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SUNDAY, January 4. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A.C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3 
Rev. Dr. Mortrz WEstON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cauny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Piecort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Extrorr, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Morrrz WESTON, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. FrEEston; 12, New 
Year Communion; 7, Rev. H. EH: B. 
SPEIGHT. g es ‘ 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bast Marti, M.A. 
6. 30, New Year’s Sermon to the Young, 

‘ The Call of Christ.’’ 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 1] Mr. Fr COTTIER ; 
7, Mr. A. J. HEALE. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham: 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
F. Hankinson; 7, Young People’s Seér- 
vice, Mr. Cart Loop. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W., JELLIE, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Porz, 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. JoHn 
KXINSMAN. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gordon CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.A. 3 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. E. CAPLETON, 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7. Dr. J. 
LIonNEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
HEALE; 6.30, Mr. SORENSEN. 

Yhe Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. J. Cyrm FrLrowEr. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
Epcar Darryn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lez, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JAMES Harwoop, B.A. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 


My. A. J. 


Rey. D. Derttra Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowELt. 

BiemineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luioyp 
THOMAS. 

BrrmMiInaHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN. 

Biaoxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 

~ Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprti Suira. 

Boron, Halliwall-road Free Church, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

Bournemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A.’ 


THE INQUIRER. 


Brieuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PriestiEy PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. Grora@E 
WARD. ; 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Chureh, Hamond-hill. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. MorGan WHITEMAN. 

Crxrstrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin EVAns. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brox. 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Sryan, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E, Savect Hioxs, M.A, 

EveEsHaM, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. Wr1iAMs. 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. 
VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Lockett. 


11 and 


HEMING 


HorsHamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-. 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 
Hout, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
> and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. Harcrove, 
M.A. ; 6.30, Rev. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. 
Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epvgar 1. Friep. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 
Liscarp- WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CrapDock. be 

Liverroot, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Wattrer SHortT, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Hope-Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBErts. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. OpGERs, B.A. 

Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANouHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A, 

MANcHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

MANOHESTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smaney, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. AtrreD Hatz, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev J. Rupprez. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. 

PorrsmovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PorrsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. M. Rowe. 

ScarBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePH WAIN, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 
Street, M.A., LL.B. ; 
Cock. 

SipmovurH, Old Meeting, High. street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witt1am AaGar. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxgzs. 

SoutTHampPron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR, 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Sratuwortuy. 

WEst Kiesy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. CHarLes Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAaMsDHN BALMFORTH. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield- 
anne 11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Hargis, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stnciarrg, M.A 


othe 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Boxers. 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. - 


TI5} Rev. C.J. 
6.30, Rev. J. W. 
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DEATHS. 
AspLAND.—On Christmas Day, at Pasadena, 
California, Sydney, the beloved husband of 
Kate Aspland, elder son of the late A. S. — 
Aspland (Middle Temple) and brotber of — 


Mrs. Giinther, 50, Park Hill-road, N.W., 

aged 63. ie 
Baker.—On December 28, at South Bank, 

Ilminster, Anna Matilda, third daughter of g 


the late John Baker, solicitor, aged 73. 


CapMAN.—On December 24, at South View, 
Gatley, Cheshire, Eliza Jane, the beloved ay 
wife of the Rev. W. G. Cadman. Pn 


Situations sas 
VACANT AND WANTED. _ f 
Ss 5; s 
YPEWRITING.—AI kinds of MSS. 


carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, 8.E, rs 


ADY seeks re-engagement as Com- ae 

panion, or Companion Help. Elderly ~ = 

lady preferred. Good needlewoman.—C. M. as 
S., 163, Kyverdale-road, Stamford Hill, N. 


RAINED NURSE, masseuse cert., _ 
experienced, requires visiting cases, 
Highly recommended.—Miss Rusu, 55,George- 


street, Portman-square, W. aes 


OUNG DUTCH LADY, student, 

certificated tutoress, French, German, 3 
Mathematics, Geography, Physics, ’&e., pos- 
sessing certificate for English and plain needle- 

work, wishes to go to England or Americaasa . 
governess or a housekeeper’s assistant.— A pply, 
Miss A. 8. Bercsma, Mantgum, Netherlands. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Rev. A. Lancasten, 64, Stockbridge-road, ae 
Padiham. e 
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A Happy New Year to all our readers, 
with much fruitfulness in whatever labour 
of thought or practical human service 
they may be engaged. We have no new 
policy to announce ; our desire is simply 
to go on doing the work to which we have 
set our hands, only to do it better. We have 
provided a common platform for men and 
women, who approach the deep problems 


of life from different points of view. 


_ We shall continue to do so, for in this at- 


mosphere of freedom and mutual respect 


 we-make a real advance in the knowledge 


of the truth. We have used plainness. of- 


- speech about our own religious convictions, 


in face of disintegrating criticism and a 
sceptical temper which refuses to make 
up its mind. We shall continue to do so, 


for freedom as we understand it is simply 


an opportunity of enriching life on its |: 
positive side and building it up in loyalty 


to goodness and the love of Gop. We 


__ have acted as a channel of communication 
_and a record of news for a group of religious 
|, communities, which are bound together by 


close ties of spiritual friendship, by memo- 


_ries of a past.ennobled by sacrifice, and by 


common hopes and aims for the future. 


_ And we shall continue to do so, for these 
~ communities have deserved well of the 


commonwealth; they have made a dis- 


tinctive contribution to the religious life 


largeness to their effort, even when. their 
numbers have been small; and it is with 
them that our own life is most: closely 
bound up. Whatever merits we may 
Our faults of 


temper or policy are entirely our own. 


possess are their creation. 


We set before our readers this aim for the 


‘coming year, that they may feel deep, think 


clear, and bear fruit well. Our desire for 
ourselves is that we may be partners with 


them in this high enterprise. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Last Sunday evening the Archbshop of 
Canterbury preached a notable sermon in 
Canterbury Cathedral, no doubt with the 
full consciousness that he was speaking 
at the same time to the higher mind and 
conscience of the nation. He warned his 
hearers against mere anger and contempt 
in the midst of changing social conditions 
and controversies which create sharp 
lines of division among men. Everyone, 
he said, needed to guard against the 
danger zone of mere anger or contempt for 
those upon the opposite side. The warning 
applied equally to the eager enthusiast, 
and to those who were content to walk 
quietly in more old-fashioned ways. Scorn 
‘for one another’s opinions must be re- 
placed by the desire to understand. Con- 


temptuousness, as Christ himself taught, 
was an attitude of utmost peril to the soul. 


lof organised labour 
; - : oF f | 2 gj 
of our country, which has given a sense 0 headed LORE VCE doubt,’’ the Archbishop 


THE most remarkable passage in the ~ 


sermon dealt with the increasing power 
‘*Can any clear- 


asked, ‘‘ that the real power and govern- 
ance of the country in years that are not 
far off will rest, indirectly at least, with 
the organised industrial forces of Eng- 


ilish manhood—or possibly manhood and 


womanhood together? It is a force 
capable, I unhesitatingly believe, of carry- 
ing into practical effect the very noblest 
ideals. It is in no sense an irreligious force, — 
But the giant is young, and his powers 
are undeveloped, and the use of his great 
prowess is unfamiliar to him as yet. He 
has to feel his way. And what has the 
Church of the living God to say to all that ?_ 
Missing the greatess of what among 
Western-born races is really a world- 
movement, critics have fixed their eyes 
upon some local political programme, 
some little stir of the strong muscles, and 
have denounced or belauded that as if it 
were the essential policy, the abiding 
thing. Take a larger view. . Js the 
Church of Christ—I use the words in the 
very largest sense—is the Church of 
Christ equal to her opportunity ? 
she can look with reverence and hope 
upon the great group of facts and associa- 


|tions wherein ideals are being fashioned — 


and resolves and prayers are finding 
voice on behalf of what men mean to be 
the bettering of the world.”’ 


Mr. Rosert Brrpexrs has almost con- 
verted us on the subject. of the Poet 
Laureate by the quaint and pleasant use 
he has made of his office. On Christmas 
Eve he sent a poem to the King, and of 
course the royal command. for its publica- 
tion was issued immediately, so that in a 
true sense he has sent it to us all) And 


eS a 


Atleast 


the delightful thing about it is that it has 
not a trace of the old courtly poetry, 
with its high-flown compliment and stilted 
Tt is a simple and sincere English 
song about Christmas, written in the 
alliterative metre of ‘*The' Vision of 
Piers Plowman,’’ which will gladden many 
hearts. May Mr. Bridges enrich our 
Christmas joy for many years to come 
with this 


phrase. 


Heav’nly music 
Angels’ song comforting /as the comfort 
of Christ 
When he spake tenderly / to his sorrowful 
flock. 


The only suggestion we have to make is 
that future Christmas poems should be 
made available for the whole press at the 
same time. The vast majority of news- 
paper readers, who never see the Tvmes, 
have surely some claim to consideration 
in these matters. After all the Poet 
Laureate is a national institution. 


*% * * 


Tue Kikuyu controversy pursues its 
eager way in the columns of The Times, 
and many of the leaders of the Church of 
England seem to be going the surest way 
to precipitate a crisis. Last Monday the 
Bishop of Oxford wrote, “‘ I doubt if the 
cohesion of the Church of England was 
ever more seriously threatened than it is 
now.’ Referring to the support which 
the Evangelical portion of the Church is 
giving to the ‘‘ open Communion ’’ at 
Kikuyu he says, ‘‘ I feel quite sure that 
to the great mass of High Churchmen such 
an open Communion seems to involve 
principles so totally subversive of Catholic 
order and doctrine as to be strictly intoler- 
able, in the sense that they could not 
continue in a fellowship which required of 
them to tolerate the recurrence of such 
incidents.’’ These are not the words of 
a peace-maker, except upon terms which 
he knows beforehand that men of evan- 
gelical or liberal views will refuse to accept, 
for they involve a complete surrender to 
the strictly sacerdotal position. 


* * * 


Tue Bishop of Oxford’s letter is followed 
in the same issue of The Times by one from 
Canon Sanday. It may be described as 
a plea for peace by blurring the lines of the 
controversy. He points out that the 
Church of England is not a perfectly 
logical structure. In the process of growth 
it has come to include divergent tendencies. 
His contention is that ‘‘ the Church of 
England—nay Christendom—needs us all, 
and that we cannot afford to spend our 
time in squabbling.’? But we fear that 
the question at issue is far too serious to 
be dismissed in this gentle deprecating 
manner. The High Church doctrine about 
the priesthood is in its very nature ex- 
elusive, and like all exclusive doctrine 
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it breeds fierceness of temper and in- 
tolerance. Hitherto the atmosphere of 
compromise in the National Church has 
been possible because no large body of 
the clergy has been deeply concerned 
about sacerdotal grace, in the strict 
sense of the term. They have cared for 
their official position and their authority 
as the only properly accredited teachers 
of religion, and if these things were 
granted them they have been willing to 
recognise considerable divergence of policy 
and opinion within their own ranks, and 
even to tolerate the uncovenanted mercies 
of dissent. But as soon as the sacerdotal 
claim is pressed home and men believe in 
the priest at the altar as the sole dispenser 
of the chief grace of religion, the limits 
of compromise have been reached and 
we have come to the parting of the ways. 


* * * 


Tue Home Secretary has refused to 
interfere with the sentence passed recently 
on Mr. T. W. Stewart for blasphemy. 
We should like to have some explanation 
of hig reasons. The petition to which we 
referred last week was one of great weight. 
It was not the expression of popular 
clamour or of sentimental pity for a man 
who has received a severe sentence, but 
of the clear convictions of a large body 
of men who represent much that is finest 
in the intellectual and religious life of the 
country. No one will suspect them of 
sympathy with obscene or disgusting 
language. It is a case in which a natural 
feeling of distaste for the whole subject 
has not been allowed to interfere with the 
high demands of freedom and equity. 
It is clear that the matter cannot be allowed 
to rest where it is. The next step must 
be taken in the House of Commons. 


co * * 


Ina letter to the Manchester Guardian 
last week on the subject of the Blasphemy 
Laws, Professor Geldart points out that 
prosecutions were fairly frequent from 
the seventeenth century to the date of 
the Reform Bill. Between 1832 and 
1883—the date of the famous Bradlaugh 
prosecution—there was only a single case. 
Then for a quarter of a century. the law 
seemed to be obsolete until it was revived 
in the case of Boulter in 1908. Since 
that time there have been four convictions. 
Professor Geldart’s comment on these 
facts is as follows :— 


‘“This recrudescence of prosecutions 
for blasphemy is an extremely disquieting 
symptom, It suggests that there is a 
diminution in the public, or at any rate in 
the official, mind of the value set upon 
freedom of speech, and that the police 
believe that their efforts to secure con- 
victions for blasphemy will be viewed 
with favour,” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. — 


Or all the good gifts which the year 
brings to us none is worthier of our gratitude 
than a good book, and in the small com- 


pany of the good books of 1913 we can _ 


think of none so deserving of pre-eminence 
as the ‘‘ Life of Florence Nightingale.’ 
It is not only a fine piece of literature, 
fit to be placed beside Sir Epwarp Coox’s 
other great biography, the ‘‘ Life of John 


Ruskin.’’ It is also the revelation of a 


noble character, set in surroundings of 


extraordinary fascination, so that private 
interest is closely commingled with the 
larger issues of national life. 
will be able to read 
enlargement of mind, or fail to understand 


Few people 
it without real 


what one of her intimate friends meant 
when he called FLrorence NIGHTINGALE 
‘a pillar in Curist’s Kingdom of Love 
and of this state of England.’’ 

In the preface to the second edition of 
his ‘* Life of Lord Macaulay ’’ Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN refused to make any terms 
with the critics who complained that 
he would have done more honour to 
Macauray’s memory if he had passed 
over everything which savoured of in- 
tellectual narrowness, or political and 
Criticism of this 
kind, he says, implies a serious miscon- 
eat 
had no choice but to ask myself, with 


religious intolerance. 
ception of the biographer’s duty. 


regard to each feature of the portrait, not 
whether it was attractive, but whether 
it was characteristic.’” Sir Epwarp Coox 
has accepted all the hazards of the same 
honourable method. Instead of weaving 
his narrative round the fancy sketch of 
the popular heroine which lay ready to 
his hand, he has cut himself free from the 
‘* The 
Lady of the Lamp’’ hardly appears in 


entanglements of sentimentality. — 


these pages. In her place we have the 
full-length portrait of a woman of genius, 


conscious of her own vocation, masterful — 


in temper, impatient of delay, sometimes 
unreasonable in her demands, often driving 
the willing horse too hard, lavishing all 
her tenderness not upon one or two special 
objects of affection but upon a suffering 
world, and through all her public labours ° 
deeply conscious of her private faults 
and of her own need of a closer walk with 
Gop. If in the end we are humbled into « 
unwonted admiration, it is not because 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE corresponds with 


what has been called the dossier of the 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. By Sir 
Edward Cook, London; Macmillan & Ce, 9 
yols, 80s, net, $ ; 
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saint or would satisfy the conventional 
tests for canonisation. We have gained 
fresh insight into-the richness and power 
of human character, and been ennobled 
ourselves by the company which we have 
kept. ° 

Other pens have called attention to 
the chapters which describe the great 
episode of the Crimean war. Seldom has 


a single human will triumphed so heroically 


‘over the disasters of ignorance and mis- 


management. The account, given with 
much fulness of detail, of her subsequent 
labours for the health of the army, when 
her sick-room became as busy with the 
tasks of administration as any Govern- 
ment department, belongs 


the active side of her career. 


equally to 

But here 
we desire for a moment to linger over 
the life of feeling and meditation which 
lay behind. Few biographies of recent 
years have been so rich in religious interest, 
and this interest is all the stronger in 
its appeal because it is in no sense pro- 
fessional or merely ecclesiastical. If ever 
there was a mind fully occupied with the 


- practical side of life, with a keen instinct 


for detail, and an impatience of mere 


_dreaming when there is so much to do, 


it was that -of FLorENce NIGHTINGALE. 
And yet there was room for the everlasting 


‘problems of Gop and the soul, for self- 
distrust and interior prayer for guidance, 


for the search not only for to-day’s duty 


“but for the white light of eternal truth. 


\ 


Doubtless many people will be attracted 
by the problem of FLrorence NicHtrn- 
GALE’S religious ancestry and early en- 
vironment. Most of us, indeed, have some 
On one 
side she was deeply influenced by the 


Unitarian movement. 


of this appetite for origins. 


It provided her 
with an atmosphere of mental freedom. 
It encouraged her intellectual curiosity. 
It helped to implant the reverence for 
Reason which never deserted her in her 


later speculations. It made her broad- 


- minded and tolerant, able to regard religious 


differences as negligible when good work 
had to be done. On the other hand, she 
apparently drew much help for her own 


_ devotional life from more Catholic sources, 


and the inter-weaving of the details of 
daily duty with the life of meditation, 


' the close association between statistics and 


the «thought of Gop,” quite consciously 


- to herself, owed not a little of its natural- 


ness to her reading of the medieval mystics. 
The result was a form of faith which was 


at the same time too wide in sympathy 


and too strictly personal to be patient 


of labels. ‘“‘ I am so glad,’’ she wrote 


once, when party watchwords were being 
bandied about and threatened to interfere 
with the harmony of her work, ‘‘ that my 
Gop is not the Gop of the High Church 
or of the Low, that He is not a Romanist 
or an Anglican—or a Unitarian.’’ But 
any attempt at analysis or description 
hardly gives us more than a_ passing 
glimpse into the secret of the soul. What 
matters to us is this, that she revealed 
with unequalled power to our generation 
that philanthropy has its roots deep 
in the soil of religion ; and by religion in 
this connection we do not mean some vague 
sentiment of goodness or benevolence, 
but the worship and the fear of Gop, the 
humbling of the soul in his presence 
in contrition, the desire to see him and 
live. She belonged to the elect fellowship 
of St. CATHERINE of Siena and St. TeRESA, 
whose gift for religion has almost blotted 
out from the mind of posterity their 
genius for practical affairs. 

Or let us put the.same thought in an- 
other way. FiLorence NIGHTINGALE was 
by nature too active, in the best sense she 
was too practical, to be guilty of the sin 
of spiritual inertia. She would. probably 
have regarded the refusal of the tasks 
of the soul from weakness or indolence as 
no less blameworthy and disastrous than 
the refusal of the tasks of the will for 
similar reasons. No department of life’s 
work must be scamped, no faculty left 
undeveloped. This is in sharp opposition 
to the easy complacency with which 
hard work of 
thinking in religion, and dispense with the 
discipline of meditation in order, as they 
say, that they may be practical and 
serve the need of the hour. 


meén often renounce the 


The need of 
the hour is the vision of Gop quite as 
much as bread to eat or raiment to put 
on. Goodness its 


quickly loses 


savour when there 


good 
is no wrestling of 
spirit. It is not enough to do our duty 
and try to make others happy in some 
commonplace, earthly way. We have also 
to dwell daily in close 
with the thought of Gop, with its haunting 
fascination, its unplumbed mysteries, its 
love and terror and sustaining grace ; 
and no man, who has any deep knowledge 
of the human heart, can accept for himself 
or commend to others a scheme -of life, 
which has no place for these things or 
in any way belittles their importance. 
This truth, which has often been despised 
and rejected in the interests of practical 
religion, is writ large in the life of FLor- 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
us in the pages of her biography she 


If as she speaks to 


companionship - 


succeeds in restoring it with freshness 
and power to our hearts, it may be reck- 
oned as noble an achievement for the 
good of her fellow men as anything she 
accomplished in the field of public philan- 


thropy. 


MAN AND ENVIRONMENT. 


By Epwarp LEwis. 


I must be forgiven for harping upon 
the same string. There are arrears of 
time to make up in this matter; and the 
average man does not appreciate a thing 
until he has heard it twenty times. Under 
the influence of Herbert Spencer, it used 
to be widely held that man was a product 
of his environment, that even great men 
were deposited, so to speak, from the ex- 
isting conditions taken as a whole, much 
as a crystal will be deposited from a 
certain chemical solution given the night 
temperature and pressure. 

Modern thought, under the breakdown 
of the mechanistic theory of the Universe, 
and under the remarkable advance of 
psychological science, has moved away 
from this position: The biological facts 
known as mutations have robbed us of 
the erstwhile useful dictum that ‘* nature 
never makes a leap,’’? and emphasise the 
presence of the Incalculable as an effective 
agent in the evolutionary process. 

The fact which is in the focus of modern 
thought is that which Nietzsche expressed 
in his easy, aphoristic way: ‘‘ Man is the 
animal not yet adapted to its environ- 
ment.’’ This non-adaptedness is true to 
some extent of other animals, too; but 
whereas in their case the persistence of 
the species depends upon the degree of 
adaptability they can acquire, in the case 
of man progress is effected by a refusal of 
adaptability even where it might be ac- 
quired. For while the physical environ- 
ment amid which animals move is com- 
paratively fixed and unalterable, the 
mental, social, moral, religious environ- 
ment, which is the environment of man 
qua man, is alterable; it can be altered 
by individuals; and this alteration is: 
practically synonymous. with race-progress. 

Each of us is born of the spirit. In 
each of us there is a fresh, new, original, 
incalculable element. To begin with it is 
but as a seed>a latency, and we appear 
to be altogether adapted to the thought- 
forms and the faith-forms of our time, we 
accept the traditional moral standards, 
and fit fairly comfortably in with the 
established social order. ‘lhis is a kind 
of larval state. At this point, we are not 
yet men and women. «We are possible 
men and women. As this inward latency 
of original. selfhood develops, we become 
aware of being by no means adapted to 
our environment; for as our own per- 
sonality, which is an original Word of 
God, ascends more and more into con- 
sciousness, it eflects itself in thoughts 
which cannot find place in the received 
thought-system, in sentiments which are 
not compatible with the received moral 
standards, in experience which refuses to 
be formulated in the received creed. We 
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awake inwardly to find ourselves at war 
with our world. SH 

In many people this consciousness never 
becomes acute; the vision soon fades 
into the light of common day. Some 
people nip it in the bud, because it seems 
to promise discomfort and pain. Others, 
with profoundly mistaken altruism, strive 
to suppress it since it.seems to promise 
danger and disturbance to others. For, if 
there is any divine significance in per- 
sonality, is not this the reductio ad absur- 
dum of sacrifice ? How ean you help the 
world by making yourself a nobody, by 
destroying just the very thing which makes 
you You ? ‘ 

It is likely enough that among those 
who will read this which is now being 
written, there may be some in whom this 
consciousness of non-adaptation is acute. 
You are not yet actual rebels, but the 
potentiality of rebellion inereases in you 
almost daily. You are aware of a law 
in your own mind warring against what 
may be called the world-mind; a law of 
your own spirit warring against the world- 
spirit. The alternative hes before you of 
suppression, or expression; of self-re- 
nouncement, or self- announcement. I 
would like to tip the balance so as to 
secure your interest and your life for pro- 
gress, for the future, for the children’s 
land, for the new creation, . 

Man is the animal which is not adapted 
to its environment. You can only pre- 
serve your manhood by preserving your 
non-adaptation. Readers of this journal 
will probably admit the truth of this. in 
reference to theology, which is perhaps 
the least important of the matters to 
which it is applicable. .Hivery true man, 
says Emerson, is a non-conformist. To 
adapt yourself to your environment is to 
fall from your possible height of manhood. 
It is to become something less than a 
man—a slave, a mimic, an item, a part of 
a machine, an individual creature instead 
of a personality. To -surrender your 
originality, the thing which sets you alone 
against the world, is to surrender your 
spiritual birthright for the pottage of ease, 
safety, happiness, or what the world calls 
doing good. What the world calls “‘ good ” 
is always that which does not prejudice 
the order; the ‘‘ good ’’ are those who 
are useful to the order ; if you disturb or 
challenge the order, you may be a saint 
of God, but the world will call you Beel- 
zebub. It is not any exaggeration to say 
that the race-life has been saved from age 
to age by those whom the world has called 
wicked, and has rejected and cast out as 
such. Vox populi is not vox Det. The 
world’s applause is scarcely ever the 
divine benediction. y 
_ To fit yourself into your environment 
is to find your place in the mosaic of that 
floor over which the pioneers, revaluers, 
the princes of men and the angels of un- 
born children, pass. Suppose for a moment 
that all men should by common consent 
decide to surrender their original thought, 
vision, spirit; the race would come to 
Stagnation ; we should have bartered all 
the hopes that make us men; there would 
be multiplication without progression ; 
human society would be an ant’s nest on a 
large scale; we should all be good, we 
should all be useful, we should-all be as 

happy as bees,’’ but there would be 
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no future; we should be able to produce 
duplieates of ourselves like a hive which 
gives off swarms to form other hives, but 
we should not create forward; we should 
have reproductive power, without creative 
power. It would be collectivism in ex- 
celsis. It would be the apotheosis of 
altruism which is a euphemism for spiritual 
death. Of course this will never happen, 
for, luckily, the world is not our affair 
only; and the ‘‘ God that raised up 
Jesus ’’ would be perpetually raising up 
others, challengers, re-enunciators, creators, 
masterful and mighty individuals because 
filled with the Spirit, and the community 
would hang them on a tree or something 
to the same effect, but God with His right 
hand would bear up and on their Spirit, 
and the future would recognise them as 
Princes and Saviours. 

Some there are who try and adapt 
themselves to their environment as much 
as possible; they are glad to be popular, 
comfortable, and to have the commenda- 
tion of the world ; they are content to find 
their place in the present, to gain reputa- 
tion and other things which are in the 
world’s gift; they are amiable, pleasant, 
cultured, refined, philanthropic, successful ; 
they are not deceived when they say that 
the stability of the community depends 
upon them and their like; surely they 
have their use and important function ; 
but the Highway of the Spirit does not 
lie through them; the creative life which 
is now fashioning the future in the deep 
secrets of the present does not move 
through them. It doesn’t; they may be 
glad that it doesn’t, and there is reason 
in that, and nothing to be ashamed of, 
but it doesn’t. But you others, “‘ keep 
holy your highest hope.’’ Keep the flame 
of rebellion in the heart. Nurture your 
spiritual, non-adaptive personality. Keep 
some area In you untamed. 

You may not be ‘‘ he that should 
come ’’; but these Great Individuals 
when they appear come less as individuals 
than as the focus-point of an organism, 


the Head and Front, and Eyes and Mouth, 


of a slowly pre-formed body, constituted 
of many minor personalities in whom for 
long time there have been buried feelings, 
concealed desires, submerged longings, 
thwarted energies, restrained powers, faint 
and fitful stirrings, all of which grow 
suddenly together at His appearing, stand 
up in Him, and in His eyes become the 
Vision that saves the world from perish- 
ing, in His mouth become the creative 
word, on His forehead the manifest promise 
of the age to come. Be ye not conformed 
to this world, but renew yourselves in- 
wardly day by day in that Spirit which 
does not naturally adapt: itself to the 
present order because it is a foregleam of 
that which is to be. 


eS Ee 


THE SUPREME 
ADVENTURE. 


THE lecture was over. The darkened 
theatre was re-illumined. From the stage 
a slight, dark man, in immaculate frock 
coat, bowed his acknowledgments of the 
ringing cheers of the audience—then 
retired from view with the hastiness of 


~ 


It was the spectacle of these strong, simple 
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one who has not ceased to be embarrassed _ 
by public acclamation. A 

Indeed, to stand before the foot-lights — 
was not his métier. To do so required, one 
felt, as biganeffortasanyoftheapparently 
superhuman tasks he had successfully — as 
accomplished. Yet how could one do 
otherwise than cheer and cheer again, — 
thrilled and moved as one was to the very 
depths by the story which had just been - 
told? For the thin, clean-shaven man = 
was Commander Evans, of the Antarctic 
Expedition, and the story, as it fellfrom 
his lips, with absolute simplicity, directness 
and modesty, had done:what no printed 
page could ever do. It had made us 
realise, with flash-light vividness, what the  —__ 
much-talked-of British pluck and perse- 
verance and ‘‘ grit ’’ really is—not merely 
something for newspapers and orators to 
gush about, but something in the very 
heart of the nation so natural, so. 
spontaneous, so ineradicable, and 
withal so full of divine gaiety, that, 
coming face to face with it thus, one 
could but thank God and take courage, 

a lump in one’s throat and a smile on 
one’s face. eee 

‘* Will it be very harrowing? ’’ people 
had asked anxiously before the lecture. oS 

If they meant, Would the chimera 
Death that so affrights our timorous 
souls cast its dark shadow over the whole 
narrative ? they need have had no fears. 
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men going forth upon their perilous 
adventure in the spirit of schoolboys out — 
for a holiday, with the same zest and 
light-heartedness and glee, that somehow —__ 
brought tears to one’s eyes. Dae 
We saw them in the moving pictures, — 
making their way over the desolate ice- — 
fields, helping to pull the heavily-laden — 
sledges ; we saw them worn by hunger 
and exhaustion at the end of one of their 
expeditions when they had not had their 
clothes off. for three months, their beards 
and hair grown long and unkempt, their 
faces those of old men. We saw a little © 
party in their tent at night, after a long 
day’s tramp, changing footgear (the sole 
toilet !), preparing supper, lighting pipes, __ 
and—one could almost hear them—crack- 
ing jokes and making merry, surrendering 
themselves to a supreme content after the 
labours of the day, before at last rolling 
themselves into their fur sleeping bags, to 
dream of England and their ‘“ best girls.’’ ‘ 
Sometimes one of them would read 
aloud after turning in. The only book 
honoured by being included in their 
transport on one of these occasions was 
the ‘* Pickwick Papers.’’ Provisions had 
run short; they were all ravenously 
hungry, and when the reader came to 
the part about the leg-of-mutton soirée, $3 
he stopped to find the others half out of = 
their bags, gazing at him with wide-open 
mouths ! Pa Sc eat 
There was never any murmuring, any 
disobedience. ‘‘ Everyone played the — 
game,’’ as Commander Evans character- _ 
istically put it. When Capt. Scott wanted ia 
one more man for his final dash, he singled 
out Lieut. Bowers. ‘‘ He was a splendid 
little fellow; we couldn’t grudge it to ae 
him,’’ said the speaker, with a wistful 
note in his voice. And it flashed upon 
one that there was not.a man among them 
who, if he could have foreseen the future, 
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would not have chosen joyfully the honour 

of dying with his leader at the goal. 
_ As we went out from the theatre our 
hearts were very full. Pride and admira- 
tion were the two predominant sensations. 
But some of us were conscious too of a 
little pang of envy—of a vague discontent. 
The story of these gallant explorers, and 
the unimaginable hardships they won 
through, had brought us very close to 
primitive and elemental things. These men 
had wrestled with the mighty forces of 
nature and had prevailed. They had 
achieved a very definite end; they had 
made a real and substantial addition to 
the world’s knowledge. And there rose 
up in our minds the inevitable contrast 
between the man of action and the man 
of thought. For a moment, the advantage 

seemed to be all with the former. 
Here were we, weighed down by the 
burden of an advanced civilisation, vexed 
. by problems at every turn—social problems, 
political problems, religious problems— 
knowing not how to guide our steps aright, 
half crazed-with wandering in a maze of 
thought, with fighting nameless phantoms 
5 in an invisible, never-ending war, sickened 
a by the bitter party spirit, the narrow 
ae conventionalities, the petty prejudices 
rife around us. 

And there were these splendid men of 
action living in a world where all our 
mysterious, complicated life was infinitely 
simplified, all its doubts resolved into the 
crucible of deeds ; a world where the lines 
were all clearly defined, and there were 
no half lights to mislead and perplex. 
How gladly would we change places with 

_ them for a while! The severest physical 
z privations would surely be preferable to 
the gnawing soul-hunger which possesses us. 
But such considerations were momentary 
only. Very soon there came another 
and a nobler thought. How faithless we 
had been! Were not we too explorers ? 
Had not we too our ‘‘ adventure brave 
and high’? ? Had not we too left behind 
us all that was dear and sheltered and 
; familiar to sail alone on far-off seas ? 
,: Nay, had not we too touched upon 
unknown shores in our eager quest for 
truth, and had not our quest also been 
shot through and through with the 
glamour of romance, of a divine reck- 
lessness and galety ? 
eager Mr. Chesterton, at the beginning of 
Poe ** Orthodoxy,’’ has told us in a parable 
ee of a man who sets forth on a voyage of 
_- discovery from Brighton Pier in a little 
open boat. He sails and sails till he is 
pe out on the open sea, beyond sight of land 
- for many days. Then at last, in great 
fates excitement, he sights land once more. Is 
fue it desert or inhabited country that he has 
vs _ discovered ? Then figures and voices dis- 
ee close themselves. Will the natives be 
friendly or hostile? He prepares, by 
— - ~means of gesticulations, to show them 
that he means no harm—when, lo! as 
he approaches nearer, he sees that it is 
: Brighton Pier ence more, and all his 
= friends assembled to greet him! The 
point is, of course, that he has discovered 
it for himself. It is perfectly true that we 
~ must <re-discover all essential truths, and 
make them our own by experience, but 
does our independent thinking at 
bring us back to the things we learnt at 
our mother’s knee? The fact that the| 
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answer is in the negative is just what, 


makes Christianity the supreme adven- 
ture,’’ as a modern preacher has called it. 
The realm of truth is very wide, and 
we do not need to be pragmatists to believe 
that, though we may journey very far 
from our early teaching, and pitch our 
tent in a country which may seem to 
have but little in common with that in 
which we were nurtured, and which 
still holds our dear ones, yet between 
the two countries there is a connect- 
ing link—secret, hidden, mysterious—but 
vital. 

Never has there been an age in which 
more glorious discoveries awaited us in 
the world of thought. Eagerly our leaders 
are pressing forward, conscious of vast 
tracts of unexplored country waiting our 
coming. They he there beyond us and 
above us, beautiful and serene, as they 
have lain since the world began—as those 
blue ice caverns of the Polar. regions have 
shone with their weird beauty xons before 
they were trodden by the foot of man. 
But no longer do we ery with the pessimism 
of King Solomon, , There is nothing 
new under the sun.’ The prophet of 
‘* Creative Rvolotion ” cries to us that 
there are new men. And we brace our- 
selves afresh for our high adventure, awed 
by the sense of immense privilege and 
immense responsibility. We too will 
‘“play the game,’ not grudging our 
martyrs in the sacred cause of Truth. We 
too, God helping us, will show a bold and 
undaunted front to all the perils of the 
way. And what shall the end of these 
things be? The question must often 
rise to our lips as comrade after 
comrade gives up his life, and still the 
goal is unattained. The Polar heroes 
found that for which they sought. Shall 
we ever find the Truth for which we 
agonise ? 

Perhaps Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ Parable of 
the Hunter’’ is a truer answer than Mr. 
Chesterton’s. _We have seen, like the 
Hunter, the reflection of Truth like ‘‘a 
vast white bird, with silver wings out- 
stretched, sailing in the everlasting blue,’’ 
and ‘* we desire nothing more on earth than 
to hold her.’’ Like him, we have left 
the Valleys of Superstition, we have 
wandered through the dreary Land of 
Negation and Denial; we are cutting 
steps in the Mountains of Stern Reality 
beyond which Truth lies. And if, like 
him, we die before we reach her—if only a 
white feather from her breast flutters into 
our dying hands, may we have the utter 
selflessness of his faith, to cry, as he did, 
‘For long years I have laboured, but I 
have not found her. I have not rested, 
I have not repined, and I have not seen 
her; now my strength is gone. Where 
T lie down worn out other men will stand, 
young and fresh. By the steps that I 
have cut they will climb; by the stairs 
that I have built they will mount. They 
will never know the name of the man 
who madethem. At the clumsy work they 
will laugh ; when the stones roll they will 
curse me. But they will mount, and on 
my work; they will climb, and by my 
stair ! They will find her, and through 
me! And no man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself. is 
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Ir by a supreme effort of imagination — 


we could dismiss entirely from our thoughts 
all income-tax payers, and a social stratum 
or two below them, and consider as an 
exercise in meditation the ease of the 
toiling millions who are left, we should 
have taken the first step towards the 
mental discipline for which Mrs. Reeves’ 
suggestive volume supplies abundant 
material (see reference at foot). The class 
of people whose conditions she and her 
collaborators have investigated belong, 
relatively speaking, to the more or less 
stable middle-class of labour, having a 
fairly regular income of 18s. to 26s. a. week, 
and are, comparatively speaking, a thrifty, 
industrious, respectable folk in the seeth- 
ing welter of South London life. For 


about four years a committee of the Fabian - 


Women’s Group were engaged in an in- 
quiry the purpose of which was to study 
the effect on mother and child of sufficient 


nourishment before and after birth. The 


names and addresses of expectant mothers 


were obtained from a local maternity 


hospital, and a couple of visitors under- 
took the weekly task of seeing each woman 
in her own home, supplying the nourish- 
ment, and noting the effects. The visits 
were to continue from three months before 
birth until the child was a year old. An 
area was chosen close to a weighing centre 
in connection with one of the consultations 
for mothers, which (after the example of 
St. Pancras) have sprung up in many 
London .and provincial boroughs. Per- 
haps the hardest task before the visitors 
was to teach women to keep weekly 
records of their expenditure. The results 
of these budgets have been carefully 
tabulated without any effect at rhetoric 
or propaganda, which would only have 
detracted from the cogency of an un- 
answerable’ case. How little do people 
with incomes of three hundred pounds 
and upwards, who are always in the posi- 
tion to take a holiday or at least a week- 
end off when they need it (and very often 
when they don’t), who never know what 
it is to have any anxiety about food, or 
employment, know of the year-in, year-out 
struggle with need which these family 
budgets reveal. How great is the effort 


to provide each week the proportions of 


the family income allotted to rent, burial 
insurance, coal and light, clothing, cleaning 
materials, food. Food is the item on 


which the thrifty housewife will-economise, — 


especially food for herself, with results 
that surely ought not to need to be de- 
scribed, except to recall the fact that Mr. 
Rowntree’s inquiries at York (confirmed 
by all subsequent investigations in other 
centres of population) have proved that 
a huge proportion of the inhabitants of 
our towns are chronically without the 
means to keep themselves in a state of bare 
physical efficiency. And for most of the 
necessaries of life the poor pay more, 
literally speaking, than the well-to-do ; 
houseroom costs them more per. cubic 
foot ; fuel and eee and =e all cost them 
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more, because they must buy in small 
quantities. We must here quote at length. 
“* Tt is obvious that in London, at any rate, 
the wretched housing, which is at the same 
time more than they can afford, has as 
bad an influence on the health of the poor 
as any other of their miserable conditions. 
If poverty did not mean wretched housing 
it would be shorn of half its dangers. The 
London poor are driven to pay one-third 
of their income for dark, damp rooms 
which are too small and too few in houses 
which are ill-built and overcrowded. And 
above the overcrowding of the house and 
the room comes the overcrowding of the 
bed—equally the result of poverty, and 
equally dangerous to health. Even if the 
food which can be provided out of 22s. 
a week, after 7s. or 8s. has been taken for 
rent, were of first rate quality and sufficient 
in quantity, the night spent in such beds, 
in such rooms, in such houses, would 
devitalise the children. It would take 
away their appetites, and render them more 
liable to any infection at home or at school.” 
The writer of the present article well 
remembers what a revelation it was to him 
when he first realised that the poor spend, 
and, of course, have to spend, a-large pro- 
portion of their income on light. Take the 
case of a family (quite common and 
typical) who spend Is. 6d. per week on 
penny-in-the-slot gas meters, this large 
expenditure, of course, being sometimes 
due to the use of a gas-cooker. On an 
average this would work out at a fifteenth 
of their income. Well-meaning advisers 
of the poor often counsel them to give 
their children milk, not realising that this 
commodity is quite beyond their means. 
So we might go the whole round of the scale 
of dietary which it would be well for every- 
body to have if only they could afford it. 
We must, however, content ourselves with 
another quotation, which sums up Mrs. 
Reeves’ conclusion on this point. ‘‘ That 
the diet of the poorer London children is 


insufficient, unscientific, and utterly ‘un-. 


satisfactory is horribly true. But that 
the real cause of this state of things is the 
ignorance and indifference of their mothers 
is untrue. What person or body of people, 
however educated and expert, could main- 
tain a working man in physical efficiency 
and rear healthy children on the amount 
of money which is all these same mothers 
have to deal with. It would be an im- 
possible problem if set to trained and 
expert people. How much more an im- 
possible problem when set to the sad- 
dened, weakened, overburdened wives of 
London labourers ? ”’ - 

The effects on infant life of the envicon= 
ment described in this book must be faced. 
Let us bear in mind that the infantile death- 
rate of Hampstead is to that of over- 
crowded, poverty-stricken Hoxton as 18 
to 140. A similar result emerges from 
Mrs. Reeves’ inquiries. The 42 families 
investigated had had altogether 201 chil- 
dren, of whom 18 were either born:dead or 
died within a few hours. Of the remaining 
183 children of all ages ranging from a week 
up to 16 or 17 years, 39 had died, or over 
one-fifth, but of the 144 survivors 5 were 
actually deficient, while many were slow in 
intellect or unduly excitable. ‘* Those 
among them who were born during the 
Investigation were, with one exception, 
normal, cosy, healthy babies, with good 
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appetites, who slept and fed in the usual 
way. They did not, however, in spite of 
special efforts made on their behalf, fulfil 
their first promise. At one year of age 
their environment had put its mark upon 
them. Though superior to babies of their 
class, who had not had special nourishment 
and care, they were vastly inferior to 
children of a better class who, though no 
finer or healthier at birth, had enjoyed 
proper conditions, and could, therefore, 
develop on sound and hygienic lines.”’ 

We do not think that any person 
familiar with the lives of the London poor 
will question the facts set out in this 
illuminating volume, and, for ourselves, we 
are convinced that the remedy for the 
painful state of affairs (painful when we 
consider that by no means the lowest 
depths of poverty have been sounded) there- 
in revealed must lie in the direction of the 
establishment of a minimum or standard 
wage, such as our wage boards are making 
familiar to us. It is such painstaking and 
reliable investigations as these which will 
bring home to the mind of the average 
person the prolific causes of industrial 
unrest. 


Re Pe hy 
Be er See 


DIRECTORS OF THE SOUL. 


On reading a little book—(Quelques 
Directeurs @ Ames au XVITe Siecle, Sunday 
morning causeries to young people on 
Church History in the Crypt of St. Augus- 
tin, Paris, in the eighties of last century 
by the late Abbé Huvelin—the thought has 
been frequently uppermost in my mind, 
how much more subtle and penetrating 
than your Montaigne, or the most brilliant 
of the essayists, were the spiritual directors 
treated of in these pages, Saint Francois 
de Sales, Saint Vincent de Paul, the Abbé de 
Rancé, M. Oher and others. How deeply 
they understood the soul, how far more 
deeply than our modern psychologists ! 
Have we lost the art, and, if so, how may 
we recover it ? Oris it really no art at all, 
but nature, or rather super-nature ? What 
was their peculiar avenue of approach, and 
how did they get there, when we by such 
tortuous routes get nowhere? I think it 
was because they moved in spiritual ways 
to us largely unknown, that they made 
room for the silences we ,have banished, 
above all, that they had an utterly de- 
voted passion for human souls, and a right 
to direct souls, which are not ours. What 
right, indeed, have we to direct any soul, 


‘| and how they would resent any suggestion 


of such direction in these days of unlicensed 
individualism ! 

I could cite many instances of the 
subtlest soul-analysis from this book. I 
translate roughly some few into English 
as I go. There is a freshness, too, in these 
pages which we owe partly to the simplicity 
and directness so youthful an audience 
demanded, and partly to the fact that 
their author had no intention of these 
lectures being put to writing—they were 
taken down in shorthand and published 
posthumously—indeed, he had boasted, if 
we can so speak of one so lowly, that he 
would leave nothing behind him in writing, 
that he sought to write only in men’s hearts. 
He would not even have these talks called 
lectures ; for him they were simply talks 
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in class, catechetical exercises, ‘* causerie 
pleines d’abandon.’’ He spoke freely 
with the one desire of proving useful to 
souls. 

And now to our instances. Consider 
for a moment Saint Frangois de Sales’ way — 
with heretics. He avoided even the sug- — 
gestion of controversy. But he touched 
the heart. He had not perhaps convinced 
the intellect, but ‘‘ he had set in the heart 
ithe desire of believing and of loving. — 
And when once we desire a thing to betrue 
we ate very near to finding it so.’’ Is 
there any better way with heretics? Or 
consider the same saint’s attitude toward f 
sin: ‘‘ When I know myself a miserable 
sinner, I am not unduly troubled, and at 
times I am even joyous, for I know that 
I am then a real good object for the com- 
passion of God.’’ The saint, can guard 
his serenity even in sin, because he knows 
that he is anchored on God. Consider, too, 
this comparison between La Rochefou- . 
cauld and Saint Frangois de Sales :-— 


‘‘ La Rochefoucauld fears. to be a 
dupe. That is the one great ill from 
which he prays to be preserved. From 
the horror of being a dupe, good Lord - 
deliver me! This thought is stamped 
on all his -‘macims—you must be careful 
to regulate the expression. of your 
emotions, for there is an economy of the 
soul. It’s a “poor sort of economy ; 
you had better far be a dupe with Saint 
Frangois de Sales! -He was one many a 
time, but we love the soul that spends, 
and is prodigal of itself, and our Lord 
replenishes it with an abundance of ~ 
riches.”’ a 


Or take this pen-portrait of M. Bour- 
doise, whose whole life was dominated by 
the idea of securing the most reverential 
respect for all the decencies of the priestly 
office, the ‘‘ universal verger,’’ as he ~ 
called himself, or, as the Abbé Huvelin 
calls him, the ‘‘ indefatigable sweeper of 
the Temple of the Lord.’’ An enemy of 
cobwebs because ‘‘ the Lord is in this 
place.’? A ‘“ rude ’’ man, not particularly 
sympathetic, of moderate intelligence, but 
persistent, like a gimlet drilling a hole, or 
a drop of water that finally hollows the 
stone. The Abbé Huvelin is not specially 
drawn toward this worthy M. Bourdoise, 
but he realises that some are necessary to 
show us the itinerary from the exterior to 
the interior as well as those, far more 
necessary, who start with the inward dis- 
position. The cowl does not make the 
monk, but ‘it helps to make the monk; — 
it is a little thing that helps to make the — — 
bigthing.”’ Tlike this, too, fromthe Péerede — 
Bérulle, founder of the Oratowe. At times 
he had been unable to prepare his sermon, 
and had no idea, as he mounted the pulpit, 
what he was going to say. ‘‘ At least,” ~ — 
said he to himself, ‘‘I shall thus make 
public confession of my own confusion, and 
that will be a good thing for me!”’ ; 

How does one attain to the right of 
directing souls? This is how M. Olier got 
there, and the Abbé Huvelin tells us there j 
is no other way :— 

‘* He underwent a terrible experience, 
the experience of those whom God calls — 
in a special way to. the direction of souls. - 
He seemed to be losing all his powers, all 
his faculties, to be reduced to a state 
ofimbecility. Ifhe wanted to speak, no 
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— the soul. 


-of His heart.’’ 


_ excellence. 


‘themselves 


word came to his lips. God was ac- 
—quainting him with his own utter 
wretchedness. . ... He emerged from 
this trial after eighteen months, knowing 
that he possessed his faculties only by 
the grace of God, that God could. de- 
prive him of all He had given him, and 
that, consequently, he ought not to live 
for himself, but utterly for Him who 
gave him.all things.”’ 
~ Not with the éyeglass of the man of the 
world, but with a pitiless scalpel probing 
to the depths of his own heart, does the 
saint, or seer, become the intimate of the 
soul. Only thus does he discover the 
unum necessarium, strip off the superfluous, 
and learn, as at the moment of death, that 
““eest un point.’ ‘* Strip yourself of 
self, love God, love men ; what are all these 
other things that seem of such importance 


to you?”’ 


What was the nature of M. Olier’s 
theological college at Saint-Sulpice? A 
place for study? No, only in a quite 
secondary way. Primarily, a place for 
The ideal was not a cultured 
ministry, but a consecrated one. “‘ It 
was not a place for study, or for learning 
even to preach, but a place where one 
strove to give oneself to God, to mortify 
‘the old man’ and stifle an ever-renascent 
egoism, in order to become united with 
our Lord and to enter into the dispositions 
( Learn here, too, the deep 
psychology of the true priest :— 

_ ** What the priest seeks in the soul is 
the hope still left in it. The world 
sees passions, self-interest, ambition ; 
the priest sees the bitter waters that 
fill it, and seeks, beneath these bitter 
waters, the little spring of sweet waters, 

Arethusa, that little thread of grace, 

which, though deeper down and more 

hidden, is nevertheless there all the 
same. The world says, Behold a dissi- 

_ pated person! The priest looks further 

' than that, and perceives certain. dis- 

_ gusts (dégofts) which are so many 

hopes, the sadness which proves the 
grandeur of the soul, and its inability 
to content itself with the successes of 
this world. . . . There is a subterranean 
work going on, a hidden’ spring, whose 
direction cannot be seized, but whose 
traces can be perceived all through life. 
And that is what the priest looks for 
‘in souls.’ 


Many of us, outside Roman Catholi- 


-cism, have found it difficult to appreciate 


at their full value the monastic orders. 


Monastic retirement has often seemed a 


selfish spiritual isolation from the grave 
clamouring problems of the outside world ; 
going about doing good, the Christ-life par 
But we have failed to take 
sufficiently into account the immense 
inspiration which may come to those m 
the world, who would keep themselves 
unspotted, from those who have shut 
off from all stain, whose 
generous sentiments and lofty thoughts 
have not been crushed out beneath the 
world’s chariot-wheels. It is so difficult 
to keep oneself unspotted in the world, 
and certain monastic souls in their hardi- 
hood of virtue ¢an still recall us to a purity 
we in the world have not been able to 
attain. I had been absolutely incapable 
of at all understanding the Trappist till 
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I had read these pages. But I can now 
see that even the Trappist has his place, and 
probably a large one, in the economy of 
the divine dispensation, and could perhaps, 
if we had ears capable of hearing, recall 
us as effectively as any to the ‘‘ one 
thing necessary.’ And what a deep 
insight is there not here into the heart 
of the Trappist, that ‘‘ avenger of God 
against himself,’’ especially of that great 
Trappist, the Abbe de Rancé -— 


‘He was one of those souls who 
in one fall see all falls, in one death 
all deaths; in one loss they lose all 
that can be lost, and in one disillusion 
they feel all disillusions. They have 
devoted their whole life to one afiec- 
tion; that affection fails them, and 
nothing remains. They are _ 
tated into the abyss, and if the hand 
of God does not bear them up they 
fall to the very bottom.’’ 


Some find other consolations for these 
bludgeonings of fate. The years, or 
drink, or the consolations of the flesh may 
draw over griefs at length the veil of 


forgetfulness. And what is forgetfulness 
but death ? Others can find consolation 


only by casting themselves, soul and all, 
into the bosom of eternity. It was the 
way of the Trappist, the Abbé de Rancé. 
And how did he find his way? He came 
across persons of piety and was not drawn 
to them. There are souls with whom no 
half measures are possible, who scorn 
your counselled moderation, with whom 
it is neck or nothing. As said Saint 
Bernard: ‘* I could have retired into a 
less exacting order, but my soul needed 
no less extremities.’’ There are souls 
like that. The Abbé de Rancé’s was one. 
He had been shattered by a thunderbolt 
from the blue and went to Port Royal. 
Port Royal did not satisfy him. He went 
to the Oratoire. Thesame. They exacted 
too little. He was troubled by the numer- 
ous benefices he had on his hands. Sanctify 
them by good usage, said Port Royal. 
Be a good ecclesiastic of the world, said 
the Oratowre. He went to a ‘holy man, the 
Bishop of Aleth. ‘“‘ You want to do 
something for the good God,?’’ asked the 
Bishop, ‘‘ You have a large fortune ; 
give it all to the poor.’’ No sooner said 
than done! With some souls you must 
be exacting. He went to another holy 
man. ‘‘ You have too many benefices 
on your conscience,’ said he. ‘‘ Keep 
one, and see that it is properly adminis- 
tered.’’ Benefices went the way of the 
family . fortunes. He went to another. 
“It is a small thing to give up your 
fortune, to resign your benefices. That’s 
not enough! Now, you must give your- 
self.’ And he gave, and became a 
Trappist. 

There are, indeed, few books that 
reveal so deep an understanding of human 
nature and of the needs of the soul as this 
one. It is the very finest fruit of Catholic 
experience and life. I am therefore not 
surprised to discover that Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel, in his recent book ‘‘ Eternal 
Life,’’ speaks of the author reverently as 
one of those rare souls in whom ‘‘ we catch 
the clearest glimpses of what, for man 
even here below, can be and is Eternal 
Life.’’ : 

: Harrotp JOHNSON. 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


WILD ANIMAL ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. 


Sir,—As you well point out in your 
issue of 27th inst., it is good news that the 
organisers of ‘‘ animal entertainments ”’ 
have found it necessary to do something 
to “‘ put themselves right with the public.” 
But what all lovers of animals have to do 
is to so educate ‘‘ public opinion ’’ that 
animal ‘‘ entertainments ’’ and exhibi- 
tions, and even the keeping of wild animals 
in captivity at all-except in properly 
arranged zoological gardens—shall be pro- 
hibitive or unremunerative. As you say, 
no inspector can certify that nothing but 
kindness has been used in the training, 
although he can see that—apart from the 
cramped and unnatural surroundings— 
there is no evidence of actual cruelty at | 
the time -he visits. I hope that the 
R.S.P.C.A. will be exceedingly careful in 
the issuing of any licence, as I fear that by 
such means the public sentiment, which is 
now aroused, would be lulled to sleep ; and 
consequently no real good will have been 
effected. I know nothing personally about 
the special arrangements at Olympia, but 
I do not believe that any ordinary wild 
animal show or animal “‘ entertainment *’ 
can be carried on without some cruelty, 
active or passive.—Yours, &c., 

Gro. W. Rayner Woop, 
Chairman, Manchester Branch, R.S.P.C.A. 
Loughton Lodge, Manchester, 
December 29, 1913. 


. 
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BERGSON AND RELIGION. 


Sir,—I certainly owe Mr. Kitchin an 
apology for my carelessness in commending 
to him a book he had read and marked. 
It is true that I have not-read his ‘‘ Berg- 
son for Beginners’’; and I ought not to 
have trusted a mere impression derived 
from one review. This ‘is a hasty world, 
and J, alas! am of it.—Yours, &c., 

W. Scorr PALMER. 

December 23, 19138. 
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CHAPELS WHERE MARK RUTHER- 
FORD PREACHED. 


Srr,—In the notice of Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll’s new volume, ‘‘ A  Bookman’s 
Letters,’’ on December 13, it is said that 
we hear of Mark Rutherford as preaching 
frequently at “‘the quaint little chapel at 
Billingshurst.’’ Can you, or any of your 
readers, tell me if this statement has any 
foundation in fact? Mr. Hale White, I 
understand, occupied our pulpit at Ditch- 
ling for about a year, and as it is the only 
connection with any Unitarian congrega- 
tion he mentions in the sevenpenny copy 
of ‘* The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford,’’ it seems probable he refers to that. 
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li so, however, he is wrong in Tegarding 
the church as of Presbyterian origin ; it is 
one of the old General Baptist foundations. 
He states that there was an endowment 
of about £100 per year, so the people felt 
no need of contributing towards his salary ; 
this, I believe, has never been the case at 
Ditchling. Probably his statements about 
the people with whom he came in contact 
are equally apocryphal. I have heard the 
book characterised as ‘* fiction, not fact.’’ 

I am hoping, during the coming year, to 
compile some account of these and other 
South Country congregations of the same 
origin, and should be very grateful for 
any reliable information concerning them 
which is not in my possession.—Y ours, &c., 


Emity KENsETT. 
Concord, Horsham, 
December 30, 1918. 


POLITICAL RESOLUTIONS AT 
CHURCH MERTINGS. 


Sir,—Amongst your ‘“News of the 
Churches’’ of the 27th inst. you report 
the fact that the congregation of one of 
our churches recently passed two resolu- 
tions of a political character. Now, Heaven 
help us if we are going to introduce 
politics in connection with our services. 
Upon such matters, pray, let our fellow- 
worshippers have leave to differ without 
being called upon to expose their differences 
at congregational meetings. There are 
other and more~ suitable occasions upon 
which they can give vent to their feelings 
and opinions upon these matters. It is 
this baneful practice which is doing so 
much to sap the religious spirit from the 
services of the so-called ‘‘ Free Churches.”’ 
May the Unitarian Church be saved from 
this peril !—Yours, &c., 

GrorcE J. Norcurr. 

Ipswich, December 28, 1913. 


THE VICTIMS OF THE DUBLIN 
STRIKE. 


Srr,—The readers of Toe InQuiRER 
have responded so generously to our appeal 
for help to feed the 1,000 mothers and 
babies, victims of the Dublin strike which 
is still dragging on its weary length, that we 
again venture to appeal to them for help. 
With this spell of cold weather upon them 
their sufferings must increase tenfold, and 
to alleviate them we have money only for 
another week. 

Mrs. Rudmose Brown, and her volun- 
tary helpers, have for the last eight weeks 
worked indefatigably at our relief centre 
in Dublin. Will your readers help us to 
keep it open while the strike lasts ? It is 
anxious work.—Yours faithfully, 


JANE Coppen Unwin, Hon. Treas. 
BarpBara TcHaykovsky, Hon. Sec. 
Children’ ; White Cross League, 
3, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 
December 31, 1913. 


[Mrs. Unwin desires to acknowledge 5s. 
received from an anonymous reader of 
THE InQuiRER.—ED. oF InQ.] 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


AN ETHICAL PRAYER BOOK. 
Seconp Notice. 


Social Worship for Schools, Families ‘and 
Churches. Compiled and Edited by Stanton 
Coit, The Music Hdited by O. Kennedy Scott. 
Price £2 Qs, 

THE second volume of ‘‘ Social Wor- 
ship ’’ consists of Canticles, Hymns and 
Responses, the music arranged and edited 
by Mr. C. Kennedy Scott. Mr. Scott is 
not only an accomplished musician; he 
is also a man of considerable literary 
charm, and writes in a pleasant if not con- 
vincing way of the principles of church 
music which have guided him in his labours. 
Like the introduction by Dr. Coit, Mr. 
Scott’s preface contains a good deal of 
debateable matter, not only of musical but 
also historical and philosophical interest. 
Aisthetics and religion is a tempting 
subject, although we begin to be alarmed 
when it wanders off into the ‘‘ objective 
and ‘‘ subjective’’ of church music. As 
a whole, the preface is really a defence of 
the use of Plain Song (Gregorian Tones) to 
give musical and congregational expres- 
sion to the canticles, fifty-six in number, 
chosen by Dr. Coit for the religious services 
of the Ethical Church. For the most part 
these canticles are sonnets, odes, songs, and 
poetical extracts from Wordsworth, Shelley, 


Keats, Swinburne, M. Arnold, Tennyson, 


and other modern poets. In themselves 
beautiful enough, they have neither the 
lilt nor the simplicity required for con- 
gregational singing. Of all forms of poetry 
the sonnet and the ode are least fitted 
for church music, when the necessities 
and limitations of the congregation are 
borne in mind. The majority of these 
canticles offer the most intractable 
material for united singing. Some of 
them might be set as anthems or can- 
tatas to be given by capable choirs, but 
nothing can make them suitable for 
general use. No one would think of 
contending that Wordsworth’s sonnet to 
Milton, or Arnold’s to Shakespeare, are 
singable. Faced by this difficulty, Mr. 
Seott has fallen back on the Gregorian 
Tones, with their reciting notes and 
archaic cadences, as the only possible 
means of musical expression for congre- 
gational purposes these things permit. 
Yet to many people the deadly monotony 


of the Gregorian Tones is almost un- 
endurable. ‘Think of setting Shelley’s 


‘Skylark ’’ to an imitated Gregorian. 
You might as well marry an aeroplane to 
a steam roller, and declare that the pace 
of the latter is the ordained pace for the 
former. Or what shall be said of ‘‘ The 
Ode to a Nightingale ’’ (Keats) with all 
its delicacies of word and feeling and 
colour, conception and language, wedded 
to the strident 3rd Tone. Let it be said 
that Mr. Scott has used his material, 
both literary and musical, with considerable 
skill. First, by giving the lines now to a 
solo voice, now to the choir, and now to 
the congregation, and secondly, by the 
introduction of Foux Bourdons, not as 
accompaniments to the Tones, but as 
harmonised passages for the choir only, 
a good deal has been done to relieve 


offer the curse of modernity, ‘The Rev. 


. =f Es 
the monotony which is so oppressive in ~- 


Plain Song. The advantage the Editor 
has secured in adopting this ancient 
mode is the elasticity of the reciting note, _ 
which in some cases is stretched to take = 
in nearly fifty words. Yet fifty words to 
one reciting note sung in unison only 
emphasises the monotony. The Editor 
is fully aware of all this, and half apologises 
on the ground that he had to ‘‘ deal with — 
literary material which at least suggested - 

a lyrical setting, if it did not acini 
impose it.’” - 

A selection of nearly 200 hymns with 
appropriate tunes follows the canticles. — 
A considerable number of -new tunes by 
the Editor and Mr. Norman O’Neil are of 
a pleasing character, and give freshness” 
to this section. ae: 

The final section, Responses, ssielufing = 
adaptations and enlargements of the 
Litany, the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer, The others appear to be 
poems after the Walt-Whitman-Catalogue 
manner. A couple of extracts will serve — 
to show their quality. ‘‘ An Invocation 
to Jesus’’. begins by the statement, — 
‘* No hand of greed is strong enough to 
wreck the tables of the money changers 
in the Temple now.’’ We did not know 
that it was ever the hand of greed did _ 
this; the story declares it was the hand 
of Jesus. Then the choir and congrega- 
tion sing, ‘‘ No sermon comes from the 
Mount now, but only from the study,” 

‘“ Mobled. Queen is good,’ and ‘‘ from 

the study is good’’! In a “‘ Rosary of _ 
Things Beautiful,’’ we are asked to sing, 
‘* Beautiful is smoke and slag,’’ ‘* Beauti- 
ful is fine machinery, with eleaming steel= 2% 
and brass and whirling shafts,’’ « Beauti- 
ful are the granite wharves,’ “‘ Beautiful _ 
are the smelting fires that blaze from ~ 
their towers a “gush of glory into the 
night’?! The ‘muse of Poetry shrieks 
at these mighty lines. She protests that 
while smoke and slag, and machinery — 
with gleaming steel and iron and whitling — 
shafts are undoubted realities, they are not 
poetry, and in such lines as these do not 
lend themselves easily to congregational 
singing. Mr. Scott has done his best, _ 
and, indeed, the whole of this section 
owes whatever worth it has to the great 

skill displayed in its musical setting, ~ 
and is an illustration of an old saying 
that good music by its magic can give 

the baldest prose some semblance of 
poetic grace. 


¥ 


J. W... 


A PLEA FOR TRADITION. 


Modern Substitutes for Traditional Christian- 
ity. ee eee McClure, M.A. . London: iF: 
$.P.C.K., a 

THIS Ke will appeal strongly to he 
man who wants no substitutes for tradi-_ 
tional Christianity, by showing up the  — 
sin and wickedness of some of those 
who have gone so far astray as to offer 
them. The spirit of it reminds us of the — 
question of that melancholy and futile 
don in «Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Why is itT 
dislike the things I dislike so much more 
than I like the things I like?’’ Canon 
McClure has not a good word» to say 
for any religious movements which for | 
the saving grace of tradition ean only 
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Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Eddy—they are~ all 
in the same black galley. The discussions 
of the various substitutes are much too 
brief and unsympathetic, where they are 
‘not mere argumenta ad hominem, to be of 
z, real value to any one seeking guidance in 
matters of faith. The first chapter con- 
tains allusion to the reaction now in full 
swing against a mechanistic theory of 
the universe, and we are treated once 
more to Kucken and Bergson in a nut- 
shell, These two have become a veritable 
King Charles’s head among the minor 
_ philosophers, and we shall “all soon be 
wishing their names were struck out of 
the book of life, and their systems, with 
a millstone about their neck, sunk in 
Styx. They seem to constitute the 23rd 
chapter of the Book of Revelation for 
the twentieth century pilgrims of philoso- 
phy, and one can sympathise with the 
anathema against all additions, so pre- 
2 sciently uttered in the 22nd _ chapter. 
- And surely even mortals have some right 
et to protection from having their name taken 
ie <= 10, Vain. 
Chapter IT. discusses ‘‘ Non-miraculous 
Se Christianity,’ and deals with the position 
a of the Rev. J. M. Thomson’s very frank 
and judicial book on the New Testament 
; miracles, which was the innocuous means 
‘ of relieving the episcopal breast of some 
of its phlegm at the time. It is an irrele- 
~ __- vant, inconsequent and ineffective chapter, 
and we are only glad, in view of the treat- 
__ ment of the representatives of Theosophy 
3 and of Christian Science ‘later in the 
_ book, that Mr. Thomson’s character and 
past history are above suspicion. He 
has escaped the avenging Furies that 
sniff the bad blood of heresy with dilated 
‘nostrils. 
Mr. McClure’s argument is that miracles 
do not contradict the Law of Conservation 
- of Energy, which we are willing to admit, 
- and even if they did, we would not for 
-— such trivial reasons alone withhold our 
-_ credence from them. The Law of the Con- 
- servation of Energy is in a somewhat 
parlous condition these days. The 
psychical is more than the physical, 
and cannot be explained from it. Also 
admitted, ‘‘ There is continuous growth, 
not blind evolution, but growth with an 
intelligent purpose.’’ ‘‘ Miracles then are 
—like the mutations, or the sports of 
-modern Darwinism—sudden new departures 
an what was previously continuous pro- 
gress, and spirit 1s behind them.’’ Then 
~ he goes on to say that these New Testament 
“miracles are natural enough as_ being 
~ associated with a “ Personality, who is 
a tremendous mutation, a new departure 
in human history, &c.’’ ‘‘ Our Lord’s 
miracles are consistent with His life, and 
His life with His miracles’’—so he 
_ quotes Dr. Headlam. We defy anyone 
to trace the logic of this movement of 
thought, and as for Dr. Headlam’s state- 
: ment, it is simply meaningless as it 
stands. There is no commensurability 
- between morality and miracle; the saint 
_ will sink like the sinner, so long as the 
specific gravity of the human body: is 
greater than that of water. Darwin 
never believed in mutations which from 
five barley loaves: and two small fishes 
would give twelve baskets of fragments 
after feeding 5,000 people. 


Eee 


We pass over the succeeding chapters 
of the book, with their crude methods and 
inadequate presentments, only remarking 
that Mrs. Eddy’s wickedness won’t account 
for the wide acceptance of Christian Science, 
except by the wicked, nor Nietzsche's 
madness for the Cult of the Superman, 
except in asylums, and why a fresh presen- 
tation of Christianity like Miss Under- 
hill’s should require a ‘‘ fresh revelation 
to establish it’’ one cannot guess. The 
best chapter is the last, on Rationalism 
and Secularism, and it is good in parts, like 
the curate’s egg. Eckhart and Tauler 
wrote in the fourteenth not in the fifteenth 
century, as stated on page 47. On the 
whole we do not note the propagation 
of much ‘‘ Christian’’ knowledge in this 
book. 

R. N.C. 
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THE MEANING OF MEDIAVAL ART, 


Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth 
Century. By Emile Male. Translated-by Dora 
Nussey. London: J,M. Dent & Sons. 21s. net, 

Ir is a little surprising that M. Male’s 
book has had to wait so long for a trans- 
lator. It appeared in 1898, and at once 
took its place in the front rank as the 
only book dealing adequately with its 
subject for the ordinary man of education. 
Those who have visited Chartres or Rheims, 
Amiens or Notre Dame, with some of its 
leading principles and ideas safely stored 
in the mind—it is much too large to be a 
comfortable travelling companion—will be 
eager to testify to the new sources of de- 
light which were suddenly revealed, as 
sculpture and windows were scanned with 
an eye illumined by knowledge. It is not 
M. Male’s object to supply the tourist with 
purple patches of esthetic criticism. 
For those who make sentimental journeys 
in search of pretty objects there are already 
books enough and to spare. He has 
attempted the more difficult and more 
useful task of interpreting the forgotten 
language of symbolism and> tracing its 
sources in contemporary literature, so as 
to restore to the modern mind some of 
the intelligent wonder and wondering 
intelligence with which the men of 13th 
century France regarded their religious 
art. The art of the Middle Ages, he writes, 
was at once ‘‘a script, a calculus, and a 
symbolic code. The result was a deep 
and perfect.harmony. ‘There is something 
musical in the grouping of the statues 
in the cathedral porches, and in truth all 
the elements of music are present... . 
The genius of the Middle Ages, so long 
misunderstood, was a harmonious genius. 
Dante’s Paradiso and the porches at 
Chartres are symphonies. To thirteenth 
century art more truly perhaps than to 
any other might be given the title of 
‘ frozen music.’ ’’ 

From this point of view he proceeds to 
examine the art of the thirteenth century 
cathedral, insisting always that it is 
enshrined thought, or in other words, 
that we are in the presence of an art 
which was fundamentally didactic. The 
four books of the Speculum of Vincent of 
Beauvais supply him with a useful division 
of the subject, the Mirror of Nature, the 
Mirror of Instruction, the Mirror of Morals, 
and the Mirror of History ; while his wide 
reading in the theological books of the 


period enables him to suggest many lines” 


of interpretation which ‘were - formerly 
obscure. 


Many objects—this 
applies ‘specially to the use of plants and 
animals in sculpture—he believes were 
purely decorative, and reflected only the 
taste or humour of the artist. Some 
readers will resret that attention is con 
fined to a few of the greatest churches in 
France, and there are consequently no 
examples from contemporary English art. 
But the drawback is not really so great as 
it appears, for the thirteenth century 
was. pre-eminently a period marked by 
a common intellectual life and common 
sources of artistic inspiration mm Western 
Christendom. 
M. Male’s book will have the root of the 
matter in him, The illustrations, nearly 
200 in number, have been selected with 
direct reference to the text, and are an 
indispensable aid to study. They have 
been admirably produced, though in several 
cases the detail is less clearly defined 
than in the French edition. It is only 
fair to add that this is a defect which will 


not be apparent except to the few readers. 


who are able to make the comparison. - 


——— ee 


Tne OLp-Fasntonep Woman. By Elsie 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s. — 


Clews Parsons. 


Mrs. Parsons’ book is not about the 
old-fashioned woman at all, as the term 
is usually understood ; it deals rather with 


‘* primitive fancies-about the sex,’’ which ~ 
lead us into very remote ages and climes, 
and yield some shrewd comparisons be~ 


tween the conceptions of womanhood as 
held by the savage and by civilised man. 
The author, who is. an American, has a real 
sense of humour, for which the reader 
should feel very grateful, and the lively 
way in which she strings together and 
comments upon the quaint superstitions 
and customs which are brought to bear 
upon her argument—a fairly obvious one, 
though it is not set forth in a dogmatic 
manner—helps to reconcile us to the 
rather breathless rate at which we are 
carried along. Mrs. Parsons is evidently 
desirous that women should escape from 
some of the taboos and restrictions which 
have hindered their development in the 


past, but not without using their common ~ 


sense and laughing at themselves occa- 
sionally. ‘‘ Feminism. and anti-femin- 
ism,’’ she says, “‘ are both made up, of 
primitive ideas. That is why their. un- 
witting exponents ean be alike so dull and 
so exacting—if taken seriously. Not. till 
they get some ethnological inkling’ of 
themselves will they become better com- 
pany.’ 


Tun Priurrive Cxurct anp REUNION. 
By W. Sanday, D.D., F.B.A. _ Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 48. “6d. net. 


THESE four papers on primitive Church 
Order, originally published in the Con- 
temporary Review, have all the familiar 
qualities of Dr. Sanday's theological. writ- 
ing, his caution and placidity, his instinct 
for seeing the best on: both sides, his 
anxiety always to postpone decisions to 


At the same time M: Male avoids 
the error of trying to find a symbolical 
‘meaning everywhere. 


Anyone who has mastered - 


. 


an unknown future. 


sation of the Early Christian Churches 
they are likely to be distinctly useful, 
though they might with advantage have 
been enriched with notes and references 
when they were re-issued. Dr. Sanday 
attaches a high value to the chapter on the 
subject contributed by Mr. C. H. Turner 
to the Cambridge Medieval History, and 
marks with approval the tendency to 
claim an early date for Episcopacy. It 
is a matter purely of historical evidence 
and not in the least of doctrinal pre- 
possession. It is quite probable that Mr. 
Turner is right, but his conclusions appear 
to us to throw practically no light upon 
the question of the validity of Orders, 
when what is meant is not the authority 
for traditional methods but the actual 
communication of a special and super- 
natural grace. The latter is dogma imposed 
upon history, and it is possible for a 
man to accept the history quite cheerfully 
while rejecting the dogma as entirely 
without warrant. Dr. Sanday touches 
lightly upon this question of validity, but 
he never comes to close grips with it, though 
itis clear that he has a strong personal 
aversion to the exclusive Catholic claim. 
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TE Unitarian Pocket Book and Diary 
for 1914, edited by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie (London, Essex Hall, 1s. 3d. net), 
is as useful and well-arranged as ever. 
The editor of an annual publication of 
this kind generally receives little thanks ; 
but he may always rest happy in the 
consciousness that he is among the blessed 
ones- who save other people’s time and 
help the machinery of the world to run 
smoothly. 

WE have received the Boys’ Own Brigade 
Calendar, which strikes a cheerful note 
with its yellow cover, and is not only got 
up in a very attractive way but has some 
excellent mottoes and illustrations which 
will appeal to the boys who are so fortunate 
as to have it presented to them. The 
portraits of the Brigade President, Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones, and the Brigade Secretary, 
the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, appear on the 
January page. 


) as 


We have also received a specimen 
copy of the Certificate of Membership, 
designed by Mr. Ronald P. Jones, and 
published by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which is specially 
intended for presentation to young men 
and women on leaving the Sunday school, 
or on the occasion of their being welcomed 
into the fellowship of the church. Copies 
of the certificate may be ordered from the 
Manager of the Book Room, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C., price 
2d. each (by post 8d.). Orders of 20 
ee and upwards will be sent carriage 
ree, 

——_p___ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus :—Royal Guide 


to the London Charities, 1914. 1s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE University PRESS :—St. 
W. K. Lowther Clarke. 


Basil the Great : 
7s. 6d. net. 


As a summary of 
the chief results of research since Hatch 
gave his Bampton Lectures on the Organi- 
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Messrs. JAMES CLARKE & Co, :—Christ.and 
War: William E. Wilson, B.D. ls. 6d. net. 

Sir Isaac Prrman & Sons, Lrp. :—The 
Samson-Saga : A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 5s. 
net. 

THe Sanvation Army :—Salvation Army 
Year Book, 1914. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Hibbert Journal, The Quest, Nineteenth 
Century, Contemporary Review, Cornhill Maga- 
zine, The Vineyard, Sunday School Monthly. 
‘* Poetry and Drama.’’ 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A NEW YEAR’S LETTER. 


My Dear Boys anp Girus,—As this 
letter appears under ‘‘ For the Children,”’ 
you may think that I ought to have 
begun ‘‘ My Dear Children.’’ But I 
rejected this for two reasons: In the first 
place, you might have concluded that I 
was some venerable patriarch whose ideas 
were bound to be antiquated. Whereas 
it is, as a matter of fact, little more than a 
dozen years since I started in my profession, 
which is that of a schoolmaster. (And 
this, by the way, explains why I venture 
to address you at all. I may not have 
taught much during these few years ; 
but I have learned a very great deal.) 
The second reason for not calling you 
‘* children ’’ is this. The letter is meant 
for all who go to school; and I feared 
that just those very people would fail to 
read it, being under the impression that 
they ceased to be children at the moment 
when they first entered the portals of a 
place of learning. I hope that you did 
then give up being childish; but it is a 
thousand pities if you left off thinking of 
yourselves as children. Unless I am 
much mistaken, you were not loth a week 


ago to admit that you were children} 


still, and take delight in it. Moreover, 
what is the meaning of the festival that 
we were then celebrating? Is it not to 
commemorate the birth of a little Child @ 
We read in the Epistle of James that 
“* true religion before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and keep himself un- 
spotted from the world’’: in_ brief, 
care for others, and care for ourselves. 
The first clause we are ready enough to 
remember at Christmas time. I trust 
that we do not forget the second either, 
but desire earnestly that our hearts may 
become as the heart of that little Child, 
and that, following his example, we may 
increase in wisdom, as well as stature, and 
in favour with God and man. 

It is a happy accident (if accident it 
can be called) that we begin our New 
Year so soon after Christmas. The feel- 
ings aroused in us then have not had 
time to evaporate, and we have definite 
material to work upon, as it were, in 
forming our New Year resolutions. And 
we at school have a further advantage at 
this time. Our own particular year— 
the school year that began in September 
—has already run a third of its course. 
We have fresh experience of the ways in 
which improvement is needed. Your 
School Reports will help you in that, and 
still more your own hearts. No doubt 
you came back after the summer holidays 


| three that were left. 
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full of zeal and ambition, and you see now — 


—happily before it is too late—what the 
end of so many good resolves may be. 


Do you remember the story of Tarquin — 
Tarquin the Proud was — 


and the Sibyl ? 
the last of the seven kings of Rome, the 
same for whom Lars Porsena tried to win 
back the throne when Horatius held the 
bridge. One day, before he was expelled, 
a Strange woman came to him with nine 
books, which she wished to sell. The 
price seemed to the King too high, and 
he refused. Thereupon the woman burnt 
three of the books, and offered the rest 
for the same price as before. Again the 
King refused. She then burnt three 
more, and asked the same price for the 
This time Tarquin, 
seeing the hand of the gods in this, gave 
the woman what she asked, and she was 
never seen again. The Sibylline Books, 
as they were called, became a treasured 


national possession, consulted at all times © 


of doubt or peril to the State. You, at 
the beginning of the school year, had 
nine months (three terms) before you in 
which to do a certain amount of work 
by a corresponding expenditure of effort, 
in school and out. Three of these months 


have now gone, beyond recall; but the | 


total amount of work needed in the 
nine remains the same. Have you paid 
a third of the price ? or shall you find your- 
selves compelled to pay a proportionately 
higher price for the six that are left ? 


There is not one of you but must, in the 
last resort, confess that he or she has at — 


least not paid in full. But do not be 
disheartened and let the end of the 
next three months find you saddled with 


a hopeless load of debt. If you will let 
your failure force you to efforts such as _ 


you have never made before—if you 
henceforth truly do your best—God will, 
in His mercy, forgive you a part of the 
debt; and that not only at the end of this 
brief year, but also when the time shall 
come for your earthly account to be 
for ever closed. 


But you find this subject or that so 
hard, or so dull—I daresay you do; but 
. what a splendid time the dentists 
would have if we never ate anything but 
what is soft and sweet! Also, there may 
be something wrong with you—with your 
habits of mind. Take my advice and 
make yourselves really interested in some- 
thing—something that occupies the mind 
and calls forth its best powers. Of course, 
I do not refer to such pitiful ‘‘ interests ”’ 
as fashions or professional football ; but 
great subjects of thought such as Art and 
Music, Literature, Science, History—the 
last especially, because without a know- 
ledge of history you cannot understand 
our life to-day ; and it is this life of to-day 
in which you will play your parts, that will 
be read as history by future generations. 


‘ 


Apart from the pleasure that such inter- — 


ests will give you, both now and after you 
have left school, they will help to make 
that complicated machine, your mind, so 
efficient that it can tackle with ease 


subjects that before seemed beyond its 


powers. And if you give your minds this 
keenness—this sharp cutting edge—you 


will profit in even greater ways than this. 


> 


The Latin for “‘ a sharp edge ’’ is acies ; 
but the Romans most often used the word 


(as many of you will know) in a derived - 
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sense, meaning ‘‘a line of battle.’’ If 
your minds are occupied with healthy, 
noble interests, there will be no chance for 
evil thoughts to enter in—you will always 
have an invincible fighting line to oppose 
the ever-recurring onsets of temptation. 
In other words, you will be able to preserve 
that heart of a little child—a heart free 
from all guile and malice and impurity 
—which, above all things, we pray that 
our children may possess. 

At this season, more than at any other, 
we realise what is meant by the flight of 
time. The Old Year is a symbol of the 

Past, the New Year of the Future. And 
what of the Present? It must be partly 
of the Future and partly of the Past ; 
for there is no space between the last. day 
of December and the first of January. 
“That is true; but. in another sense it 
differs immeasurably from the other two. 
For what is the Present? It is the 
only time over which we have control ; 
which is ours to use, for good or ill. Think 
for yourselves if that is not so; and, as 
you think, do you not wish that you had 
realised it before ‘‘ to-day ’’ had changed 
to ‘‘ yesterday,’’ before the once New 
Year had become the Old? For though 
the Present is transformed into the Past, 
it does not, therefore, cease to be a part 
of our experience. 


Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


We can turn over new leaves in the books 
of our lives; but we cannot tear out the 
old. See to it that you so write on the 
page that lies open before you that you 
may never have cause to wish that you 
could tear it out. Then you will assuredly 
find happiness yourselves and bring joy 
to the hearts of those that love you, not 
only in the New Year now begun, but in 
all the years of the great future in which 
you will have to play your parts.—Yours 
sincerely, 

H. Lane Jonzs. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mr. W. E. A. Axon. 


We regret to announce the death of 
our friend and contributor, Mr. W. KE. A. 
Axon, which took place on Saturday, 
December 27, in Manchester. Mr. Axon 
was born in Manchester in 1846, and be- 
came an assistant in the Manchester Free 
Libraries at the age of fifteen. He even- 
~ tually became a sub-librarian, but in 
1874 he joined the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian as office librarian, a position 
‘which he retained until 1905. His work 
was very congenial to him, as he was an 
omnivorous reader with a mind that was 
a storehouse of historical and antiquarian 
lore; indeed, he was recognised as one of 
the first authorities in the history, litera- 
ture and archeology of the county in 
which he lived, and of other counties far 
and near, as well as an accomplished 
linguist, a writer of articles, verses and 
stories (some of the latter in Lancashire 
dialect), the author of several books, and 
a contributor to the best-known en- 
cyclopmdias, the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’’ &¢, In addition to all this, 


he took a prominent part in the work of 
temperance reform, particularly in con- 
nection with the United Kingdom Alliance 
and the Band of Hope Union, and was an 
equally ardent advocate of vegetarianism. 
He also took some considerable share in 
local administration. In 1888 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and in 1899 received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. trom the 
Wilberforce University of America. People 
who knew Mr. Axon were impressed 
immediately not only by his remarkable 
industry, but by his kindly, modest and 
gentle nature. ‘‘ He always presented to 
me,’ says an intimate friend, “‘‘ the 
spectacle of a man quietly unfolding his 
natural powers not for his own advantage 
but for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, 
and especially for the help of those who 
were least able to help themselves.’’ His 
life was one of strenuous labour without 
ostentation or pretence, and the wide 
range of interests which kept his mind so 
fresh and active is shown by even a brief 
list of some of the books he wrote or 
edited, including ‘“‘The Folk-Song and 
Folk-Speech of Lancashire,’’ ‘‘ The Annals 
of Manchester,’’ ‘‘ Life of William Lloyd 
Garrison,’’ ‘‘ Sermons of Thomas Fuller,’’ 
(edited) ‘‘ Bygone Sussex,’’ ‘‘ Verses, 
Original and Translated,’’ and ‘‘ Cobden 
as Citizen.’’ Mr. Axon was twice married, 
and survived his second wife by three 
years. He leaves one son, Mr. E. Axon, 
chief assistant librarian at the Manchester 
Free Library, and two daughters. 


Mrs. W. G. CapMan. 


Tue devoted, faithful, often strenuous 
life and work of the minister’s wife are 
seldom chronicled; and yet if the story 
were told in connection with many of our 
congregations it would reveal services con- 
secrated by a rare and beautiful spirit of 
devotion. In the death of Mrs. Cadman, 
which took place on Christmas Day at 
Gatley, after a brief illness, there passed 
away a woman whose active mind and 
loving heart and shrewd common-sense 
were for upwards of forty years given 
without stint to the work of our churches, 
for the most part in laborious fields of 
labour. There are not a few men and 
women, boys and girls, in Manchester, 
London, and Macclesfield, who will remem- 
ber Mrs. Cadman with sincere affection and 
deep respect. Her husband’s ministries at 
Dob Lane (1867-72), Miles Platting (1872- 
93), Mansford Street, London (1893-1902), 
Macclesfield (1902-13), were the scene of 
much quiet, earnest. work, and Mrs. Cad- 
man was always keen and ready to take 
her share in all that was going on. Her 
advice and friendship were available at all 
times and seasons, and she proved a true 
friend to large numbers of people in-hours 
of difficulty and trial. It was customary 
at one time for a student of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College to be placed at 
Miles Platting for Sunday-school teaching 
and district visiting, and there are several 
men now engaged in the work of the 
ministry who will recall with pleasure and 
gratitude Mrs. Cadman’s kind and generous 
hospitality at her home in Harpurhey, 
Mr, and Mrs. Cadman had only recently 


taken up their residence at Gatley, after 
Jeaving Macclesfield, In their bereayee 


ment the sympathy of a large circle of 
friends will be with Mr. Cadman, and with 
the son and two daughters, the elder of 
whom, Mrs. Harding, was for several years 
so well known at Essex Hall, and is now 
living in Staten Island, New York. 

W. C. B. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 
OF THE WORLD. 
LECTURE BY DR. CARPENTER. 


A LectuRE on “‘ The Place of Christi- 
anity among the Religions of the World ” 
was given on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 17, by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 
in the Hall of the West Hill-road Unitarian 
Church, Bournemouth. There was a large 
audience, which included the Revs. C..C. 
Coe, H. 8. Solly and W. B. Matthews, other 
friends from Poole and Wimborne, and a 
good number of strangers. The Rev. V. 
D. Davis was in the chair. The lecture 
dealt with the great enlargement of know- 
ledge of the ancient religions which the 
past century had brought, and the new 
light thus thrown upon the Bible, which 
could no longer be regarded as a miraculous 
and infallible authority. The testimony 
of other forms of faith pointed to deep 
unities of religious experience; they 
covered a wide range of spiritual values, 
bearing witness to deep-seated human 
needs, and corresponding ideals and 
demands of worship, and of the peace and 
harmony of souls reconciled to God. The 
influence of Babylonia, and later of Persia, 
in the moulding of Jewish thought, was 
described, particularly in the coming 
judgment, and in the Adversary, Satan, and 
the world of demons in conflict with the 
powers of light, and it was shown how this 
world picture made the setting of the Gospel 
and early Christian teaching. Reference 
was then made to the broadening influence 
of Greek thought upon Christian converts, 
such as Justin Martyr in the second cen- 
tury. They claimed kinship with the 
truth and spiritual enlightenment attained 
by the great teachers of Greece, and could 
no longer take a narrow and exclusive 
view of the Gospel. Striking instances 
were adduced of the use of the term 
“* Saviour ’’ as apphed not only to gods, 
but to human beings, in the person of 
Oriental kings and the Roman Emperors, 
one in particular in which the Emperor 
Augustus is described both as ‘‘ God ”’ 
and ‘‘ Saviour.”’ 

Buddhism furnished remarkable parallels 
even in the matter of salvation by faith 
in the later Buddhist teaching of Japan, 
in which the conception of the supreme 
Deity has taken the form of the Amida 
Buddha, the Lord of infinite Light and 
Life. 

In conclusion, Dr. Carpenter turned to 
the question of the historical reality of 
the life of Jesus, and the attempts of cer- 
tain writers, on the basis of studies in 
comparative religion, ta invalidate its 
truth, I they would read the Gospels, 


14 
he said, in the light of imaginative com- 
yon sense, any such suspicion would at 
once be dispersed. There were, no doubt, 
mingled elements in_ the Gospels, put 
behind was the great historical personality, 
and the whole “picture was instinct with 
human elements of the life of the people. 
The germ of the whole development was in 
the single statement that Jesus appeared 
in Galilee, with a certain prophetic word, 
‘Repent, for the Kingdom of God is 
come nigh,’’ and the originality, which 
gave the ‘stamp to the Gospel message, was 
that ‘‘'The Son of Man came to’ seek 
and to save that which was lost.’’ The 


originality of speech and idea was not. 
such as could be invented for the ** de- 
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graded deity ’’ of the theory. -The ser- 
vice of man was the new note of Christi- 
anity. Like all idealists, Jesus was mis- 
understood by the conventional professors 
of his day, and came into conflict with the 
authorities. Temporary ideas of his time 
might drop away, but the inward spiritual 
truth remained ; the realities of God and 
man, the relation of the soul as the child 
of God to the Heavenly Father, had been 
verified age after age in churches of every 
name; there was the permanent and 
abiding significance of Jesus. 


PAUPERISM IN LONDON. 


Ir is a dispiriting fact that, in spite. of 
the boom in trade, and the tremendous 
impetus given to social reform in recent 
years, there were in the second week in 
December, according to the latest statistics 
issued by the Local Government Board, 
102,887 persons receiving Poor Law relief 
in London. These figures exclude lunatics, 
casuals, and cases of medical relief. They 
are lower than the corresponding ones of 
December, 1912, but almost on a level with 
those for 1900, while the annual expendi- 
ture has risen by over £600,000. 

Of the great working-class areas, the 
South district, with its huge population 
of 1,843,968, does not register anything 
better than a decrease of 2,449... The eight 
unions in the district have 13,789 outdoor 
paupers, which is only 1,154 lower than 
the number relieved in December last ; and 
of this decrease Camberwell claims 718. 
Parts of the district, like Southwark, 
Bermondsey, and Wandsworth, actually 
record a higher pauperism than last year. 
The East End, with its great docks and a 
population of 681,819, cannot boast of a 
larger reduction than 1,046, and of this 


number Poplar alone supplies 456. Out- | 


door relief in the district is lower by only 
392; and nearly the whole of this (883) 
belongs to Poplar. In the North district, 
which has a population of 1,022,637, the 
decrease is 2 
Islington, contributes 1,649. There are 
7,575 outdoor paupers in the district, or a 
decrease of 1,460, and Islington alone 
contributes 1,222 of this number. Thus 
it will be seen that the great working-class 
areas of London have not benefited largely 
from our flourishing trade. Of the entire 
decrease in London three-fifths belong to 
six unions out of the 29. The ratio of 


paupers for the whole of London is 22-8. 


Last year it was 24-4; in 1910, the year 
before the Old Age Pensions Act was 
extended, it was 268, The zatio has not 


,403, but to this one union, . 
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been lower than it is now in any year 
extending back to 1872, except in the year 
1891, when it stood at 22:4, but it was the 
same in 1900—22-8. There are nearly 
21,000 children in the London Poor Law 
institutions. Comparatively few are now 
inmates of ordinary workhouse wards. 


‘Most of them are educated and trained 


in district and separate schools, cottage 
homes, scattered homes, and training ships, 
and nearly 600 are boarded out with foster 
parents. During last year the number of 
children placed out after being educated 
and trained was 1,362, of whom 761 were 
boys and 601 girls. 


Wiru the object of stimulating interest 
in Colonial and Foreign work, the President 
and Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association have arranged for 
a mecting at Essex Hall on Wednesday 
evening, January 14, at 8 pm. The Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie will speak on 
‘Canada ’’; the Rey. William Jellie on 
‘*New Zealand’’: the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove on ‘‘ A World-wide Movement 
in Liberal Religion.’’. A cordial welcome 
is extended to the members and friends 
of our churches in and near London, and 
to any others who may be on a visit to 
the metropolis. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news: for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 

_ this possible. 


Chatham.—A special celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the opening of the Unit- 
arian Church at Chatham will be held next 
month, when the anniversary sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who 
performed the opening ceremony when the 
new building, which took the place of the old 
General Baptist Chapel on Hamond-hill, was 
completed a quarter of a century ago. Many 
of those who were present on that occasion 
have died, or removed from the neighbour- 
hood, but several of the original members of 
the congregation still attend the church, and it 
is hoped that as many friends as are able to 
do so will be present at the coming celebration. 

Dewsbury.— Unity Church has just lost a 
valued friend and supporter by the death, at 
a comparatively early age, of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walker, of Oaklands, Dewsbury, widow. of 
the late Mr. Walter Walker, of the firm of 
Messrs. Mark Oldroyd & Sons, woollen manu- 
facturers, who died four years ago. The 
funeral service, which was held on December 22 
at the Lawnswood Crematorium, Leeds, was 
conducted by the Rev. B. C. Constable, of 
Manchester, a former minister of the Dewsbury 
Church. Among the mourners at the Crema- 
torium, in addition to her two sons, two of her 
step-daughters, her brothers and sisters, were 
the Rev. Dr. Thackray; of Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury ;- Mrs. J. W. Connon, Miss Howe, 
Mr. C. Lupton, and Mrs, Butterfield. 

Evesham.—To the great regret of the con- 
gregation, the Rev. W. E. Williams has 
resigned the ministry of the Oat-street Chapel, 
having .been appointed through the British 
and Yoreign Unitarian Association to the 


January 18, ‘‘ Divine Service,’’ Mr. 
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Unitarian Church at Auckland, New Zealand. 
Mr. Williams, who was previously at Wimble- 


don, commenced his ministry at Evesham, 


in succession to the Rev. G. L. Phelps, in 

March, 1910, and has won the respect iad 

esteem of many friends in the town. 
Framlingham and Bedfield.—Farewell ser- 


mons were preached in these churches on — 


Sunday, December 28, by the Rev. Herbert C. 
Hawkins, when good congregations assembled 
to bid God-speed to the minister and his 
family. At the close of the services Mr. C. F. 
Dowring, hon. treasurer of the Old Meeting, 
Framlingham, expressed the regret of the 
congregations, and on their behalf made a 
suitable presentation. Mr. Hawkins com- 
mences his ministry at the Meeting House, 
Oldbury, Birmingham, on January 11, 1914. 
Lancaster.—A sale of work held in the 
schoolroom of the St. Nicholas-street Chapel 
on the 10th and llth inst., in aid of the 
renovation fund, realised the sum of £108. 
Leytonstone.—Services are being continued 
at the League House, 632, High-road, Leyton- 
stone, with the support of the London District 
Unitarian Society, the subjects and preachers 
for January being as follows:—January 4, 
‘““The Evolution of Religion,’’ Mr. J. Kins- 
man; January ll, ‘“‘ The Bible and the 
Modern World,’’ the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson ; 
A. M. 
Stables; January 25, “‘ Religion and In- 
dustry,’ the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson. 
London: Blackfriars Mission.—The almost 
inevitable falling off in attendance usually 
occurring in an interim between two pastorates 
has practically been regained by the vigorous 
efforts of the Rev. W. J. Piggott and his wife. 


Mr. Piggott has begun a three months’ special — 


mission for the explanation and defence of 
the elements of Liberal Christian faith, which 
has been noticed in the local press. 

London: Lay Preachers’ Union.—The 
monthly meeting of the Lay Preachers’ Union 
was held on Monday, December 29, when the 
Rev. A. H. Biggs gave an address on the 


problem of developing the religious life in the — 
young, which was followed by a discussion, 


The chair was taken by Mr. E. R. Fyson. 


London: Wandsworth.—The various socie- — 


ties are holding their Christmas gatherings 
during the present month. The Literary 


and Social held the new year’s party on Thurs- ~ 
day. In connection with this society a paper 


by Mrs. G. P. Blizard will be read on the subject 
of ‘‘ William Morris *’ on January 15. The 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., is giving a series of 
evening addresses during the month on “* The 


Faith they Live by,’’ including that of G. B. - 
Mr. Tar-~ 


Shaw and Rabindranath Tagore. 
rant’s recent address on ‘‘ Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Thought ’’ has been printed, 
and friends may obtain copies on application 
to the Church Secretary. 


Southampton. —On Thursday evening, Dec. - 


18, in the Kell Hall, Dr. Carpenter, Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, gave his lecture 
on “ The Place of Christianity among the Reli- 
gions of the World,’’ which he had given on 
the previous evening at Bournemouth. ‘The 
Rey. A. R. Andreae presided, and among the 
audience were the American Consul and the 


Principal of the Hartley University College. 


A brief report of the lecture appears else- 
where. The Rey. A. R. Andreae has recently 
been admitted ’as a member of the Southamp- 
ton ministers’ *‘ Fraternal.”’ 

Women’s League.—The New York League 
of Unitarian Women has formed a special 


committee for the purpose of distributing — 
liberal literature and information to those — 
who ask for it, and to keep at headquarters. 


a list of Unitarian homes in or about New 


York, where young people, students or workers — 


may be assured of safe and congenial surround- 
ings, eipho, as boarders or lodgers... The name 


arian Wixtothaion and Fellowship Committee. 


In clad to an appeal made by pears 
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_Ferencz, the wife of the Hungarian Bishop, 
the British League is endeavouring to raise 
a small collection amongst its branches and 
individual subscribers towards the cost’ of a 
window in the Memorial Church which is being 
erected at Deva on the spot where 400 years 
-ago Francis David suffered imprisonment. 
Several of the small branches have already 
sent a subscription, and it is hoped that the 
larger ones will follow their example. The 
____ smallest gift will be thankfully received by 

Miss Brooke Herford, and the sum total will 

-. be sent by her to the League at Koloszvar 
at the end of January. 


‘NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Messace From ANATOLE FRANCE. 

On his return home from his recent visit 
the Paris correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian asked M. Anatole France for a 
message to England. He replied that 
he could only repeat what he had said 
at the meeting at Kingsway Hall, that 

- England alone was in a position to bring 
about a good understanding between 
- France and Germany, and that he appealed 
‘to her with all the energy he possessed 
_to use her position to that end. He 
rejoiced to hear that the relations between 
_ England and Germany were so much 1m- 
proved, but le repeated that England and 
France together or England and Germany 
together were but two sides of a triangle 

_ which needed to be completed. Recent in- 
cidents had shown that the German people 
was at last beginning to revolt against 
militarism; he hoped that the English 
and French peoples would also resist the 
encroachments of militarism, and that the 
peoples of the three countries would unite 
to demand from their respective Govern- 
ments an understanding between England, 
Germany and France, which would guaran- 
tee the peace of the world. 


THE BANKS OF THE WANDLE. 
There have been many disfigurements 
of the scenery along the banks of the 
- Wandle since Ruskin made his forcible 
_ protest against vandalism in the intro- 
~ duction to the ‘‘ Crown of Wild Olive ’’ ; 
 butits beauty has not been altogether spoilt, 
~ and the River Wandle Open Spaces Com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on the 
purchase of a group of meadows near 
_ Mitcham Bridge, about 12 acres in extent, 
which has been vested in the National 
Trust for the permanent use of the public. 
The area thus saved is a picturesque spot, 
bordered by Lombardy poplars, elms and 
planes, and yellow kingcups and other 
wild flowers abound there at the right 
season of the year. The banks of the 
river just below Mitcham Bridge have 
been acquired, we learn from the T'vmes, by 
a generous donor who is arranging to 
vest the land in the National Trust as a 
~ memorial to Miss Octavia Hill, subject to 
stipulations for maintaining its character 
in respect of quietness and beauty. 


< WoMEN AND THE PLUMAGE TRADE. - 

‘‘ The problem before the dispassionate 
- pird-lover is to find, in the face of abuse, 
misconception, and similar trifling dise 
advantages, some way in which, pending 
the ultimate civilisation of woman, a 
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means. may be found of reconciling he" 
caprice with the interests of the bird 
world.’’ These words, which occur in 
an article by Mr. Bensusan in the Néne- 
teenth Century for November, have been 
made the text of a plea by Mrs. Buckland 
in the Limes for greater efforts on the 
part of women ‘‘to rid Great Britain 
of the odium of a barbarous traffic in 
beautiful and useful lives.’’ It cannot. be 
said that the indictment contained in 
the sentence quoted is untrue, although 
it would surprise many women of fashion 
swathed in animals’ skins and wearing 
birds of Paradise in their hats to be told 
that they are little better than barbarians, 
and, indeed, it is generally want of know- 
ledge and lack of imagination rather 
than a naturally cruel disposition which 
makes so many people indifferent to the 
sufferings of the animal world which they 
exploit. The sight of a dog or a cat 
which has been hurt or run over before our 
eyes at once awakens the feeling of pity, 
but the fate of the seal or the heron butch- 
ered for our adornment in far-off countries 
in countless numbers does not make the 
same immediate appeal. Nowadays, how- 
ever, there is little excuse for ignorance as 
to the manner in which furs and plumage 
are obtained, and the least that can be 
asked .of women of refinement is that 
they should only wear those which can 
be got without causing pam or running the 
risk of exterminating valuable species. 
Mrs. Buckland desires that women should 
write to the Members of Parliament for 
the constituencies in which they live 
urging them to vote for the Plumage Bill. 
‘* Already,’’ she says, “‘the House of 
Commons is overwhelmingly in favour of 
it. The thing to do is to ask members 
to take care that nothing is allowed to 
stop the progress of the Bill towards the 
Statute Book.’’ 


THE FounpErs or MoprerRn SociA.ism. 
The names of Frederick Engels and Karl 
Marx will always be linked together, for 
not only were they the founders of the 
modern Socialist movement, but it was 
the self-sacrifice of Engels which made 
it possible for Marx to carry on his great 
work. The story of these two friends, whose 
correspondence has just been published 
in Germany, has been re-told in the 
Manchester Guardian, Engels, it should 
be remembered, was the son of a man 
who had business interests in Manchester, 
and there the future Socialist in his young 
days learnt much from Robert Owen 
and the Chartists. Subsequently he be- 
came correspondent of a democratic paper 
edited in Cologne by Karl Marx, with 
whom he was afterwards to become so 
intimately associated. The revolution of 
1848 called him back to Germany, where 
he took part in the armed insurrection in 
Baden. After many exciting experiences 
he again returned to England, where 
Marx, an exile, had now settled. Both 
were in straitened circumstances, but 
Engels was unmarried, and had a rich 
father. He therefore resolved to sacrifice 
his own political career and enter business 
in Manchester in order that Marx might be 
enabled to carry on his ‘theoretical and 
practical work. 
Bee amis Ge ss 


ENGELs remained in Manchester till 
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1870, working with unabated zeal at un- 
congenial tasks in order to sustain his 
friend, at the same time studying languages. 
and archeology with extraordinary avidity. 
When in 1869 he gave up business, being 
now, 2 well-to-do man and able to ensure 
Marx a solid and steady income, the health 
of the latter had already been so broken 
that he could no longer work, and the 
remaining volumes of his works were left 
unfinished to be edited after his death 
by Engels. Marx’s wife died in 1881, 
and two years later he followed. her to ~ 
the grave, and was buried by her side in 
Highgate Cemetery. Engels died in 1895. 
On one occasion Marx wrote to him, 

‘ Without you I would never have com- 
pleted my work, and I assure you my 
conscience was always burdened with the 
heavy thought that it was chiefly for my 
sake that you had permitted your splendid 
abilities to waste away and to rust in 
commerce, besides sharing in all my 
miseries into the bargain.’? The corre- 
spondence between two men of such 
striking personality and noble aims should. 
prove of absorbing interest. 


Dr. Robert CotLyER AND CHARLES LAMB, 


The description of Charles Lamb given 
in a lecture by Dr. Collyer, which we 
understand is about to be published in a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Clear Grit,’* is entirely 
characteristic of a man whose joy in 
life was like perpetual sunshine, and who 
was naturally drawn to those who had 
the same winning and loveable temper. 
** A short and slender person you would 
have seen,’’ he says, ‘‘ with what Thomas 
Hood called a pair of immaterial legs, a 
head of wonderful beauty, if you could 
see it bare, well set on the bent shoulders, 
with black curly hair m plenty, threaded 
through with grey; eyes of a soft brown, 
hke that you see in some gentle animals, 
but not quite the same colour—odd eyes, 
you would call them; and a face of the 
finest Hebrew type rather than the Saxon. 
* But who shall describe his face,’ an old 
friend says, ‘ or catch its quivering sweet- 
ness? Deep thought, shot through with 
humour, and lines of suffering wreathed 
with mirth.’ He would be dressed in 
black, also of an old fashion, though the 
time was when he favoured a decent grey, 
and when a friend asked him once why 
he wore such queer old clothes, he answered 
very simply, ‘ Because they are all I have, 
my boy.’ 

*% 3 * 

** Lams had a good word for Judas 
Iscariot, and pity for the man in the great 
sermon who built his house upon the 
sand, and for the five foolish virgins ; 
but did not care much for the man who 
built his house on the rock, because it 
was clear he knew how to take care of 
himself, or for the five wise virgins who 
went in merrily to the supper, and left 
their companions weeping outside in the 
dark ; while he was not quite clear that 
there was not a certain grain of nobility 
in Guy Fawkes, that arch traitor who 
would have blown up king, lords, and 
commons at one stroke; and had great 
pity also for a man he read of in the papers, 
who was taken up for sheep-stealing, 
because the sheep was taken, too, and so 
the poor man lost his first and last chance 
at a mutton-pie.”’ 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 
By Pati H. Wititams, F.C.A. 
JAN. 3, 1914, 


gs All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘* Chess.” 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 38. 


By Puaitie H. WILLIAMS, 
(Specially contributed.) 


BLACK. (9 men.) 
A. 


Ti), es, Y 
ERIIAG 
I), fa, [gh 

upto Y 
soll 
we UV, Ui, Y, 


WHITE. (9 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


op 


Sotution oF No. 36. 
1.R. Kt3 (key-move). 

Correct solutions have been received from 
W. E. Arkell, Rev. B. C. Constable, Thos. L 
Rix, F. S. M. (Mayfield), W..S. B., E. Wright, 
Arthur Perry, A. J. Hamblin, H. L., R. B, D. 
(Edinburgh), D. Amos, Rev. I. Wrigley, Dr. 
Higginson, A. Mielziner, J. Johnson and L. 
G. Rylands. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. B. D. (Edinburgh) and OtHers.—It is 
astonishing what diverse opinions I have 
received on No. 36. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that it easily heads the list of positions 
for defeating solvers in this column; my 
Judgment surely requires no further con- 
firmation. One solver criticised it adversely, 
but sent the wrong solution! 

Caas. WILLING (Philadelphia).—See below 
regarding No. 33. Your kind remarks are 
much appreciated, but I am always anxious 
to secure variety in my chess journalism; I 
fear the style of one composer would soon 
tire my readers, however clever his work may 
be. I hope No. 38 above will interest you. 

Problem No. 33.—I am at last in a position 
to give the correct diagram, after much 
tribulation and misunderstanding. It is as 
follows: White (8 men): K at KR5; Q 
at KB6; Rs at QR2 and QR3; B at QR7; 
Kts at QKt3 and QB1; P at K5. Black 
(7 men): K at K6; R at QB4; B at Q4; 
Kt at QR3; Ps at KB2, KB6 and KR2. 
Two moves. 
The key is, of course, P.K6. The black 
pawns at {7 and h7 make all 
the difference. As Mr. Baird, chess editor, 
Bolton Football Field, has reprinted the position 
with these pawns omitted, and as I was led 
to copy it into this journal and also in the 
Chess Amateur incorrectly, our editorial labours 
will -be none of the lightest for some few weeks. 
I have about six ‘‘ corrections *’ per week 
from solvers all over the kingdom! The long 
and short of it is that the position was entered 
exactly as above, and how the endless. mis- 
prints crept in I am at a loss to understand. 
M. Moraes, the composer, has never been 
known to submit an ynsound problem to any 
paper, 80 the errors are yery hard lines for 
him in consequence, 


All anne are now removed. : 


Now Ready for January. 
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A Magazine for Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Teachers. 


CONTENTS. 


Editorial. 
Lessons for the Month: 
I. A World of Wonder and Beauty. 
II. Iam Alive in this World. 
II. A Life of Choice. 


IV. A Good Decision. 


Junior Department—T. M. Falconer, B.Litt. 
Senior Department—Bertram PSloks M.A. 
Primary Department—Ruth 


Our Story Pages. 
Letters on the Primary Department 
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ONE PENNY NET. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


HE Church is burdened with a debt 

of about £400, and this the congrezation 

are now making a special effort to wipe off. 

To help to achieve that end with as little delay 
as possible it has been decided to hold a 


CAKE FAIR 


on January 15, 1914. Baking and Toffee 
Competitions and also Pincushion Competi- 


tions will be held, particulars of which may: 


be had from the Secretary. 


Contributions of Cakes, Sweets, or Cash are 
earnestly solicited, aud will be thankfully 
acknowledged by Miss Mary W. Davis, 
Treasurer, 113, High Street, Merthyr Tydfil ; 
or Frank A. WHITING, Secretary gies Pont- 
morlais, ee Gee 


| tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
ek tesla eae ibs A, HARDCASTLE, 
SL. 


LesLiz T. BurnetrT. | Miss CecrL GRADWELL. 
Humeurey G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 

Save 5/- NMionthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. . Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Kastbourne, 


““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month, One.copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d» per 100; extra 


Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool, 


7 


charge locai page. — Address tha Epiror, 36 | 


Board and Residence, &c. — 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss AxicE HB. PassavaNnT_ receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 


S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
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Guests received.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. ~ 


OARD - RESIDENCE offered one 
Lady or Gentleman. Separate sitting- 
room if required. Every comfort, good table. 
West Hampstead.—Address for. terms, OC. C., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, WwW ©. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. — 


The Triumph of Faith. 
Sroprorp A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 


Five Points of Christian Faith. 
JAMES MarTINEAv, D.D., LL.D. 


These publications sent free, also infcanatteg on 


Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 
Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE, 
And for all other Exams. 


Second-Hand at Halif Prices. 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition. We are the first and only firm 
to quote and pay definite prices. 
quotations : Up to 2s. 3d. per tooth pinned on 


vulcanite, 5s. 6d. on silver, 11s. on gold, 32s. 


each on platinum. Cash or offer by return as 
desired ; if offer not accepted we return parcel 
post free. Utmost value guaranteed. Testi- 
monials in thousands from satisfied customers. — 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. aes 
69a, Market- mencers Manchester. - 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pigeiinatieat 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by_ THE _ 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3. Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. chester 


(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWooD. eens Saturday, - 


January 8, 1014. 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. | 


HsTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


PNio. 3733. 
New Senrizs, No. 837, 


National Conference. 
APPEAL FOR £50,000 


Saree fh O Repo 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


“TWELFTH LIST. 


Mr. Peter Eckersley, Chowbent .. 

Mr. T. B. Taylor, London .. - 100 

Mrs. Henry Rutt, London, In 
Memory of Bis os aera 25 

Anon. (2nd don.) .. 20 

Mr. Edmund P. Beale, ae 

Wamdeon oe. ‘ 20. 

Memory of “Mrs. Harper, 

Winnington, Cheshire 

Philip J. Worsley, jun., Bir- 

mingham (2nd don.) i 

& Mrs. Hy. Woodall, Sevenoaks 

T. M. Chalmers, Wakefield .. 

G. H. Crook, Southport .. 

Mr. Philip D. Holt, Liverpool ‘ 

Mr. Robert D. Holt, Liverpool .. 

Rev. Lawrence Scott, Denton .. 

Mrs. Charles Taylor, Bolton (2nd 
don.) .. 

Mr.B.G. Ussher, London (2nd don.) 

Miss Mary T. Worsley, Clifton (2nd 
don.) .. ee niet 

Rev. R. Nicol Cross, “Leeds ae 

Mr. J. Leslie Harwood, London .. 

Mr. John Sale, Northampton 

Miss HE, A. Carter, Hove 

Miss F. Jones, London (2nd don.) 

Miss L. Jones, London (2nd don.) 

Miss R. L. Notcutt, London 

Mr. F. W. Turner, London. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman P. Booth, 

Bournville..  ..° .. ae 

Mr. W. H. Travers, Liverpool 

Mrs. W. H. Travers, Liverpool 

Mr. John Gregson, Bolton 

_ Mrs. Bredall, Croydon .. .. 

Mrs. Haselden, Bolton .. . 

Mr. W.S. Jones, Aberystwyth 5 

Smallor sums and Collections to be 
announced later... ox 

Total _ Donations promised (of 
which £500 is conditional on 
the £50,000 being promised 
by next Whitsuntide) .. 44,389 7 8 

Total new and increased annual 
subscriptions .. -.107 0 6 


Donors of Ten Guineas become Life Members 
of the Sustentation Fund. 


‘Copies of the complete list of Donations 
to November 10 may be obtained from Mr. 
Harwood. 

Cheques should be crossed, made payableand 
forwarded to the Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Monxs, 
Stonecroft, Warrington. 

All other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, the Rev. JAMES 
Harwoop, B.A., 60, Howitt-road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 
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WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of 
Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 


bl Apartments, Service, and Table d’Hote Breakfast from 5/- ; 
7 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON 


Tariff and Guide on application to Frederic Smith & Sens, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1914. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER :— 


&A Tale of a Tail told by Two. (Jilustrated.) 

Tony Bear’s Christmas Tree. 

To Greet the New Year. (Full-page Picture.) 

The Lost Heir of Mound Hall, Chap. I. 

Pluck, (Poctry.) 

Temperance Ideas. 

The Yalue of Song. (Poctry.) 

Mother Nature’s Children. (Jilustrated,) 

The Boy at the Top of the Hill. 

Young Days’ Guild Work. 

Where, O where are our Little Coats? 
(Poetry and Pictures.) 

The Coward. 

The Camel’s Complaint. 

‘Puzzles and Puzzlers. 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


(Poetry.) 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, is. 6d. 


Published by 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


GOLDEN GRAINS 


THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 
Compiled by LADY AGATHA RUSSELL, 
with a Preface by FrepEeric Harrison, Litt.D. 


Royal 16mo. Cloth, 2s. net. 


Published by JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., 22, Berner 
Street, London, W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. 
January 
11. Rev. Professor PHILEMON Moore, of 
Carmarthen College. 
18. Rev. Thomas Paxton, of Bradford. 


25. Rev. Ropert F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D., 
Assistant Minister of Ullet Road 
Church, Liverpool. 


Evening, 7 


NEWHALL HILL CHURCH 
(Temporary Meeting Room), Villa Road, Handsworth, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

\ ORTGAGE WANTED for £1,000 

at 4 per cent., security freehold land 
1,317 yards and buildings of the old Newhall 
Hill Church, -&c., Birmingham, until such 
time the aforesaid is unsold. —Apply Messrs, 
RYLANDS, Marrinpav & CarsLAkgE, Solicitors, 
Cannon-street, Birmingham ; or ’Mr. 8. 8. 


WooLuaston, The mn “Acock’ s Green, 
Birmingham. 


[One Panny. 


Schools. 


WI LLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Term begins January 17. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B. ‘A, Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 

ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MisrTREss. 


AN - Y - BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 
PREPARATORY ’ ScHoor FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
For Prospectus and information apply to 


CG. J. MontegommEry, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHpr Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 
Next Term begins on January 21, 1914. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to 11a, Portsdown-road 
Maida-vale, W 


See cae GUILD (Lendon 
Branch), Hostel for Women Students, 
3, Brunswick-square, W.C. (near British Mu- 
seum and University College).—Full Board 
from £19 to £26 for a term of 13 weeks.—For 
particulars apply to Miss EH. S. WinuiamMs, 
3, Brunswick-square, or Miss C. WICKSTEED, 
International Guild, 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 
aris 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 

REV. WALTER WALSH, D. D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 

SUBJECTS for January 11: 


Morning: Messengers to the Times. 
Evening: Church Decay and Religious Revival. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


J ANUARY 10, 1914. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


——»~e 


SUNDAY, January 11. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HowpeEn, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WrEston. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaeorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 1l and 7, Rov. G. Mauricr Exxiiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston‘ 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. H. EH. B. Srergur, M.A.; 7, 
Rev. Frank K. FREESTON, “Conversion.”’ 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. Basix Marri, M.A; 
6.30, subject, ‘‘ The God we Worship. ’’ 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SorENSEN ; 7, Mr. StantEy Mossop. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListEr. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TupoRr JONnEs. S 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. T. B. 
SPEDDING. ’ 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Porn, 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 

PEARSON. : : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.A. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. , 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. W. H. SANDs. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 8. Mossor ; 
6.30, Mr. F, Corrrer. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WautrEerR WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. PHiremon Moor, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


West. Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, | 


Finchley-road; 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epcar Darryn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Luz, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Drtta Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. ‘ 
BrrMincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 

street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS, 
Biruinecuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN. 
BLAcKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Haru. 
Brackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprett Smrrx. 5 
BourNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev, Vs D, Davis, BiAs 


BriGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestitey PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE 
Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. SrrREET. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6,30, Rev. J. MornGAN WHITEMAN. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

2 Dr. G. F. Brecxn. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6,30, Rev. E: A. Voysry, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusit, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savetu Hicks, M.A. 

Evrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. HE. WIcLiaMs. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. H. Enriztp Dowson ; 
6.30, Rev. F. Heminc VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Lockett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Engar I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. H. Drummond. 

LiscarD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 

_ road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. Parry. 

Liverroou, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev, C. CRappock. 

Livrerproon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHoRT, B.A. 

LiverpPoou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBEerts. 

Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J.C, Opgrmrs, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. R. F. 
RatrrRay, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-streot Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancHEsSTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and _ 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smauery, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

PorrsmoutsH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonv. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePH WAIN, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. W. Cock. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wrntt1am AGAR. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6,30, Rev. W. Jeti, B.A. 

SoutrHAmMptToN, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRipGE Wetts, Dupiey Iystirure, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Stattwortuy. 

West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Roper, B.A. 


11 and 


CAPETOWN. ~ 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Batmrortu. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Wi~rRED Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Sincuarre, M.A. ; 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


BIRTHS. 9 
AUSTIN.—On January 7, at 31, Wheeley’s-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, to the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Austin, a son. 


ENRIQUEZ.— On January 4, at “Arden,” — 


46, Sheepcote-road, Harrow, to Mr. and Mra. 
Albert Enriquez, a daughter (Elsa Coventry). 

SWANNELL.—On December 22, at 12, Naylor- 
road, Whetstone, to William Henry and 
Sadie Swannell, a son. 


DEATH. 
THompson.—On January 8, at Childrey, in 
her 71st year, Ellen Thompson, sometime 
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Matron of the Dutch Almshouses, and for 


54 years a beloved attendant, nurse and friend 
in the families of Solly, Wicksteed, and 
Sharpe. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
———o——— ‘ 
YPEWRITING.—AlI1 kinds of MSS. 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, 8.E. 


ADY seeks re-engagement as Com-. 


panion, or Companion Help. Elderly 
lady preferred. Good needlewoman.—C. M. 
S., 163, Kyverdale-road, Stamford Hill, N. ~ 


RAINED NURSE, masseuse cert., 

- experienced, requires visiting cases. 

Highly recommended.—Miss Rusu, 55, George- 
street, Portman-square, W. 


WA NteD. — Caretaker and House- 

keeper at a Northern Mission; husband 
and wife preferred.—Write X. X., Enquirer 
Office, 3, Ussex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OUNG DUTCH LADY, student, 
certificated tutoress, French, German, 
Mathematics, Geography, Physics, &c., pos- 
sessing certificate for English and plain needle- 
work, wishes to go to England or Americaas a 
governess or a housekeeper's assistant.— Apply, 
Miss A. S. Berasma, Mantgum, Netherlands. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. ; 
Rev. A. LancasTer, 64, Stockbridge-road, 
Padiham. 


The Fnquiver, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
Toall parts of the World :— s. d 


PER QUARTER .. Re aie 
Per HAur-Y5AR... 365 OMIA 
Per YEAR... : 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin, 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 
Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally wil 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


PER PAGE 
HALF PAGE ee 
Per COLUMN A see vs 
IncH IN COLUMN ce 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lonpon has been besieged for a week 
by. conferences on education. The most 
important of them has been the Confer- 
ence of Educational Associations at which 
Lord Bryce gave the inaugural address. 
He dwelt specially upon our failure to 
forge close links between University educa- 
tion and the business world, as has been 
done in the United States, and the regret- 
table lack of intellectual keenness in many 
English boys. Why, he asked, did the 
English boy not care more for his work 
in school, and care more for knowledge 
aiter he had left school ? Was it the fault 


of the schools, or of the parents, or was 


it because the passion for amusement was 
now exceptionally strong ? Or had other 
competing interests, such as that por- 
tentously engrossing interest in athletic 
competitions to which the constantly 
growing columns and pages devoted to 
*‘ sport ’’ in our newspapers bare witness, 
erown so rank as to choke the love of 
knowledge ? Lord Bryce did not attempt 
to answer these questions, but his state- 
ment, of them is provocative of thought, 
and the fact that they do not sound 
exaggerated or unreasonable suggests that 
there is a serious problem of national in- 
efficiency and intellectual waste which 


must be faced. 
* % x 


We did not expect that our desire for 
an explanation of Mr. McKenna’s refusal 
to act in the Blasphemy case would be 
gratified: But the unexpected has 


‘letter to the public mind. 


happened, and the attempt to explain has 
only given a new edge to the controversy. 
In a letter written by the Under-Secretary 
of State two issues are confused, and the 
confusion has been transferred from his 
It appears 
that Stewart was prosecuted for indecency 
the day after his conviction for blasphemy 
and was acquitted. Because he carried 
on an undesirable propaganda, for which 
the police were unable to procure a con- 
viction against him, it is apparently 
suggested that he may rightly be punished 
more severely for blasphemy. This we 
hold to be fundamentally unjust. If this 
is not the implication of the official letter 
we fail to understand the attempt to raise 
public prejudice against Stewart on matters 
lying outside the blasphemy charge. As 
Professor Gilbert Murray writes: (1).‘‘ The 
present Blasphemy Laws are, as Canon 
Holland has put it, both obsolete and 
unjust.’’ (2) “* Itis highly unsatisfactory 
to use these unjust laws as a sort of dodge 
for getting into prison people whom we 
believe to be bad influences but whom we 
cannot convict of any legal offence.’’ 


cS * *% 


Ir is hardly necessary for us to add 
that we do not for one moment. palliate 
the conduct of Stewart, or underestimate 
the danger to public morals, if he has 
offended in the way suggested. We wish 
that we could have made our protest 
against the Blasphemy Laws in a case which 
had not so many unpleasant features 
associated with it. But we must ask 
our readers to keep the distinction clearly 
in their minds between a public attack 
upon the Christian religion—the technical 
offence of blasphemy—and offences of an 
entirely different’ kind, which may deserve 
severe punishment when they can be 
brought home to the offender in a court of 


law. We object to prosecutions under the 
obsolete blasphemy laws as contrary to 
public policy and the true interests of 
religion, whether the accused be a scoundrel 
or a saint. 
+> eee 

THERE has been some slight cessation 
this week of the Kikuyu storm which has 
been raging in the columns of the Times. 
We agree that it is a good thing that it 
should be so. A newspaper controversy 
may do as much to kindle partizanship as 
to help just judgment in a controversy, 
which requires careful handling and the 
absence of hot words. In the present 
case, however, some good purpose has 
been served. The strength of divergent 
opinions has been made clear, as well ag 
the tenacity with which each side claims 
its rightful place within the Anglican 
fellowship. Moreover, the controversialist 
has been reminded that there is such a 
thing as an appeal to history. This is 
not a matter which can be decided @ 
prior, or by driving a few sentences in 
the Prayer Book to their logical conclusion — 
without paying any regard to their con- 
text or to the habits and traditions of a 
living society. 


* *% * 


In spite of the rebuke administered to 
us by Mr. Lloyd Thomas in a letter which 
we publish to-day, we are quite unrepentant 
about our comments of last week. We are 
still of opinion that the storm-centre of 
the present controversy is not the question 
of Broad Church subscription, but the 
attempt of the High Church party to 
capture the Church for their own exclusive 
position. The Bishop of Oxford makes 
it clear in his letter that the High Church- 
men, and we do him-no injustice in in- 
cluding him among them, will regard it 
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as ‘‘ strictly intolerable ” if others are 
allowed to do things which they have 
long regarded as permissible. As we have 
pointed out, the High Church doctrine 
about the priesthood is in its very nature 
exclusive, but fortunately the Church of 
England is Protestant as well as Catholic. 
Its formularies are saturated with the 
spirit and teaching of the Reformation, 
and through long periods of its history it 
has inclined far more to, the party of 
Reform than to the medieval temper, 
which at the present time has captivated 
and captured many of the clergy, much, 
we fear, to their own undoing. 


> 


* * * 


Nor do-we think that our criticism of 
the Bishop of Oxford’s position was unfair, 
at least as we are able to understand it. 
Of course it would be another matter if 
we were able to accept Dr. Gore as the 
one man who knows “‘ where compromise 
is wise and legitimate, and where it is 
dishonourable and shameful.’’ But with 
all our reverence for him as a fearless 
reformer, and even more—for this debt 
is of longer standing—as a religious teacher 
with a rare gift of insight into the heart 


of the Gospel, we are quite unable to join 


in any such pontifical act of homage. 
The difficulty is this. The Bishop is 
not the only man who “knows exactly 
what he wants,’’ to quote the words 
used by Mr. Thomas. Other men of equal 
intelligence, and no less loyal to the spirit 
and order of the Church of England, as 
they understand them, do not agree with 


him. Who is to judge between them, if 


not the tolerance of common sense and 
the moderating spirit of history, often 
so much wiser and broader than our 
hasty decisions ? 


* * * 


MorEOVER only a few years ago Dr. 
Gore himself was among the heretics. 
We remember well the storm which 
gathered round his head after the 
publication of ‘‘ Lux Mundi.’’ In the 
opinion of many sincere and able men 
of that day, he was guilty of ‘* dis- 
honourable and shameful ’’ compromise. 
With the lapse of time his heresies have 
almost sunk into oblivion. But it is not 
fair to expect the heresies of younger men 
and the newer day to stop just at the 
point where Dr. Gore has chosen to say 
‘““thus far but no farther.’’ His own 
religious position, so far as it has been 
_revealed to the world, is based largely 


on the selective principle of private judg-. 


ment. We are glad that it is so, though 
his use of private judgment seems to us 
to lead him to some strange and bafiling 
conclusions, and even to betray him at 
times into courses of action, which coming 
from him do not seem to other men to 
be either reasonable or ‘fair. 
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THE INCLUSIVENESS OF CHRIST. 
By rue Rev. Henry Gow. 


“ John said unto him, Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name and we forbade him, 
because he followeth not with us. But Jesus 
said, Forbid him not; .. for he that is not 
against us is for us.’’—ManrkK ix. 38, 39, 


Ir is not difficult to reconstruct the 
incident in connection with which those 
words of Jesus were spoken. 

Some young man had heard Jesus preach- 
ing the Gospel, and had been deeply 
moyed. He did not go up to Jesus and 
talk with him at the close of the address. 
He did not attempt to enrol himself 
formally as a disciple. He went away 
silently and thankfully, feeling that the 
spirit of his life was changed: He returned 
home and began to speak and to heal 
in the name of Jesus. He believed that 
the Gospel called him to work for God and 
man, but he did not feel the necessity 
of joining the circle of the disciples. 
Perhaps he had heard Jesus saying such 
words as those in the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of God, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father in heaven.’’ He had 
no outward authorisation from the disciples, 
no direct connection with them; he felt 
that the inward authorisation was enough. 
But the disciples, when they found him 
preaching and casting out devils in the 
name of Jesus, did not approve of his 
conduct. He had not joined himself 
to them. He had not been examined. 
He had not received permission. His 
work was not being performed under their 
egis. It did not bring any strength to 
their organisation. It was a sporadic, 
individual effort. If men were allowed 
to speak and act and live as Christians 
without joining the central organisation of 
Christianity, the movement, they thought, 
would soon fall into great confusion. 
He could not be recognised. All Christians 
must come inside the ring. They must be 
formally admitted and approved by Jesus 
and his disciples. Everyone outside must 
be regarded as a non-Christian. By this 
means order would be preserved, and it 
would be easy to draw clear and definite 
lines of separation. It would be an intoler- 
able breach of discipline, so the disciples 
thought, to allow men to be unattached 
Christians. The unattached must be re- 
garded as non-Christians or schismatics ; 
they could not be recognised, or per- 
mitted to cast out devils in the name of 
Jesus. 

It was against this narrow view of 
Christianity as essentially a formal organ- 
isation or Church that Jesus spoke the 
words of my text: ‘‘ Forbid him not; 
for he that is not against us is for us.’? 
He rejoiced to hear of this young man’s 
good works. He welcomed him as a 
fellow-labourer and a disciple, although 
he had notfconnected himself outwardly 
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| with the disciples. It is a significant and 
noble expression of the freedom of Chris- 
tianity, of the invisible union of men 
who strive in their own ways to follow 
Jesus; it is a great declaration on the — 
part of Jesus that men are Christians, — 


not because they belong to a particular — 


organisation or profess a particular creed, — 


but by unity of spirit and of aim. 
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On this New Year’s Sunday, when we * 3 


are looking out into the future, I want to— 
consider with you the present position 
and tendency 
We are all aware of the strange state of © 
excitement and controversy which exists 
at the moment in the great Anglican 
Church through a certain incident which 
has taken place in the mission field in 
Africa, As you probably know, a number 
of Protestant missionaries met together 
a short time ago for conference in Kikuyu. ~ 
There were Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Wesleyans amongst them. 
They felt that, for their own sake and for 
the sake of their common work, it was 
good for them to mect together in friendly 
counsel. They realised, what their supporters 
at home often fail to realise, that it was a 
serious stumbling-block to them in their 
efforts to convert the natives when they 
quarrelled with or opposed one another. 
These childish peoples have a certain 
wisdom of childhood from which more 
civilised peoples may learn important 
lessons. It is possible to give them an 
idea of Christianity as a Gospel of love, 
of self-sacrifice, of honour and purity. 
It is possible to teach them reverence for 
Jesus and to lead them to believe in the 
Fatherhood of God. But they cannot 
understand the differences between Pro- 
testant Christians. If a man has been 
converted by an Anglican clergyman, if 
he has put away his superstitious poly- 
theism and is trying to live in accordance | 
with the teachings of Jesus, he is quite 
ready to attend a Presbyterian or a Baptist 
Church when he moves into another 
district. He cannot see any vital distinc- 
tion amongst those Churches, and if you 
could make him feel any vital distinction 
it would be an offence and a hindrance 
to him in his upward path. He is inclined 
to say, Settle your differences at home 
before you come out here to convert us. 
How can we decide which of you is right ? 
Itis very likely, if you force him to realise 
the differences among Christians, that 
he will relapse again into heathendom. 
You can teach him to understand a little | 
of Christianity,- but if you insist on his 
becoming an Anglican or a Baptist or a 
Presbyterian, and command him to con- 
demn all other forms of Christianity, he 
falls into utter confusion, and is inclined 
to reject Christianity itself. This is what 
our Christian missionaries of all sects 
are realising more and more clearly. 
Childish nations by their simplicity are 
forcing them to a union, which the more 


of Church communion. 
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cultivated intellect of orthodox Christians - 


at: home is unwilling to accept. So true 
is it, as Jesus says, that God has hidden 
these things from the wise and from the — 


understanding, and has revealed them os 


unto babes. ae 
In this missionary conference to which | 

I have referred, under the influence of 

such experiences, there was a united — 


Communion service. It was held in a — 


— 


~ 
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- and forgetfulness. 
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Presbyterian church, the Anglican Service 
was read, two Bishops took part in adminis- 
tering the Communion, and all present, 
Baptists, Wesleyans, Presbyterians and An- 
glicans, broke bread and drank wine to- 
gether in memory of Jesus, uniting together 


in fellowship and loyalty to their leader 


and their Lord. Another African Bishop, 


not present on the occasion, heard with 


horror of ‘this Communion service, and 
sent off letters to England, indicting his 
two brother bishops for heresy. They 
were, in his opinion, no longer worthy 
to be bishops of the English Church 
for having administered the Sacrament 
to Baptists and Presbyterians and partaken 
of it with them. 

t We know what a sensation has been 
produced in the English Church at home, 
Honoured Anglicans are divided from each 
other most seriously upon the question. 
Dean Hensley Henson and other Broad 
and Evangelical Churchmen support the 
action of the two bishops and express 
entire approval of their conduct. On the 
other hand, such a strong, courageous, and 
honoured leader as Bishop Gore, the Bishop 


of Oxford, writes with firm and sorrowful 


condemnation of their action, and he is 
supported by most High Churchmen. To 
Bishop Gore it seems like the beginning of 
the disruption of the Anglican Church if 


such promiscuous fellowship and com- 


munion is allowed. They take gloomy 
views of the future; they insist on the 
exclusiveness of the Anglican Church. 
No man or woman who has not been con- 
firmed should be admitted to the Com- 
munion. No Church building can be 
regarded as a church unless it has been 
consecrated according to Anglican rites. 
No minister can be regarded as a minister 
unless he has been ordained by a bishop. 
No one claiming to be a Christian can be 
accepted by Anglicanism as a true Christian 
unless he has been baptized and confirmed 
according to the prescribed forms. Non- 
conformist missionaries are unauthorised 
teachers, with whom no communion can 
be held. This is the position of the High 


~ Church party in the English Church. 


It is impossible to say what will happen. 
Very probably the excitement will die 
away and the fundamental differences of 
opinion amongst the Anglicans will be 
covered up again for a time and ignored. 


- That is the kind of advice which an old 


man like Professor Sanday gives. He does 
not attempt to divide between the two 
points of view. He merely urges peace 
It is not a very satis- 
factory solution, and it cannot be a per- 
manent one. 

This claim to exclusiveness is deeply 
rooted in a certain section of the Anglican 
Church, and is based on a belief in Apos- 
tolical Succession and on the necessity of 
order and discipline and the divine origin 
of Episcopacy. According to them, the 
Roman and Greek and Anglican Churches 
are the only true churches in Christendom. 
All other so-called churches have no vital 
connection with Jesus. They are mere 
amorphous sects, whose ministers have no 
right to preach, and whose members are in 
a state of schism outside the Church of 
Christ. The High Anglicans do very much 


what the disciples did. They forbid men 
to cast out devils in the name of Christ, 


because they follow not with us. It is 


the spirit of sectarian ee ae which 
Jesus condemned, that is being exhibited 
by Bishop Gore and his followers. 

Now I think it has to be admitted that 
exclusiveness, as a working policy, has a 
certain advantage. The Churches wnich, 
like the Roman Catholic and High Anglican, 
claim with sincere faith that they possess 
exclusive powers and privileges, do make 
a special appeal to certain types of people. 
It is attractive to belong to a well-organ- 
ised society, into which we must enter in a 
defined way and for which, when we are 
members of it, we can claim a certain 
superiority. A great German philosopher, 
Professor Paulsen, has said, ‘‘ The power 
of a religion to gain adherents is in in- 
verse proportion to its tendency to mix 
with others.’? The more a Church insists 
on its own individuality, the more it stands 
apart from others and claims to be better 
than others, keeping itself alone in mag- 
nificent isolation, the more it will attract 
certain types of people. It will attract people 
who long to be superior, who desire, not 
universal communion and unity, but a 
firm and narrow fellowship. It appeals to 
that in human nature which desires order, 
discipline, clear marked limits, and to 
that lower element which, not feeling by 
itself superior, hopes to become superior 
by union with a superior organis- 
ation. 

There is no doubt that one of the- weak- 
nesses of our own Church is its freedom. 
It is so easy to belong to it. No doctrinal 
questions are asked, no ceremonial initia- 
tion is involved. Anyone who feels in 
general sympathy with the services is 
welcomed not only as an attendant but 
as a full member. It lies with the in- 
dividual and not with the Church to decide 
whether membership shall take place. We 
should gladly welcome a Roman Catholic, 
or an Anglican, or a Baptist, or a Presby- 
terian to our Communion service. We 
should say to him, We have no right or 
wish to forbid you joining with us. If you 
yourself desire to break bread and drink 
wine with us in memory of Christ and in 
unity of spirit, we rejoice to have you 
with us. We do not ask you what views 
you have about the nature of Christ or 
about the meaning of the Communion 
service. It is sufficient for us to know 
that you wish to join in our service, that 
you take part in simple sincerity, and that 
you feel the spirit of Jesus to be a great 
unifying influence, bringing together all 
those who love God and desire to serve 
their fellow-men. 

To many people this seems a very loose, 
unorganised arrangement. To many it 
seems a cheapening and lowering of the 
meaning of a church. A church must 
distinguish itself more definitely, it must 
surround itself with restrictions and 
ceremonies, it must make demands on 
the beliefs of its adherents, it must learn 
how to close its doors, it must have some 
claim to exclusiveness. People do not 
want to join a church which is- entirely 
and easily open to everybody. You 
must make it appear difficult, you must 
create conditions, you must distinguish 
yourself strongly from others if you would 
appeal to the world. 

There is a fundamental distinction 
here of which the Roman Catholic and 
High Anglican Church on the one side, 


and our own free chucoheet on the other 
are the extremes. So far as policy and 
government, are concerned, there is a ~ 
good deal to be said for the Roman 
Catholic and High Anglican view. So far 
as the spirit and teaching of Jesus are 
concerned, there can be with us no doubt 
that our doctrinal freedom and refusal to 
impose tests, and our ready welcome to 
all who desire to join with us, is justified. _ 

But in defending this principle of 
freedom we run some risk of drifting into 
mere anarchy and of misunderstanding 
ourselves and our principles, which is 
much more serious than being misunder- 
stood by others. 

Conditions of Church membership 
there ought to be, even in the freest 
Church, not conditions imposed by a 
fallible Church from without, but  con- 
ditions imposed by the individual 
conscience within. The. responsibility of 
Church membership is not really less 
with us than with the Roman Catholic 
and High Anglican, but it is a responsi- 
bility for each man to settle with himself. 
We need to feel that responsibility much 
more strongly than we often do. As 
members of any Christian Church, how- 
ever free and open, we are consciously 
and definitely dedicating ourselves to 
the Christ ideal, we are trying to live a 
noble and self-sacrificing life, we are 
confessing our faith in a divine law and 
love as the guide and rule of life, we are _ 
pressing on to the mark of our high 
calling in Jesus Christi We are putting 
off all exclusiveness of prejudices and — 
ill-will, all that separates us into classes 
or parties. In remembering regretfully 
the exclusiveness of other Churches, it is 
well to remember that it is possible even 
for members of a free, open Church like 
ours to be exclusive too. We may be 
exclusive in our sympathies, wanting in 
free open welcome and kindliness of 
heart and ease of manner towards new- 
comers, content with our own friends 
and associates and careless about those 
brought up in other ways and with other 
kinds of thought. We may be exclusive 
in our attitude towards those who exclude 
us, or towards the masses who are in- 
different to us. As congregations of 
like-minded men and women, we Free 
Christians are by no means always free 
from an inward exclusiveness, although 
our doors and our membership are so 
open to all. 

On this New Year’s Sunday, let us 
realise the joy and responsibility of our 
freedom and our opportunities. We have 
no outward form of doctrines which ex- 
clude, but we may have an inward ex- 
clusive spirit. We need a more generous 
vital Christian sympathy, a more ready, 
easy power of association with others, a 
more kindly manner even in our welcome 
to strangers. 

Above all, as members of a Free 
Church, we ‘need the sense of responsi- 
bility. We are not asked to make any 
doctrinal confession, or to go through any 
ceremonies of initiation, but membership 
of any Church involves real duties and 
responsibility. It involves the sincere 
taking part in worship and a real desire 
for religious fellowship. It means a 
deep sense of the importance of the in- 
ward life, a desire for peace with all the 
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would have their virtues so perfected that 
they would never be upset by making a 
Others so conformed to the — 


world, and a quiet firm trust in the divine 
leading and the divine love. 

It is to strengthen each other in such 
ideals that we meet. together for our 
public worship. We do not meet merely 
to listen to music or to @ sermon or a 
prayer. We meet to sing and pray, to 
think of the things which belong unto our 
peace, to feel through communion with 
God our intimate relationship with all 
mankind and to gain help in the battle 
of life that we may be good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. 


ORGANISATION AND LIFE. 
By Epwarp Lewis. 


THERE are two tendencies observable 
alike in the life of the individual and in 
the life of society. The one is towards 
regularity, order, conformity, perfection of 
organisation, settlement; the other is 
towards irregularity, nonconformity, dis- 
turbance, rebellion, upthrust, challenge. 
The former is deathward, the latter lifeward. 
With Bergson in mind, the former is 
downward, the latter upward ; the former 
is essentially materialistic, the latter 
essentially spiritual. The movement to- 
wards perfection—in the sense of organisa- 
tion and order—is a movement into a 
blind alley. It is the place into which 
those things come which have left the 
mainstream of life. Utopia is death-land. 
Eden, and the New Jerusalem, are 
essentially the same; the one depicts 
as a garden what the other depicts as a 
city. Each is a state of finality and per- 
fection. Each is dead alive. 
void of promise. Each is innocent of 
ascending effort. Each is a full stop. 
Any alive soul, inhabiting either, would 
perforce become a fallen angel. Each is 
the haunt of him whom Nietzsche calls 
the “‘ last man.”’ 

Let us try and imagine this ‘‘ last man.”’ 
He is not a fact, but rather the logical 
issue of a tendency. He is the last word 
in organisation. He is a perfect being 
perfectly adapted to a perfect environ- 
ment. He has a Perfect Theology; he 
has no religious doubts; all have been 
settled to his complete satisfaction. With 
perfect clearness he knows whom he believes 
and why he believes. He has a Perfect 
Philosophy. There are no further ques- 
tions worth asking. All the riddles have 
been solved. All secrets have been re- 
vealed. All knowledge is up in the 
light. He has a Perfect Science. Hvery- 
thing has been classed and duly related. 
Everything is properly labelled and pigeon- 
holed. There are no mysteries., He under- 
stands all knowledge. He has the com- 
plete cosmos. All is in order. He has 
achieved the Perfect Moral order in his 
heart.. He isin no fear of making mistakes. 
He has a Perfect virtue: He never sins. 
He is beyond temptation. His will to 
goodness is matched with his knowledge of 
it. He always hits the right mark. 
He keeps all the commandments. His 
habits are as regular as they are approved. 
He is correct without effort. He never 
offends. His feelings never get the better 
of him. He goes where he ought to go, 


Each is- 
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does what he ought to do, and never has 
an off-day, nor wants to have one. He 
needs nothing. He lives in what some 
would call the perfect socialistic state. 
The means and methods of production and 
distribution have been perfected. Supply 
and demand are in final equilibrium. 
There are no rich or poor. There are no 
masters or servants. ‘‘ No shepherd, and 
one herd.’? He has no pungent ambition, 
for all are equal. He has no vital rivalries, 
for each man has his appointed place and 
fillsit. Allisshared. Everything belongs 
to everybody. His work is a pastime ; 
it is in the manner of taking exercise for 
reasons of health. He tenants a perfect 
dwelling with perfect sanitation. Sick- 
ness and old age are provided for. And 
doubtless in such a State which makes 
everything easy there will be euthanasia, 
so that his long life may pass into the 
longer sleep through the chambers of 


beautiful dreams. This is the ‘‘ last 
man’? and the final Order. There is 
nothing beyond. It is perfect. It is cul 


de sac. It is the ultimate whither of 
organisation. We may take a very long 
time to arrive there; but many people 
and many movements are heading for it. 
The quickest way to it would be to dis- 
cover that magic fluid of which Alice in 
Wonderland had the secret, and reduce 
ourselves to insects and occupy a vacated 
ants’ nest. 

The tendency is observable in much 
modern social movement which would 
eliminate the great incentives to progress 
—hunger, want, pain, hardship, and (in 
spite of its idealistic affirmations) in- 
equalities, personal ambition, scope for 
fullest self-expression. Observable, too, 
in defenders of creeds, guardians of morals, 
upholders of the status quo, and suppressors 
of all dangerous persons. 

Organisation, however necessary, is al- 
ways at the expense of life-impulse and 
life-quality. 

Order, however necessary, is always the 
enemy of progress. Happiness, which is 
the chief end of the Order, is not the true 
end of Life. Man may not be the last 
word of the divine creation, but just as 
every subhuman order existed to be sur- 
passed, man himself mayexist to be sur- 
passed. The Order exists mainly in the 
interests of the weak people. 

On the other hand, the wilderness, with 
all its risks, perils, hardness, and _possi- 
bility of evil, is better than the city high- 
walled in safety and security and in- 
habited by a perfectly regulated and con- 
tented people. The highway of God 
always lies in the desert. To say this is 
to voice the opposite tendency. This is 
the true Christian tendency. “The king- 
dom of heaven,” said Jesus, ‘“‘is like unto 
ferment”’?; not hke unto an organised 
Church, but like unto ferment. 

The point in a man’s life where there is 
ferment, is the point at which the higher 
kingdom is entering into him, and he into 
it. All his promise lies there. That area 
of his life which is regularised, well- 
ordered, conventional, conformed to stan- 
dard, is comparatively unimportant; the 
point of ferment is the important point. 
All else is moribund ; this is vital. There 
are those who would have their faith so 
settled that they would never be open to 
the disturbance of doubt. Others who 
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mistake. 
social order, that no impulse or enthusiasm 
would ever have the chance of carrying 


them away out of bounds. - How stupid! 


How traitorous to life! How faithless to 
the future ! 

The higher faith arrives in and through 
the experience of doubt—surely a common- 
place. Safety lies in the neighbourhood of 
the creed; but salvation, the health of 
faith, les in the neighbourhood of the 
doubt. Advance in moral insight is along 
the pathway of irregular impulses. It is 
true in the history of a soul, as in the 
history of England, that a new era begins 
when a man refuses to conform. The 
ferment is the thing. In that a man may 
be exceptional, irregular, unconventional, 
original, disorderly, let him publish his 
personality. It so often happens that the 
exception breaks the rule like a hammer 
and makes way for the higher law.. 

A man’s exceptionality, originality, his 
unique spiritual reality in all fulness, 
directness, boldness, passion of self-expres- 
slon—this is what the world needs, if it 
does not want, from him. 

“T come not to bring peace, but a 
sword.”’ 

«Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
but I say——.’’ 

«One must still have chaos in one to 
give birth to a dancing star.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
OUR AGE TO RELIGIOUS 


EXPERIENCE. 
I. 


HIsTorIans have a way of leaving out 
just the things we want to know. Mr. 
Birrell says, speaking of Wesley, ‘“‘ Our 


standard historians have dismissed him 


curtly. How much easier to weave into 
your page the gossip of Horace Walpole, 
to enliven it with a heartless jest of George 
Selwyn’s, to make it blush with sad stories 
of the extravagance of Fox, to embroider 
it with the rhetoric of Burke . 
follow John Wesley into the streets of 
Bristol, or on to the bleak moors near 
Burslem.” Even so fine a spirit among 
historians as John James Tayler scarcely 
knows what to do with Wesley and the 
Methodist experience. It is an accident, a 
by-product of the “Religious Life of 
England,” rather than a first-rate, over- 
towering development. Its success is 
attributed to the inefficiency of the Church 
and the sleepiness of Dissent; ‘it repre- 
sents no great idea, expresses no principle, 
is a mere outbreak of feeling.” It will 
either be re-absorbed into the Church, or 
die out (pp. 266-7). : 

As the historians will not tell us, let us 
try to discover for ourselves how religious 
experience has developed through two of 
its great modern stages—the Quaker re- 
vival and the Methodist revival—and 
then, after getting some grasp of the 
difference between them (for they are 
different) examine the characteristic con- 
tribution of our own age. 


=3. then t0= 


The Quaker revival, unlike the Method- er 
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ist, was a revival manqué. At the first its 
success was enormous. One has only to 
glance at the lists given by Prof. Lyon 
Turner, of Quaker conventicles in 1669 
and 1672, to realise how the fire had run 
through town and country. Mr. T. E. 
Harvey says (“Rise of the Quakers”) 
there were nearly 400 meetings in York- 
shire alone by the time of the Toleration 
Act of 1689. But in the year 1900 there 
were not 400 congregations in the whole 
of Great Britain. The spread of Quakerism 
was, so far as we can judge, much more 
rapid than that of Methodism was to be in 
the next century, and this makes the 
~ falling away and dying down of the move- 
ment all the more mournful. One passes 
through the villages of the north York- 
_ shire dales where George Fox poured. out 
his soul, and the old, grey, deserted meet- 
ing houses seem to ask reproachfully : 
Why is there often no vestige of a memory 
of that great work which, if it had been 
permanent, might have made Wesley’s 
movement unnecessary ? 
The answer is that both the problem 
_ that Fox’s experience arose to meet, and 
the peculiar form of that experience, were 
quite temporary, and passed away together. 
Fox’s conversion did not conform to the 
ordinary evangelical lines. His struggle 
and search were not for forgiveness and 
reconciliation, in the manner of John 
Bunyan. He sought for light rather than 
for salvation. That is, he wanted to 
know the nature of true religion in a 
man’s heart. He was intensely perplexed 
by the failure of the Church and Puritan- 
ism alike to make men truly good. Every- 
where he saw the formalism and unreality 
of official rehigion—the ceremonialism of 
the Church, the dogmatism of the Puritans. 
His own life had been singularly pure and 
well-conducted from childhood. So it was 
false religion, rather than bondage of the 
will, that caused his sorrow, and dictated 
by revulsion the character of his “new 
birth.””. Thus his problem was wider than 
that of Bunyan and the evangelicals. It 
was the whole nature of Revelation, the 
question how far an individual soul could 
have immediate knowledge of God—not 
‘simply the narrower, evangelical question 
of the personal moral life and its recovery. 
This narrower question was all along 
hovering about his thoughts, but it did not 
_ give the shape to his thoughts. What did 
give the shape to his thoughts was some- 
thing akin to our modern problem of the 
Self. Men of to-day, to whom “ inward- 
ness” is a commonplace of religious talk, 
can often not see anything remarkable in 
~ the Quaker insistence on the Inner Light. 
But that is because “inwardness”’ means 
for them a vague spirituality, the mind 
shut up in itself and its own workings ; 
they do not come to close grips with the 
problem of God’s work in the soul; and 
this Fox saw to be fundamental. He 
wanted to be sure of the Immediacy of 
God’s presence. He came so near, indeed, 
to our perplexities about ‘“ Immanence,” 
that the action of God in nature puzzled 
him as it puzzles us to-day. Thus in 
the “ vale of Beaver,” a temptation beset 
him which said, “ All things come by 
nature”; until a true voice came and 
said, ‘There is a living God who made 
all things.” It was through this pre- 
occupation with the Immediacy of God 
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that he also came to translate all the 
historic facts of Christianity into processes 
of his own mystical experience. Once, 
when he was with a company of Puritans 
who were discussing “‘ the blood of Christ,” 
he told them it must be sought in the heart 
and conscience, and his view met with 
much opposition. There is something very 
modern in this “ spiritualising ” tendency 
which Methodism quite missed. It is the 
modern note of simplification—the note 
which makes Lord Morley say (with some 
exaggeration) that Quakerism has been 
the most devout of all endeavours to turn 
Christianity into the religion of Christ. 
This simplifying note, by which historic 
Christianity was in danger of being spirit- 
ualised away into formless mystic states, 
is sufficient to account for the loosened 
grip of Quakerism upon the age after 
Fox’s death. But for Fox himself there 
was no such danger. He knew what he 
wanted. He wanted to find his own Self. 
In this he reaches clean across two cen- 
turies to us to-day, for it is in this want 
that we also envisage our problem. But 
that does not mean that he was what we 
should now call an Individualist in religion. 
Most of the meaningless eulogies we hear 
of Fox and Quakerism go upon the assump- 
tion that his spiritual life was akin to the 
anarchie, self-directed, ego-centric reveries 
that pose as the “higher-thought” of 
our own period. Really, the whole travail 
and stress of his thought was a search 
for Authority—not for the authority, cer- 
tainly, of priest or dogma, but just as 
certainly not the authority of the unguided 
Self. It was not a lawless Self throwing 
off authority. It was a boundless moral 
conviction seeking Authority. For him, as 
for us, that problem was solved as soon 
as his pent-up moral fervour could find 
for itself an Authority great enough to 
back itvand give it an Absolute warrant. 
The whims of a Self are poor authority to 
set up against Church and Dogma. But 
how if it be really a Divine Self that is 
speaking within? That is what Fox now 
discovered to be the case. His hopes in 
priests and Puritans alike being gone, 
“so that I had nothing outwardly to help 
me, nor could I tell what to do, O! then 
I heard a voice which said ‘ There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 
condition,’ and when I heard it my heart 
did leap for joy.” Such was George Fox’s 
conversion. 

It is plain that the moral fervour of 
this experience was derived from the 
dominant conflict of the Puritan age, the 
conflict between formalism and ‘ inward- 
ness.”” As Mr. Harvey says, the Quakers 
found “that what hindered people from 
seeing the light was often not so much the 
living errors as the old dead truths.” It 
is important to keep in mind the kind of 
“dead truths” against which Fox had to 
fight, for it was by them that his spiritual 
history was conditioned. It was a quite 
special and temporary situation. With 
the passing away of this situation the 
significant work of the original Quakerism 
was done. In one sense it was a failure. 
But in another sense it was successful, for 
it cleared the ground for those who came 
after, and made it possible for Wesley in 
particular to devote himself to certain 
more vital interests of religion. 

W. WHITAKER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KIKUYU CONTROVERSY 
AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
THE FUTURE. 


Str,—It seems to me that you have 
failed in your usual fairness when com- 
menting on Bishop Gore’s letter in The 
Times. You dismiss it with the remark, 
‘* These are not the words of a peacemaker, 
except upon terms which he knows before- 
hand that men of evangelical or liberal 
views will refuse to accept, for they in- 
volve a complete surrender to the strictly 
sacerdotal position.’’ 

Bishop Gore is a sincere and clear- 
headed thinker, a fearless Christian, and a 
sane ecclesiastical statesman. He knows 
exactly what he wants ; where compromise 
is wise and legitimate, and where it is 
dishonourable and shameful. He co-oper- 
ates in the most liberal-minded way 
wherever co-operation is possible. Those 
of us who have been associated with him 
in Social Service work know that a more 
candid and brotherly spirit does not 
exist among us. I do not say this in 
Bishop Gore’s interest, and I would not 
be guilty of the impertinence of pre- 
suming to defend him. I say it because 
I think we ought to understand this Kikuyu 
controversy a little better and see what is 
at the bottom of it. 

Without going into the wider issue of 
Bishop Willis’s proposed federation of 
the sects for the ultimate formation of a. 
native church in British East Africa on 
the basis of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creed, the absolute authority of Holy 
Scripture, the Deity of Jesus Christ and 
his atoning death as the ground of 
our forgiveness, let us fasten on the single 
fact of the ‘‘ open Communion’’ that 
took place. In June last some sixty 
missionaries, including Anglicans, Baptists, 
Methodists and Friends, assembled at 
the Hast African village of Kikuyu for 
conference on their mission work. At the 
close of this conference there was a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church by the 
Anglican Bishop Peel'‘of Mombasa. Bishop 
Wills of Uganda was also present. 
The liturgy used was that of the Church of 
England ; the sermon was preached by a 
minister of the Church of Scotland. 
The Communion was open to all members 
of the sects represented. From the un- 
dogmatic non-subscribing position all this 
may appear as an excellent example of pro- 
gress 1n Christian unity and co-operation. | 
But that is not the real point at issue. Is 
this co-operation permissible to the State 
established, dogmatically constituted 
Church of England? Surely not. The 
Rubric of the Church of England limits 
admission to Communion to those confirmed 
or willing and desirous to be confirmed. 
To disregard this restriction ig an act 
which loyal Churchmen may rightly resent. 
Especially is this so when taken in the 
context of the Conference and itsZproposed 
Federation. It is only just another instance 
of pledged priests playing fast and loose with 
their ordination vows and terms of subscrip- 
tion, And if we are going to say that these 
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things do not matter, then why are we not 
side by side with the Modernists working 
inside the Church of England (or the Church 
of Rome) for real freedom and inclusive- 
ness? Is it not precisely because we 
agree with Bishop Gore that these things 
do matter; that sincere and honourable 
men must have regard to their solemn 
vows and to the basal principles of their 
ecclesiastical fellowship ? 
incident is only the occasion for long 
suppressed antagonisms to reveal them- 
selves. I remember speaking to a Church 
of England clergyman many months ago— 
an editor of an influential Church of Eng- 
land paper—on the prospects of religion 
in this country, and more particularly of 
his own Church. He said, ‘‘ There must 
be a split, and that pretty soon.’’ I was 
amazed at his tone of certainty, for I 
imagined that the Anglican genius for 
compromise would be able to continue 
in some sort of make-believe unity for a 
long time to come. But my friend had no 
manner of doubt about it. The various 
sections in the Anglican body were too 
many and too intensely hostile. Who 


can reconcile (a) the modernists of the 


extreme critical non-miraculous school like 
the Rev. J. M. Thompson and some of the 
writers of ‘‘ Foundations,”’ (b) the ignorant, 
unintelligent, old-fashioned Bible-Protest- 
ant, (c) the eatreme High Churchman, 
narrow, medizval, aristocratically exclusive 
and Tory, always dreaming of Reunion 
with Rome, and perhaps plotting for it, 
(d) the educated, liberal-minded Evan- 
gelical, orthodox in heart, because essentially 
building on his personal experience of the 
redeeming power of the Ever-living Christ, 
but heretical in head simply because cultured 
and open-minded enough to be influenced 
by modern scholarship, (e) the Moderate 
High Churchman, essentially English and 
un-Roman in his Catholicism, passionately 
loyal to the Church of England, often 
broad in theology, and usually modern in 
his social and democratic sympathies ? 
These are only the main divisions. 
There are besides curious cross-sections. 
What sincere unity can exist among such ? 
Do we wonder that the ery is rising from 
more than one quarter—In things essential, 
Unity. ‘‘ Who can dwell with perpetual 
burnings ? ’’ , 

‘This, it seems to me, is exactly what 
Bishop Gore has been trying to get the 
Church of England to face, and I for one 
honour him for it. Permit me to quote at 
some length from his letter, for the matter 
1s crucial and may mark a new ecclesiastical 
era :— 

‘* I doubt if the cohesion of the Church 
of England was evermore seriously threat- 
ened than it is now. The reason of this 
is that three sections of the Church are 
pursuing their own principles to a point 
where they become really intolerable to 
the main body of their fellow members. 
[Note that Bishop Gore does not identify 
himself with any one of these three extreme 
sections, but is writing in the interests of 

the main body of their fellow-members.” ] 
I mean that— 

* (1) The critical school is maintaining 
that it is legitimate for a clergyman to 
hold his official position while repudiating 
in published writings the miracles. in 
which he must affirm his belief each time 
he says the Creed. ; 


But the Kikuyu 


** (2) The extreme school among those | liberty. 


who specially value the name of Catholics 
seem to be adopting a position from which 
the familiar views of Evangelical Church- 
men must be pronounced to be strictly 
heretical. ; 

**(3) The Evangelical portion of the 
Church, in its zeal for union among Pro- 
testants, is giving its approval to the 
‘open Communion.’ ...I1 feel quite 
sure that to the great mass of High Church- 
men such an open Communion seems to 
involve principles so totally subversive 
of Catholic order and doctrine as to be 
strictly intolerable, in the sense that they 
could not continue in a fellowship which 
required them to tolerate the recurrence 
of such incidents....I1 do _ seriously 
think that unless the great body of the 
Anglican Church can again speedily arrive 
at some statement of its principles such as 
will avail to pull it together again in a 
unity comprehensive, but intelligible and 
compatible with the moral principle of 
sincerity of profession, it will go the certain 
way to disruption.”’ 

If it be consistent with modesty I should 
like to say I entirely agree with Bishop 
Gore. Either disruption or a unity on 
some statement of principles comprehen- 
sive, but intelligible and compatible with the 
moral principle of sincerity of profession, 1s 
the only course for the Church of England. 
The scandal of the present condition must 
terminate. If Anglicanism wants to observe 
its own dogmatic basis (as Bishop Gore 
does), then let it be stated clearly and with- 
out equivocation and let its members 
accept that basis; or, if they cannot, let 
them be honest and honourable enough 
to come out of the Anglican Church. The 
present laxity and evasion and moral 
compromise constitute an offence against 
veracity and straight dealing, and must 
continue to breed spiritual corruption, 
hatred, suspicion and strife. As a Free 
Catholic, I am all for the open Communion, 
remembering that Christ tolerated Judas 
Iscariot at the Last Supper, and even after 
the treachery called him ‘‘ Friend.’’ 
In Church-life I take whatever risk there 
may be involved in an absolute trust in 
the guiding and organising power of the 
Divine Spirit. I repose perfect confidence- 
in the ultimately victorious power of 
Christ over the hearts and minds of men. 
If God in Christ, and in his saints and 
martyrs and heroes, dead and alive, cannot 
organise men into a free and voluntary 
unity, no dogmas or constitutions or form 
of words will ever succeed in organising 
them into a compulsory unity. 

The real live issue which the Kikuyu 
controversy has made to emerge once 
more is this—Shall we have a sincerely 
bound and compulsory Catholicism or a 
sincerely free and voluntary Catholicism ? 
We agree with Bishop Gore in demanding 
sincerity and in preferring disruption to 
a sham and fraudulent ‘‘ Unity.’’ We 
disagree with him because he fails to accept 
as the only true solution the Free Catholic- 
ism of Christ, who with freedom set us 
free, so that we should never again be 
entangled in a yoke of bondage. ‘‘ The 
only infallible guardian of Truth is the 
Spirit of Truthfulness,’’? and the only 
infallible maker and sustainer of Church- 
unity is the free unjudaised Spirit of Christ. 
Where the Spirit of Christ is, there is 


I will in no wise cast out.’’—Yours, &c., 
J. M. Luoyp THomas. 


The Old Meeting Church, Birmingham. 


January 5, 1914. 
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THE CHAPELS IN WHICH MARK 
RUTHERFORD PREACHED. 


Sir,—Miss Kensett’s letter has raised ~ 


an interesting question. The editor of the 
British Weekly, who has shown considerable 
interest in the matter, has stated pretty 
positively that the evidence points to 
Billingshurst as being the seat of Mr. 
Hale White’s labours, but when asked for 
proofs his columns were silent. Miss 
Kensett assumes that it is Ditchling re- 
ferred to in the Autobiography, and the 
records of the chapel show that a Mr. 
White preached there; but so far as the 
book is concerned, the only support for 
this theory lies in the place being described 
as D——-. May I point out that the 
Autobiography gives the locality as being 
in the. Eastern Counties ? 
was of Presbyterian origin, one of those 


‘ved brick buildings from the time of — 


Queen Anne,’’? and had an endowment 
of £100. As we read can’t we who know 
the district see the chapel in our mind’s 
eye? Then the country is described. 
Mark had been minister of an Independent 
Chapel in a town ten miles from the sea 
which lay to the east, and a small river 
ran through the High-street. Some dis- 
tance away on the west were soft swelling 
hills. The Unitarian Chapel to which 
he was appointed was in a large village, 
half town, a few miles away. While there 
he rambled among the hills, on the south 
side of which was a spot famous for butter- 
flies. One of his congregation was a 
retired brassfounder, whose ‘business had 
been in a town where Unitarianism 
flourished. Might not this be Norwich ? 
It is stated on good authority that the 
Autobiography must be regarded as fiction. 
Still fiction has generally a basis of ex- 
perience ; and if the author only ministered 


to one congregation in a county full of 


General Baptist traditions, how is it he is 
so familiar with the conditions prevailing 
in the Kastern Counties? Can the minute 
books of any of our chapels there help to 
clear up the mystery ?—Yours, &c., 
HE. CAPLETON. 
118, Highbury New Park, Jan. 5, 1914. 


—_— 2——_. 


THE CALL OF CANADA. 


Srr,—To me the most gratifying note 
in Mr. Bowie’s letter is that there is still 


a grand opportunity for the presentation: 


of our Unitarian Gospel in Canada, that 


the kingdom “may yet be ours, despite the — | 


fact of our long neglect of the call. Few 


of your readers at home can form an ade- _ 
quate opinion of the isolation felt by many 
Unitarians, who, in addition to the struggles — 


incident. to a pioneer’s life, have to sub- 
mit to obloquy, or throw in their lot with 


churches which they cannot conscientiously — 
support and whose teachers often delight 


in minifying the doctrines these people 


hold most sacred. I have known many 
such people in Canada. In Vietoria, B.C, 


‘“Him that cometh unto me 


The chapel | 
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“over a quarter of a century ago, among 


others, I met ex-members of the Sheffield | 


congregation who attended in Mr. Brooke 
ee Herford’s time. They spoke most affec- 


a few of his sermons and other Unitarian 


of these people was a splendid testimony 
- to the earlier life at home, and, in new 
surroundings where they were misunder- 
_ stood, was a brave witness to the principles 
which they knew were spoken against al- 
most everywhere. I am delighted to hear 
that Mr. Bowie became acquainted with 
some of these old friends who were asso- 
ciated with me in founding the Unitarian 
_ Church in Victoria over twenty-five years 
-.ago, Fancy! Serving all these years 
mainly by standing and waiting. 
_ These people and others like them are 
ek _ Drave and faithful, and are entitled to 
know whether they are really cared for by. 


4 tionately of our Dr. Herford and treasured |- 


publications. The faithfulness and loyalty | 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


LORD MORLEY’S BOOK OF WISDOM. 


Notes on Politics and History. By Viscount 


Morley, O.M. Penden: Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 
net, 


THERE is no eae way of giving an 
account of Lord Morley’s Manchester 
University Address in its published form 
except by the method of quotation, and 
the difficulty is that when once quotation 


begins there is no reason why it should end. 


He calls it Notes, and the title dispenses 
him from slavery to consecutive argument, 
and gives full play to his genius for flash- 
ing suggestion and aphoristic wisdom. 
It is a book not to be read through rapidly 
and then put aside, but to be used page 
by page as matter for meditation ; for 


here he garners for us in rich full sentences 
what history has taught him of the guiding 
principles of life, or personal experience 
has revealed of ‘‘ those habits of mind and 
temper upon which, along with knowledge 
of the right facts, the soundness of opinion 
depends.’’ Here it will not be unfitting 
if we confine our attention chiefly to some 
parts of the address in which his thought 
stands in close relation to moral ideals and 
religious practice. In an early passage 
he provokes us to serious reflection upon 
the meaning of Religious Liberty, “‘ in 
France and Italy a burning question; in 


the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, or are to cone converts to augment 
- the ‘Sania of other bodies who, sooner or 
later, may prevent us from getting a foot- 
hold after the hardest work has been done. 
It is not improbable that many of these 
faithful people at home, unless provided for 
in the new country, will lapse from church- 
going and say that the B. & F.U.A. had 
no interest in them. 
I hope, Sir, you will keep your columns 
open for the discussion of this question 
~ until the ‘‘ powers that be,’’ whoever they 
“may be, take active steps to provide 


- young men, the number of years does not 
matter, for those posts where there is 
everything to be gained and nothing to be 
lost in our greatest oversea Dominion.— 

z Yours, &c., Bs 

eee W. W. Cuynowrty Pope. 

Lewisham, January 6, 1914. 


—_—_—_>__— 


THE PULPIT BIBLE. 


Sir,—I would like to suggest to any 
who cannot manage their public readings 
- without making pencil marks upon the 
. page, that among their New Year reso- 
~ lutions they should include this: Never 
to mark a Pulpit Bible that 1s not, their 
own. +Having recently spent some time 
i in erasing from ours (as far as I could) a 
series of more or less ancient ‘‘ scores ’?— 
_ sometimes, alas, too deep to be removed 
_ without defacing the print—I have learned 
something alike as to the varieties of 
selection and as to methods employed in 
indicating the passages selected. Some 
of both may be described as rather curious. 
But I hestitate about an adjective rightly 
applicable to the taste, not to say the 
morals, of persons who take the liberty 
_ of striking their marks through verses 
and paragraphs, bracketting, double-lining, 
affixing arrow-heads, and so forth, in a 
book that belongs to other people. Several 
useful collections of Biblical lessons are 
- available for those who cannot readily follow 
their own note of chapters and verses ; 
and if none of these is wholly satisfactory, 
the reader may find advantage in writing 
the whole lesson out—as my friend Frank 
Walters, I think, invariably did. He can 
then ‘‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest’? as fully as he is moved to do.— 
Yours, &c., __W. G. TARRANT, - 
Wandsworth, Jan. 6, 1914. 


Ireland, Scotland, and even England, by 
no means a mere handful of dead historic 
ashes.’’ After a series of questions, which 
he leaves us to answer for ourselves—it is 
his excellent device for saving us from 


/ mental laziness—and in face of the fact 


that religious watchwords, “inspired by 
political and racial resentments ”’ are still 
in use among highly civilised communities, 
he concludes, 


“* Still, we may fairly say that in our 
State at least, within a single generation, 
a law of tolerance—not indifference, not 
scepticism, not disbelief, but one of those 
deep, silent transformations that make 
history endurable—has_ really worked 
its way not merely into our statutes and 
courts of justice, but into manners, usage, 
and the common habits of men’s minds.” 


Elsewhere he says, as a pendant to Rous- 
seau’s statement that man is born free, 
‘man is born intolerant, and of all ideas 
toleration would seem to be in the general 
mind the very latest.’’ Or he dwells on 
the fixities of human things as illustrated 
by Language, and then passes on to survey 
the indestructible element in religion. 


““Tf we survey the far-stretching 
cosmorama of religions in their vast 
history, how steadfastly the name, the 
rites, the practices, and traditions, and 
intense attachment to them all, persist 
even after reasoning and comparative 
methods seem to have plucked up or 
worn away the dogmatic roots.’’ 


A reference to De Maistre is illuminated 
with this acute observation, ‘‘ He was 
that compound of the profound mystic 
with man of the world, which often causes 
us so much surprise—unreasonable and 
unconsidered, for few compounds are more 
common even in a rationalistic age.’’ 
But we have said already that the tempta- 


tions to quote are unlimited and. hard to. 
resist. Everywhere Lord Morley’s great 
characteristics as thinker and writer are. 
present, in forms which are not the less 
delightful because they have been so long 
familiar, his large-minded enthusiasms, 
his just patriotism—‘ to deride patriotism 
marks impoverished blood, but to extol 
it as an ideal or an impulse above truth 
and justice, at the cost of the general 
interests of humanity, is far worse,’’ his 
belief in progress, which is no automaton, 
but dependent always upon personal 
initiative, and in all the higher reaches 
of political thinking, his unfailing loyalty 
to Burke. Burke’s ‘‘ splendid pieces on 
the contest with the American colonies,’’ 
he describes as ‘* the profoundest manual 
of civil wisdom that our greatest literature 
possesses.’” We may close our pleasant 
task of sampling these treasures of wisdom 
with a tribute to Mazzini, which shows that 
Lord Morley has not abated one jot of the ; 
moral fervours of his youth :— 


‘* Among the glowing spirits who have — 
been pillars of cloud by day, and pillars 

of fire by night—agents in transforming 

abstract social idealism into violent 

political demand—after Rousseau in 

date, Mazzini came . .. Without for- 

getting the splendid elevation of Chan- 

ning, most eloquent of American divines, 

in the struggles for human freedom in 

Northern America, the Italian was in 

wider range than politics the most fervid- 
moral genius of his time. No other man 

of his century ever united intense poli- 

tical activity with such affluence of moral 

thought and social feeling.’’ 


—— 


DR. ABBOTT’S NEW Eee 
STUDIES. 

The Fourfold Gospel. Section I. Introduc- 
tion by Edwin A. Abbott, Cambridge, at.the 
University Press, 2s.'6d. net. 

Miscellanea Evangelica (L.). 
Abbott. 
28. net. 


THERE is no writer on the New Testa- 
ment so baffling to the reviewer as 
Dr. Abbott, not on account of his 
obscurity, but because his work is planned ~ 
on such a vast scale and earried through 
with a massive apparatus of learning 
worthy of a Benedictine of St. Maur. 
We want to see the whole before we 
can fitly appreciate the parts, and then 
few beside himself will be equal to the 
task of judgment. The spirit which ani- 
mates him is exemplified in the beautiful 
words of the dedication of “The Fourfold 
Gospel,” “To those who are willing to 
undertake the study of the four Gospels 
as imperfect documents in the belief that 
their very imperfections were permitted 
or ordained to draw us nearer through the 
letter to the spint of the Perfect Life 
which they imperfectly describe.” The 
volume is occupied with questions of 
Gospel chronology and arrangement ; but 
we think that interest will centre chiefly : 
round the last chapter, on “Order and 
Arrangement in John.” In his preface 
Dr. Abbott confesses that he has come to 
attach greater historical importance to — 
John than formerly. “I find that the 
Fourth Gospel,” he writes, ‘in spite of 
its poetic nature, is closer to history than 
I had supposed. The study of it, zie 


By’ Edwin A, 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 
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especially of those passages where it 
intervenes to explain expressions in Mark 
altered or omitted by Luke, appears to 
me to throw new light on the words, acts, 
and purposes of Christ, and to give in- 
creased weight to His claims on our faith 
and worship.” Apparently Dr. Abbott is 
now prepared to regard the Gospel as 
genuinely Johannine in this sense, that it 
contains the gospel which was preached by 
the Apostle though it owes its literary 
form to a disciple. Among special points 
we may mention the discussion of the use 
of the Jewish Calendar in John. In this 
respect it is far more Jewish than the other 
Gospels, which omit all reference to any 
of the annual Feasts except the Passover. 

“Miscellanea Evangelica” has been 
published in a cheap form with a view to 
criticism before the volume is issued to 
which it will form an appendix. It con- 
tains three essays, “ Nazarene and Nazo- 
raean,” “The Disciple that was ‘ known 
unto the High Priest,’”’ and “ The Inter- 
pretation of Early Christian Poetry.” Of 
these the first strikes us as the most im- 
portant, as it throws light upon one of 
the titles which was given to Jesus. Dr. 
Abbott’s argument is briefly this, that 
“ (1) ‘ Nazarene,’ meaning a man of Naz- 
aveth, and (2) ‘ Nazoraean,’ meaning the 
Nétzer or Rod of Jesse mentioned by 
Isaiah, were probably interchanged by a 
play on the two words; so that the 
populace acclaiming Jesus as the Life- 
giver and Healer, altered ‘Jesus the 
Nazarene’ into ‘ Jesus the Nazoraean.’” 
If this contention is correct, and it depends 
upon a long argument, a large part of 
which can only be appreciated by a 
student of Semitic philology, then the 
title in familiar use in the Gospels was 
one of honour and had no direct reference 
to the place of birth. It is a tempting 
hypothesis, for the recurrent use of the 
place-name seems to have little purpose 
and is hard to justify. “‘ What have we 
to do with thee, thou Jesus the Life- 
“giver,” gives a stronger and richer mean- 
ing than “thou Jesus of Nazareth.” 


Trish Lirrrary anp Mustcat Srupims. 
By Alfred Perceval Graves. London : 
Elkin Mathews. 6s. net. 


Tue number of books calculated to 
enlighten the cimmerian darkness of 
the English mind in regard to Irish life and 
culture is fortunately increasing, and 
among them we must assign an honourable 
place to the new volume by the President of 
the Irish Literary Society of London. We 
.can understand many people glancing over 
the contents of this collection of essays, 
and feeling that they have been transported 
into an unknown world. William Alling- 
ham was the friend of Carlyle and won 
his place among English men of letters ; 
perhaps the name of James Clarence 
Mangan calls up some dim memory of 
‘““ Dark Rosaleen ’’?; but who was Sir 
Samuel Ferguson or George Petrie ? and 
what of Dr. Hyde’s collection of the 
Religious Songs of Connacht or Dr. J oyce’s 
Trish Wonder Book? Well, we can only 
recommend the reader to yield himself to 


Sih lure of the unfamiliar, and he wil 
goon find. himself in a land of enchant- 
ment. These essays, written in a pleasant 
easy style and with real enthusiasm for 
the subject, form an excellent introduction 
to the intellectual activity of Irishmen in 
their own country during the last two 
generation in poetry and music and anti- 
quarian research, and above all in the 
pious collection of folk-song and peasant 
lore. They are an attractive band, who 
deserve a wider fame than they have 
achieved hitherto, with their fine gifts, 
their intellectual ardour, and their in- 
difference to commercial rewards, which 
so easily ensnare literary men in England 
to their ruin. Nothing could be more 
fitting than that the author of Father 
O’Flynn should raise this monument to 
the work of the living and the dead, for 
he himself belongs to their illustrious 
company. 


InrrtatTion 1nTO Lirerature. By Emile 
Faguet. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 3s. 6d. net. 


We are rather at a loss to understand 
why a critic of the eminence of M. Faguet 
wrote this book, and why Sir Home Gordon 
spent his time in translating it into English. 
It is far too scrappy to be of any use 
except aS-.an index, and in an index we 
require above all completeness and accu- 
racy, two qualities in which this volume 
is sadly lacking. We turn naturally to the 
English section, to which special additions 
have been made, and we find no reference 
to Burke, Jane Austen, or Stevenson. 
The critical remarks appear to us to be 
often the reverse of illuminating. We 
hardly recognise George Herbert as the 
author of a collection of “‘ religious and 
melancholy poems,’’ with a gloomy quality 
‘* analogous to the modern Schopenhauer.’’ 
Again, we are not started on any fruitful 
train of thought by a comparison between 
Milton and Voltaire, on account of Milton’s 
‘* prodigious productiveness and his varied 
life, divided between literature and the 
intellectual battles of his time.’’ There 
are also some blunders so bad as to be 
unpardonable. What, for instance, are 
we to make of the following statement, 
“*In prose must be noted, on the austere 
side, George Fox, founder of the sect of 
Quakers, impassioned and powerful popular 
orator, author of the Book of Martyrs.’’ 
If the author wrote this, why did not the 
translator correct it ? Again, we are told 
that Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth 
were called the lake poets ‘‘ because they 
were lovers of the country-side.’’ All this 
fails entirely to betray the hand of a 
master, to say nothing of fairly accurate 
knowledge of the subject into which he has 
undertaken to initiate the uninstructed 
mind. 


Tue Rewicious Iystincr. By the Rev, 
Thomas J. Hardy, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 5s. net. 


In his new essay in Christian apologetics, 
far more decisively than in ‘‘ The Gospel 
of Pain,’’ which was published five years 
ago, Mr. Hardy has taken his stand with 
those who maintain the ultra-catholic and 
sacramentalist position in the Anglican 
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Church. To them ‘‘ comprehension ’’ is y 
anathema, and he who would be a true 
Christian is warned against the ‘‘ barren — 


regions of Humanitarianism.’’ The life of 
Christ, in Mr. Hardy’s view, is ‘‘ the un- | 
veiling of the Divine Object of our con- 
sciousness.’? He declared himself to be 
God, and disclosed to men ‘‘ the Triune 
Mystery.’”’ 


‘* The doctrine of the Trinity | 
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. 1s nothing less than the Divine Con-. 


sciousness of Christ.’? He himself is the 
supreme miracle. All the other miracles of. 
the Gospel record are natural and inevitable, 
when that is understood. It is not simply 
in the heart and mind of the believer that 
he is found; the great need of our day 
is that with spiritual intensity he should 
be worshipped as he is ‘‘ present now upon 
His altars.’? The sacrifices of all other 
religions are but the gropings of fallen 
human nature, efforts of a genuine, if 
perverted, instinct, seeking for reconcilia- 
tion with God; but in Christianity the 
perfect sacrifice has been offered, and the 
reconciliation accomplished ; on its altars 
“dead substance becomes the Living 
Victim.’’ Inthe Eucharist men must seek 
‘*-sacramental incorporation with Christ,’ 
for there is ‘‘ the central height of our 
response ’’ to him. It is in keeping with 
this view of Christian truth that not only 
the miraculous Christ, but the personal 
Devil, is seriously presented for our accept- 
ance, as an ominous part of the spiritual . 
realm in which our lot is cast. 

Such being the standpoint of the book, — 
we have simply to record our radical 
divergence, not only from its conclusions, 
but from its fundamental assumptions, ~ 
and from the presumptuous claim made by 
such a church asis here represented, in the 
name of an ‘‘ Exclusive Christ,’’ to be the 
sole vehicle of a completely satisfying 
spiritual life. Mr. Hardy appears to us to 
go astray at the very outset, if a wholly 
inadequate conception of the moral life, 
which in its deeper implications is at the 
very heart of a true spiritual experience ; 
and in his recoil from Modernism he is no 
less unjust in representing it as bent only 
on ‘‘ what is perfectly ‘ rational’ and 
obvious.’’ The broader sympathies of 
liberal religion and its convictions of truth 
are by no. means necessarily divorced | 
from the deepest reverence and humility 
in presence of the mystery of life, in com- 
munion with God. And when we come 
to the fundamental fact of our ‘* experi- 
ence of God in Christ,’’? we are compelled 
to join issue with Mr. Hardy at every point, _ 
in his exegesis, and his interpretation of 
the history. We do not find that we are 
left spiritually helpless by our refusal of 
his.dogmatic claim, nor that the reality of 
the Gospel is destroyed, or the quickening 
power of Jesus lost, when the miraculous 
element in the narrative is set aside and we 
penetrate beneath that form of the tra- 
dition to the actual life. The experience of 
God in Christ is a deeper and more vital 
thing than ‘‘ the Triune Mystery,’’ which 


theologians meddle with at their peril. — 


We take the word, not of the ecclesiastical 
dogmatist, but of Jesus himself, when we 
seek to become as little children, folded 


, 


den 
: 


in the care of the Eternal, that so we may 


enter into the Kingdom; and when we 
learn with him, in his spirit, to do the. 
Father’s will, and begin at least to under- 


stand what it means to be children of God. Sy 
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gratitude which is due to those who 
planned the series and under whose guid- 
ance it is being carried forward. As a 
student I venture to offer cordial thanks 
to Dr. Batten for a book which has helped 
me much. | eee WA Si 


Ezra anp NeneMIsn. By L. W. Batten, 
Ph.D., 8.1.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Barren regrets in his preface that 
he had to complete his contribution to the 
International Critical Commentary with- 
out the help of Dr. Briggs, one of the 
general editors, owing to the serious 


Tue Secret Hitt. Poems by Ruth and 


‘illness of the latter which ended with his Celia Duffin. Dublin: Maunsell & 
death. It is not easy to see in what re- Co. 1s. net. 
ee spect this book could have been improved, ‘‘ Tue Secret Hi,’’ by the Misses 
oes even if Dr. Briggs had been spared to} Ruth and Celia Duffin, is a pleasant remin- 
= revise it. On the lines laid down by the | der that commercial prosperity has not 
os editors of the whole series ‘it is admirable, | driven the spirit of pure poetry from 
Sa and should be of very great help to students Belfast. But these two poets seem to 

The lavish use of 


He of the Old Testament. 
abbreviations, allowed in all the volumes 
of the series, enables more matter to be 
packed into the available space than would 
otherwise be possible; but it does not 
‘ tend to elegance of style or ease of reading. 
~~ + On the whole, however, Dr. Batten has 
pee done well in this respect. No one would 
-———s expect: the notes to be other than severely 
= - compressed; but the longer paragraphs, 
and the Introduction as a whole, are models 
Sore of clear statement. 
ae The books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
printed separately in our Bibles, are really 
one book, and form part of the much larger 
a work known as the books of Chronicles. 
: They should come after, and not before, 
7—» > *‘ Chronicles.’” The Chronicler has © no 
good reputation for historical accuracy ; 
and the suspicion, justly felt in regard 
to the books connected with his name, 
has been used to discredit the value of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, since he 
was the compiler of those books also. So 
far as his own work as editor is con- 
cerned, that suspicion is justified. But 
: Dr. Batten shows that much of the 
material contained in Hzra-Nehemiah is 


have drawn their inspiration rather from 
the West and South than from the North. 
Yet it may be now that they have gone so 
far as to accomplish this delightful little 
volume of verse, they will, with deepening 
experience, be able to discover in the North 
as well new springs of the waters of 
Helicon. For their poetical ancestry is of 
the North, their great-grandfather, Dr. 
William Drennan (son of the Rev. Thomas 
Drennan, of the Rosemary-street Church), 
being the poet of the United Irish movement 
in the 18th century, and their grandfather, 
Dr. J. 8. Drennan, was a most accomplished 
writer of verse. The thirty poems con- 
tained in this volume are all good; and 
some of them—‘‘ The Changeling,’’ ‘‘ Ro- 
mance,’’ ‘‘ God’s Fool,’’ .‘‘ Padraig,”’ 
‘*“ Gloaming,’’ and ‘ Once in a Wood ’’— 
have a compelling charm. The last, in 
particular, carries us into the spirit’s 
deepest recesses. ‘‘ Gloaming’’ also 
strikes the right mystic note in such a 
verse as— 


Some day the sun will find the hearth- 
stone bare, 
Will find the wheel unturned, and no one 


there ; ; 
reliable and therefore valuable. Only the It were so good, by mystic music 
use which the Chronicler made of it is in drawn, 


fault. Amongst other mischief, he has 
confused the chronological order of his 
documents, so that it is a matter of diffi- 
culty to rearrange them in their right 
sequence. Dr. Batten suggests a sequence 
of the main sections which seems highly 
probable ; and he adopts it as the order of 
his exposition. He wisely does not apply 
it (except in the notes) to the minor 
Be passages. - 
ae The Introduction is extremely good ; 
and, for those who have only a vague idea 
of the history of the period, it will be of 
ereat service. \The most remarkable 
feature, as it seems to the present writer, 
is the strong case he makes out for placing 
Ezra considerably later than Nehemiah. 
In his opinion the two men never met; 
and, though he rejects the extreme view 
that Ezra is a fictitious character alto- 
gether, he regards him as of much. less 
importance than Nehemiah. However 
that may be, the way in which Dr. Batten 
unravels the tangle left by the Chronicler 
as his account of the history of the period 
is worthy of high praise, alike for the 
strength of the evidence he brings forward 
and the sober judgment he applies to it. 
The general reader will not perhaps 
find much pleasure in work of severe 


To rise at eventide and follow so, 
But I am grown so old I fear to go, 
Lest I should miss the dawn. 


The Misses Duffin also have had their 
inspiration kindled by the fire of patriotism, 
as is shown especially in ‘‘ The Wild 
Geese ’’ and ‘‘ Mother of Exiles,’’ the 
former revealing most finely the eternal 
affection which a true patriot must always 
feel for his country; the latter, with a 
quotation from which we must close, the 
subjugating imperative of the call of one’s 
native land :— 


O wanderers loved, mine once, and for 
ever mine, 

Held by the bond of the wood and the 
dreaming hill ; 

Mine by the call of the bog, and the sob 

of the lonely pine, 

Break me, and curse me, and leave me, I 
hold you still ! 


—— ee 
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the student it is invaluable, and _ this 
latest volume only adds to the debt of 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JESUS, OUR TEACHER AND 
FRIEND. 


T.—B.essine Tar CHILDREN. 


WueEN a little child, the new baby 
brother or sister, ig christened, either in 
the church or at home, the minister often 
begins the service by reading in the 
Gospel the passage which tells how Jesus 
was glad to have the children brought to 
him, and how he took them in his arms 
and blessed them, laying his hands upon 
them (Mark x. 13-16, Luke xvii. 15-17, 
Matth. xix. 13-15). We like to remember 
that scene, because of the eagerness of 
the mothers that the great Teacher — 
should lay his hands in blessing on the 
little ones, and because of what Jesus 
said about the children: ‘‘ Of such is the 
kingdom of God.’’ It is good to re- 
member, and the thought comes naturally 
and beautifully at the beginning of our 
service of christening, or thanksgiving 
and dedication. The innocence, the 
teachableness, the trustful love of the 
little ones Jesus used as a parable, to 
help men to understand the -spirit in 
which they must come to God, and enter 
into his kingdom. His great teaching 
was that we are all children of God, our 
heavenly Father, and with love and 
trust in our hearts must learn to do our 
Father’s will. 

What the elder children, who were with 
the little. ones, would understand was 
that it was a wonderful thing to be near 
this man, to whom all the people looked 
with such reverence and eagerness, and 
that he was very gentle and good to them, 
and looked at them with a beautiful 
smile, and that it made them very happy 
to feel the touch of his hand and to hear 
his word of blessing. 

I want to ask you to think of that 
scene, and to use it as a starting point 
from which we may follow out the thought 
of what we really know about Jesus, and 
why it is we care for him and want to be 
near him. 

In thinking of the scene you try to 
imagine it as 1t was in Galilee, in that 
distant land and in the far distant past, 
and you picture Jesus as an Eastern man 
of dark complexion and with dark hair 
and a bearded face, and in such clothes 
as his people wore, very different from 
ours, but simple and graceful, and suited 
to the hot climate and the open air life. 
And as you look at him, the chief thing 
in the face is the light in his eyes. There 
are lines of .thought in the face, and a 
great earnestness and tenderness, but in 
the eyes something more wonderful still, 
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a depth of understanding and sympathy, 
of commanding power and of love, such 
as you do not see in ordinary men. 
It makes you feel that here is‘one whom 
it must be good to have as friend and 
teacher, as leader in the true way of life. 

Do not trouble for the moment about 
the outward things of the olden time 
and the Eastern dress, but imagine the 
scene in our own time and country. 
Think how it might be in an English 
village, on &@ warm summer day, if the 
great Teacher were there, resting, per- 
haps, under the shade of the trees on the 
village green, with his friends gathered 
about him. Suppose’ that he had been 
speaking to a great gathering of the 
people, and they were all excitement 
and enthusiasm, for they had never 
heard speaking like that before, or felt 
such wonder at the power of the man’s 
appeal, and such stirring of their own 
hearts in the desire for nobler life. And 
now he was sitting there quietly talking 
to a few of the more earnest ones, answer- 
ing their questions, perhaps, and speak- 
ing of the deep things of the religious life. 
And the mothers, some of whom had 
heard him speak, and before that had 
heard the rumour of his goodness and his 
wonderful influence, came near, with 
little children in their arms and other 
children with them. They drew nearer 
and nearer, hoping that Jesus would 
notice the children, longing to ask him 
to touch them, to lay his hand on them 
in blessing. 

It was very natural, and showed how 
deeply the power and goodness of Jesus 
were felt among his people. But the 
disciples, engrossed in their talk with the 
Master, thought that he ought not to be 
interrupted or troubled for such a thing, 
and they tried to keep the women away. 
But when Jesus noticed it, and saw the 
look in the mothers’ faces, he understood 
at once, and was indignant that they 
should be in any way hurt or hindered 


from bringing the children to him, And 


he not only called them to him, but with 
a beautiful tenderness in his gesture and 
his tone, lifted up the little ones to a 
place of high honour in his teaching. 
‘* Suffer the little children to come unto 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘ and forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God.’’? How 
the mothers would feel that, and delight 
to remember it afterwards! 
thing else would be forgotten in deep 
gratitude for that word, and for the way 
in which he took the little ones in his 
arms and blessed them! Nor could the 
disciples forget the lesson of humility, 
and the deep truth of that other saying, 
when Jesus warned them that they must 
become as little children if they would 
enter into the kingdom of God. For all 
alike that is true; even for the wisest 
and the greatest of the earth, as it was 
for Jesus himself. Whoever would under- 
stand what it means to be a child of God, 
and have a place in his kingdom, accord- 


ing to the Father’s will, must be simple- 


hearted and trustful and loving, as those 
little ones whom Jesus blessed. 

If you had been there and had heard 
Jesus speak like that, would not one 


question in your own heart have been, 


“Am I that sort of child?’? And 
supposing he had called you to him, and 


How every- 


put his arm on your shoulder, and had 
looked with that deep, affectionate look 
into your face, would you not have felt 
it a great thing to stand by such a man, 
and feel that he expected to see goodness 
and trust and love in your face? In 
thinking of it afterwards, would you not 
have felt very proud and happy, and 
very humble too, and, deepest feeling of 
all, the earnest desire and determination 
to be more worthy of such honour and 
such trust and love as Jesus bore to the 
children ? 
V.D.D. 


* * The Rev. V. D. Davis will con- 
tribute six articles on “ Jesus, Our Teacher 
and Friend.’? The one published this 
week is the first. We hope that our 
younger readers will look out for them 
week by week, and will read for them- 
selves in the New Testament the passages 
to which Mr. Davis refers. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mrs. THomas ASHTON. 


THe death of Mrs. Thomas Ashton, 
which took place at Tunbridge Wells on 
New Year’s Day, will revive many gracious 
memories of the days when she and Mr. 
Ashton dispensed their bountiful hospitality 
at Ford Bank, Didsbury, and made their 
home a centre whence the noblest influ- 
ences of broadminded religion, education, 
and philanthropy radiated into the sur- 
rounding community. Mr. Ashton, who 
died sixteen years ago, did more than any 
man of his day for the University of Man- 
chester, and combined in a remarkable 
degree the gifts of a great man of business 
with unflagging zeal for the higher influ- 
ences of the mind and spirit. 

** Mrs. Ashton,’’ we quote from the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ was born in Liver- 
pool on March 25, 1831, her father, Mr. 
Samuel Stillman Gair, having come from 
America and settled there as a partner in 
Baring Brothers. She came to Manchester 
on her marriage with Mr. Ashton, whom 
she has survived close on sixteen years. 
She shared in all his interests, and there 
are many still who will recall her affec- 
tionately as the charming hostess of a 
great house in the days when the wealth 
of Manchester had not yet learnt to make 
its home in rural retreats remote from its 
activities. Many distinguished people were 
received there, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone on the occasion of a memorable 
visit. But Mrs. Ashton was more than 
the fit partner of a very noble citizen ; 
she did valuable and independent public 
work of her own. She was one of the 
pioneers of the district nursing movement. 
At the suggestion of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. William Rathbone, the well-known 
Liberal member for Liverpool, who with 
Miss Nightingale’s help had started in 
Liverpool the first district nursing work 
as a memorial to his first wife, Mrs, 
Ashton and one or two other ladies of 
Manchester set one or two nurses to work, 
first in a tentative way, in the poorest 
districts of Manchester and Salford in the 


eighteen-sixties, 
vising the work in Greengate or Adelphi. 
Beginning, as it was bound to begin, with 
untrained or ill-trained nurses, this work 
has in fifty years covered the whole country 
with a system of efficient assistance for 
the sick poor. The business interests of 
Mr. Ashton were mainly at Hyde, and 
Mrs. Ashton took a large share in the 
management of Flowery Field School in 
that town. But work like this had to be 
done in such time as was left over from 
the care of a large family. Her children 
numbered nine. Six of them survive her. 
The eldest son, who represented the Hyde 
division of Cheshire and the Luton division 


of Bedfordshire in the House of Commons, ~ 


was raised to the peerage in 1911 as Lord 
Ashton of Hyde. 
children are daughters—Miss Margaret 
Ashton, who carries on the fine family 
tradition of public usefulness as a member 
of the Manchester City Council; Mrs. 
James Bryce, wife of the distinguished 
historian and statesman; Mrs. Charles 


Mrs. Ashton herself super- — 


The other surviving — 


Lupton, of Leeds; Mrs. E. Tootal Broad- - 


hurst, and Mrs. D. W. Kessler.’’ 

The funeral took place at the Man- 
chester Crematorium last Monday. There 
was a large attendance of relatives and 
personal friends and representatives of 
public bodies. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LETTER. | 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


Soutn-Arrica, Iam afraid, is gaining ~ 


an unenviable reputation throughout the 
Empire. We had no sooner allayed the 
Labour troubles on the Rand than the 
Indian difficulty re-asserted itself, and Mr. 
Gandhi—who, along with Mrs. Gandhi and 
many others, is now in prison—organised 
afresh the Passive Resistance movement. 
This developed in Natal into a strike of 
Indians against the £3 tax. Riots occurred 
at Ladysmith, Avoca, and other places. 
Some of the Indians, it is alleged, were 
flogged back to their work on the mines 
and the sugar plantations, and at Mount 
Edgecombe four Indians were shot dead 
and some thirty injured in an encounter 
with the police. Happily, but tardily, the 
Union Government has appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into the disturbances, 


i 


into the acts of violence alleged to have — 


been committed upon indentured Indians, 
and upon prisoners sentenced in connection 
with the strike, and also to investigate the 
causes and circumstances which led to the ~ 
disturbances, and to make recommenda- 
tions. The three Commissioners appointed 
are highly respected in the spheres in which 
they move, but the Commission, as a body, 
does not command general confidence. 
One member is known to be anti-Indian 
in his sympathies—or antipathies ; another 
is a strong party politician. The Indian 
community complains that an impartial — 


and widely-respected man like the Hon, — 


~ 


iit 
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_ W. P. Schreiner or Sir James Rose-Innes 
has not been appointed. Whether the 
Commission is sufficiently representative 
is a point to which I must return later. 

On the general question most people 
are now agreed that the Colonies have a 
right to restrict immigration. 
- eriminate intermixture of races of diverse 
civilisation, especially in small communities, 
is not a good thing. It is not merely a 
question of different customs and religions 
—which, with tolerance and patience, 
might easily be dealt with. It is a question 
of varying morals and standards of life. 
A mixture of virtues is a good thing. A 
mixture of vices—opium-eating and whisky 
drinking, *for example—produces things 
-unnameable. So, too, with varying stan- 
dards of life. So long as our industrial 


-- and commercial. system is based on com- 


petition we must regulate competition in 


such a way as will preserve, in a European 


community, a European standard. We 
. cannot expect the Huropean to adopt the 
_ Asiatic standards of life. 

But once immigration is allowed—or, as 
in the case of South Africa, invited—it 
must surely carry with it, in all civilised 
Christian communities, a recognised civic 


status, and the right to qualify for citizen- 


ship in the country of the immigrants’ 
adoption. That is a lesson which South 
Africa has not yet fully learnt. There is a 
sentence in a speech made by Sir Thomas 
Hyslop a month or two ago before the 
South African Agricultural Union, which 
puts the views of thousands of South 
Africans in a nutshell: ‘‘ We want 
_ Indians as indentured labourers, but not 
as free men.’’ That is the doctrine of the 
‘* Gash-nexus’’ in its nakedest and most 
brutal form. It is the negation both of 
Christian ethics and of free citizenship. 
It means colour serfdom for the profit of 
the white man. Add to this the colour 
prejudice which prevails so widely and so 
strongly in the Northern Provinces, and 
your readers will realise the difficulties 
which Liberal humanitarianism has to 
- contend with in South Africa. i 

There are four grievances which have 
led to the present disturbances. First, the 
£3 tax in Natal on those Indians whose 
indentures have expired; second, the 
refusal to recognise those Indian marriages 
which are monogamous ; 
of the right of free migration to all parts of 
the Union of South-African-born Indians ; 
fourth, the inequitable administration of 
the Transvaal Gold Law, and the Cape and 
Natal Licensing Laws, which operate 
harshly against ‘Indians on the ground of 
race. 
improved legal and civic status. 

On the first point the Government has 
undoubtedly blundered. Mr. Gokhale left 
South Africa under the impression that 
the £3 tax would be repealed. General 
Smuts denies that he gave any such im- 
pression; he apparently promised the 
repeal if the Natal members of the Legis- 
lature were favourable. An important 
matter like this, however, ought not to be 
settled by the members of one province. 
The tax is indefensible. The Government 
recognises its inequity, for I understand 
that it is not now collected from women 
and children. Those who defend it say 
that the Indians knew the terms when they 
signed their indentures. But there are 


The indis-’ 


third, the denial 


In a word, the Indians demand an_ 
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some contracts which ought never to be 
allowed to be made, and this is one of 
them. Its alternatives are serfdom, de- 
portation, or hard labour. It recognises 
no reciprocal civic or social obligations. 
We are to make use of the labour and the 
life of other peoples for our own profit, 
then, when we have made what we can out 
of them, ship them back to the country 
from which they came. The conscience 
of civilised mankind will not stand this 
sort of thing. Men are not cattle—they 
are human beings with civic rights and 
family and social obligations and responsi- 
bilities. 

On the second point the Government has 
laid itself open to a charge of distinct 
breach of faith. After the passing of the 
Immigration Bill in the last session of 
Parliament everybody who has followed 
the Indian question was under the im- 
pression that monogamous Indian 
marriages would be recognised. ‘‘ There 
never has been any doubt,’’ says the Cape 
Times, ‘‘ as to the intention of the Legisla- 
ture when the Act was passed ’’ that such 
marriages should be recognised. Yet, 
within a few weeks after Parliament had 
risen, the Government officials, apparently 
of set purpose, took a case into the courts 
and succeeded in obtaining a judgment 
against the recognition of Indian marriages 


‘on the ground that they are not neces- 


sarily monogamous. This judgment, or 
the law on which it is based, the Indians 
regard as an insult to their race, and 
especially to their women-folk. Mr. Polak, 
the editor of Indian Opinion, now in prison, 
says that only 1 per cent., or rather 11 
per thousand, of Hindu marriages are 
polygamous. The South African Indians 
do not ask for the recognition of such 
marriages, but they are incensed against a 
state of the law which regards a single 
wife—because married according to a rite 
which allows polygamy—as a concubine. 
The present position is intolerable, and 
there is very little doubt that it will be 
remedied by Parliament next year. 

The third. and fourth points bring up 
very thorny problems — social and_ eco- 
nomic. The Orange Free State will not 
allow migration into that province on any 
terms, with the result that the Indian 
population there is negligible, numbering 
but a few scores. There is also a very 
widespread feeling against free migration 
into the Cape Province. Wherever, it is 
said, the Indian trader appears the Euro- 
pean trader is doomed. That, I fancy, is 
an over-statement, for if it were true there 
would be no European traders in Natal, 
where the Indian population outnumbers 
the European, the proportion being, in 
round numbers, 136,000 Indians to 100,000 
Europeans. But there can be no doubt 
that the low standard of life with which 
many Indians are content, combined with 
their unhealthy and insanitary modes of 
life, makes the problem a very difficult one. 
On the other hand, it may be urged that 
the standard of life of many Indians is 
higher than that of many Europeans ; 
that, probably in the majority of cases, it 
is no lower than that of the Malay and 
coloured people of South Africa; that it 
is the duty of local authorities to set their 
house in order and insist upon more 
efficient sanitation in every race and com- 
munity; and, lastly, that the whole diffi- 


‘standing and mutual sacrifice. 


culty is one which South Africa has largely 
brought upon herself by her system of 
indentured labour, and that she should 
apply herself to find a remedy which is 
consonant with justice and with equal 
opportunities for all. 

This brings me to the Imperial aspect 
of the problem. The Colonies in general, 
and South Africa in particular, are ex- 
tremely jealous of outside interference. 
The mention of Downing-street is as a red 
rag to a bull. But it would be well for 
South Africans to bear in mind that if 
India and South Africa had been indepen- 
dent nations: there would probably have 
been war between them by this time. I 
do not like the word Imperialism. Its 
traditional associations imply, force and 
undue centralisation. But one can surely 
rise above that to the idea of a federation 
of nations bound together by common 
interests, and ideals of free and just 
government. But in that case the de- — 
mocratic principle must be applied all | 
round. The State which holds itself aloof — 
and says, ‘‘ We alone will settle these 
questions of racial policy without reference 
to the rights of other races and nations,”’ 
is a very exclusive, undemocratic, and 
short-sighted State indeed. Take the 
Commission of Inquiry which has just been — 
appointed. It consists of three South 
Africans. But Great Britain is. surely 
affected. One hundred and fifty million 
people in India are affected. Surely it 
would have been a graceful act on the 
part of a democratic Government to have 
said to the British and Indian Governments, 
“* You also are involved in this trouble. 
Appoint your representatives, and join us_ 
in this inquiry, and let us see if we cannot 
work out a solution which will be acceptable 
to all.’ That is the true democratic 
spirit—not the spirit of jealousy and aloof- — 
ness, but the spirit of co-operation and 
mutual consideration. And that is the 
spirit which is especially needed .at these 
times. Mr. Bryce has lately been telling 
us that racial distrust and antagonisms 
are being accentuated the world over. 
They can only be allayed or overcome by 
continual efforts towards mutual under- 
The great 
thing is to bring the best thought in the 
world, or at least the best thought in the 
Empire, into contact and conference with 
the immature and inexperienced thought 
of young communities, in which material 
considerations are apt to over-ride moral 
considerations. This is not Imperialism, 
in the old sense of the word. It is an 
attempt to get ‘‘ the paramount authority 
of right reason’’ applied to the removal 
of crude racial prejudices, the keeping in 
check of racial passions, and the solution 
of racial problems by the development of 
world-wide democratic sympathies. In 
a word, it is Be) 0s applied to world- 
politics. 


I have already exceeded my space, and 
must leave Church and theological matters 
to be dealt with some other time. 


Ramspen -BALMFORTH. - 
Cape Town. 


P.S.—As I write I notice that the Wit- 
watersrand Church Council has passed a 
resolution asking the Government to make 
the above-named Commission of Inquiry 
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more fully representative. Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Polak have been released, but it 
is not yet known whether they intend to 
recognise the Commission.—R. B. 


NATIVE LABOUR AND GOVERN- 
MENT POLICY. 

Tne following reply has been received 

from the Prime Minister to the memorial 

recently sent to him by the Anti-Slavery 


and Aborigines Protection Society and | 


influentially signed, on the conditions akin 
to slave labour which prevail in South 
America and other tropical regions of the 
world, and the responsibility of British 
companies operating there. . 


10, Downing-street, Whitehall, 8.W., 
December 19, 1913. 

Dear Srr,—The Prime Minister has 
given careful consideration, in consulta- 
tion with Sir Edward Grey, to the memorial 
with reference to conditions of native 
labour, which you submitted to him on 
November 25. 

The memorial contained three recom- 
mendations, and with regard to the first 
of these, I am to inform you that the 


question of the desirability of consoli- 


dating and extending the Slave Trade Acts 
is engaging the serious attention of His 
Majesty's Government. 

The second and third recommendations 
are that an effort should be made to revise 
the Anti-Slavery Treaties with Foreign 
Powers, and that an increase of the Con- 
sular Service should be effected in order 
to facilitate the investigation of labour 
conditions. In this connection, I am to 
enclose a copy of a circular recently sent 
to His Majesty’s Consular Officers, from 
which you will see that inquiries are being 
prosecuted in the sense of the report of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Putumayo atrocities. 
His Majesty’s Government will not fail to 
examine the reports received from Consular 
Officers in reply to this cireular, with a 
view to such further action in either or 
both of the directions recommended in the 
memorial as it may be desirable to take.— 
Yours faithfully, : 

(Signed) Errc DrumMMonp. 

TRavERS Buxton, Esq. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON KIKUYU. 


Ir is on the historical side that the 
correspondence of this week on the 
Kikuyu Controversy has been most 
valuable. The Dean of Worcester, Dr. 
Moore Ede, has called attention to the 
form of the Bidding Prayer, which has 
been in use since 1603: ‘* Ye shall pray 
for Christ’s most Holy Catholic Church, 
that is, for the whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the 
whole world, and especially for the Churches 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland.’ As 
the Dean points out, the Church of Scotland 
referred to in the Canon of 1603 is the 
Presbyterian Church. On Thursday Mr. 
Swift Macneill, in a letter to The 
Times, disinterred a plece of history 
which has been long forgotten. During 


the colonial period American Episcopalians 
were not allowed to have a bishop of their 
own, but remained under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London. Candidates 
for the ministry had to come to England 
for ordination, and in the absence of a 
bishop confirmation was practically un- 
known. ‘‘It was not,’’ he writes, ‘‘ till 
after the War of the American Independ- 
ence that in 1784 a missionary belonging 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel was selected by the Americans 
and consecrated by Scottish Bishops. 
The recollection of this episode, coupled 
with the facts that the first Anglican 
colonial Bishop was not consecrated till 
1787 and the first Anglican Indian Bishop 
was not consecrated till 1814, proves the 
dispensing with the rite of confirmation 
as an essential preliminary to participation 
in the Holy Communion to be no new 
departure in the history of the Anglican 
Church.”’ . 


COLENSO AND THE BISHOPS. 


Tue Kikuyu controversy has revived 
memories of Bishop Colenso and the fierce 
attacks made onthe heretic bishop. A 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
gives a touch of gaiety to present solemni- 
ties by recalling the humorous side of that 
far-away heresy hunt :— 


‘*In the beginning of it, the bishops, 
wishing to avoid rows, unanimously begged 
Colenso to resign, and he politely declined. 
Longley was Archbishop of Canterbury at 
the time, and he wrote, on behalf of the 
bishops : 

My dear Colenso,—With regret, 

Your brethren all, in conclave met, 

Request you—most disturbing writer— 

To give up your Colonial mitre. 

This course I beg to urge most strongly, 

And am, yours very truly, Lonexry. 


To which Colenso replied : 


My dear Archbishop,—To resign 

This Zulu diocese of mine, 

And own myself a heathen dark, 

Because ve doubts about the Ark, 

And think it right to tell all men so, 

Is not the game for yours, CoLENSo.”’ 

Our only comment is that if these 
letters in verse are not genuine they are 
far too good to be anything else! 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bath.—The Rey. A. Cunliffe Fox, B.A., 
late of Moss Side, Manchester, has accepted 
a unanimous invitation to the pulpit of Trim- 
street Chapel, in succession to the Rev. John 
McDowell. - Mr. Fox will begin his ministry 
on January 11. 

At an. “at home” given by Mr, and 
Mrs. Alfred Taylor, at Beau Nash House, on 
New Year’s Eve, an opportunity was taken 
of making a presentation to the Rev. John 
McDowell, who has resigned the pulpit of the 


Trim-street Chapel, and Miss Nellie McDowell. 
Mr. Taylor referred to the esteem and affection 
which Mr. McDowell had won during his 13 


years’ ministry, to the courage and faith 


with which he had met all disappointments, — 


domestic sorrows, and the personal affliction 
which had handicapped him so seriously 
in his work but-drawn forth no word cf 
complaint. They greatly sympathised with 
Mr. McDowell on account of his impaired 
eyesight, which made it necessary for him 


to shorten his ministerial career, but they - 


were glad that they were not going to 
lose him from Bath and that he would 
still be with them as a member of the 
congregation. With his name was associated 
that of his daughter, whoafter her mother’s 
death had taken a large share in the#respon- 
sibility and cares of church and home life. 
The presentation to Mr. McDowell took the 
form of a purse containing £80, a bracelet 
and pendant being given to Miss McDowell 


H. Gooding and Mr. T. Mills, who spoke as one 
of the younger members of the congregation 


family. The Rev. J. McDowell, in the course 


of the kindness which had been shown to him 
and to his daughter. A musical programme 
followed. 

Birmingham.—The trustees of the old 
Newhall Hill Church are appealing, as will be 
seen from our advertisement columns, for a 
mortgage which will enable them to build a 
school or mission hall on the excellent. site 
which they have secured in Handsworth. 
The old church was vacated some two years 


better accommodation should be provided than 
is afforded by the meeting room which is rented 


decided to obtain the services of a permanent 
minister, 


Mrs. W. E. Taylor. Mr. Taylor is a trustee 
and deacon of the Free Christian Church in 
Hall-gate, and Mrs. Taylor was a member of 
the congregation and a devoted worker. She 
was deeply interested in the Pleasant Monday 
Evening’ movement which has a membership 
of 240, and here she will be greatly missed. 
Manchester.—At the congregational party 
held at the Willert-street Domestic Mission 
on New Year’s Day-a cordial welcome was given 
to the Rey. H. R. Tavener, who has recently 
taken up his work there. The Rev. W. Whitaker, 
secretary of the Domestic Mission, alluded to 
the good work which Mr. Tavener had done 


at Hunslet, and appealed for earnest’ co- | 


operation with him in his work, and Mr. 
G. H. Leigh (chairman) endorsed these words. 
Mr. Tavener responded, and a musical pro- 
gramme was afterwards carried out by the 
workers of the Mission and the Band of Hope 
choir. 


Manchester: Moss -Side.—The Rev. A. 


Cunliffe Fox having brought his ministry at 


Moss Side to a close on- December 28, opportu- 
nity was taken at the Congregational Christ- 
mas Party, held on January 3, and very largely 
attended, to bid him farewell and God-speed in 
his new sphere of labour. Mr. C. Hepton, chair- 
man of the congregation, presided. Several 
appreciative speeches were made, and at their 
conclusion a presentation was made to Mr. 
Fox as a memento of his pastorate at Moss 
Side. A presentation was also made to Mrs. 
Fox. In acknowledging the gifts Mr. Fox 
expressed his sorrow at parting, much against 
his wishes, from so many kind and warm 
friends. 

Newport, Mon.—The Rev. William T. 
Davies, late minister at Wakefield, has ac- 
cepted a cordial and unanimous invitation 
from the congregation, and will begim his 
ministry on January 18. 

Rochdale.—The annual sale of work in con- 


~nection with the Unitarian Church has again 


in appreciation of her valuable work amongst — 
them. Speeches were also made by Mr. C.. 


of Mr. McDowell’s friendship for him and his - 


of a short address, expressed his appreciation — 


ago, and it has become very desirable that 
at present, in view of the fact that it has been. 


Doncaster.—The death has occurred of 


ra 


as 
a 
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_ resulted” in over £200 being raised, and this 
is entirelyfdue to the energy and enterprise 


of all who have helped to make it a success. 
The opening ceremony was performed on the 
first day by Councillor G. W. Wilby, and on 
‘the second day by a party of scholars who 
had been trained by Mrs. H. A. Mince. 
Sheffield.—At Upper Chapel, last Sunday 
morning, January 4, the Rev. C. J. Street 


BE conducted a New Year’s service of self-dedica- 


tion and of welcome to new members. In the 
evening the annual united service of the three 
congregations of Upper Chapel, Upperthorpe, 


and Attercliffe was held, the chapel being well 


filled. The choirs were united for the occasion, 
and addresses were given by the Revs. J. W. 
Cock, C. J. Street, and A. H. Dolphin re- 
spectively on ‘‘ The Modern Quest for Reli- 
gion: (1) the Problem ;. (2) the Need; (3) 
the Satisfaction. ’’ 

Wigan : Park Lane.—On Sunday, January 4, 
the Rev. H. Fisher Short conducted a service 
of dedication. About 50 new members, 
mostly young men and women connected with 
the Guild, were added to the roll. At the 
close of the service Mr. Short handed a copy 
of the Rev. W. G. Tarzant’s devotional manual, 
which had been presented by a friend, to each 
new member. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Honouring RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Towards the close of November a 
deputation consisting of about 500 people 
(one paper says 600), several of whom 
were Kuropeans, visited Mr. Tagore at 
his residence, Santiniketan (the Home of 
Peace), Bolepur, to felicitate him on receiv- 
ing the Nobel Prize for literature. The 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, wearing dhoti and 
chaddar, and a number of students from 
Mr. Tagore’s school in yellow robes, met 
the pilgrims at the station and con- 
ducted them along the road, which was 
decorated with mango and lotus leaves 
and festoons of flowers, to their destination. 
There, under the mango trees, the poet 
was seated, “‘the handsome figure and 
the beautiful, meditative eyes,’’ flowing 
hair and picturesque robes, all combining 
‘“to present a perfect picture of the 
best type of Aryan philosopher.’’ -A 
short Bengali address printed on silk 
was presented, and congratulations offered 
by various speakers, after which Mr. Tagore 
thanked the deputation, saying, in his 
characteristic way, that he had never longed 
for fame; his claim was to the heart. 
Mr. Andrews, who has just arrived in 
South Africa, to investigate the problem 
which is affecting all India so deeply, has 


addressed a meeting of Indians to whom 


he read a poem in Sanskrit written by 
Mr. Tagore as a message to his distressed 
fellow-countrymen. 


ScHooLBoy ‘‘ How ers.”’ 
Some amusing ‘‘ howlers’’ have been 


taken by the Times from the University 


Correspondent, which has been offering a 
prize for the best collection of 12 amusing 
mistakes. Some of them, which are so 
apt that they seem ‘‘ too good to be true,’ ’ 
are here given for the entertainment of 
our readers. 

The courage of the Turks is explained 
by the fact that a man with more than 
one wife is more willing to face death 
than if he had only one. 
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Milton was called the father of English 
poetry because he was blind and_ his 
daughter did the writing for him. 

A problem is a figure which you do 
things with which are absurd, and then 
you prove it. 

An anachronism is a thing man puts in 
writing in the past before it has taken 
place in the future. 

Ambiguity means telling 
when you don’t mean to. 

Much butter is imported from Denmark, 
because Danish cows have greater enter- 
prise and superior technical education to 
ours. 

The imperfect tense is used in French 
to express a future action in past time 
which does not take place at all. 

The mineral wealth of a country is ginger 
beer and lemonade. 

The flannelette peril means petticoat 
government. 


the truth 


‘“T He Romance or Inpta.’’ 

The abandonment of the great, Indian 
spectacle at Harl’s Court has caused acute 
distress among the 400 performers, many 
of them natives of India, who have been 
thrown out of employment without any 
immediate prospect of obtaining other 
work, Indian susceptibilities have played 
a large part in the curious drama of events 
which has led up to this state of things. 
‘“The Romance of India ’’ was formerly 
banned by the Indian Office because it 
was thought that it raised invidious com- 
parisons between West and East which 
it would be better to avoid, although 


subsequently, when the scenario was 
altered, the performance was. sanctioned. 
Now some difficulty has arisen in 


administering relief to Hindus retained for 
the spectacle who are prevented by reasons 
of caste from eating English food, or 
receiving even rice and lentils if conveyed 
to them by the hands of a white man, 
These Hindus have also refused to enter 
the Strangers’ Home, West India Dock- 
road, where provision was made for them ; 
but it is now stated that other arrange- 
ments have been made for them. All this 
is significant, not only of the differences in 
thought and habits which sometimes makes 
it so hard for English people and 
Asiatics to understand each other, but of 
the real desire on the part of our adminis- 
trators that nothing shall be done to 
offend our fellow-subjects of India where 
religious faiths or national traditions are 
concerned. 

Tue Sarety or RvLers. 

It is a sad commentary on the state of 
things which the general unrest throughout 
the countries of the world has brought 
about, that even the Viceroy of India, 
although his openly expressedsympathy with 
the Indians in South Africa has increased 
his popularity among the native people, 
should have required so much protection 
during his recent visit ‘to Calcutta. No 
crowds were permitted to congregate in 
the streets, the thoroughfares were heavily 
guarded by soldiers and police, and the 
railway was watched for a hundred miles 
by police standing four feet apart and 
bearing torches. Similar precautions had 
to be taken in order that the Tsar of 
Russia might reach Tsarskoe Selo without 


tragedies were the result. For two days 
and nights before the Tsar’s train passed 
soldiers had been posted at a distance of 
a few yards along the whole route between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg while a furious 
snowstorm was raging, which in some 
places obliterated the lines entirely. The 
day after it was discovered that four 
soldiers were lalled by the trains, which, 
in their numbed and dazed condition, 
and owing to the noise of the storm, they 
could. not hear. There may be other 
deaths owing to cold and exposure, for 
the roll-call is still incomplete, and the 
sufferings of the survivors must have been 
terrible. Can it any longer be said that 
only a good war brings out men’s powers 
of endurance, and develops the sense of 
loyalty to duty and the Crown ? 


INFLAMMABLE FABRICS. 

On New Year’s Day the Fabrics (Mis- 
description) Act came into force, the object 
of which is to lessen the number of fatal 
accidents arising from the use of in- 
flammable flannelette. This Act provides 
that it shall not be lawful for any person 
to sell any~ textile fabric to which is 
attributed, expressly or inferentially, the 
quality of non-inflammability or safety 
from fire unless the fabric conforms to 
such standard of non-inflammability as 
may be prescribed by Home Office regu- 
lations. It will be enforced by suitable 
penalties, and administered by local authori- 
ties who are empowered to appoint in- 
spectors to institute proceedings against 
offenders. 


Cuitp Lire 1n Institutions. 

Some of the suggestions made by the 
Special Committee which has just com- 
pleted a ten months’ inquiry into the 
children’s homes and orphanages of Great 
Britain, show that more sympathy with 
the mind of the child is creeping into the 
rules and regulations which such institu 
tions must necessarily enforce. here 1s, 
for instance, the question of talking at 
meal-times. Although the matrons say 
that there would be too much nome if the 
children were allowed to talk while taking 
their food, it would surely be as well if 
a little conversation were allowed, if only 
in the interest of proper digestion, and 
this is advocated. Then, too, we are glad 
to see a recommendation to the effect 
that the girls’ dresses might be more 
becoming in colour and make, permitting 
also of some variety, though the children 
are said to be proud of their uniform, 
and some of the old-fashioned charity 
dresses are quaint and picturesque. In 
view of the fact that so many of the girls 
are trained for domestic service, it is a 
pity that the kitchens, sculleries and 
larders are often so inconvenient and 
dark. This is usually the result of private 
houses, which are not always suitable for 
the purpose, being adapted in many 
cases for the purposes of a home. A 
few homes have endeavoured to carry 
out the plan of giving gils over school 
age bedrooms where they can keep their 
own clothes and accessories under the 
same conditions as they will experience 
when they go into service, and this is 
considered a better preparation for their 


any mishap last week, but several miserable | new life. 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 

By Purp H. Wittrams, F.C.A. 

JAN. 10, 1914. 

{as All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tom INQuiRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.’’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 39. 
By A. G. Srusss (Hertford). 


BLACK, (9 men.) 


& 
_ Wor 


ima\ 


VY, Yi, Fs 
YY, Wh, 


iy “yy, Vay OY Y 
WHITE. (6 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves, 


Sonution oF No. 37. 
1. Kt. Q4 (key-move). 

Correct solutions have been received from 
A. Mielziner, H. L., A. J. Hamblin, D. Amos, 
Rev. B. C. Constable, Arthur Perry, R. B. D. 
(Edinburgh), W. T. M. (Sunderland), J. R. W. 
(Belfast), Walter Coventry (also No. 36), L. 
G. Rylands, W. E. Arkell, R. E. Shawcross 
(also: No. 36), Rev. I. Wrigley, J. Johnson, 
Dr. Higginson, F. S. M. (Mayfield), Geo. 
Ingledew. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rev. B. C. Constasie.—In No. 38 I do not 
see any dual after 1.... Kt (Q3) to B2, for 
2.P x Kt is illegal. 

J. JouNson.—No. 33, the Black P on KB2 
prevents a check with the Black B which 
would afford a strong clue to the solution. 

W. T. M. (Sunderland).—Sorry your solu- 
tions 35 and 36 were omitted in the list. 

I must heartily thank my readers for their 
kind expressions of Christmas and New Year 
sentiments. Owing to pressure of postal 
arrangements, the *‘ copy ’’ for the last issue 
of 1913 arrived too late for inclusion. Hence 
the hiatus on December 27. 

‘““Sam Loyd and His Chess Problems.’’ 
By Alain C. White. (Leeds: Whitehead & 
Miller, 15, Elmwood-lane.) Mr. White has 
written a most interesting book on the Ameri- 
can Puzzle Wizard, and he touches on _ his 
inventive fertility not only as regards chess, 
but also the famous ‘‘ Fifteen Puzzle,’’ the 
‘* Vanishing Donkey,’’ and many other de- 
vices which were popular some 20 years ago. 
Loyd made a large income out of these, 
since they were taken up by advertising 
houses. The ‘‘ Fifteen Puzzle’ was, I well 
remember, the subject of a pantomime topical 
song at Drury-lane, so great was the rage for 
this ingenious trick. Loyd’s fecundity in 
chess problems was astonishing. He used to 
boast that he could compose a problem in 
less time than the solver would take to dis- 
cover the solution. His work was always 
difficult, and he was never tied down to any 
particular school of composition. Sometimes 
his problems began with a check, which- lent 
additional, if perhaps artificial, difficulty. 
He collected much of his own work (in a rather 
disorderly and unsystematic way) in his book 
called Chess Strategy, a volume now rare. 


Now. Ready for January. 
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A Magazine for Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Teachers. 
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Editorial. 
Lessons for the Month: 
I, A World of Wonder and Beauty. 
If. Lam Alive in this World. 
Ill. A Life of Choice. 


IV. A Good Decision. : 
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ONE PENNY NET. ~ 


MERTHYR TYDFIL UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


HE Church is burdened with. a debt 

of about £400, and this the congregation 

are now making a special effort to wipe off. 

To help to achieve that end with as little delay 
as possible it has been decided to hold a 


CAKE FAIR 


on January 15, 1914. Baking and Toffee 
Competitions and also Pincushion Competi- 
tions will be held, particulars of which may 
be had from the Secretary. 


Contributions of Cakes, Sweets, or Cash are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
acknowledged by Miss Mary W. Davis, 
Treasurer, 113, High Street, Merthyr Tydfil ; 
or Frank A. WHITING, Secretary, 52, Pont- 
morlais, Merthyr Tydfil. 


ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
| No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Dey Snare ee A, HARDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


Me HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”’— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 13d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d: per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 26 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Board and Residence, KC. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Axice E. PAsSavANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


OARD - RESIDENCE offered one 
Lady or Gentleman. Separate sitting- 
room if required. Every comfort, good table. 
West Hampstead.—Address for terms, ©. C., 
InQuirER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


REAT REMNANT SALE of White 
Art Linen, in bundles of 4-to 1 yard 
pieces, suitable for D'’Oyleys and Tray-cloths. 
2s. 6d. per bundle, postage 4d.— Write, — 
Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. ERE ie 


[]AKE YOUR APRONS AT HOME. | 
Bargain bundles of Union. Apron 
Linens. Large pieces for aprons; price6s. per 


Bundle. Postage 6d. Write for Free Sale 
Catalogue.—Hutron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, — 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, one 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE, 
And for all other HBxams. — operas 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. — 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogue — = e 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought. Sas 
_ BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


WW. & G. FOYLE, — 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Any condition. Weare the firstand onlyfirm = 
to quote and pay definite prices. Note our | 
quotations : Up to 2s. 3d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 5s. 6d. on silver, lls. on gold, 32s. 
each on platinum. Cash or offer by return as 
desired ; if offer not accepted we return parcel 
post free. Utmost value guaranteed. Testi- 
monials in thousands from satisfied customers. 
Bankers, Parrs—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 
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PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
Berkeley, California _ 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EsTABLISHED In 1842. ] 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3734. 
New Serius, No. 838, 


Works by 


Prof. RUDOLF EUCKEN 


Introduced to the English Public by the 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones, D.Phil. 


(Jena), 
of whom Dr. Eucken says : ‘“‘ No English- 
man has a clearer understanding of the 
meaning of my philosophy.” 


An Interpretation of 
Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy 


By the Rev. W. TUDOR JONES. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net. 


“The book presents an excellent view of 
my philosophy.”—Dr, EUCKEN. 


BARON VON HUGEL says: “Dr. Tudor 
dence knows Prof. Eucken’s philosophy 
well.” Aer aan eSeUET 

“There was an. excellent reason for 
offering such an authoritative and succinct 
statement. The book delivers the theory 
ably and well.”—Atheneum. 


“The survey is complete, nothing is 
hurried, the atmosphere is English. The 
ability and sincerity of the author cannot 
fail to impress thoughtful readers.”—Prof. 
BANKS in the Methodist Recorder. 


“Dr. Tudor Jones has written an admirable 
introduction. It brings out with great 
lucidity the main points in Euoken’s 
teaching.” — Guardian. 


| DIE IDEE DER | 
PERSONLICHKEIT, 


_ bei den 
englischen Denkern der Gegenwart. 


y the 
Rev. Tupor Jonss, D.Phil. (Jena). 
Demy 8vo. Sewed. 3s. net. 


The Truth of Religion. 


By Dr. RUDOLF EUCKEN. 

Translated by Rev. W. Tupor JongEs. 
Second Edition, based on the latest Ger- 
man edition, and containing nearly 100 
pages of new material. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“The book holds the reader’s attention by 
the energy that surges through the whole, 
while he is charmed with the eloquence and 
wealth of language preserved in Dr. Jones’ 
excellent translation. ... . This is one of 
the greatest apologies for religion ever 
written.”—The- Christian Commonwealth. 


Two New Volumes by Professor EUCKEN 


JUST READY. 


Knowledge and Life. 


Translated by Rey. W. Tupor Jonegs, 
Ph.1). (Jena). Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


Present-Day Ethics 


In Their Relation to the Spiritual Life. 


Being the Deem Lectures delivered at 
New York University. Translated by 
MARGARET VON LEGDEWITZ and Edited 
by the Rev. W. Tupor Jones. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 3s. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 1% Hontictta Stroot: 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1914. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


““YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER :— 


A Tale of a Tail told by Two. (Illustrated.) 

Tony Bear’s Christmas Tree. 

To Greet the New Year. (Full-page Picture.) 

The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. Chap. I. 

Pluck. (Poetry.) 

Temperance Ideas. 

The Value of Song. (Poctry.) 

Mother Nature’s Children. (Jllustrated.) 

The Boy at the Top of the Hill. 

Young Days’ Guild Work. 

Where, O where are our Little Coats? 
(Poetry and Pictures.) 

The Coward. 

The Camel’s Complaint. (Peetry.) 

Puzzles and Puzzlers. 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 4s. 6d. 


Published by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. 
January 
18. Rev. Thomas Paxton, of Bradford. 
25 Rev. Ropert F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D., 


Assistant Minister of Ullet Road 
Church, Liverpool. 


Evening, 7. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 
REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 


SUBJEOTS for January 18: 
Morning: The Right and Duty of Free Thought. 
Evening: The Positive Note in Religion. 


THEGSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Lecture Hall adjoining 19, Tavistock Square,W.C. 


On Sunday Evenings, January 11 to March 
22, 1914, at 7 o’clock, a Course of Lectures on 


The Three Objects of the Society 
will be given. 


Jan. 18. How Theosophy faces Pain and Evil. 
Mrs. G. H. WHYTE. 


Jan. 25. Theosophy and the Treatment of Crime. 
G. DYNE. 


ne 


[Ons Penny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Term begins January 17. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHGateE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Taxsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MisTREss. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: Miss HstHer Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss EsrreRBROoK Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. : 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


Next Term begins on January 21, 1914. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to 11a, Portsdown-road 
Maida-vale, W 


cee GUILD (London 
Branch), Hostel for Women Students, 
3, Brunswick-square, W.C. (near British Mu- 
seum and University College).—Full Board 
from £19 to £26 for a term of 13 weeks.—For 
particulars apply to Miss H. S. Witrtiams, 
3, Brunswick-square, or Miss C. WICKSTEED, 
International Guild, 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris. 


: A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

fl Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of 
= Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 
Apartments, Service. and Table d Hote Breakfast trom &/= 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON 


Tariff and Guide on application to Kredaric Smith & Sons. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


eee 
SUNDAY, January 18. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Horpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piggort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Etiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank R. FreEsTON; 7, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A. i 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bast Marri, M.A.; 
6.30, subject, ‘‘ The Mystery of Pain.’” 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. A. J. Heawr ; 
7, Mr. P. CHALK. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BeRrrRAm ListER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. FE. EK Fren- 
STON. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr. E. R. Fyson ; 
7, Rev. W. CoPpELAND Bowlin. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tudor JONES, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Mr. R. W. SORENSEN. ioe 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. RicHarp 

LEs#, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoYNowETH 
Pops, g 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. A. M. 
STABLES. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.A. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. WALTER RUSSELL. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionei TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. PIPKIN ; 
6.30, Mr. P. CHALK, 

The Thoistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WauTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. THomas Paxton. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EpGar DApiyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Leg, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity. Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON, 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev, D. Dretta Evans. 


ABrERstWyTH, New-street Meeting Houce, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BirmincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, M. Luoyp 
THOMAS, 

BirmingHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10,45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. . 

Biaoxroor, South Shore. Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. H, Bopgera Smite: 


THE INQUIRER. 


BovurnEmMovuTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Hargrove, 
M.A. 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrrestitEy PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GErorGE 
WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. MornGAN WHITEMAN. 

CuEsTtER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becxu. 

DEAN Row, 10.45, and 
Sryax, 6.30, Mr. Harmon Taytor. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savert Hicks, M.A. 

Evrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. HB. WicutaMs, 

Gee Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hremine 
VAUGHAN. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Lockett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicont Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epaar I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL. 

LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 

- road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

LrverRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LivEerPoon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. : 

Liverroou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBERtTs. i 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, Rev. 

*4 J. C. OpgurRs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


Jl and 


Mancuester, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 


6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancHestTerR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Manouerster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEAtey, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Haut, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomrson. 

PortrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6,30, Rev. W. JEtLLIE, B.A. 

SoutHamMpPToN, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay,: Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Wetus, DupiEy InstiTuTE, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StaLuwortHy. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHartEes Ropzr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wake field-street, 


11 and 7, Rev. WiLFRED Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 


and 7, Rev. F. Srncuarre, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 


ment-street, Sundays; 7:80 pim: 


> 
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MARRIAGE. 


SkeMP—FRAzER.—On January 7, at Finvoy 
Parish Church, by the Rev. Canon Benson, _ 
Chancellor of Connor, assisted by the Rev. 
G. Frazer, father of the bride, Frank 
Whiltingham Skemp, Indian Civil Service, 
elder son of the late Rev. J. R. Skemp, to 
Dorothy, younger daughter of the Rev 
George Frazer, Rector of Finvoy, Bally- 
money, Co, Antrim. 


DEATHS. 


JBHvONS.—On January 13, at 196, Grove-street, J 
Liverpool, Henry Jevons, J.P.,of Liverpool 
aged 88. ; 

WooLLEy.—On January 13, at Mount Pleasant, g 
Gee Cross, Hyde, William Woolley, aged, 
58 years. Memorial service, Sunday, Hyde : 
Chapel, Gee Cross, 3.30 p.m. 


6 Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—j 


YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS.. - 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.B. 


ANTED.— Caretaker and House- 
keeper at a Northern Mission; husband 
and wife preferred.—Write X. X., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.O. zx 


OUNG DUTCH LADY, student, 
certificated tutoress, French, German, 
Mathematics, Geography, Physics, &c., pos- 
sessing certificate for English and plain needle- = 
work, wishes to go to England or Americaas a_ : 
governess or a housekeeper’s assistant.—Apply, . 
Miss A. 8. Bercsma, Mantgum, Netherlands. 2 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Rev. A. LANncAsTER, 64, Stockbridge-road, 
Padiham. 


Tbe Fnquivrer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
To all parts of the World :— 8. d. 


PER QUARTER ... oes ES. 
Per Haur-YEAR... vee Pasa) 
PER YEAR... te ee 1026. == 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscreptions, &e., should be 
made payable to THe InQuiIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the. Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally wil 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Per PAGE Se aes ee ONO) V0) 
HALF PaGe aay es Sate eons) 
Per CoLUMN 5 aa Bicol et) 
IncH IN COLUMN SS SO OORO 
Front PaGE—INCHIN COLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for Por : 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. eee? 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, tt 


1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or Se 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for tees 
the price of two. Paar 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to ras 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street. Strand, W.C. Sieur 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. 
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NOTES OF F THE WEEK. 


We had an op uerbunity last week of 
hearing from Miss Edith Durham some 
first hand information of the terrible 
condition of things existing in Albania. 
We were so deeply and painfully im- 
pressed by what she said that we invited 
her to write a special article on the subject, 
in order to spread information and to 
give our readers an opportunity of helping 
in the noble work of relief in which she 
is engaged. Of Miss Durham’s credentials 
there is no need for us to speak. She 
knows the country intimately. She has 
lived among the people and for years 
been their helper and friend. She has 
endured hardness for their sake, and 
combines with the gifts of the adminis- 
trator the rarer qualities of directness and 
courage. No one can read her article 
without strong admiration for the bravery 
of our countrywoman in circumstances 
of great difficulty and danger. We do 
not wonder that the Albanian peasants call 
her ‘* the English queen.’’ 

* * * 

Tue article itself is horrible, quite as 
much in the suggestion of dark things 
behind which cannot be told in the public 
press, as in what it actually says. This 
blasted country, this population dying 
of starvation and nakedness, are the 
aftermath of war. The chief sufferers 
are the non-combatants, who do not even 
know what the fighting has been about. 
They only know that their homes have been 


burned, their crops destroyed, and that 


it would be better to throw their children 


into the river than to see them starve. 


The need of help is urgent. We hope 
that many of our readers will be anxious 
to contribute generously to Miss Durham’s 
Relief Fund. A life can be saved for 
one penny a day, and every penny sent 
will be well administered. We shall be 
vfad to receive contributions endorsed 


‘* Albanian Relief Fund ”’ at 23, Cannon- 
place, Hampstead, N.W. ; or contributions 
may be sent direct to the Union of London 
and Smith’s Bank, College - crescent, 
Finchley-road, London, N.W., and _ all 
marked ‘‘ InquirER Fund’’ will be 
acknowledged in our columns. 


x 


* * * 


Ir may be pleaded that the proceedings 
and verdict of the Zabern court-martial 
are not the concern of the foreigner, 
and that Germany must be left to manage 
its own aflairs That is true; but at 
the same time it is impossible to enclose 
any country in a ring fence, or to deprive its 
public policy of far-reaching significance 
for the civilised world. For ourselves, the 
chief value of the Zabern incident is as an 
illustration of the grave peril to civil 
liberty involved in a military autocracy. 
For Germany, we hope it will act both as a 


‘warning and as an incentive to a fresh 


struggle for freedom and effective civil 
control of military affairs. The Berlin 
correspondent of the Westminster Gazette 
points out that the militarist agitation 
has been chiefly a Conservative and press 
campaign, in which the personnel of the 
Army has played no part. But that is 
just the danger. Campaigns of this kind in 
a democratic country speedily die a natura] 
death, but where they can count upon 
almost certain victory they constitute a 
serious menace to civil and_ religious 
liberty. 
* SESSA 

Mr. Baurour’s personality, and _ his 
interesting if inconclusive position as a 
thinker, will give special interest to his 
course of Gifford Lectures at Glasgow. 
The audience at the inaugural lecture 
last. Monday is said to have numbered 
about 3,000. He announced that his sub- 
ject was Theism, and, further, that he 
would not spend.time in criticising other 
people’s systems, but in trying to make 
his own point of view clear. He wished it 
to be understood that when he spoke of 
God it was not the Absolute of which he 
was speaking, but it was a God whom a 
man might easily love and adore. It was 


not a God who was sometimes apt to 
appear as merely the end or conclusion of 
an inevitable logical process. 

* x * 

Procrepine, Mr. Balfour said that he 
was quite indifferent to the charge of 
anthropomorphism. The God that he 
wished to talk of was a God of whom it 
would be inadequate but not untrue to 


‘say that He took sides, that He worked 


for great ends, that He was a spirit engag- 
ing with other spirits, and that He was in 
that sense—which was the only true sense 
—what he did not think it profane to call 
a social God, a God that asked us to 
work with Him, a God, therefore, in all 
those respects, who was to be distinguished, 
if only provisionally, from a sort of Abso- 
lute to which everything included within 
its boundless limits was equally indifferent, 
to whom the good and the bad, all that 
they admired and all that they detested, 
were equally necessary to form elements 
in a perfect whole. 
$e ah oe 


Amip the sounds of strife and tumult 
it is pleasant to turn to Professor Herford’s 
beautiful tribute to the memory of the 
late Miss Julia Wedgwood, which appeared 
in the Spectator last week. We hope that 
it will send many new readers to that 
great and inspiring book The Moral 
Ideal, as it will certainly kindle admiration 
for a character of rare nobility and attrac- 
tiveness. ‘‘ With some of her closest 
friends,’’? Professor Herford writes, ‘‘ she 
had scarcely an article of'faith in common, 
unless it were that the faith which can be 
put into articles cannot be final. Little 
concerned with the details of politics, she 
felt deeply upon its larger issues. The 
sufferings of animals were an enduring 
sorrow to her, and she was an ardent and 
generous supporter of the cause of anti- 
vivisection. But, as has been said, her 
friendships by no means followed these 
lines. A strong Conservative herself, she 
had intimate friends among Liberals no 
less ‘strong.’ That is, happily, not un- 
common, but intercourse between ~them 
can rarely have evolved so constantly the 


36 


sense of a fellowship deeper than creeds 
or policies, as did ours with her. Deepest 
of all in her was the passion for righteous- 
ness, the divine fire which glowed in Greek 
as in Hebrew, and of which policies and 
creeds, in their noblest exponents,” are the 


7 ry 7 9 
partial, the stammering expression. 
* * * 


Mr. Luoyp Tuomas sends us another 
vigorous letter on the Kikuyu controversy 
this week. Evidently we have deeply 
offended in his eyes, and our comments 
seem to him to require severe handling 
in the interest, among. other things, of 
‘* fair journalism.’’ We are prepared for 
a large measure of disagreement, and ex- 
pose ourselves cheerfully to the sharp- 
shooting of our critics. That is one of the 
conditions of our existence. We can only 
bring our best judgment to bear upon the 
problems and controversies of the hour. 
We know that it is fallible, and we stand 
always subject to correction. But we try 
to be courteous and to avoid the unfair- 
ness which arises from prejudice and hasty 
or ill-considered opinions. In the present 
case we cannot see how we have offended 
in these respects, and after further reflec- 
tion, and in face of all that Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas urges to the contrary, we are only 


confirmed in our former judgment. 
* | eee 


Here we should like to advise any of our 
readers who are interested in the subject 
to read the pamphlet on the Kikuyu Con- 
ference written by the Bishop of Uganda. 
It has not achieved the notoriety of the 
Bishop of Zanzibar’s ‘‘ Open Letter’ on 
the Ecclesia Anglicana, but of the two 
it strikes us as far the more interesting, 
able, and statesmanlike document. As a 
constructive scheme, drawn up by men 
who are anxious to promote closer union 
in common religious work, its proposals are 
full of interest, and ought, we think, to be 
welcomed even by men who cannot them- 
selves accept the doctrinal terms. They 
are a step, but a very important step, in the 
right direction, and certainly it would 
never occur to us to describe the scheme as 
an “‘ ecclesiastical monstrosity’’ or its 
authors as ‘‘ Evangelical antiquarians.”’ 
We use the word ‘‘ proposals ’’ advisedly, 
for the Bishop of Uganda makes it clear that 
the Conference settled nothing. It only 
drew up a series of proposals, which are 
submitted to fair and wise criticism, 
These are his words : ‘“The printed Memo- 
randum in which are embodied the resolu- 
tions of the Conference is headed <‘ Pro- 
posed Scheme of Federation.” From the 
first it has been clearly understood that 
none of the signatories claimed any power 
to decide. The utmost that has been done 
has=been to submit to the authorities 
concerned what have seemed to ‘the 
missionaries in conference to be feasible 
proposals in the direction of united action. 
No Church and no Society stands committed ; 
the whole scheme is still sub-judice.”? 
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THERE is nothing in all this which 
touches in any way solemn pledges and 
agreements at ordination, unless it is 
pleaded that the clergy of the Church of 
England have signed away their freedom 


even to formulate schemes of reform or to 


discuss proposals for more effective work. 
The one thing that has been done and 
cannot be undone is the ‘‘ open Com- 
munion.’’ This is really the chief rock of 
offence, and the Bishop of Oxford has 
written that any repetition of it would be 
regarded by High Churchmen as “ strictly 
intolerable.’’- But it does not follow that 
the Bishop of Uganda and the clergy who 
agree with him have done anything dis- 
honourable, or even been guilty of eeclesias- 
ticalirregularity. Mr. Lloyd Thomas along 
with the school of rigid High Churchmen 
puts a very definite and exclusive inter- 
pretation upon a particular rubric. Many 
learned and devoted ministers of the 
Church do not accept this interpretation, 
and whatever our opinion may be worth 
we agree with them. In any case this 
*“ open Communion’’ is no novelty. It 
has a long history behind it, and is cus- 
tomary in many places at the present time. 
In these circumstances we hardly think that 
strong words like ‘broken pledges’’ are 
called for. There is no taint of risky 
compromise about it, and the conscience 
is entirely void of offence. 
ae ae 


THERE, are other issues raised by the 
Bishop of Zanzibar in his onslaught upon 
heresy which have only a distant connection 
with the Kikuyu Conference and co-opera- 
tion in the Mission field: He makes a 
fierce attack upon the group of essayists 
in “ Foundations,’’ and upon the editor, Mr. 
Streeter, in particular. Here undoubtedly 
the question of permissible theological 
liberty in the Church of England does arise. 
But it is a question which can hardly be 
settled by reference to any standards 
fixed by the Bishop of Oxford. ‘‘ Lux 
Mundi’’ opened the floodgates of historical 
criticism and modern speculation, and 
‘‘ Foundations’ has only carried the 
same principles a stage further. In a letter 
which appeared in the Times on Thursday 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare writes that the con- 
clusions of Dr. Gore in his book Disserta- 
tions on the Incarnation, ‘‘ are from the 
standpoint of any orthodox Church redo- 
lent of the worst heresy, and in any age 
before the 17th century would have 
speedily brought him to the stake.’’ But 
Mr. Conybeare hastens to add, ‘‘ For all 
this, however, and yet more because almost 
alone among Anglican Bishops he stands for 
social and political progress, I love him. 
He has discovered that the world was not 
created merely for the ‘ gentlemen,’ and 
has the courage to say so.’’ With this 
pleasant confession, which for our part we 
heartily endorse, we may leave the subject 
for the present. 
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IS IT PEACE? 


By Miss Epira DurHam. 


On returning to England after struggling 
for two and a half years with the awful 
results of war—for, though you in England 
took little notice of it, fighting began in 


.the parts where I worked in April, 1911— 


the most distressing and astounding 
thing to me is the ignorance, the light 
inconsequence, with which most people 
seem to regard war. Perhaps it is owing 
to the cinematograph shows which seem 
to have sprouted, like toadstools, every- 
where since I left England. But people 
seem to think that when the war-film is 
finished it is all put back in its box, and 
things are the same as before. They 
ask most cheerfully, “‘ Well, I suppose 
they are all settling quietly down now out 
there,’? and seem to think that, the 
show being over, you come home, eat 
your supper and go to bed. All is peace. 

Peace. What peace? If you ask me, 
‘*Tg there anything more terrible than 
war ?’’ I reply emphatically, ‘‘ The time 
that follows immediately afterwards.”’ 
It is then that the real. misery begins. 
It is then that the innocent victims— 
those who have escaped sudden death by 
shot, shell, and burning—‘“‘ settle down 
quietly ’’ to die of cold and starvation. 
You have never witnessed such a thing. 
You cannot imagine it. Think of any 
flourishing country district you know, 
and imagine that every house has been 
burnt to the ground, that previous to 
burning, every article of the smallest 
value has been looted by the soldiers, 
that of the hay and corn stacks only 
black circles of ash remain; that every 
fruit tree has been felled for fuel. And 
that, when Peace begins, the surviving 
inhabitants crawl back, crouch against 
the blackened ruins of their homes, and 
have to face the winter. 

Between April and October last I rode 
to some twenty-eight burnt-out districts 
near Scutari, Albania. The people do 
not live-in ‘‘ villages’ as we understand 
them. The houses of a so-called village 
are often scattered far apart; each 
standing in its own plot of ground. I had 
known these places in former days, 
when great olive gardens, vegetable 
gardens, and fat fields of maize spread 
round all the dwellings, and flocks of 
goats, sheep and cattle grazed in the 
fields and on the hillsides. As peasants, 
these people had been well to do. Plenty 
to eat, plenty of fine embroidery and 
silver chains to wear on a feast day. 
And all of them lavishly hospitable to 
a guest, as I know by experience. I 
found a wilderness of misery. Some 
districts, in fact—those which depended 


largely on fruit and olive trees, and where 


the trees were not merely felled but the 


straw obtainable. 
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roots stubbed up—were quite unrecog- 
nisable, and will not recover their pros- 
perity perhaps for a generation. 

So effectually had the destruction of 
houses in some places been carried out by 
the invading troops, that nothing re- 
mained but heaps of stones, and even re- 
roofing was impossible. Women and 
children crouched together in wretched 
little hovels made of a few poles, rushes, 
and brushwood. There was not even 
Mothers were chopping 
up grass and nettles and dandelion leaves 
to feed their hungry children. A few 
lucky people had saved a cow or two, or 
some goats or sheep. Scarcely any had a 
change of clothes, and some already, in 
September, were half naked. In addition 
to all this misery, smallpox broke out, 
and in one place I found thirteen poor 
wretches all ill with smallpox in a little 
cave. 

It took, generally, ten to twelve hours 
to ride round a district, collect the head- 
men, obtain particulars, and deal out 
help. Some large districts took three 
days to visit. Those that I visited first 
I enabled to sow a fair amount of ground 
with maize or vegetables. They, I hope, 
will all pull through. The gratitude of 
some of them was most touching. A man 
one day brought me a wild duck; I said 
I could not accept it, he could get a good 
price for it in the bazaar. He replied 
that he would not sell it even for twenty 
francs. ‘I shot it for you; you have 
saved us.’? Another man came as spokes- 
man from a group of twelve houses and 
brought a young goose. Their harvest, 
too, had saved them. 

But the districts I was, by the kindness 
of friends, enabled to help thus, were all 
too few. When it became known that I 
was giving help, news came from further 
and further up country. The distress 
was far more widely spread than I had any 
idea of. It was too late then to sow, 
nor had I enough money. The poor 
people could not believe this. They 
imagined, some that I was. a millionaire, 
others that I was supplied by the King. 
The scenes that took place when the 
fund was nearly exhausted were too 
painful for words. I sent messages in 
haste up country begging that no more 


‘should come to me for help. But they 


came. I could give but a few pence for 
a day or two’s food. Then women, whose 
starved breasts had no more milk for the 
shrivelled baby, would fling themselves 
at my feet and weep, and kiss the edge of 
my dress and my boots. ‘‘ They came, 
the soldiers came, they took everything, 
everything. My husband was shot. My 
children. are out on the high-road. We 
have nothing, nothing.’’ Then, fiercely 


“and in despair: ‘‘ If you won’t give, then 


take them and throw them in the river ; 


“don’t let them starve.’’ 


~The most pitiful thing of all was, per- 
haps, that most of these unhappy victims 
had no idea whatever what the war was 
about. ‘‘ Why did the great Kings (the 
Powers of Europe) let the soldiers come 
and kill and rob us?’’ . Why, indeed ? 
It would be impossible to make these 
poor creatures understand that the Great 
Powers are actually priding themselves 
on having “‘ localised the trouble.’’ ‘‘ Are 
we not good?’’ they ask. ‘‘ Our little 
hands have not torn each others’ eyes. 
We have only sat round and watched 
those people being slaughtered.’’ The 
Moslem Albanian women, with their 
starving children, are too ignorant to 
understand the noble self-restraint of the 
Powers. : 

Sometimes I returned tired after a 
twelve hours’ ride, and found a lot of 
people who had been squatting all day 
at my door. It was late. I had not a 
penny piece left. They would sit all 
night even in the rain, hoping that I would 
help them in the morning. One man, I 
remember, collapsed at the gate, and only 
after we had laid him under a tree in the 
orchard and poured hot milk into him, 
was he able to tell a coherent tale. 

It was the usual one of loot and burning. 
He had saved a few sheep and had lived 
on their price. Now he was déstitute. 
He heard there was ‘‘ an English Queen ”’ 
in Scutari and had come. It had taken 
him nearly four days, as he had no food. 
Someone had given him a piece of bread 
on the way. He was one of the last 
cases I could give efficient help to. 

I prepared to leave for England with 
the belief that though in some districts 
there would be deaths from starvation, 
yet our fund had saved a considerable 
number, and with the hope that I might 
raise money in. England that would save 
the rest. The need was great, but was 
not unconquerable. Then came the final 
overwhelming catastrophe. The Powers, 
in their anxiety to avoid ‘‘ tearing each 
others’ eyes,’’ drew, in March, a hasty 
and most ill-considered frontier. In draw- 
ing it they thought only of their own 
interests. As a diplomatist said to me: 
‘In drawing a frontier, the ethno- 
graphical question is not considered.’’ 
Which, being interpreted, means that 
human beings are handed over in thousands 
helpless to their enemy. 

At the beginning of October the results 
of this policy were seen. I had just 
wound up my accounts and drawn from 
the bank the money for my return fare 
to England, when I had a telegram from 
Elbasan begging me to come at once, 


‘and bring medical stores for wounded. 


I begged three cases of dressings, &c., 
from the Italian Consulate, and started 
on horseback, with a packhorse, and the 
horse owner as guide. As it was fine 
weather, we reached Elbasan in three 


and a half days. But already on the way 
we met parties of refugees flying from the 
territories annexed by Servia. It was 
late afternoon when I arrived, and I was 
horrified to find that I was expected to 
stay and organise and pay for the relief 
work. By next morning, even before 
dawn, the refugees were streaming into 
the town. I watched them with’ dull 
dismay. Hundreds of men, women carry- 
ing babies and dragging little children, 
men and women bent under bundles of 
the few poor household goods they had 
managed to snatch before fleeing. Here 
and there a cow or two, or some sheep. 
A very few lucky people had a packhorse 
piled high with goods and one or two 
children perched on top. Almost all were 
unarmed, and had fled with scarcely 
anything but the clothes they wore. 
They were hungry, exhausted, dismayed, 
terrified. I remember a woman who 
showed me her cut feet and told that she 
and her three children had been six days 
tramping, ‘‘ the children went so slowly.” 
There were some Bulgarians and some 
gypsies, but the bulk were Moslem 
Albanians ; fine specimens of humanity, 
who bore themselves bravely even in 
their misery, though many were almost 
dumb with despair. All, Moslem and 
Christian, told the same tale. Their 
villages had been set on and burnt by the 
Servian troops. I was given the par- 
ticulars of twenty-seven villages in all. 
Some were miles away; near to Uskub, 
in fact. The accounts given were very 
painful. In some instances the troops 
had surrounded the village, set fire to 
it, and prevented those within from 
escaping; even, it was said, driving 
them back into the flames with bayonets. 
In inquiring into such affairs, one must 
always make allowance for the exaggera- 
tion which is inevitable from terrified 
people, and must always hope that 
some of those reported slain will have 
managed to conceal themselves and to 
escape. But, even if the sum of horrors 
were divided by ten, it left a terrible 
tale of ‘‘ what man has done to man.’’ 
And a thousand slain at least. 


It is easy for one man to lie. Three 
or four can arrange to tell the same tale. 
But when a number of people are separ- 
ately questioned and corroborate one 
another, there is little, if any, room for 
doubt. On my return journey, I found 
at Tirana a mass of people from the same 
villages: there were eight thousand at 
least. A number of these, taken quite 
haphazard and* questioned, gave almost 
precisely similar accounts to those given 
by men of the same village in Elbasan. 
Nor when the old Hodja of Rechan broke 
down and wept when he told that he was 
one of five men who escaped alive out 
of eighty, and that he had heard the 
shrieks of the women burning in the 
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village, could one doubt he was speaking 
the truth. In the face of all this misery 
I was helpless. The local authorities 
made a committee and allotted a thousand 
pounds for relief work. I had spent 
already at Elbasan all I had with me, 
and rode away from the sight of misery I 
could not relieve. I arrived back in 
Scutari only to find that the Serbs and 
Montenegrins had crossed the Albanian 
frontier and completely destroyed the 
houses of the tribes of Gashi and Kras- 
nichi, and that beyond the border a 
number of villages near Prizreni and 
Djakova had been also burnt. From 
places three days’ march away, unhappy 


beings came to ask my aid. I remember. 


the shame of a man who said: **I have 
always given hospitality. I did not think 
I should ever be reduced to begging.” 
And how his wife burst into tears when 
I told her that all I could do was to give 
food for a few days. 

I left Scutari; without funds it was 
impossible to remain. Colonel Phillips, 
who is in command there, writes me that 
the misery is extreme, and that he especi- 
ally begs help for the tribes of Gashi and 
Krasnichi. Mr. Kennedy, the American 
missionary in Elbasan, writes praying for 
funds for the refugees there. and at 
Tirana. Clothing, as well as food, is 
needed, but if money be sent he can give 
employment to many refugee women and 
distribute the garments they make. The 
money thus gives twofold help. 

I have not entered into any political 
question as to whether or not the devasta- 
tion wrought was justifiable. I appeal 
only for help for the wretched victims. 
Many can yet be saved. All sums en- 
trusted either to the Editor of this paper 
or sent direct to the Albanian Relief Fund, 
the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
College-crescent, Finchley-road, London, 
N.W., will be acknowledged in the paper, 
and will be sent by me to one or other. 
of the above-named gentlemen. One 
penny will buy a maize ration sufficient 
to keep body and soul together for a day, 
and every little helps. 

It is Peace. But if help be not forth- 
coming the peace of death by slow star- 
vation is all the peace that awaits the 
victims of fanaticism and international 
politics. ; 


KIKUYU. 


By Epwarp Lewis. 


I concRATULATE myself that nothing 
which I am likely to write will embarrass 
the Church of England. Besides, I do not 
intend to refer to the subject sufficiently 
indicated by the title of this article, in its 
aspect of a domestic quarrel within the 
Anglican community. My observations 
will be of the most general character. 


This thing is being said -—‘‘ Our differ- 
ent churches in the mission field must be 
united if they are to have any chance of 
stemming the advancing tide of Moham- 
medanism.’’ I protest against that. 
Something feels wrong, to me, about it. 
Christianity is not in the world to an- 
tagonise Mohammedanism. Surely the 
missionary spirit in both the religions 
springs from the same root. Surely, in 
each case, it is those who have the light 
acting under its propulsive power to 
spread it. Surely the Mohammedan mis- 
sionaries are as much bondservants to 
the truth as the Christian. In some sort, 
it is the higher humanity loving the 
lower humanity which accounts for 
the presence of both Islam and Christi- 
anity in British Hast Africa. If either 
Mohammedan or Roman or Anglican 
priests are out there to make money, or 
to gain éclat, or to aggrandise an institu- 
tion, they are open to severe criticism ; 
if, on the other hand, they are there to 
uplift and serve and redeem humanity— 
and, taking them at their best, this is 
probably the truth about all of them— 
they deserve commendation according to 
their zeal. Take a young Christian mis- 
sionary and a young Mohammedan mis- 
sionary, and place them side by side, 
and let them talk to each other of the things 
that le nearest to their hearts, and they 
will say the same things for all intents and 
purposes. It is divine enthusiasm, it is 
love, in both cases. In both cases, it is 
the urge of the Will of God. By what right 
does Christianity, to say nothing of a 
section of Christianity, identify the King- 
dom of God with itself ? 

Indeed, from the institutional point of 
view, it is likely enough that Moham- 


medanism is a more effective uplifting |. 


agency, for the lowest races, than Christi- 
anity. It is worth asking whether the 
““evangelisation of the world in a single 
generation’? is a rational ideal. If it 
were possible, would it be well to bring 
all the tribes of men as they are at this 
moment under the dispensation of Love 
and Liberty ? For races which are low in 
the scale of civilisation, the little children 
of the great human family, is it not better 
that they should come under a dispensation 
of severe discipline and obedience—a kind 
of military rule expressed in religious 
terms? Do we not make a great mistake 
to take away from these half-savage people 
the sanctions of their own native religion 
and provide them with another set of 
sanctions which they are not sufficiently 
developed to understand or to use? Is 
there any sense in telling a child that, 
in the sight of God, it is equal to its parent 
or its master? As a matter of fact, is it 
equal ? Ee ek 

I put down these questions almost at 
random; the fact that they can be asked 
suggests the blindness and folly of ‘‘ op- 
posing Mohammedanism all along the line.”’ 
With a kind of unctuous horror some may 
lift up their hands and utter the word 
‘* polygamy ’’; but apart from the fact 
that polygamy is an advance upon promis- 
cuity, it deserves to be said that not only 
Mohammedans, but some of the native 
races themselves, can give points to a 
Christian community on some matters 
pertaining to domestic morality. 

I pass to another matter. The fear has 


been expressed that the discussion which ~ 
has arisen out of the Kikuyu Conference 
may split the Anglican Church from top — 
to bottom. Probably it would if it could 
find a logical issue. 
for the way of compromise is sure to be 
found. In spite of this, however, we are 
witnessing here yet another manifestation 
of the spirit which is, in so many quarters 
to-day, threatening to shake existing 
organisation to its foundations, and possi- 
bly to break it up. The Bishop of Zanzi- 
bar represents the type of mind which 
says that life exists for organisation ; 
the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa 
represent the type which says that organisa- 
tion is secondary to life. The former will 
either have to stand out of the main stream 
of life, and strand himself on the shore, 
or else be broken. He may be the sin- 
cerest man on earth, and haye the best — 
possible intentions, but he must either 
stand aside or go down. That is the end, 
however long it may take to reach. A 
church which would confine the life to its 
own rites and sacraments, would imprison 
God within its own peculiar ark, must 
either be broken in pieces or left behind 
on the wayside. It must be either de- 
stroyed or deserted by the Life: When 
the claim of spiritual religion is announced, 
the toughest organisation that opposes it is 
bound to succumb. The spirit of inter- 
communion is the love-spirit ; its opposite 
is the spirit of exclusive communion ; and 
the latter has no chance at all in the long 
run. Humanity is greater than the 
Church. Brotherhood is greater than 
priesthood. God Himself must be in some 
sort against the exclusive man or sect. It 
is the big sin. To “‘ limit the Holy One ”’ 
is to sin against the Holy Ghost. 

They say that Christianity will lose its 
power in the presence of heathendom 
if it is divided and at war within itself ; 
this is likely enough, for this is precisely 
what has happened to Christianity in the 
presence of the civilised world. It is not 
that our divisions make us weak, but they 
put us in the wrong. A disunited Chris- 
tianity 1s a contradiction in terms ; its age 
alone scarcely saves it from ridicule. We 
may go on gulling ourselves for a long time 
with fine words and fair-sounding phrases, 
but to say that Life Eternal can only be 
received on terms arranged by an organisa- 
tion is one of those preposterous assertions 
which, whenever they crystallise into 
conduct, must become an ‘‘ offence which 
smells to heaven.’’ 

The landlord who would shut out the 
people from the land, the capitalist who 
would shut out the labourer from a living 
wage, and the priest who would shut out 
the unbaptized, unconfirmed person from 
the ‘‘ means of grace,’’ are but several 
aspects of that one ‘‘ devil’’ whose 
‘* works ’’ the Christ is present in the world 
to destroy. It is amazing enough that 
men of God who are called Christians 
should oppose the advance of men of God 
who are called Mohammedans ; but more 
amazing still that men.of God, naming 
the same name, serving the same Master, — 
should not be able to celebrate together 


the Memorial Feast without committing — 


an offence worthy of reprimand and perse- 
cution. To such straits does organisa- 
tion bring us when it is full-grown! Inthe 
hight of such a controversy as this we are 


Most likely it will not, ~ 
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shown up. We seem to have lost, if not 


our vision, at any rate our sense of hu-. 


mour. No wonder the world is saying, in 
various emphatic ways, ‘‘ Take away that 
bauble !”’ 

Can the Church be saved? To put the 
question in another form, can the Church 
be humanised ? 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
OUR AGE TO RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 

II. 


THE next great uprising of religion 
sprang, not from Quakerism, but from a 
spiritual ancestry much nearer to the true 
norm of Christian faith. It is a fact that 
reveals much, that both John Bunyan 
- and John Wesley, at the decisive moments 

of their spiritual history, were reading 

Luther on Galatians and Romans respec- 

tively. What was it, then, that Wesley 
sought, and how did it differ from what 

Foxsought ? He wanted holiness, whereas 

Fox had wanted illumination. For thirteen 

years before his conversion Wesley had 

pursued one object—to make the moral 
life of his soul real before God. He had 
sought it through severe self-discipline, 
denial, fasting, continual study, philan- 
thropy, prayer and recollection, and con- 
verse with like-minded friends. It took 
him thirteen years to find out. that he had 
missed the deepest thing of all. Holiness is 
- nota matter of sheer will—it is a matter also 
of what we love. It is a matter of the 
depth of our spiritual insight and of our 
beliefs, vot simply of the diligence with 
which we discipline our desires and moods. 
It depends not so much on what we are 
as on how we stand in relation to God. 
Holiness begins by being a question of 
morals; it finds, sooner or later, that it 
must become a question of religion, 
Sooner or later we have to bring God in, 
as a living, felt experience, and then every- 


__ thing is altered. When Wesley did that— 


when, after living for years on Jeremy 


-Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy Living and Dying,’’ and. 


Law’s ‘‘ Serious Call,’’ and the ‘‘ Imita- 
tion,’’ in the best Anglican mode, he came 
to know the Moravian way of religion—he 
- saw that he had been living ‘‘ under the 
law.’’ To live under the law is to try to 
meet the awful demands of conscience and 
obligation, and yet to find oneself always 
falling back into failure and despair. It is 
to feel the law growing more majestic and 
exigent, while the power to satisfy it does 
not grow in proportion. It is to live in 
the seventh of Romans instead of the 
eighth. There is no joyful sense of victory. 

To Wesley in this state came Peter 
Bohler, with his teaching of Faith. Why did 
Wesley find it so difficult to accept this ? 
Bohler said to him: ‘‘ My brother, my 
brother, that philosophy of yours must be 
purged away.’’ We can see what this 
obstructive philosophy was. Wesley was 
the child of histime. Mark Pattison goes so 
far as to bring Methodism under the general 
head of the Rationalism of the century. 
Men had revolted alike from Church 
Authority and from the Inner Light ‘* of the 


sectaries of the last age,’’ as they were | 


contemptuously named. There was an 
‘* appeal from the frantic discords of the 
enthusiasts’? to common reason and 
common sense. Wesley’s mind was com- 
mon sense itself. The Methodist ‘‘ plan 
of salvation’’ is an instance of this— 
logical, matter of fact like an Act of Parlia- 
ment. ‘* Methodist discipline,’’ said Wes- 
ley, ‘‘is entirely founded upon common 
sense.’? (Sermon 112.) How repugnant 
to him, at first, must the teaching of 
salvation by Faith have been. On the 
one hand, it looked like proposing Faith 
as a substitute for a good life—a mere 
subjective state of mind, an emotional 
caprice, a facile enthusiasm, instead of 
good works and careful self-mastery. On 


| the other hand, to expect God to save one 


from “ the guilt and power of sin,’’ merely 
on condition of ‘‘ believing,’’ was a mon- 
strous difficulty to rationalist thought. 
No wonder that Wesley came by the 
slowest steps to his joyful deliverance. 
Slowly and painfully he had to think 
himself clear of “‘ that philosophy.’? New 
Testament Faith, saving Faith, had 
hitherto been to him, as it mostly has been 
to those brought up under Roman Catholic 
or High Church influences, an unrealised 
mystery. ‘*‘ Under the law’’ men do not 
have that complete sense of their own 
utter insufficiency, joined with that com- 
plete resting in God’s utter mercy, which 
is what faith means. Their religious ex- 
perience is still too much a human affair, 
not yet finding its entire Source and 
Warrant in God. Just as Fox had found 
peace as soon as he found that which 
could make the moral demand Authori- 
tative, so Wesley’s deliverance came when 
he found that which could make the moral 
demand Effective. In both cases it came 
through Faith. For at last Wesley saw 
that faith ‘was no mere assent of the intel- 
lect, and no mere subjective caprice, but 
the deepest and most decisive moral act 
of which the soul of man is capable. It 
was the only way by which the whole man 
could gather up all his powers, and lay 
hold upon something stronger than him- 
self. Paul and Luther had declared that 
faith was the way. Wesley now proved it 
in his own heart. So he found salvation. 
The old powerlessness to fulfil the moral 
law was transcended. He felt in his deep- 
est being that his sins were forgiven. This 
was his conversion. 

There are aspects of Wesley’s experience 
that remain opaque to modern spiritual 
reflection. But for the most part we can 
find points of contact. (1) We feel that 
he conceived the relation between the soul 
and God too much as an external arrange- 
ment. .God and man are too clearly 
marked off from one another. He could 
not help this, for it was part of the ration- 
alism which he shared with the rest of the 
age, e.g., with Deism. But the unfortu- 
nate result was that Reconciliation with 
this God had somehow to be secured over 
and above the spiritual surrender of his 
own heart to the love of God. He had to 
wait until God by a signal intimation 
definitely declared that he forgave him his 
sins. This forgiveness was deliverance 
from. penalties, and the Atonement that 
made this possible was a transaction. 
Here is a point that the modern religious 
sense has passed beyond. We now feel 


that Wesley, with his logical rigorism, is in 
this matter further from us in our present 
need than was Fox. But our danger 1s — 
now in the other direction. If Wesley was 

too definite, we are not definite enough. 
The task for us is to keep the sense of 
God from slipping away, as Martineau 
says, into the vaguest idealism—‘‘ the mere 
self-painting of the yearning spirit.’’ 
(2) Another result was that conversion 
appeared too much like magic, not a won- 
derful development growing straight out of 
the believer’s condition of mind and heart. 
This impression was increased by Wesley’s 
insisting on instantaneous assurance of con- 
version. We now realise that conversion 
ig rather moral than magical. Too much, 
however, has been made of this objection. 
What is important in knowing ourselves 
** saved ’’ is not suddenness but definiteness. 
Here, again, if Wesley was too definite, 
we are wofully indefinite. The clear wit- 
ness of the Spirit with our spirits is as 
much a need of this time as it was of 
St. Paul’s. (3) The word Experience is 
always coming in. This is because Experi- 
ence was a foremost fact with Wesley and- 
his age. The Experience philosophy, ask- 
ing before all else for the warrant of sensible 
proof, was the spirit and breath of the 
time. Wesley accepted the standpoint of 
his contemporaries, and then made it 
subserve his own purpose. The very thing 
that seemed likely to submerge all religion 
came to be with him the flood that floated 
religion to its victory. His master stroke 
was to identify Experience and Faith— 
those. seeming antagonists! His people 
sang: ‘‘ What we have felt and seen, 
with confidence we tell.’’. Fox had stressed 
Inwardness. Wesley exalted Experience. 
That is, there must be not only a certain 
state of mind; something real must be 
done by God m the mind. Quaker in- 
wardness might (it did!) come to mean 
something done by man in his own inward 
self. That would be a moralism, albeit 
a spiritual moralism. Wesley wanted, not 
a spiritual moralism, but a spiritual experi- 
ence—salvation wrought by God through 
faith. (4) The conflict was not in Wesley’s 
case, as 1t had been in that of Fox, between. 
formalism and spirituality. It was be- 
tween works and faith, between law and 
grace. This was an immense step for- 
ward. It made sure a certain point which 
religious experience will not henceforth go 
back upon. That conflict is not, indeed, 
the same as ours, for we live in a day that 
doubts ‘‘law’’ as much as it doubts 
faith ; and there is no easy evangelical 
method for us in waving faith as a banner 
against works—‘‘ throwing a Gospel in 
people‘s faces in a Low Church way,’’ as 
Dr. Forsyth says. But, at least, any way 
of salvation that the world will receive 
will have to be a way of faith. (5) But 
we must not miss what is, after all, the 
crowning glory of Methodism. The Wes- 
leyan experience recreated, as scarcely 
anything else has ever done, the New 
Testament sense of the free love of God 
to sinful men—‘‘ Thou hidden Source of 
calm repose, Thou all-sufficient love 
divine.’’ ‘‘ Thou hidden love of God 
whose height, Whose depth, unfathomed, 
no man knows.’’ This fiery heart of 
Redeeming Love is as unlike the modern 
sentimentalising about love as the All, 
as sunlight is to moonlight. The humble 
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gratitude of the sinner sure of God’s for- 
giveness is an engine of moral power that 
colder religions can never know. : 

In another paper an attempt will be 
made to connect all this with modern types 
of experience, as represented by Dr. 
Ferries, Mr. Temple, and Dr. Forsyth. 

W. WHITAKER, 


a eee 


YONE NOGUCHI. 


In various plainly perceptible ways 
the peoples of the Hast and the folk of 
the West are being drawn together. 
Ring by ring, a chain of connection is 
being forged. Warm welcome assuredly 
awaits the forging of each link which 
serves to lengthen and strengthen that 
connecting chain, for, as the years advance, 
these links advance also in interest and 
efficiency alike. Science, mechanics, art, 
each has its part to play, and history 
records the playing. The lnk formed 
by literature has its real and abiding 
lustre, largely no doubt because it supplies 
sensation and thought with adequate 
shaping and expression. By literary 
wizardry the soul of one race is’ photo- 
graphed and framed for the enlighten- 
ment and enjoyment of another, afore- 
time, stranger race. 

The religious idea, concentrating itself 
in a book, or series of books, embodies 
the facts and the legends to which the 
idea owes narration, development, and 
expansion. One such collection of imagery, 
of psalmody, of historic and spiritual 
worth, occurs in some Oriental quarter 
famous for the zeal and reverence of its 
prophets and its propagandists. Another 
publishes itself in the West, bearing the 
impress of a differing strain of spiritual 
perception, not actually opposing the 
positions approved by the former, but, 
rather, when rightly regarded and care- 
fully considered, helping them towards 
a common supplement. Each holds 
within the boards of its binding much that 
explains and amplifies both. Each ap- 
peals sympathetically to both, and, in 
the exercise of genuine sympathy, the 
exponents of each may seek and find that 
depth of understanding which signifies 
unity. i ; 

The race of humanity is made up of 
man and man. Every unit has its worth, 
but only as connected with the rest; 
and it is the sympathetic sense which, 
acknowledging and exulting in the con- 
nection, forms the unifying bond of 
affirmation and appreciation. 

The link of letters composes itself of 
that sterling metal by means of which 
the bond of union is fashioned and ex- 
pressed. It becomes most articulate, 
most profound, when beaten out on the 
anvil of the poet’s heart and moulded in 
rhyme and rhythm. It is for the poet— 
and this is his highest privilege—to 
unfold and uplift the truth as he sees it 
at any time and in any place, because 
he realises that at the core of truth lies 
sympathy between man and man; 
between the people of one clime and the 
people of another. 

The poet discovers and discloses that 
fine feeling which presupposes sympathy. 
The faculty of fitly phrasing. the tone, 


to quote him forthwith as 


shape, and significance of the thing seen 
is his by divine right. By means, then, 
of the poets of a people the soul of that 
people becomes known, understood, and 
appreciated. More, the poetic sympathy 
solves many apparent differences between 
soul and soul. 

Our immediate aim is that of very 
cordial consideration of the work of a 
poet of Japan; work which is at once 
arresting and markedly informative. We 
have recognised in Japanese poetic art a 
directness of appeal, a lively lucidity of 
tone, a depth of intention effected with a 
brevity of utterance almost rapid in its 
determination. In few words, for the 
most part in fewer lines, our present poet, 
example, 
defines his theme. He, Yone Noguchi, 
paints a poet’s portrait for us thus :— 

Out of the deep and the dark, 

A sparkling mystery, a shape, 

Something: perfect, 

Comes like the stir of the day ; 

One whose breath is an odour, 

Whose eyes show the road to stars, 

The breeze on his face, 

The glory of Heaven on his back. 

He steps like a vision hung in air 

Diffusing the passion of eternity ; 

His abode is the sunlight of morn, 

The music of eve his speech ; 

In his sight 

‘One shall turn from the dust of the 
grave 

And move upward to the woodland. 


He tells us at least part of the poet’s 
secret: “‘ I'll gather the poems from the 


flowers and from the hearts of birds.’’ 


He dedicates one dainty little volume* to 
the Spirits of Fuji Mountain. This sacred 
mountain has its mysterious and mystic 
message :— 


_ We, being around thee, forget to die ; 
~ Death is sweet, 
Life is sweeter than death. 
We are mortals and also gods, 
Innocent companions of thine, 
O eternal Fuji. 


Mortals and also gods; eternal as the 
mountain in its snow-capped sanctity. 

Yone Noguchi asks: ‘‘ When I am lost 
in the deep body of a mist on a hill, The 
universe seems built with me as its pillar. 
Am I the God upon the face of the deep, 
nay, deepless deepness, in the beginning ? ”’ 

Does he seek his answer ‘‘ By the Sea ’’ 2 


The silence of the stars was as great 
As the voice of the sea; it is so 
Since the First Day, that the stars 
Keep the silence and the sea the voice. 


The reply reaches him, but full of cer- 
tainty and pregnant with a simple yet 
divine pilosophy: ‘‘ The Life-Vessels for 
soul passengers glide down the river of 
Eternity. O vast river! Solemn river! 
yet kind river! The vessels that are 
Love-roped by the hand of God sail without 
failing into the gate of Heaven.’’ 

He devotes a considerable number of 
his pages to the exposition of religious and 
philosophic thought, but does not confine 
himself to these. In intimate and loving 
touch with Nature, he writes with charm 
of her ways. and moods, her relationship 


* From the Hastern Sea. 4s. net. Also 
The Pilgrimage. 4s. net. Lafcadio Hearn in 
Japan. 68s. net. And other works. London; 


Elkin Mathews, 4, Cock-street, S.W. 
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to his adored Japan, “‘ the fairyland of 
Nippon,”’ 
subtleties of her beauty there. With 
remarkable brevity generally, with vivid, 
vibrant, appealing force, he paints his 
verbal picture and conveys to us just 
what he himself beholds and exults in. 
He writes of Spring: ‘‘ Flying Spring, a 
beautiful runaway.’’ Of Summerland, he 
tells how ‘‘ Her melody and odour softly 


and the exquisite and tender — 


creep down to the sleeper through the og 


grave, waking him to life again.”’ 


Autumn [he sings] stirred me 

With a sweet sadness. The dark 
murmur 

And cold song of leaves and winds 

Died; it was a beauteous death, 

I paced into dream and thought ; 


How sweetly sad to die ; I was taught’ 


By the leaves and winds; the yellow 
leaves 

Resignedly fell, and their stir slowly 
died : 

Into the silence; the winds passed 

Graciously: into death. 


This genial singer ‘‘ From the Eastern 
Sea ’’ skips over the winter-tide with 
what semblance of gladness he may, and 
revels and rejoices again in spring and 
summer and overflowing sunshine. 

His melodious message is one of unity 
and peace : ‘* The Goddess of Peace wore a 
golden robe,’’ and 

In her velvet sandals 
Stepped airily _ : 
As the stealing yellow robes of the 
young moon. 


Her every step 
Echoed a silent preaching of peace. 


Eric HamMmonp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opimons 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAMB, and, 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE CONFIRMATION RUBRIC. 
' §rr,—It would be interesting and in- 
structive to your readers if someone 
possessing greater historical and _ legal 
knowledge than I can lay claim to would 
discuss the application of the Confirmation 
Rubric. I observe that Mr. Lloyd Thomas 
regards that Rubric as universally binding. 
But it seems to me that it is one of those 
prohibitions of which we may quite 
honourably limit the application by con- 


sidering the animus imponentis, and that- 


the Confirmation Service is obviously in- 
tended for young people who have been 
baptized and grown up in the Church. 
In that case the Rubric has no applica- 
tion to Nonconformists. In my younger 
days I think there was a general impres- 
sion that, in opposition to the practice of 
some Dissenting bodies, the Communion of 
the Church of England was as open as it 
is among ourselves. In the Corporation 
Act, the Test Act, and the Occasional 


|Conformity Act it seems to be assumed 


that every adult of decent life might, if 


he chose, partake of the Sacrament in his ° 


parish church, and Confirmation is not 


A eee 
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And, indeed, the last-named 


referred to. 


Act suggests that the Sacrament could not 


be refused, for it does not forbid its 
administration to Nonconformists, but hits 
them indirectly by imposing on them cer- 
tain disabilities during their tenure of any 
public office to which they may have been 
elected after participating. To all appear- 
ance the Act would have been unnecessary 


if the Rubric had been supposed to ex- 


clude Nonconformists. At least in my 
limited reading I have not met with any 
statement that occasional Conformists 
were confirmed. Any further light on 
the subject will be welcomed by Yours, &c., 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
Oxford, January 13, 1914. 


—— 


THE KIKUYU CONTROVERSY. 

Srr,—You say in reply to my letter 
that the storm-centre is the attempt of the 
High Church Party to capture the Church 
for their own exclusive position; and you 
still identify Bishop Gore with this attempt, 
plthough in his Times letter he explicitly 
repudiates and condemns the extreme 
High Church Party (which includes the 
Bishop of Zanzibar) for ‘‘ adopting a 
position from which the familiar views 
of Evangelical Churchmen must be pro- 
nounced to be strictly heretical.’’ 

Now the actual case in dispute is the 
other way round. It is not the Anglo- 
Catholics who began it. It was the Low 
Evangelical party that struck the first 
blow by trying to bring into being an 
ecclesiastically illegal Federation with Non- 
Episcopalians, and an ‘‘ open communion ”’ 
known beforehand to be repugnant and 
intolerable to High Churchmen at home 
and in the neighbouring district of Zanzibar. 
What is the basis of this new Evangelical 
Alliance? The reference in your columns 
to Colenso in this connection is not only 
irrelevant but misleading. Colenso would 
not have touched the proposed Federation 
whose basis is reactionary and impossible. 
As few people take the trouble to read the 
original sources permit me to quote from 
the ‘‘ fundamental provisions’’ of the 
constitution. 

‘The basis of Federation shall consist 
in: (a) The loyal acceptance of the 
Holy Scriptures as our supreme rule of 
Faith and Practice; of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds as a general expression of 
fundamental Christian belief; and in 


_ particular, belief in the absolute authority 


of Holy Scripture as the word of God: in 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, and in the atoning 
death of our Lord as the ground of.our 
forgiveness. ~ 

“*(b) Recognition of common member- 
ship between the Churches in the Federa- 


‘tion. 


““(e) Regular administration of the two 
Sacraments, Baptism [not necessarily in- 
fant Baptism] and the Lord’s Supper by 
outward signs. 4 

“*(d) A common form of Church or- 
ganisation.”’ i 

“And do you expect High Churchmen 
to accept this kind of ecclesiastical mon- 
strosity in the name of the Church of 
England ? 

The Bishop of Zanzibar in his Eccles‘a 
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party, because he would be forced to come 


into religious and ecclesiastical relationship 
with people who exclude from the basis of 
communion things common to all Angli- 
cans. Let me tabulate what, according 
to him, has been removed from the basis :— 

**(a) It does not contain the Creed 
commonly called the Creed of St. Athan- 
asius. 

‘* (6) It does not contain the Rite, or 
Sacrament, of Confirmation. 

*“(c) It does not contain the rite, or 
Sacrament, of Absolution. 

“* (d) It does not contain Episcopacy. 

**(e) It does not provide a Priest for 
the Celebration of the Holy Communion. 

“< (f) It does not contain a rule of Infant 
Baptism. 

**(g) It does not know the Catholic 
Church, or the Communion of Saints, 
except in such a general sense as is already 
admitted by the four Protestant bodies 
that have joined the Federation.”’ 

The Bishop of Zanzibar may, from the 
Liberal Christian point of view, be pro- 
nounced a fanatical and narrow-minded 
bigot. But so may be the Evangelical 
antiquarians who propose to establish at 
this time of day ‘‘ the absolute authority 
of Holy Scripture.’’ Let us give even the 
bigot his due. Imagine the situation 
reversed. Suppose the Bishop of Zanzibar 
proposed, in the interests of Christian 
unity, Federation with Roman Catholic 
missionaries by adding to, not takingfrom, 
the Anglican basis. Let us say that these 
additional elements are the Supremacy 
and Infallibility of the Pope, the adoration 
of the Mother of God, the Invocation of 
the Saints, coupled with a yet closer 
approximation to Roman worship in ritual 
and ceremonial than is at present the case ; 
how would the neighbouring Bishops of 
Uganda and Mombasa like it? Would 
they not at once complain, ‘‘ This is not 
Anglicanism as we and our Evangelical 
fellow-Churchmen understand it : and how 
can we remain missionaries in the name 
of the Church of England if you, a neigh- 
bouring bishop, into and from whose 
diocese our church-members come and go, 
play fast and loose with the basis of our 
communion, and enter into these compro- 
mising and entangling alliances ?”’ 

I hope you will understand that I hold 
no brief for either party. In my zeal for 
a genuine and honest Christian Unity, I 
could almost say, ‘‘A plague on both your 
houses!’’? But in the interests of fair 
journalism and of Free Catholicism, I 
think it necessary to point out that justice 
has not been done to the High Church 
party in this controversy, least of all to 
Dr. Gore, who has, with characteristic 
frankness, explained the conditions of 
peace. ‘To me the conclusion of the whole 
matter is this. However: earnestly we 
may desire union among all churches, we 
cannot have that union, until clerics and 
laics attain an austerer sense of the obliga- 
tions of veracity and of fidelity to solemn 
pledges and agreements. It people want 
the advantages of dogma (and there are 
such advantages) let them have dogma, 
by all means, and in as precise, definite, 
unequivocal a form as theological scribes 
of the law can frame it. Having got it, let 
them have the sincerity and the simple 


Anglicana points out that he would thus | ordinary honour to abide by it. If, on the 
have to surrender to the Low Eyangelical|other hand, people want, as I do, the 


advantages of intellectual liberty (and 
there are such advantages), let. them come 
into the open of a really Free Catholic 
Christianity, and accept whole-heartedly 
the non-subscribing principles which at 
present Unitarians, almost alone, have 
the honour to represent and preach.— 
Yours, &c., 
J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
Lhe Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, 
January 12, 1914. 


—_~>___ 


THE CHAPELS IN WHICH MARK 
RUTHERFORD PREACHED. 

Sir,—I am very sorry that I cannot give 
any evidence that Mr. Hale White preached 
at Billingshurst, but I certainly saw the 
statement made somewhere at the time of 
his death, and my impression is that I 
saw it in Tue Inquirer. I had never 
heard of Billingshurst before, but made a 
visit to the place, saw the Unitarian. 
Chapel, and interviewed some of the 
members. They were unable to confirm 
or deny my impression. It was hardly to 
be expected that after more than sixty 
years any evidence could be obtained. 

I read the other day an article in the 
Dublin Express where it was mentioned 
that Mr. Hale White supplied the pulpit 
at Ditchling for two years. Perhaps some 
reader could inform me whether Mr. 
Chignell was the minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Portsmouth when Mr. Hale 
White preached there. It is very probable 
that Mr. Hale White preached in the 
interesting old chapel at Lewes. I shall 
look forward with great interest to the 
publication of Miss Kensett’s book.— 
Yours, ‘&e. 

W. Rospertson NICOLL. 

Hampstead, January 18, 1914. 


———<— 


THE INDIAN QUESTION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Str,—Since writing last week I have 
received more information on the above 
question—information which will probably 
interest your readers. With reference to 
the £3 tax on indentured Indians, I learn 
that the wages of men under indenture 
begin at 11s. a month, and advance gra- 
dually to 15s. a month. Women begin at 
8s., and advance in the course of four years 
to 12s. This, I presume, is in addition to 
rations. Out of these meagre wages the 
£3 tax has to be paid. Any indentured 
servant, male or female, who goes more 
than two miles from his allotted place of 
work is liable to imprisonment. Children 
become liable to the tax on attaining the 
age of 16. If they do not indenture they 
may be sent back to India, that is, 
separated from their families. This tax, 
in the case of girls, is said to have led to 
erave and unspeakable. results, but I 
believe the tax is not now collected from 

irls. 
; Mr. Boydell, a Labour member for one 
of the Natal constituencies, speaking - this 
week, denounced the treatment of the 
Indians during the strike as ‘‘ horrible.’’ 
He pointed out, however, that ‘‘ in many 
trades, such as tinsmiths, tailors, and 
painters, Europeans were being driven out 
by Indian competition. There were 58,000° 
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Indian children in Natal,who would soon be 
looking for jobs. They were faced with the 
problem as to whether they were going to 
have white workers, or whether they were 
coming down to live on rice, The last 
census showed that there were 4,000 less 
white men in the Province than at the 
previous census. He thought sufficient 
inducement should be held out to the 
Indians to return to their own country.”’ 

This will show how difficult and complex 
the whole problem is. Whether it can be 
solved by a system of Trade Boards, in- 
dustrial citizenship, with Trade cen 
qualifications, and the application, not of a 
racial or colour line, but of a civilisation 
line, is matter for discussion. But the very 
complexity of the problem shows how 
necessary it is in justice that we should 
associate some representative of the Indians 
with us in the inquiry which has been 
instituted.—Yours, &c., 

Cape Town. af. BaLMrorrH, 
aged 


THE MINISTRY IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Sir,—While rejoicing in the enthusiasm 
aroused in colonial work by Mr. Bowie’s 
recent visit to Canada, one wishes that his 
visit could have been extended to New 
Zealand and Australia. May I therefore 
enter a plea for one of our churches there, 
namely, Wellington, N.Z., one of our 
recent and most promising centres for 
missionary zeal? For, after all, there is 
little use in starting new centres if we leave 
them without leaders while in their in- 
fancy. I do not think it possible to find 
better material and a more promising 
field for Unitarianism than in Wellington, 
given a man of strong personality, enthu- 
siasm, and one abreast of the times. He 
would find, as we found, a ready aud en- 
thusiastic response from a kindly and 
most hospitable people. They are kind- 
ness itself, and to a large extent free from 
the prejudices and conservatism to be 
found at home. When one remembers 
that, with rare exceptions, the majority of 
the people who were attracted to the 
advertised meetings had never even heard 
of Unitarianism, yet when it was presented 
to them found that the message was what 
they wanted and for which they were 
ready to give freely of their means, so that 
in four years they subscribed nearly £4,000 
for a Building Fund, with the generous 
help of the B. & F.U.A. and some English 
friends, besides paying the heavy initial 
current expenses of between £500 and £600 
(owing at that time to the heavy rent of 
a hall, &c.), it will be seen what grand 
possibilities remain now that these initial 
difficulties no longer exist. 

The Wellington Church has the unique 
distinction over our other churches in 
N.Z. (and, indeed, over the orthodox 
churches, too, as the only denomination 
who shared it with us was the Roman 
Catholic Church) of being built on a free- 
hold instead of a leasehold site, and of 
being built of brick instead of wood, thus 
showing its value and stability. Anyone 
who understands colonial life will know 
that for some time to come our churches 
must be manned by men from home ; 
even the orthodox churches are so depen- 
dent, and will recognise the difficulty of 
keeping a well-informed, enthusiastic con- 
gregation together without an accredited 
leader. 
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In how many of our churches founded 
from so small a nucleus could one secure a 
congregation of between 400 and 500, or a 
weekly class in philosophy of from 100 to 
150; or, again, during the time they were 
giving and giving could the minister at 
the close of an evening service ask those 
interested to remain behind, explaining 
to them that owing to unforeseen diffi- 
culties an extra £100 must be paid the 
builders within the week, and confidently 
appeal to 100 members to promise £1 
each? (And £97 10s. of the amount was 
paid!) All this, too, near the end of the 
four years’ ministry. Does it not seem a 
thousand pities that such material and 
prospects should be scattered for the want 
of a leader ?—Yours, &c. 

HeELen JONES. 

Highbury, N., January 13, 1914. 


SS 
A WORD MORE ON NIETZSCHE. 


Sir,—At various times there have 
appeared in your columns strange mis- 
understandings, and, on occasion, vilifica- 
tions of Friedrich Nietzsche. Very humbly 
I have myself, from time to time, in 
reviews of books, articles, and letters, 
tried to offer to your readers another, and, 
as I have always thought, a truer view 
of the great German poet and rhapsodist. 
May I be pardoned, therefore, if I beg 


space for the following quotation from | 


Baron von Hiigel’s ‘‘ Eternal Life,’’ itself 
a noble and intensely splendid work. Of 
Nietzsche Baron von Hiigel writes: ‘ This 
clean liver and devoted brother is, as a 
writer, destined to endure, not by his 
last works, ‘The Twilight of the Idols’ 
and ‘The Antichrist,’ 1888, with their 
wild and vulgarly violent attacks upon 
Christianity ; but by many an exquisite 
saying or half-page in his booklets on 
Strauss, on the Use and Drawback of 
History, and on Schopenhauer; in his 
Human, all too Human, and on to his 
Zarathustra. Even in these writings we 
everywhere come upon excesses, yet ex- 
cesses which, if often (in form) vehemently 
anti-religious, or even anti-moral, spring 
doubtless largely from a thirst and search 
for what religion alone can give. Especially 


jis this the case with Nietzsche’s favourite 


idea of the ‘ Superman ’—that pathcti- 
cally hopeless misapplication of our in- 
stinctive need of adoration—in which 
Professor Aloys Riehl, himse]f for so long 
an aggressively negative philosopher, finds 
one of the many significant and powerful 
(because utterly sincere, indeed as yet 
unconscious), re-awakenings of the religious 
passion and conviction in these our times.”’ 

In these few golden lines there is the 
truth about Nietzsche, and henceforth 
there should be no unseemly shghting and 
dispraise. Let us think of that great, 
tragic soul as Von Hiigel thinks of him: 
let us with humility call him our ‘‘ de- 
voted brother.’’—Yours, &c. 

Srantey A. MELLoR. 


—_——— 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Sir,—It is hoped that it may be possible 
this year for the managers of the Sus- 
tentation Fund to enter upon the first 
part, at all events, of the work specified 
in the appeal for the Special. Fund now 
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being raised. By the first part of the 


work I mean the raising of the stipends of 
all our duly qualified ministers in England. 


and Wales to a minimum scale, subject to — 


certain reasonable conditions as to the — 
adequacy of the sphere of work and of 
local contributions. 

I should be much obliged if, through 
your columns, you will permit me to ask 
the secretaries of all congregations which, 
being eligible, are likely to apply for a 
grant this year under the Minimum Scale — 


Scheme (excluding for this purpose those — 


at present receiving grants from the 
Sustentation Fund or the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association) to com- 
municate with me before the date of the 
Managers’ Meeting on February 11 next, 
and, at the same time, to inform me 
what stipends their congregations are at 
present paying. All such information 
would, of course, 
managers as confidential. 

I would remind your readers that the 
operations of -the Fund will extend in 
future to the whole of England and Wales, 
so that my remarks apply to the Northern 
as well as to the Southern half of the 
country. The minimum scale to which I 
have alluded is for cities and large towns 
in England £175, for towns or populous 
places (a) in England £150, (0) in Wales 
£140, and for agricultural districts (a) in 
England £120, (b) in Wales £110. 


It should be clearly understood that the — 


information for which I am now: asking — 
is of an informal nature only. The time 
for making formal applications for grants 
will come later on. —Yours, &c. 
Harorp F. PEARSON, 
Hon. Sec. of the Sustentation Fund. | 
22, College Hill, London, E.C., 
January de 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. _ 


SPANISH ISLAM. 


' Spanish Islam. A History of the Moslems 
in Spain. By Reinhart Dozy. Translated with 
a Biographical Introduction and additional 
Notes by Francis Griffin Stokes, with a Frontis- 
piece and Map. London: Chatto & Windus. 
21s, net. : 

Ir would not be saying too much to 
assert that Reinhart Dozy’s ‘* Histoire des 
Musulmans d’Espagne,’’ though one of the 
least known, is intrinsically one of the most 
remarkable historical works of the last 
eentury. The book first appeared in 1861, 
written, it is to be noticed, in French, 
though its author was a Dutchman, whose 
family had been settled in Holland from 
1647 onwards. Reinhart Dozy was born 
in 1820. In 1837 he entered the University 
of Leyden, and came under the direction 
of the capable Orientalist, Prof. Weijers, 


with whom he studied Arabic, Hebrew, 


Chaldee, and Syriac. From 1841 to 1843 
Dozy wrote a monograph on old Arabian 
costume, compiling and arranging his 
material as gathered from documents in 
Oriental languages in the same spirit that 
the Renascence scholars had conducted 
researches two or three centuries earlier 
in Latin and Greek antiquities, This he 
followed up by a ‘‘ Dictionnaire détaillé 
des Noms des Vétements chez les Arabes.”’ 
The chief work, up to this date, on the 


be treated by the ~ 


a 


Antonio Conde. 


Spanish Library 


~ written. 
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history of the Arabs in Spain had been 
written in Spanish by a Spaniard, José 
When Dozy had read 
Conde’s book, and recognised almost by 
intuition its inadequacies and inaccura- 


cies, he concentrated himself on Spanish 


and soon possessed ‘‘ the best 
*? in Leyden. Dozy was 
a man of considerable financial resources 
relatively to his needs, and was able to 
travel for material. He thus discovered 


studies, 


_ fresh Arab MSS., and threw light on those 


already noted. He edited Arabic texts, 
amongst others one in English for the 
Society for the Publication of Oriental 
Texts, and compiled a Catalogue of 
Oriental MSS. In 1848 he issued a volume 
of an Arabic History of Africa and Spain. 

[t is necessary to bear in mind such 
studies as the foregoing, though many 
other labours of Dozy would have to be 
-added, if the list were to be comprehensive. 
But sufficient has been said to make it 
evident that Dozy had taken adequate 
pains to afford a basis of preparation for a 
work involving great research. He was a 
master of Oriental bibliography, and in 
allied subjects knew how to find out and 
make use of all that had been previously 
In the special subject of Moslem 
Spain, aroused in the first instance by 
irresistible criticism of Conde’s work, he 
was still further drawn to attack the 
subject by himself writing a work, by 


- the publication, in 1843, of Don Pascual 


de Gayangos’ history of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties in Spain, probably still 
the best known exposition of the subject. 


It may thus be said that substantially 


-Dozy’s work of preparation and writing of 
his History, issued in 1861, extended over 
twenty years. No portion of European 
history could demand greater erudition 
-and patience of research. For the whole 
of his book is based upon the original 
Arabic authorities. He saw the Arabic 
point of view, as disclosed by the numerous 


MSS. and books the very existence of 


which was scarcely known by many so- 
called historians. He also understood the 
issues involved for European progress— 
political, religious, social, and literary. 

It will thus be seen that Dozy’s book 
is of no ordinary kind. It is the outcome of 
prodigious toil, such as has gone to the 
making of the greatest historical works. 
It has, for instance, been classed within 
its own limits with the magnificent ‘‘ Rise 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ of 
Gibbon. If the classification, in any way, 
be allowed, Dozy’s feat is differentiated 
from Gibbon by the extra strain of writing 
in a foreign language. For Dozy hoped 
by writing in French his book would 
appeal to the world of scholars. At any 
rate, the contents of Dozy’s book are the 
result of unremitting energy and relentless 
demands made by the author upon him- 
self. As the translator into English, Mr. 
F. G. Stokes, claims: ““Dozy’s magnum 


opus challenges comparison with the best 
~ specimens 


of historical literature... . 
The grace and lightness of the edifice sug- 
gest, perhaps, but faintly the immense 
labour expended on the discovery and 
accumulation of its materials . . . but, as 
Dozy reminds us in his Preface, the result 
of the labour of weeks was often compressed 


into a parargaph of the History—or, not 
_ seldom, was wholly rejected, 


as lying 
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beyond the scope of the work as he con- 
ceived it.’’- 

Mr. George M. Trevelyan has. lately 
uttered a vigorous protest against the 
*“ scientific ’’ method of historical treat- 
ment by writers merely supplying the cold 
and isolated statement of “‘ hard facts.’’ 
Certainly such a method, whatever its 
advantages may be, seems to avoid the 
necessity of the constructive element, or, 
if it uses it, tends to lay its ultimate stress 
on environment, rather than giving the 
due position to personality. The compre- 
hensive supply of ascertained facts—as Mr. 
Stokes, I think, somewhere represents the 
supporter of the scientific method as say- 
ing—may be regarded as bricks, and the 
student becomes his own architect. But 
surely we may go further and say that 
even if the scientific historian should 
present the reader with a finished building, 
grateful as we are for this help, after all, 
it is possible for the right sort of historian 
to show us the sort of living inhabitants 
which he conceives to have given spirit 
and meaning to the edifice of facts so 
painfully brought to light by the historian’s 
investigation. Dozy, anyway, attempts to 
reconstruct, and also to interpret the old 
surroundings and the old life. He chooses 
that most difficult period of Medieval 
Spain, as it was not only conquered, but 
also thrilled by the movements, one might 
say, the procession of the Orientals. He 
brings before us the pre-Islam Arabs, the 
Prophet himself (a remarkable and strongly 
independent sketch), the Khalifs, Alman- 
zor, the republics, the petty Princes, the 
Almoravides, and the highly interesting 
history of al-Mu‘tamid of Seville. The 
book is full of graphic touches, of colour, 
of atmosphere. The psychological insight 
into strange men, and the clash of Hasterns 


with Westerns, is the sign of extraordinary | 


power of sympathetic imagination. By 
his marvellous skill, Dozy has largely 
allowed the Arabs and Mohammedanism 
to speak for themselves, wherever critical 
investigation has confirmed their own 
descriptions and estimates. 

Mr. F. G. Stokes is a most experienced 
translator. Already he had given the 
English reader for the first time a remark- 
ably sympathetic rendering of the ‘‘ Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum.’’ It is true 
that Dozy’s work, and, needless to say, 
his style, is of an entirely different kind. 
We can give no more relevant praise than 
to say that in reading it we lose the 
memory of the fact that we are reading a 
translation. Both author and translator 
are forgetful of self—both are intent in 
rem. The result is that a historical master- 
piece is now available for the English 
reader. Now we have it, we can only say 
that it is astonishing that it has not been 
done before. But it is still more astonish- 
ing that the original French edition of 1861 
is still the only edition in French. If one 
reflects for-a moment on the hundreds of 
well-known books which have made their 
mark since 1861, and the scores of authors 
who have won popularity since that date, 
without wishing to claim the very highest 
rank for Dozy (unless after a critical 
examination, which would be impossible 
on the present occasion) one is reminded 
of Sir Henry Taylor’s dictum: ‘ The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men.’ 

Foster WATSON. 
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Beuisarius. By John Presland. 

Sones or Cuancina Skies; By John 
Presland. London: Chatto & Win- 
dus. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘“ Noster endeavours and adventures 
wild *’ are woven into Mr. Presland’s 
pattern of life, and he turns with zest from 
the tragedy of Joan of Arc and the defend- 
ers of Italy to give dramatic expression 
to the last sad “(and probably fictitious) 
episode in the life of Justinian’s great 
general, Belisarius. The theme, even if 
the story of the blinding and impoverish- 
ment and death of the popular idol in 
the streets of Byzantium is not historically 
true, is a stirring one, and would provide 
material for several homilies on the 
fleeting favour of kings, the vicissitudes of 
life, and the enduring merits which cause 
a man’s name to be honoured long after he 
is dust. Mr. Presland finds inspiration 
in it, and treats the subject with dignity, 
sincerity, and considerable poetic skill. 
But his style is perhaps too graceful to 
permit of a really convincing portrait of 
a man of consummate military genius, 


remarkable strength of character and almost 


obstinate loyalty, or of the jealous and 
exacting Emperor whose word was law 
to him unto the day of his death, the 
shrewish and avaricious’ Antonina, his 
wife, to whom he rendered almost servile 
homage, and the crowd of sycophantic 
courtiers who contrived his downfall. 
The love scenes between Joannina and 
Anastasius, however, are full of tender 
feeling, and the genuine note of pathos 
is sounded in the last act, which describes 
the final humiliation and death of the 
once victorious conqueror of Carthage and 
Rome, murmuring with his latest breath, 
‘* Fell nothing to the Emperor.’’ 

There are some musical lines and moving 
thoughts in the lyrics and sonnets gathered 
under the title ‘‘ Songs of Changing Skies, ”’ 
which remind us again that Mr. Presland 
has the joy of life and brave deeds as 
strong in him as the sense of the poignancy 
of love and the sadness of benefits forgot. 
He has been influenced to some extent 
by his admiration for Browning, though 
he has none of his master’s rugged force 
and exuberance of imagination, and some 
of his verses are full of a quiet austerity 
which is welcome at a time when the 
flamboyant utterances of the Futurists 
are claiming so much attention. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JESUS, OUR TEACHER AND 
FRIEND. 


Il.—Tue BEGINNING OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


I askep you last week to think of the 
scene in the Gospel story, where the 
children are brought to Jesus for his 
blessing. It seemed a good starting- 
point from which to follow out the 
thought of what we know about him and 
what he is to us. I hope that what I 
said helped you to picture the scene, and 
that you felt something of the wonder 
and the gladness his own people must 
have felt, when they gathered about him 
and listened to his teaching. 

Now let us go on to think how it was 
that Jesus became a teacher—the greatest 
teacher the world has ever’ known, as 
he seems to us, not only because of what 
he taught, but because of what he was in 
himself. When you read about him in 
the Gospels, you find a great deal of 
teaching that is clear and very beautiful, 
but much also that is difficult to under- 
stand. You find one kind of teaching 
in the first three Gospels, and a very 
different kind in the fourth; and in all 
four very wonderful things are told about 
him, some of which, if we try to imagine 
them as actually happening, we feel to be 
quite impossible. We have to remember 
that the Gospels are not like a photograph 
of an actual thing taken at the time. 
They were written long after the time when 
Jesus lived among his people; they are 
pictures made from memory, and from one 
man’s memory handed on to another, to 
which a great deal of the people’s own 
imagination was added. One thing that 
had great influence in moulding the form 
of the story, and colouring the picture, 
was the disciples’ belief that Jesus was the 
long-expected Messiah of his people. 
This led them to put into the story things 
which they thought must have been there, 
because they were expected of the Messiah, 
or seemed to have been foretold of him by 
the ancient prophets. Then it was 
natural for them to believe and to tell 
wonder-stories about so great and wonder- 
ful a man, so that many things of this 
kind found their way into the Gospels. 
We have to learn to distinguish between 
them and the things that really happened, 
and between the teaching of Jesus that 
was faithfully remembered and what the 
disciples added from their own thought and 
feeling about their Master. It is often 
difficult to do this, but it is deeply inter- 
esting and it is worth a great deal of 
trouble, because it means so much to us 
to be near to Jesus himself, to have him 
for our own teacher and friend, in inti- 
mate knowledge and companionship, and 
to learn with him to understand more of 
the deep things of our life with God. 

If you turn to the earliest of the Gospels 
(Mark 1. 1-15), you see that the opening 
words are, ‘‘ The beginning of the Gospel 
(the good news) of Jesus Christ,’’ and the 
first thing told is that there was another 
teacher, John the Baptist, who came to 
his people, calling them to repentance 
and baptizing them in the River Jordan 


as a sign that they were repentant and 
desired to be rid of their sins. And then 
we hear that among those whom John 
baptized was Jesus, who came from 
Nazareth in Galilee, where his home was. 
Afterwards, when John had been ‘‘ de- 
livered up ’’ and was in prison, Jesus him- 
self began to teach in Galilee, ‘* preaching 
the Gospel of God,’’ that is, telling the 
good news of God, and saying, ‘‘ The time 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent ye, and believe in the 
Gospel,’’ believe the good news! 

That is the most certain thing we know 
about Jesus, that he came as a teacher, 
first of all to his own people in Galilee, 
following John the Baptist with his call 
to repentance, a preacher of the Kingdom 
of God, pleading with all who would hear 
him, to believe the good news that the 
Kingdom was near at hand. 

John was a stern prophet of righteous- 
ness. More is told of his teaching in the 
other Gospels (Luke iii. 1-22, Matt. in.), 
and there also the same wonderful thing is 
told of what happened to Jesus when he 
was baptized. It is a good example of 
the kind of legend that gathered about 
the life of the Master, and I hope next 
week to show how through such a story 
as that we may see into the heart of 
Jesus, and understand something of what 
he was feeling at that time. But now 1 
want to dwell on the one thought of his 
preaching of the Kingdom of God, or the 
‘““ kingdom of heaven,’’ as Matthew more 
often has it. 

Jesus was from the first, like John, a 
prophet of righteousness, but with a 
strength that went deeper, and had an 
immeasurably greater influence in the 
world, because it was blended with a 
purer, gentler spirit, with deeper insight 
and a greater love. That is what we 
feel when we see him with the children 
and the mothers about him, and in other 
scenes in the Gospel. He was a teacher 
who touched the very heart of his hearers, 
except where they were too much hardened 
by prejudice or worldliness, and wakened 
in them a great love-and trust. He 
preached the Kingdom of God, that is, 
the rule of God in the world, in the out- 
ward order of things, and in the hearts of 
men; and the wonderful thing in his 
teaching was that he made men feel, as 
they had never felt it before, how near 
God was to them. With him they 
realised it, because it was so in his own 
heart. 

Jesus no doubt shared in his own way 
in the hope and expectation of his people, 
that a new and more glorious age was to 
come, an ideal time, to be suddenly 
brought in by the marvellous power of God, 
when all things should be made new, and 
goodness would be supreme and all evil 
things be destroyed. That expectation 
would be in his mind when he. said, 
‘* The Kingdom of God is at hand,’’—the 
glorious time of the new age is drawing 
very near. But, however that may have 
been, and in whatever glowing colours he 
pictured it, one thing is certain, that when 
Jesus spoke of the Kingdom of God, 
what he cared most about was its inner 
meaning in the hearts and lives of men. 
Remember the Beatitudes, and that will 
be quite clear to you. He not only 
called men to prepare for the Kingdom, 


but felt and said that it must begin at 
once, the Kingdom, the rule of God, in 
the hearts of his children, the rule of good- 
ness, of righteousness. And so he said 
of the Kingdom, to those who asked 


when it should come: ‘‘ Lo, the Kingdom | 


of God is within you ’’ (Luke xvii. 21), 
or if the reading should be ‘‘ in the midst 
of you,’’ still the meaning is the same ; 
it is a matter of the inward life, of the 
love of goodness and obedience to the 
Father’s will. It is already in the hearts 
of some, and it must be in you all. Re- 
member also Matt. vii. 21. 
Ve DED. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


_——__—. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


WELCOME HOME TO 
THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


A spirit of great cordiality pervaded the 
meeting which was held at Essex Hall on 
Wednesday night to welcome the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie after his missionary 
journey to Canada and the United States. 
Mr. Bowie had already received the greet- 
ings of a number of friends at the recent 
meetings at Nottingham, but there were 
many in London who had not had an 
opportunity of welcoming him there, and — 
it was a special pleasure to them to be 
able to do so at Essex Hall. The chair was ~ 
taken by Mr. G. H. Leigh, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
who expressed the delight of those present 
in having Mr. Bowie safe at home again — 
after his travels, and their appreciation of 
the services he had rendered to the Asso- 
ciation and the cause of religious freedom 
generally by the investigations he had 
been enabled to make in Canada. There, 
and in the other Colonies. as well, immense 
fields of enterprise were opening out, as 
certain remarks made by Lord Bryce and 
others had brought home to them recently. 
Referring to the religious position in 
Canada, Mr. Leigh said that out of about 
seven, millions of the population who had 
been classified according to their religious 
denominations, it was found that there 
were about three million Catholics, one 
million Anglicans, one million Wesleyans, 
and about one million representing various 
denominations other than these. There 
was indeed a great opportunity for the | 
spread of free religious thought as they 
understood it, and they must help and 
encourage all efforts in that direction, but 
they must strengthen their position at 
home before that help could be’ effectively 
rendered, realising that their numbers 
were few, their means limited, and their 
forces not yet fully organised. 

“The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie than pro- 
ceeded to give a description of his travels 
with the aid of lantern slides, which added ~ 
greatly to the interest of the narrative. 
He was, he said, received everywhere with 
great cordiality, and opportunities were 
afforded him of speaking at Universities, - 
women’s clubs, and social gatherings of 
yarious kinds, irrespective of special church 
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meetings and assemblies, which enabled 
him to put many aspects of religious and 
social work at home before groups of 
intelligent and deeply interested hearers. 


- The long journeys across the great plains 


and wheat-erowing areas of Western 
Canada, and through the Rockies on to 
Vancouver, enabled him also to see some- 
- thing of the wonderful agricultural develop- 
ments of the country with its immense 
possibilities in the future, and the magni- 
ficent scenery of which some idea was 
given in the beautiful views of Banff, 
Laggan, Lake Louise, and the glacial 
slopes of the Selkirk Mountains. The 
loneliness of these regions, said Mr. Bowie, 
could be understood when he told them 
that he took a walk of fourteen miles 
among the forests and mountain slopes, in 
the course of which he did not meet a 
‘single soul. In his subsequent address on 
the religious needs of Canada, Mr. Bowie 
referred to the work which has already 
been done for the cause of liberal religion 
by the American and English Unitarian 
Associations, and emphasised the import- 
ance of taking advantage of the splendid 
opportunities afforded of helping on the 
great work of civilisation in this new 
world. It was the very place for strong, 
adventurous, noble- spirited men and 
women who were capable of enduring the 
hardships of a pioneering life, and for his 
part he could hardly understand how any 


~ young man could possibly stay in a quiet 


little village at home, where opportunities 
were so few and the life so narrow and 
~eramped, when he had the chance of going 
out to this great country across the sea 
and sharing in the building up of its future. 
The life was free from conventionality, 
nobody was thought the worse of if he did 
things which many people considered 
beneath them in England, and those 
who were able and willing to turn 
their hands to anything were bound to 
get on. But there was urgent need for 
religious work, especially in those great 
prairie lands where the young farm 
labourers had so little to occupy their 
time and thoughts when their work was 
done and during the winter months. It 
was sad to see them crowding into the 
- towns for whatever amusement it afforded 
and frequenting the saloons in such large 
numbers. They should have some con- 
science about these matters, for this 
country was part of our own Empire, and 
they were responsible for some share in 
the building up of men and women of 
fine character. It was, however, gratify- 
ing to know that within the last-ten years 
Unitarians had increased by 60 per cent. 
in Western Canada, a larger percentage 
~ than could be claimed by any of, the accre- 
dited religious bodies. There were large 
numbers of thoughtful men and women 
who were unattracted by the orthodox 
Churches, and they ought, without the 
least desire to interfere with the beliefs 
and practices of others with whom their 
ideas were not in agreement, to try to 
meet their needs. Mr. Bowie repeatedly 
emphasised the need for men of the right 
sort to volunteer for this work, and in 
conclusion paid a tribute to the American 
Unitarian Association not only for its 
generosity and courtesy towards himself, 
but for the fine spirit in which it was 
helping the movement in Canada. 


The Rev. W. Jellie pleaded the claims 
of New Zealand as urgently as Mr. Bowie 
had pleaded the claims of Canada, though 
he said that New Zealand was a land which 
had already achieved much that other 
countries were about to achieve. He 
described the beautiful scenery of the 
islands in most glowing terms, and re- 
ferred to the remarkable development 
during the 70 years which have elapsed 
since New Zealand was nothing but a 
‘“ bush ’’ country, to the fact that its 
inhabitants are British to the backbone, 
both in their origin and characteristics, 
and to the interesting way in which 
various legislative measures which are now 
under consideration in the old country 
have already been successfully carried 
out in New Zealand. In regard to their 
own churches, they had created the 
nucleus of a great movement, but what 
was wanted now was not only enough men 
to fill up the gaps in the vacant pulpits, 
but a constant stream of men always in 
readiness to go out and take the place of 
others, and open up fresh fields of work. 
They were at the parting of the ways, he 
believed, and a great open door was 
before them. They were offered such an 
opportunity as they had never had before, 
and they ought to accept it as a matter 
of national urgency. He would like to 
express to his hearers the deep gratitude 
which Unitarians in New Zealand felt 
for all that the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association had done to help their 
struggling cause, and to remind them 


‘also of their responsibility in connection 


with the young people, trained in Sunday 
schools and churches in England, whom 
they sent out to new countries quite un- 
fitted by this very training to take up a 
happy position in other churches, and 
then lost sight of them altogether. They 
were too individualistic in their outlook, 
they did not believe in the Church as a 
great human institution, and they did not 
realise that it was their duty to look after 
their children and to follow them up, how- 
ever far they might go. In conclusion, 
Mr. Jellie spoke of various methods which 
he would suggest of attracting young men 
to the ministry, not only in England, but 
in the Colonies, where they were hampered 
by the necessity of coming ‘* home ”’ 
to study and the lack of means to accom- 
plish such an object. They wanted the 
whole question dealt with by some man 
of statesmanlike mind who would formu- 
late a Colonial policy, and if that were 
done, he did not think there would be 
any difficulty about getting the necessary 
funds to carry it out. They wanted men 
with the spirit of William Cary, the great 
missionary, who said, on a_ historic 
occasion, ‘‘ Expect great things from God 
and attempt great things for God.’’ 

The Rey. Charles Hargrove said he 
had been asked to speak, not for one par- 
ticular country, but for the whole world. 
That was a theme too vast for the short 
time at his disposal, and he could only 
indicate the various ways in which the 
new liberating spirit was making itself 
felt everywhere, especially in the great 
Church of Rome, in spite of the present 
Pope’s strenuous efforts to suppress the 
Modernist movement. He was_ himself 
profoundly impressed with the mystery of 
it all. It was as the wind of the spirit 


—— 


blowing where it listeth, and they heard 
the sound thereof, but could not tell 
whence it came nor whither it went. 
Everywhere men were shaking off the old 
dogmas and doctrines which had once held 
them, and were looking about for some- 
thing which would serve their need when 
the ancient foundations were taken away. 
It was their privilege, not to supply that 
need—that was a task too big for them—_ 
but to do all in their power to enlighten 
and instruct and quicken the new life. 
This was the kind of work which Signor 
Conte was doing in Italy, the land of 
so many heroisms, where numbers of 
people were breaking away from the 
Church, and seeking, not a new religion 
or a new sect so much as new ideas and 
opportunities for free and enlightened 
thought. They could not measure the 
value of the work which Signor Conte 
was doing as he went up and down the 
country, spreading the Unitarian spirit 
without founding Unitarian churches, 
which would be impossible in Italy, and 
at the same time combining a deep interest 
in the social needs of the people with 
religious zeal. This was the true mis- 
sionary spirit, and if they had this spirit 
and this desire to serve humanity amongst 
them, their sons and daughters would have 
it too, and they would be able to send forth 
their missionaries as the other churches 
had done from time immemorial. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, pro- 
posed by Mr. Charles Hawksley, brought 
the meeting to a close. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE PRESIDENT’S NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


THE following Letter of Greeting has 
been sent to all the Teachers of Sunday 
Schools on the roll of the Sunday School 
Association :— 

My Dear Fettow Tracnuer,—My New 
Year’s Message shall be a reply to a ques- 
tion which I think all of us have asked at 
times, and more especially those who have 
had but short experience as Sunday 
School Teachers. 

What a tax this every Sunday-teaching 
is on our time and energy. We have to 
give up so much. Is it worth while ? 

I will remind you that the attainment of 
proficiency in anything of real worth must 
be a tax upon us, and so we often naturally 
ask ourselves, Is it worth while and what 
do we gain by it? In thinking this out. 
you will, I am sure, recognise that in 
taking up the teacher’s task you are 
answering a claim made upon each one of 
us to do something towards helping others 
to make life a little better, a little brighter. 
If you can realise this in your true self, 
your higher self, no further reply to the 
question is needed. But I should like to 
mention some of the practical bereits that 
the work brings with it. 

Confidence in Speaking.—How difficult 
this is to attain to most of us. The class 
teacher has his little audience who will 
listen without being too critical, and the 
teacher, if fairly prepared with the lesson, 
will be listened to in quietness and with 
attention. Little by little practice gained 
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in class will teach him to improve the put- 
ting together of words, and he will gain 
confidence and ease as time goes on. 

Control of temper, one of our great needs. 
I can assure you that I have found a class 
of boys a very serious trial indeed to the 
temper, and especially when one is a little 
overstrained. But a teacher cannot con- 
trol his scholars unless he can control him- 
self. Recognising this we can all of us, if 
we have failed, quietly afterwards think 
out how the failure came about and try to 
avoid the cause another time. The more 
we keep our temper the easier it becomes 
to keep. 

Self Cultuve—You know as well as I do 
how being prepared helps to make a good 
lesson an interesting lesson. A chapter 
from the Bible is taken. You may read it 
through on the previous Sunday. It does 
not take long, and you have the idea of it 
during. the week. Then during any spare 
moments the subject may come up in your 
mind and illustrations suggested by events 
of the day help to put life into the class- 
lesson. A thought-out lesson given from 
any book is very different from just read- 
ing it through to oneself. To satisfy the 
real demand of your scholars you will try 
to find books that will interest and in- 
fluence them. Many of the books so taken 
might have been passed by were it not for 
your task as a Sunday School Teacher. 
You will gain from your lesson Pec 
more than your scholars. 

Worth of the Work.—I should like you 
to remember what a high estimate is held 
by religious leaders all over the world of 
the worth of the work you are taking part 
in. The record of the past is excellent, 
but 1t is the future development and pro- 
gress that is dwelt upon. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury a few weeks ago called 
attention to the demand made in the 
schools for improved methods of ethical 
and religious training now being intro- 
duced. Another church dignitary added 
that the best “‘ church work” was being 
done in the Sunday Schools, and at the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at 
Zirich in July last the leaders were all 
looking forward to the future as full of 
promise and progress. 

I want to close by saying that I recognise 
thoroughly that our task is a difficult one, 
and that it does make a great demand 
upon us. Emerson once said: “‘ What I 
need is some one to make me do what I 
can.” In your place of teacher, let, the 

‘some one”’ be your own “self. ” 

With the old wish, but ever a new one, 
for a Happy New Year to you and your 
School, I am, sincerely yours, 


Ton PRITCHARD, 
President. 


THE ADULT SCHOOL AIMS. 

Tue following are the Adult School aims 
as set forth by the National Council of 
Adult School Unions in the scheme of 
Bible study for 1914 :— 

To make and develop men and women 
and to teach them the art of life. 

To study the Bible frankly, freely, 
reverently, and without prejudice. 

To establish an unsectarian basis for 
Christian effort and unity, 


To bring together in helpful comrade- 
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ship and active service the different classes 
of society. 

To stimulate and educate public ce 
and public morality. 

To teach the responsibility of British 
citizenship. 

To encourage whatever makes for Inter- 
national Brotherhood. 

To advance as far as may be the 
equality. of opportunity. 

In short, to help men and women to 
understand and to live the life of Jesus 
Christ, and to encourage them in their 
personal allegiance to Him. 
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The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College will be held at 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Wed- 
nesday, January 28, at 5 o’clock, and the 
chair will be taken by the President, Mr. 
R. D. Holt, M.P. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings ‘held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Belfast.—On January 4 the morning service 
at All Souls’ Church was marked by the ins 
auguration of a surpliced choir. This, as the 
Rey. KE. H. Pickering explains in the Calendar, 
is simply the revival of an old custom, for 
there was a surpliced choir’ so far back as 
1821. Special services were held morning and 
evening, the former commencing with the sing- 
ing of the *‘ Old Hundredth ’’ in’ procession, 
and the collections were in aid of the choir 
fund. 

Bournemouth.—A successful New Year's 
social was held at the West Hill-road Church 
on Wednesday, January.7. During the even- 


|ing Mrs. Thick, on behalf of the ladies of the 


congregation, presented to the Rev. V. D. 
Davis a silk gown and to Mrs. Davis a hand 
bag and an umbrella. Mrs. Thick, in making 
the presentations, assured Mr. Davis of the 
warm good wishes of the congregation, and 
Mr. Davis, in replying for himself and Mrs. 
Davis, thanked the ladies of the congregation 
not only for the gifts, but for the kindly spirit 
which had inspired them, and dwelt upon the 
happiness which had come to him through his 
ministry at Bournemouth. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission.— 
The Rey. Thomas Graham having been in- 
vited to become Home Missionary to. the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, in suc- 
cession to the late Mr. Tranter, the Committee 
of the above Mission, whilst thanking him for 
his valuable services during the past seven 
years as their missionary, feel they cannot do 
otherwise than accept his resignation, which 
they do with much regret and a keen sense 
of their own loss. At the same time they wish 
him and Miss Graham happiness and success 
in their new work. 

London: Peckham.—As the result of the 
‘“ Carol ’’ collections made by the members 
of the choir of the Avondale-road Church in 
the few days preceding Christmas, the sum 
of £7 7s. was realised. After making donations 
to St. Winifred’s House and the Church Sym- 
pathy Fund, the balance was devoted to a tea 
and entertainment to about 100 poor people, 
mostly old age pensioners, which was held in. 
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the schoolroom on Monday, the 12th inst. 
The sale of work recently held at this church 
realised £52. 


~ 


ME 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Through the death of $ 


Mr. William Skeoch, which took place on 


January 5, at the age of thirty, the churches 


+ 


in the Northumberland and Durham District _ 


have been deprived of a most promising and 
earnest‘ lay preacher. Quiet and unassuming 
in manner, some people might underestimate — 
his worth at first, but. his intellectual ability 
showed itself at once when he preached, — 

delivered papers, or joined in discussion. His 
moral and spiritual earnestness had a great 
influence on those who knew him and won for 
him the deepest respect. He was the Secretary 
of the ‘‘ Liberal Thought ’’ class which meets 
in the Church of the Divine Unity on Sunday 
afternoons, and its recent success has been 
largely due to his able organisation. He was 


also an active member of the Unity Literary — 


and Debating Society, the Tyneside Phono- 
graphers’ Association, and a local temperance 
society. He was a manager for an estate 


agent, and now that he has passed away 


stories are abroad of the ways in which he 
helped poor people in trying times. He joined 
the Church of the Divine Unity five years ago, 
and was recently elected a member of its 
Committee. The funeral, which was conducted 
by the Rev. Alfred Hall on January 10, was 
largely attended. ‘The biennial bazaar held 
last month in connection with the Church 


of the Divine Unity, realised £313, the largest - _ 


sum reached for several years. It was opened 
on the first day by the Sheriff of Newcastle 
(Councillor Shaw), Sir Joseph Ellis being in 
the chair, and on the second day by Lady 
Ellis, Mr. Otto Levin, J.P., being in the chair. 
Sir Joseph Ellis said that during the forty- 
seven years of his membership of the church 


he had never known so large a band of earnest — 


workers associated with it. 
sermons on ‘‘ Problems Concerning Jesus,’’ | 
delivered by the Rey. Alfred Hall before 
Christmas, was well attended. 

St. Helen’s.—At the annual Christmas pany 
for Sunday scholars and friends in connection 


A course —of : 


with the Unitarian Church, which was held ~ 
on December 26, a presentation, consisting — 


of an Amster Planimeter was made to the 

Rev. J. Bellamy, who has been the minister — 
for over six years, but has had to resign his 

duties on account of ill-health. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


DISTRESS IN JAPAN. 
The terrible calamity which has befallen 


Japan as a result of the eruption of the ~ 


Sakura-Shima volcano is not the only 
misfortune which has visited that country 
at the beginning of the year. Untold 
suffering has been caused by a famine in 
the northern provinces, caused by the 
failure of the rice crops and the fisheries, 
of which we in England know comparatively 
nothing, but which is said to rival the 
worst in the history of Japan for over a 
hundred years. A population of many 


millions is practically reduced to the — 


point of starvation. The people are 


living on roots and leaves, their houses — 


have been demolished and the timber 
sold, the schools are closed because the 
children are too hungry to learn anything, 
and cases of crime are of frequent occurrence 
owing to scarcity of employ ment and the 
dread of starvation, The missionaries: 


report. that. the means of helping the 


sufferers are quite inadequate, although 
the capital is slowly waking to the cry 
of distress, but this is not one of the 


ordinary famines common in Japan, and 
Mie 


it is found to be extremely difficult and 
costly to provide means for the proper 
relief of a scattered population living 
chiefly in mountainous districts. 


INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
The quinquennial sessions of the Inter- 
national Council of Women will be held 


in Rome from Monday, May 4, to Wednes- 
_ day, May 13. The resolutions which have 
_ been included in the preliminary agenda 
-. cover a wide range of subjects dealing 


with vital questions relating to women 
and children, while the protection of 


- pirds is not overlooked. At the meetings 


of the council the Committee on Peace 


~ and Arbitration will propose resolutions in 


sympathy with the principle of mediation, 


even where vital interests are involved, 


in international conflicts ; and will appeal 
to the next Hague Conference to consider 
how a more effective international pro- 
tection of women may be secured which 


__~ will prevent the continuance of the horrible 


violation of womanhood that attends 
all wars. The Committee on Laws will 
propose, among other things, that efforts 
should be made to secure juvenile courts 


in all the countries where affiliated National 
~ Councils exist, and where such courts 


have not yet been adopted to obtain the 
declaration that no child should be looked 
upon as a criminal, and to recommend 
that women be permitted to conduct 
judicial proceedings in juvenile courts. 
It will also be recommended that in the 
upper classes of all schools attended by 
girls, some sympathetic teaching of the 
leading principles of the laws which more 


- directly concern women and children, and 
of the civic duties and responsibilities of 


women, shall be given. 


Lonpon TRAFFIC. 

Some remarkable figures are given in 
the sixth annual report of the London 
Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, 
which show that the problem confronting 
the authorities in this connection is one 
of increasing difficulty. There is the 


_ “daily movement of a very large section 


of the population from their residences 
within an area of 30 miles round London 


to places of business i in Central London and 


back again’’ always to be considered. 
The Outer Suburban Ring, with a radius 
from the centre of London to the circum- 
ference of about 30 miles, comprises. an 
extra 2,115 square miles approximately, 
with an additional 1,219,788 inhabitants, 
giving in all a total population of 8,471,146 
spread over an area of 2,908 square miles. 
This vast population exceeds not only 
the populations of Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Commonwealth of Australia severally, 
but even exceeds that of the Dominion of 
Canada, with an area of 3,730,000 square 
miles, and a population in 1911 of 7,205,000. 
So tee ee 


THERE has been an enormous growth 
in the number of passengers carried in the 
last ten years by local railways, tramways, 
and omnibuses. In 1903 the number 
of passengers carried was approximately 


ee a 972,465,682, the estimated. . population of 
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Greater London was 6,710,272, and the 
number of journeys per head 144:9, 
In 1912 the number carried was nearly 
double, being 1,785,602,527, whereas the 
estimated population was 7,321,978. The 
number of journeys per head was 243-9. 
These figures do not include the vast 
suburban traffic of the trunk railways, 
or the passengers carried by over 10,000 
cabs, which would add considerably to 
the total. The figures as to tramway 
and omnibus traffic show that in 1911-12 
tramways were declining, while omnibuses 
were increasing in popularity. In 1910 
the number of tramway passengers was 
763,797,856. This had increased in the 
following year to 821,819,714, a number 
which decreased in 1912 to 797,487,581. 
The omnibuses, on the other hand, carried 
in 1910, 377,207,555 passengers; in 1911, 
400,628,487; and in 1912, 551,622,398. 


Browning RELICS FOR THE BRowNING 


SETTLEMENT. 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, the poet’s 
daughter-in-law, has -sent a collection 


of Browning relics to Mr. F. Herbert 
Stead, of the Brotherhood of the Brown- 
ing Settlement, Walworth. She says, 
‘“T know no one with whom they would 
be held in more reverent keeping than 
yours for the work associated so closely 
with him and his.’’? The relics comprise 
an address book, a drinking flask, the 
poet’s card-case containing eight cards, 
a felt hat—‘‘R. B.’s last hat, worn in 
Venice,’’ thus runs the inscription within 
the lining—the marriage lines. of the 
Brownings, and a book of blank unruled 
leaves bearing on the inner page of the 
cover the words ‘‘ Robert Browning, 
September, 1855,”’ followed by two quota- 
tions from Greek poetry, and one from 
Italian. 


A Socinty FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
Nature. 

The exploitation of Nature, which has 

been taking place on such a large scale 


within the last few generations, has re- 


sulted in her becoming so impover- 
ished that it is necessary to protect 
her from further depredations. Switzer- 


land, the ‘‘ playground of Europe,’’ has 
already established a reserve of 50,000 acres 
in the Engadine for the purpose of saving 
the Alpine flora and fauna from destruc- 
tion by sportsmen and collectors, and 
preserving a corner of nature intact. In 
Germany there are upwards of 100 reserves 
already, the management of which is 
carried out by a special bureau assisted 
by other state departments, such as the 
Department of Forestry. The Society 
for the Promotion of Nature Reserves 
in England has acquired for the 
nation the shingle and salt marshes of 
Blakeney, in Norfolk, and ha’ collected a 
mass of information relating to other 
suitable places which it would be desirable 
to secure in the pursuit of its general 
objects. But perhaps the most important 
movement in this direction was inaugurated 
at the International Congress for the 
Protection of Nature, which recently 
met at Berne, when a permanent Inter- 
national Commission which is to meet 
every three months at Bale was appointed, 
to deliberate upon various protective 
measures to be submitted to their respec- 


tive Governments for legislation. An 
international bulletin will be published 
giving an account of the progress of the 
movement. 


SLAVERY UNDER THE TRUCK ACTS, — 

The conditions of women’s labour, as 
Miss Gertrude Tuckwell points out in an 
article in the Manchester Guardian, are 
so deplorable that the need of reform is 
urgent in the extreme, notably in regard 
to overtime and the matter of fines and 
deductions. In regard to the latter, she 
shows that a condition worse than 
slavery may exist under the Truck Acts. 
In a certain factory the workers’ wages 
were so heavily reduced by fining that 
many of them were in bondage to their 
employers, the fines to be worked off 
exceeding the wage, so that they were 
always in debt. ‘‘ The slave looks to 
his owner for food and lodging ; under the 
system here described the worker may 
return each day to work off an alleged debt, 
and meanwhile Poor Law Relief, charity, 
or the unfathomable goodness of the 
poor to the poor keep body and soul 
together.’? The Government is alive to 
the need for further factory and workshop 
legislation, and Mr. Asquith holds out 
the hope of an amending Truck Bill next 
session. 

8 eee 

THE present conditions in regard to 
overtime are gradually undermining the 
health of the people and deteriorating the 
nation’s capital, which consists in sound, 
healthy lives. They vary, however, con- 
siderably. ‘‘ Side by side with one work- — 
place where the long day may drag on from 
eight in the morning till ten at night, we 
find another where it does not begin till 
8.30 or 9.0, and is over by seven, or even 
by six. Uniformity of practice—the level- 
ling-up of all work hours to the best 
standard—is the object to be aimed at. 
The limited hours attained by the strong 
textile trade unions should be extended 
by law to other trades. Those exigencies 
of the market which adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the textile trade can 
equally adapt themselves elsewhere. There 
is no reason why the making, say, of 
corsets or tin boxes should not be carried 
on under the same conditions of employ- 
ment as is the manufacture of a fabric.’’ 


Aw Otp Roman Town. 

Some important discoveries are antici- 
pated as the result of excavations which 
are now being carried on at Wroxeter, 
near Shrewsbury, a little village on the 
Severn beneath which is the site of a 
Roman town, once a military post, and 
later a country town known as Viroconium 
Cornoviorum. The site, we learn from 
the Times, is being uncovered under the 
direction of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
their task is likely to be a long though a 
fruitful one. Meanwhile a report has 
already been published of work done in 
1912, which gives a description of the 
main street as it must have looked with 
its row of shops, with houses behind, and 
a colonnade in front. Perhaps the most 
important result was won without the use 
of the spade, for the excavators were able 
to trace marks of streets in the growing 
crops, and thus obtained a clue to the 
plan of the town, 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Puitre H. Wiittams, F.C.A. 
JAN. 17, 1914. 


Ges" All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tom INQUIRER, 
8, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘* Chess.’’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 40. 
By W.:Merrepiru. 
(From White to Play.) 
BLACK. 


WHITE. (8 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


SOLUTION oF No. 38. 
1. B. Q8 (key-move). 


Correct solutions have been received from 
L. W. (Farnham), Walter Coventry, Dr, 
Higginson, F. 8S. M. (Mayfield), Watson 
Eldridge, L. G. Rylands, R. B. D. (Edin- 
burgh), A. J. Hamblin, D. Amos, W. E. Arkell, 
Claude Paterson, Rev. I. Wrigley, R. E. 
Shaweross, A. Mielziner, E. Wright, and E. C. 
(Highbury). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Att My ReapErs.—I much regret that, 
through an oversight, a White pawn was 
omitted from the diagram of No. 39 on QK¢#4. 
The omission should have been corrected, but 
owing to lack of time I had not the means 
of verifying it. 

J. E, Peckover.—Your solution to Klett’s 
problem is correct. 


A. Purry.—The chess department in that 
issue Was unavoidably crowded out, owing to 
pressure in the postal department at Christ- 
mas time. Mr. Heathcote’s problem is solved 
by 1. Kt. Q4. : 


Mr. Alain C. White has issued a collection of 
two-movers under the title ‘‘ White to Play,”’ 
and our No. 40 is quoted from it. This style 
of composition is well worthy of special com- 
ment and investigation, as such two-movers 
are amongst some of the most difficult both to 
solve and compose. I have made several 
references to the theme in this department. 
The subdivisions are:—(1) Pure waiting- 
movers; (2) added mate waiting-movers 
(such as our No. 40); (3) changed mate wait- 
Ing-movers ; and (4) block-threats. All these 
classes involve the question of the expediency 
of ‘* marking time ”’ by way of solution, and 
the device is capable of much subtle extension. 
I propose to write a small treatise on class 3, 
having already collected many interesting 
examples. 


Now Ready for January. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


A Magazine for Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Teachers. 


CONTENTS. 


Editorial. 
Lessons for the Month: 
I. A World of Wonder and Beauty. 
II. Iam Alive in this World, 
Ill. A Life of Choice. 


IV. A Good Decision. 
Junior Department—T. M. Falconer, B.Litt. 
Senior Department—Bertram Lister, M.A. 
Primary Department—Ruth New. 


Our Story Pages, 
Letters on the Primary Department 
By the Way. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


ONE PENNY NET. ‘ 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
1 No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—S1rR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Dopey Geers a A, HARDCASTLE, 


Les.iE T. Burnett. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
HumpuHrREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive | 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent, free 
of income tax. : 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


ALE! SALE!! Remnant Bundles | 

of Irish Pillow Linens, suffieient to make | 

6 full-sized Pillow Cases, 6s. 6d. per bundle. 

Postage 5d. extra. Send Postcard for Sale 
Catalogue.—HutTron’s, 5, Larne, ireland. 


ARGAIN BUNDLES of White Art 

Linen, for drawn-thread work. Suit- 

able for Tray-cloths, afternoon Tea-cloths, and 

Sideboard Covers. Price 5s., postage 4d. 

Write for Fre® Illustrated Catalogue.— 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Kastbourre. 


‘(A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Triumph of Faith. 
Stoprorp A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D. 


Five Points of Christian Faith. 
JAMES MarTIneAU, D.D., LL.D. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Board and Residence, 8. | 


RANGH-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Auice E. PASsAVANT receiver 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


5 ee - RESIDENCE offered one 

Lady or Gentleman. Separate sitting- 
room if required. Every comfort, good table. 
West Hampstead.—Address for terms, C. C., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 
Ideal Winter Boarding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold running 
water, lavatory basins, electric light, and 
penny in slot gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food Reform and 
ordinary diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
Massincuam, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


OMFORTABLE and refined HOME 

offered to invalid or elderly Lady in quiet 

part of Richmond.—Address, M., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE, 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition. We are the first and only firm 
to quote and pay definite prices. Note our 
quotations: Up to 2s. 3d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 5s. 6d. on silver, 11s. on gold, 32s. 
each on platinum. Cash or offer by return as 
desired ; if offer not accepted we return parcel 
post free. Utmost value guaranteed. Testi 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St.. Hampstead, London, N.W 
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monials in thousands from satisfied customers. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 


«“ HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — / 69a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local | 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous | 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra | 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THR 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
January 17, 1914. . 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 88 pp. 1s. net., post free ls. 2d. 


HERESY: 


Its Ancient Wrongs and Modern Rights in 
these Kingdoms. 


The Essex Hall Lecture for 1913, with 
Notes, Chronological Table and Index. 


By ALEXANDER GoRDON, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 152 pp. 2s. net, by post 2s, 3d. 


THE SECRET OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
By Witiram Woopine, B.A. 


_  Conren's: [. Righteousness, II. Divine 

Righteousness. III. Human Righteousness. 
IV. The Culture of Righteousness. V. Social 
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Roan, gilt edges, ls. 3d, net, by post, Is. 4d. 
UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
AND DIARY FOR 1914. 


With List of Ministers and Congregations. 


Paper covers, 3d. net, by post, 34d. 


DIRECTORY OF MINISTERS 
AND CONGREGATIONS, 1914, 


Paper covers, ls. net, by post, ls, 2d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK, 
1914. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


GOLDEN GRAINS 


THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 


Compiled by LADY AGATHA RUSSELL, 
with a Preface by FREDERIC Harrison, Litt.D, 


Royal 16mo. Cloth, 2s. net. 


Published by JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., 22, Berner 
Street, London, W. 


CHURCH, SCHOOL & HOME 
Editor—Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


Monthly, 3d. by post from Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 
67, Church-road, Moseley, Birmingham. Can 
also be obtained: from H. Rawson & Qo., 
Manchester, the Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
Liverpool, or from Essex Hall, 


é A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. : 
@ Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
my in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of @ 

Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. : 


B) Apartments, Service, and Table @' Hote Breakfast from O/= I 
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The Fnquivrer. 


Among recent Articles are the following :— 


IS IT PEACE ? 
By MISS EDITH DURHAM. 
Jan. 17. 
The Contribution of Our Age to Religious 
Experience. By Rev. W. WHITAKER. 
Jan. 10 and 17. 


Yone Noguchi. By Eric HAMMOND. 


Jan. 17. 

The Inclusiveness of Christ. By Rev. 
Henry Gow. Jan. 10. 
Organisation and Life. By Rev. E. W. 
Lrwis. Jan. 10. 
The Kikuyu Controversy. By Rev. J. M. 
Luoyp THOMAS. Jan. 10. 
The Realisation of Life. By Rev. W. J. 
J UPP. Dec. 27. 


| Man. and Environment. By Rev. E. W. 


Lewis. Jan. 3. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained from 


the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 
post free, 14d. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square. W.C. 


(Between Russell Square »nd Euston Square.) 


' Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
January : 
25. Rev. Ropprt F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D., 
Assistant Minister of Ullet Road 


Church, Liverpool. 


. February 


1. Rev. JAMES HARWwoopD, B.A. 
8. Rey. WitL1am Woopring, B.A. 


15. Rev. R. TRAvers HEerrorp, B.A., of 
Stand, near Manchester. 
22. Rev. JOHN HENRY WEATHERALL, M.A, 


of Bolton. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJEOTS for January 25: 
Morning: The Absolute Unity of God. 
Evening: What is Justice in God ? 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Lecture Hall adjoining 19, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


On Sunday Evenings, January 11 to March 
22, 1914, at 7 o’clock, a Course of Lectures on 


The Three Objects of the Society 
will be given. 
Jan. 25. Theosophy and the Treatment of Crime, 
G. 


DYNE. 
Feb. 1. Theosophy and Education. 
¢ L. HADEN GUEST. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHeate, Lonnon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Taxusor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts a+d Matricu 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associatec 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LUANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prosp: ctus and information ipply t 
C.J. MontcoMe y, M.A. Oxon. Head Master 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. 
Dublio (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esrerproox Hicks, 
BSc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 

years of ag. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to 114, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


ISS LOUISADREWRY’S Literature 
Courses will begin avain on Wed esday. 
Feb 4,a: 7.45 p.m, «nd Tharsday. Feb 5, at 
11.15 a.m. More plays of Shakspere will 
be studied, three meetings being given to’ 
each play, and the first me: ting will be devoted 
tosome talk about Shakspere, the man and 
artist. For detiils apply to Miss Drewry, 
143, King Henry’s-road, N.W. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD (London 
Branch), Ho-t 1 for Women Students, 
3, Brunswick-square, W.C. (near British Mu- 
seum ard University College).—Full Board 
from £19 to £26 for a term of 13 we-ks.— For 
particulars appiy to Miss E. S. Wyiurams, 
3, Brunswick-square, or Mis. C. WicKsTEED, 
eye dag Guild, 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 
aris, : 
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OUR CALENDAR, 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


_—~-o—— ‘ 
SUNDAY, January 25. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HowpeEn, M.A. ; 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WxsToN. ; 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rey. W. J. Pragort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 1l and 7, Rey. G. Maurice Exuiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. H. EH. B. Spnicur, M.A.; 7, Rev. 
FRANK K. FREESTON. ~ 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basm Martin, M.A; 
6.30, subject, “‘ The Heaven we Hope 


for.’? 
Forest {Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN; 7, Mr. StantEy Mossop. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. eps 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Brees. ; : 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TuDoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. T. BowEN 
Evans, M.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W..W. CHYNOWETH 
Pope. : 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. 
A. PEARSON, 

Mansford-street Chureh and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.A. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A.. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. P. CHALK. i 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEL TAYLER. 5 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. P. 
CHALK; 6.30, Mr. F. Corrrmr. — 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WaLTER WausH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. R. F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRRAnt, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 

f& Finchley-road, 11.15 and. 6.30, Rev. 
Epcar DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Luz, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detta Evans. 5 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArtHur C. Fox, B.A. 

BirMincHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BrrmincHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and_6.30, Rev. F. Hatt... 

LAoKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free 

~~ “Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 

—_. Rev. H. Boprxn Surru,* _ 
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BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Harcrove, 
M.A. 

BricuTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Prirstrny Prime. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GroraE 
Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. Strrert. 

CamBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis. 

CHaTHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 


CuEster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 


6.30, Mr. W. H. THomas, of Liverpool. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. ~ 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hemrine 
VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Lockert. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vioror Moopy. 

Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lreeps, Mill Hill; 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicon Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epaar I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. 

LiscarD-WaALLAsEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CrRaDDOOK. 

LivERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Water SHorT, B.A. ; 
LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LivERPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Opeers, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. W. 
SAUNDERS, M.A. 

Marstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
“11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Spatey, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatp, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupD1e. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 


Portsmours, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 


T. Bonp. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 


‘SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. WiLtIAM AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. JonHn Brrxs. 

SourHamrton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Wetts, Dupiey Institute, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StatLwortTHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHartes Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BaLMFoRTH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev, WILFRED Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stycuarge, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


UnitarianjChurch, Hagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays; 7.30 p.m, 
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DEATHS. 


RamspEN.—On January 17, Mary Ann, wife” ‘ 


of D. K. Ramsden, 11, Chorley New-road, 
Bolton, aged 75 years. Interred at Walms- 
ley Chapel. ; 
YouNGMAN.—On January 18, Hannah Young- 
man, wife of the late James Youngman, 
Charsfield Hall, Suffolk, aged 83. Rigas 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
YPEWRITING.—AI1 kinds of MSS. 


carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 


ADY seeks re-engagement as 
Companion cr Companion-Help to 
elderly lady or invalid where maid kept. 
Domesticated, good needlewoman; good 
references. — C. M. S., 110, Markhouse-road, 
Walthamstow. 


ANTED, useful COMPANION to 

old lady. Must be cheerful, good 

nzedlewoman, and prepared to do a little 

housework.—FREEMAN, The Holt, Walton-on- 
Thames. 


R. A. W. HARRIS (late Hon. 

Treasurer N.U.T.A.) would be grateful 

for the opportunity of undertaking Rent 

Collection and Management of Property, or 

other part-time employment not involving 

continuous eyestrain. Good business and 
personal references.—168, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ADY (middle-aged) seeks an engage- 

ment as Housekeeper where a maid is 

kept. Musical. Fond ef children.—E. A., 4, 
Grove-street, Beeston, Nottingham. 


OUSEKEEPER or Useful Com- 
: panion to lady or couple, where maid 
kept. Thoroughly domesticated, good plain 
cook, excellent needlewoman. Middle-aged, 
good references.—B., 5, South Park-road, 
Wimbledon. 


Ee. any Congregation a few copies 

to spare of Farmer’s Music for 
Responses in Ten Services?—M., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER Sa Sl 8 
Per HALr-YEAR... pr Oe 
Per YEAR... : 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, &e., for Subsereptions, &e., should be 
made payable to Tue Inquirer Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Sirect, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, : 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. ; 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


7 $ 6% 
Per PAGE = pet anes 
HALF PAGE Ke SakeO 10 Oss 
Per COLUMN «ss ree ROE I) = 
Incu 1n COLUMN ts errtein| eats ae 
Front PagGe—INCHINCOLUMN 0 4 6 | 


All communications and payments in re- 


spect of Advertisements should be made to ~ =e 


he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. iat 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 


~ 


Tweive o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 


the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is with .sincere pleasure that we 
publish to-day our first list of donations 
to the Albanian Relief Fund. Miss Dur- 
ham’s appeal has touched many hearts, 
and in her name, and still more on behalf 
of the starving peasantry who have found 
so many generous friends, we would offer 
them cordial thanks. Readers who desire 
to contribute are invited to send cheques 
or postal orders, drawn in favour of ‘‘ The 
Albanian Relief Fund,’’ to the Editor 
at 23, Cannon-place. Copies of THE 
Inquirer of the 17th inst. containing 
Miss Durham’s article ‘‘ Is it Peace? ”’ 
can be had from the publishing office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. May we here 
repeat’ her statement that it is possible 
to keep one person alive for a penny 
a day. It is not often that we have an 
opportunity of making our pennies go 
so far. 

ee * 

In the midst of the excitement caused 
by the rumoured increase in the naval 
estimates Mr. Norman Angell, with the 
unfailing tenacity which is one of his most 
useful qualities, has returned to the 
attack upon the irrationality of the policy 
of rivalry in armaments. We are ready 
to welcome every opportunty of repeating 
his arguments, for it is only by constant 
repetition that they can become part 
of the mental furniture of most ‘sensible 
men. ‘‘ How,’’ he asks in a letter to 
the press. this week, ‘‘ are we to replace a 
public opinion in which temper and irrita- 
tion is likely to be uppermost when called 
upon to dictate policy, by one in which a 
Tealisation of true need and permanent 
national interest is uppermost ? The view 


that I have urged is that that can only be 
done by a process analogous to that which 
has already in another field—the religious— 
stopped the arming of rival groups, and 
given them relative security. That process 
is by bringing into current political dis- 
cussion the broad general principles under- 
lying all international relationship. If 
ever, in general public opinion, political 
prejudices and misconceptions are to be 
replaced by a clearer conception of political 
truth, it will be byjust some such general 
development of understanding as that 
which led men, as the (quite unintended) 
result of the theological discussions of 
the Reformation, to give up making 
war inthe assumed interest of truth and 
morality on those who differed from 
them in religious belief—the differences, 
by the way, being far more fundamental 
than those which now create political 


wars.’ 
* * * 


Tue ‘‘ general development of under- 
standing ’’ for which Mr. Norman Angell 
pleads must necessarily be of rather slow 
growth. What is needed above all is a 
gradual process of education in saner 
and wiser ideals of national greatness, 
which must begin in the schools. It is 
there that the foundations of sound politica] 
thinking should be laid. At present the 
average citizen is so ignorant of history 
that he is inclined to leave the whole 
question of international relationships, 
with all their vital issues of peace or 
war, to the expert and the diplomatist. 
There is no direction in which he finds it 
so easy to renounce his duty of thinking or 
is so ready to be worked up into a state 
of panic by stale watchwords or dishonoured 
ideals of military pride. It is a problem 
of education, and again of education. 
When we learn to think intelligently and 
to profit by the lessons of the past, most 


wars will be condemned as insane and 
lose all popular support 


Bur we are well aware that calm reason- 
ing often breaks down in the conduct of 
life for lack of emotional support. We 
must seek peace and ensue it, not merely 
because we should be traitors to our own 
interest were we to do anything else, 
but also because all the noblest and most 
elevating passion of life is on the side 
of peace. To put it into religious language, 
peace based upon brotherly love is the 
will of God. The fine appeal by Swiss 
pastors to the Christian churches of the 
world, which we publish to-day, is based 
upon this sense of a compelling religious 
duty. Mr. Norman Angell and those 
who are associated with him in the cam- 
paign of Reason against War have done 
nothing to discredit the more spiritual 
appeals of the peacemaker, which have 
been so often dismissed as weak and 
sentimental. They have simply revealed 
once again that the deepest instincts of 
the Christian heart and the loftiest ideals 
of the Gospel are in strict accord with the 
inherent reasonableness of things; and 
if we do not see that it is so, it is because 
we are still fools and blind. 

* * * 


THE new temper, which has come over 
the whole field of theological controversy 
and made the Bishop of Zanzibar’s recent 
letter seem to most modern Christians like 
an unwelcome echo from a vanished world, 
is expressed admirably in some editorial 
comments in the British Weekly. ‘* The’ 
day has gone,’’ our contemporary writes, 
‘for wrath and fear. The theologian 
who is thoroughly frightened and angry at 
the whole course of modern thought and 
speculation makes no impression on re- 
flecting minds. His attitude is like that 
of the people in ‘ Water Babies,’ who 
spent their lives in crying, ‘ Oh, don’t 
tell us!’ and running away. The cham- 
pions of orthodoxy must he prepared to 
consider with calmness the opinions of ~ 
those who differ from them, Criticism 
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must be met by criticism, learning by 
learning, argument by argument. When 
the clear stream of reason is swallowed 
up in hopelessly troubled outpourings of 
odium theologicum the sceptic has an easy 
vietory.’’ 

* % * 

Tue death of Dr. Newton Marshall, 
the able and popular Baptist minister at 
Hampstead, is a grievous loss to the 
cause of religion far beyond the bounds 
of his own denomination. A man of 
ample scholarship and finely trained 
mind, he was peculiarly fitted to act as a 
mediator between the older Evangelical- 
ism and the modern world. He had 
none of the austere aloofness from men 
of different opinions, which has become 
almost traditional with some Evangelicals. 
He was able to understand points of view 
which he did not share, and to find links 
of connection in a common religious 
experience where others, trusting chiefly to 
intellectual analysis, detected only radical 
inconsistency. Such men are greatly 
needed at the present time. There could 
be no more tragic misfortune to English 
religion than the decay of its rich in- 
heritance of Evangelical faith, because 
it is moored too securely in the back- 
waters of thought, and men of the new 
day, impatient of its slow and hesitating 
advance, are more eager to destroy its 
traditional framework than to conserve 
its heart of imperishable fire. 


eo * * 


‘*Do Miracles happen? Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton says ‘ Yes.’’’ Such was the 
headline, or something very similar, 
which appeared in the newspapers on 
Tuesday morning. The scene was at the 
Little Theatre, where Mr. Chesterton had 
announced that he would argue with all 
comers on the subject of miracles. ‘* The 
curtain went up, and disclosed Mr. Chester- 
ton, large and rosy, in the midst of a 
long row of divines and Rationalists, friends 
and foes.’’ Evidently the debate pro- 
vided splendid copy for the impressionist 
reporter, and it makes racy reading for 
our lighter moods. But we cannot help 
asking in all seriousness, what good is 
expected to follow from an entertain- 
ment of this kind. In what way is it 
likely to serve the cause of truth or to 
promote the real interests of religion ? 
Clever persiflage in an atmosphere of 
paradox and buffoonery amuses some 
people, though we doubt whether it does 
anything to enlighten them; but when 
they take their amusement in public and 
arrange for limelight and reporters, it is 
not only a very squeamish taste which is 
offended. The net result of the per- 
formance is an advertisement for Mr. 
Chesterton, which he did not need. Of 
course, no one is a bit the wiser on the 
subject of miracles than he was before. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE CURLEW. 
(A Cornish Legend.) 


Beste the Lake of Galilee 
The Lord Christ made hig moan ; 
Hunters of men were on his track, 
And he was all alone. 


For they who followed him till then 
Had proved them false indeed, 

For they had fled in craven fear, 
And left him in sore need. 


Each step he took along the shore 
Left footprints in the sand ; 

And they who hunted him would see 
The sign and understand. 


The Lord Christ saw a curlew small 
Had followed by the strand, 

And with his fluttering wings had brushed 
Kach footprint from the sand. 


The Lord Christ said : ‘‘ When men are 
false 
God has his witness still ; 
The Father’s blessing rest on thee, 
O bird of faith’s goodwill.’’ 


So when the curlew’s call is heard 
By land or on the sea ; 
It is a voice divine that cries 
‘* Stand firm, though all should flee.’’ 


Wiuiam HH. A. Axon. 
[These verses were sent to us by Mr. 


Axon not long before his death—Hp. or 
Inq. | 


EARLY ZOROASTRIANISM. 


THE Hibbert Trustees are to be heartily 
congratulated on the publication of the 
new volume of the second series of their 
Lectures by Dr. J. H. Moulton. Few 
scholars have been found to enter the 
rather remote field of Zend study; and 
no Englishman has approached Iranian 
lore with so wide an equipment of learn- 
ing as the Greenwood Professor of Hellen- 
istic Greek and Indo-European Philology 
in the University of Manchester. In this 
volume Dr. Moulton collates the te- 
searches of the greatest living Zendists, 
Bartholomae, Casartelli, Geldner, Jackson, 
and with rare modesty again and again 
records their differences from his own 
judgments: but the reader knows that he 
is entitled to his own independent views, 
and soon learns to follow him with con- 
fidence, if not. with invariable assent. 
The book is arranged in nine lectures, 
with very important additions. Chief of 
these is Dr. Moulton’s translation of the 
ancient Gathas, on which his exposition 
of the religion of Zoroaster is based. Next 
in importance is a series of translations 
from Greek historians, Herodotus, Plutarch, 
Strabo, and Diogenes Laertius, with very 
interesting notes, showing how far Zoro- 
aster’s teachings penetrated to the west. 
These are followed by an excursus on 
foreign furms of Zoroastrian names. A 
very clever hypothetical reconstruction of 


The Hibbert Lectures (Second Series). By 
James Hope Moulton. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. net, 
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a Median folk-tale as the basis of the 
story of Tobit is presented in an ap- 
pendix to Lecture VIT.; and excellent 
indices complete the book. 

Tt has, of course, long been known 
that the documents collected under the 
general name Avesta are of very different 
dates. The Scriptures in the hands of 
the Parsis of India are only the frag- 
mentary remains of a much more copious 
literature, belonging, like the books of 
the Old Testament, to widely separated 
periods, and very different historical con- 
ditions. Among these is a series of five 
poems (entitled Gathas) in language of 
much more ancient type than other 
hymns or ritual laws, distributed now for 
liturgical purposes into a series of shorter 
pieces, embedded in a collection of sacrifi- 
cial chants. These poems are believed to 
be the composition of Zarathustra himself, 


and Professor Moulton’s first business is to 


vindicate their antiquity against the 
astonishing attempt of the late brilliant 
French scholar, James Darmesteter, who 
tried to make them dependent on Philo! 
More difficult is it to assign them to a 
definite century. Later tradition em- 
bodied in the Pahlavi literature preserved 
by the Parsis made the death of Zara- 
thustra nearly coincide with the capture 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. He 
was thus a contemporary of Jeremiah. 
Tiele pointed out the difficulty implied in 
archaic forms of language in the Gathic 
dialect compared with the later types in 
the inscriptions of Darius. Geldner and 
Bartholomae both ask for more centuries 
of interval, and Dr. Moulton declares 
himself frankly unconvinced that the 
traditional date of Zarathustra is early 
enough.* The locality of the poems is 
easier to determine than their age. They 
belong to East Iran, half way between 
Parthia and the Indus, a district now 
known as Saishtan; and their language 
is closely related to that of the Rig Veda. 
There in the midst of conflicts between the 
agriculturists and the elder nomads Zara- 
thustra introduces his reforms. 

Of course, there was a pre-Zarathustran 
religion, and to this Professor Moulton 
devotes a very interesting lecture; some 
of its deities re-entered the Persian religion 
long after the great reform, and have their 
place in the later Avesta. Under what 
circumstances Zarathustra first felt the 
prophetic impulse we cannot tell. He 
belonged to the highest social caste; his 
wife is said to have come from a noble 
family at the court of Vishtaspa, the king 
whose powerful support brought other 
followers to his aid. The movement that 
he led represented on one side the struggle 
of an advancing and settled civilisation 
(aristocrati¢ in type) against the turbu- 
lence of wandering hordes. In religion it 
attained apparently at a bound in the 
prophet’s own mind the character of 
exalted monotheism. Ahura Mazdah, the 
‘* Wise Lord,’’ once the “‘ clan god”’ of 


the Aryans in the midst of a mixed popula- . 


tion, rises in the Gathas into creative 
might. Here is Dr. Moulton’s transla- 


tion of a few verses from the second ~ 


Gatha (Yasna 44**), p. 367 :-— 


* It is a pity that the statement of the 
Lydian Xanthus (contemporary with Herodotus) 
that Zoroaster lived 6,000 years before Xerxes 


(p. 77) awaits explanation till pp. 3995, 403°, 411, 


> 
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THE INQUIRER. 


a 


‘“This I ask thee, tell me truly, 
Ahura. Who is by generation the 
Father of Right, at the first? Who 
determined the path of sun and stars ? 
Who is it by whom the moon waxes and 
wanes again? This, O Mazdah, and yet 

~ more, I am fain to know. 

‘“This I ask thee, tell me truly, 
Ahura. Who upheld the earth beneath 
and the firmament from falling? Who 
the waters and the plants? Who yoked 
swiftness to winds and clouds? Who 
is, O Mazdah, creator of Good Thought ? 

‘This I ask thee, tell me truly, 
Ahura. What artist made light and 
darkness ? What artist made sleep and 
waking? Who made morning, noon, 
and night, that call the understanding 
man to his duty ? 

‘‘This I ask thee, tell me truly, 
Ahura—whether what I shall proclaim 
is verily the truth. Will Right with 
its actions give aid (at the last) ? will 
Piety ? will Good Thought announce from 
thee the Dominion? For whom hast 
thou made the pregnant cow [symbol of 
good fortune] that brings good luck ? ”’ 


We have no time to linger over the 
merits of Professor Moulton’s translations 
compared with the clumsier versions of 
Dr. Mills in the Sacred Books of the 
East. Anyone who has handled Bar- 
tholomae’s great lexicon, or compared the 
renderings of Barthclomae and of Geldner 
(in his selected passages in Bertholet’s 
series of Texts of the great religions), 
will see what advances have been made 
by laborious scholarship in the last three 

- decades. Dr. Moulton repeatedly acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to his predecessors, 
but many a happy turn of English phrasing 
is entirely his own. 

The reader will have noticed in the 
preceding verses the remarkable prominence 
of certain abstract forms beside the objects 
of the visible universe. What are ‘‘ Right”’ 
and ‘‘ Good Thought,’’ ‘‘ Piety’’ and 
““Dominion’’? Here are some of the 
most notable figures in Zarathustra’s 
religion. ‘‘ Right’’ (sometimes all but 
the same as Truth) is Asha, the philological 
equivalent (as Dr. Moulton rather hesitat- 
ingly allows) of the Vedic Rita, the ‘‘ path ’’ 
or ‘‘ course.’? In the universe it is the 
principle of Order; in man its voice is 
the Conscience ; so early was it learned 
that Duty was the power which preserved 
the stars from wrong, and kept the 
most ancient heavens fresh and strong. 
‘Right’? is the offspring of Supreme 
Wisdom, not far removed from the Greek 
Logos, and he is begotten ere the world 
is made, first-born of the group so in- 
timately associated with the ‘‘ Wise 
Lord’’ that they, too, can be designated 
by his name ahura. Asits Vedic equivalent 
asura shows, this was no_ specially 
monotheistic designation. ‘‘ Right’’ and 
‘* Good Thought ’’ are most closely allied 
with the ‘‘ Wise Ahura,’’ but they are 
ahuras, too. So are ‘‘ Piety,’’ and ‘* Do- 
minion’’ (kAshathra), the Rule or Sover- 
eignty, which forms so close a counterpart 
to that ‘‘ kingdom’’ of which Hebrew 
psalmists sang, and Jesus spoke. In 

bater days this remarkable group, which in 
Zarathustra’s thought bore no special name, 
and included such figures as Sraosha, 
‘* Obedience,’’ or Atar, ‘‘ Fire,’’ came 
to be known as the ‘‘ Holy (or bountiful) 
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Immortals,’’? and their number was fixed 
at six, or, if Ahura was himself included, 
at seven. They are so strangely blended 
with their Author that Dr. Moulton does 
not shrink from comparing them with the 
persons of the Christian Trinity. 

Over against the Sovereignty of Ahura 
Mazdah rages the “‘ Lie.’? Pre-Zarathus- 
trian religion had its evil powers. There 
are traces of gods of Darkness, Bad Season, 
Wrath, and the like. But Zarathustra 
sums them all up under the category of 
falsehood. The name Ahriman, Afro 
Mainyu, “Evil (or hostile) Spirit,’’ 
belongs to a much later age. In Zara- 
thustra’s Gathis no creative power is 
assigned to the ‘‘Lie.’’ Both light and 
darkness, a typical pair of opposites, are 
the work of Ahura Mazdah. Whence, 
then, came the ‘‘Lie’’? There is no 
answer, save that the prophet’s vision 
beheld these two primal spirits as Twins, 
“* The Better and the Bad in thought and 
word and action.’ 


‘* And when these twain Spirits came 
together in the beginning, they estab- 
lished Life and Not-Life, and that at 
the last the Worst Existence shall 
be to the followers of the Lie, but the 
Best Thought to him that follows 
Right. 

““Of these twain Spirits, he that 
followed the Lie chose doing the worst 
things; the holiest Spirit chose Right, 
he that clothes him with the massy 
heavens as a garment. So likewise 
they that are fain to please Ahura 
Mazdah by dutiful actions. 

‘* Between these twain the demons 
[Daévas] also chose not aright, for in- 
fatuation came upon them as_ they 
took counsel together, so that they 
chose the Worst Thought. Then they 
rushed together to Violence, that they 
might enfeeble the world of man.’’— 
Yasna, 30°°, p. 349 f. 

The emphasis on choice here is very 
significant. 
the wrong choice, and become demons 
of evil. A well-known passage in the 
later Bundahish preserves, it is believed, 
an ancient piece of teaching, which re- 
presents Ahura Mazdah as inquiring of the 
ideal antecedents of man whether they 
would like to be created so as always to 
go right, or with the risk of going wrong 
to take part in the overcoming of evil, 
and they chose the great warfare rather 
than sinless impotence. So even the idcal 
Soul of the kine was bidden to choose 
whether to depend on a husbandman, 
or on one that is no husbandman (the 
cattle-raider of the daéyva-worship). 


““So of the twain it chose for itself 
the cattle-tending husbandman as its 
lord [ahura] according to Right, the 
man that advances Good Thought. 
He that is no husbandman, O Mazdah, 
however eager he be, has no part in 
the good message.’’—Yasna, 31", p. 353. 


Here is a touch of the social strife, the 
conflict of different stages of civilisation, 
linked with the intensity of a religious 
reform. The faith of Zarathustra thus 
made its appeal to the will; it called for 
resistance to evil, and, instead of pro- 
pitiating the ‘‘Lie’’ and his wicked 
crew, bade men arise and overcome them. 

But would humanity after all avail for 
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this? How should the Sovereignty, 
Ahura’s Dominion, the heavenly Rule, 
be established? The victory of good . 
must be secured. Zarathustra was ‘* the 
earliest of all teachers to bear this witness 
for God’’ (p. 156). But the Gathas 
contain no details of the process. The 
later term for the establishment of Ahura’s 
triumph, the frasho-kereti (“ forwards-— 
making,’ ‘‘ making the world move on- 
wards ’’) does not occur in Zarathustra’s 
extant prophecies. But the corresponding 
verb is there. The great change’ is at 
hand, and he is its herald. The Kingdom 
has come nigh, the divine event is no longer 
far off, the Deliverers (Zarathustra and his 
followers) have already taken the field. 
The situation anticipates that of the 
prophet of Nazareth: the agents of the 
mighty hope must always believe that ful- 
filment cannot be delayed. So as Obedi- 
ence wins the hearts of men, Zarathustra 
will ‘‘ bring the Dominion to Mazdah.”’ 
As one by one of his followers departs, 
he will be there at the judgment at the 
Separater’s Bridge to plead for them as 
their advocate, and accompany them as 
their guide. And at the ‘‘ Great Con- 
summation,’’? when the Resurrection takes 
place, he will be there as judge himself, to 
present believers to their heavenly Lord. 
The final conflagration of later Parsism 
does not belong to the primitive teaching. 
The victory of good is accomplished when 
the true religion has beaten down false 
worships ; the wicked will be condemned 
to ‘‘long punishment,’’ ‘‘ darkness, ill 
food, and crying of woe,’’ while the 
righteous tread ‘‘ the straight ways unto 
Right, wherein Mazdah Ahura dwells.’’ 
The details of this picture, drawn with 
so much skill and sympathy by Professor 
Moulton, must be studied in his fascinat- 
ing pages. A vast variety of problems, 
religious and historical, tax the investi- 
gator’s knowledge and the reader’s atten- 
tion. The original significance of Mithra, 
the personal religion of Cyrus or Darius, 
the derivation of the Magi and their 
influence on Zarathustra’s religion, the 
recrudescence of pre-Zarathustrian deities, 
the beginnings of priesthood and ritual, 
the nature of the strange ideal representa- 
tives or guardian spirits of individuals 
and communities known as’ Fravashis— 
involve a series of discussions in which 
anthropology and philology are constantly 
called in to aid. The last lecture is devoted 
to ‘‘ Zarathustra and Israel,’’ and dis- 
cusses the possibility of Persian influence 
in later Judaism, and through that channel 
on carly Christianity. The author’s ten- 
dency is to minimise it as much as possible. 
He thinks that Magian influence may have 
contributed to the development of angelo- 
logy, but when he says that Paul ** took 
no trouble to endorse or deny its truth’’ | 
(apropos of Colossae, p. 3823), he surely 
greatly underestimates the part which 
the angelic hierarchy plays in his inter- 
pretation of the world, and his conception 
of the Messiah’s conquering or redeeming 
work. And it is strange that after describ- 
ing Zarathustra as ‘‘ really the earliest 
apocalyptic thinker,’’ he should wholly 
omit to consider the place of the resurrec- 
tion in Jewish eschatology from Daniel 
onwards. But we must not end on a 
note of difference. This book gives so 
much and so generously, so much learning 
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lies behind it, so much sympathy pervades 
it, there is in its inquiries such ample 
recognition of the labours of others and such 
freshness and independence of personal 
judgment, that it bears on every page 
abundant testimony to the high qualities 
of the author, and will long set the standard 
for English scholarship in his chosen 
field. 

J. H.C. 


THE DOVE. 


By Epwarp Lewis. 


O my Dove, thou art in the cleft of the 
rock, in the covert of the steep place ! 

I seemed to wander through the world 
sundered from myself. I worked and 
played, and grasped at satisfaction like a 
shadow. I looked upon the gains of each 
day’s work, and they were as dust in my 
hand; and-when I played, I was as a 
Lover who on a sudden remembers that 
his Beloved is from his side, and Pleasure 
fell to ashes. 

I did not know that Thou art my Soul, 
my Bliss of Being, my lovely Joy; and 
though I visited the shrines of religion, 
the priests told me not; and in all the 
schools of the wise it was not revealed 
to me. 

Until, one day, in a solitary place, as I 
watched two mated birds build their 
nest in a crevice of a towering rock, some 
far-off remembrance rose like a globe of 

light from the storehouse that lies beneath 
the mind; and I knew. 

Thenceforward I went seeking Thee, 
my Dove, through all the world. 

I roamed through many woodlands, 
and listened to the voices of many birds, 
but none made my heart leap within 
me; and I waited by many a shore, look- 
ing out to sea; and often I sat by the 
Lakes of Stillness hoping that Thou 
wouldst come from the blue distances. 
and, poising thy wings, slant down to 
the water at my feet. They flew above in 
flocks; they hovered over the trees; 
they skimmed daylong the surface of the 
lake; but Thou camest not. Then, 
after many fruitless days, a turn in the 
dusty road brought in view a great 
Mountain, dark-looming, mist-capped, full 
of shadows. I overtook an old man, and 
asked of him, 

‘* What is the name of yonder hill ? ” 

‘“Some call it the Crag of Sorrow,’’ 
he replied. 

‘“T must find a way round that some- 
how,’’ I said. To which he answered 
in a thin piping voice, ‘‘ Ay, ay,’’ and 
was silent. 

My way led straight on to it. It grew 
in bulk as I approached. I could see 
precipices, and began to catch the noise 
of torrents. A young man came hurrying 
towards me; I saw that his clothes were 
torn and his shoes broken. I asked him, 
““Is there a way round here?’’. He 
said, “‘I couldn’t find it,’? and as he 
looked down at his feet laughed the 
Jaugh that has no laughter in it. 

‘“ What is its name ? ’’ I asked also of 
him. 

He said, ‘‘ Some call it the Hill of 
Doubt; but I must have missed my 
way, I am going back.’’ 


At the foot of the lower slopes I passed 
a child gathering wayside flowers. ‘‘ This 
is a great Mountain,’’ I said to him. His 
bright eyes looked first to my face, and 
then to the hill, and then back to me; 
“* It is the Covert of the Dove,’’ he said. 

Oh, the steep places! Sorrow, dis- 
appointment, doubt of truth and good- 


-| ness, disillusionment, temptation, adverse 


circumstances, the buffetings of fate, the 
bludgeonings of chance; are these the 
Covert of the Dove ? 

Oh, climber, out on the face of the rock, 
clinging to little crevices, feeling for your 
precarious holds, hung betwixt earth and 
sky, the winds screaming around you, 
the depth beneath sucking you down, 
the fear of slipping, the deadly impulse to 
loose hold and fall; can the mortal heart 
endure? Were it not better to cease ? 
Oh, climber, faint not! Oh, you caught 
in the steep place, lose not heart! There 
is a way. Yield not thy highest hope! 
Above is the covert of the steep place ; 
and the Dove, your heart’s Desire, your 
Bliss, your Power, your Peace! Is the 
climbing for ever ? Is it far to the covert 
and the Dove? Are there heights after 
heights, and other heights in other lives ? 
Who shall say? Are we not led by a 
way that we know not? ‘‘In some 
time, in God’s good time,’’ is that not 
enough ? 

And there are resting-places in the 
steep and ‘difficult way; with glimpses 
of the goal, gleams of the Vision Beautiful, 
intimations of that which is reserved. 

On a narrow ledge, between the hazards, 
I slept and dreamed a dream. And, lo! 
I was at the summit of the crag; and 
there, in the clefts of the rock, was the 
Dove, as I had ever believed. It fluttered 
to my breast. A shaft of light broke 
down from the sky, and beat upon me ; 
and in it the Dove vanished, and seemed 
with it to enter in my heart. I felt its 
tremblings within. And as I stood there, 
I seemed to grow in height like unto the 
cherubin, my body shone, all depths of 
peace, all heights of power were mine; I 
was become even as the gods. 

I awaked where I had fallen asleep, but 
with remembrances of unutterable things 
like wine strengthening the heart. 

O my Dove, thou art in the cleft of the 
rock, and in the covert of the steep place ; 
let me see thy countenance, let me hear 
thy voice ; for sweet is thy voice, and thy 
countenance is comely. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
OUR AGE TO RELIGIOUS 
_ EXPERIENCE. 


SII. 


Tue root and germ of most of the 
difficulties felt by us to-day were already 
present in Carlyle’s essay on ‘‘ Character- 
istics’’ (1831). That essay, with its 
protest against. the over-emphasising of 
conscious religious states and emotions, 
and its plea that the higher life of man 
should be regarded as a_ self-subsistent 
whole, was probably the first signal that 
came to Martineau of the coming change. 


The modern mind became Immanentist, 
Asthetic, and Naturalist. Religious ex- 
perience was not so much opposed, as 


< 
th 


absorbed and submerged in what were 


regarded as fuller and wider interests. But 
it was. 
really put aside. As Martineau reminded — 
Carlyle, this modern view might very well 
fit an @sthetic, but not a moral universe. 


in being thus ‘‘ put in its place,”’ 


It is precisely on the moral side that the 


Immanentist and Naturalist way of look-. 


ing at life is weak. There is a profound 
confusion from which the modern Self 
cannot escape. On the one _ hand, 
among multitudes of busy men of the 
world, the Self takes itself for all in all. 
There is no external Lawgiver. The Self 
1s autonomous. 
the way of revelation must come as a 
further projection of the Self and a 
normal development of human nature. 
Duty is then felt to be owed only to one’s 
own self. In this way the sense of moral 
obligation is evaporated. On the other 
hand, the Self is merged in Nature: and 
then it cannot even be a law unto itself, 
for men are not sure that such a reality 
as the Self even exists apart from the 
natural world: moral obligation is stifled. 
Thus the problem to-day is a combination 
of that of Fox, and that of Wesley ; 
that of finding the Self, and that of find- 
ing holiness. For the moral side of our 
nature refuses either to be evaporated by 
Idealism, or stifled by Materialism ; it 
insists that our Self, although autonomous, 
shall find its Other. The reason why so 
much of the Maurice-Martineau-Eucken 
work has fallen by the mark, is that both 
these sides of the matter were not strongly 
grasped, in all their vital unity, and all 
their awful contradiction. To show that 
man had Free Will, and was naturally 
a spiritual and moral being, as these 
thinkers did, neither satisfied the modern 
zest for autonomy on the one hand, nor 
answered to humanity’s deep need of 
redemption on the other. Turning away, 
as our moderns did, from the violent 
revulsions and crises that marked the 
experiences of the Bunyans, Foxes, and 
Wesleys, they fell on a time of flatness. 
It is the work of our day to come again 
into touch with the greater tradition. 
Dr. Ferries’ book, ‘‘The Growth of 
Christian Faith ’’ (1905), is only remark- 
able because with a certain quiet detach- 
ment from current tendencies, it insists 
that we men of to-day need a steady, 
progressive moral development to prepare 
us for the needed new insight into the 
Christian religion. His thoughtful, sagaci- 
ous, and often charming picture of the 
stages by which a mind beginning with a 
bare Theism and the ordinary moral pre- 
possessions of an educated man, passes 
almost imperceptibly to the full accept- 
ance of a Broad Church ‘‘ orthodoxy,”’ 


might be taken as a modern counterpart - 


of the long struggle of soul through which 
Wesley came to his conversion. The 
writer has put far behind him the state 
of things in which an Idealism such as 
that of John Caird could be supposed to 
reconcile thinking people to orthodoxy. 
The stress, now, 1s not on philosophy, or 
on Free Will, or on the spiritual nature of 
the universe at all. The stress is on the 
actual incidents and crying needs of 
the moral nature. Of course, the old 
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appeals to the miraculous as the principal 
object of belief have gone. A critic might 
even say, with some plausibility, that 
faith is here reeommended only as 
an instrument to produce. works, so 
strongly is righteousness emphasised as 
the true end of the whole process of 
growth. The significance ot the book 
is that a thinker whose inclinations are 
all towards a high valuation of culture 
and the more placid aspects of man’s life, 
should find the beginnings for the recon- 
struction of faith in the very storm- 
centre of the modern Self, 2e¢, in the 
stresses of conscience and the moral life. 

We find a much firmer and stronger 
handling of the same position in the books 
of Mr. William Temple. When we are 
reading him, we feel beating through his 
words the throb of that great movement 
of the present years which has arisen as a 
veritable renaissance of the religious life 
in thousands of young hearts—the Student 
Christian movement. If anyone wants to 
feel the contact with a new rush of virile 
mora! energy—the modern youth at its 
best—he must read Mr. Temple, who has 
probably received as much as he has given 
in this matter. There are, of course, other 
aspects of Mr. Temple’s work, scientific 
and intellectual aspects, but these are 
not what we are here interested in. What 
is most interesting is that he poses in a 
fresh and telling way the situation of the 
seventh of Romans. The modern man, 


like the ancient man, wants to be good, 


and evil is present with him. Take this 
deeply enough, and you come, with Mr. 
Temple, to realise that only the religion 
which posed the problem in all its 
depth can supply the solution. Only the 


love of God in Christ is able to remedy 


the world’s otherwise immedicable woes. 
On this side of his message Mr. Temple 
comes near to the supreme heights of the 
Wesleyan hymns on the Love of God. He 
has thought much on the question, How 
does God, without interfering with my 
free will, win me over to goodness? The 
answer—which deals: with the exhibition 
of God’s Love in the death of Christ— 
makes up for its want of philosophical 


depth by the fine intensity of its moral 


fervour, which is true to the case as far 
as it goes. 

It is on the side of Faith that Mr. Temple 
falls short of the great treatment given to 
the whole field of religious experience by 
Dr. Forsyth. With this writer, also, the 
moral note is the dominant one, and gives 
the key to the whole of his theology. But 
with Dr. Forsyth the whole matter is once 
more deepened. It is not only morals, it 
is redemption. It is not only that the 
mind has to be softened by love; the whole 
man has to be regenerated by God’s grace. 
The,two sides of the moral problem—the 
autonomous, all-sufficient Self, with its 
goodness immanent within it, and the 
inexorable Other than Self, the All-Holy 
God—these two are trenchantly placed 
over against one another, and a settlement 
and reconciliation have somehow to be 
won. Just as in Fox’s case, the enemy 
was not error so much as dead truth; 
just as in Wesley’s case the enemy was 
not wickedness so much as ‘“‘ the law’’; 
so with Dr. Forsyth, the enemy is not 
materialism, or atheism, so much as a soft 
and liberal spirituality, that refuses to 
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take moral issues down and down to their 
most sundering oppositions. For him, the 
Real is the Redemptive. The crisis in 


man’s spiritual life is so vast and funda- 


mental that nothing can be adequate to 
it but a new creation—the new birth of 
Faith. 

Here these somewhat rapid summaries 
of modern tendencies must stop. But 
enough has been said to indicate that there 
is a stirring of the waters as momentous in 
our time as in any that has gone before. 


W. WHITAKER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all priate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE KIKUYU CONTROVERSY. 


Srr,—The action of the two Bishops, 
which has occasioned so much _ill-con- 
sidered condemnation, will prove a beacon- 
light and landmark for the future guidance 
of the Church. They have made history. 
Their censors have, unfortunately for 
themselves, neither looked backward nor 
looked forward. Taking a petty parochial 
view of the case, and contemplating mur- 
der, they seem rather to have committed 
suicide. They would appear to know 
nothing of the rock whence they are hewn, 


and the hole of the pit whence they are | 


digged. Their attitude assumes a pro- 
found ignorance of the past, a blind 
indifference to peculiar circumstances, and 
the very conditions of a missionary outpost. 
The vanguard of a great army must always 
travel lightly, and not be burdened with 
the unnecessary impedimenta which natur- 
ally follows later on, when the pioneers 
have cleared a road, and opened the 
country. The stern marching orders of the 
Church forbid superfluous encumbrances. 
It is difficult to imagine the apostles or 
St. Paul in one of his great journeys, im- 
posing on the infant Christian communities 
a system of rigid rules and forms only 
suitable for an advanced congregation. 
It is generally agreed that the fewer re- 
strictions at first the better. And, above 
all, common-sense no less than the Spirit 
of Christ, counsels a united front among 
the various forces of the missionary camps 
in the presence of an active and aggressive 
enemy. To give the impression of division 
must strengthen the hostile bands, and 
prove a source of infinite weakness. 
United we stand, divided we fall. And 
the Bishop of Zanzibar and his supporters 
are playing into the hands of the Moham- 
medans and others. He has already 
thrown back the missionary cause by his 
unseasonable protest and the consequences 
of his ill-judged and ill-timed opposition to a 
grand forward movement cannot be cal- 
culated. f 

Obstructionists and bigots and partisans 
arte ever but damaging defenders of the 
Church, and do far more harm than good. 
But they produce no permanent results in 
the conduct of the campaign. They have 
some uses also and. we may conjecture that 
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they may now. and then act as the 
‘“ sleepers ’’ on the pathway of progress, 
and by their resistance to pressure help on 
the train of advance that passes over them. 

It is the deliberate judgment of all 
thoughtful missionaries. that native 
churches should be built up, not on exotic. 
lines, but as a natural outgrowth of their | 
own particular races. In the action of the . 
two bishops we recognise this belief, and 
a healthy new departure from the old 
routine ruts. To suppose that the Chris- 
tian hierarchy, with its cast iron organisa- 
tion, can be transferred bodily to the 
Mission churches without any adaptation 
to the time and place and people, is to sup- 
pose a violent anachronism. Exceptional 
conditions demand exceptional treatment. 
The whole course of history gives the lie 
to anv stereotyped establishment. General 
agreement in doctrine and discipline, in the 
fundamentals and essence of our religion, 
which does not depend on special rites and — 
ceremonies, so long as the two Sacraments 
are retained, should satisfy all but the 
bigoted partisans who put last and not 
first the Spirit of Love or the Spirit of 
Christ. New wine cannot be put into old 
bottles. And, we are too apt to forget, the 
letter killeth but. the Spirit giveth life. 
Assuredly there is room, and to spare, in - 
the splendid spaciousness of the Catholic 
Church, for any number of new variations 
in Church development and _ extension. 
The two offending bishops may have been 
premature in their daring effort to promote 
unity among different though not discor- 
dant elements, but the step they took was 
in the right direction, a step in harmony 
with the world-wide movement drawing 
the religious bodies together in a common 
worship and a common life. And no 
mops or bars, not even Zanzibars, will stop 
the tide of progress. The heretics of 
yesterday are the Orthodox leaders of 
to-day, and the heresiarchs have ever 
been the hope of the world. There are 
bishops now living who would have 
been burned centuries ago. The pioneers 
of progress only anticipate the curve of 
thought. All the greatest names are in the 
Index Expurgatorius, and the books of at 
least one Pope. But the name of Heresy 
has no terrors for the Liberals of our time. 
The question of inter-communion is diffi- 
cult, but solwitur ambulando. Kcclesias- 
cism is the foe and not heresy, that 
stormy petrel of the great world-process, 
the creative thought always ahead of 
institutions. ‘ Better for the Church to be 
disestablished than the right and power 
to advance to be taken away. What is 
called Catholicism has often far less catho- 
licity about it than the narrowest Pro- 
testant denomination. Doymata mortalia, 
prineipia ceterna.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. Ornpe Waxp. 
Eastbourne, Jan. 17, 1914. 


Str,—As a modern Anglican, may I say 
I was very glad to see your firm reply to 
Mr. Lloyd Thomas: in the last issue of 
your paper, which has just reached me. 
This Kikuyu incident affords a most im- 
portant opportunity to emphasize the fact 
that the essential spirit of the Church of 
England is that of comprehension and in- 
clusion. The various sections noted by 
Mr. Thomas are all: welcome within the 
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fold of our beloved Church. There is no 
question of “yeconciling them”; that is 
for evolution to accomplish under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. A National 

Church is not an external authority with 

power to enforce uniformity. She is, or 
should be, the expression of the religious 
spirit and experience of the nation—under 

many and various forms, but all, we 

believe, the result of the one Holy Spirit 

moving men to righteousness. This, at 

least, is the ideal of catholicity for the 

fuller realisation of which modern Anglicans 

are hoping and working. We believe the 

chief glory of the Anglican Church to lhe 

in the fact that she combines within a 

single fold representatives of both the great 

Christian types. Anglo-Catholics have 

every freedom within the Church for their 

opinions and practices. But when they 

endeavour to impose these fetters on us 

who think otherwise, they are acting in a 

way that is contrary to the spirit of the 

English Church. A question much to the 

fore in the Kikuyu controversy is the 

necessity of Episcopacy. Modern Anglicans 

value Episcopacy very highly, on account 

of its practical usefulness and its historical 

associations, and have no intention of 

giving it up. But they regard it as no 

more divine than Monarchy. If Dr. Gore 

and those who think with him find them- 

selves bound to choose between turning 

the Church of England into an Episcopal 

sect—inspired by Roman exclusiveness and 

the doctrine of nuila salus—and secession, 

they must choose the latter. Twice before, 

what I fear I must call the intolerance of 

the Anglo-Catholic party in the English 

Church has caused schism—once in the* 
time of Laud and again after the Restora- 

tion; we hope it will not do so a third 

time. But, great as the loss of_a.prelate 

of Dr. Gore’s ability and earnestness, and 

of his followers, would be, the loss of 

freedom ‘and elasticity in the National 

Church would be far, far greater. One of 

the chief powers these qualities bestow— 

and a power which the spirit of English 
Churchmanship is not likely to relinquish 

—is the power to administer the Sacra- 

ment to Christians of other communions. 

So strong and loyal a Churchman as Arch- 

bishop MacLagan expressed, both publicly 
and privately, his beliet that the rubric 
which limits: the reception of the Holy 
Communion to those who have been con- 
firmed refers to those who have from the 
first been brought up in the Church of 
England—a most necessary requirement 
that they shall be instructed duly as to 
their privileges and responsibilities. Ac- 
cording to the rubric at the commencement 
of the Communion office, the priest. can- 
not withhold the Communion from anyone 
who wishes for it except for “open and 
notorious evil living”; this is the sole 
ground of exclusion. According, therefore, 

to the constitution of the Church of 
England as by law established, every 
layman has a statutory right to receive 

Communion in his parish church. Even 
the question of the morality of his private 
life cannot be inquired into, much less his 
dogmatic opinions. 

Shall we, then, accuse the Bishops of 
Uganda and Mombasa of “heresy” for 
their generous-spirited and Christ-like ac- 
tion? Shall we not rather rejoice at this 
further proof of the comprehension and 
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benevolence of the great Anglican Com- 
munion, and, refusing to be entangled 
again with the spirit of bondage, stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
G. T. FIELDING, 
Chaplain R.N. 
H.M.S. Roxburgh, Grbraltar, 
January 14, 1914. 


Strr,—Mr. Thomas is aloof and logical, 
but is he practical? He would seek to 
put us on the horns of dilemma ; he would 
divide Christendom into two irrecon- 
cilable camps, one camp of those who 
think as they like, the other of those who 
think as they are told—but does he 
succeed ? His letter as a study in the 
hght of abstract logic is interesting, 
valuable and timely. But abstract logic 
pushing to extremes never has decided 
ereat issues in this world. The lesson of 
history is compromise. And although 
the word. may be noxious to Mr. Thomas, 
the thing is neither dishonest nor un- 
christian. It is the boast of the Anglican 
Church that by a certain indefiniteness 
of credal basis and by the full recognition 
of the principle of development, it repre- 
sents a generous compromise between 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity. 
Each party in it is at liberty to approach 
that ‘‘ wing’? of Christianity with which 
it is 14 most svmpathy just so far as the 
bends of corporate union inside the 
Church permit. Mr. Thomas states that 
in this controversy the Evangelical party 
was the aggressor—technically, perhaps. 
But the two bishops made no innova- 
tions in either Conference or Communion 
Service, and certainly had no thought 
of an attack on Anglo-Catholcasm. Their 
action was pacific compared with the 
Bishop of Zanzibar’s letter, that started 
the correspondence, a letter burning with 
controversial fire. Mr. Thomas also thinks 
the scheme reactionary, and quotes the 
phrase ‘‘ absolute authority of Holy 
Scripture: as the word of God.’’ On 
account of its association with the theory 
of verbal inspiration, the phrase is ad- 
mittedly undesirable; but as admittedly 
it need not mean verbal inspiration, 
although it is far from clear what it does 
mean. It was only a touchstone of belief 
such as this that kept primitive Christi- 
anity from being wholly swamped by 
pagan rites and credulities. But Mr. 
Thomas seems to ignore the whole point 
of the Kikuyu Conference when he 
assumes that the Bishop of Uganda is 
trying to alter the Church of England. 
If he will trouble to read the original 
sources again, will he re-read paragraphs 
16 and 39 in the Bishop of Uganda’s 
letter? ‘‘It (the Conference) had in 
view an ultimate union of natwe Christians 
into one native Church, and with this end 
in view, the Conference sought to find 
means... for averting dissensions between 
native Christians, barely visible as yet on 
the horizon.’? Again: ‘‘The scheme of 
Federation represents a sincere attempt 
... to prepare the way for a union, 
which, if it is unhappily impossible for 
ourselves with our inherited controversies, 
may yet be possible for native Christians 
in the future.’’ It is a question concern- 
ing the future Church of Uganda. 
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Mr. Thomas is really out against 
organised unity—that presumably is why 
he calls the Kikuyu scheme an “ ecclesi- 
astical montrosity.’? But probably, if 
Mr. Thomas went to Uganda, he would 
find, as St. Paul found in the Roman 
Empire, that ‘‘ order’ of a very definite 


kind is needed to preserve a new faith 


among primitive peoples. And at times, 
even at home, we are so near the primitive 
still, that intellectual liberty is meaning 
spiritual bondage. 

On another page of your excellent 
paper, Mr. Lewis disparages rivalries 
among the species of religions (Christi- 
anity, Islam, &c.) on the ground that it 
is the genus that matters. (What is 
genus without species?) To this height 
of detached criticism I cannot hope, 
and do not wish, to attain. It has been 
an idiosynerasy of convinced Christians 
not to be content with such an ethical and 
emotional residuum. They knew their 
faith to be unique, and were driven 


to communicate its uniqueness toZothers, 


to evangelise. The dynamic force in 
Christianity has- neither been certain 
opinions about theism, nor a high standard 
of ethics, but a belief in a specific and 
unique revelation of God. And even if I 
were in Mr. Lewis’s position of detach- 
ment, I am sure I should never be willing 
to allow the bad to be converted to a 
better (and that militant, 7.e., Islam) 
when it might be converted to the best 
—Christianity. 

I submit, therefore, that the Kikuyu 
Conference is relevant and practical and 
progressive.—Yours, &c., 

L. Srannarp HuntTER. 

Blundellsands, Eancs., January 18, 1914. 


THE CHAPELS IN WHICH MARK 
RUTHERFORD PREACHED. 
Srr,—In reply to the inquiry of Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, I beg to say that the 
late Mr. Chignell, of Exeter, was a Con- 
gregational minister of Highbury-street 
Chapel, long since closed, nor did he ever 
preach at High-street or St. Thomas’s- 
street Chapels at Portsmouth. Nor do I 
believe that Mr. Hale White ever did. My 
memory serves me over sixty vears’ con- 
nection with both places of worship. 
Perhaps the old volumes of the Christian 
Reformer may have some reference, and 
may be of assistance. Yours, &c., 
T. Bonn. 
2, Waverley-grove, Southsea, 
January 21, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


TRIUMPHANT DOGMA. 


Some Loose Stones: being a Consideration of 
certain Tendencies in Modern Theology, illus- 
trated by reference to the Book called ‘‘ Founda- 
tions.”” By R. A. Knox. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Ir is difficult to know whether to treat 
Mr. Knox’s book as a jeu esprit, or as a 
serious essay in theological criticism. It 
is a little too fiery and lacking in real 
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humour for the one, and rather too vehe- 
ment and self-confident for the other. 
But on the whole we incline to the latter 
point of view, and we confess at once that 
it interests us chiefly as a study in tempera- 
ment. It bears on every page the marks 
of warlike youth, ready to throw down 
the gage of battle to all the heretics in the 
world. It also betrays the self-confidence 
of frenzied re-action. If Mr. Knox had 
always been a High Churchman of the 
straitest sect, he would have worn his 
faith a little more lightly and left some 
of the shouting to other people. Moreover, 
he still has the supreme confidence in 
logic—his pages positively bristle with it— 
of the Oxford honours man, who has not 
yet learned to adjust the undergraduate 
temper to the needs of a larger world. 
Put into a nutshell, his position is that of a 
strictly orthodox Anglo-Catholic, and he 
accepts with gusto everything which is 
involved in its closed and coherent system 
of thought, no matter what reason or 
criticism or common-sense may have to 
say to the contrary. Let us take one 
passage from his attack upon ‘“Founda- 
tions” and upon Mr. Streeter in particular. 


““Of course, the Resurrection in- 
volves a corollary, and I think it js 
largely this corollary the modern critics 
boggle .at. It involves the Ascension. 
‘ Christ did truly rise again from death, 
and took again his body, with flesh, 
bones, and all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature; wherewith 
he ascended into heaven.’ Mr. Streeter 
says he knows of no living theologian 
who would maintain a physical Ascen- 
sion in this crude form. I have no 
claim to be a theologian. I can only 
say that as a person of ordinary education 
I believe, as I hope for salvation, in this 
literal doctrine; I believe, that what- 
ever change may have glorified the Risen 
Body when it passed beyond the cloud 
into a new mode or sphere of existence, 
the earth has ever since: the Ascension 
been the lighter by so many pounds’ 
weight, and the sum of matter in the 
world the less by so many square inches 
of volume.”’ ; 


Another of Mr. Knox’s statements, 
delivered with an air of authority from 
which there can be no appeal, is as follows : 


‘All I can say is, that if Jesus was 
not, at the age of twelve, fully conscious 
of his Godhead, then Saint Luke does 
record, for what it is worth, a very 
definite sm on his part, namely, when 
he caused distress and inconvenience to 
his parents by running away from them, 
and going off to hear the doctors in the 
temple.’’ 


A few lines further on he returns to this 
familiar and terribly risky argument aut 
deus aut homo non bonus in the statement— 


‘“T confess that if we in any way 
take a purely human standard as the 
measure of his actions, and ask whether 
we should approve, not merely of such 
actions but of such an attitude, in any 
convinced social reformer—a Savonarola 
or a Latimer—my own impression of 
Jesus of Nazareth would be that of a 
quick-tempered and intolerant man, 
perpetually failing to make allowance for 
the shortcomings of the official class, 
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| unduly provocative in his language—in a 

word, a fair type of the religious fanatic, 
- with all his virtues and many of his 

failings.”’ 

Clearly the writer of these passages, and 
we do not think that they are unfair in the 
impression they convey alike of his manner 
and his matter, has the courage of his con- 
victions, though he does not always succeed 
in being very impressive in the statement 
of them. But even he cannot escape all 
the snares of private judgment. He is 
unaccountably timid when it comes to be a 
question of the infallibility of the Old 
Testament, and refuses to make ‘‘ the 
morality of Jael or David, the credibility 
of Judges or the edibility of Jonah,”’ 
matters of faith. ‘‘ There is no particular 
detail of the Old Testament,’’ he says 
roundly, ‘‘ outside the story of the Fall, 
which has a direct bearing on the Christian 
Faith.’ But who told him so? and 
how is he going to convict the learned 
divine of error, who said that any tamper- 
ing with the story of Jonah and the Whale 
leads inevitably to denial of our Lord’s 
Resurrection? Through this one small 
breach in his impregnable walls of logic 
the modern spirit with its evil brood of 
heresies will come flooding back, and the 
influence of “Essays and Reviews,” “Lux 
Mundi’? and “ Foundations ” will continue 
to increase in spite of all that the latest 
pattern of ecclesiastical mop can do 
against them. We do not wish to convey 
the impression that Mr. Knox is unable 
to expose weak places in ‘“ Foundations,”’ 
and if it pleases him in his rhetorical 
way to call them ‘‘ Loose Stones,’’ no one 
will be any the worse. The authors of that 
excellent volume of essays make no pro- 
fession of authority other than that of 
adequate learning and careful thought, and 
the temper in which they write shows 
that they are open to revision of judgment, 
wherever just cause can be shown. 
would be the last to disdain correction 
even by Mr. Knox. It seems almost too 
good to hope that Mr. Knox may ulti- 
mately come to see the wisdom of learning 
from them in that school of intellectual 
tolerance and quiet love of truthfulness, 
so different from his bizarre confidence in 
logic, in which he is still a novice. But 
many men who begin with his pose of 
infallibility and his demands for. ‘‘ pulpit- 
fuls of dogma ’’ find that life disciplines 
them into broader sympathy and serener 
strength, and from the hardly won van- 
tage ground of experience they look back 
with amazement to the day when logic 
possessed their souls, clever argument 
seemed adequate to unlock the mystery of 
Christ’s religion, and Christians were just 
the people who agreed with them, all the 
rest being heretics and outsiders. 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Vol. X. The Age of Johnson. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 9s. net. 

Tue title of this latest volume of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature 
reminds us that in the days of the grand- 
fathers of the old men among us there 
reigned by undisputed right of worth a 
King of Letters, the like of whom England 


They. 


87 


— 


had never seen before nor probably can 
ever have again. Of Miss Burney, writer 
of long forgotten novels, and. of a Diary 
whose clear cut portraits of the famous 
people whom she met have saved them from 
like oblivion, the story is told how Johnson 
once tried to detain her when she rose to 
go. ‘* Don’t yet, little character- 
monger,’ he called out. Burke’s com- 
ment was: ‘‘ Miss Burney, die to-night.”’ 
A trifle this, but showing how much the 
sovereign’s word of praise was esteemed in 
the highest literary circles of his kingdom. 
To merit it was the crown of achievement, 
and when it was won no more remained. 

And his rule was a beneficent one. To 
all his contemporaries he set the example 
of genuine piety, good sense, decency in 
life and language. He was eminently 
respectable in the best sense of the ill- 
used word. The great Lexicographer, as 
that ‘*‘ majestic woman,’’ Miss Pinkerton, 
named him, would indeed have outlived 
her day in virtue of his Dictionary alone, 
but this great monument to his memory 
was already falling into neglect when the 
present generation came to the birth, and 
it is Webster whose name is now associated 
with the daily needs of those who would 
know and use English aright. “ Rasselas ” 
has perhaps a few readers left. Some of 
‘“*The Lives of the Poets’’ a few more, 
but who now turns the pages of *‘ The 
Rambler’’ or ‘‘ The Idler,’’ or looks to 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ for enlighten- 
ment? Yet the great writer lives to-day, 
and we know him more intimately than 
we do perhaps any other of the illustrious 
dead. We read his writings no longer, 
but his Life as written by his devout 
admirer is known to all readers, and is an 
assurance of an immortality in the minds 
and hearts of his countrymen denied to 
many a loftier genius. 

Of his contemporaries many were dis- 
tinguished in ‘their own department of 


go 


-literature, and their shades still frequent 


our lecture halls and libraries. Not one of 
them perhaps is to be placed in the very 
highest rank of literary artists, but Gibbon’s 
History, Adam Smith’s ‘‘* Wealth of 
Nations,’’ Hume’s ‘‘ Treatise on Human 
Nature,’’? Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,’’ Macpher- 
son’s ‘‘ Ossian,’’ Gray’s Odes, the Poems 
of Thomson and Young, the novels of 
Fielding, Sterne, Oliver Goldsmith, and 
Smollett are books which will always have 
their readers. Others have an importance 
greater than their intrinsic excellence in 
the wide-spread influence they exerted on 
world literature, and of these notably 
Richardson, whose seven volume novels, 
teaching by varied examples the uniform 
lesson that even in this life virtue is sure 
of its reward and vice of its punishment, 
are not likely to find readers in these days 
when books and business are clamorous in 
their demands upon our time. The 
chapter of this History devoted to his life 
and writings has a special interest as the 
contribution of an illustrious French 
savant, and it is a matter of pride and in- 
terest to the English student while he 
reads the well-known story of the extra- 
ordinary effect which. ‘‘ Pamela’? and 
‘* Clarissa ’’ produced in his own country, 
which was ‘‘ swept with a wave of collec- 
tive emotion,’’ to learn from the unpre- 
judiced pen of the Parisian professor that 
from these same ‘‘is derived one of those 
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pervading lines of influence out of which 
was woven the web of European life and 
thought of the time.’’? His works were 
eagerly welcomed in France, and their 
author was worshipped by the swelling 
crowd of the votaries of sensibility. Even 
the sceptical: genius of Voltaire was carried 
away by the fashion set by the orthodox 
and moral Richardson. Diderot wrote his 
eulogy, and Rousseau owes to Clarissa 
the suggestion and type of his ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Heloise.’? Hardly less deep reaching or 
extensive was his influence in Germany. 
‘‘Truly an extraordinary story of the 
influence which a writer of no extraordinary 
ability may exert when he is the first to 
give fitting expression to the prevailing 
sentiment of his day.’’ Of other novels of 
the time, ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ 
‘Tom Jones,’’ and ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’ 
have vindicated the immortality of their 
authors. Here we can only quote the 
shrewd and comprehensive criticism of Mr. 
Hubert Child, who, summing up the case 
of Fielding, writes, “‘ Of human nature 
that was not perfect, nov exalted by any 
intellectual or moral or religious passion, 
he knew more than anv writer, except, 
possibly, Shakespeare.’’ It is a comment 
that. might be made—passing the excep- 
tional praise of the last few words—on all 
the romantic literature of the period. 

The chapter on Gray has a melancholy 
interest, accordant with that of the 
immortal Elegy, from the fact that the 
writer, whose name will always he asso- 
ciated with the poet’s as editor of his 
works and letters, did not live to correct 
the proofs. His last words on the poet 
of his choice tell of him ‘‘ as a pioneer, 
who seems, like Hesperus, to lead a starry 
host, but really moves with the rest in 
obedience to the same mysterious impulse.’’ 
To trace this impulse throughout the world 
of books and to discover what is possible 
of its sources is the object of all genuine 
History of Literatures. 

Passing by of necessity much else which 
tempts us to stay and comment on it, we 
cannot close this brief notice without 
drawing the attention of readers of THE 
Inquirer to Dr. Shaw’s chapter on ‘* The 
Literature of Dissent,’’ and we will con- 
clude with his tribute to the humble 
Academies where our ministers of the 
eighteenth century were trained :—‘‘ In 
their totality they present a brilliant galaxy 
of talent in fields of learning far removed 
from mere theological studies. Such a 
result could not have been achieved had it 
not been for the powerful solvent of in- 
tellectual freedom which the Unitarian 
movement brought in its train. Few of 
the Academies, whatever their denomina- 
tional colour at the outset, escaped contact 
with it, and those of them which assimi- 
lated the influence most freely produced 
great tutors and scholars. In this matter 
the Academies trod the same _ historical 
path as that followed by the individual 
dissenting Churches. Their intellectual 
activity blazed so fiercely that it tended to 
burn up the spiritual life; and herein lies 
the secret at once of their first success, 
their chequered and bickering career and, 
in most cases, their ultimate atrophy.’’ 
Which judgment of an impartial historian 
is well deserving of respectful attention. 


CH. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Amone the important books announced 
by Messrs. Macmillan, we notice the 
“Autobiography of Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore,’’ translated from the original 
Bengali by Satyendranath Tagore and 
Indira Devi, with an imtroduction by 
Evelyn Underhill. The writer of this 
autobiography was the father of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. It is a deeply interesting 
and intimate revelation of religious 
experience, and is certain of a cordial 
welcome by many English readers as it 
has been accessible hitherto only in an 
edition published in Calcutta. 


* * * 


‘THE Practice of Christianity,’’ by 
the author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,”’ 
will also be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan. It is divided into three 
parts, The Commonwealth of God, The 
City of Destruction, and The Pilgrimage 
of the Soul, and will deal among other 
topics with the penal system, warfare, 
personal violence, thrift and poverty, 
and material welfare. 


* * * 
= 


‘‘SprrituaL Reformers in the 16th 
and 17th Century ’’ is the title of a new 
book by Prof. Rufus-M. Jones, author of 
‘* Studies in Mystical Religion.’’ It deals 
with some of the deeper influences in the 
period following the upheaval of the 
Reformation. Four chapters are devoted 
to Jacob Boehme, and among English 
writers special attention is paid to Vane, 
Benjamin Whichcote, and John Smith, 
the Cambridge Platonist, with a closing 
chapter on Thomas Traherne and the 
spiritual poets of the 17th century. 
Messrs. Macmillan will be the publishers. 


* * * 


Amone other notable books in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s list are Vol. II. of their 


illustrated edition of ‘‘ Macaulay’s His- 


tory’’; ‘* Notes of a Son and Brother,”’ 
by Henry James, a sequel to ‘‘ A Small 
Boy and Others’’; ‘*‘ The Nine Minoan 
Periods,’ a summary sketch of the 
characteristic stages of Cretan civilisation, 
by Sir Arthur J. Evans; ‘* Roman 
Ideas of Deity in the Last Century before 
the Christian Era,’’ by W. Warde Fowler ; 
‘«The Principles of Greek Art,’’ by Prof. 
Percy Gardner, being a revised and largely 
re-written edition of his ‘‘ Grammar of 
Greek Art’”’ ‘Our Task in India: 
Shall We Proselytise Hindus or Evangelise 
India?’’ by Bernard Lucas; ‘‘ The 
Great Society,’’ by Graham Wallas ; 
‘© A Dictionary of Madame de Sevigné,’’ 
by Edward Fitzgerald, edited by his great- 
niece, in two volumes in the Eversley 
Series; and ‘‘ Highways and Byways in 
Shakespeare’s Country,’’ by Archdeacon 
Hutton, with illustrations by Edmund 
H. New. 


* * * 


“WE are glad to notice that Dr. Henry 
Osborne Taylor’s important book on 
‘‘The Medieval Mind’? has met with 
so much appreciation that a second 
edition is in active preparation, and wiil 
be issued shortly by Messrs. Macmillan. 


The work has been carefully revised, and ; 


an important new chapter has been added 

dealing with the towns and guilds and 

the Crusades. ; ete 
eee eh 


Messrs. DENT announce a new series 


to be called The Wayfarer’s Library, 


which will include books in a lighter vein 


than most of the volumes of Everyman: 
Living authors will be largely represented. 


The Library will be arranged under 
Romance and Adventure, Social and 
Domestic _ Fiction, Historical Fiction, 


Humour, Belles Lettres and Essays, and 

the Open Air. 

little larger than the familiar Everyman. 
ak Sane 


A NEw issue, the tenth, of the ‘‘ Home 
University Library of Modern Know- 
ledge ’’ will be made by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate on Tuesday, January 27. 
The five new volumes include two of. 
timely economic interest—‘‘ Problems of. 
Village Life,’’ in which Mr. E. N. Bennett, 
M.A., deals with all the leading factors of 
the rural land problem; and ‘‘ Unem- 
ployment,’’ by Professor A. C. Pigou, a 
scientific analysis of the question, with a 
discussion of remedial and_ palliative 
measures. Dr. Robert Munro, in ‘‘ Pre- 
historic Britain,’’ summarises the evidence 
of remains unearthed up to the recent 
finding of the Piltdown Skull, and marks 
out the chief periods of human advance 
from the Great Ice Age to the dawn 
of history. Professor Paul Vinogradoff, 
D.C.L., LL.D., under the title ‘‘ Common- 
Sense in Law,’’ deals with the elementary 
principles of jurisprudence ; and Professor 
George Moore, of Harvard, traces, book 
by book, the origin and growth of the 
‘* Literature of the Old Testament.’’ 
These books bring the list of the Home 
University Library. up to eighty-five 
volumes. 

SS 


WE regret that owing to a printer’s error 
the address of Mr. Elkin Mathews was 
given in an article last week on Yone 
Noguchi as 4, Cock-street, S.W., instead 
of 4, Cork-street, W. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JESUS, OUR TEACHER AND 
FRIEND. 


TJJ.—Tue Betovep Son. 


Tne beginning of the good news of 
Jesus Christ, as it is told in the earliest 
of the Gospels, we saw last week, was 
that he came to his own people, taking 
up the Baptist’s call to repentance and 
preaching the Kingdom of God. It is 
said (Luke iii. 23), that when he began to 
teach he was about thirty years of age. 
He had grown up, there can be little 
doubt, in his home at Nazareth, and had 
worked with his father, who was a car- 
penter. There were brothers and sisters, 
and he was the eldest. Now he was a man 
trained in the knowledge of the ancient. 
law and the highest religious teaching of 
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his people, familiar with their - heroic 
history, and with the great words of 
psalmist and prophet, believing with all 
his heart in the divine future to which 
they were being led. So, when the time 
came, he was ready to be a preacher of 
the Kingdom of God, to declare that the 
rule of goodness, of righteousness, was 
very near, and was to be perfectly estab- 
- lished.in the hearts of men, and, through 
them, in the world. The great com- 
mandment, for him as for all the people, was, 
_**Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength,’’ and to this, when he went out 
as a teacher, Jesus liked to add another, 
as the second great command, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’’ 
Then there were other words, heart- 
searching and strengthening, which we 
may be sure were as daily bread to him 
in his own religious life. Look at a few 
of these: Micah vi. 8; Psalm ciu. 17, 18; 
Psalm exxxix. 23, 24; Psalm li. 10, 11; 
Psalm xxiii. From such words as these 
we may realise something of what the 
religious life of Jesus must have been 
when he heard the call of John the Baptist 
and went down with the rest of the people 
to the River Jordan. We do not. wonder 
that he responded eagerly to the ardent 
call of the prophet of righteousness. 

And when Jesus was baptized, we are 
told that as he came up out of the water, 
““he saw the heavens rent asunder, and 
the Spirit as a dove descending upon him : 
and a voice came out of the heavens, 
Thou are my beloved Son, in thee 
I am well pleased’’ (Mark i. 10, 11). 
This is ‘toldin the other Gospels also, 
and we have to ask what it means. The 
answer is that it is a legend, one of the 
many wonder-stories told about Jesus, 
which the disciples imagined and then 
thought of as something that really 
happened. But when we try to picture 

- it to ourselves, we know that the heavens 
are not like that, as though they were a 
- curtain that could be ‘‘ rent asunder,’’ 
stretched like a great tent over the earth, 
and on the other side the heaven in which 
God dwells; nor does he come to us in 
that outward way, for ‘‘no man hath 
seen God at any time.’ He is always 
very near to us, and we have to learn 
through love and trust to feel that it is 
so, for we cannot go where he is not, and 
““in him we live and move and have our 
being.’? When he speaks to us, it is 
in the silence of our own hearts. And so 
when Jesus says, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,’’ we must 
understand those words in the deep in- 
ward sense. We can never see God in 
any outward form, but the pure in heart, 
those who love goodness perfectly, and 
let the pure breath of it rule and quicken 
their whole being, know with ever deepen- 

ing conviction that that is what God is, 
Fa nothing can separate them from his 
~ love. : 

But while we see that the baptism story, 
as it is told in the Gospel, is a legend or 
picture, imagined by the disciples, we 
can yet, I think, look through it into the 
heart of Jesus and understand something 
of what he was feeling at that time. It 
shows at least how the disciples realised 
_ that the Divine blessing did rest upon him 


represent a thing that really happened to 


1 devoted to the Father’s will. 
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then: and when we remember 
and the wonderful influence he had 
afterwards as a religious teacher, the new 
depth of meaning that he gave to the 
thought of God as our Father, and the 
new spirit of love and trust in which he 
showed men that they might live in the 
Kingdom of God, it is not difficult for us 
to realise that he must have been deeply 
moved in that moment of his baptism, 
and that what the story tells may very well 


him. 

Loving God with all his heart and soul 
and mind and strength, knowing as he 
did the strength of righteousness as the 
strength of the Eternal, and eager to give 
himself to its service, he was ready, with 
the Baptist, to proclaim the Kingdom of 
God near at hand, and to help his people 
to realise it. And of his baptism we may 
think as an act of confession, out of a 
heart deeply stirred, and a prayer for the 
perfect cleansing of his life that he might 
be fit for such high service, perfectly 
We can 
well believe that there was no cloud in 
that first pure enthusiasm of his self- 
dedication to goodness and to God. In 
the joy of it the whole world was radiant 
for him with heavenly light. God was 
very near, God, whom he had learnt to 
think of always as Father; and in the 
perfect surrender of his heart he felt the 
Father’s benediction resting on him: 
“* Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.’ The words were not 
spoken out loud, as the story supposes, but 
we may rest in the thought that they say 
in our words just what Jesus felt, and 
what God was actually saying to him in the 
silence of his own heart. 

Think of the joy of that feeling of the 
Divine approval and blessing. The dark 
and sorrowful things were still there in 
the world, and Jesus was to pass through 
bitter trials and the agony of a cruel 
death before his work was accomplished ; 
but here was the strength in which he 
would be able to face the hardest trial, 
and for the moment the pure joy of it 
and the eagerness of a holy purpose filled 
his heart. It was not of himself that he 
would be thinking then, but of God’s 
love and his benediction on the love of 
goodness in the heart of his child. He 
was receiving the deep inflowing of the 
Holy Spirit of God into his life, and it was 
love, joy, and peace. The same _ self- 
peacefulness we may see in the heart of 
the boy in that earlier story (Luke ii. 41-51), 
when to his mother’s reproachful question 
Jesus answers; ‘‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father’s house ?’’— 
““You might have been sure that you 
would find me here.’ So natural to the 
fervour of his child-like trust and love had 
it already become for him to speak of God 
as his Father. 

VDD. 


Sir_K. G. Guerra, President, and mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Samaj in London will 
celebrate the 83rd anniversary of the 
Samaj on Sunday, January 25, from 4 to 
6 p.m., at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C., when Dr. Walter Walsh will give an 
address. . 


the | 
religion in which he had been brought up, 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE. ~ 


WiILuiAM Woolley: 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
William Woolley, who was so widely’ 
known and honoured in the Sunday 
schools of Lancashire and Cheshire. We 
have received the following personal tribute 
to his memory from the pen of the Rev.’ 
H. Enfield Dowson :— 

“William Woolley died at the age - of 
58, at Gee Cross, on January 13, after an 
illness of between three and four months, 
and was interred at Hyde Chapel on 
Saturday afternoon, January 17, the 
service being conducted by the Rev. F. 
Heming Vaughan and. myself; — the. 
memorial service being also held on Sun- 
day afternoon, the 18th inst., both of us 
joining in it. : 

“These two occasions were marked by 
the most impressive demonstration of the 
respect and affection of the people of Gee 
Cross I ever remember in my ministry of 
forty-seven years. Not alone was the 
chapel overflowing on both occasions, 
especially with the young people who 
have been brought up under him, but as 
the funeral procession passed through the 
village street the whole population turned 
out to join in the tribute paid to a man 
universally beloved, all blinds drawn 
down, the three publichouses on the route 
closing their doors in honour of the man 
who never entered them as a customer, 
and the Marple Band, who were wont to 
head the Whit Friday School walk, play- 
ing solemn music as they led a long line 
of mourners past the homes of the 
children for whom William Woolley 
laboured so faithfully in the Sunday 
school, as secretary and presiding spirit 
for a lifetime. Emotion sat on every face, 
and affection trembled on every lip. Here 
was being borne to its last earthly resting 
place the mortal form of one who was ‘no 
public character, but to whom the people 
were giving a public funeral. Why? In 
Sunday school néxt day, my wife asked 
her girls that question. One of them 
answered, ‘ Because he loved us.’ It was 
true. His life was one long story of love 
in deed and word and thought. When I 
held his hand as he lay on his dying bed, 
he had something to say to me, but could 
not find the word. At last it came, as 
with a sweet smile on his lips, he said 
‘affection.’ He was indeed almost like a 
son to me, and I Joved him back, while he 
died as he had lived breathing affection. 

“ Loving service rendered in the Sunday 
school, of which he was the life and soul, 
and which now feels lost without him; 
was his delight. Overtaxing, I fear, his 
strength, he at length laid down his very 
life in its service. Remarkable in this 
record was his real genius for teaching 
singing to the scholars and youths and 
maidens. In-this he was unique.. As a 


day school teacher'he had had the boys 


and girls under him to train in the tonic 


‘solfa notation, and ‘so they entered the 


Sunday school prepared for further: teach- 
ing in his famous singing class, led by him 
for thirty-nine years, and always main- 
taining the high standard he set before 
him. The Christmas operas he put on the 
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stage had a reputation all round the 
district, and were given here and at Denton. 
In his singing classes, moreover, his spirit 
of brotherhood banded them together in a 
beautiful social union, making them the 
centre of the best life of the Sunday 
schools. His musical gifts are ~ widely 
known to-day through his original hymn 
tunes composed for the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, and published 
by them; but a greater thing than his 
music was his beautiful character. His 
heart was pure and sweet and clean. He 
had a refining influence on his young 
people that was all his own. He had a 
brave spirit of allegiance to his ideals in all 
companies. On Gee Cross, Hyde Chapel 
and its school, this true Christian has left 
an, influence for good that will never die. 
I thus lay a wreath of my own on his 
honoured tomb.” 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE CHURCHES AND PEACE. 


Tue following appeal to the Christian 
Churches of Europe in the name of the 
God of Justice and of Love, our Heavenly 
Father, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, has just been issued in 
German, French, and English. 

DEAR AND HONOURED BRETHREN,—The 
two Balkan wars have just shown once 
again (and with what tragic eloquence !) 
what are the horrors of war : three hundred 
thousand men in the prime of life cut down 
by death, on the battlefield or in the hos- 
pital—as many and even more wounded, 
of whom a large number, maimed for life, 
will always be incapable of earning their 
hving, and for many years will have to be 
kept by their fellow citizens—thousands 
upon thousands of widows and orphans, 
mourning their natural bread-winner, and 
abiding in dire poverty—fertile country- 
sides laid waste, towns and villages burnt 
and destroyed—brutal outrages and cruel- 
ties of every sort—new rancours and hatreds 
added to old enmities and breeding the 
desire for revenge, the germ of future wars. 

Behold what we, the Christians of 
Kurope, have witnessed—nineteen cen- 
turies after there was sung, in the land of 
Judea, the song of welcome to the glory 
of the Son of Man, ‘‘ Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill to Men.’’ 

Is it possible for us to console ourselves 
in some measure for the horrible spectacle 
of this war by the thought that the efforts 
of diplomacy have succeeded at least in 
confining that strife to the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and that the rest of Europe has con- 
tinued to enjoy the precious benefits of 
Peace ? But does this peace really deserve 
1ts name? Fellow Christians, we cannot, 
and we must not believe so. Think only 
of the innumerable efforts and precautions 
which the several Governments have had 
to take in order to preserve peace—without 
being able to guarantee it—even for a few 
weeks in advance. Think of the hundreds 
of thousands of men who are at this 


moment under arms ready to fight, and 


still other hundreds of thousands who can. 


join them in a few days. Reckon up the 
millions and tens of millions which the 
nations of Europe are spending on the 
maintenance of their forces by land and 
by sea. 

May we be allowed in this connection to 
quote a few figures? In 1880 the six 
great Powers of Europe—Austria, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia 
—spent £144,000,000* for the upkeep of 
their armies and navies, with a total, on a 
peace footing, of about 2,650,000 men. 
Thirty years later, in 1910, the military 
and naval expenditure of these same 
States exceeded £284,000,000, a sum 
which maintained, still on a peace footing, 
3,800,000 men. For 1914 we already 
know that they will have more than 
4,200,000 men under arms, and that the 
total of their military and naval establish- 
ment willamount tomore than £320,000,000. 

Led on by the example of the great 
Powers, and to safeguard their neutrality 
in case of conflict among the others, the 
Powers of second and third rank, according 
to population, are likewise compelled to 
increase their military expenses to a very 
considerable extent. With regard to Swit- 
zerland, for example, they have mounted 
from £480,000 in 1888, to £1,680,000 in 
1910. At the present moment the annual 
total of military expenses for the following 
countries may be estimated at £48,000,000 : 
—Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Greece, 
Holland, Montenegro, Norway, Roumania, 
Servia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey.} And these States, on a peace 
footing, maintain about 800,000 men. 

Thus we may say, that in 1914, without 
supposing for that year any special politi- 
cal complication, Kurope will have a mili- 
tary and naval expenditure of £380,000,000, 
and. 5,000,000 men under arms, to whom, 
in case of war, may be added three or four 
times that number. 

Notice also that this figure of 
£380,000,000 does not represent the whole 
financial burden which Europe endures on 
account of international rivalry. A notable 
portion of the European National Debts, 
which to-day exceed a total of £648,000,000, 
comes from expenses incurred through 
past wars or military expenses covered by 
loans, and from this, for the interest and 
sinking fund of that part of the debts, 
there is an annual expense which may be 
valued at £200,000,000. 

Moreover, it is necessary to take into 
account the loss of wealth due to the fact 
that these 5,000,000 men, instead of doing 
productive work, are being maintained 
by their fellow countrymen. LKstimating 
at £48 yearly the value of the work which 
on the average might be done by each of 
these able-bodied men, there is under this 
head an indirect annual expenditure of 
£240,000,000. We may conclude, then, 
that in 1914, if a condition of peace is kept 
in Europe, that condition will cost approxi- 
mately £4,000,000,000. 


* In these figures, as in those that follow, 
we have reckoned only the army and navy 
Budgets, and not the colonial Budgets, which 
too include military expenditure but incurred 
outside Europe. 

+ Needless to say, the expenses of the 
recent Balkan wars are not counted in this 
sum. 


Does this condition really deserve the 
name of *‘ civilisation ’’ (we dare not say, — 
out of respect for Christ, of ‘‘ Christian’ 
civilisation) ? To this question, evidently, ’ 
we can only reply in the negative. Just as 
to-day we agree to designate as ‘‘ savage’? - 
the condition of people where each indi- 
vidual makes justice for himself, and where 
the vendetta reigns, because with those 
people there is neither Law, nor Law 
Courts, nor Police, even so the centuries of 
the future will one day rightly give the 
name ‘‘ barbarian ’’ to the present inter- 
national régime—that régime where brute 
force outweighs law, and where the biggest 
item of European Budgets is devoted to 
making millions of men competent to kill 
other millions. 

If the great majority of those who, 
rightly or wrongly, call themselves Chris- 
tians, have contributed in part to this 
wretched condition of things, what then 
do the Churches say, which formally 
recognise Christ as their Sovereign Lord, 
and whose express mission is the establish- 
ment on this earth of ours of the Kingdom 
of Justice, of Love, and of Peace 2 Have 
they wrought, as they might, and ought 
to have done, to bring together the nations 
on the common ground of Brotherhood, by 
reminding them ceaselessly that the Fruit 
of Justice is sown in Peace, and that the 
true greatness of nations, like that of indi- 
viduals, consists not in conquering and 
dominating other peoples, but in rendering 
to humanity the maximum service that 
is possible. When the Governments of the 
countries where these churches are estab- 
lished engage in war—have they always 
sought—impartially, in the light of God’s 
own Spirit—to know on which side lay 
justice, which side had the better right ? 
Leaving aside their natural sympathies, 
as in duty bound, did they ask the Almighty ~ 
to give the victory to the cause which in 
their eyes stood for the right ? Have they 
not rather, influenced by the spirit of this 
world, prayed that victory might be to 


the armies of their own people, without — 


taking thought for the justice of the cause ? 
Have not many of their spiritual leaders 
dared to glorify war as a divine institution, 
instead of seeing therein, as is really the 
case, one of the most awful manifestations 
of human selfishness ? 4 
To be sure, we are well aware of all the 
moral and social progress that has been 
made under the influence of that Gospel 
which is being preached more or less faith- 
fully by all the Churches. We recognise 
the action of ‘the spirit of Christ in the 
international laws designed to mitigate the 
horrors of war, in the recourse to arbitra- 
tion made by some Powers, and in these 
international congresses held in favour of 
peace. But what the Churches have done 
during these last centuries, by indirect 
rather than by direct action, against war 
and in favour of peace, is little or nothing 
in comparison with what they could and 
ought to have done in order to remain 
faithful to the spirit of their Divine Master, 
or even simply to follow the example of 
the Church of the Middle Ages in its efforts 
towards the establishment of the Truce of 
God. We ought, in this respect, to humble 
ourselves before God, and humbly to 
recognise that in the war on War, in the 
efforts made hitherto to burst the barriers 
which sin has raised between the nations , 
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and to lead these to thoughts of peace, 
the Churches have not taken up the place 
and the position which was their duty and 
their right. 

This neglect—this, so to speak, official 
neglect of our Christian duty cannot longer 
continue without scandalising the world, 
- and without covering with opprobium the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is abso- 
lutely essential that all the Churches 
which have at heart the glory of their 
Master and the advancement of the King- 
dom of God shall understand and under- 
take without delay the task which thrusts 
itself upon their attention. It is absolutely 
essential that in this Europe of ours— 
armed to the teeth, the Churches shall 
uplift their voices with all their strength 
and cry: ‘‘ Peace on Harth, goodwill to 
men.’’ It is absolutely essential that they 
strive with all their might against pre- 
judice, selfish interest, yd that false 
patriotism which sows jealousy and hatred 
among the nations. It is absolutely 
essential that they work together for the 
substitution of right for brute force—of 
arbitration for war. It is absolutely 
essential that they rouse up the nations, 
not to a ruinous competition in armaments, 
but to a fruitful emulation in the arts of 
peace. 

By what means shall the Churches acquit 
themselves of this sacred and noble task ? 
It is not for us to find it out and state it 
here ; we wish this to be the work of a 
Congress of the Official Delegates of the 
Churches of Europe. Our own ambition— 
the ambition of the Churches of a neutral 
country, where citizens speaking different 
tongues and confessing different faiths can 
live together in peace—our ambition and 
our prayer is this, that the Churches of 
Europe of all confessions, forgetting for a 
moment the differences that separate them, 


and bowed before the Cross on Calvary,. 


shall remember that they all alike confess 
the same Master, the same Father in 
Heaven, and:the same call, viz., to estab- 
lish here on earth the Kingdom of the God 
of Love. May they, forgetting their differ- 
ences and remembering only these things, 
assemble together their delegates in con- 

- gress to seek, under the holy guidance of 
the Spirit of God, what the Churches, as 
Churches, might do to promote among the 
nations the spirit of justice and of peace, 
and so gradually to bring about a diminu- 
tion in military burdens and in the risks 
of war. 

With this end in view, and in the con- 
viction that we are acting according to 
the Will of God, we take the liberty of 
asking you, Dear Brethren in Christ, if 
you would be disposed to send official 
representatives of your Church to a Con- 
gress of the Churches of Europe—which, 
if it be God’s pleasure, might hold their 
sessions in the course of the year 1914, at 
Berne. We shall be extremely obliged 
if you will make us acquainted with your 
answer between now and April 15 next, 
and, if the number of affirmative replies is 
sufficient, we will send you later fuller 
information as to the date and composition 

of the Congress. 

May God Himself inspire your answer ; 
may He bless your Church with His most 
precious blessings; may He have you in 
His holy keeping; and may He sanctify 
our action to the glory of His Name, 


These are the feelings, Dear and Honoured 
Brethren, with which we beg your accept- 
ance of our greeting, Brothers in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Berne, in the month of January, 1914. 

In the name of the Conference of the 
Evangelical Churches of Switzerland :— 


Rev. G. Ris. 
Vice-Chairman : Rev. E. Rysur. 
First Secretary : Rev. M. BIntETer. 
Assistant Secretary : Rev. Cu. Simon. 


In the name of the Synodical Commis- 
sion of the National Church of the Canton of 
Vaud (which initiated this appeal) :— 

Chairman: Prof. Dr. Louis Emery. 
Secretary: Rev. J. Savary. 


Chairman : 


ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 


We have received the following dona- 
tions to Miss Durham’s Albanian Relief 
Fund in response to her appeal in our 
columns last week. Miss Durham asks us 
to express her cordial thanks to the 
donors :— 


Miss E. C. Abraham 

Cedric R. Boult 

Edward Chitty .. 

G. W. Chitty 

Rev. W. H. Drammen 

E. R. and 8. J. G 5 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Greaves 

Miss A. Garrett 

J. M. Gimson 

Miss Gimson 

E.C. Harding .. 

Mrs. Holt endl Miss E. veh Holt 

Mrs. C. James .. 

Mrs. R. Crompton Jones 

Miss E. F. Jones : 

Mrs. R. Keating and Miss Keat- 
ing : 

Rev. H. M. Len 

F. Levey ye 

Per L. G. A— 

G.-L. Stampa £1; J. HP. 
2s: 6d., H, H. d°H. 2s. -6d., 
meh. Is he GA, Ay 

R. R. Meade-King 

J. H. March 

Mrs. Mahler 

Mrs. Russell ee, 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Nanson ..- 

Mrs. Notcutt 

RSPR Sees * 
Mr. and Mrs. re F. Boon a 
Mr. and Mrs. T. E. ue 
Wiens 

Dora Roscoe 

Miss E. Rawson 

Rev. C. J. Street 

Miss Swaine 

L. Beatrice Swaine 

A. E. Shaw 

Mrs. Thornely 

Alfred Thompson 


Two Friends 4s., 
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W. H. 5s., 0. 5gee lead: 
Rawsthorn 10s., A Southport Friend 
10s., R. Simon 10s., S. H. B. 2s., Miss 
Marion K. Tarr Bs., Anonymous 4s. , 
Miss A. Moulton 2s. 6d., B. Grundy 2s., 
D. E. F. 5s., the Rev. G. B. Stallworthy 
10s., Miss Drennan 2s. 6d., Miss Fuhr 
2s. 6d., A. Simpson 10s., Anonymous 5s., 
Mrs. Reyner 10s., Miss E. D. Gibb 5s., 


J. H. 8. 5s., Ipswich (Primary Depart- 
ment Unitarian Sunday School) 2s. 6d., 
Miss Fullager 10s., Two Friends 13s., 
Per H. 5s., “Miss Tarr Bs., ‘‘ Vectis ’’ 2s., 
A. M. 3s., Sibb & Frith 5s., Anony- 
mous 10s., A. and K. Kalthceber 10s., 

Senior Classes (Upper Chapt Sheffield) 
12s. 11d. <6 ee £9 12 11 


Total .. a £158 2 11 


Further donations are earnestly in- 
vited and may be sent to the Editor, 23, 
Cannon-place, Hampstead, N.W., or to 
the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
College-crescent, Finchley-road, London, 
N.W. Cheques and postal orders should 
be drawn in favour of the Albanian Relief 
Fund. 


—_—_e—__— 


Sir Oxiver Lopes will deliver a lecture 

n ‘‘ The Ether of Space ’’ in the large lec- 

ture hall at Bedford College, York Gate; 

Regent’s Park, on Tuesday, Jan. 27, at 
5 p.m. Admission free without ticket. 


THE Dunkin Lecture in Sociology will 
be given at Manchester College, Oxford, 
on Tuesdays at 5 p.m. by Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead, LL.D., whose subject will be 
‘“ The Dynamics and Conditions of Social 
Progress.’’ 


We have received the Essex Hall Year 
Book for 1914 containing a list of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Ministers, 
Churches and Societies. The list of Minis- 
ters is official, having been compiled by a 
joint committee specially appointed for 
that purpose. The rest of the information 
has been collected and arranged with his 
usual skil] for short business-like statement 
by the Editor, the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 
The names of ten ministers appear on the 
list for the first time. Since the last issue 
of the Year Book eight ministers have 
died, and three other names disappear for 
various reasons. The list of congregations 
contains 369 places of worship as com- 
pared with 374 the previous year, 289 
in England, 38 in Ireland, 35 in Wales, and 
7 in Scotland. It is stated that upwards 
of 50 congregations rely at present upon 
Lay-Preachers, with occasional visits from 
ministers in the neighbourhood or from a 
distance. A liturgical service is customary 
in 108 congregations. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


THe Minimum Wace In THE UNITED 
States — THe Hovsinc , PRoBLEM 
IN SPAIN. 


THE social conscience has awakened on 
the other side of the Atlantic as among 
ourselves, though, perhaps, not to the 
same extent, or at least so generally. 
In some of the States what would be 
called advanced industrial legislation has 
been enacted, as, for instance, in Oregon, 
where a minimum wage law in the interests 
of women and minors is at work. It is 
administered by a body known as the 
Oregon Industrial Welfare Commission, 
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and consisting of three members represent- 
ing respectively the general public, the 
employers, and the employed. This body 
is empowered to fix the hours. of em- 
ployment. for women and minors, the 
standards and conditions: of labour, and 
the minimum wage. It has also the 
right to examine the books.and pay-sheets 
of employers in order to obtain necessary 
information. Where it+has reason to 
suppose that women or minors are working 
under unsatisfactory conditions or at 
inadequate wages, it may call a con- 
ference consisting of an equal number of 
employers and employees, not exceeding 
three of each, three representatives of the 
public and.at least one of the Commissioners, 
to investigate the question and report. 
The Commission, on receipt of such a 
report, is required to consider the recom- 
mendations contained in it, and may 
approve or disapprove of -any or all of 
them. If it approves of any of the recom- 
mendations, the Commission must give 
notice, not less-than once a week for four 
consecutive weeks, in not less than two 
papers of general circulation published 
in- Portland, that it will at a time and place 
notified hold a public meeting, at which 
all persons in favour of or opposed to 
the recommendations shall be allowed a 
hearing. Afterwards the Commission may 
make an order to carry out such recom- 
mendations as it approves, and to require 
employers to comply with them, such order 
having full legal force. As specimens of 
the regulations imposed by the Com- 
mission, the following may be mentioned : 

(2) In Portland mercantile establish- 
ments the minimum wage for adult women 
workers shall be 9} dollars for 250 hours 
week, no day to be longer than 8 hours 
20 minutes, or to be completed later than 
62 P-Metese ager gee Oe 
(b) In Portland manufacturing establish- 
ments the minimum wage shall be $8.64 
for a maximum week of 54 hours, no day 
to be longer than 9 hours, with .a noon- 
lunch interval of not less than 45 minutes. 

(c) No girl under 18 in the State of 
Oregon employed in any manufacturing 
or mercantile establishment, millinery, 
dressmaking or hairdressing shop, laundry, 
hotel, telephone or telegraph establish- 
ment shall be employed for more than 
8 hours 20 minutes daily,.or more than 
50 hours a week, or later than 6 p.m. 
The minimum wages for girls between 
16 and 18 shall be $1 per day, except as 
_ otherwise arranged for apprentices and 
learners by the Commission. 


* * * 


Aw interesting scheme for the housing 
of the working classes comes from Spain. 
A donation of $20,000 for the purpose 
had been given by a Spanish resident of 
Peru. The King added to this from the 
Privy Purse, the Government granted 
a subvention, and the Municipality of 
Seville has given a free site and granted 
exemption from taxation amounting to a 


saving of 25 per cent. on the rental value.. 


Three groups of three-storied houses. will 
be built, each containing lodgings for about 
30 families. An artesian well will be 
sunk on the premises, and—so thoroughly 
has the Zeitgeist established himself— 
a cinematograph. will be installed for 
educational purposes. The Savings Bank 


by means of loans to finance the scheme, 
which will be extended to Madrid and 
Saragossa after there has been some 
experience of its working at Seville. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 

* news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Blackburn.—The annual meeting in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Church was held 
on the 15th inst. The Secretary’s report 
showed that there had been an increase in 
attendance at the morning service, while the 
evening service had been well maintained 
throughout the year. Reports from the 
Sunday School, the Ladies’ Guild, the Literary 
and Social Union, and the Young People’s 
Guild showed that each of these departments 
is in an entirely healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion, and an increase was also reported in the 
number of scholars in the Sunday school, and 
in the average attendances, while several new 
members have joined the church membership. 
A sum of £1,700 has been obtained for the 
building fund. The site, costing £1,650, has 
been conveyed to trustees in an open trust 
deed, and the congregation is now endeavour- 
ing to raise funds for the church building. 

Birmingham. — The Moseley Unitarian 
Church reports a welcome visit-last Sunday 
from the Rev. A. H. Biggs, of Ilford. It is 
hoped that the long and unexpected legal 
delays in connection with the site for the 
proposed new church will soon be surmounted, 
and that a time of grave difficulty and anxiety 
for the congregation will be at an end. 

Chowbent.—Much sympathy has been ex- 
pressed on account of the illness of the Rey. 
J. J. Wright, who has practically been laid 
aside since the middle of November, though 
he took the service at Chowbent Chapel on 
Christmas Day for the 23rd time. It is hoped 
that Mr. Wright will be able to resume his 
regular duties next month. 

Horsham.—After the evening service at the 
Free Christian Church, on Sunday, January 11, 
the following resolution was proposed by 
Mr. W. Albery, seconded by the Rev. V. 
Moody, supported by Mr. W. J. Hoad, and 
carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this meeting 
of the Horsham Free Christian Church, held 
on Sunday, January 11, 1914, views with the 
greatest distrust and alarm the tremendous 
growth and threatened further increase of 
armaments in this country and other coun- 
tries. It is convinced that the competition 
in armaments such as plagues Europe to-day 
is a menace to, not, as is alleged, a guarantee 
of peace, and that a true and lasting peace 
between the peoples of the world can proceed 
only from mutual goodwill and respect. It 
therefore asks the Prime Minister to take such 
steps as may bring about or help to bring 
about. an understanding and agreement 
between the Great Powers to reduce the 
present monstrous expenditure upon arma- 
‘ments ; an intolerable burden which seriously 
impedes the social, moral, and spiritual 
progress of mankind.’’ The secretary was 
requested to forward the resolution to Mr. 
Asquith, Sir John Brunner, and the local 
Press. 

Liverpool: Hope-street Church.—The Rey. 
S. A. Mellor, Ph.D., of Warrington, has 
accepted an invitation to the pulpit of Hope- 
street Church in succession to the Rey. H. D, 
Roberts. 


; = j 
authorities are being invited to co-operate , 


-Macclesfield.—A meeting was held to Swel 
come the Rev. J. Hipperson as minister of 


King Edward-street Chapel on the 13th inst, 


in the Memorial Hall, when Colonel Brockle- - 


hurst, the Member for the division, presided. 


The Mayor (Alderman Whitmore) gave a civic 
welcome. Messrs, H. Rushton and M. Winder 
gave the right hand of fellowship on behalf of. 
the congregation, and other speakers were the — 
Rey. W. E. Ireland (Congregationalist), from 
the Free Church Ministers’ Fraternal); the 
Rev. H. E. Perry (Stockport), on behalf of — 
the East Cheshire Christian Union; the Rey. 
B. C. Constable, for the ministers of the 
district; the Rev. W. G. Cadman, as the 
retiring minister of King Edward-street. The 
Rey. J. Hipperson replied in suitable terms. 
A musical programme followed. 

Merthyr Tydfil—aA sale held at the Drill 
Hall has resulted in £56 towards the reduction 
of the building debt on the Unitarian Chapel. 
The Mayor, Councillor A. M. Lloyd, performed 
the opening ceremony, supported by Mr. G. 
Ll. Thomas, J.P., and Mr. John Lewis, of 
Pontypridd, President of the South-East — 
Wales Unitarian Association. 

Horwich.—A nine days’ mission was brought 
to a successful conclusion on Monday last 
in connection with the above church. The 
Missioner was the Rey. E. Stanley Russell, 
B.A., of Presteign, who-preached twice each 
Sunday, and each week-night till Thursday. 
On Saturday, January 17, a women’s night 
was arranged, when Mrs. Roberts, of Liver- 
pool, spoke on ‘‘ Women and the New Spirit.’’ 
The meeting on Monday last was of the nature 
of a social rally, with opportunities of inter- 
course with Mr. Russell and others. The 
mission was opened on the 10th by a gathering 
of members and friends, and was addressed 
by the Revs. J. H. Weatherall, M.A., W. T. 
Bushrod, 8. Thompson, E. 8. Russell, and the 
minister. The effort was felt to be somewhat 


-in the nature of an experiment, and it seemed 


impossible to forecast the result, Extrava- 
gant hopes were not entertained, whatever 
misgivings there might have been proved quite 
groundless, and the resulting impression is 
that it was a step in the right direction. The 
Sunday congregations were large and most 
encouraging, the chapel being packed on the 
last Sunday night. The week-night meetings 
were not large, but sufficiently well attended 
to make them encouraging and inspiring. Mr. 
Russell’s addresses and sermons were admirably 
adapted to the end in view—the deepening 
of the life of the church, and appealing to the ~ 
community at large. It is impossible to gauge — 
the results in a movement of this kind, but— 
so far they have been greater than the most — 
sanguine dared to hope. - 
-Preston.—The Rev. M. Rowe presided over 
the annual gathering of scholars and parents 
at the Unitarian Church, when the reports for 
the year 1913 were submitted, and _ brief 
addresses given by the superintendents of the 
school. Except for the deaths of Mrs. H. C. 


Walton and Mr. Crook, amongst the oldest 


members of the congregation, recent events 
have brought much encouragement. | The 
annual sale of work, opened by the President. 
of the B, & F.U.A., was successful beyond the 
expectations of the most hopeful, leaving the 
Ladies’ Committee with £85 10s. in hand as 
the result of the year’s work. A special course. 
of Sunday evening addresses on ‘* A Rational 
Religion ’’ is at present attracting good con- 
gregations. : 

Sidmouth.—The Committee of the Old 
Meetings have received with much regret the 
resignation of the Rey. William Agar, who 
has just completed fifteen years of ministry 
among them. The severance, in March, after — 
such a long connection will be keenly felt by _ 
the congregation. 


Stockport.—On two occasions in the past 7 


year Nonconformist ministers from other 
churches have occupied the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church, and given special afternoon 
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De See 
addresses. On Sunday last, when the other Cee TE 


churches had a general exchange of pulpits at 
their evening services, an exchange took place 
between the Rev. H. E. Perry and the Rev. 
-§. BR. Laundy, of Hanover Congregational 
Church. There was a large congregation at 


St. Petersgate to welcome Mr. Laundy, and 


= 
a 


Mr. Perry had a most cordial reception at 
‘Hanover Church. 


‘Trowbridge: Appointment.—Mr. Frank K. 


A. Bullock has accepted a cordial invitation 
to the pulpit of Conigre Chapel, where he has 


been acting as supply for over six months, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Sout or THE EMPIRE. 
Sir Francis Younghusband has privately 
circulated some notes (from which the 


Telegraph gives extracts) in which he 


pleads for an ‘‘ Empire based on religion,’’ 
in words which have special significance 
at the present moment. ‘* At bottom,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ all the great Imperial problems 
depend for their solution, not upon abstract 
doctrines, but upon the men who have to 
solve them in practice in actual life on 
the spot, having the right temper, the 
right attitude of mind, tone, disposition, 
spirit—upon their having something more 
than public or patriotic spirit, upon their 
having the truly religious spirit in its 
widest, most comprehensive, and least 
narrow and bigoted sense. Only large 
yet deep-flowing religion, only religion in 
its purity and unmixed with outside 
elements, can dispose and turn and tune 
men’s souls aright, can put them into 
that proper attitude of mind or state of 
feeling which will enable them to solve, 
in practice, those mighty world-problems 
which confront us Englishmen frequently 
enough to-day, but which will come upon 
us still more frequently and still more 
insistently to-morrow. 


* * * 


““Anp, further, men must not only 
be religious; they must be known to 
be religious—to be beyond the simply 


~ material, selfish, and sordid, to be under 


_ the refining and elevating influence of 


- a generous religion, and to be working 


for what they honestly believe to be the 
good, outside all merely personal advan- 
tages. Only when we are thus felt and 
_ known to be religious shall we gain the 
trust and respect and attachment of 
those three hundred million Indians to 
whom religion is so much and _ politics 
so little. Only by men actuated by 
deeply religious motive and warm with 
religious fervour shall we ever be able to 


melt and fuse together all the various. 


elements of the Empire, and make it 
what it should be, a supremely effective 
influence for good in the councils of the 
nations.’’ 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR IN ITALY, 

The toll which an aggressive Imperialism 
has exacted from the labouring classes 
of Italy has been aggravated by recent 
severities of the weather, says the Man- 
chester Guardian, and unemployment 

- threatens to become chronic and general. 
In the worst centres from 40 to 80 per 


cent. of the workmen are said to be out 
of work, and from Apulia there are reports 
of strikes, explosions of popular anger, 
and risings which take the form of attack 
on the municipal buildings and_ local 
landholders, in some cases ending in 
bloodshed. Great sums of money are 
being assigned for public works and 
the immediate relief of the unemployed 
by local bodies and departments of the 
State, butit is evident that the country 


jmust for a long time feel the strain of 


the two years’ war in North Africa, which 
is said to have cost forty millions sterling, 
to say nothing of the suffering it has 
caused. ‘‘ Half the treasure squandered 
in the deserts of North Africa would, 
wisely employed, have made smiling lands 
of many poor southern - provinces, and 
staunched the drain of their able-bodied 
population. ’’ 


Porms witHouT WorDs. 

It is the ‘‘ unheard melodies ’’ that are 
the sweetest, and in the opinion of Mr. 
Yone Noguchi, who has been lecturing to 
the Japan Society in Hanover - square, 
the very best poems are left unwritten or 
are sung in silence. The real test of 
poets, he said, was how far they resisted 
their impulse to utterance or to the publica- 
tion of their work; not how much they 
had written, but how much they had 
destroyed. As instances of great poets 
he quoted the names of Basho Matsumo, 
the 17-syllable hokku poet of 350 years 
ago, and Mallarmé, the French poet, 
who, he said, united in the point of denying 
their hearts free play, with the result of 
making poetry living and divine, not 
merely ““ words, and words, and words.’”’ 
Blessed. were they who could sing in silence 
to the content of their hearts in love of 
perfection. The crusade of Western poetry 
should begin with leaving the ‘‘ words ”’ 
behind, or making them return to their 
original proper places. 


THE PRESERVATION OF A GEORGIAN House. 

Sir James Thornhill’s house, 75, Dean- 
street, Soho, a fine old Georgian house 
with interesting associations, decorated 
with paintings that have long been cele- 
brated, has been preserved from destruc- 
tion at the last moment by the Office 
of Works under an Act which was only 
passed last August. This is said to be 
the first time the Act (Ancient Monuments 
Consolidation and Amendment Act) has 
been invoked, and although the house is 
only saved for a period of 18 months, 
probably a purchaser will come forward 
before the time is up and secure for London 
one of the best examples of eighteenth 
century architecture. The staircase, and 
the mural paintings (said to be the work 
of Thornhill and his son-in-law, Hogarth) 
are its special features, and the house 
would serve admirably as the headquarters 
of a fine art society or museum. 


Books PuBLIsHED IN 1913. 

The stream of books which pours from 
the press season after season shows no 
sign of diminution ; indeed, it is increasing 
year by year. The output in 1913, says 
the Bookseller, was 12,046, and it exceeds 
that of all other years. Fiction again leads 


with a total of 2,285 (five less than in 


ee 


1912), followed by religious books, 893,: 
essays and belles lettres, 876; children’s ° 
books, 869; biology and history, 615 ; 
poetry and the drama, 582; ~ political: 
economy, 394; and so on down to travels’: 
and adventure, 188. eS ‘ 


A TrisutTe to WILFRID ScawEN BLUNT. 
The following unceremonious verses 
were read instead of an address to Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, when a committee’ 
of poets presented him at Newbuildings-: 
Place, Sussex, with a carved reliquary of ' 
Pentelican marble, the work of the sculptor 
Gaudier Brzeska :— 
To Witrrip Buiunrt. 
Because you have gone your individual : 
gait, 
Written fine verses, made mock of the 
world, 
Swung the grand style, not made a- 
trade of art, 
Upheld Mazzini and detested institutions ; 


We, who are little: given to respect, 
Respect you, and having no better 
way to show it 
Bring you this stone to be some record 
of it. i 
‘* We’’ consisted of W. B. Yeats, John 
Masefield, Sturge Moore, Victor Plarr, 
Frederic Manning, Ezra Pound, F. 8. 
Flint, and Richard Aldington. Mr. Blunt, 
in the course of his reply, said he had 
written a certain amount of poetry, 
but it was generally when he had made 
mistakes in love or politics or some other 
branch of active life. He never thought 
of getting it published; he did not even 
show it to his friends. He did not publish 
a single verse over his own name till he’ 
was about 43. Within the last year or 
two he had washed his hands of politics 
and all forms of public life, and having 
nothing to do had taken up with verse- 
writing. He had been writing a certain 
amount in the last year, and was now very- 
pleased to be called a poet. 


BrepFrorp CoLLEGE ENDOWMENT Funp. 

Sir Hildred Carlile’s gift of 100,000 
guineas to Bedford. College as a memorial 
to his mother has given a great impetus 
to women’s education, which has never 
before been helped by so large a sum. 
Bedford College was founded in 1849, 
and among its first students were Jane 
Martineau and George Eliot. In 1874 it 
migrated to York-place, Baker-street, and 
in 1900 the college was recognised as a 
school of the University of London ; 
a year later an appeal was issued for the 
£10,000 necessary to make up the £100,000 
required for the erection of the premises 
on the grounds of an old house known as 
South Villa, Regent’s Park. A sum was 
soon raised which enabled the council of 
the college to carry out its complete 
building scheme, and now there are 
400 students attending classes at the 
beautiful buildings which were opened 
last year. Sir Hildred Carlile has not’ 
made it a condition that the money he 
has given shall be used in any special 
way, but it is probable that a certain. 
amount will be set aside for the purpose 
of. establishing professorial chairs. The 
College has as yet only three professors, ’ 
one of whom is the first woman in England 
to hold a university professorship. 
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ws All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘* Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 41. 
By J. Tonosa y CARRERAS. 


BLAOK, 


Cree 


wy 


Y Cy. YY 
“Cys 


Le 


WHITE. 


Uy “is 


Y 
Y 


(6 men.) 


’ White to play and mate in three moves. 


SoLUTION oF No. 39. 
(with White P added at QKt4). 
1. Kt. Q7 (key-move). 

Correct solutions have been receved from 
E. Wright, R. B. D. (Edinburgh), L. G. 
Rylands, W. E. Arkell, F. S. M. (Mayfield), 
E. C. (Highbury), R. E. Shaweross, W. 8. B., 
A. J. Hamblin, Rev. B. C. Constable (also 
No. 38). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rrv. B. C. Constapie.—I am sorry for the 
error in No. 39, and also for the uninten- 
tional omission of your name. As all corre- 
spondence has to be forwarded, there is more 
chance of some going astray. 

George INGLEDEW and A. S. RopGurs.— 
No. 38 correct, though received very late. 


W. E. ARKELL.—A most amusing if eccen- 
tric cutting. 


“* Three-move Problems,’’ by F. Baird, of 
Manchester. This book (London: — Rout- 
ledge, price Is.) is a reprint of a series of 
articles published in the Chess Amateur, and 
is a very clear and well graduated exposition 
of the solution of three-movers. Mr. Baird’s 
style is lucid and chatty, while he has chosen 
his examples well. After discussing about 
twenty positions with great detail, touching 
on themes and celebrated compositions of 
different grades, he gives a selection of fifty 
finished problems followed by very full solu- 


tions. I select one of these ag our No. 41 
above—an old favourite of mine, ‘where 
victory follows on an amusing ‘‘ running 


away ’’ from the enemy. The position is 
as it appeared in Sefior Golosa’s treatise, 
published in 1892. Mr. Baird’s version differs 
(perhaps immaterially), but I cannot account 
for the change. The solution is the same. in 


both. 


Now Ready 


for January. 
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Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel fe 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of fg 

Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 


f| Apartments, Service, and Table d'Hote Breakfast from &/= 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON 


Tariff and GUC on eppieasion to Prederic Smith & Sons, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1914. 


Che Fnquiver. 


Among recent Articles are the following :— 
The Parable of the Curlew. By W.E. A. 
AXON. Jan. 24, 

Is it Peace? By Miss Epirn Duruam. 
Jan. 17. 


The Contribution of Our Age to Religious 
Experience. By Rev. W. WHITAKER. 
Jan. 10, 17, and 24. 


Yone Noguchi. By Eric HAMMOND. 


Jan. 17, 

The Inclusiveness of Christ. By Rev. 
HENRY Gow. Jan. 10. 
Organisation and Life. By Rev. E. W. 
LEwis. Jan. 10. 


The Kikuyu Controversy. By Rev. J. M. 
-Lioyp THOMAS, 
The Realisation of. Life. 


JUPP. Dee. 27. 


Man and Environment. By Rev. E. W. 


LpEwis, Jan. 3, 


Any of the above issues to be obtained from 
the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 
post free, 14d. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


- Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square.and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


February 
1, Rev. JAMES Harwoop, B.A. 
8. Rev. WILLIAM Woopine, B.A. 


15. Rev. R. Travers Herrorp, B.A., of 
Stand, near Manchester. 


22. Rev. JOHN HENRY WEATHERALL, M.A. 
: of Bolton. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 

REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 


SUBJECTS for February 1: 
Morning: The Denial of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Evening : The Kikuyu Controversy. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Lecture Hall adjoining 19, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


On Sunday Evenings, January 11 to March 
22, 1914; at 7 o’clock, a Course of Lectures on 


The Three Objects of the Society 
will be given. 


Feb. 1. Theosophy and Eancehere 
L. HADEN GUEST. 


Feb. 8. Theosophy and your - Religion, Mrs, BETTS. 


Jan. 10. 
By Rev. W. J. 


[Onz. PEnny. 


Schools. | 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. UANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. © 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicuaatrse, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tarsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 

ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Htap MIsTRESss. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best.conditions of 
health. 
For Prospectus and information apply to 


C. J. MontgomsEry, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


HANTRY-. MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstaeR Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterbrook Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 

years of age. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to are ” Portsdown- road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S Literature 
Courses will begin again on Wednesday, 
Feb. 4, at 7.45 p.m., and Thursday, Feb. 5, at 
11.15 a.m. More plays of Shakspere will 
be studied, three meetings being given to 
each play, and the first meeting will be devoted 
to some talk about Shakspere, the man and 
artist. For details apply to Miss Drewry, 
143, King Henry’s-road, N.W. 


| RSC ae GUILD (London 
Branch), Hostel for Women Students, 
3, Brunswick-square, W.C. (ear British Mu- 
seum and University College).—Full Board 


from £19 to £26 for a term of 13 weeks.—For 

particulars apply to Miss HW. 8. WILLIAMs, 

3, Brunswick-square, or Miss C. WICKSTEED, 

International Guild, 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 
aris 
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CALENDAR. 


—— Gees 


OUR 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 


is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


wr 
SUNDAY, February 1. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7. ~ 

Balham Assembly Rooms. (Small Hall), 3 
Rev. Dr. Mornrrz WESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr..H. N. Carey. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Pieggorr, + 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exxiort. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WEston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON; 7, Rey. 
H. E. B. Spereut, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Bastin Marrtrn, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. Prexin ; 
7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. ; 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Berrram ListTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6,30, Rev. H. Gow, -B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Drummonp. 
Evening subject, “‘ Religion and Amuse- 
ments. ’’ 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Breas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CoynowErTH 
Porn, : 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. Stan- 
LEY Mossop. P f 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpDon CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rogson, B.A. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. E. CartmTon. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIonEL TAYLER. 5 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 8. Mossop; 
6.30, Mr. R. W. SoRENSEN. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WauTrER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, 'Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epear Dapiyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lrg, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 ‘and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. : : 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D, Dreura Evans. 


11 


ABERSTWYTH, Now-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6,30. Supply. ; 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and: 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. : i 

Brmoincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, M. Lroyp 
THOMAS, 

Birmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN. 

BLACKBURN, Meoting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rey. F. Hat, 

Buacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopriy Surre ‘ 
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BovurRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BricHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrimsttEy PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GrorGE 
Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CampBripcE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. MorGAN WHITEMAN,. 

Cuester,, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. W. H. Tomas, of Liverpool. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Bucxru. 

Dran Row, 10.45, and z 
Styan, 6.30, Rev. EH. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 

: and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. EH. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hrmine 
VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 

‘and 6.30, Rev. Epcar LocKkerr. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hou, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosepH Woop. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

“7 J _M. Conne tt. 

LiscarD-WaLuAsEy, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. Parry. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LiverPoon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Water SHORT, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Luckine TAVENER. 

LiveRrPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Rattray, D.D., LL.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 

Mamstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E: L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

MaAncHEsStTErR, Platt Chapel, 11 and _ 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smatry, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDiE. 


11 and 


| Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 


§. A. MELLOR. 
Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 


| PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 


T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHerrrmeip, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C: J. Srreet, M.A., LL.B. : 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SoutHport, Portland-street Church, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. JouN Birks. 

SoutHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. H. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WeELis, Dupiey InstirutE, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. STALLWORTHY, 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Cuartes Roprr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamspDEN BAumMrortH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WinrRED Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Smycuarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


O_rcé.—On January 22, at Blackpool, 8 
Clegg, late of Newchurch and Bury, age 
Interred at Newchurch Parish Church, 
January 26.: : 75S 


‘Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
ade 


YPEWRITING.—AIl kinds of MSS. _ 


carefully and promptly copied.—Miss. 


KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell,S.E, 


ADY seeks re-engagement as 
Companion or Companion-Help to 
elderly lady or invalid where maid -kept. 
Domesticated, good needlewoman; good 
references. — OC. M. §., 110, Markhouse-road, 
Walthamstow. : ee 


(J ENTLEWOMAN (aged 60) would 


XA undertake light duties (housekeeping, &c.) 
in return for a home in the country; she is — 


Pa ae 


musical.—A. N., Newsagent, 17, St. Paul’s- 


place, Clifton, Bristol. 
R. A. W. HARRIS 


other part-time employment not involving 
continuous eyestrain. Good business and 
personal references.—168, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ee (middle-aged) seeks an engage- 
ment as Housekeeper where a maid is 

kept. Musical. Fond of children.—H. A., 4, 
Grove-street, Beeston, Nottingham, 


OUSEKEEPER or Useful Com- 

panion to lady or couple, where maid 

kept. Thoroughly domesticated, good plain 

cook, excellent needlewoman. Middle-aged, 

good references.—B., 5, South Park-road, 
Wimbledon. 


| i any Congregation a few copies 
to spare of Farmer’s Music for 


Responses in Ten Services ?—M., INQuirER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The Fnquirer, 


SU8SCRIPTION TERMS. < 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
“~=PER<QUARTER :..s ee Prieta) 
Por HaLr-YEAR... oe oe 
Per YEAR... 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 

Cheques, &c., for Subscraptions, ée., should be 
made payable to THe InQuireR Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essea Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, . 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. ~ : 


ADVERTISEMENT. RATES. 


PeR PAGE ae 
HALF PAGE ae 
Per CoLUMN 
Incu IN COLUMN 
Front Page—INcuH IN COLUMN 
‘PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. _ : 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex-— 
street, Strand, W.C. te 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 3 


co eee 


eee 


vee tee eee 


eee eee 


SCONwWath 


fan 


? 


(late Hon. 

Treasurer N.U.T.A.) would be grateful 
for the opportunity of undertaking Rent — 
Collection and Management of Property, or 


Tum Inquirer, January 31, 1914, 
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the Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon 
_ Place, Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ Tun terrible labour war which has 
pursued its short and stormy way in 
South Africa has been so carefully guarded 
from intelligent criticism by censorship 
and imperfect information, that many 
people, conscious of their lack of material 
for forming a fair judgment, have preferred 
to keep silence about it. There is also 
the instinct. of non-interference with the 
internal policy of a self-governing colony, 
which makes us slow even to offer our 
advice. But the ugly events of the 
last few days will force even cautious and 
silent men to speak. The sentence of 
imprisonment upon Mr. Cresswell, though 
it has been followed almost at once by his 
- liberation, shows a deep-seated distrust 
of freedom of thought and expression in 
social and political matters, which is 
“inconsistent with our best English tradi- 
tions. This, however, might have been 
- passed over as the ill-considered action 
of men in a panic, had it not been followed 
by the carefully planned deportation of 


the ten Labour leaders this week without. 
-| of freedom, and especially by the minorities 


even the semblance of a public trial. 


* Peak 


As we read the accounts of these strange 
_~ happenings, the secrecy with which these 

men were hurried away, their embarkation 
at dead of night, the instructions to 
the ship not to touch at any port of call, 
it is hard to believe that such an outrage 
upon personal freedom can have been 
planned and carried out under the British 
flag. No doubt the familiar argument 
will be used. It will be said that all things 
are lawful at a time of crisis; salus popula 
suprema lex. But we are assured that 
the strike has died down and life is return- 
ing to its normal course, The ten leaders 
could have been put upon their trial 

nd given the opportunity granted to 


selves. The conclusion is inevitable that 
this was not done, because the law does 
not provide any such quick and easy 
means of getting rid of them. Hven the 
Times admits that the mass of the clectorate 
in this country will look upon deportation 
without trial and without statutory justi- 
fication as an infringement of the elemen- 
tary rights of citiz enship in the British 
Empire. 

We need have no sympathy with 
Syndicalism or the policy of the South 
African Labour movement to be of the 
same opinion. When governments become 
Jaw breakers the very foundations of 
civil .order are destroyed. All the 
evil brood of rancours and animosities 
is let loose to prey upon society, and it 
becomes simply a question of which 
party is strong enough for the moment to 
crush the other. In the event of a wave 
of religious fanaticism spreading over 
South Africa, would General Botha and 
his government be justified in deporting 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Unitarians and. 
other heretics as undesirables in the 
interest of the public peace? The issue 
which has been raised is one which must 
be faced without flinching by all lovers 


in religious or ‘social opinion, whose 
very existence depends upon the equality 
of all men before the law and public 
respect for impartial justice. 


* * 7S 


Tue centenary of the birth of Bishop 
Colenso, which occurred last Saturday, has 
recalled one of the splendid fighting figures 
of fifty years ago.. His work as a critic 
of the Pentateuch, so novel and startling 
in its day, has obscured his even greater 
claims to public gratitude as a far-seeing 
and sagacious Christian teacher. The 
dislike and alarm aroused by his Biblical 
heresies were intensified by the uncon- 
ventionality of his attitude as a Church- 


man. It was the difficulties of the mission | 


tical experience among the South African 
natives was his schoolmaster in freedom. 
Where English traditions hampered his 
influence he cut fresh channels, that the 
Spirit might have free course and be glori- 
fied. All this has been repeated in many 
places since his day, and notably in East 
Africa under the leadership of the Bishop 
of Uganda. But it is with this refreshing. 
difference, much of the old acrimony has 
died away and public opinion has swung 
round to the side of men who have the 
courage to bring breadth of mind and a 
large-hearted sympathy to ate solution 
of new problems. 


* +8 # 


Tre Westminster Gazette has performed 
a public service in e¢alling attention in a 
series of articles to the scandals connected 
with the sale of advowsons in the Church of 
England. The abuse of patronage by 
private contract and sale is not so serious 
as it used to be; a healthy public opinion 
has been aroused in many places, and the 
conscience of the Church is more alert. 
But it is still serious enough to demand 
searching inquiry and drastic measures of 
reform. The state of things disclosed by 
the Westminster Gazette can only be 
described as shocking. The word is not 
at all too strong. It is possible for snug 
livings to be bought as a safe financial 
investment, and the control of a cure of 
souls may pass from hand to hand like 
shares on the Stock Exchange. It is 
stated that ‘‘ the maiden aunt, spinster 
ladies of all ages, and the wealthy wives 
of clergymen are usually the readiest 
purchasers of these rights of presentation. 
When the incumbent dies they present 
the man for whom the purchase was made. 
Nephews who would never secure by force 
of character or native ability the respon- 
sibility of a lying are pitchforked into 
onerous positions. Rich wives nominate 
their husbands, and frequently these are 
quite unsuitable for clerical work.’’ It 
is the whole system of private patronage 


+ 
= 
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that is at fault. The wonder is that the 
bench of bishops has not risen up, against 
it long ago. We are convinced that they 
could get their way in the matter if they 
were determined to “fight vested interests 
in the name of religion, and they would 
have the whole force of respectable public 
opinion at their back. No one would be 
injured if the sale of livings was prohibited 
by law, and steps were taken to transfer 
all the rights of presentation from private 
hands to representative boards of trustees. 
Beh Ee 

THE close association between almsgiving 
and religion still has a strong hold upon 
Christian sentiment. It can appeal for 
support to a long tradition and to the 
literal meaning of certain words in-the New 
Testament. But the place of the churches 
in the modern world and the development 
of an intelligent civic consciousness have 
made revision of judgment necessary. 
When the alms of the church, given 
through its minister, are the token of 
deep reciprocal regard, nothing could be 
simpler or more human; but when they 
degenerate into a bribe, or the beautiful 
offices of friendship are expected to be 
crowned with a gift of money, to be 
followed on the part of the recipient by 
some form of religious observance, they 
are almost wholly pernicious. 

*% * * 

In his weekly letter to the Manchester 
Guardian « Artifex’’ deals with this subject 
with much directness and commonsense. 

‘*T am quite sure,’’ he writes, ‘* that such 
miscalled charity curses those who give 
and those who take. I could instance at 
least one case where a man of great personal 
power and attraction, who could beg almost 
any sum he wished to get, collected a 
tremendous congregation in a seemingly 
hopeless district. But when he, and his 
supplies of doles vanished, the congrega- 
tion vanished also. I cannot think that 
while the apparent success lasted it can 
have been worth anything. And even 
when relief is given wholly without any 
religious test or condition, yet if it is given 
by a Church worker or a clergyman, there 
is always the feeling alike in the mind of the 
giver and of the receiver that some return 
in the way of attendance at church may 
be looked for and desired. And this does 
harm. I think it is Mr. Charles Booth who 
quotes the case of the decent working 
woman in a very poor district of London 
who, on being asked if she attended any 
place of worship or mothers’ meeting, 
replied, ‘Oh, no. We’ve been pretty 

bad off this last winter, but never as bad 
as that. *’ 

His practical suggestion is that the 
churches should bring all their knowledge 
and experience to bear upon the problem of 
helping those who are in need, but that the 
actual work of giving should be entrusted 
to a Civic League of Help. 


THE INQUIRER, 
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ARE EARNEST MEN 
INTOLERANT ? 


——_* __"_, 


Reticious people in many directions 
are on the brink of a great discovery. 
At present they shrink away from_ it 
a little doubtfully, partly because it is 
unfamiliar, but chiefly perhaps on account 
of the injury it will do to some of the 
spiritual values of the past. For a long 
time we have been familiar with religious 
earnestness combined with intolerance 
of spirit and narrowness of mind, and 
we have been inclined to forgive what 
we half suspected was ugly and un-Christ- 
like in its temper in our admiration for 
its moral heroism and singleness of aim. 
The quality which is emerging above the 
horizon is religious earnestness stripped 
bare of the old partnership and seeking 
for a new alliance with charity and mutual 
understanding. But is such a thing 
possible ?. To many people it seems like 
a contradiction in terms.. The earnest 
man as we meet him in the pages of 
history or, often to our own discomfort, 
in the highways of modern life is the born 
fighter. 
that his vision is blurred for everything 


He is so confident that he is right 


He sees his own aim so clearly 


else. 
and all who oppose themselves are wrong 
that he is prepared to stake all he holds 
dear on the issue. The logic of his position 
is so convincing that they must indeed 
be fools and blind who do not agree with 
him. To him, the courage to be narrow 
is an essential part of loyalty. But are 
these the only terms upon which we can 
be in earnest ? If charity and mutual 
understanding continue to grow, and grow 
they will, must we be prepared for the 
high passion of conviction to disappear ? 
Are the days coming when it will seem 
like a setting back of the clock even to 
try to persuade men, and we shall settle 
down to make the best of the uncomfortable 
conclusion that we are all more or lesg 
right, and more or less wrong, and it does 
not greatly matter ? 

These are questions which the modern 
mind has to face, especially in the work 
of religions And it can do so best by 
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challenging first of all the value either 


to truth or human welfare of many of 
the qualities which have entrenched them- __ 


selves firmly in the admiration of religious nae 


men. Is it after all a matter beyond 
argument that the intolerance of good 
people is a point in their favour? Are 
vehemence of speech and dogmatic self- 
confidence of manner such sure marks 
of richness and serenity of faith that 
we should praise the men who possess 
them? Exclusiveness is an ugly word, 
and it is an ugly thing, and it can only 
be justified in obedience to some high 
and: holy principle. In itself it is a sin: 
against fellowship, and great indeed must 
be the promised -blessing before we dare 
to pay such a price. In religion we must 
bring it to the bar of our highest conception ~ 
of the love of Gop. 
must test it by the spirit of Curis. 
And when was the spirit of CHRIsT one 
of exclusion? What human authority, 
however vehement.and sincere, shall raise 
walls of partition or set bounds to the 
catholicity of his love? Through the 
study of the Gospels, and the crumbling 
of many old forms of doctrine, and the 
urgent needs of human life which fail to 
find a remedy in many of the old prescrip- 
tions, we are gaining a fresh and unimpeded 
impression of what that spirit really 
is, and it bids us accept this plain fact, 
that if we would be in earnest, it must 
be in a new way, without a trace of con- 
troversial bitterness and the desire to 
heretics and outsiders of other 


In Christianity we 


make 
men. 
We know well that there is a form of 
tolerance which has about it the savour 
not of life but of death. The spirit of 
indifference creeps with its fatal paralysis 
over the intellect and will and chills every 
high affection of the heart. It can be 
tolerant simply because it does not care. 
There are also subtle temptations of the 
intellectual life which lead men along the 
primrose path of indifference. It is so 
easy to avoid the fateful step of making - 
up our minds, and to play with argument 
and evidence until they lose all the edge 
of their meaning. The result is the 
tolerance of the kindly sceptic who con- 
demns nobody because he is not certain 
about anything. But the charity and 
mutual understanding of which we speak 
are as different from these things as light 
from darkness. They neither confuse 
the intellect nor blur the conscience, 
and in their light all the noblest loyalties of 
the heart shine with a clearer radiance. 


Rees 
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For they have their source not in, a 
superficial trafficking with appearances, 
but in a deeper apprehension of the 
essential values of life. The forms of 
earnestness to which we have grown 
accustomed must indeed be preferred 
to the spirit which cares too little for 
truth and goodness ever to strike a valiant 
blow on their behalf; but they are only 
a~ half-way house to something better. 
And this better thing is the discovery of 
a Divine Love which is ‘‘ broader than 
the measures of man’s mind, > the sense 
of a purpose which we can never conceive 
as limited by human definitions. Walking 
with Gop is the best school of tolerance. 
The closer we come to the heart of CHRIST 


the more we grow in charity and goodwill, 


It is thus a deepening of religion, and 
not its abandonment, which has produced 
this new temper of which we speak, 
and made men feel that they are on the 
brink of fresh methods and discoveries. 
All through the Christian centuries this 
larger spirit has existed, and it emerges 
again and again in the timeless utterances 
of devotion. But the mass of people 
had little understanding of its meaning, 
and those who possessed it were often 


condemned as heretics or shunned as 


men of latitude, who made light of the 
essentials of the faith. Now in these 
days it is coming to its own. There is a 
widespread craving for mutual under- 
standing. There is the strong inhibition 
of Christian charity, as it springs up in 
the modest and good heart, upon many 
of the vehement and exclusive forms of 
propaganda in which religion has been 
wont to show itself. The new temper 
demands fresh methods, and the creative 
spirit is already active in our midst, 
breaking down barriers, opening up fresh 
avenues for common work, and making 
it natural for men to care less for differences 
of method and more for ultimate aims. 
Let us make no mistake. Harnestness 


is not chiefly on the side of the men who 


- still blow dogmatic trumpets, and assure 


us as they hope for salvation that they 
stand immovably in the old paths. It 
is present far more richly where the 
spirit of exclusiveness and judgment has 
passed away, no longer blazing its narrow 
track through an unbelieving world, but 
diffused like the light with its gifts of 
health and gladness. These things are 
happening in men’s hearts and in the 
world, not because they care for their 
own way of faith and worship less but 


because they love Gop more. 


MIRACLES. 


By Epwarp Lewis. 
A pray by Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, 


entitled “ Magic,” was saved by a news- 


paper from what its friends thought an 
untimely end; and the resuscitation was 
celebrated by a public. discussion upon 
the question, “Do Miracles Happen?” 
The séance was attended by not a few 
men of considerable repute, who forth- 
with proceeded to show that learning and 
reputation do not spoil the child-like 
heart by one and all offering a definition 
of the term “ Miracle.” Some one has 
said that such a procedure is character- 
istic of an undergraduate discussion. Some 
of the definitions were interesting. For 
example, Stopford Brooke defines a miracle 
as “something which never happened 
before, and has not happened since.” This 
appeals to my fancy and flatters me, since 
on my demise I shall become a miracle ; 
I have already happened once, but, if 
there is rationality at the basis of the 
universe, I shall not happen again, in 
spite of the Gospel of the Everlasting 
Return. The truth is that everything 
happens once, and nothing happens again. 
If all is in flux, there is no repetition. 
Everything therefore is a miracle, and 
cadit queestio. 

Mr. Chesterton provided another defini- 
tion. “I should say that a miracle is any- 
thing happening in human experience, 
perceived by the senses, and therefore not 
disputed except by those mystics who 
dispute the evidence of the senses, which 
indicates that there is a will, or purpose, or 
intelligence behind the happening thing.” 
Apart from the jibe, this is practically a 
very prosy epitome of Walt Whitman’s 
familar poem. The definition is simply an 
assertion of the spiritual basis of the 
universe. It makes the commonplace 
miraculous, and answers the question by 
making it meaningless. It is interesting 
to observe about this definition that, if it 
is valid, the more mechanistic and the less 
vital a thing is the more miraculous it is. 
An engine, for example, satisfies the 
definition perfectly ; it can be perceived 
by the senses, and it gives indication of 
some will, purpose, or intelligence operating 
to produce it. In that it can be perceived 
by the senses, an engine is more miraculous 
than, say, the consciousness of Jesus, 
which cannot be so perceived ; in that it 
evidences purpose, it is more miraculous 
than, say, the leaf of a tree which may 
or may not indicate purpose. 

With all due respect, if definitions are 
necessary, it would scarcely be possible to 
frame two more unsatisfactory than those 
which have been quoted. On the other 
hand, it would not be easy to improve 
upon Dr. Warschauer’s terse expression : 
“A miracle is a departure from the 
observed uniformities of nature, believed 
to be due to Divine agency.” That is 
good, in its way. It suggests that our 
“uniformities’’ are observed uniformities, 
or uniformities so far as observed ; intel- 
lectual constructions, which are tentative, 
limited, hypothetical ; and therefore that 
the departure from them may be less in 
the fashion of a violation or an intrusion 
than the evidence of an as yet unrecog- 


nised wider law, or broader synthesis. 
The miracle would cease to be such with 
the extension of knowledge. We some- 
times say that a miracle is disorderly, a 
violation of a perceived order; but, as 
Bergson reminds us, that which we call a 
“disorder” may simply be an “ order”. 
whose law we have not yet discerned. 
Our “uniformities” and “orders” are 
patterns which the intellect cuts out in 
the phenomenal stream for the practical 
purposes of human activities; and there- 
fore that which to our intelligence is 
“miracle” may be normal, natural, and 
orderly to the movement of life-reality. 
Indeed, a “ miracle”? is somewhat in the 
way of a practical warning to the intellect 
as it essays to guide us through the laby- 
rinth of life: it says, “Go cautiously” ; 
or “‘ Be on the look-out.” 

It must be observed that we are here 
using the word “miracle” in a different 
sense from the popular usage. I under- 
stand that at a certain point in the 
development of germ-cells from the fertil- 
ised ovum a new kind of cell—a somatic 
cell—suddenly appears; I understand 
also that while the purpose of this change 
is clear, the cause and method of it is 
not understood. It is a wonderful, inex- 
plicable process. But it is not miraculous ; 
it is part of the orderly development of 
life-forms; and further physiological or 
chemical knowledge may make it all 
quite plain. The advance of such know- 
ledge may also, possibly, explain the 
sudden appearance of what are called 
“mutations ’’ in biological science, though 
in this case there is a tendency to hypo- 
thesise the explanation less in physiological 
and chemical causes than in some un- 
accountable, spontaneous, original move- 
ment of the life-force which energises 
within all phenomena. Jn a sense, this 
fact 1s more miraculous than the former ; 
for some ulterior cause is postulated. But 
in that case the “ miracle” would simply 
be a sign that the phenomenal order is 
but a partial, variable, impermanent 
manifestation of a profounder Somewhat 
which might itself be an Order if we knew 
everything. 

But these and such things are not what 
the man in the street means by a miracle ; 
and it is the man in the street who has 
the chief interest in this question. When 
he thinks of a miracle, he thinks of the 
sun standing still, or the multiplication of 
loaves, or the alleged fact that Joseph had 
nothing to.do with the. birth of Jesus. 
And we ought to be perfectly frank with 
him. We ought not to take his word 
miracle and use it in a quite different sense 
from his own, and say “ Of course miracles 
happen; they are continually happen- 
ing”; neither ought we to say, “ Miracles 
may happen, but they are not essential 
to our faith.” We ought to say with 
simplicity and directness that the word 
miracle, in the sense in which he uses it, 
is a relic of a conflict between Science and 
Faith which is now practically effete ; 
that his miracle is associated with the- 
deistic conception of an outside, occasion- 
ally interfering, God in whom we no 
longer believe; that the Divine agency 
operates in the uniformity as much as in 
any real or apparent departure therefrom ; 
that God is in the ordinary as well as in 
the exceptional, in the normal as much 
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as in the supernormal; and that so far 
as a thing is exceptional or supernormal 
it represents the limitations of our finite 
understanding, and not the whim or 
caprice, or dramatic instinct of a God who 
“could work miracles if He chose to do 
so.” We ought to say that such a story 
as that of the sun standing still is either a 
childish explanation of a perfectly natural 
and scientifically explicable phenomenon, 
or is a fiction which could only be con- 
ceived under an astronomical theory which 
we no longer hold; that the story of the 
multiplying of the loaves is: either a 
dramatised parable, or a piece of poetic 
imagination; that the Virgin Birth, full 
as it is of spiritual suggestion, is connected 
with the obsolete idea that~ human flesh 
is sinful in itself, and has nothing to do 
with the fact of parthenogenesis, as 
scientists use the term. 

Why do we continue to mystify the 
man? Why do we pretend that there are 
mysteries where there are no mysteries, 
and so keep him from ever coming to the 
place where the real and truly religious 
mysteries lie ? 


BERGSON IN HIS LECTURE 
ROOM. — 


Mucu has been written recently about. 
M. Bergson, and his new philosophy of 
Intuition. Our periodicals have published 
numerous articles upon him; his works 
have been translated into English, and his 
ideas have been widely commented upon. 
He has been discussed as psychologist, as 
critic ,of philosophical systems, and as 
creator of a new system, which promises 
to become the most popular of all. Many 
books about him are now available in our 
language, but not one, so far as I am 
aware, gives an idea of the man as he 
appears before his class of — students. 
Having had the privilege of hearing 
recently the first of the great philosopher’s 
new series of lectures, after his absence of 
some months in America, I venture upon 
a few impressions. 

M. Bergson’s lectures are given at the 
Collége de France, of which institution 
he is a professor. This college is not con- 
nected with the University, but depends 
directly upon the State. It has had many 
famous teachers before Bergson, of whom 
Renan was one of the most renowned. 
Its lectures are open to all comers without 
formality or fee. It holds no examinations 
and awards no diplomas, but exists to 
impart instruction to anyone who desires 
it. ‘The hall where the famous author of 
‘* Evolution Créatrice’? delivers his lec- 
tures 1s the largest of the college, but it 
1s untortunately much too small for 
present needs. By the use of very uncom- 
fortable seats the authorities contrive 
that it shall accommodate’ about 350 
people. There are no desks, but only 
small benches without backs where one 
sits almost touching the people occupying 
the rows in front and behind : 

The published time of the lecture was 

- - 5 p.m., but on entering the hall at 3.30 
~ 1 found the room almost filled with an 


saw at Oxford ; 
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ronted crowd listening to a lecture on 


economics. It was an interesting discourse 
on the function of the limited liability 
company in modern industrialism; but 
one felt that the minds of the majority of 
the members ofthe audience were not 
with the speaker. Other people kept 
quietly entering during the lecture, and 
by its end, at 4 o’clock, the hall was 
absolutely full. A few ardent sociologists 
quitted the room, but their places were 
quickly taken, and crowds of would-be 
hearers filled the. aisles and surrounded 
the doors of the room. 

The interest of the audience in the 
lecturer is proved by the fact that they 
are willing to wait.an hour, or even two 
hours, to hear him. In appearance they 
are alert and keen, and should inspire any 
professor to do his best. The majority are 
evidently University students, men being 
more numerous than women. There are 
also a good number of older people— 
schoolmasters, and men and women of 
leisure, who wish to hear the most famous 
teacher in France.. There are a few of 
those. somewhat dirty folk who foregather 
in the Collége de France, as they do in 
our free libraries, for the sake of the 
warmth and the human society. 

At the appointed hour the hall becomes 
silent as if by magic. Conversation and 
laughter cease, and the eating of chocolates 
and cakes comes to an end. In a minute 
or two the great man enters quietly into the 
hall hushed with expectation. He gazes 
a moment at the crowds before him, in the 
gangways and at the doors, even outside 
the windows of the lecture room, and then 
plunges directly into his subject. This 1s 
the same clever-looking, alert little man I 
but here, somehow, he 
appears bigger, perhaps because the hearers 
are of smaller stature than our English 
University men. He has the same dis- 
tinguished face, almost bird-lke with its 
aquiline nose and strongly marked eye- 
brows; the same piercing, excitable eyes 
and fine sensitive mouth; but his manner 
is entirely different from what I remember 
at Oxford. Whether he was awed on 
those occasions when he spoke in England 
by the presence of Oxford dons or 
whether he is sensitive to the inspiration 


| of an enthusiastic and fully comprehend- 


ing audience I know not; but on this occa- 
sion he was transfigured. In spite of his 
slight form and quiet manner he has a 
remarkably vigorous utterance. Certainly 
he is one of the best speakers I ever heard. 
I do not say he is_an orator. Philosophy 
and oratory would, perhaps, go ill together. 
But his voice is of so fine a quality, his 
gestures are so well chosen, his subject 
is treated with such evident interest, even 
with enthusiasm; his occasional flashes of 
humour are so delightful, his illustrations 
are so apt, and given with such perfect 
finish; and then he employs no notes 
during the whole of his long discourse. 
It is not wonderful that he casts a spell 
upon his hearers. 

No doubt his exterior qualities do much 
to explain Bergson’s popularity in France. 
Many must hear him with delight who 
have not the slightest interest in philo- 
sophy or knowledge of it. But his distinc- 
tion and personal charm cannot explain 
his almost world-wide success ag a philo- 
sophical teacher. This must rest upon the 


xeflects on this liberty he is forced to return 


-philosophical tendency to over-systema- — 


movement aiming at the justification of 


content of his teaching, and into the 8 
minutes of his first lecture upon th 
‘“ Method of Philosophy,’’ he crowde 
facts and theories with embarrassing 
prodigality. ee 

He began by a reference to the two great 
tendencies which have been manifest in 
philosophy from its very beginning. The ~ 
first is the tendency to seek unity in 73g 
existence. He traced this idea through se 
the pre-Socratic thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, the Alexandrians, Spinoza, ~ 
Fichte, Schelling, and Schopenhauer. He 
pointed out that most of these thinkers had 
retained the word liberty, but that they — 
had sacrificed liberty itself. In the most 
highly developed type of each system, — 
personality had no real existence, because — 
the system necessarily determined each ~ 
of its acts from all eternity. But while — 
philosophy has attempted to unify and 
systematise, the human will has always 
protested against this practical denial 
of its reality. It has been continually — 
conscious of the absolute independence 
of personality ; but as soon as any thinker _ 


— 


to the process of systematisation. Then’ 
followed a most interesting dialogue be-. 
tween the intelligence and the will, in — 
which each faculty claimed its right as 
supreme. But M. Bergson maintained — 
that there was something in will more 
essential than pure intelligence. eaaees 
The protest has been made against this — 


tise life, more often by moralists and poets 
than by philosophers. And there has — 
come a time in the history of thought — 
when each system has been seen to present — 
evident antinomies. When a fissure is 
discovered in the neat scheme of things — 
arranged by the philosophers the day of — 
the will arrives, and the doctrine of liberty 

is vindicated once more. The speaker 
compared the long effort towards philo- 
sophical systematisation to the geological 
process of the formation of sedimentary 
deposits, which are destined at rare inter- 
vals to be broken up by volcanic eruptions. 
So the ordered systems of philosophy 
had been destroyed three times in the 
history of human thought—by Socrates, 
by Descartes, and by Kant. The fourth 
upheaval, which is taking place in the 
present day, was left to the imagination 
of the hearers. M. Bergson did not say 
it, but he left the conclusion to be drawn, 
that he is the chief agent of another great 


the human will against the tyranny of the 
intelligence. So concluded an extremely _ 
intellectual criticism of intellectualist 
systems ; and I escaped into the fresh air 
after- three very crowded and physically 
uncomfortable hours. A. 8. Hurn. 


(een 


Miss M. Eprra Dvurnam will give a 
lantern lecture on ‘‘ My Work among — 
the. War Victims in Albania ’’ at Essex ~ 
Hall on Monday, February 9, at 8 pm. | 
The chair will be taken by Mr. H. W. — 
Nevinson, and a collection will be made R 
for the Albanian Relief Fund. Tickets 
for the lecture may be obtained by for- 
warding a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to the Secretary, Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. . anit das eee 
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QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
_ from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Hthics, and Social Reform, but the 
_ Editor does not asswme responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. | 


METHODS OF TRAINING FOR 
THE MINISTRY. 


An American Report. 


A Commission on Theological Education 
was appointed under a vote of the Ameri- 
can General Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches in Septem- 
ber, 1911, but it did not get to work 
properly till 1912. The Commission 
consisted of nine members, and  corre- 


spondence is given also in the report. 


from the heads of four free theological 
colleges, including Manchester College, 
Oxford, England. The Commission. in- 


_ cluded Professor Francis G. Peabody, of 


Harvard University, chairman; Professor 
Carver, Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard ; Dr. Crothers ; Professor Foster, 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, 
Chicago University; and representatives 
from various parts of the United States, 
including ministers, laymen, and pro- 
fessors. The report im eztenso extends 
over sixty-three pages; the report of the 
Commission as a whole occupies thirteen 
pages, the rest being taken up with com- 
munications from.the Commissioners and 
correspondents. The inquiries of the Com- 
mission were concerned not so much with 
theological education in general as with 
the special conditions of colleges on the 
free basis. Needless to say the Com- 
missioners have not approached the col- 
leges as ‘‘ critics,’’ but as critics. The 
colleges wish to adapt themselves to the 
new needs of the churches, and one pur- 
pose of the criticism is to make the col- 
leges truly attractive to the ablest and 
best young men. Professor Christie, Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Meadville 
(a college which is similar to our Man- 
chester College), a member of the Com- 
mission, has prepared a comparative 


statement of the actual curricula of several: 


such colleges, by request of the Com- 
mission. Professor Wilbur, the head of 
another college, gives a statistical study of 
the relation between college training and 
professional efficiency. 

The report draws attention to the 
difference between free colleges and 
those founded on a church. The latter 
must give time and attention and labour 
to apologetic studies of a kind quite 
different from the work of the free college. 
“* It must be admitted that this discrimi- 
nation of purpose has not been generally 
and consistently made. The curricula of 
those schools to which candidates for the 
Unitarian ministry usually resort were 


originally constructed after the model of 


Hvangelical institutions, with the same 
departments of study—Old Testament, 
New Testament, Church History, Theology, 


Report of the Commission on Theological Edu- 
cation to the General Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches. With Correspon- 
dence. October, 1913. Boston; Press of Geo. 
H, Ellis Co, 
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and Pastoral Care—maintained as of equal 
weight and significance. Adaptation to 
the needs of a new world of thought has 
been made under the form of an earlier 
tradition. The expansion and enrichment 
which theology has received within the 
last half-century from many contributory 
sciences has not had adequate recognition, 
either in requirements of study or in 
methods of instruction.’’ The report is 
emphatic in stating that ‘‘the School 
exists not primarily for the sake of its 
Faculty, but for the sake of the students. 
It is a vocational school, like those which 
train young men for the calling of the law 
or of medicine.’’ As Professor Carpenter 
justly remarks: ‘‘ We must have scholars , 
but, provided we understand their methods, 
we need not all be scholars.’’ ‘‘ The 
Faculty of such a School must be scholars 
of distinction, but they must also be 
men of spiritual power. This con- 
dition of efficiency is all the more impera- 
tive where authority and tradition are 
subordinated to the immediate witness of 
the religious life.’ The report then anim- 
adverts on attracting by subsidies students 
who may be well-meaning but who in 
ability are deficient; mental ability has 
been thought not to be necessary, or so 
necessary, in the ministry as in other 
professions: “‘ and, as fast as this type 
has been drawn into the profession, the 
more virile, self-confident, and self-respect- 
ing have been repelled from it.’’ The 
Commission deals faithfully with the 
arguments brought forward in defence of 
what it here attacks, but decides that 
“* the quality, even more than the quantity, 
has failed to keep pace with the demands 
of the-churches.’’ In the free churches, it 
says, the minister must either lead or fail. 
There is a uniquely great opportunity here 
for “‘men of power, insight, vigour, 
learning, and vision’’; ‘‘ and, it must 
be added, there is a very limited oppor- 
tunity for half-trained, sentimental, limp, 
or discouraged ministers.’’ ‘‘ The School 
of Theology which offers these supreme 
persuasions may have few students, but 
they will be worth having; and, where 
none but the best are welcomed, there the 
best will want to come.”’ 

As to practical suggestions’ for the 
teaching in the free theological college, 
“The Old Testament will be analysed 
with critical skill, but it will also be inter- 
preted with spiritual insight. The New 
Testament will provide many fascinating 
problems of authenticity and relationship ; 
but the fundamental task of the New 
Testament Department will be to transmit 
a spiritual tradition, and to rescue from 
the letter which killeth the spirit which 
gives life. The History of Religion, and 
of the Christian religion in particular, in- 
stead of being a colourless record of 
remote and unreal controversies, will 
become a dramatic picture of social and 
intellectual evolution, abounding in sugges- 
tive lessons for the modern minister.’’ 
The Commission emphasises the need of 
studying the technique of preaching, but 
still adds, “‘ It is important to learn how 
to preach, but it is much more important 
to have something much at heart which 
itis worth while tosay.’’ The teaching of 
the college, moreover, says the report, 
‘* should examine the principles and history 


of Christian symbolism, the psychology of 


worship, and the relation of religion to 
education, music, and art.’? Sociology 
receives its due discussion and place— 
an. important one. 

A point not so unimportant as it looks 
is this: ‘‘‘ The disciplinary studies,’ ” 
Dr. Crothers says; «belong to the college 
course ’’ (7.e., the undergraduate course 
at the university). z 

The report sums up that ‘* new conditions 
call for a new kind of preparation.’? It 
adds advice as to the subjects which ought 
to be studied in the latter part of the uni- 
versity undergraduate course, before enter- 
ing the theological college—sociology, Ger= 
man, &c, The report concludes with a 
pean on the theological calling if carried — 
out in the terms and spirit of its recom- 
mendations. 

It need hardly be. added that other 
matters of interest and importance are 
dealt with within the covers of the report : 
eg., ‘‘ student ministry ’’ work, which is 
considered desirable, if not essential. 
Dr. Carpenter’s communication is an explicit 
endorsement of the report as a whole, 
while he points out the importance of 
the study of literature, as does Dr. Fenn, 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity Faculty. 
The latter says truly, ‘‘ To conduct public 
worship in such a way as to widen the 
horizons of life and impart the sense of — 
human fellowship and divine communion 
is a central and significant task, and for 
this no other institution exists than the 
church, and no other profession than the 
ministry.” 

The head of Meadville College, Mr. 
Southworth, says that the minister of 
to-day is expected to have some knowledge 
of the following subjects, among others, 
‘* biology, psychology, sociology, political 
economy, ethics, pedagogy, modern litera- 
ture, and history.’’ ‘*‘ On the other 
hand,’’ he continues, ‘“‘ there are many 
subjects which seem to have a rightful 
place in the theological curriculum that 
have no vocational value on account of the 
way in which they are taught. A course in 
Hebrew Literature, or New Testament 
Exegesis, or Church Doctrine, might be as 
devoid of religious significance as a course 
in the writing of Latin verse,’” and he 
adds more on the concrete object of minis- 
terial training. ‘‘ Attention has probably 
been too largely centred on the past, and 
not enough on the present.’’ ‘‘ Modern 
literature, portraying as it does the hopes 
and despairs of modern life, its unhealthful - 
as well as its healthful tendencies, its 
idealism and its vices, will have such a 
place in the theological curriculum as it 
has not had in the past.’? Mr. Southworth 
insists that the theological teacher must be 
a personality, and that he will be a failure 
if he does not realise that he must ‘* trans- 
mute learning into power,’’ and “‘ train 
self-directing personalities,’ and ‘* give 
the zest and material for their work.’’ 
‘‘The instructor in homiletics is not the 
only member of the faculty who teaches 
men, how to preach.’’ Mr. Southworth in- 
sists that there must be co-operation 
between the college and the churches. 
‘* A company of theological students can 
render excellent service to the churches in 
their vicinity, especially the stronger 
churches, which may perhaps be able to 
give a financial return.’’ Thus the student 
may learn. The college will turn its atten- 
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tion ‘less largely to scholastic problems 
and historic controversies.’’ Mr. South- 
worth believes in ‘‘ a radical modification 
in theological education, if not a revolution 
in its aims and methods.’’ 

Mr. Wilbur points out that it is the duty 
of the minister to ‘* nurse’ candidates 
for the theological college, and parents 
have the duty similarly; but, of course, 
this can only be done conscientiously when 
the career provides sufficient guarantees. 
Mr. Wilbur proves from statistics ‘* that 
one’s probability of gainmg a permanent 
foothold in the ministry is increased from 
four to eight times by a full college and 
divinity course, rather than by anything 
less ; and that one’s probabilities of achiey- 
ing distinction are similarly ificreased from 
six to twenty times ’’—there are, of course, 
exceptions. Ministers deficient in training 
ought to ‘‘ make up” and ought to have 
the opportunities to do so, Mr. Wilbur 
says: ‘‘It is expected that the fully- 
trained minister of to-day will have 
mastered the philosophical foundations of 
religion, no less than the Biblical ones ; 
that he will have a wide knowledge of 
extra-Biblical literature, ancient and 
modern; that he will have a just know- 
ledge of the main non-Christian religions ; 
that he will be a specialist in religious 
education ; and that he will be competent 
to discuss questions: of social well-being 
or social reform from the basis of a funda- 
mental knowledge of the history and prin- 
ciples of economics and sociology... . 
The Philosophy and Psychology of Reli- 
gion, the History of Religions other than 
Jewish or Christian, Religious Education, 
and General and Practical Sociology are 
to-day as indispensable elements in minis- 
terial training as any others. I also think 
that, in addition to the subjects named, 
it would be of great profit to offer courses 
in the study of great religious or devotional 
classics, and of great works of literature 
(Dante, Milton, ‘ Faust,’ the religious 
poets) dealing largely with religious themes, 
and that the study of religious music and 
religious art are worthy of, at least, an 
optional place in the curriculum.”’ 


Roserr F. Rattray. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 


BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and | 


all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Srr,—I am indeed grateful to all who 
have answered so promptly to my appeal 
and contributed such a handsome sum ; 
£200 was more thanI dared hope for. The 
refugees, some 5,000, in Scutari are being 
cared for ; but Colonel Phillips writes that 
the unfortunate creatures who are houseless 
on the mountains are beginning to die 
at the rate of twenty a day. The Rey. 
P. B. Kennedy, an American missionary, 
who is at work at Elbasan, writes very 
- gratefully for the help I was able to send 


him, and says he, as far as possible, is 
trying to give work as well as charity. 
He has been paying refugee women to 
make clothes which he and Mrs. Kennedy 
then distribute. The Government there 
is giving bread several times a week, and 
Mr. Kennedy and his wife are working 
at clothing the people, and have imported 
condensed milk for sick children. So far, 
he writes, he has clothed 2,142 people 
and given 300 wadded quilts. 

I think these details will interest your 
subscribers. I will send a cheque at once 
to Colonel Phillips, and with many thanks 
to you and your readers, yours, &c., 


M. Evirx Duruam. 
1164, King Henry’s-road, N.W. 
January 27, 1914. 


A CONTRIBUTOR who desires to remain 
anonymous writes to us as follows :— 

‘“The reading of Miss Durham’s article 
in Tue InquireR brought back to me the 
tales I listened to fifty years ago about 
the aftermath of the Napoleonic wars in 
Central Europe. In the long winter 
evenings, and all of us leaning comfortably 
against the warm glazed tiles of the huge 
stove, an octogenarian’ great-uncle would 
give us an account of the stirring times 
of his youth—when the news came of the 
storming of the Bastille ; how the Tuileries 
fell after the brave stand of, the Swiss 
Guard; and how, a few years later, the 
French armies entered our mountain land, 
welcomed in some parts where feudal 
laws still prevailed, resisted in Berne and 
the forest cantons by men, women and 
children who had lived under democracy 
for centuries past; how towns were pil- 
laged, villages burned, homesteads ruined, 
and the surviving left to misery and 
starvation. Many men being drafted away 
to supply levies for Napoleon’s foreign 
wars, land got out of cultivation; bad 
seasons, the ‘ seven lean years’ followed. 
The stress of want in the winters grew so 
great that less and less could be spared 
for sowing and seed-planting. Young and 
old were longing for the return of spring 
and new growth of food. 

« The same great-uncle was to me such an 
inexhaustible source of folk-lore, traditions, 
apparitions, wood-sprites, and ‘ browny ’ 
doings of long, long ago, that it was but 
human that I should ascertain from my 
parents whether those war tales were 
things of living memory or whether ‘ the 
seven lean years’ were those of Joseph in 
Egypt. Yes, they both told me, my own 
grandparents had been through those hard 
times when people were thankful to gather 
the young thistles along the hedges to be 
boiled for food, and when dandelion -por- 
ridge was a delicacy. And in other parts 
of the country, where everything had been 
ruined by the foreign soldiers it was even 
worse; children would have starved to 
death had it not been for some large- 
hearted people, and foremost among them 
a schoolmaster, Pestalozzi, who gathered 
the orphan children round him in the forest 
cantons and in French Switzerland, and 
not only taught them, but fed and kept 
them in warm rooms in cold weather. 
‘And the new way he taught those boys 
and girls,’ added mother, ‘you will be 
taught when your school age arrives next 
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spring, for our old village schoolmaster— 
by now the oldest in the land—was trained 


in the teachers’ seminary founded by 


Pestalozzi.’ 
“Ttis just thirty years ago this last week 


of January when a kind fate granted me- 


at least a passing tramp’s acquaintance 


with the classic shores of the Aegean, return- — 


ing from the coast of Asia Minor via Athens, 
round Morea, past the Ionian Islands to 
Corfu, where, looking to the north-east, 
I could watch the sharp ridges of Albania 
covered with snow. The sky was beauti- 
fully blue, the sun shone brightly, but a 
keen cutting north-east wind swept across 
from those heights. In the valleys between 
those now often shelterless hills the inno- 
cent yictims of the recent happenings in 


Albania are going through what happened’ 


in Central Europe a little over a century 
ago. ‘The coming six to eight weeks, until 
Nature again brings forth her buds and 
green, are the most trying ones; but for 
a long time to come will apply that terse, 
almost cynically grim, but true, Italian 
proverb: ‘ Crepa, cavallo! l’erba cresce ! ’ 
(Die, horse! the grass is growing.) Shall 
this happen again a hundred years hence, 
as it stands before us to-day, as it was ‘a 
century ago? Will a loftier conception 
of what true religion means dawn over the 
human race? Or is it not true what they 


sing up there in Appenzell, in the open | 


square, at the opening of their yearly 
* Landsgemeinde ’ :— 


‘ All Life floweth out of Thee ! ; 
Poureth forth in myriad streamlets 
Through Thy worlds, and all proclaiming : 
Lord, Thy handiwork are we! Lord, 

Thy handiwork are we.’ 


«But of one thing we may be sure, for hill- 
folk do remember, and the mountain echo 
of noble deeds never dies out. As the 
name of Pestalozzi is revered to-day on 
many a Swiss hillside, so will be Miss 
Durham’s in Albania, ‘ until the valleys 
are raised up and the mountains laid 
low.’.”’ 

a 


THE CHAPELS IN WHICH MARK 
RUTHERFORD PREACHED. 


Srr,—In consequence of the letters that 
have appeared under the above heading 
asking for information I feel I ought to 
make a few statements that may be worth 
considering, for 
Rutherford preached in the Friars-street 
Chapel, Ipswich. Since the first request 
for information I have been through the 
chapel-records that are now preserved in 
permanent form, but I am sorry to say I 
can find no correspondence or entry 
referring to Mr. Hale White’s visit. There 
is, however, just a possibility that the 
chapel secretary at that date, who was a 
keen collector of autographs, may have 
destroyed the simple letters that passed, 
and have just preserved the signatures. 
The secretary died a few years back, and 
his collection of autographs was sold and 
dispersed. But I have a recollection of 


Hale White occupying the pulpit for at 


least two Sundays about 1853-4. The 
strongest impression made upon me was 
by his extempore prayers; for at that 
time I was reading Shakespeare with keen- 
ness, and Mr. 
quotation from ‘‘ The Tempest ’’—‘‘ the 


I believe that Mark 


White’s fine use of the _ 
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cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces ” 
—remains in my mind. A bookseller of 
my own age in this town tells me that he 
quite remembers Mr. White. The book- 


‘seller, although not a member of the 


chapel, attended Mr. White’s services at 
the request of a friend of his, a Mr. Smy. 


_ Now this Mr. Smy was a great admirer 


of Mr. White, and a member of the chapel. 
He was quite in favour of inviting Mr. 
White to the vacant pulpit, but the rest 
of the members thought the preacher too 
young. 

The town of Ipswich shows features 
corresponding with those mentioned in the 


- Autobiography. The river Orwell passes 


through the town, and the Gipping above 
The endowment of the chapel 
at that time was just the’ sum named 
(£100). But the building itself is not of 
brick. It is plastered. However, the old 
houses surrounding the chapel are brick, 
so Mr. White may have relied on a general 
impression. A gentleman who was at this 
time a frequent attendant, but not a 
member, resided in Tanner’s-lane, in the 
only fair-sized house in the lane, the rest 
of the neighbourhood being very poor. 
This gentleman would, at times, entertain 
visiting preachers. From his house it 
was quite easy to take a pleasant walk 
by the banks of the Gipping, and doubtless 
with visitors this would often be taken.— 
Yours, &c. 
W. J. Scopes 
(Warden of the chapel for the past 50 years). 
Ardath, Marlborough-road, Ipswich, 
January 27, 1914. 


——— oe 


_THE CHILDREN’S WHITE CROSS 
LEAGUE IN DUBLIN. 


Str,—May we ask for your hospitality 
to report progress of the relief work of the 
Children’s White Cross League in Dublin ? 
For the past twelve weeks we have been 
able to look after some 1,000 mothers and 
their babies, thanks to Mrs.. Rudmose 
Brown and her band of helpers, who con- 
vert daily the generosity of the press and 
public into bread and milk. Mrs. Brown 
now writes :—‘‘ Matters are in a most 
critical state here. The privations of the 
past 21 weeks are beginning to tell on the 
mothers and children who come under my 
notice. Those who have had a regular 
supply of food from here have improved 
immensely—babies who could hardly hold 
up their heads from weakness begin to 
take an interest in our doings—but still I 
have to turn away many with tears in their 
eyes and pinched, starved babies in their 
arms. ... The various gifts have been 
so much appreciated, but more are urgently 
needed—-clothes, too, especially boots for 
the poor mothers, many of whom come out 
of hospital with no boots and hardly any 
clothes. Up till now I have been able to 
supply each new baby with a small set of 
most needful clothes, and I badly need 
more children’s left-off underclothing ’’ 
(which should be sent direct to Mrs. 
Brown, 74, Thomas-street, Dublin). 

We have to-day sent our last weekly 
cheque of £50, and unless further funds 
come in very speedily, we must close the 
centre on February 1, but we are very 
hopeful that Mrs, Brown’s appeal will 


touch many a heart, and open many a 
purse that cannot remain closed in the face 
of cold and hungry children.—Y ours, &c. 


JANE CoBpEN. Unwin, Hon. Treas. 
BarBarRaA TCHAYKOVSKY, Hon. Sec. 
3, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C., 
January 26, 1914. 


——————_ ee 


THE RELIGIOUS FREEMAN AND 
CHRISTIAN THINKER. 


Sir,—May I ask your courtesy and 
the publicity of your columns for a few 
words about the new monthly sheet 
issued under the auspices of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association? The 
paper is intended for free circulation in 
the Liverpool district. It is not denomina- 
tional in the sense of containing ‘‘ News of 
the Churches ’’ and the like, but is issued 
primarily to reach any religious seekers 
not within the sphere of one of our own 
worshipping communities. The hope is (1) 
that it may be read by our own members ; 
(2) that these may be able to circulate 
copies among friends; (3) that it may 
prove a stimulus and aid in the systematic 
distribution of liberal religious literature 
in the neighbourhood of any congregation. 
In order to extend the area of its utility, 
it is proposed to offer copies, outside our 
district, at the rate of 1s. per 100, or 10d. 
per 100 ior or above 500 copies, carriage 
forward. Thus a congregation can obtain 
500 copies for 4s. 2d., 1,000 for 8s. 4d., 
which is the actual cost of mechanical 
production over the first’ 10,000 copies 
printed, with a trifling margin for packing. 
The size is 4 pp. 4to, on good paper. 
Sample copies have been sent to ministers, 
and will be forwarded to any one interested 
on application to Booksellers’ Co., 70, 
Lord-street, Liverpool. Postal missions 
may have free any number they can effec- 
tively employ.—Yours, &c., 

H. D. Roserrts. 

123, Bedford-street, Liverpool, 

January 27, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE SAMSON-SAGA. 


The Samson-Saga, and its place in compara- 
tive religion. By A, Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
London : Pitman & Sons. 5s, net. 

Unber this title the writer of the volume 
under notice refers to the story of Samson, 
contained in the Book of Judges (chap. 
xlii.-xvi.) ; and his purpose is to apply 
to that story the ‘‘ solar myth ’’ theory 
in a form based upon the latest materials. 
Since the theory was first propounded 
that Samson was a Sun-hero, a great 
deal of fresh evidence bearing on solar 
mythology has been collected by workers 
in the field of comparative religion. Dr. 
Palmer, in his preface, modestly disclaims 
any other merit for his book than that 
which may be due to his advantage over 
previous scholars in respect of the available 
material ; but not all scholars in the field 
of comparative religion write so clearly 
and pleasantly as he does. The book is 


eminently readable, whether or not one 
agrees with its argument. The present 
writer is no expert in the field of compara- 
tive religion, and can only say how the 
book impresses him, without offering an 
opinion upon the real value of the evidence 
brought forward. ; 

The author admits (Pref., p. ix) that 
‘““ the very large number of confirmatory 
illustrations . . . out of the mythology, 
folklore and poetry of the most diverse 
peoples, ancient and modern, may seem 
to require some apology. They are really 
the staple of the book. Without them it 
would have no value. They are adduced 
under the conviction, which forces itself 
on every student of comparative religion 
and anthropology, that man everywhere 
and at all times formulates much the 
same ideas about the cosmic phenomena 
of nature, and often with the most striking 
resemblances of details. This is especially 
true of the sun conceived as a solar deity 
or hero. In no country is Samson quite 
a stranger.’’ Samson, accordingly, may 
be called a particular case of a general 
principle, and the various. details in the 
Biblical story are expounded only so 
far as they. correspond, or seem to corre- 
spond, with features in the mythology of 
other peoples. The parallels are certainly 
striking and numerous, if they are all 
sound. But the author does not explain 
how all these various bits of solar myth 
came to be pieced together into a fairly 
compact story, whose intention was 
evidently not solar at all; nor does he 
explain how they came to be regarded, as 
they certainly were, as describing incidents 
in the life of a real man. He admits, 
indeed (Pref., p. vil), that “* there is no 
reason to doubt that an. historical per- 
sonage, bearing this name, actually lved 
and fought and rioted in the fields of 
Palestine at an early period, and enjoyed 
a widespread reputation as a popular 
hero among the Israelites.’’ This assur- 
ance, for the encouragement of those 
who are disturbed by the solar myth 
theory of Samson, is repeated later in 
the book. But it is left as a bare assertion. 
Nothing is pointed out as belonging to 
the hifman as opposed to the solar Samson. 
And, indeed, it is hard to see what there 
can be in the story to set to the credit of 
the human Samson when the author has 
finished with his solar hero. Perhaps 
there is nothing. But in that case, why 
not say so? Why keep up the pretence 
of a real human Samson at all? On the 
other hand, and all the more if Samson 
is a solar hero and nothing else, it ought 
to be shown how and when the original 
mythological character of the story was 
lost sight of, and it was taken to be the 
account of the deeds of a real man. It 
is easy enough, especially for an expert 
folk-lorist, to trace parallels of mythology 
in the most unlikely quarters, and all the 
easier when he has a theory to guide him 
towards what he is looking for. But his 
case is not made out until he has shown 
that the details to which he ascribes a 
solar origin cannot be explained on any 
other lines, and that these solar details 
can then be, and actually have been, 
translated from solar into human terms. 
That the story in Judges, xil.—xvi. is 
to some extent coloured by solar mythology 


may well be true; but it seems to the 
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present writer much more probable that 
the Samson story, as a whole, derived 
its interest from the ecapades of a real 
man than that an imported solar myth 
should have driven out every feature of 
the popular hero and left him only his 
name. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the early Hebrews would have 
more. to say about a genial ruffian like 
Samson, who for some years outwitted 
and defeated his and their enemies, than 
about the sun which, like ‘** the poor,”’ 
was ‘‘ always with them’’? It is not 
here contended that every incident in 
the Samson story is historically true. 
No one would contend that all the exploits 
ascribed to Robin Hood actually happened. 
But in the one case as in the other, the 
human interest had its origin in a human 
being and not in a solar myth. Otherwise 
why should the story have been. told, 
and, in the case of Samson, have been 
taken up into the history of the nation ? 

Dr. Palmer’s book is highly ingenious, 
and shows on every page the evidence of 
wide reading ; but to the present writer 
it does not carry conviction. The solar 
myth itself may be all that its devotees 
claim that it is, but one is sometimes 
inclined to wonder whether primitive 
man knew half so much about it as the 
learned scholars who are so sure they 
know just what he meant ? 


R. T.-H. 
——_—_—— 


‘“Wuo’s Wuo’’ is a hardy annual, 
for it is in its sixty-sixth year of issue ; 
but it is only in recent years that it has 
bulked largely in the public eye and 
become the indispensable vade mecum for 
all whose business it is to know about 
other people. Every year it grows in 
bulk (2,226 pages in 1913, 2,314 pages 
in 1914), and the great ones of the earth 
will have to cease to be quite so prolific 
or else settle down to the pleasant con- 
viction that it is rather distinguished to 
be left out. For the journalist and the 
man of affairs it has its sober uses, but, 
unlike many books of reference, it is an 
amusing companion for idle moments, 
for it appeals equally to our need of-solid 
information -and our insatiable curiosity | 
about all the world and his wife. (London : | 
A. & C. Black, 15s. net.) 


Wir its fourth number, Poetry and 
Drama completes its first year of life. It 
came into existence and has maintained 
itself in its present most attractive form 
as part of the enterprise of the Poetry 
Bookshop, under the leadership of Mr. 
Harold Monro. The quaint shop at 35, 
Devonshire-street, Theobald’s-road, W.C., 
is a veritable oasis of the spirit in a world 
of mean streets, and Poetry and Drama 
is the messenger of its ideals in wider 
fields. The present number contains 
original verse by Robert Bridges, Thomas 
Hardy, Rupert Brooke, W. H. Davies 
and many others; a play «The Golden 
Doom,”’ by Lord Dunsany; a study of 
Francis Thompson, by J. C. Squire; a 
chronicle of current English and French 
poetry, an annotated list of recent books, 
and many other beautiful and useful 
things. An’ urgent appeal is made for 
new annual subscribers (10s, 6d. post 
free), and the Editor hopes to double 
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his circulation. But he has another hope, 
which probably lies quite as near to his 
heart, namely, ‘‘ that Poetry Bookshops 
will eventually be established in all the 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


principal towns of England—not as insti- 


tutions, but as houses of enjoyment.”’ 


THERE will probably be loss as well as 
gain in the amalgamation of the British 
Friend with the larger and mote cos- 
mopolitan undertaking to be known as 


Present Day Papers. ‘‘The journal,’’ 


it is stated, 


the Society of Friends. 


larger things ; 


hopes and aspirations. 


the world.’’ Dr. Rufus Jones, of Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania, will be the Editor, 


assisted by an Editorial Board of English 
and American Friends and a few others 


who are in close religious sympathy. 
Mr. Edward Grubb, 3, George-street, 
Croydon, will act as the agent for the 
paper in England. The first. number, 


which has just been issued, contains 


several articles of value, but we hope 
that in future room will be found for 
some reference to the corporate activi- 
ties of the Society of Friends, which are 


of no less interest to a large circle of| 


readers than the able and devout dis- 
cussion of more abstract questions. 


Bo SS 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Wm. Brackwoop & Sons :—The 
Religious Spirit: P. H. Waddell, D.D. 2s. 
net. 
Mr. T. Werner Laurie :—A Dictionary of 
Keclesiastical Terms: John S.  Bumpus. 
6s. net. 

Mr. A. Martin :—Momories of Ministry : 
Alexander Webster. 

Tue NorTHAMPTON Press :—Apostolic Falli- 
bility: S. H. Halford. 1s. 

OxrorD UNIvERsITy Press :—EHssays and 
Studies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion: Collected by C. H. Herford. Vol. 4. 
5s. net. 

Mr. T. Fisaer Unwin :—Thoughts on 
Christian History: Hon. A. 8. G. Channing. 
7s. 6d, net. The Meaning of Christianity : 
F. A. M. Spencer, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 2 

Messrs. Wittiams & NorGate :—Home 
University Library, ls. net per vol.: Com- 
mon-sense in Law, Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, 
D.C.L.; Literature of the New Testament, 
Prof. G. F. Moore, D.D., LL.D. ; Prehistorie 
Britain, Robert Munro, F.R.S.E. ; Unemploy- 
ment, Prof. A. C. Pigou; Problems of Village 
Life, E. N. Bennett, M.A. 

‘ MiscELLANEOUS. 

Harvard Theological Review, Mind, The 

Cornhill, Contemporary Review, Progress. 


——___—_— 


A FULL report of the debate ‘‘ Do 
Miracles Happen ? ’’ at the Little Theatre 
is being published as a sixpenny booklet by 
the Christian Commonwealth, Salisbury- 
square, H.C. ; 


‘‘ will bear an undenomina- 
tional title, and will be without sectarian 
marks or badges, but it will be devoted, 
in fact dedicated, to the propagation of 
the message, the ideals and the spirit of 
Those who have 
accepted the responsibilities of the under- 
taking have primarily in view the spiritual 
growth and enlargement of Friends every- 
where who are ready to go forward to 
and, secondly, the pre- 
sentation of the vital and spiritual prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the wider circle 
of persons who have kindred views and 
It will be an 
attempt to carry this spiritual type of 
Christianity into the thought and life of 


JESUS, OUR TEACHER AND FRIEND. — 


IV.—Tur Heater or DISEAsSEs, 


In reading the Gospel stories about — 


Jesus as preacher of the Kingdom of God 
and friend and helper of his people, we come 


upon many marvellous things, which he ~ 


is said to have done, such as calming the 
storm upon the Lake or Sea of Galilee by 
the power of his word, and himself walking 
upon the water without sinking in. And it 
is told of him repeatedly, that by laying 


his hands on sick people, or by the power of 


nis word alone, he healed them, and even 
brought back the dead to life again. 

Must we think of these things as part of 
the actual life of Jesus? Was he in that 
sense a wonder-worker? It was natural, 
as I have already said, for the people of 
that time to believe, and to tell wonder- 
stories about so great and wonderful a man, 
and we are quite sure that many of the 


things told of him did not really happen in _ 


that way. The value of the stories for us 
is in part that they show how deep was 


‘the impression of personal power Jesus 


made upon his people. The stories are not 


all of the same kind. Some of them may — 


have arisen through the misunderstanding 


of natural things, which .the disciples — 
magnified into marvels, and some by the~ 


turning of ancient poetic prophecies (such 
as Isaiah xxxv.5, 6), or figurative language 
of Jesus himself, into stories of things he 


actually did. That might easily happen — 
among those who believed him to be the | 


Messiah, because it was the kind of thin 
expected of him. oe 
Thus when John the Baptist sent from ~ 


his prison to ask of Jesus, because he had 


heard of his wonderful ministry, whether 
he was actually the Christ (the Messiah), 
Jesus is represented as answering to the 


messengers : ‘‘ Go your way and tell John _ 


the things which ye do hear and see; the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have good tidings preached to 
them ’’ (Matthew xi. 4, 5). That may be 
meant to refer to actual works of bodily 
healing; but as the last words are of 
preaching good tidings to the poor, it may 


well be that the rest also is speaking in a — 


figurative way of the light Jesus. brought, 
by the power of his preaching and his per- 
sonal influence, to those who had been 
blind to religious truth, the cleansing of the 
purer spirit he kindled in the hearts of 
men, the new eagerness and power to walk 
in the way of righteousness he wakened m 
them, the new life he gave to those who had 
been dead in sin or stolid indifference to 
the things of God. It is true to-day, as it 
has been through all the Christian centuries, 
no less than in his own lifetime, that Jesus 
does open blind eyes and make the deaf 
hear, and cleanses by his pure touch and 
rouses men to new and better life as they 
learn to follow him, and learn with him, in 
his spirit of love and trust, to do the_ 
Father’s will. te 
But while that is so, a careful reading 
of the Gospels, with what, we know of the 
later history and the lives of other men, 


leads us to think that one reason for these gC 
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is 


many stories of wonderful works of healing 

is that Jesus did actually possess and 

exercise a power of personal control and 

healing, by which he was able, simply by the 

influence of his presence, his touch and his 

word, to bring relief to many people 

suffering from certain kinds of disease. If 

that was so, the stories would be sure to be 

exaggerated and multiplied, and many 
impossible things would be told of him; 
but the truth at the back of it all seems 
to be that it was especially in cases where ’ 
people were suffering from nervous and 
mental disorders that he was able to help. 
The poor sufferers are called in the Gospels 
demoniacs, possessed with devils or demons, 
and the people thought that such affliction. 
was the work of evil spirits. What Jesus 
did was by the commanding power of his 
pure, loving, and noble nature, first to 
quiet and so in many instances to cure these 
wnhappy ones. We cannot tell exactly 

~ how far this power went, but clearly it was 
very wonderful, and it is not in Jesus alone 
that it has been found. 

Let me give you an example of a very 

- striking kind, parallel to some of the Gospel 
stories, from the life of a great religious 
teacher of a later time and of our own 
country. George Fox was a young mag of 
twenty-five in the year 1649, the first year 
of the Commonwealth, after the execution 
of King Charles I., and had already for 
‘some time been bearing his testimony 
among the people to the inwardness and 
the spiritual power of true religion. He 
had been in prison in Nottingham, and 
when he was set free, he tells us in his 
Journal, ‘‘ I travelled as before, in the 
work of the Lord. And coming to Mansfield 
Woodhouse, there was a distracted woman 
under a doctor’s hand, with her hair loose 
all about her ears; and he was about to 
let her blood, she being first bound, and 
many people being about her, holding her 
by violence; but he could get no blood 
from her. And I desired them to unbind 
her and let her alone; for they could not 
touch the spirit in her, by which she was 

- tormented ; so they did unbind her. And 
I was moved to speak to her, and in the 
name of the Lord to bid her, Be quiet and 

still; and she was so. And the Lord’s 
power settled her mind, and she mended ; 
and afterwards received the truth, and 
continued in it till her death.’’ 

This is one example, and there are many 
others in the lives of men of commanding 
power, down to our own time (Father 
Mathew, the great temperance worker, is 
one of these), from which we may see very 
vividly, I think, how that power of Jesus 
may have been exercised among his own 
people. If you read Mark i. 21—ii. 12, 
remembering the scene in Fox’s life, I 
think you will be able to picture more 
clearly what actually took place. You 
will see how the people crowded round 
Jesus to be healed, how they trusted his 
power, and begged his. help, and how, 

_because he had compassion on them, he 
did what he could. But that was not the 
chief work for which he came, and he did 
not want it to be the chief thing for which 
the people cared. More than once, when 
he had healed a man, he told him to go 
away quietly and thank God, but not tell 
about it in public, for he did not want that 
excitement among the people to grow; 
and often he withdrew himself to a quiet 


place, to rest and be alone with God. It 
was the inward truth of the Kingdom of 
God that he wanted most of all to bring 
home to the people’s hearts and lives. 
V. D. D. 

Erratum.—lIn last week’s article, 1. 10 
from the end, for ‘‘ self-peacefulness ’’ 
read ‘‘ self-forgetfulness.’’ 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Women’s Work In ZiRicH. 


Tur visitor to Zirich who interests 
himself in the every-day life of the town 
soon notices amongst the many inns and 
restaurants some that bear the name: 
** Alkoholfreie Wirtschaften.’’ On inquiry 
he is told that they were conceived and are 
carried on by the Ziircher Frauenverein. 
On entering any of these restaurants one 
finds oneself in an atmosphere of wellbeing 
even before one takes a place at one of the 
small tables. The waitresses, who are 
called Saaltochter in Switzerland, are 
bright, intelligent-looking girls, who at once 
introduce one to the ways of the establish- 
ment. You buy a metal token, which 
represents a cup of tea or coffee, or cocoa. 
You go up to the buffet and choose bread 
and butter, or cake, or whatever you fancy ; 
and for the cost of 3d. you can enjoy an 
excellent cup of coffee and bread and 
butter, while another penny gives you a 
slice of wholesome cake, baked on the 
premises in a kitchen replete with all the 
aids to scientific cooking which the heart of 
woman can desire. At dinner time you 
find various rooms set apart for diners with 
lighter or heavier purses. For 5d. you 
can have soup, meat and vegetables, and 
fruit. If you are a vegetarian you are 
catered for. There are dinners at 7d, and 
9d., and for the person of luxurious habits 
at 1s. All the food is good, and there is 
wholesome variety. The tables are attrac- 
tive with flowers, and blue glass jugs for 
water ; on the walls you may read quota- 
tions from the poets. No wonder one feels 
at home in such inns. 

_ And who are the people who frequent 
these places? All sorts and conditions of 
men and women. In the larger establish- 
ments rooms are set apart for people who 
dine more expensively, for those who have 
the shilling dinners; but in the rooms 
where one spends only 5d. for one’s dinner 
you may find working men side by side 
with parsons, students, artists; while in 
the rooms for women, teachers, shop 
assistants and working women are dining 
together. Even school children whose 
mothers are at work find their way to the 
dining room, where they are properly cared 
for, their parents knowing that this will 
be the case. The Wirtschaften are fre- 
quented all day long. In the evening some 
of the rooms which are required for dinner 
are set free for other uses, and are often 
engaged for social purposes. No gratui- 
ties are allowed. This gives dignity to the 


Saaltochter, who are made to feel by the 
management that they are helping forward 


a social work which is gradually influencing 
the lives of many people. There is never 
any thrusting forward of the underlying 
idea of making life better and more worth — 
living by the elimination of the use of 
alcohol. You are simply served admirably, 
and with the best of food and drink, and 
you are grateful for all that is done for 
you. 


Whose is the master-mind which directs 
this movement? That was the question 
which presented itself to me at once. Iwas 
told that Frau Professor Orelli had been 
one of the first to take up the question : 
How to stem the tide of alcoholism which 
brought disaster to so many. I wrote to - 
her for reports, and she very kindly came 
to seeme. It was a great privilege to meet 
this modest woman, who said very little 
about the important share she has had in 
this movement; but it 1s easy to guess 
that she is the soul of it all. A look into 
her face reveals much, and when I visited 
some of the Wirtschaften her name was the 
‘“open Sesame’’ to every part of the 
establishment. She has made this move- _ 
ment her life-work, and she is the inspirer 
of like-minded women who have joined 
themselves together as members of the 
Ziircher Frauenverein. 

The history of the movement is of in- 
terest. In the summer of 1897 a com- 
mittee of ladies, anxious to do something 
in’ the fight against alcoholism, held a 
bazaar in order to raise a sum of money 
which should enable them to start a cafe. 
They realised a little over £700. In order 
to extend the usefulness of the effort 
they were making, the Committee formed ~ 
an Association, which - took the name 
‘* Women’s Union for Temperance and 
Social Wellbeing.’’ In December the café 
was started. It could accommodate 60 
guests. Mrs. Orelli, in her sketch of the 
movement, says: ‘* Now began our ap- 
prenticeship. From the very first day we 
saw much that required changing, both in 
management and equipment; but during 
this wholesome phase of our development, 
when we were keen to detect drawbacks, 
we were never without sympathisers. The 
public did not find fault with our many 
imperfections, and the café enjoyed such 
popularity that we were forced to consider 
the opening of other places. We could not 
afford high rents, and several inns which 
would. have been suitable were in the 
hands of the brewers. In spite of all 
difficulties, however, we were able in the 
spring of 1899, in only a little more than 
two years from the time of starting, to open 
our fifth establishment.’’ It was this 
desire to learn and to serve which has been 
the secret of success. To-day the Frauen- 
verein manages 12 restaurants, seven of 
which are in buildings owned by it. These 
buildings are centrally heated, and the © 
kitchens are equipped with steam apparatus, 
some of which owes its conception to the 
nimble minds of members of the Committee. 
In one of the inns I saw an immense 
electrically-heated oven baking the whole- 
some and delicious fruit cakes which tempt 
the buyer at the buffet. 

In the Volkshaus on the Helvetia Platz 
the restaurant is on a grand scale. It is 
in the middle of the homes of the working- 
class population of Ziirich. It was. there, 
in the large hall, that August Bebel lay 
in state. The Volkshaus is the meeting 
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place and social centre of the workers. 
The various trade unions have their 
committee rooms there, and the Pestalozzi- 
Verein has established a library and 
reading room in the building. It was 
a brave thing for the women to undertake 
the working of the restaurant of such an 
important place. It was done at the 
urgent request of the trustees of the Volks- 
haus. ‘he high rent which the Frauen- 
verein agreed to pay to the trustees, 
nearly £600 a year, enabled the latter 
to complete the building, and the women 
contributed nearly £450 towards the com- 
pletion of the rooms, and they also ex- 
pended nearly £1,200 on furnishings. 
The result justified the daring step taken. 
The Jarge, lofty, airy rooms, with. their 
polished oak floors, hold 300 people, and 
the earliest guests arrive at 5.30a.m. The 
women have the satisfaction to know that 
they have helped in the. erection of the 
People’s House, which may be justly 
called one of the grandest aids to sc cial 
wellbeing. 

One more of the establishments requires 
special notice, namely, the Kurhaus Ziirich- 
berg. Situated on one of the loftiest 
points near Ziirich—it is 2,130 ft. above 
the sea—it commands a magnificent view 
of the town, the Limmat Valley, the lake, 
and the mountains. At the back of the 
building is an extensive wood. In the 
front of the building and at one side of it 
there is a wide terrace with awnings, 
which is often crowded with visitors from 
the town who come here for afternoon 
tea or coffee. The Kurhaus can accom- 
modate 60 guests, and’ there are 30 em- 
ployees livingin the house. The charges 
for visitors who remain at least 5 days are 
from 34 to 44 francs per day; for service 
and light 2 francs per week are charged ; 
and in winter 2d. per day for fires. No 
gratuities are allowed. Only people who 
are in need of rest and lovers of Nature 
are welcomed ; invalids, who require nurs- 
ing, cannot be received. When the de- 
mand for rooms exceeds the supply Swiss 
people have the preference. In summer 
the Kurhaus attracts crowds of. people 
from the town. On Sundays the number 
may be from 1,000 to 4,000. For these pro- 
vision is made in the adjoining wood, 
where tables and seats are placed under 
the trees, and food and tea and coffee are 
served from ‘several buffets. Whole fami- 
les come, and for the children there are 
open spaces for games. It was ona Sunday 
last September that I saw the terrace and 
the wood given over to a most orderly 
crowd of people who were spending the 
afternoon there. Amongst them I met 
Frau Orelli, whose face beamed with 
pleasure. She was especially pleased to 
see so many children and young people 
there. The view from the grounds of 
the Kurhaus was unusually clear—the 
snow mountains stood out clearly against 
a blue sky. One of the men whom I spoke 
to was eager to point out the Titlis, Tédi, 
and Glarnisch. 

One word more about the financial aspect 
of this great enterprise of the Ziircher 
Frauenverein, which is not the least 
interesting part of the whole matter. The 
inns pay because they are carried on in 
an absolutely businesslike manner. The 
buying is watched over and guided by a 
special committee. Everything must be of 


the best—the best being in the long run 
the cheapest. The milk—about 2,000 
quarts daily—comes from the United 
Ziivcher Dairies, who charge the highest 
price for milk. They are under scientific 
milk control, and their farms are thoroughly 
inspected. Not only is the buying done 
in a thorough manner, but all the cooks 
and serving maids see that there is no 
waste anywhere. Further, there is a 
strict system of book-keeping and a con- 
stant supervision by ladies of the Com- 
mittee. This enables the management to 
see what prices must be charged in order 
to have a sufficient surplus for current 
expenses. In the year 1911 the business 
expenses amounted to 41:3 per cent. of 
the gross receipts. The cost of food 
sold to guests is not included in business 
expenses. All the bills are paid on de- 
livery or monthly, and no credit is given. 

The employees deserve a chapter to 
themselves. In December, 1894, the café 
was commenced with three persons. Now 
the Association employs 400 girls and mar- 
ried women. ~ Only a few men are employed 
as porters. On Sundays 50 extra helpers 
are required on the Ziirichberg. A few 
women inspectors supplement the volun- 
tary work of the members of the Associa- 
tion. A secretary, too, is required. The 
employees live either in rooms in the inns 
themselves, or in specially provided hostels. 
I saw the large flat at the Volkshaus, with 
its balconies and. cosy sitting-room, and its 
comfortable bedrooms, bright with flowers 
and pictures. The’ greatest care is exer- 
cised in the choice of the personnel. Girls 
are made to feel that they are helping 
forward a great movement for the better- 
ment of social conditions. It is hardly 
necessary to say that proper. provision is 
made for times of sickness. Jducational 
opportunities are arranged for, and every 
member of the staff has three weeks’ 
holidays in the year. The working hours 
are 10, in some cases 9, and the cooks only 
work 8 hours a day. 

In order to further the spreading of 
Alkoholfreie Wirtschaften, the Ziircher 
Frauenverein affords opportunity for the 
practical training of manageresses. Only 
ladies who are over 25 years of age, and 
who are willing to take a hand in any work 
that may- be required of them, can be 
received. Intelligence and good character 
are essential, and especially an open mind 
which recognises the urgency of this social 
work. Without such qualifications faithtul 
devotion isimpossible. The apprenticeship 
covers from six to twelve months. Board 
and lodging are free ; after a probationary 
period of two months a small salary is 
given. Women who wish to devote them- 
selves to such work could not do better 
than spend six months at Ziirich. 

Junie Rawtines. 


THEISM AND WESLEYANISM, 


(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 

Last Sunday we were present at two 
functions which offered sufficient con- 
trasts to set us thinking. 

At Essex Hall the Brahmo Somaj was 
celebrating its anniversary. In the morn- 
ing the service had been conducted in the 
native tongue, but in the afternoon 
English friends were invited, and Dr. 
Walsh, of the Theistic Church, was the 


speaker. It was pleasing to see the 
number of young Hindoos present who 
acted the part of hosts very gracefully, 
and several ladies in their native costume 
—some accompanied by their children— 
added variety to the scene. Sir Krishna 
Gupta presided, and in his opening 
speech gave a brief history of the Brahmo 
Somaj. He acknowledged that it had 
not grown in numbers recently, but found 
satisfaction in the fact that orthodox 
Hinduism had been influenced by their 
teaching. Dr. Walsh, in like manner, 
had to admit that Theism, as represented 
by his Church, was hardly so strong as 
formerly, but he was not prepared to find 
consolation in the same way as the 
Chairman. Referring to the Kikuyu con- 
troversy, he pointed out that the pro- 
gramme of the broadest party contained . 
professions which no Theist could accept. 
His correspondence had shown him that 
there were various Theistic units scattered 
abott the country—couldn’t they be 
focussed at occasional gatherings? He 
spoke approvingly of the Triennial Con- 
ference of Religious Liberals which seemed 
to have reached high water mark at 
Berlin in 1910. Any one who has 
conversed with Dr. Walsh must be con-— 
scious of his tender spiritual nature, but, 
if we may be excused the remark, he 
seems hardly at home in his new clothes 
yet. In other words, he is too much 
concerned at present with the apology of_ 
Theism rather than the presentation of 
its inner content whereby alone souls must 
be won. We make this remark in view 
of the problem we have to put. 


Passing up Kingsway shortly after 
p-m., we saw people beginning to- 
assemble at Kingsway Hall, and that the 
Rey. J. E. Rattenbury, who had recently 


‘returned from Rome, was preaching on 


‘*The Eternal City.’? We remembered 
that we had never seen the new hall, and 
that when very young our nurse had 
introduced us to Methodism, so we joined 
the ingoing congregation. The interior - 
is not unlike a modern sumptuous music- 
hall, but with only one gallery. A large 
organ, choir seats, and pulpit take the 
place of the stage. At 6.30, when a short 
religious concert begins, the hall was 
neatly full; at 7 o’clock camp stools 
were in evidence. An air of geniality 
filled the place; happy looking sisters, in 
tight-fitting becoming costumes, flitted 
here and there giving smiling greetings ; 
among them Mrs. Price Hughes, not 
looking much older than seven years ago 
when we last saw her. The opening 
services do not call for much comment. 
The hymns were old favourites. We 
sang ‘‘ O for a thousand tongues to sing,” 
and as we were nearly 2,000 it was all 
right. The tune, with its repetitions and 
little runs, could not have been ventured 
upon by any other body, but every one ~ 
sang it. Of course the symbolism was 
hardly to our taste, but we remembered 
that the words were symbols. The col- 
lection and notices. found their place 
after the lesson. Then—all business 
matters being discharged—a deeper note 
was sounded in the prayers which followed. 
It consisted in a simple powerful plea for 
forgiveness and communion, eliciting here 
and there murmured approvals. Follow- 
ing up the tender chord thus struck came — 
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a hymn in softer key, ‘‘ In heavenly love 
abiding.’’ This time we had to make 


. no reservations. 

By - Mr. Rattenbury is an orator with much 
Ae of the art of the mid-Victorian period. 
E. There were long descriptive passages 
delivered. in rather high staccato notes 
= which seemed to demand all the forces of 


the speaker, though he ever kept himself 
well within control, and then, using a 
deeper register, he would drive home the 
lesson or appeal in low deliberate speech. 
The sermon, which took about forty-five 
minutes to deliver, was simple in con- 
struction, and was free from quotations 
: from modern authors. Based upon 
= Heb. xi. 10, the speaker showed how the 
patriarchs and prophets always laboured 
and lived in the faith of a heavenly city 
or state that was to be. Then he urged 
that this spiritual city was virtually 
the only real one, for history showed how 
material ones crumbled and fell. Then 
came some interesting reminiscences of 
~ his recent visit to Rome, and finally the 
application for which we were hardly 
a prepared. This city of God was to 
= become real, and real in this world by the 
__power.of Jesus. favonarola had inscribed 
in Florence, ‘ Jesus is King of Florence, ”’. 
but another hand had wiped out the last 
-. word, and added ‘‘ Kings and Lord of 
2 Lords.’’ It is easy, said the speaker, to 
—_ ~ put such general inscriptions up, they 
mean nothing; it is done in London. 
But can we make Jesus King of London ? 
Will the merchants and the stockbrokers 
~ accept the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount ? This must be our object. Faith 
A in Jests meant faith in all that is true 
- and good and lovely. Thus the discourse 
-- ~ ended.on a practical note. A communion 
service followed, to which all who loved 
Jesus were invited. 
What is the dynamic of Wesleyanism ? 
It is very simple. ‘“ Are you sick of 

' yourself O solitary Soul?’ Have you 

found out that there is no lasting satis- 

- faction in all your  self-seeking, your 

worldly desires and ambitions? Are you 
weary of sinning? Then come to me, 
open your heart and receive me. Give 
up all your striving, be guided by my 
gentle sway. I love you. I gave my 
life for my brethren; abide in me. I 
ae overcame and my strength will flow into 
you.’’ And the soul that yields finds 
peace. Responding to the ideal love 
itself becomes lovely and seeks to do 
lovely things. Its joy is fellowship with 
others who share the same experience. 
: What is the dynamic of Theism, especi- 
ally if it deprives itself of the Christian 
tradition ? It will not find it in criticism 
or science or abundant learning! So 
- far only one man has been able to popu- 
larise Theism. Theodore Parker and his 
writings are waning in influence, while 
the words of the Gospels still burn into 
souls. The subject is too great for this 
article, but it may be urged that if the 
doctrine of the Son be dropped, the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit must be made 
forceful. 

There is a large Fellowship meeting 
at Kingsway in the afternoon. A leaflet 
was put into my hands bearing 
these arresting words: ‘‘ Fellowship is 
heaven ; the lack of it is hell.’’ Though 


the Churches may complain of waning 
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to the evangelical note. 
have a revival in Unitarianism, grotesque 
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numbers, Kingsway is hardly likely to do 
so, and though Wesleyanism may cling 
\to its old hymns, yet, judging by Mr. 
Rattenbucy, 
itself to the spirit of the age. 


its teaching is adapting 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT 


ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN AND 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


THE annual meeting of the Sheffield and 
District Association of Unitarian and Free 
Christian and Free Congregational Churches 
was held at Upper Chapel, Sheffield, on 
Thursday, January 22. In the morning 
a paper was read to a meeting of local 
ministers by the Rev. K. Bond (Chester- 


field), and the sermon at the afternoon 


service was preached by the Rev. R. Nicol 
Cross, of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. In the 
course of his sermon Mr. Cross pleaded for 


a return to the belief in the real presence 


and working of God. Unitarians had gone 


beyond orthodoxy in some of their ideas 
about the character of God, but they had 
fallen behind it in what was more important 
in their capacity to lay hold of the power of 


God. Too often their ministers felt that 


their congregations instead of being actively 
sympathetic were non-committal, neutral, 
and cold. The whole of the responsibility 
did not lie upon the ministers ; the congre- 
gations and the members would have to 
share it with.the ministers. 
was content to spend all the week in the 
secular world with secular thoughts and | D 
pursuits was not going to blossom out into 
a flower of religious culture and sainthood 


A man who 


on the Sunday. Unitarians must return 
They might yet 


though the supposition might appear. 
They needed a return to emotion, not crude 
emotionalism but legitimate emotion, which 
was the natural result of great ideas firmly 
grasped and clearly appreciated. For 
some reason Unitarianism had been about 
as afraid of emotion as an inexperienced 
horse was of a steam engine. They could 
shout at football matches or horse races, 
and they could sing and dance for no other 
reason than that it had been arranged that 
they should do so, but the thought of God 
as their friend and helper and the thought 
of the final conquest of good over evil— 
those great ideas they were expected to 
entertain and feel and appreciate and yet 
let their pulse continue to be normal. 
Emotion was a perfectly natural and 
legitimate accompaniment of all mental 
life. 

After tea, which was served in Channing 
Hall, the business meeting was held, pre- 
sided over by Alderman A. J. Hobson, 
J.P., and the reports of the secretary, the 
Rey. A. H. Dolphin, the treasurer, Mr. T. 
Beaumont, and the district minister, the 
Rev. T. Anderson, were read. The work 
done during the year has been of a satis- 
factory nature, and thanks were accorded 
to the lay preachers who had conducted 
139 services in the churches and chapels of 
the district within the past twelve months. 
Mr. Edward Bramley was elected the new 
President of the Association. Alderman 
A. J. Hobson again presided at the evening 
meeting when addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. W. G. Turner, W. R. Barclay, the 
Rey. F. Coleman (Yorkshire Union), Mrs. 
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W. Laycock (Women’s League), the Rev 
H. W. King (Rotherham), Mr. J. Dung- 
worth (Lay Preacher) and the Revs. T. 
Anderson, ©. J. Street, and A. H. Dolphin. 
The chairman referred to the burden 
Imposed by the building of new churches, 
but added that the same spirit which had 
animated the congregationat Mexborough 
was inspiring the efforts being made on 
behalf of the new church at Upperthorpe, 
towards the building of which nearly £5,000 
had been raised. He hoped the church 
would be far advanced towards completion 
a year hence. A striking feature of the 
evening mecting was the admirable music 
given by a united choir with Mr. Arnold 
Bagshaw at the organ. 


ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 


_ We have received the following dona- 
tions In response to Miss Durham’s appeal 
on behalf of the Albanian peasants, in 


addition to the sum we acknowledged 
last week :— 


Sa Seeds 
Amount before acknowledged ..158 2.11 
C. H. Bache ‘ier @ 
J. Bredall. . Beal) 
Miss Bowring Litrn dae 
HB, Be aera ek) 
De. Crocs a Be i Ora 
Per the Rev. H. Dawtrey— 
(Dundee Free Religious Move- 
ment)... LOR: O 
a a Diy rds 0) 
Mrs. J. Evers L030 
Miss Hleanor Garrett .. Sie Or oben © 
ACEH. £2228) See oom se. 
Rik. A 5s: Bee eseeaebte 
Se2es008 ee ye ood 146 
Miss I. M. Hervey F202:0 
Charles Isaacs Ge lom len} 
ACh OP OecO 
J. Johnson Neal ENG) 
INES] Bal Dp ORS Sai) 
Miss Lalor PS 1Le.0 
Arnold Lupton DOs () 
R. H. and EH. M. .. L10 =~ 0 
Mrs. Robinson bs OS40 
Miss C. Scott SOLO 
T. B. Taylor : 22 0 
‘* West Kirby ’’.. Le Onk0 
Mr. Alfred Wilson 335-0 
A. M. Z. (Dover)... 1-020 


J. C. Ledlie 5s., Dr. Rigg 10s., per Dr. 
Rigg 1s., Miss Cecilia Jevens 10s., 
Anonymous 4s., Miss Helen Evans 5s., 
E. Russell: Evans 5s., M.D. 2s. 6d., 
Readers of Tue InquirER (Hull) 5s., 
Mrs. Geldart 5s., Miss D. G. Langelaan 3s., 
Miss. A. Entwistle 10s,, X. Y. Z. 2s., 
the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne 5s., Aberyst- 
with Congregation 10s., L. P. 10s., 
‘* Kigie’’ 3s., A. Weeks 5s., °F. =B., 
Streatham ’’ 4s., Louisa Hibbert 5s., 
Anonymous (Letchworth) 1s., ‘‘ Oban 
Street ’’’ 2s., N. H. and M. W. I. ds., 
Mrs. Horace Lewis 10s., Children’s 
Benevolent Fund, Memorial Church 
Sunday School, Liscard, 10s. 6d., the 
Misses. Lucas 10s., A.T. B. 10s...7 18 0 


Total £223 16 5 


Further donations may be sent to the 
Editor, 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, 
or to the Union of London and Smith’s 
Bank, College Crescent, South Hampstead, 
N.W. 
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An interdenominational gathering took 


place in the old Town Hall, Leicester, on | 


Friday evening last, when the Rev. Will 
Reason, M.A., gave an interesting and 
stimulating address on the duty of the 
churches in the face of modern problems. 
At least five denominations were repre- 
sented, and the chair was taken by the 
Vicar of Belgrave, who cordially welcomed 
the suggestion of a local association, and 
proposed the appointment of a committee, 
This was done, and a member of the 
C.8.U. was elected secretary. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Ballymoney.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mrs. David Matts, widow of the late 
Rev. David Matts, formerly minister of the 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church, Bally- 
money, which took place at the residence of 
her nephew, West Bromwich. Mrs. Matts, 
who’ was 81, was greatly esteemed by the 
congregation to which her husband ministered 
in Ireland, and her loss will be felt by a large 
circle of relatives and friends. The Rey. D. 
Matts, who retired from the ministry a little 
over 12 months ago,*after 47 years’ service, 
and went to reside at West Bromwich, died 
last November. 

Birmingham.—On Tuesday, January 20, a 
meeting of the Monthly Meeting of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire and 
Neighbouring Counties was held at the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham. There were 
present the following ministers :—Messrs. 
Austin (in the chair), Evans, Shelley, Smith, 
Thomas, Topping, Warnock, Brettell, Gibbon, 
and I. Wrigley (hon. secretary). The Rey. E. 
Glyn Evans, of Dudley, gave an exposition 
of ‘‘ The Laughter Corrective,’’ as set forth 
by Bergson. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. At the close tea was provided by 
the friends of the Church of the Messiah, and 
speeches were made by the Revs. W. G. 
Topping, E. Glyn Evans, A. H. Shelley, and 
J. Worsley Austin. 
on behalf of the ministers for the kind hos- 
pitality that had been shown to them, and 
Mr. Byng Kenrick briefly replied. 

Boiton.—On Saturday, January 25, the 
annual reunion and welcome meeting was held 
in connection with Unity Church. After tea 
the chair was taken by Mr. W. Taylor, one of 
the superintendents of the school, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Stephenson, the 
chairman of the congregation. He spoke 
encouragingly of the work, while appealing to 
his fellow-members and friends to continue in 
their efforts to support a live church, and 
to maintain the great traditions of the past, the 
Rey. R. H. Lambley, of Norwich, and Mr. 
Arthur Hardman emphasising his words in 
subsequent speeches. The minister, the Rev. 
Edward Morgan, then extended a welcome 
to the 40 new members who had joined during 
the year. The annual Christmas Fair, in con- 
nection with the church, was one of the most 
successful held for yéars, over £240 being 
cleared. 

British League of Unitarian Women.—A 
conference of the London branch secretaries 
of the League was held at Essex Hall on 
January 21, Mrs. Alfred Wilson, chairman of 
the Executive Committee, presiding, when a 
discussion on the formation of junior League 


Mr. Shelley gave thanks’ 
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branches was opened by Miss E. Rosalind Lee, 
of Stourbridge. Miss Lee, in the course of an 
interesting paper, suggested certain ways in 
which the religious education of girls in the 
churches might be stimulated, and urged that 
the idea of a preparation class for young people 
who wish to become members of the congre- 
gations, and of junior branches of the Women’s 
League being formed whose members could 
organise study circles, help in the Sunday 
schools or at Happy Evenings, and engage in 
temperance work and other church activities, 
should receive encouragement. Mrs. Classon 
Drummond and Miss H. Brooke Herford 
also spoke, and the various secretaries present 
reported upon the work which is being done 
by their own branches. 

Leeds.—Mr. F. G. Jackson, hon. secretary 
of Mill Hill Chapel, writes to say that the 
committee which is entrusted with the duty 
of looking after the evening congregation is 
desirous of getting into touch with the casual 
attenders at the evening services, and any 
information as to the methods of doing this 
which have been found satisfactory at other 
churches would be gratefully received. 

Liverpool: Bootle.—On Monday afternoon, 
January 26, a meeting, which took the form 
of an “‘ At Home,’’ given by the minister, the 
Rev. W. Short and Mrs. Short, was held in 
connection with the Ladies’ Work Society, 
when an address was given by Miss H. Brooke 
Herford on the functions of the Women’s 
League. There were over 40 present, and the 
society pledged itself to co-operate in the work 
of the League. : 


London: Blackfriars Mission——The Rev. 
W. J. Piggott writes :—‘‘ Acknowledging that 
the difficulties of my situation are not singu- 
lar, I beg a little space as one of the missionary 
ministers of London to plead the cause of some 
nearly destitute men and women, able to work, 
willing to work, but so far, owing to seasonal 
trade and other causes, without work. If any 
of your readers could send me news of odd 
labouring jobs I should be very glad indeed 
to bring the work and the workless ones 
together. Then I wish to appeal for one or 
two ladies and gentlemen who would give up 
a Monday morning to the duties of collecting 
for our Blackfriars Provident Bank, for we are 
shorthanded, and sickness has increased our 
difficulty. Finally our Old Boys’ Club hangs 
like Mohamet’s coffin, for lack of a trained, 
educated, and athletic lover of lads who would 
give himself to this work. We have the boys, 
the room, and the necessary equipment; all 
we need is the man. May he soon appear, for 
the need and the opportunity is a very great 
Ones 

London: Lay Preachers’ Union.—At the 
meeting held on January 26 the Reading 
Circle continued its study of 1 Corinthians ; 
and a sermon on the chapter which had 
formed the basis of discussion was preached at 
the ensuing meeting of the Union by Mr. 
Percival Chalk, the first member of the Union 
to become a Pioneer Preacher. After the 
service favourite religious passages were read 
by members, the-selections being taken from 
the works of Carlyle, Emerson, H. Jeffs, 
Thomas a Kempis, Martineau, Theodore 
Parker, and the Book of Isaiah. Occasion 
was taken by the Rev. W. H. Drummond 
to commend to the notice of members the book 
of devotional readings recently compiled by 
the Rev. J. M. Connell. 

London: Woolwich.—The annual meeting 
of the members of the congregation of Carmel 
Chapel took place on Wednesday evening, 
Mr. T. T. Handcock presiding over a very fair 
attendance. The reports and_ balance-sheet 
were adopted, regret being expressed at the 
departure some two months ago of the Rey. 
Fred and Mrs. Brockway, and it was decided 
to send them. a letter of greeting and good 
wishes in their new sphere at Moretonhamp- 
stead. An increase was reported in the 
attendances at the Sunday evening services, 
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as also in the Sunday school. Officers and - 


committee were appointed for the ensuing me 


year, Mr. William Morgan being unanimously 
re-elected secretary, and Mr. W. H. Smith 
treasurer, with Mr. Handcock as chairman of 
the Church Council. tl 
Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, as representing the 
London District Unitarian Society, was very 
helpful, and highly appreciated. In a homely 
speech, after the routine business, the district 
minister remarked on the neat and cleanly 
aspect of the schoolroom (due to the devoted 
attention and careof some of the lady members 
of the congregation), and expressed himself 
as particularly pleased with the excellent 
spirit and encouraging tone of the proceedings 
that evening. , 
South East Wales Unitarian Society.—The 
quarterly meetings were held in the Unitarian 
Church, Pontypridd, on Monday, January 26, 


when delegates were present from each of the — 


affiliated churches. The president, Mr. John 
Lewis, Pontypridd, presided over the proceed- 
ings. At the Executive Committee, held in the 
morning, the treasurer, the Rev. Simon 
Jones, B.A., presented his statements of 
accounts for the financial year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, with a balance in hand of 
£8 3s. ld. The Executive Committee reported 
that arrangements had been completed with 
the Rev. E. 8. Russell, B.A.,to hold an eight- 
days’ mission in some of the churches. At the 
general business meeting of delegates held in 
the afternoon, very encouraging reports were 
submitted by several of the affiliated churches, 
while the Sunday-school sub-committee had a 
very interesting report to present regarding 
the graded Sunday-school lesson system now 
adopted by~several of the Sunday schools. 
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The Rev. W. Lucan Davies was welcomed _ 


into the Society on taking up his work at New- 
port. The Merthyr and Dowlais churches 
are contemplating giving a trial to the system 


of grouping by electing a joint: minister, — . 
A resolution was adopted urging the Govern- 


ment to further amend the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1912, by raising the age of 
consent to 18. At the close of the business. 
meeting a conference was held on ‘‘ Alcohol 
and Efficiency.’’ In the evening a religious 
service was held in the church, the Rev. Joseph 
Wood being the preacher. ea 
Stalybridge.—The annual meeting of church 
members was held at the close of the evening 
service on Sunday, January 25, Mr. W. 
Thompson (warden), presiding. A very satis- 
factory report was presented which stated 
that 25 new members were enrolled during 


last year, of whom 22 were from the Sunday 


school. The total membership at the end of 
September was 270 adults and 48 juveniles. 
While attendances at the morning service still 
left much to be desired, those at evening ser- 
vice showed a marked improvement, and 
large and enthusiastic congregations assembled 
on all special occasions during the year. The 
Sunday school and its institutions are in a 
flourishing condition, and continue to do good 


and useful work. The minister, the Rev. John - 


Ellis, was congratulated on entering on the 
second year of his ministry, and appreciation 
of his work was signified by an increase of 
stipend. A scheme for celebrating the jubilee 
of the church in 1915, which involves improve- 
ments to the organ, or a new organ, erection of 
new choir stalls, building of vestries, installa- 
tion of electric light, new hymn and service 
books, and general renovation, at a cost of 
about £900, was submitted, and will be decided 
at a special meeting to be held on February 4. 
West Kirby.—A congregational meeting was 
held in the Christian Institute on Wednesday 
evening, January 21, to welcome the Rev. 
Charles and Mrs. Roper on their settlement 
at West Kirby.- The meeting was largely. 
attended, amongst the guests from a distance — 
being the Revs. J. Collins Odgers, B.A., H. D. 


Roberts and Mrs. Roberts, T. Lloyd Jonesand = 
Mrs. Jones, J. E, Jenkins and Mrs. Jenkins, a 


A. E. Parry, S. H. Street, B.A., and Mrs. 
Street, D. Jenkins Evans, F. Hall, W. Short, 
_ §B.A., and Mrs. Short, and A. B. Bateman 
(Wesleyan minister) of West Kirby. - The chair 
was taken by Mr. A. L. Richman, who cordi- 
ally welcomed the new minister; and Mr. 
_G. Dalby read apologies for absence from 
various friends and well-wishers. The Rev. 
3g . H. W. Hawkes, as late minister, offered on 
___ behalf of himself and the congregation a hearty 
a welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Roper, and congratu- 
- lated them upon coming to a place where the 
~ social atmosphere is friendly, and where the 
people are warmhearted and broadminded. 
He especially welcomed the presence of the 
Rey. A. B. Bateman as a mark of the growing 
consciousness of underlying unity in the midst 
_ of doctrinal diversity, a promise of the truly 
- catholic church of the future. The Rev. A. B. 
Bateman extended a fraternal greeting to 
Mr. Roper, and also voiced the underlying 
-unities of religion. In face of the too preva- 
lent sin and indifference of society, he said he 
welcomed any man who would work for the 
kingdom of God. Miss Gotthardt spoke on 
_. behalf of the Sunday.school; the Rev. H. 
QD. Roberts on behalf of the Liverpool District 
' Missionary Association ; the Rey. J. C. Odgers, 
' president of the Association, on behalf of the 
-- “ministers of the district; -and the Rev. T. 
_ Lloyd Jones. Mr. Roper replied in suitable 
terms, and said he was especially glad to see 
80 many friends representing orthodox 
churches. In seeking a new settlement he had 
been anxious to find a band of worshipping 
: people, no matter how few they might be, 
__- who were really enthusiastic about the religious 
— faith they professed, and who were willing 
~ to co-operate earnestly with their minister in 
the varied work of the church. He regarded 
religion as something far larger and more 
important than mere doctrinal belief, namely, 
the living of the Christian life, and helping our 
fellows to become in every possible way truer 
and nobler children of God. ‘Though the popu- 
lation of the community in which their work 
lay was comparatively small, he believed that 
within limitations, and on foundations already 
-__ laid, a worthy achievement was possible, and 
he sincerely hoped that he would find himself 
and his church working in hearty co-operation 
with all the other churches in West Kirby, 
towards the spiritual uplifting of humanity 
-— ‘and the establishment of God’s kingdom. 
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= NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Lare Mrs. Wixt1Am Morris. 
_ . Lady Burne-Jones is now the sole sur- 
: vivor of the three women who were most 
intimately associated with the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood—herself, Mrs. Rossetti, 
and Mrs. William Morris, whose death 
_ has just taken place. Mrs. Morris, owing 
_ to her delicacy of health, was much of an 
invalid for the greater part of her life, 
and only known, therefore, to a compara- 
tively small circle; but her extraordinary 
beauty has been made familiar to the world 
by Rossetti, for whom she sat repeatedly 
for some fifteen years after their first 
meeting. She was a woman conspicuous 
for her kindliness, good sense, and girlish 
love of fun. -She occupied herself con- 
~ stantly with exquisite embroideries after 
designs made by her husband, her eye 
for colour being as unerring, either by 
nature or training, as that of Morris 
himself. A piece of her work was shown 
last year at Ghent, but she was not anxious 
for notoriety, and became famous almost 
against her will through the paintings 
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which portrayed her fine features, masses 
of dark hair, and beautiful hands. 
ee ce 


The following passage from the Memorials 
of Edward Burne-Jones describes how 
she first met William Morris. ‘‘ It was in 
the last days of the Long Vacation that 
Morris first saw Miss Jane Burden, who 
afterwards became his wife. She had 
been born and brought up in Oxford, 
and her beauty was of so rare and dis- 
tinguished a type that one would have 
thought. it impossible for Morris to have 
missed seeing her face during the time 
he was at College; but fate reserved the 
meeting until now, when, as it is said, 
“by chance,’ being at the theatre with 
Gabriel, Edward, and Hughes one evening, 
he saw her in a box above them, and so 
the story began. A pen-and-ink drawing 
of her by Rossetti (the one now in the 
Dublin National Gallery) was brought 
by Edward to Beaumont-street for us 
to marvel at, and future acqaintance 
with the original proved to us that it 
was a faithful portrait as well as a beautiful 
work of art. Morris’s portrait of her also 
in his poem of “Beata Mea Domina’’ was 
equally true.’’ 


Tue Epucation or WomeEN. 

At the annual prize-giving at the High 
School for Girls, Bridlington, the Head 
Mistress, Miss Edith Drummond, spoke some 
wise words on the subject of women’s edu- 
cational needs. ‘‘ I suppose it is because 
women’s education is still young,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ that the belief yet lingers that in 
many cases we should be better without it. 
I wish we could banish for ever the curious 
idea that because a girl has not to teach 
she need not be educated. And yet I 
have had it said to me again and again. 
I am told that because she has not got to 
get her own living she might as well leave 
school when she is sixteen, and I would 
repeat what I have said many times before, 
that we cannot value education by its 
money-earning capacity. If a girl is to go 
home she will have little time, perhaps 
little chance, and quite possibly little in- 
clination for. further intellectual develop- 
ment, and what right have we to ne- 
glect one whole side of her nature? I 
said a moment ago that medical and educa- 
tional experts have agreed in the advis- 
ability of postponing all pressure till after 
sixteen, since up to that time the physical 
development is the side that needs most 
careful consideration. Possibly at the 
beginning girls’ public schools suffered by 
attempting to copy too closely curriculum, 
examinations and methods of boys’ schools, 
but at all events we are beginning to 
recognise now that it is only after the 
physical development of girls is more or 
less complete that the intellectual can go 


forward.’’ 


‘* Tr is for this reason,’’ Miss Drummond 
continued, ‘‘ that I would say confidently 


,that-it is after sixteen that the most 


important part of a girl’s education comes, 
and that the doors are being opened for 
her into those wide worlds of knowledge 
and of beauty of which many women 
remain ignorant all their lives. I would 
plead very earnestly, as I know I have 
done before, with all those who, for no 
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particular reason, take a girl of sixteen 
away from school.’ In many cases they 
are shutting her off from a joy to which 
she has a right, from a whole world of 
wider horizon which might have been hers. 
Sometimes it means a little sacrifice for the 
mother—her companionship for the time 
being, but all I can assure them is that it is 
worth while. We hear constantly that 
times are changing, that girls are not what 
they used to be, that what satisfied their 
mothers will not satisfy them, and a great 
deal of this is true. And it has its good 
side, too. But these two things that I 
have been speaking of will become, I 
believe, more essential than ever. More 
and more will social service of some sort 
be demanded from the individual, while 
the worlds of intellect and of spirit are 
now no longer the privilege of the few, but . 
the right of the many. It is incumbent 
upon us to see that the young receive what. 
is theirs. It is for us to 

Keep the young generation in hail, 
And bequeath them no tumbled house.”’ 


A MemoriaL to Canon BARNETT. AT 
OxrorD. 

The Oxford memoria! to Canon Barnett 
is very appropriately taking the form of 
the establishment of a permanent centre 
of social and economic studies, and a house 
has already been acquired by a provisional 
eommittee, to be known as Barnett House, 
which will lend itself admirably to the 
purpose if sufficient support is forth- 
coming. The house would, the Man- 
chester Guardian points out, provide proper 
facilities for social and economic studies 
in. Oxford, and a_ specialised library, 
which has long been needed, would be a 
main feature of its equipment; it would 
serve as a centre for different movements 
connected with social service, and form 
the headquarters of the work of the 
Tutorial Classes Committee in Oxford. 


TuE MinpD of THE SAVAGE. 

The Oxford undergraduate need not 
feel hurt at the comparison made by Mr. 
McDougall at the Royal Institution between 
his brain and that of the savage of the 
interior of Borneo, if it is really true that 
the old ideas about the brain of the savage 
are inaccurate. The lecturer argued that 
civilisation seemed to be due rather to 
favourable accidents of physical and 
geosraphical conditions than to the superior 
mental endowment of the civilised races, 
and, indeed, the scientific world, he said, 
differed from the rest of the civilised 
world more than the rest of the civilised 
world differed from the savage. Con- 
tinental anthropologists took the view 
that the mental endowment of the savage 
was not logical, but pre-logical, and 
operated not by the rational mode which 
characterised civilised man, but by curious 
processes in which tradition, emotion, and 
mass suggestion played a predominant part. 
It seemed, however, that the savage 
mind was not indifferent to the laws of 
logic but to the laws of mechanistic 
science, and the same indifference might 
be found in civilised man not merely in 
the superstitions of peasantry, but in 
the belief in luck, omens, mascots, un- 
lucky numbers and the like which was 
common even among cultivated people. 
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gas All communications for this department 
nuust be addressed to the office of Tum INQuIRER, 
3, Esseu-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 42. 
By Puirtiep H, WILLIAMS, 


BLACK, 


Y 


| tH 
Uy 

| YY, 
fH" 


Y 
Yj 


WHITE. 


(11 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


SoLtutTion or No. 40. 
1.Q. R5 (key-move). 


Correct solutions have been received from 
Rev. I. Wrigley, E. C. (Highbury), F. S. M. 
(Mayfield), Geo. Ingledew, A. J. Hamblin, 
W. T. M., Rev. B. C. Constable, R. E. Shaw- 
cross, D. Amos, A. Mielziner, E. Wright, and 
W. E. Arkell. ‘ 


Of No. 39 from Walter Coventry, R. E. 
Shawcross, H. L., Rev. B. C. Constable, W. E. 
Arkell, E. C. (Highbury), W. 8. B., R. B. D. 
(Edinburgh), F. 8. M. (Mayfield), D. Amos, 
A, J. Hamblin, Rev. G. Pegler, Dr. Higginson, 
Geo. Ingledew, W. T. M. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WaLDEMAR THAU (Chesterfield).—Le coup 
1. i. 8CD n’est pas juste. Les Noir jouent 
1....C.prP, et les Blanes ne peuvent 
pas donner le mat. Il faut examiner le No. 
41 de nouveau. 


E. Waicut.—Position of No. 37 as follows : 
White K at h6; Q at b7; RB at g5; Kts at 
e6 and h3; Ps at e2 and d2. Black K at 
e4; Qata7; Bat b2; Ps at d6, dd, e5, and 
h7. Two moves. 

A. 8. Roperrs.—Black will play 1 
Q. K6, ch. 


Our No. 40 has proved most elusive; those 
whose names do not appear will do well to 
study the position again, so as to find out 
wherein their suggested keys are defeated by 
correct play. 1.Q.R65 is the onny correct 
solution. Although a very old. problem, it 
has successfully withstood the test of analysis, 
and is perfectly sound. Our No. 42 is one of 
my earliest attempts at composition, and was 
described as a most elusive position. It 
defeated many solvers when it first appeared. 
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RENCE, Bart. 
pervs Coane at A, HARDCASTLE, 
LEsLiz T, Burnett. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RUssELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10. each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawabie at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Wanager. 


ENUINE IRISH LINEN TRAY- 

CLOTHS, hemstitched. Size, 16 inches 

by 24 inches. Sale price 83d.: regular price 

1s. 3d. Postage 1d. Write for Free Catalogue. 
—HurTron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. - 


ARGAIN LOTS of White all-linen 
Damask Table Cloths, superior quality, 
Floral designs, 2 yards square, 6s. 6d. (usually 
10s. 6d.). 
—Write, Hurron’s 5, Larne, Ireland. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Triumph of Faith. 
Stroprorp A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D. 


Five Points of Christian Faith. 
James Marrineav, D.D., LL.D. 

These publications sent free, also information 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 

Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W 


ef HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”’— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued forlast Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 13d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


on 


Postage 4d. Sale Catalogue Free. 


Board and Residence, &c. 
RANGEH-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 


_ Miss Auice HE. Passavant_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SmituH. 


OARD - RESIDENCE offered one 
Lady or Gentleman, Separate sitting- 
room if required. Every comfort, good table. 
West Hampstead.—Address for terms, C. C., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 
Ideal Winter Boarding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold running 
water, lavatory basins, electric light, and 
penny in slot-gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food Reform ard 
ordinary diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
Massinauam, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


COMFORTABLE HOME offered 

business gentleman in attractive but 
very accessible part of London.—C., 113, 
Highbury New Park, N. : 


OMFORTABLE and refined HOME 
! offered to invalid or elderly Lady in quiet 
part of Richmond.—Address, M., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE, 
And for all other Exams. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices. ; 


New at 265 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 3d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 5s. 6d. on silver, Ils. on gold, 
32s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return, 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unguestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. ~ 
Bankers, Parrs.—_S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. : 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—_Saturday , 
January 31, 


*.* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
Cover. 


fe) Save 


ee ion! setter — Setar oa 


FOR THE MINISTRY a 
___Berkeley;_ Called 
eae. gona 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EstTasnisuup in 1842, ] 


ae AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3737, 
New Serius, No. 841,. 


_ LONDON, ease FEBRUARY 1, ‘1914. 


[Onze Penny. 


National Cnterence.| 
APPEAL FOR £50,000 


FOR 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


THIRTEENTH LIST. 


4 : co) s. a 
Mrs. Debenham, London au. 7250" 20: 0 
Mrs. Gladstone, Birmingham, ». 100 0 0 
Mr. R. Edgar Haslam, London a LOO! O20) 
Dr. Alfred Holt, Liverpool -. 100 0 9g 
Mr. T. Fielding Johnson, Leicester 100 0.0 
Mrs. C. Fellows Pearson, London.. ‘100 0 0 
Miss Bulmer, Leeds (2nd don.) 500: 30 
Mrs. ace Guildford : 260 O 
Mrs. OC. G. Beale, Birmingham Bee: 0% 20 
Mr. J. H. Every, Lewes (2nd don.) 25 0 0 
Mr. R. Norton, London... . aero OnrO 
Mrs. Alfred Tate, Leatherhead abe OO 
Mrs. J. 8: Beale, London : 20 0-0 
The Hon. A. Hilda Kitson, Leeds. 15 0:0 
Mr. J. D. Skirrow, Birmingham .. 15 0 0 
Mr. Harry Hirsch, Leeds (2nd don.) 1010 0 
Mr. Wm. Hollins, Mansfield . a 10"; .0%.0 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Lupton, Leeds LOzL 095-0. 
Mr. Andrews Crompton, Geeees 
(2nd don.).. 5 10 0 
“Rev. A. W. Fox, Bodmorden. ; 54.5." 0 
His Honour Judge Greenhow, Leeds 5 5 0 
Mr. W.S. Sharpe, London .. 5-5 0 
Miss F. B. Taylor, Bangor (2nd don.) 5.5 0 
Mrs. Duncan, Birmingham : 5 0 0 
Mr. Chas. L. Freeston, Haslomero. 5 0 0 
The Misses H. and A. ee 
Lancaster . 4 ae 5 0 0 
Mr. Chas. Martineau, Esher ae BE205°6 
Mrs. C. Simpson, Dean Row. 28 5 0 0 
Miss M. E. Smith, Birmingham 
(2nd don.).. .. 5 0: 0 
The Misses Reed, Lendon 4°70 0 
Mr. W. D. Bond, London Seo 0 
Mr. Simeon Hall, Leeds . 3 Sei 
Miss Archer, Birmingham sf 3.0 =O 
Mrs. R. Crompton Jones, Tunbridge 
Wells 2.5.2 1:0 
Miss J. 8. Martineau, Birmingham 
(2nd don.).. Dee De nO 
Miss Whitfield, Birmingham (2nd 
don.) . 2 2 0 
Mrs. Dudley, Warwick . 22 Oai0 
Miss Mabel Holland, London: (2nd 
don.) .. De Ree 2-0-0 
ant W. B. Mathews: Poole . Re : 2.50: 0 
John W. Smith, Penwortham 2 0 0 
Smaller sums and Collections to be 
; announced later 162" G20: 
Total Donations promised (of which 
£500 2 conditional on the 
- £503;000 being secured by next 
Whitsuntide) : . 45,496 5 9 
Total new and increased annual 
subseriptions .. GAOT? O'S 


Donors of Ten Guineas become Life Members 


of the Sustentation Fund. 


Copies of the complete~list of Donations 


to November 10 may be obtained from Mr. 


Harwood. 


Chequesshould be crossed, made payableand 
forwarded to the Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Monks, 
Stonecroft, Warrington. 


All other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Sec., the Rev. Jamrs 
Harwoop, B.A., 60, Howitt- road, Hampstead, 
London, N, Ww. 


Books for the Use of Liberal 
Religious Teachers & Parents. 


Books for Children and Young 
People. 


Lesson Books 
On Life and Teaching of Jesus. On 
Conduct, Religion, Art and Literature, 
Nature, Biography, Religious History, 
Infants’ Lessons, 


Biblical Manuals. 
Addresses, Stories, & Readings. 


Musical Services and Hymn- 


books, 
Sunday School Methods. 
Catalogues on Application. 
Books sent on Approval. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex|St., Strand, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Huston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


February 
8. Rev. WILLIAM Wooprne, B.A. 


15. Rev. R. Travers -Herrorp, B.A.., 
Stand, near Manchester. 


of 


22. Rev. JOHN HENRY WEATHERALL, M.A. 


of Bolton. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 

REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 

SUBJECTS for February 8: 


Morning: The Natural Humanity of Jesus. 
Evening: Mr. Balfour on a Theistic Universe. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Lecture Hall adjoining 19, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


On Sunday Evenings, Saneary 11 to March 
22, 1914, at 7 o’clock, a Course of Lectures on 


The Three Objects of the Society 


will be given. 


Feb. 8. Theosophy and your Religion, Mrs. BETTS. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Loeal, and Associated 
Board (Musie). Healthy situation, Hoekey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 
the Huap Mistress. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
Danghtce of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &¢.— 
Apply for terms to 114, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S Literature 
Courses will begin again on Weduesday, 
Feb. 4, at 7.45 p.m, and Thursday, Feb. 5, at 
11.15 a.m. More plays of Shakspere will 
be studied, three meetings being given to 
each play, and the first meeting will be devoted 
to some talk about Shakspere, the mai and 
artist. For details apply to Miss Drewry, 
143, King Henry’s-road, N. W. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE 


Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


HEH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Contributors and Friends will be 
held at Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C., at 12.30 p.m, on Wednesday, 
February de 1914, to receive the Report and 
Accounts, elect three Managers, appoint 
Officers, and transact other business. 
At the close of the Annual General Meeting 
a special General Meeting will be held to 
consider, and, if approved, to pass eertain 
alterations in the Regulations for managing 
the Fund which have been considered and 
approved by the Board of Managers. 


Haroup F. Pearson, Hon. Sec., 
22, College Hill, London, H.C. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


=| Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
Highly commended by thousands of 


in United Kingdom. 
Guests from ail parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 


= apartments, Service, and Table d'Hote Breakfast from 6/= 


| SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON[ 


‘arbit and & uide on Bynes Ow to Frederic Smith & Sons, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher aot later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelyed to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 

Sa eee 


SUNDAY, February 8. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3 
‘Rev. Dr. Moritz WEs'ron, # 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Pragorz. : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. G. Mauricr Extiorr, 

Croydon, Free Christian Chureh, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. H. HE. B. Spricur; MA; °-7 
Rev. Frank K. FreEsron. : 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. CHarx ; 
7, Mr. SrantEy Mossop. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListTErR, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian ~Christian Church, 
11, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH; 6.30, 
Rev. J. Lionen TAYLER, M.R.C.S. BEven- 
ing subject, ‘*‘ Religion and Science— 
Body and Soul.’’ 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Biees, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TuDoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham,Avondale-road, 11, Rev. G. CARTER ; 

6.30, Rev. D. W. Rosson, B.D. : 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Miss Amy WirHaLn, B.A. 


> 


> 


Il 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionexn 


TAYLER; and 7. : 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. J. 
HEALE ; 6.30, Mr. P. CHALK. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WatTER WAtsH, D.D. — 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. — 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. D. W. Rosson, B.D. ; 7, 

Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epaar Daryn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Ls, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carme] Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Deira Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C, Fox, B.A. 

BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THomas. 

Brrmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
Ae 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Buackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free. 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprrs Sutrs. 

Bournemovra, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road,-11, Rey, H. §. Sorty, M.A.; 6.30, 
Rey. C. Hararovn, M.A, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Primstrny PRIm™E. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rey. GroRGE 
Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. StrEet. 

CamMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. HE. W. Lummis, M.A. 

Cuataam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. MorGan WHITEMAN. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JEnKIn Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Stryap, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voyszy, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and -7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicxs, M.A. : 

Epinsureu, St. Mark’s Chapel, Castle-terrace, 
11, Rev. Raymonp V. Hotz, B.A., B. Litt, 
(Oxon.). 

HxeTEeR, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Gree Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hemming 
VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epear Lockerr. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hutu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicont Cross, M.A. = 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosepH Woop. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConNELL. 

LiscarD-WaLtAsEy, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CrappDock. 

LivERPooL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHoRT, B.A. 

LiverPoou, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev, J. 
W. Saunpers, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, D.D. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. CUODGERS, BiA. 

Matstone, Unitarian Church, EHarl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Mancuester, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A, 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and _ 6.30, 
Rev. W. WuHitTakeEr, B.A. 


11 and 


| Mancurster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Seanny, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALrRED Hatt, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDmE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. W. 

' G. TaARRANT, B.A. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. : 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintiam AGAR. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH PoPpr: 
SoutHAampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
~ road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE Weuus, Duptey Institute, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. G. B, STaLiuwortuy. 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 

Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 

street, 6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 

Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 

1l and 7, Rev. WILFRED Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stncnatre, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Unitarian Church, Hagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 3 


| the same week, ee let am 


: "il 
FEBRUARY 7, 1914. 


DEATHS. 


at his house near Moscow, Russia, Arthur 
Toulmin-Smith, greatly respected and be- 


loved, aged 66. a 
ae a 
Situations - 

VACANT -AND WANTED. ee 
<> ie 


YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS. | 2 
carefully and promptly copied—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 


RCHITECT, clever Draughtsman — 
and Surveyor, Quantities, &c., willbeglad 

to hear from anyone who can put work in 
his way.—Addr.ss, ARcHITECT, clo §., 59, 
pours Drive, Hampstead Garden Suburb, 


ADY seeks re-engagement as 
Companion cr Companion-Help to 
elderly lady or invalid where maid kept. 
Domesticated, good. needlewoman; good 
references. — C. M. S., 110, Markhouse-road, 

Walthamstow. 


a an aes, (aged 60) would 
undertake light duties (housekeeping, &c.) 
in return for a home in the country; she is 
musical. — A. N., Newsagent, 17, Oakfield- 
place, Clifton, Bristol. ai 


R. A. W. HARRIS (late Hon. 
Treasurer N.U.T.A.) would be grateful 
for the opportunity of undertaking Rent 
Collection and Management of Property, or _ 
other part-time employment not involving 
continuous eyestrain. Good business and ~ 
personal references.—168, Fleet-street, H.C. 


i Bose! (middle-aged) seeks an engage- 

ment as Housekeeper where a maid is 
kept. Musical. Fond of children—E.A.,4, — 
Grove-street, Beeston, Nottingham. ae 


OUSEKEEPER or Useful Com- — 

panion to lady or couple,where maid 

kept. Thoroughly domesticated, good plain 

cook, excellent needlewoman. Middle-aged, 
good references.—B., 5, South Park-road, 

Wimbledon. : - 


AS any Congregation a few copies 

to spare of Farmer’s Music for 

Responses in Ven Services?—M., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The Fuquirer. : 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
To all parts of the Worid :— s. d. a 
PER QUARTER 5 see LS ae 
Per Hacr-YHAR... : Seg coed 
Per YEARS 2%.) 4. oo es Oe 
One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. : 
Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essea Street, Strand, WiC. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent — 
to 23, Cunnon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed — 
“ Inquirer.” a 


NOTICE, Bc 

Readers ‘who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. : 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
= fe 


PER PAGB 2, 2 ove eo se OO eee 
HALF PaGE eos a aot ko OO 
Per COLUMN ... ee wee OT OeRO) 
Ince IN COLUMN 7 nite) 3 6 


Front Pace—Incu InCotumN 0 4 6 
All communications and payments neg 
spect of Advertisements should be made to © 
The Manager, ‘‘!nquirer” Office, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. P is} = : 
sements should arrive not later than 

Terelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A LARGE and representative meeting 
was held at the Mansion House on Wednes- 
day afternoon in support of the fund for 
the commemoration of the 100 years’ 
peace between our country and America. 
The presence of the Prime Minister on 
the platform gave it special significance. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Asquith 
pointed out that the Treaty of Ghent 
was not so much a diplomatic instrument 
as the creation of popular feeling, and that 
was the reason why since 1814 peace 
had been unbrokenly maintained. ‘‘ It 
is not,’ he said, ‘‘ that there have not 
been during those 100 years occasions, 
and frequent occasions, upon which matters 
of controversy have arisen between the 
‘two peoples—controversies about terri- 
torial adjustments, controversies upon 
niatters which as history shows are as 
much or even more apt to lead to actual 
warfare—controversies upon points of 
honour. Those controversies have from 
time to time aroused deep feelings and 
caused strong resentments and led to a 
ereat effusion of diplomatic dialectics. 


I do not think I am exaggerating when I 


say that if controversies of that kind 
‘arising upon such matters and so con- 
ducted had taken place between any other 
two peoples in the world, they must, in all 
human probability, have led to effusion 
of blood. It is not so between us and the 
United States of America. And why ? 
Not because there is any special sacro- 
sanctity in the Treaty of Ghent or any 
other piece of parchment which is covered 
with diplomatic ink, but because the 
deep-rooted feeling of which the Treaty of 
Ghent. was, perhaps, the earliest formal 
embodiment has, year by year and genera- 
tion after generation, grown and solidified 


until we two great kindred races have come 
to feel that the shedding of one another’s 
blood, in any cause, for any difference, 
would be a matter diverse not only in degree 
but in character, to the outburst of war 
between any other two nations in the 


world. ’’ 
i * * * 


At the same meeting Lord Bryce em- 
phasised the fact that there was no war 
which could not be avoided if the nations 
wished to avoid it. In the case of the 
long artificial frontier of 3,000 miles 
between the United States and Canada, 
where rivers meandered from one country 
to the other, where the boundary line 
ran through lakes, there were endless 
questions in regard to fishing, navigation, 
irrigation, and the use of water power 
out of which a war might be created if 
the greatest care and good feeling were not 
exercised on both sides. All those diffi- 


culties had been avoided by the sense in 


both countries that it was their highest 
interest to avoid a breach of the peace. 
‘* Tn 1817,’ Lord Bryce continued, ‘* not 
long after the end of the war of 1812, an 
agreement was made by an interchange 
of Notes that there should in future be on 
Lake Ontario one vessel kept by each nation, 
not exceeding 100 tons burden and armed 
with one gun, an 18-pounder. On the 
Upper Lakes there were to be two vessels 
of the same size and the same gunnery 
strength. That Note, determinable upon 
six months’ notice by either party, had 
remained as the bond of security and 
assurance of friendship, a pledge of peace 
between the two nations ever since. Yet 
the great mercantile marine of the United 
States on the Great Lakes were not afraid 
of a sudden descent of Canadian vessels 
upon them, nor were the Canadians afraid 
of the sudden descent of an armed fleet 
upon their shores. Let them hope and 
trust that the value of the example which 
the two countries had set in being able 
to live without armaments directed against 
one another would arouse the sympathy 
of other countries, that it would be an 


example all over the world to those who 
in every nation seek peace and ensue if.’’ 
eos peel ae ae 


In the discussion of the German. Naval 
Estimates in the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag on Wednesday Admiral von 
Tirpitz stated that no positive proposals 
had yet been made on the subject of arma- 
ments by Great Britain to Germany. 
Should such proposals be made, they 
would assuredly be examined in a spirit 
of goodwill. He proceeded to. give some 
‘interesting figures regarding the recent 
increase In naval expenditure in Germany, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. The 
expenditure of Germany in the past five 
‘years had increased by 55,000,000 marks 
(£2,750,000), while that of Great Britain, 
which already had a fleet twice as strong 
as that of Germany, had increased by 
216,000,000 marks (£10,800,000), or four- 
fold, not to speak of the 60,000,000 marks 
(£3,000,000), which 1t was expected would 
be included in the Supplementary LEsti- 
mates. Furthermore, the Naval outlay of 
France had increased by 134,000,000 marks 
(£6,700,000)—namely, 22 fold, and that of 
Russia by 302,000,000 marks (£15, 100,000), 
or 54 fold, and that only exclusively for 
the Baltic Fleet. 

* * * 

In the same debate’ Herr von Jagow, . 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
said that the relations with Great Britain 
were really good (recht gut) and were con- 
tinuing to develop on lines of rapproche- 
ment. He considered that public opinion 
was very different from what it had been 
a few years ago. In both countries there 
had been an increasing feeling that in 
many questions they could co-operate 
and that their interests in many cases 
touched one another. The recent negotia- 
tionsin London on Balkan affairs were an 
illustration of this, and had helped to con- 
vince people in Great Britain that Germany 
was not pursuing any aggressive policy. 
The relations between the two Govern- 
ments were loyal and based on mutual 
conciliatoriness. 
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In view of these omens and prophecies 
of peace several passages in Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce on Tuesday will be read with 
a feeling of disappointment and misgiving. 
He held out no hope of any slackening in 
the competitive race, and argued that while 
any large increase. in the building pro- 
gramme of any great country in Europe 
has’ a stimulating effect upon the ex- 
penditure in other countries, it does 
not follow that a slackening in the 
expenditure in one country produces a 
diminution in the expenditure of another. 
And so apparently we must fold our hands 
and do nothing. ‘‘ While British naval 
expenditure,’ Sir Edward Grey tells us, 
‘*is a great factor in the naval expenditure 
of Europe, the forces which are making 
that expenditure necessary are really 
beyond our control.’? This is a confession 
of political fatalism and impotence of a 


most alarming kind, especially on the lips’ 


of a statesman who has warned us already 
that our whole civilisation 1s in danger 
of being engulfed unless the nations cry 
halt to their mad rivalry. It is a position, 
however, which we find it impossible to 
accept. Nations are not the puppets of a 
blind fate which first fills them with mad- 
ness and then drives them headlong to their 
ruin. They can still be guided and saved 
by great men. We have heard enough of 
these dark warnings in recent years, 
combined with a sort of sad and despairing 
homage to pacific intentions and ideals. 
What we need is a leader who has confidence 
in his own power to control the forces 
which are dragging us back into barbarism 
inthe interests of peace and goodwill and 
all the higher aims of Christian civilisation. 


* * * 


We desire to join in the chorus of con- 
gratulations to the Westminster Gazette on 
reaching its majority last Saturday. It 
has won a high and distinguished place 
of its own in English journalism, and proved 
to an unbelieving world that an evening 
paper need not descend to sordid and un- 
worthy devices in order to win the popular 
ear. In F. C. G.’s inimitable cartoons it has 
disseminated political humour far and wide 
without one touch of vulgarity or spleen, 
and added much to the gaiety of nations. 
In its feeling for literary style and its 
interest in the higher movements of 
thought, it has worked consistently for 
the enlargement of the mental horizon, 
and Nonconformists will remember grate- 
fully how often their movements and ideals 
have been reflected with just appreciation 
in its pages. Some readers may complain 
that in the midst of thorny questions: it 
has tended to tread the middle path and 
to represent the spirit of moderation in all 
things ; but in a world of heated partizans 
we owe much to those who crave chiefly 
to be just, and realise that it is not always 


necessary to repel an adversary in order: 
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to attract: or inspire a friend. It is no 
small triumph that so many Conservatives 
have been able to read the Westminster 
Gazette with pleasurable disagreement. 

* xk x 


WE are glad to see that serious steps 
are to be taken to put a stop to the scandal 
of the sale of advowsons in the Church of 
England, to which we called attention 
last week. An important committee has 
been formed ‘‘ for promoting amendments 
of the Benefices Act, 1898, and other 
statutes affecting the transfer of advow- 
sons and registration of benefices.’’ The 
proposals of reform include the establish- 
ment of Church patronage boards in every 
diocese, and a provision that it shall be 
unlawful for any owner of an advowson to 
transfer his right of patronage except to 
the board of the diocese or to some other 
public patron. All this is good as far as 
it goes. The worst scandals of sale would 
disappear, but the root of the evil, private 
patronage with its attendant abuses, would 
remain, whenever the present patron 
prefers to retain his rights. It would be 
much better if the whole-question of the 
expropriation of the private patron were 
taken in hand. So long as he exists the 
interests of the parish will often be sacrificed 
to personal whims, favouritism will reign 
unchecked in many places, and there will 
be dismal incompetence in spiritual work. 

* % bo 


A STRONG committee consisting of ten 
clergymen and sixteen laymen has been 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York in accordance with a resolu- 


-tion passed at the meeting of the Represen- 


tative Church Council last July. The 
scope of its work is indicated by the terms 
of the resolution, which was as follows :— 
‘‘ That there is in principle no incon- 
sistency between a national recognition of 
religion and the spiritual independence of 
the Church, and this Council requests the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to 
consider the advisability of appointing a 
Committee to inquire what changes are 
advisable in order to secure in the relations 
of Church and State a fuller expression of 
¢he spiritual independence of the Church 
as well as of the national recognition of 
religion.’ 

The personnel of the committee, which 
includes the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Canon Masterman, the 
Rev. W. Temple, and Mr. A. Mansbridge, 
will ensure serious public consideration 
for. any proposals it may have to make, 
and the desire for spiritual independence is 


Fone which is worthy of the deepest respect 


and support. 
% K 
At the same time the suggestion that the 
Church of England can retain its distinctive 
and highly privileged position as a national 
church in a position of greater independence 
than it possesses at present raises at once a 
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whole crop of difficult questions. 
danger of a total misconception of the 
realities of the situation are seen in the 
following editorial comment in the Times : 
‘“ The overtures for union between the 
two great Churches in Scotland are largely 
concerned with problems not altogether 
dissimilar to those to be submitted to the 
Committee. There is no reason why in 
England Churchmen should not share the 
hopes of success which now inspire the 
leaders of Church and nation across the 
Border.’’ The suggested parallel seems 
to us more misleading than helpful. 
England is in no sense homogeneous in 
religion as Scotland is. Much that is most 
powerful and original in English Chris- 
tianity stands outside the Church of 
England. The great bodies which sprang 
out of the heart of Puritanism are true and 
worthy expressions of national life on its 
religious side. The claim that one body 
of Christians is concerned more than the 
others with ‘‘ the national recognition of 
religion ’’ is one that they cannot admit, 
however peacefully they may seem to 
acquiesce in their continued exclusion on 
solemn occasions of state. But if the 
whole question is to be re-opened, and the 
Church of England is to win the greater 
spiritual independence which she craves, 
the exclusive claims of the past will have 


to go, and she will have to take other 


religious communities into partnership in 
the task of representing national religion, 
which she is quite unable to perform alone- 
* * x 

Tue Dean of St. Paul’s is nothing if not 
bold and original in his utterances. Even 
when he runs full tilt against the pleasant 
optimism which supports many good men 
in the battle of life, he searches out our 
weak places and is singularly provocative 
of thought. In a lecture at Sion College 
on Tuesday, which has been widely 
reported in the press, he reminded his 
hearers that there was real danger of an 
acute secularisation of Christianity when 
the pulpit paid more attention to social 
reform than to preaching the Gospel. 
He also warned them against the dangers 


to religion of the anti-intellectualist teach-— 


ing of the day. He himself distrusted it 
profoundly, and he thought it would be a 
misfortune if the valuable lessons which 
science had taught us in the last hundred 


years, the marvellous emancipation which — 


it had wrought from all kinds of dark and 
terrible superstition, were to be im any 


‘degree threatened by a recrudescence of an 


earlier belief in a law of nature which 


was not uniform, and which was liable 


at any time to be broken. In view of 
the rhetorical and ignorant self-assertive- 
ness of the revolt against science in some 


quarters at the present time, and the delu- — 


sion that itis allin the interest of Christian 
faith, we admire the candour of Dr. 


Inge’s description of it as ‘‘ a mere shallow 


backwater.’’ 


The — 
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SpecraL alarm has been aroused in the 
Congregation of the Index by the teaching 
of Maeterlinck’s book ‘‘ La Mort ’’ which 
was published recently in an English 
translation with the title “‘ Our Eternity.’’ 
As his other books are supposed to display 
the same evil tendencies they have all 

been placed on the Index, and Roman 
Catholics are consequently forbidden to 
read them. The futility of such enact- 
ments is obvious to all who do not wear 
ecclesiastical blinkers. No attempt is 
- made to deal with the great mass of modern 
literature. It would clearly be impossible 
to do so, Now and then some special 
author is chosen for condemnation, and 
the only result is that he gains a big 
advertisement. As M. Maeterlinck points 
out in the present case, it will be very 
- good news to his publisher. 

a ay ‘ 

We feel that there should be some 
tribute of national gratitude to the Univer- 
sity of Manchester tor electing Lord Morley 
as its Chancellor, for few men could fill 
the office with such dignity and none is so 
skilled as he in speaking words of far- 
reaching wisdom even on ceremonial occa- 
sions. At the opening of the extension of 
the Christie Library last week he dis- 
coursed delightfully on the spread of learn- 
ing and the use of books. Our clerical 
readers will forgive us for quoting the 
‘following tribute to the matchless charm 
of Goldsmith: ‘‘I think that critic was 
not wrong who said... . that Oliver Gold- 
smith with his ‘ Vicar’ did more for what 
is best and kindest in human nature and 
in human life than a hundred preachers 
and a thousand sermons.’’ And here is 
another passage which we have marked 
for remembrance: ‘‘ A great library is a 
warning, a rebuke, a lesson to those un- 
lucky people whose minds are constantly 
unable to hold more than one idea at a 
time. A great library is or ought to be a 
check on that impulse which belongs to 
the old Adam in us, that frightful impulse 
to rush to take angry sides at five minutes’ 
notice on the most important and delicate 
questions that may happen to be raised in 
the morning or evening newspapers. A 
library checks that impulse. A library 
is a place for learning, but let one 
hope that a library is also a place for 
unlearning. The sages say that the great 
difficulty of life is not to learn but to 
unlearn.’’ 

Eee Ss one 

We publish to-day the first of three 
articles by Dr. 8. H. Mellone on ‘‘ Authority 
and Freedom of Thought, ’’ in which he 
takes up an attitude of strong and critical 
opposition to the anti-theological pre- 
judice of Professor Bury in his recent 
sketch of the history of Freedom of 
Thought. The subject is one of great im- 
portance for religious people, and we 
commend Dr. Mellone’s treatment of it to 
the earnest consideration of our readers. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 
OF THOUGHT. 
is 


THE volume on the “ History of Free- 
dom of Thought.’ contributed to the 
Home University Library by Mr. J. B. 
Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, may be 
taken as an indication that the question 
involved in the title of this paper, so far 
from being obsolete, is one of the most 
living questions of the day. We propose, 
therefore, to suggest the outlines of a 
point of view from which the problem of 
Authority and Freedom, as it shapes 
itself at the present time, may be ap- 
proached. It is not our purpose to review 
the book, but to take it as a text. We 
cannot do that, however, without com- 
menting freely on the point of view 
adopted by Mr. Bury himself. 

We may justly welcome Mr. Bury’s 
wholehearted opposition to any kind of 
coercion in matters of opinion. “ A long 
time was needed to arrive at the conclusion 
that the coercion of opinion is a mistake ; 
and only a part of the world is yet con- 
vineed. ‘That conclusion, so far as I can 
judge, is the most important ever reached 
by men” (p. 14). Religious hberty he 
rightly treats as an important step toward 
complete freedom of opinion (p. 92 7.) ; 
“freedom of thought, in any real sense, 
includes freedom of speech” (p. 8); and, 
agreeing in this connection with a forcible 
observation made in his recent Essex Hall 
lecture by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
the author observes that mere toleration 
means incomplete religious liberty (ep. 
p. 112). 

These are first principles of civilisation 
and progress; and those who inherit the 
tradition of the Churches of the Open 
Trusts may well feel this is an especial 
way. These are the things for which our 
forefathers struggled and sacrificed. And 
we do feel it; but in this age, in this 
twentieth century, we are being forced to 


-see that there is another side to it all. 


Freedom, in the sense of ‘‘ freedom 
from .. .,” is of no intrinsic value at all. 
The value of Freedom depends on the 
use that is made of it. A man in the full 
enjoyment of liberty may be, and. some- 
times is, a pig in morality and in intelligence 
a fool. Liberty in itself and byitself is a 
purely negative conception. It means 
that certain things, certain kinds of com- 
pulsion, are absent. Artificial obstacles to 
the expression of human life and thought 
are admittedly an evil; but when all 
these are taken away the essential thing is 
no nearer being secured. 

The truth is, that Mr. Bury, and many 
other enthusiastic advocates of Liberty, 
base their whole position on a positive 
conviction of how that liberty ought to 
be used. And more or less consciously, 
more or less explicitly, their advocacy of 
hberty is an advocacy of a special purpose 
to which they think liberty ought to be 
devoted; and the fact that it can be so 
devoted is the chief reason why they 
advocate it. 


This is especially evident in the case of 
Mr. Bury. He writes in a temper of ex- 
treme hostility to all forms of Christianity. 
A reviewer in the pages of this journal has 
already most justly observed that “it is 
not for nothing that the author has edited 
the ‘Decline and Fall’ and drunk deeply 
of its spirit. He is a second Gibbon, alike 
in the vast range of his historical know- 
ledge and in the anti-Christian prejudices. 
which he has wrought into the very 
structure of his work.” 

The result is that the work before us 
belies its title. It is not a true history of 
freedom of thought. It is a history of 
the destructive criticism of religious belief. 
When “liberty” is advocated, this is 
what is meant. We are shown the sup- 
posed triumph of “ the spirit that eternally 
decries’ in the realm of religion. To the 
free thought, which is positive and con- 
structive, little reference is made. Take 
the case of James Martineau. Why is he 
not referred to? He devoted his great 
powers not only to a penetrating destruc- 
tive criticism of orthodox Christianity, but 
to the defence of a theistic interpretation, 
of the world, just at the period when 
science, flushed with victories unequalled 
in the history of human thought, was 
pushing beyond her mark and claiming 
once for all to dictate materialism to the 
mind of the age. Martineau used his free- 
dom in a way which the author does not 
approve; therefore he is unworthy -of 
mention in a history of “freedom of 
thought.” The evident spirit of the book 
compels us to assume that this is the 
reason; and that for a like reason no 
mention is made of the work of such men 
as James Ward, Eucken, Bergson, William 
James. Some light on such omissions is 
seen in a contemptuous footnote (p. 230) 
where the author says :—‘‘ As this is not 
a history of thought, I make no refer- 
ence to recent philosophical specula- 
tions (in America, England, and France) 
which are sometimes claimed’as tend- 
ing to bolster up theology; but they 
are all profoundly unorthodox.’’? You 
may, therefore, be a ‘‘ thinker,’’ and even 
have the merit of being ‘‘ profoundly 
unorthodox,’’ and yet have no place in 
a history of ‘‘freedom’’ of thought if 
you have ventured on a constructive 
treatment of the fundamental ideas of 
religion! We wonder whether—if the 
men whom we have named had been 
militant agnostics—room would not have 
been found to chronicle their work, even 
in a brief and brilliant sketch which 
takes as its field the whole course of 
Western civilisation from the time of 
the early Greek thinkers to our own day. 

Such an interpretation of ‘‘ freedom 
of thought ’’’ is one-sided and narrow in 
the extreme. The simple truth is, that 
this book, contributed to a deservedly 
popular series by one of the greatest 
scholars in an ancient and famous uni- 
versity, is a partisan pamphlet—a mani- 
festo of the hatred and contempt which 
the author feels for Christianity. 

It is not possible within our present 
limits to quote the numerous passages 
which might be quoted in proof of the 
statements which we have just made. 
We must repeat that this bitter partisan 
prejudice affects and distorts the author’s 
view of almost every fact to which he 
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refers in the history of the Christian 
Church. Allowing for the effect of this 
extreme bias, there remains a definite 
point of view, standing in direct opposi- 
tion to that which we desire to. defend. 
This opposition comes to light most 
fullv in the use to be made of the cardinal 
terms, ‘‘ Reason’’ and ‘‘ Authority.’ 

In the two chapters dealing with the 
crowth and progress of “‘ Rationalism ”’ 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, special stress is laid on 
the destructive work of thinkers like 
Hobbes, the English ‘‘ Deists,’’ and the 
Continental writers who were influenced 
by them. Now the so-called ‘* Deists,’’ 
while rejecting much in current Christi- 


anity, held more or less definitely to 


Theism; hence the attacks which were 
made on the surviving Theism of the 
Deists are carefully chronicled; and in 
this connection. the critical work of 
Hume and Gibbon is fully described and 
extolled. The supposed anti-Theistic im- 
plications of nineteenth century science 
are exhibited with enthusiasm (p. 178 7.) ; 
and attention is directed exclusively to 
those writers and influences which worked 
destructively on one or other of the 
elements of religious belief—particularly 
on the fundamental ideas of God and the 
Soul. : 

This, then, is what 1s meant by the 
‘triumph of Reason in the nineteenth 
century ’’ (p. 225). This indicates the 
meaning of the term ‘* Rationalism ’’ 
as used by Mr. Bury and others of his way 
of thinking. Only one of them, so far as 
we know, has been candid enough—we 
had almost said, honest enough—plainly 
to define the word in this way. Mr. A. 
W. Benn, in his ‘‘ History of Rational- 
ism,’’ states that by ‘‘ Rationalism ’’ he 
means nothing’ more or less than the 
destruction of religious belief—the *‘ old- 
fashioned artillery,’’? as he significantly 
calls it, of purely negative criticism. 

More than 80 years have passed since 
Carlyle wrote these words: ‘‘ Cease, my 
much-respected Herr von Voltaire, shut 
thy sweet voice; for the task appointed 
thee seems finished. Sufficiently hast 
thou demonstrated this proposition, con- 
siderable or otherwise: That the Mythus 
of the Christian Religion looks not in the 
eighteenth century as it did in the eighth. 
Alas, were thy six-and-thirty quartos, and 
the six-and-thirty thousand other quartos 
and folios, and flying sheets or reams, 
printed before and since on the same 
subject, all needed to convinee us of so 
little! But what next? Wilt thou help 
us to embody the divine Spirit of that 
Religion in a new Mythus, in a. new 
vehicle and vesture, that our Souls, other- 
wise too like perishing, may live? What! 
Thou hast no faculty in that kind? Only 
a torch for burning, no hammer for build- 
ing? Take our thanks, then, and— 
thyself away.’’ 

For “‘ Herr von Voltaire’? read any 
one out of a number of distinguished 
modern names, and for ‘ eighteenth ”’ 
century read ‘‘ twentieth,’’? and the mes- 
Sage comes home to ourselves, as not less 


but more needed now than when it first 
was uttered. 


8. H. Me.ione. 
(To be Continued.) 
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CENTRE 
AND CIRCUMFERENCE. 


By Epwarp Lewis. 


In the practice of life it is a good rule 
to take care of the Centre and let the 
Circumference take care of itself. One 
may at once confess that, among us, the 
rule is more often honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. The outside of 
the cup and the platter is usually the 
concern of respectable people. Instead of 
constantly fortifying and flushing the 
centre, most of us go tinkering away at 
the twists, flaws, weaknesses that lie 
towards the circumference of our lives. 
And so “not a few are weak and sickly 
among you.” 

As Rabindranath Tagore reminds us, 
“Life never takes Death seriously. It 
laughs, dances and plays, it builds, hoards 
and loves in death’s face.”” A general view 
of creational life would represent it as a 
great river, or a fountain breaking per- 
petually forth into manifestation ; at the 
centre, it is vital, urgent, pure, direct, 
simple like the mid-stream; but shore- 
ward, towards the fringe, it shows twists, 
vortices, backward eddies; there are a 
myriad mistakes, failures, deformities, 
abortions; there is a heavy flotsam of 
abandoned forms; but life as a whole 
does not*take these things seriously. It 
continues to pour itself forth at the centre. 
Sometimes it seems to mend its flaws, 
and redeem its failures, as it goes along ; 
who has not seen a vortex drawn by a 
kind of suction towards the mid-current, 


and swiftly unravel and disappear at the 


first touch of the strong central waters ? 
But the things which life cannot mend in 
this fashion, or cannot discard, it carries 
along with it. 

It is sometimes remarked that Jesus 
had very little to say about human weak- 
nesses and sins. Some try to explain this 
fact, others to explain it away. The best 
thing to do is to acknowledge the wisdom 


of the method. The main business of 


Jesus was to energise a central spiritual 
life. He was not in the world to point 
out weakness in men, but to educe 
strength. He healed diseases and 
witheredness, whether physical or moral, 
not by the external methods of the phy- 
sician or the surgeon, but by fortifying 
the spiritual energies in the soul. Over 
and over again he said that men were 
made whole by their faith, that is to say, 
by their self-identification with Life, Love, 
and Goodness as they found it manifested 
in him. He did not stand in the market- 
place and cry, “ Ye sinners!” but rather 
“Ye children of your Father.” The 
people he combated were those whose 
formalism made spiritual life impossible. 
He drew the emphasis away from the 
“ thou-shalt-nots”’ of the Decalogue, and 
placed it upon the “thou-shalt ”’ of the 
greatest commandment of all. The Deca- 
logue had, indeed, looked towards human 
weakness and sin, but Jesus looked towards 
the establishing of a central love-life, 
Godward and manward, in the heart. 
Long after his death they said that he 
had come into the world to “ remit sins.” 


‘scope to the blind eye’’ theory. 
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Are we prepared to acknowledge 


also; there is a mid-stream, and there are — 


shoreward parts where the waters begin to — 


feel the drag of the land. We have our 


inward life with the freedom of the spirit ; — 2 


but the further away we move from this 


of our mortal material circumstance. 
experience this drag in our minds as intel- 
lectual doubt; in our bodies, as the 
thraldom of earthward desire; in our 
circumstances, as custom, habit, conven- — 
tion, world-entanglement. face 
One says, ‘‘I would live the Life, but 


there is this serious doubt in my mind; — 


I must settle it first ’’; so he turns aside 
from the main stream of his life to unravel 
this knot ; only to find that it is charac- 
teristic of such tangles in the mind that 
one leads to another, creates another. It 
is as if the spirit of the river should leave 
its strong waters at the centre, and busy 
itself with tryig to unravel the twists, 
or smooth out the eddies, near the banks ; 


the only possible result would be that the — fe 


whole stream would become more sluggish, 
and the difficulties would multiply. You 
must solve your doubts, not by turning 


ar 


He himself said that he came “that the — 
| world might have life.” ae 
the — 
wisdom of this, and honour it in the prac- — 
tice of personal life ? : i 

Our lives are somewhat like a river, ~ 


af 


centre the more we come under the drag 
We 


aside to attend to them, but by going ~ x 


forward ; soluitur ambulando, if at all; and, 


if they won’t unravel, fortify the main 
stream of your positive, active, onsetting 
love-life, and carry them along with you. 
This is another variation of the “‘ tele-— 
It 
satisfies the pragmatical test better than 
any other. All lives that are central, 
strong, and vigorous and forward, carry 


along with them in their sweep a hundred — 


submerged possible difficulties; the diffi--_ 
culties only show themselves when you 
allow the centre to become weak. : 
Another says, ‘‘ I would live the Life, 
but I am full of weakness; my body is a 
nest of frailties; I must first mend my 
habits, refine my virtues, eliminate my 
vices, get rid of this body of death.’’ And 
so he spends his painful days in tinkering 
and patching away at his foibiles, faults, 
flaws, funny idiosyncrasies and _ tricks, 
mistakes, follies, sins, and what not; he 
bemoans his lostness and his sinfulness, 
he is always trying his temperature, gets 
weary and exhausted. He is a sick man, 
and remains a sick man. Why cannot he 
leave these things alone? Why cannot 
the Church tell him that he must leave 
them alone, and get to the centre? Why 
cannot he be told authoritatively that there 
is a divinely natural forgiveness in life for 
the man who “‘ loves much’’? Why is 
the Church the slave of respectability and 
conventional morality? A man has no ~ 
business to be pottering away in the 
shallow waters near the bank, when he 
might be living a strong healthy life at 
the centre. 
drain the marshes. 
the river, get your life into central flood, 
and the stagnant pools will dry up. The 


sap withdrawing on to the centre causes _ Biss. 


the leaves to fade, and uprising again to — 
newness of life it pushes the dead things — 


off. Fortify the centre, assert yourself, | 


affirm life, love more, and more passion- 


Let the sweep of the river 
Deepen the bed of — 


—s 


a 


_ ing a movement, but simply with the in- 


- the half-thought-out theories or criticisms 


and the dread of the literary man. 


‘be able to carry them along with you 
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most, value to artists, has an intense 
interest also for those who care for the 
deep things of hfe, character and religion. 
It is a revelation of the religious soul of a 
modern artist, and convincing proof that 
the spirit of the old masters is not dead, 
though the Raising of Lazarus or the 


ately ; say ‘‘ yes’’ to Beauty, Goodness, 
Power, and particularly to these as they 
are within yourself, and the crooked will 
become straight, the dead will fall away 
from you, and, even if they don’t, you will 


artist has found other avenues of expres- 


private letter he may write as he likes, 


and profound vacuities of the defenders of 


until the day when heavenly death shall 
deliver you from the body. 

A man who tries to make others feel 
ashamed of themselves is a bad man. 


A preacher who is for ever pointing people 


to a scrutiny of their weakness and sins 
doesn’t know his Master’s business. God 
must get very weary of the man who 1s 
perpetually seeking His presence in order 
to lay bare his weakness and confess his 
stupidities. A Church which lays stress 
‘on these things is a machine for the 
fashioning of weak lives. 


“ 


RELIGION AND THE 
PALETTE. 


RELIGIOUS art is a memory. Born of 
the patronage of the Church, it faded as the 
world adopted the painter and attracted, 
him from madonnas to duchesses. The 
saints of the Primitives now dwell in the 
quiet atmosphere of the museum, their 
ancient sanctity vanished, prayers no 
longer stimulated by them, and _ their 
only remaining devotees the students and 
critics of their technique. Does this mean 
that painters were once religious but are 
so no longer? Or that the religion of the 


sion ? 

A recent book of letters sets one thinking 
about this. They were written by Vincent 
van Gogh, one of the most vigorous 
spirits among the Post - Impressionists— 
letters of genuine intimacy, written only 
to his brother and to one friend, with no 
thought of advertising a method or defend- 


tention of saying just what he was doing 
day by day, and of sending the kind of 
thoughts that came to him as he was at 
work, In the casual confessional of a 
repeat himself without apology, utter 
that are the delight of conversation 
There 
is_a touch of the directness and vivid 
colouring of the school to which he be- 
longed, a terse handling of artistic facts 
and ideals, that is as much the mark of 
the real writer as of the painter, and is a 
refreshing contrast to the luxuriant verbiage 


Post- Impressionism. Without intending 
to be anything of the kind it becomes the 
note-book of the movement, filled with 
swift, strong sketches of the aims of a group 
of eccentrics who were almost excessively 
in earnest, accounting themselves mission- 
aries to a world that had lost all sense of 
truth and the power to see primitively— 
that stimulating illusion of all those who 
are of the Apostolic Succession. 

Now this sketch-book, that is more un- 
consciously self-revealing than Leonardo’s 
Note Books, Hogarth’s Treatise, Rey- 


nolds’ Discourses, or Fromentin’s Maitres. 


dautrefors, while it would probably be of 


Apotheosis of the Virgin no longer inspire 
the brush. 


What is most striking about it is that 


it comes from one of those painters 
whose work has been the 
targets 


easiest of 
How many te- 
“* wasted 


for ridicule. 
gretted, honestly enough, the 


shilling ’’—their price of entry to the 


Grafton—where they saw the jar of 
flowers, with pot so ill-drawn that-it could 
not possibly stand upright, or the African 
idol intended to be a portrait, the street 
of drunken houses, the cube-like apples of 
acid-green, or the flat figures with boneless 
limbs? A titter was the mildest form of 
criticism. Academic minds raged through 
rooms of blasphemy, occasionally con- 
tributing their own share. It was an 
extraordinary experience for all of us— 
like taking the Tube to Borneo. None of 


us will forget the shock of the first picture | 


in the large room—Adam and Kve, by 
Gauguin. Time has dimmed our ancestors, 
but we never expected to see them quite 
so dark: driven from the Euphrates 
they had taken refuge in Tahiti. Round 
the walls we went, from picture to picture, 
ever hoping to get the key to these flaring 
hues, coarsely savage or splendidly bar- 
baric, these outlines so masculine and 
determined. Then came the vision of 
two orchards of Provence, tremulous 
with sunshine and blossom; trees that 
really grew out of the earth, petals that 
were translucent, grass that had all 
spring in its green. From that moment 
some of us were more patient in this new 
strange atmosphere ; there must be some- 
thing serious behind it all. So we turned 
back to the “Orpheus” of Maurice Denis, and 
began slowly to feel the decorative charm 
of the cool blues, greens, and mauves ; 
or the exotic power in Gauguin’s riot of 
hot colours, or the science of Signac’s 
square touches of brilliant mosaic. But 
now, looking back on it all from two 
years or more of time-distance, it is Vincent 
van Gogh who stands out beyond them 
all, even beyond the Cezannes. The 
‘* Orchard in Provence ’’ and the ‘‘ Garden 
of Daubigny in Anvers ’’ are the finished 
and intelligent key to the otherwise mad 
puzzle; they meant something, these 
revolutionaries, and that something was 
intended to increase the joy of the earth, 
to make men feel its freshness and the 
almost infinity of surprises in delight. 
This comes very near a phase of the 
primitive in religion. It is the other 
side of the terrible gods. 

Taking up the ‘‘ Letters,’’ one is struck 
with certain fine traits in the outlook 
and character of Van Gogh, things that 
make one understand more why this 
weird artist holds so affectionate a place 
in the hearts of his own race. Go from 
England (where you only hear of him 
as a crazy dauber who painted in an 
asylum and committed suicide) and keep 
your eyes and ears open in Holland, that 
sanest of countries. If you land at Rot- 


terdam and enter the Boymano Museum, 


the- first picture that greets you on the 
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ground floor, a picture with a screen to 


itself, is a Van Gogh. It will be the 


one you will most remember when you 
leave—a powerful landscape, large and 
free in handling, with the bending figures 
of everyday moving through its autumnal 


trees. In the quiet house of Herr Lambert 


at Delft, in his bedroom, companioned 


by Mauve and others, hangs a chalk 


drawing by Vincent. Town after town 
has something of his to show, until you 


reach Amsterdam, where his self-portrait 


is an unforgetable revelation of inner 
fire, of power and dream, all caught in ~ 
those quiet vivid pastel touches of ver- 
milion and blue and green—that sounds 
so impossible, yet that makes so many 
other portraits seem. thin and common- 
place. And in one house where I stayed, 
I was caught by a strong drawing, and 
mentioning it found myself speedily sur- 
rounded with portfolios of copies of the 
‘“madman’s’’ work. Only the *‘ Letters” 
can make an ordinary Englishman under- 
stand why the Dutch lose their phlegmatic 
restraint when they pronounce Vincent’s 
surname. For there we find something 
beyond the mere painter ; we are listening 
to the true soul of all creative art—the 
spirit that inspires through any medium, 
from marble to manuscripts. Many will 
say there is no proportionate achievement, 
for we live in a school where the standard 
is too often that of results, and where 
we forget that - 


Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘‘ Work,’’ must sentence pass, 
Things done that took the eye and had 

the price ; 

But all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main 
account ; 


° 


~ All T could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, | was worth to God, whose wheel 
the pitcher shaped.’ 


So, at least, is it with Vincent; the 
shortest of artistic lives, perhaps eight 
years of work in all, and most of that spent 
in feverish experiment. Here and there 
a work complete—as the brilliant “« Bridge”’ 
shown this year by La Libre Esthétique 
in Brussels, where pure sunlight flashed 
back upon the beholder in spite of the 
depth of blues in sky and river. But 
beyond these rare exceptions the general 
feeling remains of a brief life of passionate 
sketching, a soul burning itself out in 
desire to catch the fleeting beauties of 
the world, its flame glancing day by 
day towards new things seen and felt. 
He comes to the easel with almost the 
urgency of destiny. Born in 1853 in 
the one land where, in the seventeenth 
century, every farmer spent part of his 
savings on the purchase of Dutch pictures, 
Vincent turns to the world of art for his 
first employment, serving the house of 
Goupil at The Hague, and afterwards -in 
London and Paris. The mere handling 
of beautiful works will not satisfy him, — 
he must make them, and soon starts to 

make the most beautiful things in the 
world—human lives. In this art he was 
not successful ; his training to be a school- 
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was not Rembrandt or Titian, but one 
who flung traditions aside with a “‘ Moses 
said . . . but I say .? Tt is almost 
like seeing an early Christian at work in 
the catacombs, brightening up the dark 
‘corridors and chapels with pure colours and 
crude designs, and an odd blending of 
Orpheus and Christ. He was keen to 
express the facts or their effect upon him, 
and would not give his time to that battle 
of technique which used up so much of 
the strength of the nineteenth century. 


master in England was too slight, and 
when, after a brief theological course, he 
started work among the miners of Belgium, 
he learned how difficult a medium is 
humanity to work in; not even time can 
help, as with old masters, to show the 
worth of the devoted artist. There is no 
final system by which to work; the 
materials are too fluid and react on each 
other with strange unexpectancies ; out- 
ward conditions are continually changing 
the first effects, and there is no last coat 
of varnish to glorify and harmonise 
defects. By apparent chance Van Gogh, 
at the moment he was learning this, took 
up the pencil and began to draw the 
people among whom he lived as missionary. 

It was the first definite step to painting, 
and from that moment until his death 
in 1890 at the age of thirty-seven he is 
priest in that temple, self-ordained priest. 
He began a diaconate in the Antwerp 
School; six months was enough of that. 
He served under Cruton Mauve, his 
famous relative; but for even less time. 
Every waking hour he worked at block 
or easel, and found himself only when he 
was alone. When he came to Paris, that 
inevitable bourne from which so few 
return as painters, he was weakest when 
most influenced; he found it hard to 
keep to the inner vision, which every 
artist must do, in the midst of a complex 
and verbose society. It was only when 
at last he turned to the Midi, and in Pro- 
vence learned what sunshine means, that 
he suddenly saw himself a solitary high 
priest of a solitary faith. In that magical 
land of sun he bloomed like one of his 
own flaring sunflowers. All the greys and 
half tones of the north fled before the 
eyes of the wild enthusiast. Those friends 
of his in Paris, old Pére Tanguy and 
Vincent’s noble brother Theo, were kept 
busy out of their own brave self-denials in 
sending him not only yards of canvas, 
but countless tubes of the most exhilarating 
colours, lemon, vermilion, geranium lake, 
orange, black, antwerp blues, colours 
that might ‘‘ fly ’’ fast enough, as the 
painters say, but that quiver with vitality 
even to read of them. Here then he 
worked until the weak physique broke 
down under the strain of dreams. 

But what a devotee! True he painted 
the Good Samaritan, the Agony in the 
Garden, and a few other moments of 
New Testament history; for he lived 
with his New Testament in hand or mind. 
But he would reveal, not this to men, 
but the visible world. Where they lived 
and worked (as we see in so many of his 
earlier drawings), or the world of colour 
they might live in; how to bring a flash 
of the south into the grey north; to lead 
them to Nature freshly, as though they 
heard her speak for the first amazing 
moment; these were some of the elements 
of what was verily his Gospel. In that 
he could serve them, open a heaven close 
to their eyes, bring the sailor as he landed 
at Marseilles and saw such work in a 
brasserie thoughts that quickened deeper 
thingsin him. What matter if it be fiercely, 
tudely done? This man wanted-to pro- 
duce, and evermore produce—not to stay 
halting and stammering over academic 
weeks of ‘‘ finish.’” He carved out his 
own new rough way, after his Master, who 


with ritualigm in art; his aim was the 
living realities, and especially their human 
significance. These life was all too short 
for him to unfold; he could but rush at 
canvas after canvas and get down what he 
might. ‘‘ He seemed hardly to paint 
his pictures,’ says Meier-Graefe, ‘‘ but 
to breathe them upon the canvas, panting 
and gasping.’’ But ever about him was 
a presence that might seem strange 
company in the minds of those who 
scoff. Here and there in the ‘* Letters ’’ 
is a quiet phrase that tells much to those 
who read with a desire to understand 
Van Gogh. One such passage may be a 
fitting note on which to close. ‘‘ Christ 
lived serenely as an artist, as a greater 
artist than any other; for he despised 
marble, clay and the palette, and worked 
upon living flesh. This marvellous artist 
created neither statues, nor pictures, nor 
even books; he created living men, 
immortals. In such pure altitudes art 
becomes a creative force, a pure creative 
power.’ 
Epcar Darryn. 


ee 


A FRANCISCAN MYSTIC. | 
Few readers of Miss Underhill’s ‘‘Mys- 


ticism ’’ can close her book without some 
desire to follow up a few, at any rate, of 
the bypaths of -mystic literature of which 
she gives such fascinating glimpses. One 
such path is made easily accessible to 
English readers in the translation from 
the French of Ozanam’s ‘‘ Franciscan 
Poets,’’ which has recently been under- 
taken by Miss Nellen. (David Nutt,) 
Students of mysticism will value the book 
chiefly for the two chapters on the Fran- 
ciscan mystic, Jacopone da Todi, for the 
discovery of whom we are largely indebted 
to Ozanam. Miss Underhill quotes Jaco- 
pone frequently, and her readers will 
have had their appetites sufficiently whetted 
to welcome a larger acquaintance with 
his beautiful poems; whilst all. those 
who care for the Franciscan spirit, and its 
manifestation in the popular poetry of 
Italy, will find much to interest them in 
the. present volume. 

Not many of us, probably, know very 
much about the original of Matthew 
Arnold’s familiar sonnet, 


That son of Italy who tried to blow, 
Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred 
song, 

but his history is a very interesting one, 
albeit somewhat perplexing to so orthodox 
a Catholic as M. Ozanam. Jacopone da 
Todi was born about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and started life, like 
St. Francis, lapped in wealth, popularity 


He would have nothing whatever to do | 


thing to mar the beauty of that illumina- — 
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and pleasure, but with the added brilliance 
of considerable intellectual eminence as 
a Doctor of Law. The awakening came — 
when his: beautiful young wife was crushed — 
to death beneath a falling stand whilst 
watching some public games, and the 
discovery of which Matthew Arnold sings _ 
was made : 


Shuddering they drew her garments off,. 

‘and found ~ ‘ 

A robe of sackcloth next the smooth _ 

white skin. ee 

From henceforth Jacopone, as he was now aS 

contemptuously called, was a changed 

man. He had entered on the Purgative 

Way; the brilliant lawyer was assailing 
the doors of the Brothers Minor with his | 
verse :— 


‘* T wish to prove myself a man, to deny 
myself, and bear my cross. In a word, 
to commit a singular folly. I am gomgto | 
cast myself headlong among the rustics 
and fools, and those who are obsessed 
with a holy madness. 

‘* Christ, Thou knowest my thoughts 
and that I despise that world in which 
I once cherished a desire to master philo-  _ 
sophy.: =. ~> 

‘* Now listen to my new intent. Ihave 
determined to pose as a fool, ignorant 
and clownish, and as a man full of eccen- 
tricities. . 2. me 

‘«T will become a contemplative soul 
and triumph over the world; I will find 
peace and happiness in an exquisite 
agony. ... ahs ; 

‘* Lord, grant me to know and do Thy 
will here below, then care I not if damned _ 


or saved I be.” 


He was ‘‘ drowning his songs with his 
tears, and when asked why he wept thus, 
he eried, ‘Oh, I am weeping because 
Love is not loved.’ ”’ 


He was fearless as Dante in his condem- 
nation of hypocrisy and wickedness in 
high places. To. Celestine V., who has 
gone down to posterity as ‘“ he who from 
cowardice made the great refusal,’’ he 
addressed these bold words on his elevation 
to the papal See :—‘‘ What are you going 
to do, Pietro da Morrone? You are put 
to the test: we shall see for what work 
the: meditations of your cell have pre- 
pared you. If you disappoint the ex- 
pectations of the world, a curse will follow.’” 
After this, one is hardly surprised to find - 
him, later on, excommunicated and im- 
prisoned for his opposition to Boniface 
VIIL, whom he apostrophises thus :— 


‘*Q Pope Boniface! Thou hast staked 
much for a worldly life; I do not think 
that thou wilt be content to leave it. ‘* 

‘* Just as the salamander lives in -the 
fire, so findest thou thy joy and delight in 
scandal. 

‘“Thou pourest scorn on all religious 
tule, and thou doest blaspheme and” 
despise all law. . 

‘“No king, emperor, or any human 
being, has ever left thee without bearing 
away a cruel wound. ae 

‘*Q shameful avarice! unquenchable 
thirst which can absorb so much money, 
and yet remains thirsty for more! ’’ 

With the accession of Benedict XI., 


however, Jacopone was absolved, and his 
last years were spent in peace, with no- 


ig 


is 


the a i Se 
melee 


curiously narrow standpoint. 
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tion and ultimate union which crowns the 
pilgrims of the Mystic Way. 

Here is an extract from one of the 
poems of his old age, which recalls Francis 
Thompson vividly enough to make one 
realise how near akin are the mystics of 
every age :— 

** O Love, divine Love ! Why hast Thou 
taken possession of me? Thou seemest 
to have become enamoured of me to the 
point of folly ! 

“TI will give Thee no rest. Thou hast 
laid siege to my five doors: hearing, sight, 
taste, smell, and touch. ... 

“* Tove, I am filled with the desire to 
escape Thee ! 

““Love, I flee in order to release my 
heart from Thee. I see that Thou dost 
transform me, and makest me to become 
a love so like Thee that I no longer dwell 
in my own heart, and I can no longer 
find my own way back there.”’ 

And here is an extract from his beautiful 
hymn to Poverty, in which we seem to 
hear again the accents of St. Francis :-— 

‘* O tender love of poverty, how deeply 


should we love thee! .... . Poverty, my. 


little one, yet citizen of heaven, nothing 
earthly can awaken thy desires. 

‘* Poverty, great kingdom, thou hast the 
world in thy power, for thou possessest 
sovereign rule over all the goods that thou 
despisest. Poverty, thou mine of wisdom, 
in despising riches, the more thou humblest 
thy will, the more swiftly does she gain 
liberty. 

‘“ Gracious poverty, ever generous and 
joyful! Who can say that it is a base 
thing ever to love poverty ?”’ 

Jacopone’s biographer confesses that 
“it is not without hesitation’’ that he 


enters upon the history of this extra- 


ordinary man, whose mysticism border- 
ing on the heterodox, and whose open 
defiance of his spiritual over-lords is sadly 
disconcerting to a very rigid Catholicism. 
Indeed, Ozanam’s book is written from a 
He finds it 
necessary to dwell a good deal on ‘‘ the 
faults of the righteous, and, in condemning 
the errors of this holy but misguided 


-man,’’ to glorify that Church which, ‘‘ in 


pardoning the violence of Jacopone, showed 
once more that she had sounded the depths 
of the human heart.’’ In order to make 
out a better case, he is sometimes tempted 
to deliberate suppression of facts—as, for 
instance, in his attempt to whitewash 
Boniface VIII. With reference to the 
forcible seizure of Boniface in 1303, he 
says that ‘‘ several even of the political 
enemies of Boniface remembered that they 
were Christians, and Dante lashes in 
immortal verse those who had made Christ 
prisoner in the person of His Vicar.’’ 
Students of Dante will, however, remember 
that, though in Par. xx. 86 he condemns 
the outrage on the papal office, 

‘‘T see the fleur-de-lys enter Alagna, 
and in his Vicar Christ made captive,”’ 
yet in Inf. xix. 52 Dante is so anxious 
that there shall be no mistake about the 
ultimate destination of the hated tyrant, 


-that, though Boniface did not die for three 


and a half years after the Vision, he makes 
Nicholas III., whom he meets in the 
chasm of the Simonists, think that the 
poet himself is he :— 

‘“ Art thou there already standing, 
Boniface ? art thou there already stand- 


to me. 

*« Art thou so quickly sated with that 

wealth, for which thou didst not fear 
to seize the comely Lady by deceit, and 
then make havoc of her ? ’’ 
- In spite, however, of this very decided 
bias, Ozanam is really very sympathetic 
to his subject, and “‘ The Franciscan 
Poets’’ is a book which cannot fail to 
appeal to all who love the literature of 
mysticism, and to all who recognise that 
‘“poverty,’’? as Ozanam finely puts it, 
“is no longer merely the humble rule of 
the followers of St. Francis, it is the law 
which governs the spiritual world.’’ 


V. EK. Crarer. 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opurions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
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ALMSGIVING AND RELIGION: 


Srr,—Your*remarks on this subject will 
find an echo in the hearts of your readers 
who are disposed to- charitable work. 
With the example and teaching of Jesus 
before them they feel that as Christians 
they must do something. With the prac- 
tice of the churches before them, they are 
tempted to make their own church the 
starting point. But they soon encounter 
the process known among the charitable 
as ‘‘ overlapping,’ and the dreadful 
feeling invades them that they are being 
imposed upon. Sometimes they persist, 
and console themselves by reflecting upon 
the one genuine case they may have aided 
out of a large number of doubtful ones. 
Many are prepared to. admit that a church 
is not the best unit of social activity, and 
only continue on the old lines because a 
better way has not. disclosed itself. 
‘* Artifex ’’ mentions the Civic League of 
Help. As an ex-helper of the Manchester 
League I venture to endorse his remarks. 
Where a League exists the charitable work 
of a church should be linked on to it. 

There are not a few towns, however, 
where it is not possible to organise a 
Civic League. . In these places the churches 
remain the units of social activity, if there 
be such a thing. The county borough of 
Bootle lacks a Civic League, and, unfor- 
tunately, is deprived of the attentions of 
the Liverpool Voluntary Aid Society. 
Happily there is a progressive Kducation 
Authority. Necessitous scholars are fed 
at school, the Canteen Committee dis- 
tributes clogs and clothing; the school 
doctors are assisted by a paid nurse. There 
is an inspection clinic. Many of your 
readers may not be aware that the Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
allows Education Authorities to associate 
with them voluntary workers who shall 
seek the wellbeing of school children. 
The voluntary workers are coming together 
as School Care Committees. The great 
advantage of these Care Committees is that 
they are officially recognised, and act in 
co-operation with the teachers and’ other 
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public officials. With the Council school 
as the unit of activity it is possible to reach 
the poorest child, and thus scientifically 
heal social wrongs. Only here and there 
will an Education Authority set up a Care 
Committee. As a rule the impulse must 
come from outside. I write to suggest 
that our own churches, with their special 
emphasis upon the practical side of Chris- 
tianity, are the best starting places for 
organising School Care Committees. I 
should be very pleased to answer any 
inquiries.— Yours, &e., 
WALTER SHORT. 
Bootle Free Church, Jan. 31, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Here are five volumes recently issued 
by the American Unitarian Association 
(Boston), whose publishing motto is ‘‘ In 
Luce Veritatis.’? That the truth in whose 
light is the only path towards perfection 
has different aspects comes home as we read 
these books. One is entitled Freedom and 
ihe Churches (price $1), and gathers up nine 
addresses given a year ago at a Liberal 
Religious Congress at Rochester, New York 
—a further chapter being specially con- 
tributed to this volume. The ten authors 
represent as many different ‘religious 
fellowships, and each sets forth in turn the - 
Service rendered by his community to 
religious and civil liberty. And each is 
fully justified. Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Friend, Jew, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Reformed Church, Unitarian, Universalist, 
and ‘‘ Religious Radical ’’—they do all 
speak of that Spirit which gives freedom 
to man. They record various endeavours 
to serve this Spirit. Hach has noble names 
and worthy deeds to tell of. True, the 
course has been less open here, more there’; 
but all have pursued it in some measure, 
if none perfectly. The volume is an 
encouragement to men of broad outlook, 
and a rebuke to any who in dejection or in 
conceit have claimed to be the only friends 
of free religion and free citzenship. Our 
friend, Dr. Wendte, to whom these con- 
ferences are chiefly indebted, edits the 
book. . 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of 
Stanford University, adds one more to his- 
numerous occasional essays, in America’s 
Conquest of Europe—a title to be wisely 
read. It was originally published (in 
French) with a title less startling—‘‘ What 
America can Teach to Kurope.’’ It is a 
fine plea for sense in matters international, 
based on the. experience of the States of 
North America. A supplementary address 
was given at Ghent last August, and deals 
with the Peace Treaty ratified there a 
century ago between Great Britain and the 
States. The little book is clear-headed 
and timely, and well deserves to be read. 
(Price 60 cents.) : 

Evolution is the principal theme of two 
substantial volumes which preserve some 
of the wit and wisdom of a notable Uni- 
tarian minister, the Rev. John C. Kimball, 
who died in. 1910, in his 78th year. Those 
of us who have had any long acquaintance 


go 
with the Christian Register (Boston) well 
remember many articles from his pen— 
racy, straightforward, incisive comments 
on life and religion. Mr. Kimball, who 
kept up his literary activity to the last, had 
a thoroughgoing belief in the compatibility 
of religious theory and culture with an 
acceptance of the evolution scheme accord- 
ing to Herbert Spencer. One of the present 
volumes is entitled The Romance of Evolu- 
tion ; it will give an admirable illustration, 
in days to come, of the dauntless courage, 
even ‘eagerness, with which the Unitarian 
preacher in the last third of the nineteenth 
century set his face toward the dawn of a 
theism based wholly on science. Some 
of these chapters, we learn, were delivered 
as lectures to an Ethical Society; the 
whole book would probably help a good 
many people who, for want of skilful 
euidance, have failed to find room in their 
thought for the primal conceptions of God 
and the spiritual life. Certainly, many a 
young preacher would find rich material 
in these well-stored pages; and brethren 
who knew our own William Binns will often 
be reminded of him by Mr. Kimball’s 
style. In the companion book, Ethical 
Aspects of Evolution, serious problems: are 
attacked which press for solution; the 
reader will gather that Mr. Kimball’s 
verdicts were on the optimist and affirma- 
tive side, but far from weakly so. A few 
representative sermons are included in this 
volume; one of them on ‘* Stand-Bys,’’ 
is particularly delightful. Others show 
us the author manfully standing by his 
Unitarianism in the face of the ‘* Liberal 
Orthodoxy ’’ which still moors itself to 
the old dogmas. Altogether the two 
volumes give us something very typical 
of the vigour and temper of the American 
Unitarian preacher. (Price $1-25 each.) 

The fifth and last of our books is the 
most important to-day. Its title is Bergson 
and the Modern Spirit (price $1:35), the 
author is Dr. George Rowland Dodson. 
Books on Bergson abound; Dr. Dodson 
is evidently acquainted with the many 
previous writers in this field, but has not 
considered them exhaustive. The present 
~ writer would have much regretted if he had 
so thought, for (after creating some mis- 
givings by the opening chapter or two) the 
new book turns out to be distinctly one of 
the best of its kind. The author adds 
to the vivacity which we somehow expect 
from an American writer, even in philoso- 
phy, a precision and perspicuity too often 
lacking, especially in philosophy. Modestly 
confessing that some parts of Matidre et 
Memoire beat him (whom they do not ?), he 
sets himself the task of displaying Berg- 
son’s characteristic methods and con- 
clusions, and accomplishes it with remark- 
able success. It is obvious that in the 
author Bergson has a keenly sympathetic 
hearer, especially in that alluring but risky 
flight of his towards the mystic heights 
of inward vision. Dy. Dodson rather 
surprises us, not unpleasantly, by his whole- 
hearted praise of Emerson as a ‘‘ sage ”’ 
and philosopher ; is this a sign that the 
fashion to belittle yesterday’s prophet is 
already passing away, and that Emerson 
1s rising to his permanent place in the 
ranks of thinkers? Of course there is no 
space to enlarge here on the many highly 
suggestive points raised by Dr. Dodson. 
His reply to the ‘‘ mechanist’’ criticism 
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of Bergson written under the sponsorship 
of Sir Ray Lankester (not ‘‘ Lancaster,’’ 
p- 89, et seg.), is apt and adequate; and 
the long chapter on ‘‘ Bergson and Prag- 
matism ’’ (though containing much more 
about Pragmatism than Bergson, and 
seeming to be really a specially written 
essay introduced here) is highly exhilarat- 
ing and instructive. In fact, when Dr. 
Dodson is writing as a_ philosophical 
student he is very good; it is only when 
he has to become an apologist for religion 
that he suggests weakness and mere 
generality. Not that he has fallen into the 
pit of which he is very well aware, and 
where some preachers in a hurry have 
found themselves. Bergson may have 
value for theism, or he may not; till we 
know something. more clearly as to his 
conclusions on several points of critical 
importance we may do well to be wary, 
and at most (if we tend that way) to argue 
with Dr. Dodson that thus and thus 
Bergson’s method must emerge. In re- 
gard to two matters, not discussed by the 
author, further light is very desirable. 
~ As readers of Bergson will remember, 
he conceives of the creative vital impulse 
making its way, or rather its ways, experi- 
mentally, where it can, in the search— 
conscious or not—for a truly ‘‘ free ’’ 
activity. In the vegetable sphere it 
attains a utilitarian faculty of storing up 
potential energy, which is released in turn 
by the mechanisms of animal life; but in 
this sphere mere “‘ torpor ’’ prevails, while 
in the animal sphere there is “‘ lethargy ’’ 
among molluscs and echinoderms, and 
‘‘ instinct ’’ and ‘‘ intellect’? are dispro- 
portionately large in insects and in men, 
respectively. Men, indeed, may as time 
goes on, happily develop more of ‘‘ in- 
stinct ’—the direct intuition—to repair 
the damages done to truth by mere 
‘intellect’? ; but for the rest, Life would 
appear to have reached ‘‘ dead-ends,’’ in 
its experiments, and at each it stands at 
terminus. But is such a ragged plan of 
existence satisfactory, or answerable to the 
actual world in which we live? Having 
flung out this line and that, is the World- 
Force so destitute of economy as not to be 
able to relate them all throughout to its 
trunk system? And, as a matter of fact, 
is not man what he is precisely because he 
is in such a world—with all his ‘‘ created ”’ 
neighbours, torpid, lethargic, instinctive, 
or intellectual, as they may be? As to the 
question of ‘‘intuition,’’ again, whence 
(we must inquire) are those ‘* values ’’ of 
truth and beauty which confront us most 
surely in our most deeply living moments ? 
Dr. Dodson very cleverly exposes (with the 
aid of Prof. J. B. Pratt) the futility of the 
attempt to escape a transcendent view 
of “truth,” dismissing the merely pragma- 
tist view with an adroit quotation of the 
form of cath suggested by Prof. Royce : 
‘*T promise to tell whatever is expedient 
and nothing but what is expedient, so help 
me future experience.’’ But, then, how 
has the conviction of a “‘ truth’’ beyond 
the ‘‘ expedient,’’ and of a ‘‘ beautiful ”’ 
beyond art and beckoning it on, pressed 
in upon Life most surely where it has risen 
highest in our human nature? And 
whence, and what are these transcendents 2 
It is interesting to observe, in the last 
place, how fully Dr. Dodson subscribes to 
the doctrine of Dr. L. P.. Jacks, as given in 


‘him without 


the ‘‘ Alchemy of Thought,’ that no _ 
view of the universe, whether Haeckel’s —_ 
or another’s, can be regarded as other than 


mutilated that leaves the philosopher — 


standing outside. Obviously, this reflec- 
tion effectually bars the way to a materialist 


and ‘‘ mechanist ’? solution of the world- — 


problem, as Huxley undoubtedly saw at 
times, if not always—a fact which seems 
to have escaped the author, who classes 
qualification among — the 
‘* materialists.’” The question still comes 
back, as Dr. Martineau said, to whether 
we start from within or without. ‘oo 
much modern thinking has been done 


as if the thinker himself were a negligible 


quantity. Dr. Dodson’s book, _ besides 


being extremely useful in the special work 


of popularising Bergsonism, certainly gives 
the promise of larger work from the same 
pen, and if he will only be merciful enough 


to give more references to his quotations, we — 


shall be the more in his debt. Perhaps it 
is too much to hope that the book we 
want contrasting and comparing Martineau 
with Bergson will come from him, but it is 
a book to be done. 
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Joun Wooiman, His Lire anD OUR 
Times. Being a Study in Applied 
Christianity. By W. Teignmouth 
Shore. London: Macmillan & Co. 
5s. net. 

THis is a disappointing book, which 
offers in its title a promise that is hardly 
fulfilled. Much has been done of recent 
years by such writers as Professor Rufus 

Jones and William C. Braithwaite to bring 

home to us the profound human interest 

of the early Quaker history and to throw 
fresh light on its spiritual significance, as 
bearing upon present-day religious thought 
and life; and John Woolman stands, in 
the simplicity of his own record, as the 
most perfect example of what the Society 
of Friends could produce in a later period 
of the history among the American 
colonists of the eighteenth century. There 
are many who have responded gratefully, 
at any rate, to the latter part of Charles 

Lamb’s well-known suggestion : ‘‘ Get the 

writings of John Woolman by heart, and 

love the early Quakers.’’ That saying Mr. 

Teignmouth Shore has printed for a motto 

on his title page, and we turned eagerly 

to a book that seemed to offer a new study 
of Woolman. But we do not find in it 
what we hoped for. The story of Wool- 
man’s life is told, indeed, and for the most 
part in the words of the Journal itself, 
whole pages of it being sometimes trans- 
ferred bodily into the narrative. There are 
passages from Woolman’s other writings, 
and a certain amount of illustrative matter, 
topographical and historical, is introduced. 

But there is no study in the sense of 

illuminating interpretation of the record. 


The reader finds the material presented to 


him thrown together not in the happiest ~ 


manner, and he is left to make the study 
for himself. We confess that, to our mind, 
anyone who should wish for the first time 
to make acquaintance with Woolman, 
would do better to buy a shilling copy of 
the Journal (in. Everyman’s Library or 


one of Headley Bros.’ editions, or Whit- 
tier’s Centenary edition), and in quiet 


companionship let the book make its own 
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impression. For an adequate study of 


the Journal, which would be a very valu- 


ot love. 


able gift, we have still to wait. 


Crist AND War. By William E. Wilson, 
B.D. London: James Clarke & Co. 
Is. and Is. 6d. 


‘*THAT war in which we are all called 
to take our share involves no destruction 


- of men, but the destruction of evil; no 


conquest of nations, but the conquest of 
self.”” These words occur at the end of 


one of the chapters in ‘‘ Christ and War,’’ 


and they fitly sum up the teaching which 
it has been the author’s purpose to set forth 
at the request of certain members of the 
Society of Friends to which he belongs. 
They also form a point of union between 
pacifists of all schools, from the enthusiastic 
followers of Norman -Angell with their 
insistance on economic facts and the 
trainmg of the individual mind, to the 
followers of Tolstoy (who receives no direct 
mention, curiously enough, in an otherwise 
admirable little book) with their doctrine 
of non-resistance and obedience to the law 
For, however glibly we may talk 
about the folly and futility of war and 
the reasonableness of methods of arbitra- 


tion, war will not be abolished until the 


mass of men have themselves learned 
to be more restrained in speech and action, 


and until they are firmly convinced in 


their minds that it is both ridiculous from 
a practical point of view, and wrong from 
a moral point of view, to try to get the 
upper hand, individually or collectively, 
by physical force. No reform can be per- 
manently established while it is so far 


In advance of the prevailing sentiment 


of the times as to be completely unin- 
telligible to the majority of those whose 
actions it will restrict; and it is surely 
obyious that peace will never achieve 


her lasting triumphs while nations are 


still wasted by internal strife, swayed by 


~ selfish ambitions, and” tormented by the 


constant fear of rebellion and anarchy 
which is one of the direct fruits of social 
injustice. Upon this, then, we are all 


agreed, that the work of educating public 


opinion with a view to effecting a com- 
plete change in the thoughts and ideals 
of men is of paramount importance as far 
as the Peace Movement is concerned. 
Whether it is right for a Christian to bear 
arms and fight it must be left to the in- 
dividual to decide. Mr. Wilson argues the 
matter from the Quaker standpoint in a 


ae way which to many will doubtless not 
be sufficiently convincing ; 
though we whole-heartedly accept his 


and indeed, 


conclusions, we could wish that this branch 


of an important subject had been dealt 


with at greater length and supported more 
effectively by historical illustrations. A 
useful bibliography is appended, and 
references are given at the end of every 
chapter to the works of. other authors 
dealing with the subject of war and peace. 
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In ‘* The Foundations of Duty ’’ (Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 3s. 6d. net) the 
Bishop of Carlisle has given us a series of 
chapters on the ethics of common life, 


_ especially in their relation to religious 
_ faith, ‘‘ The Duty of Thinking,’’ ‘‘ The 


Duty of Believing,’’ ‘*‘ The Culture of 
Conscience,’’ are some of his suggestive 
titles. Those who are familiar with Dr. 
Diggles’ robust common sense, his broad 
Protestant sympathies and his dislike of 
clericalism will be prepared for the direct- 
ness and simplicity of his teaching and his 
concern for the needs of the average lay 
mind, His interest is not in problems of 
emancipation and re-adjustment, but in 
what he conceives to be the plain path of 
Christian duty. In the last two chapters 
he pleads for the permanent value of the 
Decalogue and the Christian obligation of 
Sunday. 


# In “‘ A Manor Book of Ottery Saint 
Mary,’’ edited by Catherine Durning 
Whetham and Margaret her daughter 
(London : Longmans, Green & Co., 7s. 6d. 
net), we have at once a pleasant chapter 
of local history and an interesting experi- 
ment in education. ‘“‘ This little book,’’ 
so the preface tells us, ‘‘ contains the result 
of a series of schoolroom lessons in local 
history made possible by a fortunate com- 
bination of the requisite material within 
the range of a day’s journeying.’’ Fortu- 
nately, the available material was ample, 
and much use has been made of a survey 
of the manor compiled in the seventeenth 
century. The volume might well be used 
as an introduction to the study of social 
conditions and the development of land 
tenure in England, which have created so 
many of the urgent problems of modern 
politics; but it should also prove an in- 
centive to the use of similar local records 
in education. At present these records, 
though they exist in abundance, are the 
monopoly of a small band of antiquarians 
instead of being the common property of 
the people of the district, stimulating their 
curiosity and helping them to understand 
the conditions of their own life. Hven 
an intelligent use of the romance of local 
place names in school lessons would do 
much in this direction. Mr. Whetham has 
added some account of the dependent 
Manor of Cadhay, of which he is the 
fortunate owner. 
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We have received the second issue of 
the King’s Weigh House ‘‘ Pulpit.’’ It 
contains an admirable sermon on Rewards, 
by the Rev. E. W. Lewis. The ‘‘ Pulpit,’’ 
which is issued monthly, is got up in an 
attractive manner in a small size just 
Suited to the pocket. Copies can be 
obtained by post from Mr. E. Howard, 24, 
Inverness-terrace, W.; single copies 1}d., 
post free, 12 copies for Is., post free. They 
can also be ordered through any book- 
seller or newsagent, or from the publishers, 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


We have also received the first number 
of the *‘ Religious Freeman and Christian 
Thinker,’’ edited by the Rev. H. D. 
Roberts. In form it is a four-page leaflet, 
printed on excellent paper (a distinct point 
in. its favour), and very suitable for dis- 
tribution. The present issue contains 
articles written for the plain man on ‘“‘ Do 
we still Need Religion ?’’ ‘‘ Religion and 


the Kikuyu Rift,’’ and ‘‘ The New Social 
Enthusiasm.”’ It is published by the Liver- 
pool Booksellers Co,, Ltd., 70; Lord- 
street, Liverpool, and will be forwarded 
for one year free on receipt of 6d. to cover 
postage. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Maussrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrp.—Poetical 
Works: Edward Dowden. 2 vols. 6s. each. 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. :—The Medieval 
Mind : Henry Osborn Taylor. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 21s. net. Our Taskin India: Bernard 
Lucas. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Davin Nurr:—The Religious Philo- 
sophy of Rudolf Eucken: The Rev. W. Stuart 
Macgowan, M.A., LL.D. 2s. net. 

Messrs. Suerratr & Huerns :— Man- 
chester City League of Help Handbook. Is. 
net. : : 

Mr. T. Fissrr Unwin :—The Unfolding and 
Personality : H. Thiselton Mark. 1s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


British Review, Nineteenth Century, The 
Vineyard, Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JESUS, OUR TEACHER AND FRIEND. 
V.—THEe Power or Love. 


THE picture in the Gospel, which came 
at the end of the passage I asked you to 
look at last week (Mark i. 1-12), is one 
of the most vivid scenes in the ministry of 
Jesus, in which he is exercising his won- 
derful power as a healer of disease. What- 
ever we may think of what he did for those 
who were suffering from physical pain and 
bodily infirmity or illness, he certainly had 
the power to heal diseases of the mind, 
and heart, and soul, and. that power, as a | 
good physician, a friend and teacher of the 
people, he still has over his fellow-men for 
all who will learn of him, and in true 
companionship, come to be of the same 
mind, and share in the spirit of his life. 

This picture, which I want you to look 
at again, shows him to us as the healer 
both of mind and body. The man ‘sick 
of the palsy,’’ who was brought to Jesus 
by the four others, who carried the mattress 
or stretcher on which he lay, was not one 
of the unhappy demoniacs over whom 
Jesus appears to have exercised his wonder- 
ful calming and healing powers, a modern 
parallel to which I quoted to you last week 
from the Journal of George Fox. He was 
suffering from another kind of disease, 
some form of paralysis, a loss of nerve 
energy, which left him with trembling 
limbs, unable to walk, And to such a one 
it seems quite possible that Jesus would be 
able to bring relief and healing, as in the 
case of the demoniacs, by the insight of his 
sympathy, the power of a pure, unselfish 
love, and the commanding energy of. his 
nature. That seems to be what actually 
happened. 

The house in which Jesus was teaching 
at the time was crowded to the doors, and 
the men who brought the poor paralytic to 
be healed could not get in. But it was 
easy to get up from the outside on to the 
flat root of the house, and to break it up 
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(it may have been a very light covering) 
over the place where Jesus-sat. Then they 
could let down the mattress, with the man 
lying on it, into the nudst of the crowd. 

' The people were naturally astonished, 
and some of them, perhaps, impatient and 
indignant, as the disciples were when the 
mothers came with thei children and inter- 
rupted their talk with the Master. But 
Jesus, looking upon the poor sufferer, saw 
much more than they could. see, and 
understood at once. It was a common 
belief of the people that the sufferings of 
bodily illness were a punishment for sin, 
and we can imagine how that poor man 
may have thought it was so in his case, 
and with that belief was brought to Jesus. 
He had heard of the great Teacher, the new 
Prophet of the Kingdom of God, and how 
he had helped so many sufferers, and in his 
utter weariness of himself and the misery 
of his penitence, he longed to be brought 
to this strong helper, in the hope that he 
also might be healed. Jesus was touched 
by the confidence of those who brought 
him, but most of all by the look in the 
man’s own face. What he saw was the 
wistful longing of the sufferer for relief, for 
new vigour of life, but deeper still the 
longing of misery and penitence to be for- 
given, to have a heart once more at peace 
with God. And, understanding this, with 
his deep insight into the law of goodness 
and his perfect trust in the love of God, 
looking upon the man with his own heart 
overflowing with that love, and with 
sympathy and desire to help, his first 
words were to give the poor sufferer the 
assurance that all was well: “Son, thy 
sins are forgiven.’’ He was not thinking 
of himself, but of the Father’s great love 
and compassion, ready to welcome such a 
one back again into the joy and peace 
of the true life. You will realise that, and 
with what deep feeling Jesus said the 
words, if you remember his story of the 
Prodigal (Luke xv. 11-32), and what it 
was in that parable that he desired all 
the people to understand. 

But there were those standing round 
who did not understand, and thought that 
Jesus was presumptuously claiming -for 
himself the right to forgive sins, and so 
was guilty of blasphemy against God. To 
them, knowing their hearts, the reply of 
Jesus was, that a man who understands 
the truth of God has the right to declare 
it, in hig name, and is bound to do so, 
where the truth is needed. That, I think, 
is how we should take the words, ‘‘ that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins.’’? As it is put in the Gospel, 
it may be intended to imply that Jesus 
was claiming a special right, as the Messiah, 
to speak in the name of God. But if he 
actually used there the expression ‘* Son 

”’ it may simply mean, in the com- 
mon Hebrew phrase, “a man,”’ ‘ 


of man,”’ 

a man, 
who knows what God’s love is, has the right 
on earth to forgive,sins,’’ or to give the 
assurance that sins are forgiven to. the 
truly penitent, and surely this was true 
of Jesus at that moment. He was not 
speaking in self-assertion, but out of a heart 
overflowing with the love of God, with 
absolute conviction of the truth-he spoke, 
that the Father's loye does forgive and 
heal ; and in the true spirit of the prophets 
of old he declared it, ‘‘ in the name of the 
Lord.’’ 
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Then he turned again to the sufferer, to 
complete the act of help and healing he had 
begun. The first impulse came with 
the assurance of forgiveness, the peace and 
the expectant hope it brought, and to this 
must now be added the gift of strength 
to will and to do ; with rejoicing confidence 
that the Divine Love that forgives will also 
cleanse and uplift the inner man and. at 
the same time the enfeebled bodily frame, 
Jesus looked the man full in the face, with 
the commanding and encouraging look of 


power and sympathy and love, and bade 


him ‘‘Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 
thy house.’’ And the man did it. The 
burden of self-despair, of distrust, of help- 
lessness was lifted off, and in the strength 
of the love and confidence that enfolded 
him, he found that he could stand upon his 
feet again and walk. So he went out, while 
the people were amazed and filled with 
rejoicing at this glorious power which 
God had given to his prophet, who made 
them feel that the Kingdom of God was 
indeed close at hand. 

How far the power of Jesus may have 
gone to heal bodily disease by his simple 
presence and touch and word, we cannot 
tell ; but, whatever it was, we may be sure 
that it came out of the heart of his own 
pure and self-devoted life, resting with 
perfect trust in the love of God, of which 
his own overflowing love and sympathy 
became the instrument, always eager to 
help. What remains with us is the inward 
truth of that life of love and service, which 
lights up the scenes of his ministry, as he 
went about among his people doing good. 
With him we learn to enter into the true 
spirit of life, as children of our Father in 
heaven. 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 
By Our SprciaL CorRESPONDENT. 


Tuis New Year, like every year that 
has gone before, brings us face to face with 
new tasks and problems in this great 
centre of industry, and-there is gratifying 
evidence that they are of the sort to brace 
our energies and call for a deeper faith. 
We have recently had to bow beneath 
losses that are inevitable, through the 
removal by the death of such memorable 
figures as Miss Gaskell and Mrs. Thomas 
Ashton, and we also mourn with friends 
outside, but only just outside our district, 
at the departure of Mr. Alderman W. Hea- 
ley and Mr. William Woolley. But in all 
such instances death does but establish and 
deepen the impression made upon the whole 
of society by high and noble character. 
Our own churches are reminded by such 
events that they must seek for ever fresh 
springs of inspiration to meet the changing 
conditions of the age, and its challenge to 
show what we have to give to the world. 
It is good to know that these needs are 
being strongly felt. The autumn meeting 
of the District Association, as a result 
of this feeling, took a new shape. Instead 
of the regulation sermon, anthems, public 
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meeting, &c., devotional services were 


arranged for the Saturday afternoon and 
evening, leaving time for silent prayer. 
Papers were read on the more intimate, 
spiritual aspects of church work. The 


same purpose was kept in view at a special 


united service held at Oldham-road Church 
on January 28, when addresses were 
delivered on ‘‘ Knowing God,’’ and on 
‘“* Worship.’’ We shall have to seek out 


more of these unusual and unstaled ways — 


of reviving the religious life. The Tues- 
day Mid-day Services at Cross-street 
Chapel have evidently met a want that has 
been felt by a certain number of our people. 
It is too early as yet to say whether the 
experiment will develop into a permanent 
arrangement. The attempt has been made 
since Christmas to continue the services 
without the help of newspaper advertise- 
ments, and after the break during the 
holidays there was a falling-off in the 
attendance. This, however, seems now 
to have been overcome. It is hoped that 
business _men will find the quiet service 
and the beautiful organ recitals a true 
spiritual oasis amidst the hurrying city life. 


The Study Circle for Social Questions, — 


which takes its impulse from the National 
Conference Union for Social Service, and 
from memories of Swanwick, is another 
sign of the times. The book under dis- 
cussion is the first of the volumes entitled 
‘“ Converging Views of Social Reform.’’ 
Ifthe members of the Circle which has been 
meeting at the Memorial Hall can carry 
their enthusiasm into the individual 
churches and set_up Study Circles in each 
of them, a fine work will be accomplished. 


We cannot help feeling that there must 


have been some dying down of interest in 


certain of our older forms of activity fo 
cause the disappearance of the Sunday ~ 


School Union. It is hoped that the larger 
body, the S.S. Association, 
able to take over all the work that is 
necessary, with the exception, of course, of 
the Whit Sunday Festival in the Free 
Trade Hall. This is too characteristic and 
too rooted an institution to be managed 
by any other than a Manchester committee, 
and we look forward with confidence to 
the continuance of that joyful and im- 
pressive gathering. One other Sunday 
School activity that stands out ‘among 
the year’s interests is the appeal of the 
President of the Association, Mr. Hugh 
Broadbent, for money to complete the fund 
for the purchase and enlargement of Barley- 
crofts, Great Hucklow. Here is a concrete 
piece of social work that bears directly on 
the welfare of our elder girls and women 
who need rest or ‘‘ convalescent ’’ help. 
And the more ordinary work of the congre- 
gations and missions goes on, with steady 
and often unrecorded support of zeal 
and faithfulness which are beyond 
praise. Longsight is to be congratu- 
lated on its renovation and other schemes. 
Bazaars and sales of work are always 
with us, but it is a special pleasure to 


record the heartening success of such 


efforts at Altrincham and Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy. To meet an Altrincham man 
nowadays (especially if it be the minister) 
is to taste the sweets of optimism in its 
rarest essence, for have they not passed 
their Congregational centenary ? The whole 
district rejoices with them. The same 
cheerfulness descends upon us when we 


may be 
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think of the recent revival of interest 
~ and activity at Upper Brook-street. When 
the circuit scheme was discontinued, there 


¥ . = . 

Ee was in some quarters a natural feeling of 
dismay with regard to the future. The 
 _- situation, however, became a stimulus to 


the Upper Brook-street. people, and they 
reacted to it in a way that deserves to 
be remembered as an example in the meet- 
ing of difficulties. They decided to throw 
- themselves frankly on the good feeling 
of their members, and especially of the 
young men and women. The result was 
beyond all expectation. Church life has 
in so many cases become so much a 
matter for a few officials and influential 
people, that we do not realise what resources 
there are in the general membership 
and the general mass of our friends out- 
side all membership. It is these resources 
that have been drawn upon in this instance. 
The same lesson is to be learnt from the 
spread among our congregation of the 
Women’s League, for here, again, there 
are resources that we have scarcely even 
begun to organise. Manchester district 
“may well learn from the united women’s 
meeting at Stalybridge in November. 
3 For such things we need all the new 
s life that comes to us. The settlement 
of Mr. Flower at Sale, of Mr. Redfern at 
Swinton, of Mr. Lewis at Pendleton, of 
Mr. Tavener at Willert-street, and of 
Mr. Davies at Blackley, wiil be welcomed 
among our reinforcements. We are all 
glad to hear that Mr. J. J. Wright is better, 
and will soon be active again at Chowbent. 
And how proud they must all be at Chow- 
bent of their grand old man, Mr. Charles 
Eckersley, who recently celebrated his 
80th- birthday. But we have to regret 
the removal from the district and from 
Moss Side of Mr. Cunliffe Fox. From the 
active business side of our district organisa- 
tion his departure to Bath takes a force 
and an indefatigable industry that will 
be impossible to replace. The amount 
_ of secretarial work devoted to the interests 
of our churches by Mr. Fox has been a 
continual cause of admiration among all 
who knew about it, and the deepest 
gratitude of his colleagues, and the best 
wishes of all, go with him. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
z A LARGE and influential meeting of sub- 
___ seribers and friends of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College was held on Wednesday 
- in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, under 
_ the Presidency of Mr. Richard D. Holt, 
M.P., who was supported by Sir W. H. 
Talbot, Mr. F. W. Monks, J.P., Mr. J. O. 
m= Kerfoot, J.P.j Mr. G. H. Leigh, J:P., Mr. 
3 A. 8. Thew, J.P., Mr. G. 8. Woolley, Mr. 
_ Albert Nicholson, the Revs. C. J. Street, 
Dr. Mellone, H. McLachlan, E. L. H. 
Thomas, H. D. Roberts, Alfred Hall, and 
many other ministers, laymen, and lay 
women, 
Ri The President, in proposing the adoption 
. of the report and balance sheet, referred 
with regret to the severance of Mr. J. R. 
Beard’s official connection with the College, 
for which he had acted as treasurer for 28 
years. He regarded the decision to ex- 
tend the theological course to three years 
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for all students as a step in the right 
direction, since it was necessary in these 
days for the students to attain the highest 
pitch of excellence. It was absolutely 
essential for the welfare of their ministry 
that they should maintain the very high 
standard which that ministry had always 
possessed, not only for piety, but for learn- 
ing. The*religious body to which they 
belonged was not one which could well be 
served by an uninstructed ministry. 
They certainly required, as a body which 
made its appeal more especially to reason, 
and had been in the habit of cultivating 
independence of thought and independence 
of character, that this appeal should be 
based on knowledge and accurate informa- 
tion. There was, he believed, a growing 
demand for churches which were free in 
thought and practice, and it would be found 
that their churches were free of deliberate 
conviction and not by mere accident. He 
also drew attention to the financial aspect, 
and considered that the College was worthy 
of generous support. 

A special feature of the meeting was the 
recognition of the long and faithful services 
of Mr. J. R. Beard, J.P., and a resolution 
of thanks was moved by Sir W. H. Talbot 
in an eloquent and reminiscent speech, 
which was ably seconded by Mr. F. W. 
Monks, and carried with acclamation. 
The eclipses“ occasioned by his trying 
illnesses, Sir Wm. Talbot pointed out, were 
not able to blot out the sunshine that was 
in his disposition and character, for he was 
able to kmdle in others a thrill of enthu- 
siasm corresponding to hisown. ‘The Presi- 
dent was re-elected for a second year, and 
Mr. J. Hall Brooks was appointed treasurer, 
on the motion of Mr. G. H. Leigh, who con- 
sidered that never in the history of the 
College had it stood in a better position 
The Rey. C. J. Street seconded the resolu- 
tions. The officers and committee were 
re-elected, the name of Mr. Percy Healey 
being added to the Committee. Thanks 
to the visitors, examiners and medical 
officers were accorded on the proposition 
of the Rev. E, L, H. Thomas, seconded 
by the Principal. The meeting closed 
with thanks to the President, proposed 
by Mr. Edward Talbot, and seconded by 
Mr. J. Taylor-Jones. 


THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 
IN ITALY. 


AN interesting account has been sent 
to us, taken from an American journal, of 
the work of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals in Rome, of which Mr. 
Leonard Hawksley, the son of Mr. 
Charles Hawksley, is honorary director. 
The work of those interested in animal 
protection in Italy has always been 
encompassed with difficulty, but it has 
been heroically carried on ever since the 
memorable meeting in 1874 at the house of 
William and Mary Howitt, when a number 
of influential people gathered together to 
see what could be done. Mr. Leonard 
Hawksley first became associated with 
the humane efforts resulting from this 
meeting in 1895, when, passing through 
Naples as a pleasure-seeker, he was so 
horrified at the sufferimes of the animals 
he saw there that he resolved to return 
to Naples to live and occupy himself in 
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activities for the amelioration of their 
condition, Under his able administration 
an incredible amount of good work was 
done by the ‘‘ Societé Napoletana per la 
Protezione degli Animali,’’ founded in 
1891 by the Princess Mele Barese (née 
Mackworth Praed), and, in spite of a 
dastardly attack by street roughs who 
nearly murdered him one night, as the 
result of which his health was shattered 
for a considerable time, Mr. Hawksley 
persevered in his efforts, and gradually 
succeeded in winning the respect and 
admiration of the cabmen and carters 
who at first could only speak of him. with 
hatred. Mr. Hawksley is doing the same 
kind of work in Rome, where he now 
lives, as he did in Naples, and the society 
to which he devotes his time and energies 
has been incorporated by decree of the 
King, and received the special benediction 
of the Pope. In one room of the build- 
ing in the Piazza di Spagna the walls are 
literally covered with implements of 
torture such as are used constantly by 
ignorant and cruel drivers, and have 
been confiscated by the imspectors. In 
another room are the lethal chambers in 
which sick and wounded animals are 
quickly and mercifully put to sleep. 
Letters asking for help and advice are 
always pouring into the office, and books 
and leaflets teaching lessons of kindness 
and humanity are distributed gratuit- 
ously among the people.. The Society 
aims at dealing as leniently as possible 
with those who transgress the laws 
of mercy and kindness, and is always 
endeavouring to educate the public mind 
rather than to condemn individual 
offenders. It depends almost entirely 
for its existence upon the contributions 
of foreigners, and there can be few causes 
either in our own country or any other 
which are more deserving of the support 
of generous and sympathising friends. 


THE LATE FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 


THE following resolution in memory of 
the services of M. Francis de Pressensé 
has been passed by the Committee of the 
Society of Friends of Russian, Freedom, 
of which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is chairman 
and Mr. J. Fredk. Green hon. secretary :— 
‘* The Committee of the Society of Friends 
of Russian Freedom records its sincere 
regret at the death of Monsieur Francis de 
Pressensé, President of the Ligue des 
Droits de V Homme et du Citoyen. Mon- 
sieur Pressensé was a valiant champion 
of the cause of Liberty, whether for the 
individual or nationalities, and rendered 
conspicuous services in the aid of those 
who are struggling for the establishment 
of constitutional government and liberty 
in Russia. The Committee further ex- 
presses its profound admiration and 
gratitude for the ability and devotion with 
which M. Pressensé worked for the wel- 
fare and progress of humanity.’’ 


a Se 


Tue annual general meeting of the 
National Education Association will be 
held. at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
on Tuesday, February 17, at 5 o’clock, 
when the chair will be taken by Lord 
Sheffield. 
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former members) to the late Secretary, Mr. E. 
Moseley, in recognition of his zealous service 


ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 


We have received the following dona- 
tions in response to Miss Durham’s appeal 
on behalf of the Albanian peasants, in 
addition to the sum acknowledged last 
week :— 

Amount previously acknow- 
ledged.. a . £223 

Mrs. Thomas Atkins ~.. | 

A Few Friends at All Souls’ 

Church, Belfast 

S. R. Courtauld... 

Miss Cassellis 

Miss Else 

‘* A Friend *’ ep ues 

Miss M. C. Martineau .. me 

Mrs. Thomas Worthington 10s., A. B. W. 
5s., B. T. and J. D: 7s: 6d.5 the Rev. 

W. J. and Mrs. Jupp 5s., H. K. C.1s., 

L. L: 5s., Mrs. Vesel 4s., “° A Friend ’’ 

2s., Jonathan Nield 10s., Mrs. R. B. 

Hope-Pinker 10s., Miss F. A. Short 12s., 

per the Rev. H. Dawtrey (Dundee Free 

Religious Movement) 5s., ‘ Diogenes”’ 

5s., the Rev. W. Horsfall 5s., the Rev. F. 

Hankinson 3s., Collected by Mr. A. H. 

Laws 10s., Mr. G-Serineds... 5 4 6 
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Motale.: . .£245 18 11 


Further donations may be sent to the 
liditor, 25, Cannon-place, Harnpstead, or 
to the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
College-crescent, South Hampstead, N.W. 
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Sir Ouiver Lopee will deliver the 
annual lecture in connection with the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire in the Small Concert Room, 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Thursday, 
March 19, at 8 p.m. His subject will be 
‘The Unseen Universe.’’ 


Proressor KuckEen, of Jena, will be 
entertained at a public dinner by his 
friends and admirers, at the Savoy Hotel, 
on Thursday, May 28. The Right Rev. 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter _ will preside. 
Those desiring further particulars should 
apply to Professor Eucken’s publishers, 
Messrs. Willaims & Norgate, 14, Hen- 
vietta-street, W.C. 

THe annual general meeting of the 
Peasant Arts Fellowship will be held at 
Morley Hall, 26, George-street, Hanover- 
square, W., on Wednesday, February 11, 
at 3.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by 
Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., and among 
the speakers will be Mr. Ll. March Phil- 
lipps, Mr. George Sandeman, Mr. Godfrey 
Blount, and Dr. Greville Macdonald. An 
exhibition of spinning, weaving, &c., 
from various centres where the Fellowship 
has started these industries will be held. 


HE Secretary of the National Peace 
Council has forwarded us the following 
resolution for publication :—‘* The quar- 
terly meeting of the Society of Friends of 
Sussex, Surrey, Hants., and part of Dorset, 
met at Brighton on January 28 and 29, 
19i4, views with regret and alarm the 
constantly increasing demands made upon 
the resources of this country for the build- 
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ing of new warships and other warlike 
preparations. These preparations excite 
the apprehensions of other countries, lead 
to similar expenditure on their part, and 
create feelings of mutual distrust and 
animosity, thus aggravating the danger 
which they are supposed to avert. The 
meeting appeals to the Government to 
stop this wasteful and demoralising ex- 
penditure at home, and to initiate con- 
certed action amongst the Powers for the 
reduction of armaments throughout the 
world.”’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspordents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Blackpool.—T'he Unitarian Church at North 


Shore*has sustained a severe loss by the death 
of Miss Sophia Clegg, which took place on 


January 29. Miss Clegg was a native of New- 


church, but prior to coming to Blackpool had 
resided in Bury for sixteen years. For the 
last twenty-two years, along with her sister, 
Miss D. Clegg, she has been a staunch sup- 
porter and enthusiastic worker at the Dickson- 
road Unitarian Church, where she will be 
greatly missed. The interment took place on 
Monday at Newchurch Parish Church. 


Brighton.—At the annual scholars’ party, 


which was held on Thursday evening, Jan. 29, 


the Sunday school was reported to be as large 
as the accommodation allowed, and teachers 
and other friends were heartily thanked for 
their faithful services. The congregational 
‘* At Home,’’ at which the minister and 
officers of the church welcome new friends and 
old, also proved a very successful gathering, 
with a full lecture hall. 


Carlisle.—The 31st anniversary was held at 
the Unitarian Central Hall on February 1 
and 2. The preacher on Sunday was the Rev. 
H. V. Mills. At the meeting on Monday, 
which was well attended, the Rev. T. P. Sped- 
ding was present, and spoke as the representa- 
tive of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The reports of the first year 
after re-organisation were full of promise, 
and the congregation is steadily growing in 
numbers and usefulness. 


Leicester: Appointment.—Mr. Sidney Spencer, 


B.A., of Manchester College, Oxford, has 
received and accepted a unanimous invitation 
to the ministry of the Free Christian Church, 
Narborough-road. 


London: Forest Gate.—The annual meeting, 
which was held at the Unitarian Church on 
January 31, was of a very encouraging char- 
acter. The reports showed a considerable in- 
crease in activity during the year, and as a 
result of the open-air work and van missions, 
together with various new forms of institu- 
tional work, the average evening attendance 
has almost doubled during the year. The 
Pioneer Preachers—particularly Messrs. Mos- 


-|sop and. Piper—are to be congratulated on 


these first fruits of their work at Forest Gate, 


whilst the good work done by Sisters Sey- 


mour and Knights cannot be too highly esti- 


‘mated. This district has always been regarded 


as a very difficult one, but it is hoped that at 
last the various efforts of the past twenty-five 
years are to meet with a measure of success. 
During the evening the Rev. H. W. Perris, 
formerly minister of the church, made a 
presentation (subscribed by present and 
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for nine years. 


Stockton-on-Tees.—A social meeting was 


held in the school-room of the Unitarian’ ~_ 


Church on Tuesday, January 27, when the 


Rey. T. P. Spedding, the representative of the 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association, —~ 


gave an address to the assembled members 
and friends. The Rey. A. Scruton and other 
speakers testified to the valuable stimulus 
given to the Stockton Church by the visits of 


the Unitarian Van Mission and by the open-air — 


addresses. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Mansprince, who has just returned 
from a missionary tour to Australia to 
explain the work and aims of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, has given some 


interesting impressions of his visit to a_ 


correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 
He found a spirit of eager welcome for 


his message both in the universities and_ 


among the manual workers. The former, 
unhampered by long academic traditions, 
evidently respond readily to the educa- 
tional demands of the democracy. He 
found no antagonism between the univer- 
sities and the labour movement. Repre- 
sentatives of the Universities met in the 
Trades Hall and representatives of the 
trade unions met in the universities, and 
it was quite clear to his mind that a great 


rapprochement had taken place between at 


the two. ; - 


MemortaL to Sir Roperr Hunter. 


It has been felt by many friends and 


fellow workers of Sir Robert Hunter 
that there should be some suitable memorial 
to commemorate his life of service to the 
nation, and a committee has been formed 
of which Mr. 8. H. Hamer is secretary, 
and Canon Rawnsley treasurer, to_ carry 
out the proposal. They have resolved 
to appeal for funds to obtain a permanent 
record of Sir Robert’s public career, 
not. only as the legal adviser to the Post 
Office for 30 years, but as the founder 
and chairman of the National Trust, 
and an untiring worker for the Commons 
Preservation Society, and other kindred 
organisations for the protection of open 
spaces and rights of way. It would be a 
suitable final record of his life’s work, 
and consonant. with the wishes of his family, 
that some special open space should be 
dedicated to his memory. It has been 
announced, by the way, that the National 
Trust’s option on High Down, a notable 
hill-top near Godalming, shall be taken 
up as a memorial to the late Miss Octavia 
Hill. 


ee 


Tur Use or STEEL TRAPS. 


A letter has been addressed to Mr. Lloyd 
George by the Committee of the Humani- 
tarian League, pointing out that the proposal 
made in the Land Report, that farmers 
should be allowed to extend the use of the 
steel trap, would, if carried into effect, 
be an aggravation of what is already a 


hore 


=: great evil. 


of the scheme. 
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use of this barbarous instrument is notori- 


ous, and if the present very inadequate 


restrictions should be relaxed, the most 


' horrible sufferings would be inflicted not 
on rabbits only, but on many other 


animals, both wild and domestic. The 
Committee express a hope that Mr. Lloyd 
George will use his influence for the with- 
drawal of the suggestion, 


For THE Protection oF WILD Birps. 

Mr. Paget-Tomlinson, in a letter to the 
Times, refers to the information he has 
received from Miss L. Gardiner, secretary 
of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, as to the useful -work that is 
being done among the elementary schools 


in the way of ‘‘ bird and tree competitions,” | 


although, unfortunately, only a few coun- 
ties appear to have taken advantage 
An appeal to the kindly 
feelings of children in regard to the pro- 


tection of bird life should certainly come 
‘first, he agrees, but so many boys turn a 
deat ear to such appeals, and continue to | 


destroy eggs, nests, and young birds, that 


-he thinks every education authority should 


send out a circular letter to the head 
teacher of every school in its area urging 


- that (1) an appeal should be made to the 
_ kindly interest of the children, (2) a clear 
‘statement given of the birds and eggs 
protected in their own county, and (3), 


a very plain warning that those who 


persist in breaking the law would be 
“Tt is important,’’ he adds, | 


punished. 
“* when drawing up lists of birds for pro- 


tection during the whole of the year, to 
- obtain permission from the Home Office 


to add such birds to the schedule of the 
Act of 1880. If this precaution be not 


- taken, all owners and occupiers, and also 


those authorised by them, are exempt 
from the provisions and penalties of 
the Act, and such an order would to a 
large extent be futile. The Home Office 
is careful to point out the importance of 
this fact when granting orders.’’ 


- TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


The various temperance societies are 
combining, on the eve of another Session, 
to bring pressure on the Government 
for further legislation in regard to the 
licensing laws. That effective reform of 
the licensing laws which Mr. Asquith 
declared in 1908 was long overdue is still 
more overdue at the present time, as Mr. 
Lief Jones, M.P., presiding at a meeting 
of the Alliance Metropolitan Council on 
Monday, pointed out, and it is hoped that 
the long-promised Licensing Bill will 
follow the forthcoming Education Bill. 
The National Temperance Federation, 
which includes thirty national, provincial, 
and denominational bodies, has despatched 
to each member of the Government a 
memorial on the subject signed by the 
Countess of Carlisle, Sir Herbert Roberts, 
Sir Victor Horsley, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, 
and others, urging that the needful measure 
which has been so long delayed may be 


The torture caused by the 
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among women. It is shown by a reference 
to Blue-Book figures that the relative 
increase of drunkenness is between three 
and four times as great among women as 
among men. 


Tse ~Brirish Association AND Man- 
CHESTER. 

The British Association will meet in 
Manchester for the fourth time in Septem- 
ber, 1915, and arrangements are already 
being made for its reception. In 1842, 
when the first general meeting was held in 
Manchester, the president was Lord 
Francis Egerton, M.P., and among the 
distinguished scientists present was John 
Dalton, the famous chemist and author of 
the Atomic Theory. Lord Egerton de- 
livered his address in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Mount-street, more than 2,000 
persons being present. On the occasion of 
the last visit of the Association to Man- 
chester in 1887, the year of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, when a record number of tickets 
were taken, the president was Sir Henry 
Roscoe, M.P. In the course of his address 
he reviewed the past fifty years of progress 
in science, and called special attention to 


the changed condition of things in chemical 


science compared with that of 1837, and to 
the work of Priestley, Lavoisier, Davy, 
Faraday, Dalton, and Gay Lussac. Writ- 
ing to the Lord Mayor of Manchester the 
other day expressing his regret that he 
could not attend a meeting which had 
been convened to discuss arrangements, Sir 
Henry Roscoe referred to this meeting in 
1887, the largest which had ever taken 
place in connection with the Association. 
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‘¢PARSIFAL’’ AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Nothing can be more interesting than 
to. trace the development of Wagner's 
ideals through all the phases of doubt and 
negation culminating in ‘‘ The Twilight of 
the Gods ’’ up to the final triumph of faith 
in the “‘ festival play ’’ of ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ 
which has just been produced so trium- 
phantly in London. In “‘ Parsifal’’ he 
seems to break once and for all from the 
numbing influence of Schopenhauer to 


| proclaim his belief in goodness and purity, 


and the conquest of love over sin and 
suffering. Dr. Forsyth pointed out in his 
*“ Religion in Recent Art,’’ published in 
1889, how in ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ Wagner depicts 
not so much a Hero as a Saviour, how the 
redemptive idea had risen to dominate 
the poet’s imagination and in great measure 
to redeem him from pessimism itself. For 
pessimism is ‘‘ a cry more than a specula- 
tion;. .. . it bears the cross ; it sups full 
of sorrow. ... It has also the note, the 
thought, the Promise of Redemption.’’ It 
is difficult to realise that Wagner’s music 
was at one time regarded as ‘‘ blasphe- 
mous,’ and that Dr. Hueffer (the father 
of Ford Madox Hueffer, and at one time 
musical critic of the Times) was warned 
by a correspondent that unless he ab- 
stained from upholding it “‘ he would be 
respectively stabbed, ducked in a horse- 
pond, and beaten to death by hired 


the year 1914. The United Temperance 


introduced and pressed forward during rue Bu ieee 
Tur Peace Year Book. 
The Peace Year Book (the National 


Peace Council, 1s.) comes to us again 


Council is considering the desirability 
of instituting a commission of inquiry 
into the causes of increased intemperance 
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—— 
in its familiar green cover, full of useful 
information connected with the Peace 
Movement, and containing notable articles 
by Dr. Starr Jordan, Norman Angell, 
Canon Grane, Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.P., 
and others. The Editor, Mr. Carl Heath, 
vives a summary of events bearing on 
peace and war which have taken place 
during 1913. The outlook is not altogether 
promising, as the displacement of power 
resulting from the Balkan struggle “* has 
been the excuse for increased armaments 
in Germany and France,’’ but the one 
happy feature has been the negative unity” 
of Hurope under the lead of Sir Edward 
Grey which has averted the colossal 
war that was once thought to be inevitable. 
It is, however, gratitying to know that 
‘* Peace is no longer the tender infant of 
the Peace organisations, but has become 
the problem of the whole world.’’ War, 
with all its horrors, “‘ is passing away 
under the growing and persistent pressure 
of world organisation, economic necessity, 
human intercourse, and that change of 
spirit, that social sense and newer aspect 
of woild-wide life which is the insistent 
note, the Zeitgeist of the age.’’ 

SWEATING IN Facrorigs. 

The Rev. Percy Dearmer has recently 
been pointing out that, contrary to the 
general opinion, sweating is by no means 
confined to women homeworkers, com- 
paratively few in number, who are com- 
peting with factory machine labour. In 
a short report published by the Research 
Committee of the London Christian Social ~ 
Union, of which he is the chairman, it is 
stated that in many factory trades, such 
as fruit preserving, pickle making, con- 
fectionery, tea packing, coffee and cocoa 
packing and biscuit making the wages 
are quite insufficient for subsistence. 
‘“ One striking fact emphasised is that 
widely different rates are paid for the 
same process in different factories. Thus, 
while one. employer pays 20s. a week to 
girls over 16 engaged in boiling jam, 
another only pays 11s. ; chocolate packers 
of the same age group receive wages varying 
from 16s. to 7s.; and married women are 
paid 4s. a day for peeling oranges for 
marmalade in one factory, but 2s. in 
another for the same work. All these 
factories are 1n the London area, and the 
cost of living cannot vary in such a way as 
to justify these discrepancies. ’’ 

a * * 


‘* Again, the tables of wages which the 
committee has made illustrate the re- 
markable fact that the average for married 
women is nearly always less than the 
average given to single women for the 
same process. As a rule a married woman 
in London rarely spends her day in factory 
labour unless she is driven to do so by 
dire need, and for some reason has to 
provide not only for herself but also 
for dependents, whether children or a 
husband unemployed or unemployable ; _ 
yet it appears that she has to put up with 
a wage less on the average by 2s. 6d. than 
that paid to single girls, who may be free 
to spend their whole earnings upon them- 
selves. Neither average is large; for all 
the processes we investigated the figures 
are only 8s, 11d. and 11s. 5d. respectively ; 
but the lower wage for the woman with 
dependents is hard to explain or to justify.’’ 
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yas All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
3, Essea-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘‘ Chess.’’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 43. 
By Otto WURzBURG. 


BLACK, 


(1 man.) 


@ YG Ua 
Yy, Visas GO 


WHITE. 


(4 men.) 


White to play and mate in three moves. 


SoLuTion oF No. 41. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt. Kt2 Px Kt 
2. Kt. Ri PxKt 


3.Qx P, mate. 

Note that if 1. Kt. Q4, 2. Kt. B5, Black 
has time to advance his P, claiming a knight, 
giving check. 

Correct solutions have been received from 
L. G. Rylands, W. E. Arkell, A. J. Hamblin, 
R. B. D. (Edinburgh), W. T. M., A. Mielziner, 
Rev. I. Wrigley, Rev. B. C. Constable, E. 
Wright, Dr. Higginson, J. Williamson, BE. C., 
and F. 8S. M. (Mayfield). 


‘* PITFALLS ON THE CHEss BoaRp.’’ By E. A. 
Greig. (London: F. Hollings, Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 1s. net.) 

This is a revised and enlarged edition (edited 
by M. W. Stevens) of a work -published in 
1910. I am not well versed in the techni- 
calities of the game proper, so my review is 
given with diffidence. The opening moves of 
many games are given, and the ‘‘ pitfalls ’’ 
which sometimes occur in standard openings 
are plainly stated, and should act as a warn- 
ing to the average match-player. Here is one 
quotation :— 

Queews Pawn Counter Gambit. 


Be careful when you play P. KB3. 


LP, P.K4 
2.Kt. KB3 P. Q4 
3.KtxP P.KB3? 
4.Q. R65, ch. P. KKt3 
5. Kt x P, winning the exchange. 


This example is perhaps rather elementary, 
but it is just such a position which might 
occur; and as there are 100 similar situations 
listed, the book should be of much service 
both for attack and defence. Nowadays the 
standard openings are so much played that it 
is as well to be versed in possible traps, and so 
avoid drifting into an inferior situation during 
the first 10 moves. 
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QUO TENDIMUS? 


The Issue of Kikuyu. 
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A Father in God: the 
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2s. 6d. net. 
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1. Rev. CHARLES Harcrove, M.A., Min-- 
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THE INQUIRER. 


FEBRUARY I4, 1914. : 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 

N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 

— 
SUNDAY, February 15. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and Ls VER Ee es 
COLYER. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Douetas W. Rosson, B.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Piagorr. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-. 


road, 1l and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exttorr. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, D.D.; 
7, Rev. W. H. DRUMMOND. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 


ll, Rev. H. E. B. Sprigut, M.A.; 7, 
Rev. FranK K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bastin Martin, M.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. R. W. 

SoRENSEN ; 7, Mr. F. Corrier. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. Bertram LisrEr, M.A. ; 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 


11.15 and 


Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian - Church, 
ll, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH; ~ 6.30, 
Rev. Brrrram Lister, M.A. Evening 


subject, “‘ Religion and Publie Life.” . 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Bieas, M.A. i 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TuDoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7: 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyNowErTH 
PopE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. A. W. 
WHITEHEAD. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CooPEmR. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. F. W. Ross. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionen 
TAYLER; and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. a Mossop; 
6.30, Mr. A. J. Hearse. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. R. Travers HER¥FOoRD, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epaar Darryn. 

. Wimbledon, Smaller Worple- Hall, 7, Mr. W. 

Len, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, oe -road, 6.30,_ 


Rev. D. DrEutTA HVANs. 


AzBrrstwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street "Chapel 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BrrmincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

Birmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
ade ll and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, 

Biacksurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45, Mr. S. HonpEn ; 6.30, Rev. T. P. 
SPEDDING. 

BuacKpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bove, Smira. 

BovuRNEMOvTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev.C, Haneroys, M. ie 


BricgHuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrizstiEy Prime. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GroreE 
Warp, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. StREET. 

CamMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CaatHamM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 


ll and 


_| Cuxster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Breck. 

Dean Row, 10.45, -and 

fee 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusun, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. EH. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinsurau, St. Mark’s Chapel, Castle-terrace. 
11 and 6.30; Rev. -R. V. Hott, B.A., 
B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Grp Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
VAUGHAN. 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 | State age, 


and 6.30, Rev. EDGAR LocKEtTT. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vroror Moopy. 
HU, Pane street Chassh (Unitarian), 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 
Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicout Cross, M.A. 


DEATHS. ie 
Da.e.—On February 7, at Grange- ver Sandee 
Elizabeth Ann, wife of Rev. John Dale, of 


Selby. who died suddenly from heart failure, 
- aged 74. 


Morr.—On February 10, at Detmore, near. 


- Cheltenham, Clara Elizabeth, wife of the © 


- late Albert Julius Mott, F.G. Si aged 80. 


WICKSTEED.—On February 9, at Bryn Hafod, 
Kettering, Mary Jean, wife of Charles 
Wicksteed, aged 62. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. z 
a estan 


YPEWRITING.—AIl kinds of MSS. 


carefully and promptly copied.—Miss ~ 


KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E, 


F. Hemine Vie ATTENDANT to invalid lady. 


Two in family, other two servants kept. 
wages.—Apply, 70, Grosvenor-road, 
apeheary: 


10.45 (EE (aged 60) would 


undertake light duties (housekeeping, &c.) 
in return for a home in the country ; she is 
musical. — A. N., py cert 17, Oakfield- 


Lxetcrestrer, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 1H Clifton, Bristol. 


Rev. JosrrPH Woop. 

Lrewexs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConNeELL. 

LiscaRD-WaALLASEY, Memorial Cee, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LivERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11, Rev. 
Watrer SHort, B.A.; 6.30, Mr. W. H. 
JACKSON. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue new Session of Parliament was 
opened by His Majesty the King on 
Tuesday afternoon. The Speech from 
‘the Throne contained the following passage, 
which goes far beyond the usual formal 
announcements of policy :—‘‘ I regret 
that the efforts which have been made 
to arrive at a solution by agreement of 
the problems connected with the govern- 
ment of Ireland have so far not succeeded. 
In a matter in which the hopes and fears 
of so many of my subjects are keenly 
concerned, and which, unless handled 
now with foresight, judgment, and in the 
spirit of mutual concession, threaten grave 
future difficulties, it is my most earnest 
wish that the goodwill and co-operation 
of men of all parties and creeds may heal 
dissension and lay the foundations’ of a 
lasting settlement.’’ 


a co cS 


We have never discussed the difficult 
problems of Irish government in these 
columns. We recognise that it is a subject 
upon which our readers are strongly divided 
and that men of good judgment and ardent 
‘patriotism are to be found on both sides. 
But we feel that we shall not be going 
beyond our province, if we express our 
heartfelt gratitude for the words which 
we have just quoted. They breathe the 
spirit of conciliation. They are a good 
omen of peace. It is in this temper that 
we have always desired to approach ques- 
tions of acute controversy. To foster 
this spirit of goodwill and mutual under- 
standing in the divided world of religion 
is one of the reasons of our existence. 


We shall perhaps be forgiven if we say 
that Inishmen of all creeds and parties 


| time Catholics 


to there has been only a very meagre 


.| acquaintance on this side of the Channel 


with their needs and ideals. nish studies 
are ignored in general education. Irish 
history is not taught in the schools. The 
noble line of Irish patriots wins no admir- 
ation from the general mind. And un- 
fortunately there are many inherited 
prejudices and reproachful memories which 
make it easy for us to accept the heated 
rhetoric of the platform at its face value. 
Some of the current axioms of our political 
thinking about Ireland are at any rate 
worthy of re-examination with all the 
powers of intelligence and sympathetic 
insight which we can command. 


* * * 


WE have no wish to dogmatise on these 
matters, but it is at any rate open to 
question whether Catholics and Protestants 
in Ireland are really the irreconcilable 
foes of popular imagination. It is certain 
that they have often co-operated in great 
movements, which they believed to be 
for their common good. The modern 
Home Rule movement was largely Pro- 
testant in its origin. And at the present 
and Protestants dwell 
together in peace and good comfort all 
over Ireland. Then again it may be asked 
whether there is any ground for believing 
that there is real danger of Irish Catholics 
adopting a policy of persecution. In this 
connection there are two facts which are 
worthy of consideration. The Irishman, 
like everybody else, has many faults of 
his own, but the temper of the persecutor 
is not one of them, and history shows 
that he has not belied his character. 
Ireland has never had a Smithfield, and 


lacking this doubtful glory she has had to 


borrow her noble army of martyrs from 
elsewhere. The fear of clerical domination 
is, we know, very real in many minds ; 
but it may at least be urged in mitigation 


of judgment that the tragic mistakes of 


the past have had much to do with the 
present influence of the priest, while 
the Nationalist party shows no sign of 


over and over again, men may be devout 
Catholics without being clericalists in the 
political sense of the term. 


8 Bo oh 


We do not bring these matters forward 
as arguments on one side or the other of 
the present controversy, and we know that 
there are many other considerations of 
grave importance which must influence 
our judgment. But they may at least 
suggest some fruitful lines of inquiry, 
and anything which encourages a closer 
study of the problem in the light of history 
and the realities of Irish life will help 
forward the policy of conciliation which 
has just been urged upon us by the highest 
authority in the land. 

* * % 
has 


Tur Archbishop of Canterbury 


| definitely declined to institute proceedings 


against the Bishops of Uganda and Mom- 
basa for heresy and schism mm connection 
with the Kikuyu affair. In this decision 
we believe he will have the hearty support 
of most sensible people. The whole matiter 
both in regard to the proposed Federation 
and the ‘‘ Open Communion ’’ is to be 
referred for consideration and report to 
the Central Consultative Body of Bishops, 
In the statement which he has drawn up the 
Archbishop writes :-—‘‘ The practical ques- 
tions which have at this time been brought 
to an issue are not wholly novel in char- 
acter, nor are they appleable only to 
Hast Africa. They have already on’ more 
than one occasion come before me in 
regard to Missionary work in China, in 
Japan, in West Africa, and elsewhere. 

In the stir and glow of modern Missionary 
work, and in the now frequent interchange 
of experience and counsels among Mis- 
sionaries belonging to different branches 
of the Church of Christ, and in view of the 
ultimate growth and extension of purely 
Native Churches, such questions call im- 
peratively for patient thought and for 
definite answer. In the consideration of 
them, points may obviously present them- 


selves which call for wider deliberation and 
for a larger voice of Episcopal authority 
than can be given in final form by what 
is only a Consultative Body. But definite 
and practical counsel upon the particular 
points raised will, I am sure, be forth- 
coming without delay. To push such 
questions aside, or indefinitely to postpone 
their consideration, is not only undesirable 
and unfair—it is impossible.’’ 
* * * 


Tue slow and dignified procedure out- 
lined by the Archbishop is a welcome 
rebuke to the rash inquisitor. The 
Church of England is not going to be 
stampeded into medizvalism by the in- 
tolerance of the Bishop of Zanzibar. But 
it remains to be seen whether in the end 
anybody will be satisfied. The Consulta- 
tive Body can express an opinion and offer 
advice, but it cannot demand obedience. 
There is also the fear, openly expressed by 
“ Artifex ” in the Manchester Guardian, that 
it is a further step towards ** oligarchical 
government by secret conclave.’’ Here we 
think there is real danger. The more 
important the functions which are assigned 
to this small company of bishops, the more 
it will claim deference from all the clergy 
to its opinions, until it assumes in the 
public eye the importance of a general 
council, with plenary powers not only in 
matters of policy but also in doctrine. 
‘J know many thoughtful people,’’ 
“ Artifex’’ writes, ‘‘ who regard the present 
tendency to concentrate not merely all 
the executive but. also all the legislative 
functions of the Church in the hands of 
the bishops as a grave and growing evil.’’ 

eee a3 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
refer to-day to the irreparable loss which 
religious journalism has suffered in the 
death of ‘‘ J. B.’’ of the Christian World. 
A personal tribute to his memory by his 
old and intimate friend, the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, appears in our present issue. As 
Mr. Wood points out, when owing to ill- 
health the Rev. Jonathan Brierley aban- 
doned the pulpit for journalism he entered 
into his kingdom. His weekly article in 
the Christian World gave him ample scope 
for his special gifts, and he spoke to avast 
unseen congregation instead of to tens or 
hundreds gathered together in one place. 
His triumph was unique, and in the large- 
ness of his vision and the nobility of his 
aims he was always worthy of it. He was 
probably the greatest missionary influence 
through the written word which the 
churches have possessed in this generation. 
He raised the whole profession of religious 
journalism to a position of dignity, and gave 
men a new vision of its possibilities as a 
spiritual force in the werld. If we need 
strong men in our pulpits, we need mighty 
men for the weekly religious press; which 
wields a vast and incalculable influence 
ever the unseen kingdom of souls. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE INVISIBLE FELLOW- 
SHIP. 


We depend in our religion greatly upon 
visible fellowship. Christianity is nothing 
if not social. The soul, it is true, has its 
quiet and solitary moods. Perhaps its 
deepest experiences must always be too 
intimate for partnership. When we are 
most ourselves we cannot shake off what 
is distinct in our individuality. ‘‘ Je 
mourrai seul,’’ was the cry of Pasca. 
‘“ No one has gone this way before ’’ is 
the confession of all of us as we face the 
And 


yet for the brightness and joy of religion, 


duties and critical decisions of life. 


for the confidence it inspires in daily life, 
for much of its richest utterance in wor- 
ship, we require the sense of hearts beating 
If the touch 
of a comrade’s hand, the fellowship of 


in sympathy with our own. 


common aims, the ‘‘ joyous swing of 


advance ’’ mean much for us in the 
ordinary affairs of the world, we have 
tenfold more need of them when we make 
the ventures of faith and lift up our hearts 
to Gop. The company of men and women 
of one mind with us, with whom we 
habitually worship, and the wider Church 
with its common memories and usages to 
which we have pledged our troth, the 
visible fellowship whose name we bear, 
these things are an intimate part of our- 
selves. They create our spiritual atmos- 
phere. They determine to a large extent 
the direction of our thoughts. They guide 
and support our steps even at the moments 
when we are least conscious of their influ- 
ence. It is not only ‘weakness which 
shrinks from the solitary path in religion. 
There are revelations of love and power 
which we cannot understand or trust to 
the uttermost until we share them with 
others and find them confirmed in the 
common life. 

It is for this reason that the religion of 
many men blossoms most happily in a 
fellowship which is large enough to find 
room for many varieties of experience and 
to offer the sense of a multitude, which 
cannot be numbered, to the need and 
loneliness of the individual soul. Here no 
doubt small religious minorities are at a 
They pay dearly for 
the dissidence of thei dissent, if they 
live entirely within a narrow enclosure, 


great disadvantage. 


thinking their own thought and content to 
substitute fervent domestic pieties for the 
far-flung loyalties of the Church universal. 
But fortunately there is ne need for them 


to be in this parlous state, Smaliness of 
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numbers may be combined with largeness 


of heart, and the very narrowness of our — 
surroundings may provoke us ‘to more 
The size of the 
fellowship to which we belong 


inclusive sympathies. 
visible 
is seldom a matter of our own choice. 
The Spirit leads us by strange paths, and 
often a man of the most catholic temper 
finds himself fixed irrevocably by ancestry 
and affection or by deep scruples of con- 
But 
he does not on that account contract his 


science in the smallest of the sects. 


sympathies or try to persuade himself 
that his own tide-pool is as wonderful ag 
the ocean. Here is the visible fellowship 
to which he belongs, few it may be in. 
numbers, limited in influence, much spoken 
against and greatly misunderstood, and 
he will glorify it as much as he can, and if 
it means separation—Protestant from 
Catholic, Nonconformist from Churchman, 
Unitarian or Quaker from Evangelical 
Dissent—he will accept it with quiet dig- 
nity. But all the time he is conscious 
that he is a citizen of the spiritual world. 
There is an order of sanctity to which 
our labels do not apply. There can be 
no such thing as a monopoly in goodness. 
Even the Church of Rome has to find a 
place for the anima naturaliter Christiana. 
Nothing but our own unworthiness can - 
banish us from the invisible fellowship of 
those who walk with Curist, though we 
may still forbid one another to remember 
him in the same act of worship and draw 
the lines of division hard and clear, till 
the great and holy things which we possess 
in common are almost blotted out. 

There is good reason for making much 
of the reality of this invisible fellowship at 
the present time. Those who have even 
some dim perception of it, and have felt 
the joyous breadth which it imparts to 
the affections, would not exchange it for 
any other form of certainty which the 
religious world has to offer. When once 
we have tasted its freedom of spirit and 
breathed its heavenly air we know that 
we have passed from death unto life. 
But it is a strange thing that this experi- ; 
ence does so little to heal thé wounds of 
rivalry and misunderstanding. We are 
perplexed by the conflict of opinions more 
than we are gladdened by the deeper har- 
monies of goodness. Theologians and men 
cunning in argument still count for more — 
in the counsels of the churches and the 
presentation of their message to the world 
than the whole fellowship of the saints. 
The experiment remains to be tried of 
putting love and goodness, which in_ our 
hearts we acknowledge to be the principal 
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things, in the first place. There is some- 
thing grievously wrong with religion when 
this seems an unnatural thing to do, and 
men begin to suspect themselves of laxity 
if they stretch their sympathies too wide 
and make the earthly temple too like the 
pattern in the heavens. Shall we never 
have the courage to give the hidden 
It is 
the man who lives habitually in the in- 


admirations of the soul free play ? 


visible fellowship of all who love Gop 
who is not far from the kingdom of heaven. 
It is a very simple and perhaps a very 
obvious thing to say. But how faintly 
this healing truth is recogmsed among 
Christians, how seldom it reigns in triumph 
in the hearts of men! 


JB, 

By the death last Sunday morning of 
the Rev. J. Brierley, the well-known 
“J. B.”? of the Christian World, Liberal 
Christianity loses one of its ablest prophets 
and most effective exponents. While 
retaining to the end his connection 
with Evangelical Nonconformity, he, more 
than any other man of his time, gave it 
a new meaning and direction by inducing 
it to accept freely and gratefully the 
transforming work of science and criticism. 
For over a quarter of a century his weekly 
essay appeared in the Christian World, 
and largely contributed to that journal’s 
wide influence and circulation. Ministers 
especially, of all denominations, Roman 
and Anglican, Jewish and Nonconformist, 
took in that paper solely for “‘ J. B.’s”’ 
articles, and it would be interesting if it 
could be known in how many pulpits they 
were translated into sermons. Many of 
them were suggestive re-statements of 
the great doctrines of religion, distinguished 
“by wide knowledge and fine scholarship. 
Others were marked by a psychological 
skill rarely equalled even by its professors, 
lightened by a delicate humour, and human- 
ised by generous and catholic sympathies 
which never failed. They sounded the 
note of a real experience which made them 
the most delightful reading. 

Mr. Brierley received his ministerial 
training at New College, London, and 
entered the Congregational ministry in 
1870 as the pastor of the church at Torring- 
ton. Subsequent settlements at Leyton- 
stone and Balham proved his power, 
and drew large congregations. His gifts 
of speech were great; he talked exactly 
as he wrote, and his wonderful and easy 
memory enabled him to dispense with 
manuscript in the pulpit. A serious failure 
in health compelled him most reluctantly 
to renounce the pulpit for the pen. But the 
gain to influence and power by the exchange 
was great. He now addressed every week 
tens of thousands, where before he addressed 

hundreds, and his writings carried his 


message far and wide. He was an omnivo- 
rous reader, and appeared to forget nothing 
that had once come under his eye. His 
quotations from all likely and unlikely 
sources, always apt and telling, were 
a striking feature of his essays. What 
Thackeray said of Macaulay might with 
slight alterations be said of *‘ J. B.”’ :— 
‘* Take at hazard any two or three pages, 
and glimmering below the stream of the 
argument, as it were, you, an average 
reader, see one, two,-three, a half-score 
of allusions to other writers, characters, 
literature, poetry, philosophy, with which 
you may or may not be acquainted. Your 
neighbour who has his stock of reading 
stored away in his mind shall detect more 
points, allusions, happy touches, indicating 
not only the prodigious memory of the 
writer, but his appreciation of the unities 
in widely divergent minds.’’ He laid 
under contribution not only the Fathers 
and the great classical authors, but a crowd 
of French, Italian and German writers, 
many of whose names were quite unknown 
to his ministerial brethren. 

Like R. L. Stevenson and J. R. Green, 
he scarcely knew what a day’s good health 
meant. Yet, like them, he kept a cheerful 
outlook on life, scorning to whine of his 
ills and pains whether in public or private. 
Perhaps his greatest tribute is the gratitude 
of thousands of doubters and tremblers, for 
whom he made religion once again a 
reasonable thing and a thing of infinite 
joy and hope and peace. 
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VIRTUES AND VIRTUE. 
By Epwarp LrEwis. 


THE etymological significance of the 
word Virtue is heroic manliness. ‘‘ Vir ’’ 
is hero; “* virtus’’ is valour. The sug- 
gestion is of some high quality, and worth, 
of the individual soul. Our ‘‘ virtues,’’ 
however, have little to do with heroic 
manliness, and are the characteristics of a 
law-abiding citizen, or a member of 
respectable society. Socrates defined the 
Good partly in terms of beauty (partly 
also in terms of usefulness) and Plato 
related Virtue to the perception of the 
Absolute Good; but both of them insist 
that Virtue can be taught. Now, heroic 
manliness cannot be taught, it can only 
be expressed ; the Platonic virtues—tem- 
perance, courage, justice, and the like— 
can be taught. By whom? By the 
representatives, guardians, agents of the 
community. In whose interest, then ? 
In that of the community, first. The 
virtues stand for that practice of the in- 
dividual life which is useful and advan- 
tageous to the community as a whole. 

It was the Stoics, in a time of revolt, who 
picked up a chance phrase of Plato’s and 
asserted that virtue is the health of the 
soul. Our virtues represent our obedience 
to the commandments of society. They 
are a kind of ordained uniform. Ethics, 
as commonly understood,’ is largely a 
philosophy of clothes. The Decalogue 
is a bunch of decrees issued from the 
centre of authority in a community, 


_ and imposed upon the individual mem- 


bers thereof in the interests of the 
common life as then constituted. The 
moral education of children consists, in the 
main, in the imposition of certain habits, 
practices, manners within the boundaries 
of which it is to the advantage of the 
community that individual life should be 
lived. A child is so highly imaginative and 
poetic that it does not distinguish clearly 
between fact and fancy; so universalist, 
that it draws no clear line between meum 
and tuum ; so full of spontaneity that it is 
unconsciously a rebel in many directions ; 
so, for the sake of the stability and security 
of the social order, we put the child under 
the restraint of virtuous habits. It may be 
good for the child, but the first considera- 
tion is that it is good for the social order. 
To be good is to be useful to the order. 
To be virtuous is to conform to the recog- 
nised moral standard which the com- 
munity sets up first for its own self-pre- 
servation. 

So it happens that the virtues differ 
with different races, ages, or classes of men. 
With us, Justice is a primary virtue; but 
not with the Japanese, among whom it may 
even be a wrong if it conflicts with loyalty 
to ancestors.. What is virtuous in a soldier 
on the battlefield would ostracise the 
civilian from any decent society. A 
soldier may not be naturally or necessarily 
ruthless and cruel, but the safety of the 
community requires that he should be this 
in war; so it is made a virtue. The 
virtues of the serving class are humility, 
docility, obedience and the like; these 
obviously have nothing to do necessarily 
with the individual soul of the servant, 
but are the qualities which the community 
praises because it gets advantage by them. 
‘“ She is a good girly she is so obliging,’’ 
said a woman to me the other day in 
reference to a housemaid; her goodness, 
her virtue, was in her obligingness. But 
who determines that? In whose interest 
is that ? A commercial company praises 
the diligence of its employee. The man 
may be stifling his soul, undermining his 
health, robbing himself of leisure and the 
gifts of leisure, suppressing himself at every 
turn, making himself into a machine, yet 
his diligence is praised; it is his virtue ; 
but it is quite clear who determines it to be 
a virtue, and why. Regularity of habit 
and conduct is a virtue. Society praises 
the regular, orthodox, conventional man 
because it knows where to find him, and 
what he will do next; he is useful to the 
stability and security of the order. 

Of course, we are members of a com- 
munity, and have no existence as isolated 
individuals; the. preservation of the 
community is, 1n a sense, necessary to our 
own ; further, it is only im association with 
our fellows, and therefore under some 
limitation in regard to their rights, that we 
get the necessary foothold for our self- 
expression ; still further, the community 
nourishes and “protects us until such time 
as we have developed a personal centre 
which may ultimately arise within the 
order as a criticism, a challenge, a defiance, 
a disrupting power. But, admitting all 
this, it remains true that our virtues are’ 
subtly, and perhaps necessarily, imposed 
upon us by the community in its own 
interest first, not in ours; and we must 
distinguish between virtues which are 
social utilities and virtue which is heroic 
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manliness, a power which goeth forth 
from us. 

Religion has gone hand in hand with 
social authority, and the Decalogues are 
attributed to God, as if God could not also 
communicate His will to the individual soul; 
or as if there were some superior quality 
of divine authority in published moral 
codes. This notion, if uncomplemented 
and uncorrected, may work much damage. 
It may be admitted that the Will and Pur- 
pose of God is expressed through the wis- 
dom and insight into practical needs on 
the part of legislators and leaders of public 
opinion; it may be admitted that the 
Voice of God is mediated through tradition, 
through the accumulated experience of an 
institution like the Church, or through the 
slowly formed general opinion, deposited 
from experience, of the community ; but 
the counter-assertion must be made of the 
ever-fresh and direct revelation of the 
Divine Will to the sensitive and eager soul. 
The medium, especially with the passage 
of time, may at times smother and stifle 
the original Voice. The ultimate and final 
authority, even for morals, is in the soul 
of man. I, for one, will not allow either 
Church dogmas, or community-made vir- 
tues, to silence or override thisin me. The 
ultimate religious duty is truth to myself ; 
and this is not a social virtue. 

There is no reason to praise-a man for 
having the social virtues than there is to 
praise him for wearing clothes. Not a few 
people nowadays are uncomfortable inside 
this virtuous skin; as uncomfortable as 
many an intelligent and thoughtful man 
is when he is reciting the Church creed. 
They have the virtues, but something 
within them doesn’t quite fit all the way 
round. They conflict with something 
which is profoundly the interest and con- 
cern of their soul; they are stifled, their 
mouth stopped, their spirit cramped ; they 
are prevented from some particular form 
of self-expression which feels tremendously 
important within them. “But the word 
holds them up. Are not these ** vir- 
tues’??? It is a béautiful word! Surely 
they must be good, with such a name. 
This is one of the tricks! With subtle 
wisdom the community has given a fair- 
sounding name to its self-preserving de- 
vices. ‘* Give a dog a bad name, and 
hang him ”’ ; society gives its virtues a good 
name, and throttles you! A man must not 
allow his soul to be the victim of his virtues, 

The critical virtue is the health of the 
soul. Your soul is your virtue—not your 
social habits, your manners, your obser- 
vances. These are secondary, it is pri- 
mary. These are derivative, it is original. 
They are imposed, it is your endowment. 
They represent the safety of the com- 
munity, this involves your salvation to- 
wards God. They harmonise you with 
the external order, this harmonises you 
with yourself and God. Will you have 
your virtues in exchange for your soul ? 

Your other virtues are your dress; this 
heroic manliness, this virtue which is the 
health of your soul, is your life. They 
may give you a good conscience before 
men, this alone gives you a good conscience 
in the sight of God. 


“That your very Self be in your action, 
as the mother is in the child; let this 
be your formula of Virtue.’’ 


‘place, to the criticism of error. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 


OF THOUGHT. 


IL. 
THERE are numerous modern writers 
who would cordially assent to Mr. Bury’s 


claim that when ‘‘ Rationalism ’’ has 
destroyed the last trace of ‘‘ Theology, 
Mysticism, and Metaphysics, the world 


will find its salvation in an outlook on 
life based entirely on Science.’’ What is 
the value of this anticipation ? 

A strange illusion besets many men in 
this matter. They see that science has 
contributed to the destruction of a great 
deal of harmful superstition; they see 
that science puts into men’s hands means 
of practical invention and achievement 
to which no limit can be set, and they 
run to the conclusion that because science 
has been or may be used for good, therefore 
science itself is good. Science is power ; 
and power in itself, and apart from its use, 
is neither good nor evil. 

Science is essentially limited, in the 
first place, to the endless ascertainment of 
physical facts and the physical conditions 
under which they occur, and, in the second 
This 
limitation is all-important. To under- 
stand it is to dispose once for all of the 
current cant about ‘‘ Science and Progress.’ 
The facts and the laws of their causation 
exhaust the realm of science. Science 
belongs to the ‘* world of Analysis.”’ 
She can lay down no judgment of value 
or worth; all such judgments belong to 
a world beyond that of science—the 
‘‘ world of Appreciation.’’ Her findings 
may, indeed, be turned to practical pur- 
poses, good and bad; but she knows 
nothing of their goodness or badness. 
Her results may be employed equally to 
save life or to destroy. It is possible that 
some day science may find out enough 
about the constitution of matter to enable 
men, if they so desire, to destroy the 
visible universe and all it contains, and 
disintegrate its very atoms into - their 
component electric forces. It is also 
possible that some day science may enable 
men, if they so desire, to live in an earthly 
paradise from which pain and everything 
inconvenient is removed. But science 
cannot demonstrate that the one desire 
is any better-or worse than the other. 
Hence it is simple or rather complex 
nonsense to assume as ““ scientific facts ”’ 
that the process of natural evolution 
leads to good, or that the increase of human 
life is good, or the stability of society good, 
or the happiness of the greatest. number 
good. If a man chooses to deny any of 
these statements there is not a word, 
from the merely scientific point of view, 
to be said against him. 

Why is this? It is because ‘‘ good me 
means good for something, and that always 
means, in the end, good for some kind 
of human. purpose, and human purposes 
belong to the ‘‘ world of Appreciation.’’ 
Science cannot sit in judgment on human 
purposes and decide on their relative worth. 
She can deal with them only by making 
them parts of the ‘‘ world of Analysis,’’ 
and ascertaining the natural. conditions 
under which they occur. 

What, then, is the inevitable conclusion 2. 


of appreciation—that is, the distinctively 


‘An outlook on’ life based entirely on 
Seience ”” means an outlook which does _ 
indeed leave out every ground for accepting 
any religious belief as true; but it als 
leaves out every ground for distingnishin 
degrees of worth or goodness and badness — 
in human purposes. The whole oe 


human world—is dissolved into chaos. — a 
By implication all the distinctive tendencies 
of human nature (as distinguished from — aS 
animal nature) are disregarded, save the es 
one ideal—the ascertainment, of laws 
of cause and effect. 

No. reader need be poetics by all this 
dogmatism about the happy disappearance — é 
OLS 2: theology, mysticism, and meta- 
physics,’’ leaving ‘‘ Science ’’ as the sole 
basis of life and progress. An obstinate 
attempt to think clearly dissolves the 
whole of it into smoke. There are many 
indications at the present time (though 
we cannot now turn aside to discuss them) 
that by the thoughtful part of the world 
the fraud is beginning to be found out, 
and it is deplorable that a scholar of 
Mr. Bury’s eminence. and ability should 
be found complacently repeating these = 
worthless formulas. E 

So far, then, as we can attach tig = 
definite meaning to ‘‘ Reason’’ as the — 
word figures in the pages of this book, we — 
must affirm that to acknowledge the _ 
exclusive supremacy of ‘* Reason ’’ is to 
acknowledge the irretrievable bankruptcy 
of the oreater part of human nature. — 
The result would be the rehabilitation 
of David Hume’s famous Articles of 
Inquisition: ‘‘ When we take in hand — 
any volume of divinity or school meta- 
physics, for example, let us ask: Does 
it contain any abstract reasoning concern- 
ing quantity or number ? No! Does it 
contain any experimental reasoning con- _ 
cerning matter of fact and existence 


> 


(i.e, concerning facts of sense-observa- _ 
tion) ? No! Commit it, then, to the 
flames, for it can contain nothing but 


sophistry and illusion’? And, as Hume _ 
was well aware, not only ‘‘ Divinity or 
School Metaphysics,’ but other things . 
more indispensable to humanity would = — 
disappear also; for, ““if we think that 

fire warms and water refreshes, ’tis only 
because it costs us too much pains to 
think otherwise !’’—if sense- perception is 

our only test of truth. 

From this point of view, “‘ Reason,”’ 
like ‘‘ Freedom,’’ becomes a negative 
conception ; in other words, to be ‘‘ free” 
comes to mean to be detached from or cut 
loose from; and to ‘‘ reason’? means 
to deny, save 1n so far as it means to trace 
the mere order of succession in physical 
facts. At this point we reach the funda- 
mental question: What is the resulting 
view of ** Authority ’’ ? 

In Mr. Bury’s view of 
= Reason 22 18 pitted against 
thority ’’ as ‘‘light against darkness” 
(p. 232). By authority he appears to . 
mean the inculeation or protection of 
belief by force: e.g., the coercion Fob 
belief by the power of a dominant political 


history, 
ce Au- 


or ecclesiastical — institution. Provided _ 
that we do not take the word ‘‘ force ”’ ae 
in any crudely narrow » meaning—pro- ee 


vided that we do not, for example, limit — 
it to mere physical violence—the definition 
may be accepted as historically true. 
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It is true that authority, so understood, 
has played a very great part in the history 
of belief. Such was the authority of the 
Catholic Church when she spread out her 
arms to clasp, if it might be, the entire 
world in her embrace ; when she sounded 
the note of the absolute and the eternal 
through her dogmas, her ordinances, her 
ritual ; when there was no part of human 
life from the cradle to the grave which 
she did not claim to control and direct, 
with a power which was the result of long 
ages of gradual growth, and which has 
taken a firm hold on the heart and the 
intellect of man. Such, again, was the 
authority of the Bible, when the words 
of Joseph Blanco White were true— 
‘* the Bible is to Protestants a true idol, 
and they consider the worship of it as an 
oracular idol as the first condition of 
being a Christian ’’—words which were 
true of orthodox Protestantism as recently 
as half a century ago, and which, to some 
’ extent, are true still. 

In both cases the sources of religion 
were not only separated from human 
life, but assumed to be outside the utmost 
range of humanity, and were found in 
infallible persons and infallible books. 
It has not been left to modern Agnosticism 
alone to-emphasise the historic evils that 
have sprung from this far-reaching assump- 
‘tion. The root of all these evils is to be 
found not in the existence of the authority 
—not in the attribution of authority to 
Church or book—but- in the assumption 
that. an authority exists which is absolute 
and final. Mr. Bury himself distinguishes 
the two facts when he speaks of the 
authority of the Homeric poems among 
the Greeks: ‘Their authority was 
immense; but it was not binding like 
the authority of an infallible book; and 
so Homeric criticism was never hampered 
like Biblical’ criticism?’ (p. 24). 

If the author had developed all that was 
implied in this distinction, the historical 
perspective of his book would have been 
very different from what it actually is: 
for, in fact, during the nineteenth century 
the mind of the modern world at large 
“passed half consciously but very decidedly 
from the one to the other of the two 
views of authority here suggested. In 
doing so, we have accomplished not an 
evolution, but a revolution; we have 
crossed a gulf that cannot be re-crossed. 
On the further side of it, the é¢laim is a: 
command, the authority absolute, the 
sanction eternal; on this side, the claim 
iS an appeal, the authority relative, the 
sanction ‘‘ pragmatic.’’ Thus, the claims 
of a ritual of the Catholic type are urged 
because it ‘‘ works,’’ that is, it satisfies 
real or supposed needs, it appeals to the 
sense of the dignified ‘and the beautiful, 
it symbolises ethical and spiritual realities. 
And the claims of the Bible are urged 
because the Bible is through and through 
a human record of human experience, hav- 
ing the working value naturally belonging 
to a literature “moulded by the powerful 
religious genius of Hebrew prophets and 
lawgivers and Christian apostles. 

The sources of religion are now sought 
for in human life itself. Life itself is our 
authority; and, to our outward vision, 
life seems to break up into’ endless 
authorities, S. H. MELLone. 

(Lo be concluded.) 
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- PARSIFAL.” 


Few great works of art can have made 
their first appeal in this country under 
more difficult and exacting conditions 
than those in which Wagner’s sacred 
festival-play is now presented to us. ‘‘ Par- 
sifal’’? has received the doubtful honour 
of a sensational newspaper “* boom,’’ 
as if it were the latest opera of a Strauss 
or Debussy ; for thirty-two years the law 
of copyright has enabled the Bayreuth 
authorities to confine its performance to 
their own theatre, and consequently, for 
the majority of music-lovers, it has been 
veiled with the glamour of an unsolved 
mystery, intensified by the religious 
character of the story, which sets it apart 
even from the rest of Wagner’s own 
works. On the other hand, it does not 
possess the advantage of real novelty ; 
the music belongs to a past generation, and 
the ‘“ purple patches ’’—prelude, grail 
scenes, and Good Friday music, are 
already familiar in the concert-hall, where 
each hearer forms an imaginary picture 
of the incidents, compared with which any 
actual representation will probably fall 
short of the ideal; again, the theory still 
flourished that at Bayreuth alone was 
real perfection of rendering possible, a 
tradition long since exploded in the case 
of the ‘ Zing, but lingering about 
 Parsifal ” from the mere fact that no rival 
production has hitherto been possible. 

Finally, there was the question of 
surroundings: how could a drama of 
this religious nature make its due im- 
pression in the secular atmosphere of 
Covent Garden, with its associations of 
Italian opera and evening dress, amid 
the roar of London traffic instead of the 
peace of a Bavarian pinewood ? 

With all these drawbacks to contend 
with, any hope of avoiding complete 
disillusionment might have seemed vain ; 
and yet the hope is triumphantly justified, 
and the production rises above all such 
incidental dangers to success. After all, 
we now realise, those who see ‘‘ Parsifal ”’ 
at Bayreuth are not sitting in a cathedral, 
but in a particularly bare and ugly theatre, 
possessing no qualities of religious sugges- 
tion ; In any case, the auditorium is kept 
in darkness during the acts, so that the 
attention cannot be distracted; no one 
considers it incongruous to go to church 
in the middle of London traffic, and the 
habit of putting on special clothes for 
that purpose is not unknown among us. 
And on the musical side, the Bayreuth 
tradition demands a harsh declamatory 
style which is neither speech nor singing, 
and is utterly out of harmony with present 
day methods of rendering Wagner’s music, 
however well it may have suited his ideas 
of dramatic expression. 

The festival-play, however, certainly 
does demand no ordinary standard of care 
and insight, and we must willingly admit 
that Covent Garden has approached the 
work in the right spirit, and avoids any 
“suspicion of presenting it merely as an 
entertamment. The scenes of greatest 
religious and mystical significance, where 
any jarring element would be disastrous, 
are treated with restraint and reverence, 
while musically no such beauty of singing 


has been or could be heard at ‘Bayreuth, 
while the present tradition persists there. 
The listeners, on their part, feel the 
meaning of the occasion: curtains fall in 
complete silence, and» the audience dis- 
perses as quietly as from a cathedral 
festival. 

The story of the drama must now be 
well known from much description in the 
press, but it is interesting to consider 
how Wagner treated the medieval legend, 
and in what respects he altered and — 
amplified it. The story of the grail origin- ~ 
ates in a Pagan myth, where it appears 
as-a kind of talisinan or sacred jewel, 
which had the power of miraculously 
strengthening those who beheld it, in an 
actual physical sense, without any spiritual 
application; later on, this legend was 
Christianised, like so many of the Pagan 
festivals and customs, and was con- 
nected with a Christian myth about the 
sacred cup used .at the Last Supper. 
This relic was described as guarded in 
some femote sanctuary to which only the 
pure in heart might penetrate, and the 
* quest of the grail’? became a favourite 
subject among the poets of medieval 
chivalry, and found its way into the 
Arthurian romances, where Galahad, 
Gawaine, and Percival were distinguished 
in its service. 


Wagner derived his version irom a 
poem on “* Parzival *’ by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach (a minstrel whom he had 


introduced as one of the characters in 
Tannhiuser), according to which the 
grail was delivered by angels into the 
keeping of a band of knights at Monsalvat, 
in Spain. It was still regarded as a 
talisman, with the miraculous powers 
already described, and Wagner retains 
this quality in it, since even the bodily 
strength of the knights is said to wither 
when the grail is no longer uncovered ; but 
on to this material element he imposed the 
doctrine of transubstantiation in its most 
literal form, so that the “‘ holy meal ’’ at 
which the grail is shown becomes also a 
sacrament. It remains, however, an 
actual meal, like the Last Supper; many, 
who have not visited Bayreuth, have 
wrongly supposed that the grail scenes 
take place in a church, whereas the build- 
ing is described in Wagner’s stage direc- 
tions as the refectory of the knights. 
The powers of goodness, represented by 
the knighthood and their leader Amfortas, 
are opposed by the fallen Klingsor, sym- 
bolical of the power of evil and the temp- 
tations of the world, which have so far 
prevailed that Amfortas has lost to him 
the sacred spear which was treasured 
with the grail, and has received a wound 
which can only be- healed through the 
recovery of the spear by the “‘ reine 
thor ’’—the man of guileless innocence. 
The character of Kundry, to whom 
Amfortas succumbed, appears to be a 
creation of Wagner’s own, and he endows 
her with weird and mysterious qualities ; 
in a former existence (the Oriental belief 
of transmigration of souls being here 
assumed) she was Herodias, and she tells 
Parsifal that for mocking Christ on the 
cross she was condemned to a curse of 
laughter. From time to time she comes 
under Klingsor’s magic power, and is used 
by him as a temptress for the knights, a 
task which she can only escape when one 
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is found with strength to resist her ; 
when the spell does not hold, she attempts 
to make atonement by serving the knight- 
hood, so that in Wagner’s scheme she 
typifies a mixed character, good in inten- 
tion, but unable to remain always free 
from evil influence. 

Parsifal himself is dramatically quite 
colourless, and the two stages of his 
development which are shown are hardly 
human in an ordinary sense ; until nearly 
the end of the second act his innocence 
is that of mere ignorance, like the stupidity 
of a young animal, while in the third, 
when he returns with the spear after long 
trial and wandering, he is exalted to an 
almost superhuman calm and dignity, 
in which we are meant to trace a reflection 
of the character of Christ. 

Wagner had, in fact, many years before 
sketched out a Christian drama, ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth,’’ in which he would have 
attempted a direct representation of the 
Gospel stories, and ideas for a possible 
religious subject were always floating 
in his mind. At one time he thought 
of combining the legends of Parsifal and 
Tristan to point the contrast between 
sacred and profane love, and Parsifal in 
his wanderings was to lave appeared in 
what is now the third act of ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolda,’’ where the hero hes mortally 
wounded in his castle. 

At another time, his thoughts turned 
to a Buddhist theme, of which we may 
perhaps see evidence in the idea of 
Kundry’s pre-existence. 

These earlier plans were laid aside till 
the storm and stress of his life were 
happily over, and his great project at 
Bayreuth completed, and the music of 
‘* Parsifal,’’ while lacking some of the 
force and passion of the earlier works, 
shows a serene mastery over a_ fully 
developed style which is in harmony with 
the sacred character of the story. 


We are so accustomed to think of 
Wagner as a supreme musician, that it is 
curious to remember that he regarded 
himself first and foremost as a philosopher, 
then as a dramatic poet, musician, and 
scenic artist, probably in that order of 
importance ; but who would now think 
ol reading the book of the ‘* Ring ’’ as a 
poem, much less as a philosophy of life ? 
and his achievements in the setting of 
the stage show all the deplorable taste and 
lack of colour-sense which characterised 
the German art of his period. But-as a 
composer he is still unapproachable ; 
the impressiveness of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ is 
almost wholly due to the music, which 
at times reaches an atmosphere of religious 
feeling far above changes of fashion or 
developments of technique; indeed, we 


feel its effect most deeply in just those | 


scenes which are not strictly dramatic at 
all. Considered as a subject of dramatic 
action, the story is undeniably weak, and 
fulfils none of the Aristotelian require- 
ments as to plot ; it is impossible to feel 
any interest in Parsifal as a personality, 
up to the moment of his enlightenment by 
Kundry’s temptation, while in the last 
act the trials and sufferings which give him 
redeeming power are already over. 
Kundry, too, is strange and supernatural, 
and her subjection to Klingsor as a kind 
of living instrument deprives her of the 
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human appeal made by Isolde or Brunn- 
hilde. t 

The musical emphasis not only varies 

inversely with the dramatic effect, but it 
adds beauty and interest even to the 
long narratives which seem to be inevit- 
able in Wagner’s poems. Thus, almost 
as soon as the drama opens, the action 
remains at a standstill, while the knight 
Gurnemanz relates to his companions 
the whole history of the grail (with which 
they must have been perfectly familiar) 
in order that the audience may: know the 
circumstances in which the scene begins— 
a purely theatrical device, long before 
satirised by Sheridan in the ‘‘ Critic.’’ 
But the music which accompanies and 
explains it is as splendid as in any part 
of the work, and a similar pause in the 
third act is used to recall again the pathetic 
music associated with Amfortas. 
_ In the present production, it happens, 
somewhat unexpectedly, that the finest 
results are obtained in just those scenes 
where the religious element is strongest 
and dramatic action least important. 
The second act, which is entirely secular, 
and calls for the ordinary resources of 
theatrical art, is here quite unconvincing as 
an example of Klingsor’s dangerous wiles. 
His magic garden is garishly lighted and 
crude in colouring, and neither the gaudily- 
dressed flower maidens nor the crimson 
draperies of Kundry contribute anything 
to its attractions. It is certainly better 
than the dreadful exotic vulgarity of the 
picture at Bayreuth, but it shows the 
worst side of the English ‘‘ realistic ’’ 
scene-painting, without a spark of the 
imagination which enables Bakst and 
the Russian decorators to create on a 
plain back-cloth an enchanted garden of 
unearthly . fantasy. The first essential 
of a ‘‘ magic garden ’’ is that it shall 
be more, and not less, alluring than a 
natural one; but in this case we can 
only conclude that those knights who 
did succumb must have been singularly 
easy to please. For a few seconds only 
it is impressive, when at the close of the 
act it falls to ruin under  Parsifal’s 
exorcism, and the withered branches are 
dimly seen against a lurid sunset sky. 

The third act, however, is more satis- 
fying ; the scene is simple and picturesque, 
though rather too brilliantly lighted, and 
forms an appropriate setting for the 
exquisite Good Friday music. Here 
Wagner approaches most nearly to a 
direct introduction of a-Gospel incident ; 
the returned Parsifal, representing as 
closely as possible the traditional appear- 
ance of Christ himself, rests by a spring, 
and the repentant Kundry washes and 
anoints his feet and dries them with her 
unbound hair. It is the most critical 
moment in the drama from the point of 
view of stage effect, since a single awkward 
or incongruous movement would be fatal. 
But the acting shows perfect dignity and 
restraint, and the whole scene suggests 
some old German sacred picture of the 
school of Albert Durer. 

The climax of effect is attained in the 
grail scenes of the first and third act. 
The architectural setting follows the 
Bayreuth model, and shows a_ hall of 
Romanesque design with a central space 
surrounded by upper galleries and covered 
by a dome. A wonderful illusion of space 
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and distance is produced by the darkened — 
foreground, and the vista of side aisles — 
dimly lighted by a mysterious blue haze 
filtering through barred windows. Every 
musical resource at the command of 
Wagner’s matured power is called upon a 
to reinforce the impression; an under- 
current of pealing bells runs through | — 
the whole scene; processions enter to 
the sound of solemn marches; the chorus 
of the knights is answered from remote 
galleries by hidden choirs who sing un-. 
accompanied chorales of austere beauty ; 
the uncovered grail glows with a miraculous ~ 
light, and the music rises to sublime 
heights of religious intensity. j 
So far is all this from mere theatrical 2 
display, that we seem to lose the sense __ 
of the stage altogether, and on the fall 
of the curtain feel a perceptible shock in 5 
returning to lights and conversation, as 
from some real and vivid religious experi- 
ence. 
Ronan P. Jonnus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor 1s not responsible for the opinions ~ 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Str,—I need hardly say I am delighted 
with the generous reply to my appeal 
made by your readers. I think all con- 
tributors will be interested to know that 
I have received a letter from Mr. Kennedy, 
the American missionary, telling me that 
he and his wife and Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka 
(who are Albanians) have been given the 
use of a large room by one of the big 
Mahomedan Beys and _ have a. regularly 
organised party of refugee women em- 
ployed at making clothes. And that they - 
have clothed 220 families, and given out 
a quantity of bed covers (the native 
wadded quilts), and also have distributed 
1,950 yards of cotton and flannelette, and 
50 tins of condensed milk, and 200 of the 
straw mats which form the usual bed of 
the peasant. This is the report of the work 
done in the past four weeks. The money 
sent to Colonel Phillips at Scutari is used 
almost exclusively for food.—Yours, &c., 

M. Epira DurHam. 

1l6a, King Henry’s-road, N.W., 

February 11, 1914. ~ 
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CHAPELS IN WHICH MARK RUTHER- 
FORD PREACHED. 


Sir,—May I ask you to afford space for 
the following brief statement with regard 
to the correspondence in your columns as 
to ‘‘ Chapels in which Mark Rutherford 
preached.’’ My brother-in-law, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hale White, afterwards so widely 
known as Mark Rutherford, and my sister 
were living, some time between 1854 and 
1857, near the Camden-road, N.W., and 
my home was within a very short distance 
of theirs. I perfectly well remember 
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starting quite early one Sunday morning 
and walking with Mr. White to Battersea, 
to what was then the terminus of the 
Brighton Railway, Victoria Station not 
yet being in existence. From there we 
took the train to Hassock’s Gate, and 
a walk of about a mile and a half brought 
us to Ditchling, where, in the Unitarian 
Chapel, my brother-in-law conducted the 
service and preached. We went after- 
wards to dinner with some prominent 
member of the congregation, whose name, 
though—if ever I. knew it—I cannot 
recall, and in the early evening returned 
to London. I am glad to be able to place 
one item in the controversy beyond doubt. 
—Yours, &c¢., 
Joun ARTHUR. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
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LORD LISTER. 


The Life of Lord Lister. By G. T. Wrench, 
M.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 15s. net. 

Everyone knows that Lord Lister dis- 
covered the antiseptic method in surgery, 
and that by so doing he has saved innu- 
merable lives. Mr. Bayard, the American 
Ambassador, at a banquet given by the 
Royal Society in 1902 to Lord Lister, 
expressed the feeling of all the world in 
one memorable sentence. ‘‘ My Lord,’ he 
said, “it is not a profession, it is not a 
nation, it is humanity itself which with un- 
covered head salutes you.” This Life by 
Dr. Wrench helps us to realise the char- 
acter of the man whose services merited 
so splendid a tribute. As we read Lister’s 
life, and follow him through his work and 
difficulties, we gain an ever deeper rever- 
ence for the man as well as greater admira- 
tion for the surgeon. ‘ 

Lister, like Ruskin, was the son of 
a London wine merchant. He was born 
in West Ham in 1827. He is one of 
many distinguished men and women 
sprung from the small and formerly 
despised sect of Quakers. “The home 
atmosphere in which he was_ brought 
up may be said to be that in which he 
continued to live all his life. It was one 
of comfortable affluence, earnest faith, and 
practical goodwill, qualities distinctive of 
a great number of Quaker families, added 
to which was the devotion to science and 
to microscopical study which was the chief 
occupation of his father’s leisure hours.” 


Lister took his degree without any special 


distinction in University College, and then 
passed into the medical school. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a student and house 
surgeon. His favourite Professor, Dr. 
Sharpey, at the close of his studies at 
University College, sent him with a letter 
of recommendation to the famous surgeon, 
James Syme, of Edinburgh From that 
time for many years Lister worked as 
surgeon and teacher in Scotland. It was 
there that he made his great discovery of 
the cause of suppuration in wounds. It 
was the Scottish hospitals in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh which were first revolutionised 
by the new methods. ; 

Lister, it has been well said, “ had the 
genius to see the obvious instead of the 
conventional.” Genius does not usually 
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consist in discovering the extraordinary ; 


it sees the obvious, something that is per-. 


fectly plain and simple—when once it is 
seen. ‘The conventional view of suppura- 
tion was that the oxygen in the atmo- 
sphere sets up in some way fermentation 
in the juices of the wound. That sounds 
satisfactory, like the famous old phrase 
“nature abhors a vacuum,” to the mul- 
titude who are content with a smooth 
sounding explanation that explains 
nothing. Lister was not content with the 
If oxygen was the cause, 
why should hospital wards be far more 
dangerous to open wounds than private 
houses? He examined statistics and 
found that out of 2,089 amputations in 
hospital practice 855 died; out of 2,098 
amputations in country practice 226 died. 
This set him on the right road. ‘There 
must be something in the air of a hospital 
more poisonous than in the air of a country 
house. Our imagination is obsessed by 
germs to-day ; in Lister’s day germs were 
as little regarded by science as ghosts. 

There is not space in this article to 
dwell upon the wonderful story of Lister’s 
progress. Essentially the idea was abso- 
lutely simple. Give the healing tendency 
of nature its full chance, exclude the 
poisonous germs in the atmosphere. Be 
clean. One is inclined to think the ortho- 
dox conventional surgeons might have 
said :— 


There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
. from the grave 
To tell us this. 


It needed more than the ghosts of the 
many slain by ignorance: it required a 
living man of tremendous force and persist- 
ence to compel the surgeons of the world, 
and above all the surgeons of London, 
to recognise the dangers of dirt. Now we 
all know it: then, it seemed to many like 
the foolish fussing of an old woman. If 
Lister had discovered something recondite 
the London surgeons might have listened 
with more respect. But they felt insulted 
at being told to ‘‘ wash and be clean.’’ 
Carboli¢ acid, like the waters of Jordan of 
old, seemed too commonplace a remedy. 

Theology is often credited with being 
the source of all the persecution which 
science has sustained. In Lister’s case it 
was not theologians who hindered him, 
and hardened men’s hearts against him ; 
it was those of his own profession who were 
filled with most prejudice against him. 
The fact is, orthodox bigotry is not a 
disease confined to religion. ‘I'he conven- 
tional dull acceptance of a tradition with 
which the interests and prejudices of a 
community are intertwined is a danger 
which threatens every corporate body. 
Doctors are no more Immune from it than 
theologians or policemen. Lister gained 
a European reputation long before the 
London surgeons would admit there was 
anything in his methods. His hospital 
wards -were visited by leading surgeons 
from the Continent, but the London sur- 
geons stayed stubbornly at home. It is 
to the honour of King’s College Hospital 
that in 1877 they ventured to invite this 
man, who was still generally regarded in 
London as little better than a quack, to 
become Professor of Surgery in their 
Hospital. ‘‘ At this time of day it is nearly 
impossible for us to realise the boldness of 
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this appointment,’’ writes a King’s College 
official. The London surgeons were now 
compelled to admit the cures they had 
hitherto ignored or explained away. Lister 
did several operations which no London 
surgeon would have dared to do, owing to 
the suppuration which always followed 
their antiquated methods. One distin- 
guished surgeon said, on hearing of a 
particular operation, ‘‘ When this poor 
fellow dies some one ought to proceed 
against Lister for malpraxis.’? But the 
‘* poor fellow ’’ did not die ; he recovered 
with amazing celerity. Scientific men, 
however obstinate, are usually capable of 
conviction by facts, when these facts are 
forced upon them. The opposition gradu- 
ally died away, and Listerism was adopted 
or developed in one way or another by all 
serious surgery. 

Success did not change Lister’s character. 
He remained to the last a modest, reticent, 
resolute, quiet man. Kindness, courage, 
and humility are the characteristic quali- 
ties of his life. Henley’s sonnet on him, 
written in the Edinburgh Hospital, is a 
touching and beautiful tribute to him in 
his earlier days by one who had been a 
patient in his hands :— 


His brow spreads large and placid, and 
his eye 
Is deep and bright, with steady looks 
that still. 
Soft lines of tranquil thought his face 
fulfil— 
His face at once benign and proud and 
shy. 
If envy scout, if ignorance deny, 
His faultless patience, his unyielding will, 
Beautiful gentleness, and splendid skill, 
Innumerable gratitudes reply. 
His wise, rare smile is sweet with certain- 
ties, 
And seems in all his patients to compel 
Such love and faith as failure cannot 
quell. 
We hold him for another Heracles 
Battling with custom, ignorance, disease, 
As once the son of Zeus with death and 
hell. 


H.-G, 
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THE STORIES OF WILLIAM MORRIS, 


Tue lovers of good baoks will be very 
erateful for the issue of Wilham Morris’s 
Prose Romances in Longmans’ Pocket 
Library. They fill thirteen volumes, but 
they may be bought separately at two 
shillings a volume. Hitherto most of them 
have seemed beyond the dreams of avarice, 
whether in their original form or in the 
noble collected edition edited by Miss May 
Morris, whose possessor must have a well- 
filled purse and a roomy house. It is a 
new world of delight that is thus opened 
to the wayfaring man, for it is strange 
how little these books are read. With 
the exception of ‘‘ News from Nowhere ”’ 
and ‘‘ A Dream of John Ball,’’ which have 
owed not a little of their popularity to 
their appeal as Socialist tracts, these far- 
stretching reaches of romance are almost 
unknown. Their titles—‘‘ The Story of 
the Glittering Plain,’’ ‘‘ The Water of the 
Wondrous Isles,’’ ‘‘ The Well at the 
World’s End,’’ and the rest—are full of 
pleasantness for ears which are still sensi- 
tive to the beauty of words; and the 
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world of adventure into which they trans- 
port us is one of freshness and delight, 
of high spirits and the open air, in which 


morbid fancies and ugly problems have. 


no part. We have called them stories, 
for Morris was a born story-teller in the 
old sense of the word, before the novelist 
had narrowed our interest to the few 
years of courtship, when the whole intri- 
cate tapestry of human life with its glow- 
ing colours and dark masses of shade was 
spread out before men for their admiration, 
their pity and their tears, as they gathered 
on long nights round the fire. We would 
advise our readers, if they want new food 
for their imagination and new health for 
their souls, to save on sevenpenny novels, 
which are of small profit, and to buy 
volumes of William Morris instead. 


—_—_~__—_—_ 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JESUS, OUR TEACHER AND 
FRIEND. 
VI.—Srroncer THAN DEATH. 


T HAVE come to the last of my six articles, 
and seem to have got only a little way in 
what I hoped to say to you about Jesus ; 
but perhaps some other time I may be 
able to ask you to look at other pictures 
from his life that will help us to get still 
nearer to him. 

The name of Jesus, for Christian people, 
is the greatest in all history, but he is not 
simply a character in history, even the 
greatest and most famous; what we find 
in him 1s the deepest truth of our own life, 
a spint of life which we feel to be the 
highest and best; and the centuries that 
have passed since he lived among his fellow- 
men, In a land and among a people so 
different from ours, cannot separate him 
from us. Jesus is an actual, living friend 
and teacher to those who will learn of him, 
and realise the power of that true life 
which was in him. For this is how God, 
our F ather, teaches us... God is with us 
always, in the secret places of our own 
life, and gives us the power to understand 
and feel what is right and true and beauti- 


ful and good; and he gives us friends, to 


whom we look up, whom we know that we 
may admire and trust and love. He gives 
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us our homes, and the love of father and 
mother, and the happiness of home is the 
deeper when we realise that it rests in the 
unchanging love of God. So with our 
friends. They make clearer to us what 1s 
beautiful and noble in our life, what are 
the better things towards which we must 
be striving; and it is God, our Father, 
the Spirit of the hidden life in us, who in 
the silence of our own hearts tells us this, 
and gives us these good gifts, and through 
them the joy of the true life with him. 
That is how he gives to us Jesus, as the 
friend and helper of our better life. We 
look to him, and through his teaching, 
through what is told of him in the Gospels, 
through the influence he had on his dis- 
ciples and through them on the world, we 
realise something of what his life actually 
was, and there is that in our own hearts 
that responds. God makes clear to us, 
reveals to us, the truth of Jesus. We 
know that is the right kind of life, the true 


‘manhood, the true spirit of life, to which 


we also must be surrendered as children of 
God. 

What I have been trying to make clear 
to you is that it is an actual life that 
touches ours when, in the circle of the 
disciples, we come into the presence of 
Jesus. When he began to teach, as a 
prophet, of the kingdom of God, we are 
told that the people heard him gladly, 
and felt that he taught as one having 
authority, that is to say, as one who 
knew in his own heart and could declare 
with power the truth of what he taught. 
And that is what we>feel, as we follow the 
steps of his ministry and see how he went 
about among the people doing good. I 
have touched upon some of the points in 
the story which help us to realise the 
commanding power of his presence, the 
pure, unselfish goodness of his life, his 
wonderful insight and helpful sympathy, 
and through it all we are brought back at 
every moment to the central thought of 
the inward truth of his life, in harmony 
with the Father’s will, resting in the love 
of God. The people were glad because 


-| they felt the reality of that better, happier 


life of which he spoke, the grace and 
truth of which they felt to be in him. And 
so it is with us. It is the life that prevails, 
and gives to the words of the teaching 
their kindling power, the new spirit of life 
in him and in us. 

You remember Theodore Parker’s hymn, 
taken from a sonnet in which he spoke of 
Jesus as the “‘ great Friend to all the sons 
of men.” There is another hymn which I 
want to repeat to you here. It was written 
originally by J. W. Chadwick, but has 
been remodelled by Mr. Gannett, so that 
we owe it to the two friends together. It 
speaks of Jesus as “ Our Brother.” 


-O Brother of the righteous will, 
O Brother full of grace, 
What human glory is revealed, * 
Foreshadowed in thy face ! 


_ As once the homes of Galilee, 
It lighteth ours to-day ; 
And still to men it showeth clear 
The Life, the Truth, the Way. 


Thou art the Way: for still, to know 
The love that reigns above, 
There is no other way than thine,— 
To live the life of love. 
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Thou art the Truth: alone on eyes | 
_ Like thine the visions fall. a: 
Blessed, with thee, the pure in heart, 
Who see the God in all. why 


- Thou art the Life : in thee we own ‘ 
The glory all may wear, 


Who will like thee, for truth and right a oi 


But learn to do and dare. 


O Brother of the rghteous will, — 
O Brother full of grace, i 


With deepening faith the sons of men 


Still gaze upon thy face! 


The story of the ministry of Jesus grows ‘ 


very sad towards the end. He seems to 


have clearly foreseen that he would have — 
to suffer, like the older prophets, for the 


truth, and that through the enmity and 


hardness of heart of the leaders of his _ 


people he would be put to death. Yet 


nothing could shake his confidence that 


the kingdom must be-established and that 


the power and love of God were yet over 
It seems that he came to be con-— 


all. 
vinced, through the experience of his 
ministry, that he was not simply a prophet 


of the kingdom, but that he was actually 4 


called to be the Messiah of his people 
(Mark viii. 27-34). But if that was so, it 
was in a deeper, more spiritual sense than 
the people in the glowing dreams of their 


imagination could understand. And when 
the disciples confessed their belief in him _ 
as the Christ, the Messiah, he bade them __ 
He knew 
that they would only misunderstand, and 


not speak of it to the people. 


that the claim in public must mean death 


to him. Yet he held steadfastly upon his 


way, speaking out the truth with all his 
heart, ready to give his life for the cause. 


Though he could not see how it was to be, — 


and how the Father’s will would be done, 
there was yet in his heart the deep con- 
viction that death could not be the end. 


(Mark viii. 31 must not be taken as a. 


literal word of Jesus, though it may clearly 


represent his expectation. As to the last — Bi 


words, compare Hosea vi. 1, 2). I cannot 
speak of this more fully now; but keep a 
clear hold upon this thought. Jesus, in 


his pure devotion to the kingdom, and his" 
great love for his fellow-men, was faithful 


unto death; even in the darkness where 
he could not see the way, he was utterly 
surrendered to his Father’s will. And so 
he triumphed over death. He triumphed 
in that perfect surrender, and the Cross 
has been, from that time to this, the 
emblem of the victory of love over hate, 
of life over death, of the power of a pure 
self-sacrifice. ‘For truth could not be_so 
destroyed, and God was not dead. Out of 
the very darkness of that tragedy, and 
what seemed the utter failure of their 
cause, the new light of victorious convic- 


‘tion broke in the disciples’ hearts ; for to 


them came the witness of the Spirit, the 
deep inward assurance that neither 
the truth nor their Master could be so 
destroyed, that he was not dead, but had 


passed through the shadows into the new 
life, radiant with the light of God. So the - 


assurance of the better life was once more 
renewed in them, in their hearts where it 
had been kindled by the touch of Jesus. 
In their faith and love it was made actual 
again, and Christianity as a living power in 
the world was born. ie ete eerie 
That was how the life triumphed, the 
inward truth of the life with God, through 
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the death of Jesus; and he is with us 
still, the friend and helper of our better 
life, an inspiration to all high endeavour, 
the “ Chief of faithful souls.” In his teach- 
ing it is a living voice we hear, and we may 
look into the living face. There we see 
such faithfulness, such understanding sym- 
pathy, such high appeal and searching 
purity, such power, such love, as make us 
__-very humble, and at the same time very 
thankful that we are called to follow him. 
It 1s God who calls, and bids us be of the 
same spirit. He gives to us this friend and 
brother, this leader of our race. In fellow- 
ship with him and his true followers of 
__- s every generation, we are to grow up into 
the fuller knowledge and joy of life, the 
more perfect faithfulness and love and 
trust, to find our own place in the Father’s 
house and in the service of the’ kingdom 
of God. 
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_ MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
ae NEWS. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN LIVERPOOL. 
A MEMORABLE GATHERING. 
(From Our Specta, CoRRESPONDENT.) 


THe dinner given. by the <“ Wighty- 
eight *’ and ‘Ninety-six’ Clubs in 
Liverpool, in honour of Councillor 

: Herbert Rathbone, Lord Mayor of Liver- 

= pool, and Chairman of the Council of 

‘the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth, proved a 

memorable occasion. In the happy words 
of the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, the Lord 
Mayor, however, “‘ Rathbone-like,’’ turned 
all the honour into another direction. 
So it came to pass that the minds of all 
those in this great gathering of religious 
Liberals, of whatever shade or tone of 
opinion, were focussed, not upon the 
Lord Mayor, but upon the religious and 
civic services implied by the Domestic 
Missions in Mill-street 
road. The great “‘ toast *’ of the even- 
ing was ‘“‘ The Missionaries and Their 
Cause,’’ coupled with the names of the 
Revs. T. Lloyd Jones, Joseph Anderton, 
and J. L. Haigh. Nor can even this be 
said to cover the deeper motives and 
positive aim of the gathering. As Richard 
D. Holt, M.P., the Chairman, put it, 
““ We are met here, not as a chance con- 
glomeration of persons, but by reason of 
one clear and definite common. bond. 
_ We are members, most of us, of a certain 
small group of allied churches.’’ Religion 
provided the motive impulse, and the 
whole course of the proceedings hinged 
on. the relation of religion to life. ‘The 
history, the tradition, the present practice 
of a group of fellow-worshippers formed 
the great theme of discourse. And, 
. curiously enough, in these days of. pre- 
= sumed decadence of Church life and. of 
pulpit power, the emphasis was laid, 
not so much on the evident and eminent 
services of Liverpool Unitarian laymen, 
but rather on the work of ministers. 
The Chairman reminded the assembly 
that the guest of the evening was not 
_ only a nephew of John Hamilton Thom, 
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and Hamilton-,. 
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but had had the advantage formerly of 
living next door to him. Of Mr. Thom, 
one observation might be fairly  per- 
mitted to any person who was acquainted 
with the Unitarian body in Liverpool. 
““ Tf it be permissible,’’ the Chairman 
continued, speaking in the pastoral terms 
possibly suggested by the hilly district 
of his constituency, ‘‘ to judge of the 
merits of a shepherd by the fleeces of his 
flock, or the quality of the mutton, never 
was a shepherd more justified than Mr. 
Thom, I think, if you look back on the 
record of those who were educated at 
Renshaw-street Chapel, under the ministry 
of Mr. Thom, it will be difficult to find 
a single other congregation in which 
such a large percentage of the occupants 
of the pews had rendered more valuable 
public service in the rank of life in which 
they were stationed.’’ The speaker found 
such stimulation in this fruitful thesis 
that he suggested it would not be a bad 
plan to hold their ministers responsible 
for the individual character of their con- 
gregations, They certainly would be 
held responsible in ‘** the other world.’’ 
An apostolic and humbling thought ! 
Dr. Carpenter pursued a similar vein, 
and cited William Rathbone as quoting 
from that same venerated and revered 
pastor the great truth and principle: 
That for every moral wrong the Provi- 
vidence of God has provided a moral 
remedy. It was not only the influence 
of the older time ministers which served 
as a text for the profit of those present. 
The Lord Mayor not only mentioned his 
own minister, Mr. Craddock, but read 
at some length from the MS. of a sermon 
lately delivered at the Ancient Chapel, 
thus proving that the Word-of the Lord 
is not silent, even in these days, in that 
prayerful little place. Mr. Rathbone had 
been emphasising the meagre response 
of many ‘‘ decent and law-abiding ”’ 
citizens to public service, and suggesting 
their probable indignation if told that 
their lives not only did not help forward 
the cause of progress, but that their 
neutral quality, their slackness, and 
sometimes their cowardice occasioned 
almost as much harm as the man who had 
done positive wrong. It was interesting 
to see the Chief Magistrate of this city, 
manuscript in hand, reading more than a 
page of his minister’s sermon, in which 
was asked the question: Which class of 
men has more hindered the advance to 
the ideal good—the openly contemp- 


tuous of the great hope, or those who have 


trifled with it ? 

It is often asserted by the praisers of 
past times that the true art of speech- 
making is lost, and it may be true that we 
have no Burkes among us to-day. Yet, 
on this occasion, the speaking was of a 
high order and worthy of an occasion 
which was itself “‘ in praise of ’’ practical 
religion, The Chairman gave a pertinent 
exposition of the religion of free men: 


free from State control, and what was 
of even more importance, free from a worse 


evil—the control and. paralysis of the 
dead hand. The controi of almost any 
living .man was less intolerable than 
slavish submission to the control of the 
person who had been deceased for some 
thousand years. .... Nobody except a 
theologian would have dreamt of urging 
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the necessity of conforming finally and 
for ever to an obligatory point of view. 
Wy: fae 

his was to put a great inducement on 


everybody to reject new knowledge. 
Imagine any of the great industrial . 


organisations of this country. being con- 
ducted on the basis that every person 
who ventured to suggest that, after all, 
a new process or method might be better 
than an old one should promptly and 
immediately lose his salary. The Lord 
Mayor said he realised only too well that 
he was really reaping where he had not 
sown. He realised more fully every 
day that while it might be true to say 
the sins of the fathers were visited on 
the children, in Liverpool it was far more 
true to say that the good deeds of the 
fathers were remembered by the citizens 
of Liverpool and visited on their children, 
even to the third and fourth generation. 
No greater tribute to the name of Rath- 
bone, we may remark, could be given than 
this. ‘‘ The call upon us all,’’ he said, 
‘“ is to see that any increase in our powers 
and in our opportunities is utilised to the 
fullest possible extent to help forward 
the upward march of man.’’ Dr. Car- 
penter, prefacing by saying that he came 
there from academic. seclusion, spoke 
sympathetically of the arduous work of 
the Domestic Missions. ‘* The whole of 
our civilisation rests,’’ said he, ““on a 
vast body of labour, some skilled, some 
unskilled ; where men are daily immo- 
lating themselves for our welfare. These 
have no opportunity of knowing or realis- 
ing the part they play in the common 
life, or sharing in those higher aspira- 
tions of endeavour after conscious fellow- 
ship with the purpose of the Eternal.’’ 
Again, a living minister, a missionary, 
was cited. Dr. Carpenter quoted from 
Mr. Haigh’s report words regarding the 
mission held last spring: ‘‘ The mis- 
sioners had brought a message of beauty, 
a message of peace, a message of recon- 
ciliation, and a message of gladness.”’ 
The Missionaries responded in suitable 
terms, Mr. Lloyd Jones dweliing charac- 
teristically on the support and sympathy 
accorded to him; Mr. Haigh on the 
example and influence of his master, H. 
W. Hawkes; and Mr. Anderton making 
an impassioned appeal ‘to the citizens 
present to stem the dreadful tide of drink. 
In conclusion, the Lord Mayor called 
on those present to honour the toast of 


Mr. Lawrence Holt and Mr. Sydney 
Jones as the organisers of what the 


Chairman termed ‘‘ that most agreeable 
and delightful festivity.’’ Mr. Sydney 
Jones, in reply, disclaimed any share in 
the actual work, and Mr. Lawrence Holt 
said that it had been a very great pleasure 
to him tobe associated, with such a 
memorable occasion as that. 

This ended a gathering which had 
insisted throughout on the impossibility 
of limiting the field of religious inquiry ; 
on the ministry, not of a theological 
dogma, but of a gospel of honest, sober, 
Christian life; on the plain duty of eivic 
responsibility for fellow citizens, regardless 
of sectarianisms ; on the infinite diversity 
of the great drama of existence; on the 
present industrial unrest as an emergence 
of the significance of souls, and as a world- 
wide movement towards the right of a 
higher kind of self-expression. 
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AMONG THE WAR VICTIMS 
IN ALBANIA. 


TnmpRE was a large attendance at Essex 
Hall on Monday evening when Miss 
Durham gave an address, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on her relief work among 
the Albanian peasantry. Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson presided, and a collection 
amounting to £140 was made for the Al- 
banian Relief Fund. The Chairman, who 
has himself been associated a good deal 
with Miss Durham in her noble work, paid 
a warm tribute to her enthusiasm and 
practical energy, and the personal influence 
which she has been able to exercise as a 
result of her intimate knowledge of the 
Balkan people in championing the cause 
of the Albanians. He proceeded to give 
an interesting survey of the history of this 
ancient race—the most ancient now exist- 
ing in the whole of the Balkan peninsula— 
from the time when it came under the 
power of the Roman Empire to the present 
day, when it is struggling to retain its 
nationality and autonomy in spite of 
its neighbours, who are anxious to steal 
as much of it as they can for themselves. 
It was difficult, Miss Durham said, in the 
course of her lecture, to give any idea, to 
people who had experienced nothing of the 
kind, of the appearance of a country in 
which village after village had been de- 
stroyed by fire, trees felled, crops ruined, 
and the people reduced to a state of 
destitution and misery for which there was 
very little relief. With the winter coming 
on they had no shelter but the blackened 
walls of roofless dwellings, or the wretched 
sheds or tents which they were able to rig 
up. Under these they crept, soaked with 
rain, stricken with fever, and weak from 
starvation and hunger. Women could be 
seen chopping up grass and leaves to boil 
for food for the children, but this concoc- 
tion made them ill, and malaria and 
typhoid and smallpox were rife, as many 
as seven people in one house being found 
dead. From the first the Montenegrins 
had behaved treacherously to Albania, 
who. believed them to be her friends, and 
their aim was to starve the people out in 
order to render them helpless and easy to 
conquer. Many people to whom assistance 
was given were threatened with imprison- 


ment, and even in one case with hanging. 


Miss Durham had pledged herself to help 
the Albanians. At first, when she was 
acting as war correspondent, she took her 
part in helping the wounded, but she grew 
rather impatient when she saw how much 
was done for them while the starving 
peasants who were the greatest sufferers 
from the war were left to rot and die. 
Graphic descriptions were given of the 
scenes at Scutari where the people had 
begun to die at the rate of 30 a day when 
the town was taken. The entire flour 
supply was held up by the Montenegrins, 
and while the Powers were debating, and 
in doubt as to what was the best thing to 
do, the people in Scutari were’ counting 
the minutes in agony, waiting to be relieved. 
Two English ladies helped Miss Durham 
at this juncture, and they instituted a house- 
to-house visitation, carrying a can of con- 
densed milk and cordials, and looking for 
the people who were too weak to come 
out, in order that they might give them 


succour. In this way many lives were 
saved. It was, the speaker added, very 
touching to find that in many cases the 
children were fairly well nourished, while 
the father and mother were half starved 
and ill. Later Miss Durham tackled the 
questions of the villages. She had no 
idea how many were burnt, but every day 
or every other day she used to ride out 
and see what was to be done in the way 
of feeding and clothing the people, and 
distributing corn seed to be sown for the 
harvest. She used to take these journeys 
with as much as £200 in her possession, 
and without any escort, and was never 
once molested—a fact which she com- 
mended to those people-who regarded the 
Albanians as a lot of savage brigands. On 
arriving at a village the method was to 
summon the priest, or hodja, and the 
House Lords (the Lord of the House is the 
head of a large family group) and ask for 
details as to the number of people in the 
village, and the condition they were in. A 
rough estimate was then made as to the 
amount to be given. It was a wetter 
season than usual, and, though they did not 
get more than one third of the ground sown, 
the crops were good, and the gratitude 
of the people for the help they received 
was very touching. The money did not 
hold out, however, and terrible scenes 
were experienced when applications for 
assistance had to be refused. Miss Dur- 
ham now decided to return to England in 
the hope that she might raise more money 
to meet these urgent needs, but when she 
was on the point of starting she received 
a telegram begging her to go to Elbasan, 
where the refugees were pouring in from 
the territories annexed by Servia. She 
started on horseback, and in three and 
a half days reached Elbasan. There a 
most awful state of things awaited her 
which has been already partly described 
in our columns on Jan. 17. After doing 
all she could at Elbasan, where the work 
was of a particularly arduous and heart- 
breaking character, Miss Durham rode 
away from the mass of misery she was no 
longer able to relieve, and returned to 
Scutari. Want of funds made it equally 
impossible to stay there, however, and she 
returned to England, where she is at the 
present time endeavouring to raise money 
in order that some, at least, of the miser- 
able victims of the war who still remain 
may be saved, and the trying time tided 
over until the spring. 

At the close Miss Durham was warmly 
thanked by Mr. Nevinson on behalf of the 
audience for her address, and a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, proposed by 
Dr. H. F. Morley, brought the meeting 
to a close. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual meeting of the contributors 
of the Sustentation Fund was held at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, W.C., 
on Tuesday the 11th inst. The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. W. Byng 
Kenrick, and there were also present the 
Revs. H. E. Dowson, J. Harwood, F. K. 
Freeston, W. Copeland Bowie, C. J. Street, 
W. L. Tucker and W. H. Drummond, and 
Messrs. I’. W. Monks, L. N. Williams; C, 


F. Pearson, E. J. Blake, B. P. Burroughs, 


G. J. Noteutt, O. Lee, R. P. Jones (Trea- 
surer), and H. F. Pearson (Hon. Secretary). 

The report of the managers which was 
presented by the Hon. Secretary recorded 
the death of three managers, viz., Mr. 
Frank Preston, Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, 
and Mr. Edwin Ellis during the year, the 
resignation of Mr. William Long, one of 
the original managers and a past President 
of the Fund, which had been received with 
deep regret, and the appointment of Mr. 
W. Byng Kenrick, Mr. Ronald P. Jones, 
and Mr. Lawrence Durning Holt as new 
trustees of the Fund. During the year six 
new managers were appointed to represent 
the National Conference, namely, the Revs. 
J. Wood and C. J. Street, and Messrs. 
Hugh R. Rathbone, F. W. Monks, G. H. 
Leigh, and J. Harrop White. 
further records that in making their grants 


last June the Board did not. consider that. 
they were yet in a position to commence | 


to administer the Fund on the new lines, 
but. they think it probable that if, as is 
confidently anticipated, they receive before 


nol 


The report | 


next June a substantial ‘further payment — 


from the Special Fund Committee they 
will be able to make considerable progress 
towards the realisation of the policy of 


bringing stipends in England and Wales — 


up to the minima set out in the Special 
Appeal. A Conference, which should have 
useful results, was held last December 
between Special Committees of the Board, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and the Ministers’ Stipend Augmen- 
tation Fund for the purpose of, as far as 
possible, preparing the ground in advance. 

The following is a summary of the grants 
for the year :— 


Pinpla nde \5 tye cos sees £985 
Wales sec. lanes aires 355 
Ireland 28 ooo cate 180 

£1,520 


In consequence of the resignation of some 
of the ministers during the year, the full 
amount of the grants made was not paid 
in several cases. The Treasurer, in pre- 
senting the accounts, explained that £6,000 


of the National Conference Appeal Fund 


has been paid over and invested. The 
balance in hand of £359 was due partly to 
the non-payment of certain grants and to 
new and increased subscriptions, which 
would be utilised as soon as the new 
scheme came into operation. Mr. Ken- 
rick, in moving the adoption of the report, 
referred in highly complimentary terms to 
the services of the honorary secretary and 
honorary treasurer in their new work. 
“Since the close of the financial year,” 
he said, ‘‘ we have obtained fuller know- 
ledge of our probable resources for the 
future. We hope in June next to be able 
to consider a largely increased number of 


| applications, and we confidently expect 


that we shall be able to deal with all cases 
where grants are needed to bring up the 
stipends to the minimum. We have also 
to consider how we can relieve the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association of 
grants to establish congregations, and we 
expect to make progress in this direction 
at an early date.” It was fitting, he con- 
tinued, that he should recall the words 
of Mr. William Rathbone in regard to the 
doubt he felt of the benefit of a local 


\ 
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endowment, but a permanent central fund 
making yearly grants might be made the 
means not only of doing much-delayed 


“justice to a fine body of men, but might 


also be the means of stimulating a healthy 
local life. These were the principles which 
would still be followed in the administra- 
tion of the fund. The resolution was 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Pearson and carried. 
Subsequently Mr. G. J. Notcutt, of Ips- 
wich, and Mr. T. Oliver Lee, of Birming- 


ham, were elected to fill vacancies on the 


Board of Managers. In moving that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. 
Kenrick, and that he be re-elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, Mr. Harwood 
said that the honoured name of Kenrick 
had received fresh distinction through the 
connection of their Chairman with the 
Fund. The motion was seconded by the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson and carried. Mr, R 
P. Jones and Mr. H. F. Pearson were re- 
elected honorary tYeasurer and honorary 
secretary respectively, and special votes of 
thanks were passed to Mr. E. W. Marshall 
for his services as hon. auditor, and to 
the Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library for 
their courtesy in allowing the use of their 
room for meetings of the Fund. 
‘Subsequently a special general meeting 
of the contributors was held to consider 
certain alterations in the regulations 
which had been already approved by the 
Board of Managers. ‘The chief of these 
related to the enlargement of the Board 
so as to include three representatives of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to be appointed at its annual meeting, 
of whom two at least shall be laymen. 
This recommendation was passed, and the 
other alterations, which referred chiefly to 
the drafting of the rules, were approved. 


ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 
THE following sums have been received 
on behalf of the Albanian peasants in 
addition to the amount acknowledged in 
our last issue :— 


Amount previously acknow- 


ledged.. 12£245 18: 11 
K. Le Te Oru 
L. 0. M. Ba ss , 0-10" 0 
Two Friends .. en nee SO eR) 

Total £248" 13 11: 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirty-seventh annual meeting was 


held at Bournemouth on Wednesday, 
February 4, representatives from the 
churches at Southampton, Portsmouth, 


Newport, I. W., Ringwood, Wareham, Park- 


stone, and Poole, being present. The 
chair was taken by the president, the Rev. 
H. 8. Solly. Of the vice-presidents, the 
Rev. C. C. Coe, Mrs. Cogan Conway, and 
Mr. Charles Isaacs were present ; also the 
Rev. Charles Hargrove, representing the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
who received a cordial greeting. The 
meeting was held at an interval of only 
eight months from the last annual meeting, 
owing to a decision to close the financial 
year on December 31, and not on June 80 


as. hitherto, and only an informal report of 
the work of the past half-year was made. 
It was agreed that the next report and 
balance-sheet should cover the eighteen 
months, and be presented at the close of 
the present year. The officers and repre- 
sentatives of the Association, as appointed 
last June, were re-elected. The President, 
during the absence of Miss Spencer in 
Egypt, is acting as Treasurer. The Rev. 
A. R. Andreae is undertaking the Associa- 
tion’s Postal Mission work. 

After tea in the lecture hall, and an 
organ recital during the interval by Mrs. 
Belben, of Poole, a public meeting was held 
in the Church, when addresses were given 
on -‘‘ The Appeal of Liberal Religion.’’ 
The President, in opening the proceedings, 
said that while they were never afraid of 
controversy in defence of their Unitarian- 
ism, people were not as much interested 
in that as formerly, and they were now 
going on to something else. Their plea 
was for a juster appreciation of liberal 
religion by orthodox believers, and of 
orthodoxy by liberal religious thinkers. 
As to the position of the latter he quoted a 
statement in a recent address by Dr. W. C. 
Gannett, that the ‘‘ liberal’’ in religion 
holds four things to be supreme: ‘‘ Free- 
dom of reason and conscience, as the 
method in religion, instead of tradition and 
authority ; Fellowship as the sport in 
religion, instead of sectarianism ; Charac- 
ter, as the fest, instead of ritual or creed ; 
and service, as the aim, instead of salva- 
tion of self.’? The Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
speaking of religion in progressive thought, 
paid a fine tribute to the memory of 
Bishop Colenso, a man of the sincerest 
Christian piety, whose courage in the 
critical study of the Bible, and in speaking 
out, made his name to be remembered in 
the history of religious thought. All 
thought must be progressive, Mr. Hargrove 
said later in his address, and religion must 
not depend on any external authority, but 
on its own Innate strength. It belonged 
to human nature. 

The Rev. G.. W. Thompson, of Ports- 
mouth, spoke of Religion in Social Unrest, 
which he described as world-wide and 
due to many causes, to be welcomed. as a 
sign of life. He dwelt upon the great 
unity of life, and the need for co-operation, 
and insistence on the interdependence of 
all things, at least a pragmatic monism, on 
the part of religion. It should enjoin upon 
all men the primal and imperative duty 
of seeking to understand and obey this 
united co-operation of forces, and so to co- 
operate with Nature, with God. 

The Rev. A. R. Andreae, of Southamp- 
ton, in a closing address, on ‘‘ Liberal 
Religion, Inward and Devout, said that 
its basis must be personal experience, 
subject to the experience of the race, and a 
trained intelligence and conscienee; all 
life was its subject matter, and the dis- 
tinction between secular and sacred was 
broken down. It must ‘draw not only 
from the Bible, but from all literature, with 
unfettered search for truth, always open 
to the light and by nature devout. Such 
devotion they found in their own great 
men, and in such a one as Rabindranath 
Tagore. They must be devout, and keep 
the soul open. Their work as religious 
thinkers was simply a cleaning out of the 


| springs up, 


| resigned, and | 
| flues that the fire might burn, The soul| work in London. Mr, Golland’s resignation 


— 


must be under discipline, set free to grow, 
to seek and to find and sink itself in God. 

A vote of thanks to the speakers and to 
the Bournemouth Congregation, moved 
by the Rev. J. Ruddle, and seconded 
by Mr. H. Maguire, B.Sc., the newly- 
appointed minister at Wareham, brought 


| the meeting to a close. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Acton.—The members and friends of the 
Acton Church are passing through a period of 
deep sorrow. They have lost a staunch friend 
and a devoted worker in every movement for 
the welfare of the church by the death of 
Mrs. Alexander Barnes, wife of the Secretary. 
She had from the very beginning of the 
movement in Acton worked always for its 
advancement, and whatever of success in its 
social and religious life it has attained is largely 
due to her influence and. character. As 
President of the Women’s Working Guild she 
won the affection of its members, and infused 
into them something of her spirit and energy. 


Advisory Committee-——The Rev. Harrold 
Johnson, B.A., of Osborne, Aughton, Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, and late of the Moral Education, 
League, has been granted a certificate of fitness 
to occupy a ministerial position in the pro- 
vinces by the Advisory Committee of the 


Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 
Bedfield.—Mr. W. H. Sands, a member of 


the London Lay Preachers’ Union, has accepted 
the post of Suffolk Village Missionary, with the 
charge of the Bedfield Chapel. 


Downpatrick.—Referring to the Kikuyu 
controversy in his sermon on Sunday morning, 
February 1, the Rey. M. 8. Dunbar, minister 
of the First Presbyterian Non-Subscribing 
Church, discussed the origin of the present 
attitude of the High Churchman, and pointed 
out that the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
Christ are inconsistent with the sacerdotal 
ideal of Christianity involved in the Catholic 
theory of Apostolic Succession which the 
High Anglican has adopted. There was one 
good result of these dissensions and divisions 
among the sacerdotal party, he said, ‘* the 
religious inquirer may feel somewhat awed 
and inclined to give in, so long as only one 
great and venerable organisation makes a 
claim to divine authority, but when a rival 
one’s course is clear. There is 
nothing for it but to use one’s reason and 
judge between them; and entering on the 
path of reason, one is most likely to continue 
therein, and to find that both claims are equally 
groundless, and to come to the conclusion 
that rest for mind and soul can only be got 
by trusting in the reason and conscience God 
has given us to guide us into the truth in this 
perplexed world of infallible books and 
authoritative churches. ’ 


Gateshead.—At Unity Church, Coatsworth- 
road, under the auspices of the Missionary 
Conference, the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Liver- 
pool, conducted a series of special services 
from January 31 to February 4. 

Ipswich.—The Rev. Arthur Golland, M.A, 
who for the past four years has been minister 
to the Unitarian Church at Ipswich, has 
eaves in May to take up mission 
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has been received with reat regret by the 


congregation. 

Leeds.—A special meeting of the congrega- 
tion of Mill Hill Chapel was held in the 
Priestley Hall on Tuesday, February 10, 
Alderman Lupton presiding. The business 
was to consider a recommendation by the 
Chapel Committee that an invitation be given 
to the National Conference of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other Non-Subseribing or Kindred Con- 
gregations to hold its Triennial Meeting in 
Leeds in 1915. The chairman moved and Mr. 
CG. H. Boyle (chapel warden) seconded a reso- 
lution approving the recommendation of the 
Committee. The resolution having been sup- 
ported by Mr. Grosvenor Talbot and the Rev. 
R. N. Cross, was carried unanimously. 


Liverpeol.—At Ullet-road Church last Sun- 
day morning the service, at which the offertory 
was devoted to the domestic missions, was con- 
ducted by Dr. L. P. Jacks. The Lord Mayor, 
wearing his chain of office, attended the service, 
and the church was filled. In the evening 
Dr. Jacks conducted the mission service at 
Hope-street Church, which was filled also. 
The offertories exceeded those of previous 
years by a large amount. 


London: Bell-street Missieon.—The Rey. R. 
P. Farley, B.A., has resigned his position as 
minister at the Bell-street Mission and will 
close his ministry in May. The Rey. A. 
Golland, M.A., of Ipswich, has accepted the 
invitation of the committee. of the London 
Domestic Mission Society to take charge of 
the work at Bell-street in succession to Mr. 
Farley. 

Londen: Blackfriars.—Professor L. P. Jacks 
has consented to preside at the annual meeting 
of the Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel on Tuesday, March 31, next. 


Londen : Wood Green.—The annual meeting 
of the Wood Green Unitarian Society was held 
in Unity Hall on February 6, when Mr. H. B. 
Lawford, of Wandsworth, presided over a 
well-attended and. successful gathering. The 
report showed the Society to be in a distinctly 
better position than at the end of 1912, the 
Treasurer being able to close the accounts for 
the year with a balance on the right side. A 
very encouraging circumstance has been the 
arge number of strangers who have attended 
the services at Unity Church each Sunday, 
many of whom have already commenced to 
take an active interest in the work of the 
church. 


National Unitarian Lay Preachers’ Unier.— 
At a meeting of the Committee of the Union 
held at Essex Hell on February 7 the resig- 
nation of Mr. 8. P. Penwarden as hon. secre- 
tary was teceived with regret, and Miss M. 
Francis was elected in his place. At the next 
meeting of the Committee to be held on March 
ll, the programme of work and revision of 
rules will be discussed. Miss Francis will be 
glad to receive suggestions either from indivi- 
dual members or from federated societies for 
the consideration of the Committee. Address : 
128, Broadwall, London, E.C. 


North Cheshire.—The quarterly meeting of 
the North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union was held at Flowery Field, on Saturday 
last. The president, Mr. George Cocks, presided 
over a meeting of the Committee in the after- 
noon, when a ~ preliminary scheme of visiting 
the schools of the Union was approved. 
About 100 teachers and friends sat down to 
tea, after which the President again took the 


chair, and the Rey. J. S. Burgess gave a 
lecture upon ‘* The Revival of Beautiful 
Play.’’ The lecture was illustrated by games 


and dances given by 30 members of his classes, 
which have been so successful during the past 
five years. <A vote of thanks to Mr. Burgess, 
the children, and the Flowery Field friende 


for their arrangements was moved by. the: 


Rey. H. E. Perry, and seconded by Miss 
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Dornan. During the evening a resolution was 
passed expressing condolence with the rela- 
tives of the late Mr. William Woolley, who had 
been a most active worker in connection with 
the Union, having been a member of the 
committee for 25 years, and had occupied the 
positions of president and vice- president. 
Among those present were the Revs. H. E. 
Dowson, Albert Thornhill, and E. G. Evans. 


Nottingham: The late Mrs. W. B. Thorpe.— 
It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Mrs. W. B. Thorpe, of Lenton House, near 
Nottingham, which took place on February 1. 
Mrs. Thorpe came of an old Congregationalist 
family, and her uncle (Dr. Richard Alliott) 
and her paternal grandfather and_ great- 
grandfather were independent ministers. The 
two former were successively ministers of 
Castle Gate Congregational Chapel, in Not- 
tingham, durmg a pastorate of nearly 50 
years; and her father, the late Mr. Alexander 
Alliott, and her husband were devoted 
adherents of the same chapel. Mrs. Thorpe 
joined the High Pavement congregation about 
ten years ago, during the ministry of the 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, and to the end 
remained a loyal and generous supporter of 
the chapel and its institutions. She had 
strong literary tastes, and was also deeply 
interested in social work. No charitable cause 
in Nottingham or its neighbourhood went 
without her support, which was not confined 
to generous pecuniary help, but included 
devoted personal service. For a number of 
years she was honorary secretary for the 
Lenton Orphanage, and a member of the 
Nottingham Board of Guardians, and she 
acted on many committees. The Leenside 
Mothers’ Meeting, which is chiefly carried on 
by members of the High Pavement Chapel, 
owes to her in great measure its establishment 
and-maintenance, and one of the events of 
the meeting’s year was the annual visit of 
its members to her home in the summer time— 
a home which had the added association to all 
connected with the High Pavement that it 
was for many years the abode of the Needham 


family, so well known to members ‘of the. 


congregation in earlier days. Apart from 
public work Mrs. Thorpe was a woman of 
broad sympathies and kindly heart, and her 
name and memory will be gratefully cherished 
in Nottingham. 

Seuthport.—The Rev. William Jellie, B.A, 
late of New Zealand, has accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to become the minister of the 


Unitarian Church, and will enter upon the- 


duties on March 1. 


Urmsten.—On Sunday, February 1, the 
fifteenth anniversary service was conducted 
by the Rey. E. L. H. Thomas, B.A., and on 
the following Saturday, February 7, the annual 
congregational soiree was held. There were 
encouraging attendances on each occasion. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Sonnet By Ropert Brownina. 


The following sonnet by Robert Brown- 
ing, addressed to the memory of his parents, 
was among the papers disposed of at the 
Browning sale in. May, 1913. It is pub- 
lished for the first time by the Cornhill 
Magazine for February, and reprinted here 
by permission. 

Words I might else have been compelled 
to say 
silence to my 
great praise 


Tn heart—great love, 


| extent—Ludshott 


Of thee, my Rather tage ‘Deen freaky 
' said 
By those whom none shall blame ; 
while thy life 2 
Endures, a beauteous thing, | in their 
record 
I may desist ; 
They lay beside thee whom thou lovest 
most ; 
Soft sanctuary- tapers of thy house, 
Close-curtained when the Priest came. 
forth—on these 


Let peace be, peace on thee, my Mother : 


too ! 


The child that never knew you, and aie oe — 


=) ark } 

In whom your gentle souls seemed born. 
again 

To bless us loriger. Peace like yours. e 
be mine 


Till the same quiet home receive us all. 


Waar THe Pusiic OWES To SIR Roperr * 


HUNTER. 


An interesting account of the late Sir 
Robert Hunter’s work as a great public 
servant and national benefactor, by Canon 
Rawnsley, appears in the current Cornhill 
Magazine. \'The following passage describes 


how he came to be associated with the 


founding of the National Trust. ‘‘ In 


1895,’’ says Canon Rawnsley, 


nearer his heart than any he had yet under- 


; and 


** more - 
work came to him to do that perhaps was 


but thou art not slones eee 


Pa 


taken for the public benefit. Circumstances f 


had made the writer feel that it was im- 
perative that some association should be 
formed for the securing and the permanent 
holding of places of historic interest and 
natural beauty. The first person consulted _ 
was Robert Hunter. He threw himself 
into the scheme at once, but begged that 


“Miss Octavia Hill might be consulted. 
When consulted, not ten menutes elapsed 


before she said, ‘‘ Jf Sir Robert Hunter 
will help us and the Duke of Westminster 
will allow us to meet in Grosvenor House, 
the scheme will go forward.” That it 
has gone forward is evidenced by the fact 
that, in addition to the public monuments 
held in trust, forty-five properties in 
eighteen years have been secured for the 


nation’s enjoyment, and Sir Robert Hunter,. 


in addition to the 6,000 acres which he 
gained for the public when he won the 
famous Epping Forest case, has helped 
to secure another 6,000 as recreation 
grounds for the people. In his own 
countryside i in Surrey, Hindhead Common 
and the Devil’s Punchbowl—750 acres in 
Common, Bramshott 
Chase, Nutcombe Down, Grayswood Com- 
mon, Waggoner’s Wells, and Marley 
Common remain as monuments to Sir 
Robert Hunter’s enthusiasm, and to the 
trust which was placed in him by the 
donors as adviser and arranger of details 
in negotiation.’ 


Mr. MacnauGut AND HIS BisHor. 


In the latest instalment of ‘‘ Sixty 


Years in the Wilderness,’’ in the Cornhill 


Magazine, Sir Henry Lucy gives a capital — 
story of the Rev. John Macnaught, at 


one time Vicar of St. Chrysostom’s Church, 
Kverton, who inewred the disapproval. of 


his bishop as a result of his liberal religious 


views. “‘ Naturally a broad-minded man, 


z 
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lacking in sympathy with the narrowness 
of creeds,’’ says Sir Henry Lucy, “‘ the 
course of his study and reflection led him 
- to question the accepted doctrine of the 

aA verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 
He set forth his views in a little volume of 
which I possess a rare copy given me by 
the author many years after this turning 
~ path in his career had been courageously 
_ traversed. The book created a profound 
sensation in all the churches and religious 
_ seminaries throughout the country. The 

furore was exceeded only by the earlier 
publication of the more famous ‘ Essays 
and Reviews.’ Strong pressure was put 
upon the Bishop of Chester to inhibit the 
ss Vicar of St. Chrysostom’s from performing 
church duties. He stopped short of that, 
=n but after a brief interval the bolt fell 
obliquely. Macnaught invited the Rev. 

H. B. Wilson, one of the contributors to 

ay ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ to preach in his 
church. The invitation was cordially 
accepted. Public announcement of the 
engagement was made. On the morning 
appointed St. Chrysostom’s was thronged. 
Macnaught as usual read the Service. 
At its close, instead of making way for 
the visitor, he ascended the pulpit. Ex- 
‘planation was forthcoming in startling 
fashion. He read a communication from 
the Bishop of Chester inhibiting Mr. Wilson 
from preaching. 
formal document, he paused for a moment, 
looked. round the hushed congregation, 
and with gesture unconsciously reminiscent 
of Burke with his dagger in the House of 
_ Commons, flung the paper to the ground. 
* And now,’ he quietly said, * I. will read 
a “Mr. Wilson’s sermon. Which he forth- 
- with did.”’ 


_Heprew MSS. tn Encuanp, 


Speaking at the annual general meeting 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England 
this week, Mr. Elkan N. Adler, the Presi- 
: dent, who was in the chair, remarked that 
- one of his predecessors, in an article on 

Hebrew MSS. in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 

found that in 1904 of the 15,059 Jewish 

MSS. then known, England possessed 

6,677. He was able to add over 4,000 to 

the number, so that they were fairly 

entitled to state that half the world’s 

Hebrew MSS. were to be found in this 

country, and also that they were those 

of the greatest value and importance. 

It was meet and proper that Hebrew should 

be so well represented in England, for it 

was more than likely that in the next 
generation or so half of the Jews of the 
world would be speakers of English. 

That was the result of persecution in 

Eastern Europe, and liberty and tolerance 
= in England and America. 


A Neourratc CEMETERY IN THE ABRUZZI. 


An important discovery is announced, 
according to the Times, in the shape of a 
- burial-place of the Stone Age, which has 


of Ancona, in the Valle Vibrata, in the 
Abruzzi. The ~bodies are not buried, 
but are all laid in small cabins containing 
from two to eight each, and ave arranged 
on either side of these little huts on low 
platforms sloping towards the centre. 


Having slowly read the | 


just been found by Professor Dall’ Osso,- 
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With a single exception the bodies all 
rest on one side with the knees drawn up, 
and it is assumed that the dead were 
placed in this position to give them the 
attitude of prayer in their death chamber, 
for it has been established that the custom 
of praying on one’s knees was already in 
existence in the Stone Age in Egypt. In 
one of the cabins, almost in the centre of 
the group, there are no bodies, but a 
big circular hearth, around which it is 
assumed, from the quantities of bones 
of animals and fragments of broken 
earthenware pots around it, the funeral 
banquets were held. The objects found 
in the cabins with the bodies have remark- 
able importance from the archeological 
point of view, as they prove the existence 
of a degree of civilisation, especially as 
regards vases and such utensils, never 
hitherto observed in the Neolithic Age. 


LoNGEVITY IN A. KENTISH VILLAGE. 


Canon Horsley has been studying the 
records of a little village in Kent which is 
four mites long, and holds a population 
of 270 souls, with a view to discovering 
whether the economic and sanitary pro- 
gress of the Jast half-century makes in 
this sort of environment for longer life 
and a decrease in infant mortality. The 
answer is in the affirmative, for of seven 
nonagenarians and 56  octogenarians 
38 died in the second half of the 
century and 25 in the first half, while 
excessive infantile mortality is found to 
be entirely a thing of the earlier years. 
These facts are of importance, he pointed 
out recently in the Westminster Gazette, 
since a rustic argument against elementary 
proposals making for health is ‘‘ our 
grampies knowed nothing of drains and 
damp-courses, and see how long they 
lived!’’ As the village in question 
nestles on the wooded side of “‘ the back- 
bone of Kent,’ ‘‘a long chalk range 
which shelters it from north and north- 
east. winds, three hundred feet above sea 
level in its lower part, over six hundred 
and fifty in its higher part, a high rate 
of mortality is not to be expected. There 
have been 633 funerals in the century 
under review, an average of a little over 
six a year; but some years were worse 
than others, and these occur early in the 
century—fifteen funerals in 1818, fourteen 
in 1819, fourteen in 1826, and fourteen in 
1850. 


BLIND PEOPLE AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS. 

According to the volume of the census 
of England and Wales issued lately, 
dealing with infirmities, there were 26,336 
persons either totally blind, or suffering 
from a defect of vision which forbids the 
ordinary means of earning a living, in 
1911. Of these, 13,257 were males and 
13,079 females—that is, one person out 
of every 1,370 is blind, one out of 1,316 
males, and one out of every 1,424 females. 
A great number of the former are engaged 
in willow, cane and rush working, or in 
basket making, about 69 per thousand. 
About 35 per thousand are employed as 
musicians, music-makers and singers, and 
about 3 per thousand as teachers and 
as coal and coke merchants. Willow, 
cane and rush working also claim the 
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largest number of blind women, with a 
total of 18 per thousand, but the proportion 
of retired or unoccupied blind women. is 
much greater than,in the ¢ase of males, 
and amounts to 910 per thousand and 90 
per thousand respectively. 
An Inptan Novetist. 
The author of ‘‘ An Unfinished Song,’’ | 
Mrs. Ghosal (Srimati Svarna Kumari Devi), 
an Indian love story which has just been 
published in England, is, we learn from 
the Bookman, the sister of Rabindranath 
Tagore, and in her native country attracts 
almost as much attention as her brother. 
The chief interest of the story is said to 
consist in the excellent pictures which it 
gives of the life of the wealthy natives of 
Bengal, of their European manners and 
their very un-Kuropean outlook upon life. 
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PROBLEM No. 44. 


By AnpRew Bouus and Puinie H. WiLLisMs. 
(Joint composition, ) 


BLACK. (9 men.) 
é Vi, V4, Vi, Ma 


RA 
SAY 


B 
Bl 
B 


WHITE. (7 


White to play and mate in two moves, 
SoLution or No. 42. 
1.R. B8 (key-move). 


Correct solutions have been received from 
R. B. D. (Edinburgh), W. E. Arkell, John 
White, Rev. B. C. Constable, A. 8. Rodgers, 
A. J. Hamblin (the dual is inevitable), F. S. M. 
(Mayfield), A. Mielziner, W. S. B., E. C. (High- 
bury), Dr. Higginson, Rev. I. Wrigley, R. E. 
Shaweross. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


I did not personally see the proof of the 
issue of last week. Problem No. 43 has two 
Black Kings. That on the square d3 should 
be White. The solution will be deferred 
another week. 


‘* Changed Mates.’’—I am writing a book 
with a collection of at least 100 two-movers 
with changed mates, of which our No. 44 is a 
sample. It took Mr. Bolus and myself days 
of analysis to perfect and much correspond- 
ence. The book will probably appear in the 
autumn. As. the publication of chess books 
is extremely hazardous and invariably un- 
remunerative, I should be much obliged if 
any of my readers will volunteer to promise 
their support to the extent of two shillings per 
copy. No necessity for anything but a 
promise at this early date. To those interested 
in problems I think I can guarantee value for 
monéy in this venture of mine, which in- 
volves much labour and patience. 


This woek’s column has to be made wp 
unusually carly, so there is a reason for 
apparent omission of solyers’ names, me 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Kikuyu controversy has been lashed 
into fresh vitality by the imperious letter 
of criticism sent by the Bishop of Zanzibar 
to the Primate. He waives aside the 
latter’s sober and conciliatory policy, 
denies the fairness and competence of 
the proposed tribunal, and even accuses 
the Archbishop of having prejudged the 
case because he describes non-conforming 
bodies of Christians as ‘‘ branches of the 
Church of Christ.’’ 

** In the concluding, passage of your 
answer,’ he writes, ‘‘ you speak of the 
different religious bodies with which the 


Bishops desire to federate as ‘ branches 


of the Church of Christ.’ 

** Your Grace will, I am sure, pardon 
me if I point out that this phrase implies 
the validity of the ministries of the bodies 
in question, and the use of it by your 
Grace, in an official pronouncement, justifies 
the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda in 
all that they proposed and did at the 
Kikuyu Conference. 

‘* Tf your Grace accurately interprets 
the mind of the English Bishops and clergy 
when you grant to the non-conforming 
bodies of Christians the title of ‘ branches 
of the Church of Christ,’ I shall at once 
admit that my whole action in this matter 
has been, from your Grace’s point of view, 
contrary to Church order and discipline. 
But I venture most humbly to submit 
to your Grace that the exact point in the 
controversy between the Bishops of Mom- 
basa and Uganda and myself is the lawful- 
ness of regarding such bodies, however, 
venerable and however spiritually effective, 
as ‘ branches of the Church of Christ.’ 

‘* And I plead that your Grace’s use 
of the phrase is evidence that you have 
in your own mind prejudged the whole 
case.’’ 


Ir is hard to reconcile sacerdotalism 
of this type with the tradition of the 
Church of England and the definitely 
Protestant elements in the Prayer Book. 
The extreme High Church party seem 
anxious to disown much of their own past 
and at all hazards to secure ecclesiastical 
control for themselves. With this end 
in view they are starting a campaign against 
Modernism, in which heresy is to be pur- 
sued with relentless logic. One section of 
the clergy, in expressing sympathy with 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, urges that ‘‘ it 
is especially necessary at this time to 
maintain the infallibility of our Lord 
Jesus Christ during his ministry upon 
earth.’’ A sentence like this would at 
once place the Bishop of Oxford among 
the heretics and make the whole field of 
Biblical criticism dangerous. Thus do 
men sacrifice generosity and good judg- 
ment to their own bigotry, and stumble 
blindly along the path which leads to 
schism and all uncharitableness. If this 
struggle is to be forced into the open it 
is one which will concern us all. There is 
a great deal about the position of the 
Bishop of Zanzibar, and those who are 
prominently associated with him, which 
to the plain man is quite inconsistent with 
the teaching of the Prayer Book. In his 
Open Letter the Bishop speaks of ‘‘ the 
Rite, or Sacrament, of Confirmation,’’ 
and ‘‘ the Rite, or Sacrament, of Abso- 
lution,’’ in spite of the explicit statement 
in the 25th Article that Confirmation and 
Penance “‘ are not to be counted for 
Sacraments of the Gospel.’’ The men 
who are so critical about the honour of 
other people will have to be examined 
very carefully about their own. 


* * * 


Tue death of Dr. Augustus Jessopp at 
the ripe age of 90 will revive many gracious 
memories. He belonged to a type of 
clergyman of widely cultivated mind, 
tolerant in all his instincts, free from pro- 
fessional prejudice, which has almost 
passed away under the pressure of modern 
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conditions. If any man ever deserved a 
deanery alike by his personal charm and 
for his work’s sake, it was he. But the 
counsels of the Church of England in these 
matters are hard to understand, and he 
lived to see younger men of far less ability 
chosen before him. He was known to a 
wide circle of readers by his delightful 
volumes of essays, “‘ The Coming of the 
Friars,’ ‘‘The Trials of a Country 
Parson,’’ ‘‘ Before the Great Pillage,’’ 
which a few years ago did much to revive 
interest in English medieval life and local 
history. He had the- gift of stimulating 
imagination and intellectual curiosity in 
an unusual degree, and many minds must 
have been captured for the serious study 
of history by his vivid pen. 


* * * 


Ar a time when the rural problem is 
once again looming so large before the 
public eye the work which Dr. Jessopp 
accomplished in the parish of Scarning in 
face of strong local prejudice is of special” 
interest. It is admirably summarised. by 
a correspondent in the Times : ‘‘ He began 
by building two good cottages with large 
gardens on the glebe land for want of 
another site, sinking his capital, of course, 
in domg so. He ended by being the 
builder; with funds provided by an anony- 
mous donor, who had been touched by his 
article on ‘ the cry of the villages,’ of a 
first-rate village hall, standing with three 
pairs of cottages, provided from the same 
source, in about an acre of ground given 
by the chief landlord of the parish, a hall 
which has changed the whole life of the 
place by the opportunities it gives of social 
life, and with an endowment partly pro- 
vided by the rents of the said cottages. 
Dr. Jessopp came to a village of hovels, 
He left a nucleus of good cottages, putting 
the still existing hovels to shame and leav- 
ing some of them untenanted: He found 
a church much out of repair and left it 
in excellent condition. He was met by 
parishioners prejudiced against him and 
left them loved and regretted by all.’’ 
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Ar the last meeting of the Committee of 
the Sunday School Association a resolution 
was passed in the following terms :— 

‘‘That owing to the increasing import- 
ance of the Sunday-school in the life of all 
the Churches and in national education, 
and owing to the demands made upon 
ministers by the higher standard of its 
work, it is desirable that instruction in 
the theory and practice of the Sunday- 
school and training in teaching should, if 
practicable, be included in the preparation 
for the ministry, and that the secretary 
be directed to write to the Committees of 
Manchestér College, Oxford, the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, and the Presby- 
terian College, Carmarthen, and invite 
them to consider this question.’’ 

. * aie 


This resolution is in close agreement 
with the policy which we have urged 
frequently in these columns. We believe 
that at the present time there is a vast 
amount of incompetence among ministers 
in branches of work where they ought to 
be experts, with the result that religious 
education, which is passing more. and 
more into their hands, is dull and ineffec- 
tive. An educated ministry is of little avail 
unless it knows how to make its stores of 
learning intelligible and attractive to the 
average mind. It is a good thing in itself 
that the minister should be able to argue 
with the philosopher in the gate, and to 
hold his own with the newest of the critics ; 
but his chief concern is with quite ordinary 
men, women and children, and no pains 
should be spared in training his faculties 
so that he may be able to help them in the 
best way. The preference of some con- 
gregations for men who have never been 
to college is not all due to ignorance and 
stupidity. There is a feeling that the 
theological college often tends to immerse 
a man in special studies of his own, and to 
separate him in the whole style of his 
thought from the world around him, instead 
of creating ties of closer and warmer sym- 
pathy with the common life. 

* ae * = 

THEN there is the argument from the 
neglect of training for the work of teaching 
among ministers compared with the grow- 
ing importance which is attached to it 
elsewhere. School is a brighter and more 
interesting place than it used to be; the 
teachers are more alert; far more atten- 
tion is paid to right methods both in 
teaching and organisation. But the 
Churches on the teaching side have lagged 
far behind the schools. The minister 
knows quite well that he is not as. com- 
petent as trained teachers of quite ordinary 
gifts in these directions. He flounders 
about helplessly where they succeed with 
ease. In many cases he would much 
rather preach a sermon than face a class of 
eager and critical young people. The Bible 
lesson, the children’s service, the whole 


organisation of the Sunday School tend 
to become second-rate. And yet it is one 
of his chief glories that he is called to be a 
teacher, and he ought to possess the 
teacher's sympathy and directness and 


trained insight. 
* * * 


We know well what can be said on the 
other side. The teacher is born, not made. 
It is true—we cannot by any amount of 
training produce a Thomas Arnold or an 
Edward Thring ; but average material can 
be vastly improved. Then there is the 
scholar’s plea, that the field of knowledge 
becomes vaster every day, and the curricu- 
lum is already overcrowded. We do not 
underrate this difficulty, nor do we deny for 
a moment the need of an equipment of wide 
and varied knowledge for the minister in 
the modern world. We have no sym- 
pathy with short cuts to efficiency which 
would avoid the discipline of hard thinking 
and real learning. But we think that the 
time has come for a fresh survey of the 
whole field. The cargo needs to be 
lightened. Possibly some parts of ancient 
learning must be jettisoned to meet the 
vital needs of a new age. The problem is 
essentially that of combining the claims 
of scholarship with the highest standards of 
efficiency from the practical point of view. 
Resolute and earnest men can solve it if 
they will. The needs of quite ordinary 
people must be recognised as a dominant 
factor in the situation, and the theological 
college, cutting itself loose from the 
false standards of the intellectual coterie, 
must learn to take as much pride in the 
successful teacher of little children as it 
does in the man who excels in languages 
or writes a learned book. 

* * * 

Here, perhaps, we may venture upon 
a suggestion, which we make quite tenta- 
tively. Not long ago we heard Dr. Viggis 
say to a High Church congregation that 
they had not realised the immense ad- 
vantages of giving up the belief in Biblical 
infallibility.. The same thing may be 
said with far greater truth of the adherents 
of the liberal school. Biblical study 
with its vast array of scholarship is still 
based. upon the assumption of the price- 
less value of every word, syllable, and 
letter in the sacred records. The result 
is that students are enmeshed in the 
minutis of verbal criticism and the mind 
is rendered almost incapable of sensitive 
literary appreciation. We have dis- 
covered the mistake of studying Shake- 
speare in this fashion. Shall we be less 
just to the Bible? Possibly our whole 
method of approach to Biblical study 
needs to be revised, with the result that 
there would be considerable saving of 
time and inestimable gain in the fresh- 
ness and delight with which the mind 
would explore the wonderland of the 
richest and most varied religious litera- 
ture in the world. , 


THE SPRINGS OF SOCIAL 
RENEWAL. 


SPEAKING at the annual meeting of the 
Peasant Arts Fellowship last week, Lord 
Henry Bentinck said that, in his opinion, 
to teach men an art, to bring back the 
old joy of making useful and beautiful 
things in healthful conditions, which stimu- 
lated both the mental and moral activities, 
and which belonged to us before the 
industrial revolution turned the people of 
England into mere machines, was the 
finest work that could be undertaken in 
His 
words were re-echoed and amplified by 


this country at the present time. 


subsequent speakers with a directness and 
urgency that brought those of us who 
heard them back to the fundamental 
things of life, liberating ideas which are 
apt to get suppressed, if they are not 
actually destroyed, by our constant pre- 
occupation with all the empty nothings of 
the hour. 
of political controversy, but of spiritual 


We were not in an atmosphere 


aspiration, growing quite naturally out of 
the idea that hand and heart and brain 
should be continually associated in the pro- 
duction of things needful for human 
existence and pleasure, of wealth ‘“‘ not in 
Rock, but in Flesh,’’? as Ruskin under- 
stood it, while preserving that close com- 
munion with nature which has been 
forfeited by millions of people at the 
bidding of the god of Progress. 
pioneers who turn to countries beyond the 
seas in search of that simple and ardent 
life which it is impossible to enjoy in an 
over-civilised society, we fared forth in 
imagination to a new heaven on earth . 
but its boundaries were fixed by the waves 
that wash our shores, and the fields and 
woods of our vision were none other than 
those of our own land. For the whole 
object of the Peasant Arts Fellowship is to 
restore the joy and gladness of which the 
chairman spoke to the heart of England, 
and to recreate, in spite of the labour 
unrest, class antagonisms, and religious 


dissensions which provide the newspapers: 


with so much exciting copy, an ideal of 
sanity and simplicity of life, of fruitful 
toil *‘ unsevered from tranquillity,’’ of 
brotherly union between fellow-craftsmen 
working in close contact with nature which 
is the only source of beauty, harmony 
and happiness. 

Perhaps Mr. SanpeMan, the writer of a 


recent book on ‘‘ Social Renewal,’’ gave 


the most fitting expression to this com- 


Like 
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prehensive ideal when he said that in his 
opinion the first aim of the Fellowship and 
of its organ, The Vineyard, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the literature of 
peasant life, was to re-quicken once again 
the spirit of lowliness, the sense of the 
sacredness of humble toil, and the purity 
and blitheness of heart which characterised 
Sr. Francis of Assisi. Over and over 
again in the course of history men and 
women possessed of this spirit of meek- 
ness had made their influence felt in the 
world, and their inspiration was wanted 
more than anything else at the present 
time to counteract the failure of Christi- 
anity, as generally understood, to meet the 
Their movement 
was Inspired by religion: those who had 
accepted it believed that in love, and love 


real needs of the people. 


alone, and work for love’s sake, lay al} 
beauty and strength, prosperity, joy and 
truth. This gave their efforts a con- 
structive and synthetic value which could 
scarcely be over-estimated. They had 
discovered that which neither denomina- 
tionalists nor legislators, nor science nor 
education nor philanthropy could supply 
—a new spirit; ancient, indeed, and uni- 
versal, but new in our own time and 
country ; and this spirit would enrich the 
nation more than commerce, defend it 
better than the soldier, and finally conquer 
the souls of men just because it was that 
for which their very being craved. 

If such a claim can be justified—and its 
supporters are more than ever persuaded 
that it can—here is a cause worthy of 
adoption by those who are tempera- 
mentally unable to follow the tedious 
methods of Social Reform, with its plethora 
of Blue Books and its atmosphere of 
officialdom, still less to accept the theories 
of certain enthusiastic Socialists who can- 
not realise that the most perfect material 
environment will fail to produce an ideal 
state if man does not bring to it a power 
enabling him to transcend it for higher 
purposes. Its whole significance lies in its 
opposition to the tyranny of modern in- 
dustrialism, which turns’ man into a 
machine, and then, because this involves 
starvation of the heart and mind and soul, 
making his life a misery, sets up still 
more elaborate machinery of State to 
amehorate the conditions in which he 
is forced to exist. No education of the 
masses, no improvement of their material 
surroundings, no aggravation of the dis- 
content of the agricultural labourer which 
ends in driving him away from the “‘deadly 


> 


monotony ’’ of the country into the far 


more deadly monotony of over-populated 


cities, can give human beings a true sense 


of the value and purpose of life while they 
are deprived of all power of self-expression, 
and compelled to supply the artificial 
needs stimulated by our craving for luxury 
and pleasure. The essential thing, there- 
fore, is not that we should go to the people 
with the sole idea of ‘ improving ’’ them, 
or even to teach them to make “‘ pretty ”’ 
things—that last degradation of art !— 
but that we should help them to win back 
their native freshness of spirit, and the 
power to use the old ‘* hand-language,’’ 
setting free those creative energies and 
aspirations which are latent in all of us 
as children of Gop. 
renewal is less a matter of looms and 


The real social 


spinning wheels, after all—though these 
are an essential part of the equipment of 
the peasant in his efforts to improve his 
condition—than of a complete change in 
the hearts of the people from the highest 
to the lowest. 
be brought about by a “‘ lavish rejection ”’ 
of many ideals, political and otherwise, 


And this change can only 


which are at present unhappily in vogue, 
and the gradual permeation of all classes 
of society with that Christlike spirit which 
gives beauty for ashes, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

$5 A . 


SELF-PRESERVATION. 
By Epwarp Lewis. 


THE authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church have placed the books of Maurice 
Maeterlineck upon the Index; partly, it is 
said, because of his views of death and the 
life after death, and partly also because he 
advoeates the dissolution of marriage by 
consent. What is it that forces so ancient 
and deeply-rooted an institution to protect 
itself against an Idea? Why is it that 
the community—if I may refer to what I 
wrote in this column last week—is under 
the necessity of preserving itself by im- 
posing virtuous habits upon its members ? 
Let us state the answer in general terms : 
a thing which needs to be preserved is, by 
that sign, under the doom of decay and 
death. Self-preservation characterises only 
mortal things; and the instinct of self- 
preservation becomes a conscious method 
of life only where, and when, there is the 
ebb of life and the fear of death. 

In the early years of a man’s life the 
anabolic process dominates the katabolic ; 
life almost lives itself ; self-preservation is 
in the background; we “live to eat,” 
then, rather than “ eat to live.” Youth is 
prodigal rather than preservative ; there 
is.recklessness, squandering, superfluity, 
exuberance. Knergy is in excess. Youth 
is not struggling for existence ; it is health 
and abundant life. Then, with the rhythm 
of life, the katabolic processes come into 
ascendancy, and the instinct of selr 


preservation becomes a method. Life 
begins to slip away. Disintegration has 
set in. We husband our resources when 
we are conscious that they are becoming 
exhausted. We become cautious when 
we are no longer quite sure of our- 
selves. We become prudent when the 
beginnings of fear are upon us. We con- 
serve energies when we have sighted bank- 
ruptcy. The instinct becomes most con- 
Spicuous in things which are weak and old ; 
in extreme cases, it is a signal of distress. 

The community endeavours to preserve 
its order, just because that order is in- 
herently liable to decay and dissolution. 
There was a time when the Christian 
Church was very little concerned about 
preserving itself; it was under an 
expansive movement, full of boldness, 
exuberance, joy, romanticism, heroie 
enterprise. It was daring, challenging, 
governing, eager, overflowing with nascent 
vigour. The anabolic process was domin- 
ant. It met obstacles, but flung itself upon 
them with a kind of triumphant reckless- 
ness ; its method was full of venture and 
risk; its organisation, such as it was, 
was less for self-protection than for self- 
expression, self-declaration. Nowadays, 
katabolism supervenes; the instinct of 
self-preservation is almost the most alive 
thing about the Church now. See it, but 
yesterday, fighting Darwin and the idea 
of evolution; see the Roman Church to- 
day excluding Maeterlinck; see the Pro- 
testant Churches trying in many ways to 
galvanise the fading life within them, 
trying to come closer together like shiver- 
ing sleep-companions with bad circula- 
tion, taking tonics in the form of evange- 
listic missions, special conventions, excur- 
sions into social reform to catch the 
sympathy of the working classes. For all 
the world like an ageing or a sick body. 

The situation presented to us in our 
Gospels is perpetually recurring. On the 
one hand, Judaism, the status quo, the 
established order, hoary, reaching its term, 
self-preservative in the extreme; its 
officials spent their lives in elaborating its 
defences ; the scribes interpreted the law 
to the last jot and tittle; the eldets 
preserved the tradition; the priests were 
on guard with the shibboleths. Contrast 
all this elaborate machinery of self- 
preservation with Jesus who had simply 
his soul, naked, strong, faithful, enduring 
by the Invisible. He had no plan, no 
rules, no Order, no organisation; he was 
superbly indifferent in respect of what 
might happen to him or to anything he 
said or did; if some of his words have 
been preserved, it was not his fault. He 
made no provision for the possible inter- 
pretation or misinterpretation afterwards 
of any syllable or action. He was not con- 
cerned about having-many people to listen 
to him, nor as to the setting of his message 
—the temple-court, the synagogue, the 
cornfield, the well-side, were all one to 
him. He just went about speaking as 
occasion asked, acting as opportunity 
offered, breathing his spirit out, raying his 
illumination out, uttering his Words. of 
Life as he passed by. He trusted the 
vitality of his seed, and was willing to cast 
it anywhere. 

What an imposing structure the estab- 
lished order is! How massive its battle- 
ments, how powerfully garrisoned! How 


ii8 


entrenched its vested interests! - How 
close-drawn the cordon of its conventions ! 
How moated round with creeds and codes ! 
How secure behind the barbed entangle- 
ments of the law! . Think of the law, 
think of public opinion, of the authority 
of the Church, of the ‘“ compact ma- 
jority’! And then think of the Soul of 
a man; something impalpable, intangible, 
a breath, a spirit! Surely this fortressed, 
cated, garrisoned, redoubted Order is 
under no necessity: to preserve itself! In 
its unconscious wisdom it knows better 
than that. Let a Soul, announcing itself 
with original and challenging voice, appear 
before the walls, and up will go the bridges, 
down will clang the portcullises, the 
marksmen will be at their places on the 
walls, the bows strung, the swords un- 
sheathed; the whole Order will simply 
bristle with defence! Why? It is the 
difference between mortality and immor- 
tality ; between form and life; between 
that which has authority, and that which 
has the power. 

The ‘‘ old order changeth, yielding place 
to new,” and always by the power of the 
Soul which knows not how to preserve 
itself, but only how to give itself away. 

The instinct of 
strong in the bee-hive ; it is organised for 
that purpose; its manifold labours seek 
that end; it knows how to defend itself. 
But there is a different power at work 
when the queen bee starts on her nuptial 
flight, followed by the-swarm of suitors. 
In their minds the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion has no place. As the pursuit proceeds, 
the weaker ones fall out of the race, and 
at some height beyond ordinary ken the 
strongest of that eager company receives 
the prize in a consummation wherein Love 
and Death are one. He lived for one act 
in which he gave himself wholly and 
finally away. That act creates the future. 
If there were only the self-preserving in- 
stinct, the race would speedily die out ; 
it is this other instinct, the instinct of 
Love, the instinct to give all away and 
die in the giving, which perpetuates the 
race in life. ! 

The Order has a skeleton in the cup- 
board. It is Death. So the Order is 
afraid. The instinct to self-preservation 
is the sign of conscious or unconscious fear. 

You preserve your health because it can 
be taken from you; your reputation, 
because it can be lost, and you are afraid 
to lose it ; your world-gains, because they 
are perishable; the virtue and conven- 
tions of your class, because they can be 
challenged, and if challenged’ successfully 
would throw you into discomfort and 
insecurity and chaos. And all the while 
you are preserving yourself-in these direc- 
tions it is at the cost of your deepest and 
truest self-life; self-preservation always 
works hmitation and restriction on the 
expansive, self-expressive, life of the Soul. 
You neither can, nor need to, preserve your 
Soul, Or, in other words, the only way to 
preserve the Soul is to announce it, fling 
it out on life, thrust it out into the open, 
venture it, risk it, give it away. It cannot 
be destroyed ; it may be called a Breath, 
but it is the Breath of God. It is the 
plasm of God. It is the immortal sub- 
stance. ‘‘He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” ‘‘ Whoso loseth his Life 
shall save it.” 


self-preservation is” 
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AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 


OF THOUGHT. 
III. 


We are now facing the central question 
involved in the position taken by Mr. J. 
B. Bury in his book on the history of what 
he calls ‘‘ Freedom of Thought.’? What 
is ‘* Authority ’’ @ 

To emphasise the vastness, variety, and 
pervasiveness of the forces in human life 
which may be classed as authorities, we 
perhaps run the risk of widening the 
meaning of the word too much. We 
shall understand by it all those forces 
which mould, or at least affect, our belief, 
either unconsciously as far as we are con- 
cerned, or, if consciously, then by means 
other than conscious~ reasoning. Such 
are ‘“ custom,’’ ‘‘ education,’’ ‘‘ public 
opinion ’’—our own past training, our 
social environment, the contagious con- 
victions of countrymen, family, party, or 
church, and, not least, ‘‘ the spirit of 
the age,’’ producing a certain mental 
atmosphere or climate, favourable to the 
life of certain modes of belief, unfavour- 
able or even fatal to the life of others: all 
these contribute, with or without our 
conscious consent, to the making and 
forming of our beliefs. 


Deeper and more pervasive still is the 
working of the historic life of the com- 
munity and the race to which we belong. 
In his striking and original work on 
‘* Adolescence,’’ Professor G. Stanley 
Hall works out a suggestive theory of 
‘* Ancestral Inspiration,’’ the truth of 
which appears to be independent of any 
special view of the enigma of heredity. 
The unfolding of mental life from child- 
hood to manhood and womanhood con- 
sists partly in the opening up of springs 
which have their origin in ancestral depths 
—‘‘the resonance of racial emotions 
which had their day and strength in the 
dim recesses of pre-historic times.’’? Try 
to realise what this means. The evolu- 
tion of humanity has proceeded on this 
earth for not less than twenty thousand 
years; twenty thousand years of pro- 
gress bought with a price indeed—at the 
cost of struggle and conflict, suffering 
and death, And the outcome of it all has 
been the creation of the central forces 
which penetrate our conscious and un- 
conscious being. At the end of his semi- 
scientific romance, ‘‘ The War of the 
Worlds,’’ Mr. H. G. Wells closes the 
strange story with a touch of genius. 
After all human devices had failed, the 
terrific invaders from another world all 
perished, slain by the humblest things 
to be found. on this earth. ‘‘ Those 
‘germs’ of disease,’ he says, ‘‘ have 
taken toll of humanity since the beginning 
of things—taken toll of our prehuman 
ancestors since life began here. But by 
virtue of this natural selection of our 
kinds, we have developed resisting power ; 
to no germs do we succumb without a 
struggle, and to many... our living 
frames are altogether immune... . By 
the toll of a million million deaths, man 
has earned his birthright of this earth, 
and it is his against all comers; it would 
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still be his were the Martians ten times 
as mighty as they are.”’ 

These things are a parable of our mental 
as well as of our physical endowment. 
What we have inherited from the past is 
not only a survival of instinctive preju- 
dices, half-animal stupidities, and blind 
passions. Stanley Hall is right in speak- 
ing of ‘‘ the life wisdom, depth below 
depth, that has been organised into our 
bodies, brains, impulses, and instincts— 
a wisdom which: is vastly and incom- 
parably greater than all that is in the 
consciousness of all men now living com- 
bined.’? There is organised into our 
bodily and mental frame not only a con- 
fusion of instincts and impulses ready to 
run wild, but a rich and many-sided life- 
wisdom as well, a wisdom deeper than 
consciousness, and bought at the price 
of all that natural selection and the 
struggle for existence imply. It is like 
the ‘‘ Buried Life ’’ of which Arnold 
speaks :— 

Fate, which foresaw 
By what distractions man would be 
possessed, 
How he would pour himself in every strife, 
And well-nigh change his own identity— 
That it might force him to obey, 
Even in his own despite, his being’s law— 
Bade through the deep recesses of our 
breast 
The unregarded river of our life 
Pursue with indiscernible flow its way ; 
And that we should not see 
The buried stream, and seem to be 
Hddying at large in blind uncertainty, 
Though driving on with it eternally. 


The ‘‘ buried life ’’ in. Arnold’s poem 
means to him our ‘‘ hidden self,’’ our 
‘“ genuine self.’? The thing we have in 
mind here means both more and _ less 
than this: as it were, the raw material 
out of which distinctively human life and 
character are to be moulded and made; 
the ‘‘ raw material’’ of humanity— 
drawn from “‘ that great transmitter of 
spiritual possibilities, heredity.’’ 

Within the realm of man’s conscious 
thinking, the principle is the same, 
different as the conditions are. It is the 
past out of which we have grown that has 
helped us to whatever of wisdom we 
possess. From the 1900 years of 
Christendom we have a heritage con- 
taining that within it which is of ever- 
lasting worth. It is well to have our 
eyes fixed on the future and the vision_of 
things yet to be; but that vision will be 
most truly seen by him who can most 
truly estimate the increment of truth 
received from many generations of men. 
There is no “‘ infallibility ’’ here; but 
there is authority, and authority which 
we need. Yet, for this very reason, living 
truth may harden into a crust of tradition, 
morality may stiffen into routine; and it 
becomes the interests of established insti- 
tutions to perpetuate the tradition and 
routine as inviolable. Hence arises the 
demand for freedom. ; 

Here, perhaps, we have traced the 
problem of authority and freedom to its 
central point. We men, in our rational 
and spiritual life, are, and must be, pro- 
ducts of history before we are its pro- 
ducers. In this double relation of ours 
to history lies the source of a problem of 
adjustment, a problem of thought and of 
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life, which was never harder than it is 
to-day. Hard as the ever-recurring pro- 
blem may be, one thing is certain: we 
have- nothing to learn from these blind 
guides, who speak as if the whole duty 
of man in spiritual things is to disown 
the heritage of the past, thus leaving 
whole realms of truth behind him and 
‘“advancing ’’ to nothing. 


** Tt is obvious,’’ says Mr. Bury, ‘‘ that 
every one’s knowledge would be very 
limited indeed, if we were not justified 
in accepting facts on the authority of 
others. But we are justified only under 
one condition. The facts which we can 
safely accept must be capable of demon- 
stration or verification ’’ (p. 15). The 
significance of this admission depends en- 
tirely on what is meant by ‘* demonstra- 
tion ’’ or “‘ verification.’’ The examples 
given in the context of the passage, 
together with the general mental attitude 
represented in the book, imply that 
** demonstration ’’ is meant to consist 
exclusively in “* observation and experi- 
ment,’’ which, in the last resort, are 
reducible to sense-perception. This cri- 
terion of what is credible would, however, 
rule out most of the various kinds of 
authority on which we, as rational beings, 
are wont to rely in theoretical and prac- 
tical matters ; since we can find not one 
fundamental principle of logic, or mathe- 
matics, or ethics, and not one psychological 
fact in the way of thought, feeling, or will, 
whose reality and validity can be warranted 
by sense perception alone. This may be 
said to be one of the assured results of 
modern philosophy since the publication 
of Hume’s ‘‘ Treatise of Human Nature.” 

The greater part of the spiritual trouble 
and intellectual turmoil of our time is 
due to the fact that while we must have 
authority, infallibility or finality we 
cannot have. Hence we have innumer- 
able kinds of authority, with no percep- 
tion of a central unity pervading them ; 
many different possible ways to go, each 
with claims of its own, but— 


No one broad way for all to go, 
Where none can wander, and which all 
may know. : 


In this respect, the contents of the 
Hibbert Journal are typical of the mind 
of the age. The difficulties are increased 
to an indefinite extent through the 
absence of men of genius to lead. The 
contrast in this respect with the last 
century is very striking. Four years of 
the nineteenth century had passed when 
James Martineau was born. Contem- 
porary with his childhood was the child- 
hood or_boyhood of a group of men whom 
the world will not soon forget—Thomas 
Carlyle, J. H. Newman, Emerson, F. D. 
Maurice, Gladstone, Tennyson, Charles 
Darwin. All these have gone—some for 
many years, Martineau outlived them 
all, and he passed away before the first 
day of the twentieth century dawned. 
Thirteen years of this century have now 
gone. Does the world’s young life of to- 
day include any who will prove worthy 
to rank with Martineau and others that 
we have named? Who can tell? It 
may be that the tasks of the coming 
age are committed to the charge of weaker 
hands and brains than these. But one 
thing will ever abide with us and last as 


long as we shall last, and having this, 
we have the root of all the authority we 
need. As long as humanity remains, 
in this world or any other, there will re- 
main those elemental trusts, endeavours, 
and aspirations which are the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
unseen; those elemental movements of 
man’s nature which are the source of all 
vital religion in every age, which are 
capable of infinite expansion in depth 
and power, and yet are the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever, and prove 
themselves at last to be the very life of 
God in the soul of man. 
S. H. MrEtuone. 


AN IRISH ANCESTOR OF 
VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


Wuen Pitt determined to destroy the 
Trish Parliament, he called to his aid 
Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh. 
How that young nobleman persuaded 
the Irish Parliament to commit suicide 
is well known. It is not so well known 
how he persuaded the Ulster Presby- 
terians to “‘le low’’ meanwhile. It 
was important that something should 
be done to disarm Presbyterian opposition, 
because Ulster Presbyterians -were the 
backbone of the United Irishmen as they 
had been of the Irish Volunteers, and it 
was the Irish Volunteers who had com- 
pelled Great Britain to concede Free 
Trade to Ireland and the independence 
of the Irish Parliament. Robert Stewart, 
Viscount Castlereagh, was peculiarly well 
fitted to deal with the Ulster Presby- 
terians. His father, also Robert Stewart, 
was a New Light Presbyterian and a 
member of the Newtownards Presby- 
terlan Church, and the Viscount had 
been baptized by a Presbyterian minister. 
Robert Stewart, the father, moreover, 
had taken an active part in the Volunteer 
movement. He was a considerable land- 
owner in County Down, and had sat as 
one of the members for that county in 
two Irish Parliaments. He had been 
elevated to the peerage in 1789, but con- 
tinued his connection with the Presby- 
terian Church. His son, however, became 
an Episcopalian, but, this notwithstand- 
ing, the young man was regarded as a 
friend by the Presbyterians, and was 
greatly trusted by them. The Viscount 
appears to have counted upon this, 
though it would seem that he had no 
higher opinion of his Presbyterian ad- 
mirers than he had of the members of the 
Irish Parliament. He proceeded on the 
principle that Presbyterians and Parlia- 
mentarians alike had their price. 

Accordingly, shortly before the Union 
was effected, an intimation was con- 
veyed to the Synod of Ulster that Govern- 
ment contemplated a substantial aug- 
mentation of the Regium Donum or Royal 
Bounty—an annual payment made by 
the State in supplement of the ministers’ 
stipends. There was nothing original in 
this proposition. The Bounty had been 
granted in the first instance by Charles II. 
in recognition of the loyalty of the Presby- 
terlan ministers and of the suffering they 
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had endured on his account. The amount 
at that time was £600 per annum. For 
some reason or other the Bounty was 
discontinued during the latter years of 
Charles’ reign and throughout the reign 
of James II. It was renewed by Wilham 
IIT. and increased to £1,200 a year. It 
was further increased by George I. as a 
reward for Presbyterian support of the 
House of Brunswick. Two further in- 
creases. brought the amount, in 1792, 
to £5,000. The method. of distribution 
was simple. The Government paid the 
money to an officer appointed by the 
Synod, and that official disbursed it 
under the instruction of the Church 
Authority. It was now proposed to 
increase the amount of the Bounty very 
considerably, so that influential ministers 
should receive from £100 to £200 per 
annum, others £80 and others £60. ‘The 
scheme did not mature, however, until the 
Union had become an accomplished fact, 
and then it appeared that the increase 
was not to be quite so large. Influential 
ministers were to have £100, others £75, 
and others again £50 per annum, and the 
money was to be paid through a Govern- 
ment official direct to the individual 
minister. And every minister on his 
appointment was to be required to ask 
for the Bounty and furnish a certificate, 
signed by two magistrates, declaring 
that he had taken the oath of allegiance. 
The idea was, as the Duke of Portland, 
writing to the Lord Lieutenant (August 31, 
1799; Castlereagh Correspondence), very 
frankly said, to make the ministers *“more 
dependent and more amenable to the 
Government,’’ There was much protest- 
ing, especially on the part of the laity. 
But the Government was obdurate, and 
at the annual meeting of the Synod, in 
1803, the Bounty was accepted on th 
Government terms, ; 
Six years later, viz., in 1809, the Seces- 
sion Presbyterians associated with the 
Secession Church of Scotland, after much 
importunity, also obtained an augmenta- 
tion of the Bounty, and on the same 
conditions. Here, again, there was similar 
protesting —and nearly similar acquies- 
cence. The Anti-burgher Synod of the 
body twice voted against accepting the 
bounty on the Government conditions ; 
at the third time of asking, however, the 
motion to accept was carried, but—with 
one dissentient, and he, as it turned out, a 
very remarkable one. His name was 
James Bryce, minister of Killaig, in the 
parish of Aghadoey, in County Antrim, 
one of the poorest congregations of the 
Synod. This gentleman would have none 
of the Bounty on terms which, in his 
judgment; placed him in a position of 
dependence on the Government of the 
day. ‘‘ Christ is my king,’’ he said. 
Many of the laity warmly commended 
this attitude, and Mr. Bryce was frequently 
asked to preach in other churches of the 
communion, and, of course, he became 
‘*a disturber of the peace.’’ Hqually 
of course, he was excommunicated. His 
conduct was ‘‘ brought to the notice ’’ 
of the General Associate Synod of the 
Secession Church in Edinburgh, and he 
was, in May, 1811, suspended from his 
office. Inasmuch, however, as he had 
the unanimous support of his congre- 
gation, he disregarded this proceeding 


and went on his way a8 usual. For five 
hard years he stood alone. But, during 
that period, he formed seven congregations 
of people like-minded with himself, and, 
in 1816, dared to ordain a minister to 
one of them. Later on ministers were 
found for the others, and ‘together they 
formed ‘‘ the Associate Presbytery of 
Treland.”’ 

Now, this James Bryce was a scholarly, 
capable, and resolute man. He managed 
to exist without the State Bounty, and 
yet to rear a remarkable family. To 
him was given the great joy of seeing 
several of his sons in distinguished posi- 
tions. One, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, he saw 
at the head of the Belfast Academy. 
Another son, James Bryce, LL.D., he 
saw head of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment of the Glasgow High School. A 
third son, Archibald Hamilton Bryce, he 
saw one of the masters of the Edinburgh 
High School; this son afterwards became 
head of the Edinburgh Collegiate School. 
A fourth son he saw occupying a high 
place as a physician in Hdinburgh. Then, 
when times had changed and he was 
greatly stricken in years, a remarkable 
distinction came to himself. He was 
called back to full communion in his old 
religious fellowship at Edinburgh—the 
entire assembly standing and receiving 
the venerable man with every mark of 
respect and affection, 

‘’he James Bryce of to-day—profound 
scholar, luminous historian, sagacious 
statesman and great ambassador, now 
called to the House of Lords as Viscount 
Bryce—is the son of the James Bryce of 
the Glasgow High School. Another son 
is John Annan Bryce, LL.D., Member 
of Parliament for Inverness, and both are 
proud grandsons of James Bryce, the one 
man whom Castlereagh could not “* per- 
suade.’’ 

HAROLD RYLETT. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 

Letters of Charles Eliot Norton: with Bio- 
graphical Comment by his Daughter Sara 
Norton and M. A. De Wolfe Howe. London : 
Constable & Co. 2yols, 21s. net. 

_ Many fine chapters in the history of 
literature are enshrined in the letters of 
literary men, and few collections-of such 
letters excel in interest the two volumes 
dedicated to thé memory of Charles 
Khot Norton. It is his best memorial, and 
surely the one which he, the genial editor 
of the correspondence of other people, 
would have chosen for himself. There is 
nothing derogatory to his own excellent 
gifts in saying that he will be remembered 
chiefly for his friendships. To be the 
fidus Achates of Carlyle, Emerson and 
Ruskin, and many another lesser luminary 
in the firmament of letters, is more than 
enough good fortune for one man to enjoy. 
These letters, indeed, are a record of friend- 
ships which, in their richness and.intimacy, 
must be very rare. It is not very clear 
why from the days of early youth every 
door flew open to his touch and the casual 
acquaintanceship of the dinner-party or the 
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afternoon call ripened so quickly into life- 
long intimacy. There must have been 
not only a quiet persistence in following 


up the first clue, but also some indefinable 


element of frankness and personal charm 
which threw down the barriers of natural 
reserve. The letters themselves hardly 
explain it. They are wonderfully even 
in tone, well composed, a little stately, 
but seldom enlivened: by humour—it is 
only with Ruskin that he unbends, and 
allows himself just for a moment to be 
playful—and with hardly a trace of inti- 
mate self-revelation. Even in his darkest 
moments Norton never forgot the well- 
bred reserve of his New England training 
and his Stoical creed. For this reason 
the book is not so much companionable as 
interesting, and it will appeal chiefly to 
people who share Norton’s literary tastes. 

He belonged to the best New England 
type, and shared not only its ideals of 
culture but also its great traditions of 
freedom. In later life he lost the religious 
faith of his early surroundings and found 
a sort of calm delight in the agnosticism 
which he shared with Leslie Stephen, 
but this never blunted his enthusiasm for 
liberty. In a letter written in 1855 he 
says, ‘‘ The miasma that broods over 
Carolina in the summer seems to me but 
the emblem of the invisible, unrecognised, 
blindly guessed at moral miasma that 
rests over the lands where slavery exists. 
If I ever write against slavery, it shall be 
on the ground not of its being bad-for the 
blacks, but of its being deadly to the 
whites.’’ He believed ‘‘in the full rights 
of independent and equal citizenship ”’ 
for the Negro ; and only a few years before 
his death he incurred a good deal of short- 
lived obloquy by his stern disapproval 
of the popular jingoism at the time of 
the war with Spain. But these were not 
the chief interests of his life. He was 
happiest in his literary companionships, a 
hobby which comfortable circumstances 
enabled him to indulge to his heart’s 
content. Perhaps the very ease with 
which the pleasures of art and books 
and congenial friendships came to him 
helped to dull, not his principles, but his 
active sympathy with the mass of ordinary 
lives around him, and made him gently 
blind to the fact that he himself was living 
in a guarded paradise. Thus we find him 
writing: “‘ London forces you into queer 
company. We are more select at home. 
Is a society worth saving—can it be 
saved, that has lost its fastidiousness ? ”’ 
And again in the same vein: “‘ ‘ Society,’ 
the very rarest and best thing that the 
world proper can give us. It is the thing 


that our modern materialism is largely 


killing out—that is, in its highest form, 
the society that bears witness to leisure 
and culture, and good breeding, made up 
of men who though versed in affairs are 


}still idealists and lovers of poetry; not 


all nowt homines, but men with traditions 
and independence.’’ 

There is not a trace of snobbishness 
in this attitude of mind; it is all accepted 
quite simply as the best and most natural 
order of things for himself. But it helps 
to account for the absence of the note 


of religious passion, even of genuine 


religious interest, in these letters. We 
have referred already to the fading away 
of the calm and rational Unitarianism in 


> 
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which he was trained. In an interesting 


letter to Miss Gaskell in 1867, he says: 


‘“Tt will be the glory of Unitarianism 
to have been the last step of the ascending 
series by which men reached at length the 
platform of the true Church Universal,’’ 
but apparently this is to be a natural 
human brotherhood, which has left 
theology completely behind. Many years 
later, in 1892, he wrote to Leslie Stephen : 
‘* People talk of the consolations of 


religion, but they seem generally to be — 


delusive. You and I, I believe, who have 
given them up, stand really upon firmer 
ground for the meeting of sorrow.’’ As 
happens so frequently with people of an 
artistic temperament, religion and its 
observances appealed to him chiefly in 
circumstances where there could be no 
question of agreement. Thus there is 
a singularly unsympathetic account’ of a 
service at Westminster Abbey, after a 
pleasant visit to Dean Stanley at the 
Deanery: “‘ the forms and words of the 
service seemed to me more than ever 
irrational and superstitious.’’ But it is 


the lover of Italy who writes as follows. 


to his daughter :— 

‘“ What you say of the conflicting 
feelings which the Catholic Church 
awakes in you is most true, and yet the 
abiding sentiment is what Dr. Johnson 
so well expressed when he said: ‘I 
never read of a hermit but in imagina- 
tion I kiss his feet ; never of a monastery 
but I fall on my knees and kiss the 
pavement.’ I cannot enter an old 
church, worn by the feet and the knees 
of generation after generation of those 
who have brought their cares, and 
sorrows, and desires there for relief, 
for comfort, for new hope, but my heart 
shares with them in their emotions, 
and the tawdry adornments and trifling 
ex votos only add to the impression ; 
they are the witness to the perpetual 
incongruousness between the ideal and 
the realisation of it in expression. I 
wish I were with you.’’ 

_ But we must call a truce to quotations, 
and still more to criticism. We are con- 
tent to take a book like this just as we 
find it, and not to ask it to be other than 
it is. It is im all its parts a magnificent 


‘tribute to the power of human friendship. 


Of all his friends Norton spoke nobly. 
One of the few remarks with a trace of 
bitterness refers to Froude, whom he 
denounces for his ‘‘ insincerity of nature,” 
but that was part of his chivalrous defence 
of Carlyle. Affection unstinted in its 
generosity of judgment and depending 
little upon the visible accidents of life 
was the heart of his creed. Nothing could 
be more characteristic of him than the 
approval with which he quotes the words 
of Donne, *‘ In such a spiritual thing as 
friendship time is of no account.’’ 


ee 


LADY GREGORY’S PERSONALIA. 


Our Irish Theatre: A Chapter of Autobio- 
graphy. By Lady Gregory. London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 48s. net. 

_Lapy Grecory has chosen exactly the 
right method of telling the story of the 
early struggles and growing success of the 
Abbey Theatre and the movement which 
it represents. Her narrative is of set 
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purpose autobiographical and pleasantly 


discursive. We do not wonder that page 
after page is warm with the glow of 
triumph, for the adventure was a desperate 
one except for people of boundless faith 
in their ideals, and no movement of the 
kind in recent times has been so loyal in its 
refusal to sacrifice art to popular clamour 
or commercial success. Incidentally the 
book throws. many side-lights upon Irish 
life and its elements of uwnconquerable 
idealism, which many people find it hard 
to understand. It emphasises, for in- 
stance, the growing fascination which 
Irish subjects exert over cultivated minds 
in France and Germany. Lady Gregory 
recalls how M. Salomon Reinach described 
to her a visit which he paid in Dublin 
to. Professor Mahaffy, who was ‘* much 
astonished that I was no longer taken up 
with Greek things, and that I found Irish 
antiquity so much more interesting.’’ 
Lecky, the uncompromising Unionist, we 
are told, regarded Mr. John Redmond and 
his leadership with great admiration and 
esteem. There is a delightful description 
of John O’Leary, the Fenian exile, in his 
old age, with his downrightness, his 
honesty, and his dislike of flattering 
tongues. ‘‘I think it probable,’’ he said, 
‘“that the Hnglish national character is 
finer than ours, but that does not make 
me want to be an Englishman.’’ There is 
also a sketch of Synge, based upon personal 
intimacy, and a passage about Bernard 


Shaw and Theism, which should make the | 


book worth its weight in gold to all mem- 
bers of the Shavian cult. ‘* All this pro- 
blem of the origin of evil,’’ he wrote @ 
propos of a passage in Blanco Posnet, 
‘the mystery of pain, and so forth, does 
not puzzle me. My doctrine is that God 
proceeds by the method of ‘trial and 
error,’ just like a workman perfecting an 
aeroplane; he has to make hands for 
himself and brains for himself in order that 
his will may be done. He has tried lots 
of machines—the diphtheria bacillus, the 
tiger, the cockroach; and he cannot 
extirpate them, except by making some- 
thing that can shoot them, or walk on 
them, or, cleverer still, devise vaccines and 
anti-toxins to prey on them. To me 
the sole hope of human salvation lies in 
teaching Man to regard himself as an 
experiment in the realisation of God, to 
regard his hands as God’s hands, his brain 
as God’s brain, his purpose as God’s 
purpose. He must regard God as a help- 
less longing, which longed him into exist- 
ence by its desperate need of an executive 
organ. You will find it all in Man and 


- Super Man, as you will find it all behind 


Blanco Posnet.’? We do not quote this 
passage in order to comment upon it; but 
rather as a bait to lure the reader on in the 
path of exploration. He will find himself 
at the end the willing victim of Lady 
Gregory’s contagious enthusiasm, and the 
happy possessor of many bits of wayside 
wisdom like the following, ‘‘ History 
comes only next to religion in our country.” 


Sons arse mR aa 


Hisrory or Rutigions. By G. F. Moore; 
D.D., LL.D. Vol. LL Edinburgh : 

- T. & T. Clark, 12s. 
No recent addition to the International 
Theological Library is likely to receive 


such a cordial welcome as the ‘ 


| revealing passage. 
professions, of sentiment, of piety, that|. 
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History 
of Religions,” by Professor G. F. Moore, 
of Harvard, the first volume of which re 
just appeared. There is a distinct need 
tor a work planned on this scale to take 
the place for English readers, which the 
well-known manual of De la Saussaye has 
occupied in Germany and France. The 
material to be dealt with is too intract- 
able for a small popular handbook, while 
the more elaborate books are only suitable 
for the specialist. The present volume 
deals with China, Japan, Heypt, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece and 
Rome. A second volume is to be devoted 
to Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. The bibliographies have been 
kept wisely within moderate limits. Any 
attempt at completeness would have re- 
sulted only in battling the ordinary reader 
by excess of knowledge: As Professor 
Moore points out, “ through the books 
whose titles are given the student will be 
able to find his way as far as he chooses 
into the voluminous and often most im- 
portant literature on special topics in 
periodicals and the transactions of learned 
societies.” By means of a careful system 
of cross-references in the index, compara- 
tive study of customs and beliefs which are 
common to several religions is rendered 
easy. We hope that the fact of its appear- 
ance in a “ Theological Library,” in a 
rather sombre binding, will not succeed 
in fencing this book off from the lay-mind. 
It deals with a subject of general interest 
within a reasonable compass, and its 
pages are pleasantly free from learned foot- 
notes. 


A Sower went Fortra. Sermons by T. W. 
M. Lund, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 5s. net. 


Mr. Lunp, the Chaplain to the School 
for the Blind, was ior many years one of 
the most familiar figures in the religious 
lite of Liverpool. A man of very broad 
sytopathies and much common sense, he 
gathered around him a remarkable con- 
gregation of men and women, who shared 
his strong civic enthusiasm and his many- 
sided interest in life. One of the most 
distinguished of them, Dr. G. H. Rendell, 
formerly Principal of Liverpool University, 
has edited this volume of sermons and 
enriched it with a prefatory memoir and 
appreciation. Unlike some members of 
the Broad Church school, Mr. Lund was 
little of a theologian. In saying this we 
do not mean that be was not a careful 
thinker, and did not keep himself in close 
touch with the chief movements in the 
intellectual world; but his main concern 
was with the expression of religion in 
terms of goodness in personal and social 
life, and his sympathy went out instine- 
tively to all, by whatever name they might 
be called, who battled for the right and 
sought to maintain the high standard of 
Christian rectitude and charity against 
fearful odds. ‘To him religion was in- 
tensely practical,’ Dr. Rendell says in a 
“ He felt impatient of 


did not take effect in act. They seemed 
to him unreal. He was of a will so prompt 
and resolute that perhaps he hardly made 
allowance for the average weakness of 
will-power in face of obstacles or criticism, 


of the eer power of circumstances, 
or of conflicting and disapproving wills. 
He hardly gave “full credit to. the disable- 
ments of diffidence, reserve, and self- 
distrust. He could not understand how 


people could be sincere and yet so easily 


daunted. His own sensitiveness rather 
stung him into action or reply, than re- ' 
duced him to mute or numbed inaction. 
And the religion of action appealed to 
him more than the religion of inward 
disposition.”” These were no doubt the 
defects of his qualities. The wide range of 
his interests is illustrated in this selection 
from his sermons. They are a fit memorial 
of a ministry which possessed in an un- 
usual degree the savour of salt in the life 
of a great city. 


MeEMorigs or Ministry. By Alexande! 


Webster. Published for the Author— 
London: Essex Hall. Aberdeen:- A. 
Martin. 


Mr. Wesster’s many friends on both 
sides of the border and beyond the seas 
will welcome this little volume, in which 
he has told the story of his life and has 
brought together some sermons illustrative 
of the message which he has delivered in 
the various Scottish churches where he has 
ministered—at Paisley, Perth, Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock, and Aberdeen. His has been 
a truly pioneer ministry; he has broken 
much new ground, and very stubborn 
ground too, in the interest of unpopular 
doctrines, social as well as religious; and 
the joy and the bitterness of the pioneer 
he has experienced to the full. The 
courageous and ever-hopetul temper in 
which he has carried on his work is well 
reflected in these sermons and in the 
prayers by which they are accompanied. 
To some southern readers the discourses 
may seem to be overweighted with anti- 
Calvinist argumentation ; but the reason- 
ing is relieved by touches of imagination 
and sympathy; and, despite certain 
oddities of expression here and_ there, 
the style is clear and simple. We are glad 
to see included in the volume the address 
which Mr. Webster delivered at the Boston 
International Congress; in it, as in the 
narrative parts of the book, his pawky 
humour reveals itself. It is good to learn 
from these pages that though ‘‘ out of 
office ’’ and in impaired health, he is still 
as keenly interested as ever in the work 
to which he has given himself so unsparing- 
ly, and that he would gladly be up and 
doing again on behalf of the good cause— 
if he only had a motor car to take him 
about! Hxcellent portraits of the author 
and pictures of the churches of which he 
has had charge, add to the value and 
interest of the book. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A CAT AND A DOG. 


A LITTLE grey and white cat called 
Dolly has lived some eight or nine years 
in a very happy home in Scotland, to 
which her mistress took her when she was 
a little kitten, lying all the night journey 
on her mistress’s lap in the train. Dolly 
has a rare good time there, with a large 
garden and fields and sheds, where she 
can roam and catch mice and_ rabbits. 
But when autumn comes her mistress 
goes away, and shuts up the house, and 
Dolly bas to be taken to a farm for the 
winter, where she has a kind woman to 
look after her, and every care. She has 
usually been content, and made herself 
at home in each place in turn, but one 
autumn, soon after she had been left at 
the farm, Dolly vanished: No sign could 
be found of her, and no one had seen her. 
The woman with whom she lived sent over 
to her other home to ask if she had been 
seen, but no. No one had seen her, and 
days and days went by till almost two 
weeks had passed, and people feared that 
she must have beer killed. 

But at last a message came to the farm 
to say that Dolly was at her old home, but 
would not let the man who was working 
there come near her, or catch her. 

There are more than 34 miles between 
the two homes, and the road goes past the 
railway and the station, and over a long 
bridge across a big river, which she could 
not cross in any other way. 

So the woman went over, taking a basket 
and a bit of meat, as she was sure Dolly 
would be hungry. At first she could not 
find her, but when she went into the garden 
and called her she came running to her, 
and ran to the house door to ask to be let 
in. But when she saw that the house 
was empty and deserted she just got into 
the basket and curled round, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Then you can take me back.’’ And 
the woman took her back all the way to 
the farm, and she settled in and waited 
contentedly till her mistress came back 
and fetched her when the summer came. 

The same thing happened the next 
winter. Dolly vanished again from the 


farm, and for five weeks not a trace could: 


be found of her. Then, just as the woman 
had posted a sad letter to Dolly’s mistress, 
saying that she was afraid she was really 
lost this time, as nothing had been seen or 
heard of her for five weeks, a note came 
from the gardener saying that Dolly had 
come home. And as he and his wife and 
little boy are living in that house this 
winter, Dolly has now stayed there with 
them, and is quite happy, and rung atter 
the little wee boy when he calls her. 

But where can she have spent those five 


winter weeks ? And how could she find 
her way back to her home all those miles ? 
She must have passed noisy trains, and the 
dangerous river, and dogs and men, and 
great cows and sheep in the fields, and had 
nothing to eat but what she could catch. 
And she had always been taken over to 
the farm in a shut-up basket, and usually 
in a carriage; and her mistress had been 
very careful not to let her see anything as 
she went. 

We can only wonder at the marvellous 
sense given to the dear animals, and the 
power to keep and protect themselves. 
We call it instinct, but we cannot explain 
what that is. No one will ever know the 
inside of Dolly’s story, all those long, cold 
winter weeks. 


You have heard of Captain Scott, and | 


his expedition to the South Pole with his 
party. He tells a story in his journal 
which is quite as mysterious, and still more 
wonderful. 

They took a lot of dogs with them to 


drag their sledges over the ice, with their 


tents and provisions; and they had to 
camp and build a hut for the winter time 
(which is our summer); and they spent 
the winter in exploring all round about 
over the frozen regions, and making 
observations about the air, and the ice, and 
the creatures which were so made that they 
could live in such tremendous cold. 

One day some of Captain Scott’s com- 
panions went a long expedition over the 
ice, where everything was entirely frozen 
up. They took some of the dogs for exer- 
cise, and they went a long way, and when 
they returned to the hut Captain Scott 
wrote in his journal this account :— 

“One of our best dogs, Julick, has 
disappeared. I am afraid he has been set 
on by the others at some distant spot, and 
we shall see nothing more but his stiffened 
carcase when light returns. Mears thinks 
the others would not attack him. and 
imagines he has fallen into the water in 
some seal hole or crack.’’ 

And a month later on he writes :— 
“* Ponting and Gran went round the bergs 
Jast night. On returning they saw a dog 
coming over the floe from the north. The 
animal rushed towards, and leapt about 
them with every sign of intense joy. They 
realised that 1t was our long-lost Julick. 
His mane was crusted with blood, and 
he smelt strongly of seal blubber. His 
stomach was full, but the sharpness of 
back-bone shows that this condition has 
only been temporary. By daylight he 
looks very fit and strong, and he is evidently 
very much pleased to be home again. 

“We are absolutely at a loss to account 
for his adventures. It is exactly a month 
since he was missed. What on earth can 
have happened to him all this time? One 
would give a great deal to hear his tale. 
Everything is against the theory that he 
was a wilful absentee—his previous habits, 
and his joy at getting back. If he wished 
to get back he cannot have been lost any- 
where in the neighbourhood, for the 
barking of the dogs can be heard at least 
seven or eight miler away in calm weather ; 
besides which, there are tracks everywhere, 
and unmistakeable landmarks to guide 
man or beast. I cannot but think the 
animal has been cut off by his being carried 
away on broken sea-ice; and as far as we 
know the open water has never been nearer 


than 10 or 12 miles at the least. It is 
another enigma.”’ Rey 

Perhaps your parents would read you a 
beautiful poem by Wordswoith, which is 
a story of a faithful dog. The poem is 


called ‘‘ Fidelity.’’ G. M 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. , 


GERMAN NOTES. 


Pastor SCHULTZ oF HamMBURG—T HE LATE 
PROFESSOR VON SODEN—AFFAIRS IN 
DortTMUND — SECESSION FROM THE 
State. CHurcH—Pror. HARNACK’S 
Girt TO THE Berirn ACADEMY. fg 


One of the most telling personalities of 
Hamburg, and even of North Germany, 
Pastor Clemens Schultz, of St. Pauli, has 
just passed away in his 51st year. His 
most important work was amongst the 
young people just leaving school. Both by 
precept and example he has shown how 
modern religious work should be earried on 
amongst the young. It had been felt for 
some time that the methods of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. were no 
longer sufficient, and the success of 
Schultze’s work gave a strong impulse to ~ 
the movement, which is now consolidated 
in the union of the German Jugendvereine, 
whose honorary president he was. While 
he recognised the importance of personal 
religious influence, he did not think that 
the means which were employed were the 
best. He was anxious to bring faithful 
and ardent workers into the churches, but 
against the direct appeal of the churches 
he made it his aim to stimulate thought, 
so that through thought the desire might 
be created to take an active part in the 
religious life. He never married, though 
he adopted a boy; he wished to give his 
whole time to the work to which he brought 
his great gifts. The fame of the unparal- 
leled success of his union of apprentices at 
St. Paul’s spread abroad, and his activity 
and methods became widely known. He 
believed implicitly in the young, and he 
hated nothing more than lament over the 
increasing corruption and degeneration of 
young people. ‘‘ Take the young rightly, 
and you will fire them with the desire for 
the best’’; that summed up his belief 
in them. His glowing optimism never - 
failed him, even when occasional disap- 
pointments fell to his lot. Until last 
August he laboured unceasingly. Then 
suddenly the strong and vigorous man was 
attacked by an insidious disease, and the 
doctors ‘could do nothing to save him. 


* 
* 


Berlin mourns the loss of the well-known — 
Professor of Theology and Pastor of the 
Jerusalemer Kirche, D. von Soden, whose 
life was brought to a premature close by 
an accident on the underground railway. 
He was the author of a number of valuable 
books. ‘The most important are the four 
volumes on the Writings of the New 
Testament in their oldest available texts. 
This involved research which occupied him 
and a staff of scholarly helpers for 20 years, 
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His next work was to have been a history 
of the text. His ministry at the Jerusa- 
lemer Kirche commenced m 1887, and he 
gathered a large congregation round him. 
But his social activities went far beyond 
his congregation. He was the President 
of the Central Committee for the Care of 
the Young. In Church politics he belonged 
to the Middle party, but whenever liberty of 
conscience was in danger he spoke fear- 
lessly against the ageressors. The loss of a 
man so upright and noble-minded will be 
deeply felt by members of all parties. 
oh 
eS 

Dortmund is still without a successor to 
Gottfried Traub. Reinoldi is a parish of 
65,000 souls, with three churches and 11 
ministers. When the Presbytery of such 
a populous parish comes to a unanimous 
decision it means a good deal. But it looks 
as if there were a sinister influence at work 
trying to humiliate and vex the people of 
Reinoldi. What has been going on there 
during the last:few months? In June, 
1913,.4Pfarrer Fuchs, of Riisselsheim, 
Hessen, was elected successor to Pfarrer 
Traub. The Consistory of Minster, who 
has to confirm the election, took at first no 
notice. Not until September did they 
communicate with Pfarrer Fuchs. Then 
they asked whether he had been one of the 
signatories of the declaration of 87 Hessian 
ministers against the Spruchkollegium 
and its proceedings in the case against 
Jatho, and if so, whether he had taken 
steps to recant. Of course, Pfarrer Fuchs, 
who is an honourable, upright man, had 
not recanted. In consequence the Con- 
sistory washes its hands of him, and after 
prolonged correspondence decides, on 
December 16, 1913, that 1t cannot confirm 
the election of Pfarrer Fuchs. And what 
kind of man is he who has been thus 
rejected 2? He is 39 years of age, and has 
been Pfarrer at Riisselsheim during the 
last nine years. Rade, in the Christliche 
Welt, calls him one of the best ministers. 
Riisselsheim, with a rapidly growing in- 
dustry, presented many difficulties. He 
mastered them, and won the confidence 
of his congregation, and his influence 
spread. He is a student and writer of no 
mean power. For Dortmund he seemed 
just the right man. But the Consistory 
of Westphalia was blind to all this—it only 
asked : Had Fuchs signed the declaration, 
and had he recanted? The Reinoldi 
Gemeinde has decided to appeal to the 
Hvangelische Oberkirchenrat in Berlin. 


ae 
ES 

The so-called Austrittsbewegung in the 
Prussian State Church is going on apace. 
The Committee Konfessionslos has been 
holding 12 largely attended meetings in 
order to stimulate the resignations of 
church membership, and Vorwiéirts an- 
nounces that as a result of the meetings 
4,209 people gave notice of their intention 
to resign. To counteract this the Berlin 
Superintendents Handler and Lahusen 
appointed for January 11 special Sunday 
services In order to strengthen the loyalty 
of churchgoers. It is said that 65,000 
people attended the services in 88 churches. 
On the same Sunday 16 meetings were 
held by the strikers, with the result that 
2,343 announced their intention to resign 
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their> church membership. The Liberal’, 
section of the Berlin churches held a mass 
meeting in December, when about 5,000 
people filled the large hall at Friedrichs- 
hain, about half of the audience being 
opponents. The speakers endeavoured to 
show that their aim was to make the Church 
a people’s Church, and to bring about far- 
reaching reforms. When, however, they 
criticised the methods of the Committee 
Konfessionslos there were stormy scenes, 
and the chairman closed the meeting 
before all the speakers had been heard. 
On Sunday, January 25, the orthodox 
party of Berlin held a meeting in the build- 
ing of the Circus Busch, which was well 
attended. The leaders of the party ad- 
dressed the audience on the theme: 
‘* Repent, and believe in the Gospel.’’ 
Pastor D. Phillips admitted that the 
orthodox believers do not consider the 
Austrittsbewegung the greatest danger of 
the Church. It might serve to bring puri- 
fication and new strength to church 
members. Much greater was the danger 
from another quarter. So many profess 
to belong to the Church who are yet out of 
harmony with it, who have broken with 
its dogmas, and who try to make their 
views triumph over the old belief. That 
was the real danger. Many within the 
Church sympathise with its enemies, try 
to undermine its foundations, open the 
gates to the assailants, and call out to 
them: ‘‘ Come, help us to modernise the 
Church, to make it more in accordance 
with the results of scientific research, and 
not with divine revelation.’ If they 
allowed this to go on; if no one tells them 
to leave the Church, then the Church of the 
Reformation and the Prussian State Church 
are indeed in great danger. There is 
only one remedy, namely, the whole, full, 
Biblical Gospel, with its proclamation of 
sin and mercy, of justification and recon- 
ciliation. These are words which throw 
a clear light on the situation—no concession 
to present-day needs, enmity towards all 
freer conceptions and results of scientific 
research. How can such a church hope 
to hold the masses? Will it not in the 
end be left stranded, while the stream of 
the life of the day flows on and find its 
way to the great ocean of infinite Love 


and Truth ? 
bg 


The following incident, quoted from the 
Kirchlich-liberale Zeitungskorrespondenz, is 
an indication of the causes which create a 
distrust of the State and the State Church 
amongst the workers :—‘‘ In Landerbeck, 
near Rechlinghausen, the miner Stock, of 
Drewer, who died in consequence of an 
accident in the mine, was carried to his 


grave on July 6, 1913. After the minister’s 


address the miner Neuhaus approached 
the grave, and deposited a wreath with the 
words: ‘In the name of the Branch of 
the Social Democratic Party at Drewer 
I deposit this wreath. Sleep well, com- 
rade!’ This was followed by a similar 
short farewell from a representative of the 
Miners’ Union. The Public Prosecutor 
thereupon accused the two miners of 
holding an unauthorised public meeting 
in the open air. The Assessors’ Court at 
Recklinghausen pronounced the men not 
guilty, the-action of the men being con- 
sidered merely one of piety. But the 
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Public Prosecutor was not satisfied. The 
case was taken to the criminal court at 
Bochum, and the men were found guilty 
of a political offence, and were fined 5 
marks each. Further comment is un- 
necessary. 

Kok 

* 

Professor Harnack has made over to the 
Berlin Academy of the Sciences the sum of 
21,600 marks, the gift presented to him on 
his sixtieth birthday. It is to form a fund 
for the promotion of the study of the 
history of religion during the first six 
centuries of the Christian era. 


THE PUTUMAYO CRIMINALS. 


Tue Committee of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society wrote to 
the Foreign Office at the end of December 
last asking whether the Peruvian Govern- 
ment had yet brought to justice any—and, 
if so, how many—of the principal criminals 
of the Putumayo, and further inquired 
whether the Government intended to 
publish any papers dealing with labour 
conditions in the Amazon Valley. .The 
following reply was received :-— 


““T am directed by Secretary Sir. HE. 
Grey to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th ultimo regarding con- 
ditions of labour in the valley of the 
Amazon, and to inform you in reply 
that His Majesty’s Government have been 
kept informed by their representatives 
of the steps taken by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment to bring to justice the principal 
criminals of the Putumayo. His Majesty’s 
Consul at Iquitos has reported that Ar- 
mando Normand arrived there in custody 
on October 3 last, and was lodged in the 
prison at Iquitos. : 

‘* The answer to the second paragraph 
of your letter is in the negative.’’ 


To this letter the Committee of the 
Society has sent the following reply :— 

‘* It is a matter of deep regret to our 
Committee that not a single Putumayo 
criminal has yet been brought to justice 
by the Peruvian Government, whilst out 
of some 250 warrants of arrest issued by 
Judge Paredes only 16 individuals have 
been arrested, and of these only two or 
three appear to be in the long list of 
criminals in Sir Roger Casement’s report, 
which was in the possession of the Peruvian 
Government nearly three years ago. Ac- 
cording to the telegram despatched by 
Judge Paredes on July 25, 1911, three 
persons in the list supplied to His Majesty’s 
Government have been in the hands of 
the Peruvian authorities for over two 
years, whilst the man against whom 
**innumerable crimes ’’ are alleged has 
been under arrest, owing to the activity 
of the Bolivian Government, since October 
last. The Committee of the Society 
believe that this failure of the Peruvian 
Government to administer justice in a 
tragedy so appalling as the Putumayo 
horrors, cannot fail to bring grave re- 
proach upon the name of Peru throughout 
the civilised world. We beg to express 
to His Majesty’s Government the apprecia- 
tion of this Society for the manner in which 
they have been pressing upon the Peruvian 
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Government the importance of arresting 

and punishing the criminal agents of the 
>? 

Putumayo. 


ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Tue following sums have been received 
on behalf of the Albanian peasants in 
addition to the amount acknowledged in 
our last issue :— 


- £248 13 11 


Previously acknowledged 


‘* Helper ’’ qe S sie (OR 9) 
‘A. B. G7 10ss03J. Re ieee 
H. M. S., 2s. 6d. ; - Mr. “and 
Mrs. Harold Coventry, 10s. ; 
Ee Cr eis bs: : 112 6 
Total 3200" “6. 
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Dr. Brake Oncers, K.C., will give a 
lecture on Sir Thomas Gresham and his 
School of Law at the New Gresham 
College, Basinghall-street, H.C., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 26, and 27, at 6 p.m. each 
evening. Admission is free. 


Dr. W. T. GRENFELL, C.M.G., who is 
now in England, will give his first public 
lecture in London at the Queen’s Hall on 
Monday, February 23, at 8.30, when the 
chair will be taken by the American Am- 
bassador. The lecture will be entitled, 
‘“My Life in Labrador,’’. and will be 
illustrated with lantern slides and kine- 
matograph films. The proceeds will be 
devoted to Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labrador, 


A couRsE of five lectures, ‘‘ In Quest 
of the Historic Jesus,’’ will be delivered 
on Tuesdays (5 to 6 p.m.) during March, 
by Mr. G. 8. R. Mead, editor of the Quest, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows :— 
March 3, ‘‘ The Traditional and Generally 
Orthodox View ’’ ; March 10, ‘‘ The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus’’; March 17, 
‘* The Christ Myth Controversy ’’ ; March 
24, ** The Jewish Jesus Stories ’’ ; March 
31, “‘The Jesus of the Gnostics and 
Earliest Heretics.’ 


Tue Rev. R. T. Herford, B.A., has 
accepted the invitation of the Trustees 
to succeed the Rev. F. H. Jones as 
Librarian of Dr. Williams’s Library and 
Secretary to Dr. Williams’s Trust at 
Midsummer. Mr. Herford, who was edu- 
cated at Owens College, Manchester, 
Manchester New College, London, and 
the University of Leiden, has spent 
nearly 30 years as the devoted minister 
of Stand Chapel, near Manchester, com- 
bining unflagging zeal in all the varied 
work of the ministry with a rare devotion 
to his own pursuits as a scholar. He is a 
Hebrew scholar of distinction. His pub- 
lished work includes ‘‘ Christianity in 
Talmud and Midrash,’* a book of laborious 
research in a field where he has few com- 
petitors, and more recently ‘* Pharisaism,”’ 
a study of the Pharisaic movement in 
Judaism, in the Crown Theological Library. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


“| Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 


news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bournemouth.—At the last two Wednesday 
evening meetings of the Social Society (Feb- 
ruary 11 and 18) in the lecture hall of the 
Unitarian Church, the Rey. C. C. Coe, who on 
Sunday week celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday, gave two lectures on Dickens’ 
** Dombey & Son.’’ They were new lectures, 
written for the occasion, and were followed 
with unflagging interest and enjoyment by 
keenly appreciative audiences. The first 
lecture concluded with the moving scene of 
Paul Dombey’s death, the second was devoted 
specially to Florence, with a final picture of 
the old man and his tender affection for the 
little grandchildren. At the close, the Rey. C. 
Hargrove, who is staying for a time in Bourne- 
mouth, congratulated Mr. Coe on the achieve- 
ment of the lectures and moved a vote of 
thanks, which was seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Isaacs, and passed with warm acclamation. 
The Rev. VY. D. Davis, who was in the chair, 
said that those lectures would be a memory 
which would be long and gratefully cherished 
by them all. 


Brisbane.—The Rev. Douglas Price, M.A., 
reports that the Liberal religious movement 
at Brisbane is making good progress. The 
congregation are considering the question of 
securing a church building or hall for Sunday 
services and week-evening meetings. The 
minister himself prefers to carry on his work 
in a public hall. At present the services are 
held in a large picture palace which holds 
two thousand people. The copies of ‘‘ The 
Secret of Righteousness,’’ by the Rev. W. 
Wooding, B.A., forwarded from the Essex 
Hall Book Room, have all been sold. The 
book was greatly appreciated by members of 
the congregation at Brisbane. 


Crewkerne.—On Thursday, February 12,.a 
special service was held at the Unitarian Church 
in connection with the opening of the organ, 
which has just been erected. The total cost 
of these improvements is about £250, and 
practically the whole of this amount has been 
raised without any appeal to the outside public. 
The dedicatory service was preceded by a 
public tea in the schoolroom, which was 
crowded. Mr. Bonning, of Ilminster, then 
gave a short recital, which brought out admir- 
ably the powers of the new organ. The Rev. 
W. Holmshaw, of Ilminster, conducted the 
devotional part of the service, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rey. Rudolf Davis, B.A., 
of Gloucester. An excellent rendering of the 
anthem, ‘‘I was glad when they said unto 
me ’’ (Sir Geo. Elvey), was given by the choir ; 
and solos were sung by the minister (Rey. A. 
Sutcliffe, B.A.) and Mr. Perey Holman. 


Liverpool.—_in the course of an address 
delivered at Ullet-road Church on Sunday, 
February 15, on ‘‘ The Religious Message of 
Bernard Shaw,’’ Dr. Rattray laid emphasis 
on the fact that Mr. Shaw has a religious 
attitude to life, a religious message to deliver, 
though it is greatly misunderstood. Owing to 
his somewhat bizarre methods, however, he 
has succeeded in permeating the minds of 
men with his ideas, even where they have 
awakened the bitterest opposition. His 
apparent egotism, his impatience with people 
who cannot see life as he sees it, his keen 
humour and his determination to achieve a 
reputation first of all, in order to have a better 
opportunity of driving home the truths which 
are so clear to him, sometimes led him to be 


exaggerated, one-sided, and even cruel in his 

utterances, but he deserved our gratitude for 

the way in which he had revealed things that 

ought to be known, exposing evils which 

respectable people countenance for motives 

which they think adequate but into which 

they do not inquire. Mr. Shaw is a good and 

tender-hearted as well as a highly gifted man, 

who is influencing public opinion in a very 

significant way. He stands for truth, even 

when it is unwelcome. His message is ‘‘ Be 

yourself: do not immolate yourself on the 

altar of convention.’’ Behind the world — 
there is, he ‘believes, a Spirit that is striving - 
through evolution to fuller and fuller expres- 

sion, and for the individual, knowledge of life 
as it actually is becomes of value because it 

puts him in harmony with this Spirit and its 

aspirations concerning the world and the 

creature. Religion is the sense of identity 

with others in co-operation with the friendly, 

strong Spirit which includes us all. ‘‘ Mr. 

Shaw,’’ Dr. Rattray concluded, ‘‘ preaches 

the sanctity of life. Nothing is base if it be 

used by the good will to good ends. We 

must use life in this way. Mr. Shaw believes 

in the reality and worth of the present. He is 

an idealist, a Puritan, an optimist, all in the 

good sound sense of the words. It is possible 

to find this world divine, and it is on this 

that Shaw insists. It is possible for him to 

say truthfully, as he has said through one of 

his characters, ‘ I have been myself: I have 

not been afraid of myself: and now I have 

escaped from myself and am become—a voice 

for them that are afraid to speak, and a cry 
for the hearts that break in silence.’ ” 


London: Dingiey-place Domestic Mission.— 


On Saturday, February 14, the sum of £5 ~ 


8s. 5d. was realised at a soirée arranged by 
Mrs. Summers to raise money for the purpose 
of providing a B.O.B. drum and fife band 
with instruments. 


London: Walthamstow.—By kind permis- 
sion of the minister and congregation of Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, a sale of work was held on the 
afternoon of February 11 in the Hampstead 
Church schoolroom, when a sum of £26 was 
raised in aid of the expenses at Walthamstow. 
The congregation desire to express their grati- 
tude to all the friends who came to their aid, 
and especially to Mrs. Classon Drummond 
for her kindly interest, which has been shown 
on many previous occasions. 


Melbourne.—The Unitarian congregation at 
Melbourne have appointed as their minister 
the Rev. Wyndham §. Heathcote, B.A., 
formerly an Anglican clergyman at Bunda- 
berg, an important town in 
where for five years he attracted quite a large 
congregation. : 


Midland Guilds’ Union.—The first united 
conference in connection with the new Union 
was held at Kidderminster on Saturday, 
February 14. The Rev. W. H. Lambelle, 
president of the National Conference Guilds’ 
Union, read a paper on ‘* Guild Work, its 
Duties and Responsibilities.’’ A discussion 
followed, which was opened by the Rey. 
Stanley Gibbon, of Tamworth. The Revs. J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas, J. E. Stronge, and E. Glyn 
Evans also took part, together with several 
of the Guild members. Guild members as- 
sembled from Birmingham, Tamworth, Hands- 
worth, Coseley, Walsall, and Dudley. Excel- 
lent arrangements had been made at Kidder- 
minster. It is hoped that the future confer- 
ences and meetings of the Union will be equally 
successful, 


Newport, Mon.—A social gathering was held 
on the 12th inst. to welcome the Rev. W. T. 
Lucan-Davies. During an interval in the 
musical programme, the president of the con- 
gregation, Mr. W. Pritchard, expressed the 
hearty goodwill of the church towaxds Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucan-Davies upon their settlement in 
Newport. He assured them that, though the 
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church was not a large one when compared 


mes with those of some other denominations, it 


provided, in a unique way, an open platform 
for the expression of progressive religious 
thought, and a home for the spirit of free 
religious fellowship. Mr. W. Sutherland having 
also spoken, Mr. John Lewis (Pontypridd), 
President of the South-Hast Wales Unitarian 
Society, ‘ extended ,a cordial welcome on 
behalf of the other Unitarian Churches in the 


- district. In his reply, Mr. Davies appealed for 


the active co-operation of the entire congrega- 
tion, so that the Unitarian Church in New- 
port might be not merely a preaching station, 
dependent chiefly upon Sunday sermons, but a 
living brotherhood, united in a common 
aspiration and the desire to serve humanity. 
They did not seek to disturb the beliefs of any 
who were content with their beliefs. There 
were, however, an increasing number of 
earnest souls seeking new light upon the 
problems of life and religion. The free Unit- 
avian gospel could meet their need; it was 
the Church’s duty to bring in these seekers, 
and to this end all could help. He thanked 
them for the generous welcome he had re- 
ceived. Mrs. Lucan-Davies also responded 
and pleaded for more of the missionary spirit. 
Messages were received from the Revs. F. 
Blount Mott (Cardiff), W. J. Phillips (Porth- 
cawl), Simon Jones, B.A. (Swansea), Mr. L. 
N. Williams, J.P. (Aberdare), and others. 

Northampton.—The annual meeting of Ket- 
tering-road Church was held on Thursday, 
February 12, the Rev. W. C. Hall presiding. 
The reports of the various organisations con- 

nected with the church showed that the past 

year’s work had been of an exceptionally 
satisfactory character. Never before had the 
church and school buildings been so frequently 
used ; all the societies were financially sound, 
and had contributed to the church funds. 
The congregation had lost several most valued 
members by death and removal, but there had 
been a net increase in the membership. As 
the result of voluntary subscriptions in the 
early part of the year and the ladies’ effort 
in December, an adverse balance of £58 had 
been wiped out, and the congregation finished 
the year with £14 in hand. On Sunday, 
February 1, Mr. Hall formally welcomed into 
the institute, which steadily increases its 
membership and its activities, 16 new members 
from the Sunday school. 

Selby: The late Mirs. Bale.—We regret to 
announce the death of Mrs. Dale, wife of the 
Rey. John Dale, minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Selby, which occurred on February 7 
at Grange-on-Sands. She had endeared her- 
self to a large circle of friends in Selby. An 
active Liberal, she threw her whole soul into 
the work of the Selby Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciation, of which she was president; and it 
was only a few weeks ago that in recognition 
of her untiring and self-sacrificing labours her 
colleagues made a presentation to her as a 
token of their esteem and regard. In spite of 
failing health, she entered fully into the spirit 
of the work of her husband, and strove to do 
her share in the tasks around her. At a meet- 
ing of Liberals held on Tuesday evening, a vote 
of condolence was passed with the Rev. John 
Dale in his bereavement. The funeral took 
place in the Selby cemetery on Wednesday, a 
large number of friends. being present. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. W. R. 
Shanks, of Holbeck. 

Sheffield: Resignation. The Rev. J. W. 
Cock has resigned the position of assistant 
minister to the Rev.-C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., 
at Upper Chapel, which he has held for over 
seven years, having signified his intention of 
taking a year’s needed rest. In addition to the 
superintendency of the Upper Chapel Sunday 
school, Mr. Cock has acted as minister-in- 
charge of the daughter church at Attercliffe, 
which has prospered under his care, The 
resignation has been accepted with great 
regret and cordial appreciation of his work. 


Stand: Resignation. The Rev. R. T. 
Herford has resigned the pulpit of Stand 
Chapel on his appointment as Librarian of 
Dr. Williams’s Library and Secretary to 
Dr. Williams’s Trust. 

Walmestey (Bolton).—The annual congrega- 
tional tea party took place on Saturday last, 
when about 200 sat down to tea. At the 
entertainment that followed, when the school- 
room was crowded, Mr. Lindsay Cropper, of 
Eagley, occupied the chair. Before starting 
with the programme of the entertainment, the 
Chairman called upon the Rev. E. E. Jenkins 
to move a vote of condolence with the family 
of the late superintendent of the Sunday 
school, Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, whose sudden 
death was a shock to them all. The audience 
stood in silent assent. The funeral took place 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 17, and was 
conducted by the Rev. E. E. Jenkins. At the 
service in the chapel Mr. Jenkins referred to 
the noble example which their late superinten- 
dent had given them by his long and honour- 
able connection with the chapel and school, 
and his faithful and diligent service in all 
social movements in the district. In 1863, 
when he was thirty years of age, he was asked 
by the Rev. W. Probent, the minister, to fill 
the office of the Superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. He continued to hold this office 
for 45 years, serving with an. unbroken record 
during the ministries of the Revs. Hardinge 
Matthews and Edward Allen, and the pre- 
sent minister for four years. When he retired 
in 1908 on account of his deafness, he was pre- 
sented with an illuminated address by the 
scholars who had been under him. He was 
never known to be late anywhere. During 
that long period of 45 years he was only 
absent about six times. He was presented 
with a special medal of merit in 1899 by the 
Manchester District Sunday School Associa- 
tion. He was made a trustee of the chapel in 
1871. His death came suddenly in his eighty- 
first year. 

Wellington, N.Z.—The Unitarian Church at 
Wellington, New Zealand, has sustained a 
great loss by the death of Mr. John Gammell, 
a prominent member of the congregation, who 
has recently died. Mr. Gammell was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, but his life was much 
more than the life of the student. By descent 
on his father’s side he came from the Covenan- 
ters, and, like them, he passed through storm 
and stress to vindicate the right of the indi- 
vidual to worship God as he pleased without 
interference by others. He was educated at 
New College and became a Congregational 
minister, but as Sir Robert Stout, the Chief 
Justice, said, in the course of a memorial 
address delivered as a tribute to his old friend 
in the Unitarian Church, ‘‘ he had not entered 
a haven of peace. He studied, and he gained 
knowledge, and he came to the conclusion 
that he could not maintain his own self- 
respect and preach the doctrines his con- 
gregation desired to hear expounded. Midst 
storm and stress he retired from the ministry. 
He must follow truth wherever she led.” After 
his retirement he became a Unitarian minister. 
He also took up the teaching profession, and, 
about forty years ago, went to New Zealand. 
«He has never been idle,” the Chief Justice 
added, ‘‘ when there was a defender required 
to plead for tolerance and freedom. All that 
I have said of him is known of him by many. 
But-all I have said will not reveal the man. 
You had to come into personal touch with him 
to know him. His unswerving rectitude, his 
kindness of heart, his devotion to truth, tn- 
pressed every one who came in contact with 
him. He never compromised his opinion to 
please majorities or minorities. He uttered 
what he believed to be true, and he did not 
think that the highest type of humanity was 
that which spent its time in endeavouring to 
please the people. He thought the type that 
should be revered was that which strove to 
ascertain the truth, and fearlessly proclaimed 
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what was proved to be true. You cannot, he 
believed, remain a good citizen if you proclaim 
as true that which you know to be false, or 
that of which you are really ignorant. Not- 
withstanding this stern determination to pro- 
claim his highest ideals, he was kind and 
considerate to those who saw the universe 
from a different point of view. He was free 
from bigotry or any sectional narrowness. He 
lived the simple life and died poor. Truth, 
wisdom, freedom, love of friends—all these 
were his. I do not think we can set before 
our youths a nobler exemplar of a good 
citizen than John Gammell.’’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


FRANCIS GALTON AND FINGER-PRINTS. 

The name of Alphonse Bertillon, the 
famous criminologist who has just died, 
will always be associated with the system 
of identifying criminals by means of 
finger-prints, but Galton invented the 
system, and Bertillon adopted it with 
some unwillingness when he could no . 
longer do without it. Galton had to 
carry out a long series of investigations 
before he could prove that the patterns 
are constant through life, and that they 
can be indexed in exactly the same way 
as the words in a dictionary; but the 
results were entirely successful, and he 
was able to show, says the Manchester 
Guardian, that the number of character- 
istics which could be compared was so 
great that there was as much chance of 
two towns being built exactly on the same 
plan, with every street, every by-way, every 
house exactly alike, as of two finger-prints 
of different individuals being identical. 


An Emigration DEPARTMENT. OF THE 


Y.M.C.A. 


We understand that, in response to 
many appeals, the National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations has 
organised a special Emigration Depart- 
ment, of which Mr. Adam Scott is the 
secretary, for the benefit of the many 
thousands of young men who leave our 
shores each year for other lands. Secre- 
taries of the Association are now at work 
at the ports of Liverpool, London, South- 
ampton, Bristol, and Plymouth, interview- 
ing young men on sailing days, supplying 
them with information and advice, and 
giving personal introductions to branches 
of the Y.M.C.A. in all parts of the world. 
The service of these secretaries is free to 
all young men, irrespective of class, 
or creed, or nationality. Representatives 
of the Association now meet arriving 
passenger vessels at all the larger foreign 
and colonial ports, and are ready to assist 
in the matter of lodgings, information, and 
advice regarding employment. Over 
20,000 men leaving the United Kingdom 
were helped in some way by the Associa- 
tion Kmigration Department during 1913. 
No passages are booked and no fees of 
any kind are charged for the services 
rendered. Young men who have decided 
to emigrate are cordially invited to com- 
municate with the secretary of the Emi- 
gration Department, National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.’s, 13, Russell-square, W.C., or 
with the emigration secretaries at the 
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various ports, in order to avail themselves MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


of the privileges offered. 


Curistmas Eve In A Russian CHuRcH. 


The following description of a church 
at Kieff, ‘‘ the Canterbury of Russia,’’ 
which he has re-christened ““ the Russian 
Bethlehem,’’ is taken from a recent article 
by Mr. Stephen Graham in the Times --— 
‘You tread,’’ he says, ‘‘ with gentle 
steps across the giving snow and enter 
one of the churches, and find yourself in 
an irregularly grouped crowd of antique, 
hairy, patriarchal-looking men in’ sheep- 
skins and birch-bark boots. There are 
no pews or seats, there is no electric light, 
but there is the gloom and the effulgence 
of much gold and of many half-illuminated 
paintings and frescoes. You stand with 
peasant Russia on a stone floor in the 
glimmer and shadow of an immense 
candle-lit temple. You pass through with 
a candle to the front, to the altar-rail lit 
by scores of steady silver flames, the votive 
tapers of the pilgrims; -you find yourself 
in the presence of a radiant line of calm, 
attentive, singing faces. This is Holy 
Russia independent of historical .associa- 
tion. The music you hear in Russian 
churches robs you of the sense of time. 
On Christmas Eve in Russia. you hear the 
music of the herald-angels, and see at 
the same time in the likeness of the listening 
Russian peasants the shepherds who heard 
the angels sing. You veritably escape 
from ‘ the world ’ and from ‘ to-day,’ and 
are so potently reminded of the beauty 
and mystery of man’s hfe that you-shake 
off all dull cares and the reproach of 
failure or success, the soil and stain of 
circumstance, and know that what is you 
is something utterly beautiful before God.’’ 


TeA-DRINKING. 


When the crusade against alcohol be- 
comes less urgent, and the nations have 
learned to abstain. from intoxicating 
drinks, the reformers will have to turn 
their attention to the question of tea- 
drinking which also has its dangers if 
too much is consumed. All over Europe 
the habit of drinking tea is on the increase, 
but im no country (says the Manchester 
Guardian) has the consumption of tea 
increased so much as in Russia during the 
past year. The total shipments of India, 
Ceylon and Java teas to Russia during the 
twelve months ending September 30 were 
82,119,695 Ibs., as against 56,641,162 in 
the previous year.. Americans are becom- 
ing more and more addicted to the habit 
of tea-drinking, but our brothers and 
sisters in the Dominions would appear to 
have beaten the record, for ‘‘ per capita 
consumption in Australasia continues to 


be higher than in any other part of the | 


world. New Zealand takes the lead with 
a consumption per head of. 7:45. \bs., 
followed by Australia with 6°83 Ibs.”’ 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL ; 
A Pirst-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. i 
Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of gg 

Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 


ig Apartments, Service, and Table d’Hote Breakfast from 5/ = 
& SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON 


i Tariff and Guide on application to Frederic Smith & Sons. B 


Principal < 
Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


SESSION 1914-1915. 


Candidates for admission should send 
in their applications without delay to the 
Seeretaries. 

Bursary of £50 a year, Exhibition of 
£70 a year, Scholarship of £90 a year, 
offered to Undergraduate Students for the 
Ministry. 

Bursaries, tenable at the College, offered 
to Students for the Ministry. 


Dr. Danie! Jones Bursary offered to 
Ministers for further period of study. 


Arlosh Scholarship of £120 perannum, 
open to Students for the Ministry who have 
graduated with distinction at any British or 
Trish University. 


For further particulars apply to the PRIN- 
CIPAL, or to the Rev. Henry Gow, 12, Glen- 
loch-road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


A. H, Wortuineton, B.A., | Hon. 
Henry Gow, B.A., J Sees. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 
DR. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., 


Gresham Professor of Law, will deliver 


FOUR LECTURES 


ON 
““SIR THOMAS GRESHAM AND HIS 
SCHOOL OF LAW,” 


AT 
Gresham College, Basinghall St., E.C., 


ON 
Feb. 23rd, 24th, 26th and 27th, 
at 6.0 p.m. 


LIMELIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ADMISSION FREE TO MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE PULPIT 


No. 1.—The Holding of the Eyes. 
No. 2.—Rewards. 
By EDWARD LEWIS. 


One Penny Eaczh. By Post, id. Each. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE: 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
_ LE aN 


PENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
GRAND BAZAAR 


to raise £300 in aid of Church Funds. 
Opened each day at 3 p.m. 


Maren 5th. GEORGE H. LEIGH, Esq., J.P. 
President, British and Foreign 
s) Unitarian Association. 
» 6th. The MAYOR of SALFORD, 
(Alderman Desquesnes). 
» ~th ARTHUR W.COWBURN, Esq. 


Coutributions in money or goods will be 
thankfully received by the Chairman, Mr, J. 
Wiciny, 7, Halton Bank, Eccles Old-road, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Society will be held at Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, on Wednesday, March 4, at 
8 p.m.,and will be followed by a Conference 
on ‘School Methods,” to be opened by Mr. 
Harold Titford. 

All interested in Sunday School work are 
Sonera invited tobe present. No tickets are 
required. 

Tea and Coffee will be served from 7.30 to 
8 o'clock. 


R. Asquith Woopine, Hon. Sec. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Av the Annual General Meeting of Con- 


| tributors, held in Dr. Williams’ Library, 


London, at 12.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
February 11, 1914, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
in the Chair, the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet were presented and the 
following Resolutions adopted, viz. :— 
THAT the Report and Accounts as now 
read be adopted and_ printed for 
circulation among the contributors 
and friends of the Fund. 


THAT the retiring. Manager, Sir E. 
Chatfeild Clarke, whose term of 
office has expired, together with 
Messrs. Geo. J. Notcutt and T. Oliver 
Lee, having been nominated, and the 
requisite number of voting papers 
having been produced, be and are 
hereby elected as Managers of the 
Fund. 

THAT the sincere thanks of the Con- 
tributors be tendered to Mr. W. 
Byng Kenrick for his services as 
President. during the past year, and 
that he be re-elected for the year 
1914. 


THAT the thanks of the Contributors 


be given to Mr. Ronald P. Jones for 


his services as Honorary Treasurer 
during the past year, and that he be 
appointed to the office for the coming 
year. ; 


THAT the thanks of the Contributors 
be given to Mr. Harold F. Pearson 
for his services during the past year, 
and that he be appointed Honorary 
Secretary for the year 1914. 


THAT the services of Mr. Edwin W. 
Marshall, as Honorary Auditor, be 
gratefully acknowledged, and that 
he be requested to accept the office 
for the year 1914. 


THAT the Contributors heartily. thank 
the Trustees of Dr. Williams’ Library, 
who have generously granted the use 
of rooms for the Meetings of the 
Fund during the past year. 


At the close of the Annual General 
Meeting a Special General Meeting of 
contributors was held, at which it was 
resolved that the alterations in the Regu- 


lations recommended by the Board of 


Managers and set forth in the notice con- 
vening the Meeting be approved subject 
to the amendments agreed to at the 
Meeting. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


“{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelyed to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
eee 


a SUNDAY, February 22. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Croffield-road, 11.15, Mr. E. Bripcser 
ATHAWES ; 7, Mr. C. Witxes SmiTH. 
Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3 
Rov. Dr. Moritz WESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

* Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Pracorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Extiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wrston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. FRrEEstTon ; 7, Rev. 
H. E. B. Sprteut, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
-and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. CHax; 
7, Mr. StantEey Mossop. 


> 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 


place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LISTER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. G. H. Vanon. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH ; 6.30, 
Rev. E. M. Daptyn. Evening subject, 
‘** Religion and Art.’’ 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Biaes, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, ——; 17, Rev. F. K. 
Frerrston. Lantern service, ‘‘ The Story 
of Religious Liberty.”’ 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pore. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. J. W. 
PETERKEN. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDOoN CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. A. M. STABLES. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionen 
TAYLER; and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SorENSEN ; 6.30, Mr. F’. Corrine. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. RowLanp Hitz. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. J. H. WEATHERALL, M.A. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Woopvine, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15, Rev. EpGar Dap- 
Lyn; 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lze, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dretta Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and. 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BrruincHaM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BrruineuAam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. EH. STANLEY 
RUSSELL, B.A. 

BLacKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

BLacKPooL, 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopgtit Smirs. 


South Shore Unitarian. Free 


BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11, Rev. T. P. Sprppine; 6.30, 
Rev. V. D. Davis, B-A. 

BricHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestiury Prin. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. Groran 
WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBriper, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 

CuEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 


1l and 


Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Dr. G. F. Becks. 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Styx, 6.30, Rev. EH. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetu Hicks, M.A. 

Epinsureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Brioor. 

Gre Cross, 11, Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson ; 
6.30, Rev. F. Hemina VAUGHAN. 

Hastinas, South Torrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar LocKkert, 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutz, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH Woop. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConNELL. 
LiscaARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LiverPoot, Bootle Free Church, I1 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivEerPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

LiIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MaNcHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Srauny, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. AnrreD Hatt, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON, 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkzs. 

SoutHamprton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Wetis, Dupitey Ivstiruts, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. STaLLWwoRTHY. 

West Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHartes Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


- ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncuarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
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MARRIAGE. 
Stonwam-Leicu.—On February 12, at’ the 
Unitarian Church, Vancouver, British 


Columbia, by the Rey, F, W. Pratt, Ernest 
Stonham, of the Bank of British North 
America, to Constance Mary, third daughter 
of George H, Leigh, of Moorfield Swinton, 
Lancashire, 


DEATH. 
Hortins.—On the 19th inst., suddenly, at his 
residence, Woodbank, Stockport, Sydney 


Hollins, in the 63rd year of his age. -The 
interment will take place at Dean Row Chapel, 
near Wilmslow, on Monday, the'23rd inst. 
OraM.—On February 12, at Worthing, after a 
long illness, Lilian Gertrude, eldest 
daughter of Richard and. Emma Oram, of 
Cremyll, Wandsworth Common. No flowers, 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_>— % 


YPEWRITING.—AIl kinds of MSS. 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KEnnepy, 20, County Grove, Casshereedl S.E, 


re SISTER seeks post as 
_ Secretary or Amanuensis to doctor, 
dentist, nursing home. Speaks fluent 
German, some French—W., ¢/o [NQUIRER 
Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ITUATION WANTED as House- 
keeper to one or two gentlemen, or 
Nurse-Attendant to invalid or infant. Experi- 
enced, references.—M. H., INQUIRER. Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. j 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 
ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course, Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., Liverroot LApiges’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rev. H. W. Hawkxess, 59, Trinity-road, 


Bootle. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— gs. d. 
PER QUARTER ... Ds ver L278 
Per HALF-YRAR.., (en menos & 
PeR YEAR... ac eas ape Ores 0: 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER. Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should. be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Rs 
Per Pace Aes es te  GOX 0 
HALF PAGE Na ee weusar soe. O 
Per CoLUMN eae ax Perna Aa 0 oes 0) 
Inco IN COLUMN ee eet ono 
Front PagE—INCHINCoLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. | Three insertions for 
the price of two. - : 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements.should be made to 
he Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY -to appear 
the same week. 
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SUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Pare H Wittrams, F.C.A, 


FEB, 21, 1914. 


mar All communications for this depariment 
nuust be addressed to the office of Tam Inquirer, 
3, Hsseu-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.’’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. ; 


PROBLEM No. 45. 
By ArnrHuR G. Stusss 
(“ The Black Dagger.’’) 


BLAOK, (6 men.) 


7 


WHITE. (8 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


SoLution oF No. 43. 
(The King on d3 should be White.) 


White. Black. 
1.B. B4 Any move. 
2.Kt.R6, and mates next move. 


Solutions have been received from W. E. 
Arkell, Dr. Higginson, F. §. M. (Mayfield), E. 
C. (Highbury). There may be others, but the 
unfortunate misprint will delay the receipt 
of additional cards. ; 

Further solutions of No. 42 have been re- 
ceived from Geo. Ingiedew (also No. 41), D. 
Amos, E. Wright, Rev. Geo. Pegler, O. L. 
(Leeds), and Ernest A. Pryer. 


ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rev. B. C. Constasie.—Apply to The 
Chess Amateur office, Stroud, Glos. ~- 

Water CoventRy.—In No. 42, if White 
plays 1. K. R65, Black replies 1....R. R3. 

CHARLES WILLING (U.S.A.).—Your solutions 
are both correct. 
_&. W. E, (Finchley).—Thanks for your 
letter. No. 42 is not solved by 1.R.R8, 
since Black can then play 1.....R xP, ch. 


The Change-mate Two-mover.—Following my 
remarks of last week, I may say that two 
specimens of my own composition have at 
least justified their existence. One was 
recently composed and sent to a London 
paper, only to be returned as inaccurate. It 
was, however, quite a misapprehension on 
the Editor’s part. The other, which I quoted 
on June 21 last (our No. 11), caused the 
downfall of%a consistently accurate solver in 
the Morning Post, who had solved upwards of 
409 consecutive weekly positions—mostly in 
three moves—only to be defeated by this 
catchy position, My forthcoming book con- 
tains many interesting positions. Our’ No. 
44 is one of them. 


Schools, 


— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Higugate, LonDoN, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniaNn T'avsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 
the Heap Mistress. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— | 


Apply for terms to lla, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


February 


92. Rev. JOHN HENRY WHEATHBRALL, M.A. 
of Bolton. 
March 
1, Bev. CHARLES HarGrove, M.A., Min- 
ister Emeritus of Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds. 
8. Rev. JAMES HARWoop, B.A. 


15. Rev. W. CopELAND Bowlin. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 

REV. ROWLAND HIiLL. 
Sundays-at 11 and 7. 

SUBJEOTS for February 22: 


Morning: The Word of God. 
Evening: A Glorious Vision. 


THEOSGPHICAL SOGGIETY. 
Lecture Hall adjoining 19, Tavistock Square,W.C, 


On Sunday Evenings, January 11 to March 
22, 1914, at 7 o'clock, a Course of Lectures on 


The Three Objects of the Society 
will be given. 
Feb, 22, Theosophy and the Boundaries of Modern 
Science. E. L. GARDNER. 
The Human Aura. (With Lantern IIlustrations,) 
G. H. WHYTE, 


ARGAIN REMNANT BUNDLES 

of Irish Linen Huckaback Towelling, 
sufficient to make 6 full-sized Bedroom 
Towels. Price 4s. 6d. per bundle, postage 5d. 
extra. Catalogue Free —Hurrton’s, 5, Larne 
Ireland. 


ARGAINS IN SERVIETTES, 

slightly soiled. 20 inches equare, 7s. 6d. 

per dozen ; 22 inches, 7s. 9d.; 24 inches, 8s. 6d. 

Postage 4d. extra. Write for Free Catalogue, 
—Horton’s, 5, larne, Ireland. 


Mar. 1. 


EDUCATI 


Board and Residence, &C. 
RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 


Miss Arice E. PassavANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kingston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 
Ideal Winter Bosrding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold running 
water, lavatory basins, electric light, and 
penuy in slot gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food Reform and 
ordinary diet.—Tarifi from Mr. and Mrs. 
MassINGHaM, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


’ 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
l No. 50, CANNON STREET, H.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DrIREcTORS. oe 


Chairman—Siz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. Haxnvcastip, 
E.S.1. 


LesLiz T. BurRNetTtT. | Miss CeciL GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. Russe. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly eud 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. : 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive SS) 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cont. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repaymenis, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus fres. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. Tred 


WEAT ARE WE? 
A Question sever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


laid hi Tat 
aan Md, - 


ONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Wxams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 26 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 


to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note | 
quotations : Up to 2s. 94. per tooth pinned on 


vuleanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, ©. 
85s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return, 
Jf offer not accepted we return parcel, post = 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and. most reliable firm. 


Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), — 


'|.69a, Market-street, Manchester. ~ > 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 87, Pilgrima-street, 

Ludgats Hill, London, B.C.. and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholosale), JORN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—_Saturéday, _ 
February 21, 1914. gn y 

— Regarding Advertiaement Rates sae inside Back 

WEY Set 


Na ith 
; 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1842, ] 


{REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 3740. 
New Seriss, No. 844, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
Rey. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


SESSION 1914-1915. 


Candidates for admission should send 
in their applications without delay to the 
Secretaries, 

Bursary of £50 a year, Exhibition of 
£70 a year, Scholarship of £90 a year, 
offered to Undergraduate Students for the 
Ministry. 

Bursaries, tenable at the College, offered 
to Students for the Ministry. 


Dr. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to 
Ministers for further period of study. 


Arlosh Scholarship of £120 perannum, 
open to Students for the Ministry who have 
graduated with distinction at any British or 
Trish University. 

For further particulars apply to the PRin- 
CIPAL, or to the Rev. Henry Gow, 12, Glen- 
loch-rozd, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


A. H. Wortuineron, B.A., 
Henry Gow, B.A., 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE 


Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


NOTICE. 


ECRETARIES of CONGREGA- 

TIONS desiring GRANTS from this 

Fund should write to me before March 31 
for the necessary forms of application. 


Harrop F’. Prarson, Hon. Sec., 
22, College Hill, London, E,C. 


| Hon. 
J Sees. 


British League of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women. 


HE COUNCIL MEETING will be 
held at Essex Hall, Essex-street, W.C., 
on Tuesday, March 10, at 3.15 p-m. Miss Grace 
Mitchell will relate some of her experiences in 
our Australian and New Zealand Branches and 
Churches, Friends interested in the League’s 
work cordially invited. Tea 5.0 p.m. 


PENDLETON UNITARIAN. FREE CHURCH, 
GRAND BAZAAR 


to raise £300 in aid of Church Funds. 
; Opened each day ai 3 p.m. 


March 5th. GEORGE H. LEIGH, Esq., JP, 
President, British and £ oreign 
. Unitarian Association. 
» 6th. The MAYOR of SALFORD, 
(Alderman Desquesnes). 
» wth ARTHUR W.COWBURN, Esq. 


Contributions in money or goods will be 
thankfully received be the Chairman, Mr, J. 
Wiacury, 7, Halton Bank, Eccles Old-road, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1914. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Society will be beld at Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, on Wednesday, March 4, at 
8 p.m.,and will be followed by a Conference 
on “School Methods,” to be opened by Mr. 
Harold Titford. 

All interested in Sunday School work are 
cordial] y invited to be present. No tickets are 
require 

Tea and Coffee will be served from 7.30 to 
8 o’clock, 

R. Asquith Woopine, Hon. Sec. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. 


March 
1, Rev. CHARLES HarGrove, M.A., Min- 
ae Emeritus of Mill Hill Chapel, 
eeds. 


8. Rev. JAMES Harwoop, B.A. 
15. Rev. W. CopELAND Bowilz. 


Evening, 7. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for March 1: 
Morning: The Fatherhosd of God to all Mankind, 


Evening: Mr. Balfour on Values in Beauty, Ethics, and 
Science. 


THEGSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Lecture Hall adjoining 19, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


On Sunday Evenings, January 11 to March 
22, 1914, at 7 o'clock, a Course of Lectures on 


The Three Objects of the Society 
will be given. 


Mar. 1, (With Lantern Illustrations.) 
G. H. WHYTE. 
Mar. 8. The Reality of the Unseen. 


J.I. WEDGW OOD. 


The Human Aura. 


GOLDEN GRAINS 


THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 
Compiled by LADY AGATHA RUSSELL, 
with a Preface by FREDERIC Harrison, Litt.D. 

Royal 16mo. Cloth, 2s, net. 


Published by JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., 22, Berner 
Street, London W. 


[Onze Penny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueater, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linian Tarpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
Jation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 

the HEAD Misrress. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to 114, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Hospital 
Home, Winifred House, Wray-erescent, 
Tollington Park, N., will be held at The 
Home on Tuesday afternoon, March 3, 1914, 
at 5 o'clock. Mrs. SYDNEY MaRTINEAU has 
kindly consented to preside. The Home will 
be open to visitors at 4.30, and friends wishing 
to see the children’s wards will find this a 
convenient opportunity. Tube to Holloway 
Road, thence by car to Hornsey Read or Grove 
Road, then 10 minutes’ walk.. Finsbury Park 
Station 15 minutes’ walk. Motor Omnibus No. 
14 (Putney to Hornsey Rise) passes end of 
Tollington Park, 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ.;, President. 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


¥, D. Bow tes, ee 
G. SHRUBSALL, | Directors. 


A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. z 

= Pronounced by the Press to be the Best renin o rence Hotel 

in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of By 
Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 


Apartments, Service, and Table d'Hote Breakfast from © | = € 
|; SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON; 


Tariff and Guide on application to Bredetio Baath’ & Sons, § 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 

N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


en eel S 
SUNDAY, March 1. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HoupEn, M.A. 


Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry.’ 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Rev. Bertram ListErR; Rev. W. J. 
PIGGOTT. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Extiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Morirz Weston, 
D.D. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll, Rev. H. E. B. Sprteur, M.A.; 11, 
Rev. FrRaNK K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A, ; 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. CHatKk 
7, Mr. Stantey Mossopr. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. W. J. Piccorr; 7, 
Rev. Bertram Lister, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rov. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

ford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Biaes, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TupoR JONEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Mrs. Grnzvur. 
Subject, 11, ‘‘ The Humanity of Victor 
Hugo ’’; 7, ‘* Faust’s Haster Eve.*’ 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W.. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pore. 

Loytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. E. R. 
Fyson. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozsson, B.D. Saered Cantata at 
evening service, ‘* The Cross of Christ.’ 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. Frep CorTrEer. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionrt 
TAYLER; and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN ; 6.30, Mr. J. PIPKIN: 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. C. Harcrove, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G, Tarrant, B.A, 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road,11.15 and 6.30, Rev. HpGar 
DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Les, B.A. 4 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dretta Evans, 


ABERSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BirmMincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, ll and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

Birmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. EH. STanuey 
Russetx, B.A. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Biackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. BopEett Smrra. 


BovurRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
BrigHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Prrmstitey PRIME. 
Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE 
Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 
CAMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 
CuaTHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WuHrIrEMAN. 
CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 
Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BrcKu. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Stryat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. HE. Savett Hicks, M.A. 
EpInpurGH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. R. V. Hout, B.A., B.Litt. 
EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 
GrEE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hremine 
VAUGHAN. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGgar Lockert. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 
Houru, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30. 3 
Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 
Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
' Rev. JosepH Woop. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConnertLt. 
LisoarRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


11 and 


Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 | 


and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. GC. OpGErs, BVA. %- 6:30, Rev. Ro. 
Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Maipstons, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. : 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 
Cyrin Ftow:r, B.A. 

ManoxEster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. EH. W. SeAtey, M.A. 

NEwoastiE-on-Tyne, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALrRED Harn, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. Jacks. 

Portsmoutsu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. te 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A. ; 6.30, Rev. A. H. Doteuin. 

Sipmout#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wiir1aAmM Aqgar. 

Soutuprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev..W. Jeuiin, B.A. 

SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRipGE Weis, Dupitey Institutes, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Coartres Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamspDEN BaLMrortu. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Sruvcuarre, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


and 6.30, Rev. J 


MARRIAGE. 
CarTeER—Bxrck.—On February 19, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Bournemouth, 
Emerson Balstone Carter, M.A., eldest son 
of Mr. and Mrs, W. Carter, of the Hermitage, 
Parkstone, Dorset, to Susette Gertrude 
Beck, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Beck, of ‘Red Lodge,” Portchester- 
road, Bournemouth, and late of Southamp- 


ton. 
DEATHS. 


Hoop.—On February 21,at Bournemouth, the 
Rey. Alfred Hood, in his 72nd year. 


Marspimn.—On February 24, at 4, Swinton 
Grove, Manchester, Mary, the beloved wife 
of Henry Marsden, J.P., aged 72. 


STILLMAN. — On February 18, at Marsh 
Cottage, Newbury, Elizabeth Stillman, 
aged 63. ; 

TURNER.—On February 22, Maud Emma, fifth 
daughter of Frederick William and Melina 
Turner, of the Grange, Church-street, Stoke 
Newington, in her 47th year, 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
——e— % 
YPEWRITING.—AII] kinds of MSS. 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 


Es SISTER seeks post as 


Amanuensis or Secretary to doctor, 
dentist, nursing home. Fluent - German, 
some French.—W., 13, Hampstead Hill- 
gardens, N.W. 


ADY (middle-aged) seeks engage- 
ment as ‘Travelling Companion or 
Housekeeper where maid is kept. Good 
manager, musical, some knowledge of French, 
fond of children.—E. A., clo Rev. Denpy 
AGATE, Dunham-roazd, Altrincham, who will 
answer Inquiries. 


eon WANTED as House- 
keeper to one or two gentlemen, or 
Nurse-Attendant to invalid or infant. Experi- 
enced, references.—M. H., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


“ LETTER RECEIVED, HoRWICH.” 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Rev. A. LANcAstTER, 64, Stockbridge-road, 
Padiham. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is refreshing to find the House of 
Lords setting itself against the secret 
influence of wealth. The motion which 
Lord Selborne introduced on Monday was 
academic in tone and the debate which 
followed on the connection between con- 
tributions to party funds and_ public 
honours elicited no new or startling facts. 
But good will have been done if Ministers 
of the Crown are encouraged in a finer 
scrupulosity in these matters, and public 
opinion is roused to the growing anomaly 
and the insidious danger of a close con- 
nection between great wealth and political 
power. In our present system it is taken 
for granted that one of the chief quali- 
fications for being an hereditary legislator 
is the possession of money. There is also 
a suspicion in the public mind that a very 
rich man can find his way into the House 
of Lords, if he really desires to do so. 
It is no doubt true that there is far less 
corruption in political life than formerly ; 
but we should like to go a step further. 
Why should not the reason be specified 
for every title and honour conferred ? 
This would help to eliminate the influence 
of political wire-pulling and introduce an 
element of healthy public opinion into 
the dark world of private patronage. 

ok 


* * 


Tue Children’s Bill, which passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons 
last week, is a comprehensive measure 
which seeks to regulate street-trading and 
to abolish the half-time system. These 
are matters of enormous importance for 
the welfare of the child-life of the country. 


On their merits no one would defend one 
or the other, but the argument of economic 
necessity and deeply rooted habit will have 
to be overcome. The half-time system in 
the textile industries has unfortunately 
many apologists in the House of Commons. 
It is pleaded, for instance, that parents 
ought to be allowed to decide what is 
best for their children. But this is one of 
the matters where local feeling needs the 
corrective of a larger public opinion. 


* *y * 


THE desire to turn children into wage- 
earners at the earliest possible moment has 
to be resisted because it is inconsistent with 
social welfare. By the same type of argu- 
ment we could justify the employment of 
little children in mines, and foster a sense 
of parental grievance because education is 
compulsory. The half-time employment 
of children is one of the blots upon our 
industrial system which must be wiped 
out. If some northern constituencies have 
not imagination enough to see this, then 
the country as a wholo will have to come 
to the rescue and extricate them from 
their bondage to an evil system. There 
are many things of minor importance 
which are best left to local decision, but 
this is not one of them. 


* x & # 

THe Plumage Bill, as reintroduced by 
Mr. Hobhouse into the House of Commons, 
is the same as the Bill of last. session 
except in one particular. The clause per- 
mitting plumage to be brought into the 
country as part of the owner’s wearing 
apparel has been dropped. This is a 
distinct improvement. Many people ob- 
jected strongly to this exception as un- 
desirable in itself and likely to encourage 
evasions of the law. With this alteration 
we hope that the Bill will be allowed to 


pass by an almost unanimous vote, It 


appeals strongly to humanitarian senti- 
ment of the healthiest possible kind, and 
the only argument against it comes either 
from thoughtless fashion or from the 
trader who finds himself threatened with © 
a serious shrinkage of profits in a most 
undesirable line of business. 


It is recognised that London is the 
chief market in the world for the plumage 


‘trade, and other Huropean countries are 


hardly likely to adopt restrictive measures 
until we set the example. The indict- 
ment of Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Director of 
the New York Zoological Park, is very 
unpleasant reading, but it sets forth the 
evils which we have to fight with telling 
precision. 


‘* London,”’ he says, ‘‘is now the head 
of the giant octopus of the “ feather 
trade’ that has reached out its deadly 
tentacles into the most remoto wilder- 
nesses of the earth, and steadily is dia wing 
in the ‘ skins’ and ‘ plumes’ and ‘ quills’ 
of the must beautiful and most Interesting 
unprotected birds of the world. 
From the trackless tungles of New Guinea, 
round the world both ways to the snow- 
capped peaks of the Andes, no unpro- 
tected bird is safe. The Humming-birds 
of Brazil, the Egrets of the world at large, 
the rare Birds-of-Paradise, the Toucan, 
the Hagle, the Condor and the Emu, all 
are being exterminated to swell the annual 
profits of the millinery trade. The case 
is far more serious than the world at large 
knows, or even suspects. But for the 
profits the birds would be safe; but no 
unprotected wild species can long escape 
the hounds of commerce.’’ 


ee 


REMARKABLE testimony comes from the — 
United States not only of the success of 
the recent legislation on this question 
but also of the growing support which it 


receives from public opinion, At the 
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New York held on January 13, 1914, at 
which upwards of a thousand members 
were present, it was resolved to cable to 
the Zoological Society of London the follow- 
ing message :— 


‘‘The Zoological Society of New York, 
having been largely instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of our national measures 
for the protection of the birds of the 
world, by preventing all importations for 
purposes of fashion or millinery, hereby 
extends its greetings to its fellow-members 
of the Zoological Society of Londen, and 
expresses. the hope that the Society, 
which represents the other great metro- 
polis of the world, will lend its unanimous 
support to the Hobhouse Bill, now before 
Parliament, which is designed to reinforce 


the protective measures passed by Con- 


cress. The effect of the American Bill 
has been instantaneous and widespread, 
and is now receiving unanimous support 
all over the United States. The very 
passage and enforcement of the Bill has 
created a sentiment for wild life protection 
in many quarters where it did not exist 
before. The millinery trade has adapted 
itself to the new conditions, and the law 
is acknowledged to be most beneficial in 
its results.”’ 

At a meeting of the Zoological Society 
of London, held on February 4, 1914, a 
vote in sympathy with the Government 
Plumage Bill was passed. 


We believe that the proposed restrictive 
legislation would have a precisely similar 
effect in our own country. There is an 
element of insincerity in pleading for the 
humane treatment of animals, go long as 
thousands of beautiful birds are slaughtered 
and rare species exterminated in order to 
satisly the demands of fashion. Every 
other step is hindered by this rock of 
offence. Moreover, the public regulation of 
fashion in the interests of mercy and 
loving kindness will act like a moral tonic 
at a time when it is greatly needed. Ex- 
pensive habits in food and clothes are 
tyrannous masters and soon blunt the 
finer moral sensibilities. The present 
lavishness in dress, in which good taste is 
so often sacrificed to display, encourages 
the temper which does not care to ask 
where things come from or how they are 
made. But these questions must be asked 
if we are not to be the selfish accomplices 
of cruelty and wrong. Those of our readers 
who desire more information about the 
Plumage Bill and ways in which they can 
help the cause should write to the Secretary, 
The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, $.W. 


* * * 


Ture will be some natural disappoint- 
ment that the proposal of the Bishop of 
Lincoln to omit the word ‘‘ obey ’’ and to 
assimilate the pledge made by the woman 
to that made by the man in the Marriage 
Service of the Church_of England was 


annual meeting of the Zoological Society of 
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withdrawn in the Upper House of Canter - 
bury Convocation last week. Evidently 
the Bishop of Lincoln had come to the 
conclusion that he must wait for a better 
opportunity in order to secure a full and 
sympathetic discussion. Meanwhile the 
idea which seems to lurk in some minds, 
that the omission of the word ‘‘ obey’”’ 
might create serious practical difficulties 
and introduce an element of disorder into 
home life, ought to be examined by bishops 
and others in the light of practical ex- 
perience. In this matter Nonconformists 
have full liberty, as the word is no part of 
the legal formula. Thousands of mar- 
riages must take place every year without 
its use, and we have never heard that they 
turn out disastrously,.or that the omission 
affects the intrinsic sacredness of the 
marriage tie in any way whatever. 


* * * 


Frienps of peace will be grateful to the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford for their 
support in Convocation of a proposal to 
enlarge the scope of a new petition, which 
it is suggested should be introduced in the 
Litany. The petition is as follows: “ That 
it may please Thee to bless and keep the 
King’s Forces by sea and Jand and to shield 
them in dangers and adversities.’’ The 
Bishop of Lincoln moved to substitute 
‘* All servants of the King’’ for ‘‘ The 
King’s Forces.’’ It is an admirable change, 
and if the spirit in which it is conceived 
could be made to prevail, it would help 
to give the Church a new outlook over 
the whole field of modern life by weakening 
the defences of its aristocratic traditions, 
which still keep it in close association 
with the governing classes, and make it 
more natural for it to pray for the army 
and navy than for miners and operatives 
and school teachers and social reformers, 
and all who by their industry and charac- 
ter uphold the pillars of the State. 


* % %* 


Ir would be in our opinion a still greater 
improvement if the words ‘‘ all servants of 
the King ’’ were given greater definition— 
our prayers often tend to become too vague— 
and in this way all the challenging realities 
of our industrial life were brought into 
close association with the spirit of worship. 
The stately beauty of the Prayer Book 
lays its enchantment upon the mind and 
makes many educated people indifferent 
to its omissions. They hardly perceive its 
failure to provide suitable expression alike 
for popular devotion and for many of the 
needs of a society which is more concerned 
with industry and the common welfare 
than with the fate of kings or the issues 
of war. After discussion the Bishop of 
Lincoln withdrew his amendment on the 
understanding that the whole matter 
would be referred to a committee for 


further consideration. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1914. 


A PRAYER OF SOCRATES. 


BeroreE the time of Socrates the Greeks 
prayed to their gods very much as many 
people do in Christian churches to-day. 


They asked for gifts and favours; they — 


cried for help against their enemies ; they 
begged forgiveness, to be saved from 
the deserts of their own wrong doings. 
The form of their petitions was~ more 


crude in old times; they talked to their aaa 
deities in blunt, business-like phrases, — 


and set forth their claims for indulgence 
in very» uncompromising terms. Com- 
pared with the chastened and devout 
language of modern or medieval liturgies, 
the prayers of Homeric heroes before 
battle, or of a priest before or after sacrifice, 
would often sound coarse and irreverent. 
And the matter of the prayer, the things 
sought for, the petition itself, would be, 
generally, perhaps, of a more earthy and 
sensual type. But then, as now, the idea 
of gaining something by asking for it, of 
winning the favour and appeasing the wrath 
of superior beings, was largely the moving 
impulse in worship. Homer records the 


prayer of Chryses, priest of Apollo, in | 


such words as these: ‘‘ Harken to me, 
Lord of the silver bow ! 
temple pleasing to thee, or ever offered 


to thee fat flesh of bulls and goats, then 


Ds 
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If ever I built a 


do thou accomplish now my desire,’ — 


And Nestor, when the Trojans were 
driving the Greeks before them, cries : 
‘*Q Father Zeus, if ever one of us, in 
wheat-bearing Argos, did burn the fat 
thighs of bull or sheep, and prayed that 
he might return thither, and thou didst 
promise to assent thereto—of these things 
be thou mindful now, and avert the 
pitiless day, nor suffer the Trojans thus 
to overcome the Achaians.’’ 

Some of those ancient prayers remind 
us of Luther demanding of the Lord that 
he spare the life of his great comrade in 
the fight with Rome. In the hour when 
Melanchthon was thought to be dying, 
Luther went to the window, and leaning 
out into the night, pleaded for his recovery. 
And Melanchthon recovered. 
friend of that wrestling with God in the 
dark hour, the sturdy reformer said: 
‘*T so rubbed His ears with his promises 
that He could not refuse my petition.’’ 

Prior to that wonderful fifth century B.c. 
the crude religious conceptions of striking 
a profitable bargain with their gods by 
prayers and sacrifices seemed to linger 
among the Greeks, and inspired much of 
their worship. The old proverb, quoted 
by Hesiod, expressed the belief that ‘* as 
a man may prevail over a king and win 
his favour by gifts, so may he_ prevail 
with a god.’? More reverent and rational 
ideas find expression in the great tragic 
poets of Athens ; but it is in the Socrates 
of Xenophon, and the great Disputant 
idealised in Plato’s Dialogues that the 
finer religious spirit meets us. Though 
ethics, in the large and deep significance 
of that word, was the main purpose of 
Socrates, in his searching dialectics, the 
religious temper, the spirit of devoutness, 
must have ruled strongly within him. 
Xenophon tells us that he ‘* used to pray 
only for that which is good, without going 
into particulars, believing that the gods 


Telling his | 
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best know what zs good,’’ and says that 
Socrates loved to commend the old Spartan 
prayer: ‘‘ Give us, O King Zeus, that 
which is good, whether we pray for it or 
not, and avert the evil, even if we pray 
for it.’’ If with scant means Socrates 
offered but small sacrifices, he believed 
that he was ‘‘ in no wise inferior to those 
who made frequent and large. sacrifices 
from an ample store.’’ It were ill for 
the gods, he thought, could they take 
delight in large sacrifices rather than in 
small, ‘‘ for then oftentimes would the 
offerings of bad men be more acceptable 
than those of good men. Nor for men 
themselves would hfe be worth living, if 
the offerings of a villain, because they 
. were great, found more favour in heaven 
than those of a righteous man, which 
were small.’’ His belief was that ‘‘ the 
joy of the gods is greater in proportion 
to the holiness of the giver, not to the 
greatness of his gift.’’ 

In the Dialogues of Plato, where the 
moral aim is so persistent and prevailing 
_ the religious attitude of his great pro- 
tagonist is revealed to us but indirectly, 
for the most part. We sometimes hear 
Socrates say, ‘‘ Offer up a prayer for me 
before I proceed.’’ He will say this when 
about to set forth on some fresh inguiry, 
or in making a further attempt to explain 
his thoughts to others. At other times he 
will ask them to wait while he offers the 
prayer himself. As a rule, no words 
are spoken; but the idea is suggested 
of composing the mind by turning it 
toward that- which is above—the wish 
to be imspired or guided, in thought 
and utterance, by the spirit of wisdom 
and truth. 

But on one memorable occasion Plato 
gives us the words of the prayer, as if 
from the lips of Socrates himself; and 
whether they were his or were from the pen 
of his great disciple, they do undoubtedly 
express the mind and spirit of that noble 
Athenian whose life was one long im- 
passioned search after knowledge and 
beauty and the good. This prayer occurs 
at the close of the long dialogue between 
Socrates and Phedrus, in which the 
nature of love and the conflict of the higher 
and the lower qualities in the soul of man 
are discussed, through the long, slow hours 
of a summer day. The scene of the 
dialogue is not, as with most, in the city, 
but on the banks of the Ilissus, a small 
stream which, rising on the northern slopes 
of Mount Hymettus, flowed at a short 
distance to the east of Athens, and then, 
passing through the city, south of the 
Acropolis, was lost in the marshes of the 
Athenian plain, to the south-west. 
Socrates, who rarely leaves the city, has 
been allured by Phedrus this summer 
morning into the country, and they have 
spent the day in discussion on the banks 
of the stream, where a large plane tree 
made for them a shady place. 

On coming thither in the morning, the 
beauty of the scene, the brightness of the 
summer day, the sounds and sights, of the 
open air, with Nature in one of her happiest 
moods, had flung the magic of their en- 
chantment on this man of the city. Socrates 
becomes like a child in his simple, light- 
hearted enjoyment of it all; he breaks 
forth into exuberant praise, in language 
that a modern Wordsworthian might envy ; 


‘* By Heré, a fair resting place, full of 
summer sounds and scents. Here is this 
lofty and spreading plane tree, and the 
aonus castus, higl and clustering, in the 
fullest blossom and the greatest frag- 
rance; and the stream which flows be- 
neath the plane tree is deliciously cool to 
the feet. How delightful is the breeze— 
so very sweet; and there is a sound in the 
air, shrill and summerlike, which makes 
answer to the chorus of the cicade. But 
the greatest charm of all is the grass, like a 
pillow gently sloping to the head. My dear 
Phedrus, you have been an admirable 
guide.’’ 

And Phadrus answers: ‘‘ What an 
incomprehensible being you are, Socrates ; 
when you are in the country, as you say, 
you really are like some stranger who 1s 
led about by a guide. Do you ever cross 
the border? I rather think that you 
never venture outside the gates.’’ 

“* Very true, my good friend, and I hope 
that you will excuse me when you hear 
the reason, which is, that I am a lover of 
knowledge, and the men who dwell in the 
city are my teachers, and not the trees 
or the country.’ 

Then follows the reading of discourse 
which Phedrus has brought with him, and 
the great discussion, continued through 
the summer hours, unwearied and ever 
deepening in interest, till the conclusion 
is reached concerning the true nature of 
love, and the kind of men who may be 
called, ‘‘ not wise, for that is a great 
name, which belongs to God alone, but 
lovers of wisdom or philosophers.’’? Then 
Phedrus says, ‘‘ And now as the heat of 
the day is abated, let us depart.’’ 

‘“Should we not,’’ replies Socrates, 
‘* first offer up a prayer to the deities of 
the place ? ’’ 

‘* By all means.”’ 

‘* Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods 
who haunt this place, give me beauty in 
the inward soul; may I reckon the wise 
alone to be wealthy, and may I have only 
so much of gold as a temperate man, and 
he only, can possess and rightly use. 
Anything more? The prayer, I think, is 
enough for me.’’ 

To mar the beauty and simplicity of 
that by any comment would surely be a 
kind of sacrilege. One may suggest only 
that, if we ever take upon ourselves to ask 
for gift or blessing from the Higher Powers, 
here is a noble example of the spirit and 
temper of such petition. For, clearly, the 
motive or intent of this prayer is to raise 
life to its highest on the spiritual side, and 
reduce it to its simplest in relation to 
material things. It desires the loftiest 
good for the true self—beauty in the in- 
ward soul. It yearns for the insight which 
discerns that wisdom alone is real wealth. 
It disdains all worldly possessions beyond 
those which can be justly owned and 
rightly employed by the temperate, self- 
controlled mind. 

There will be those in every age, in 
Athens then as in London now, who think 
that in having many things, in owning 
and enjoying ‘‘ great possessions,’’ in 
having access to all varieties of pleasure— 
in amusement, dress, diet, travel, society, 
we live the fullest life and obtain the 
richest experience, and fulfil the end of 
existence here upon earth. There are 
others who believe that by simplicity in 


external things, by reducing life to its 
lowest terms on the physical side, they get 
power to raise it to its highest terms In 
things of the spirit. Socrates and Plato 
were of these last, as Jesus and St. Francis 
were; as Emerson and Thoreau in later 
times were ; as an ever-increasing number 
in our own day are. I would cast in my 
lot with these ; and if in certain moods I 
dared to ask gifts of the Unseen and 
Eternal Spirit of Life, I would desire to 
pray, if not in the words, yet after the 
manner of Socrates, that summer evening 
on the banks of the Tissus stream. 

Yet for us, to whom religion may have 
come to have a deeper significance, or, 
at least, a different significance, from that 
which it had for those ancient folk, prayer 
will ‘oftenest mean something other and 
greater than a request or petition of 
any kind. As we realise the immensity 
of the world in which we live, the vastness 
of time, the majesty of law, the slowly 
evolving purpose of the mysterious order 
which through the ages rolls on its way, 
and as we feel that in and through it all 
a spirit of life, a mystic presence, a per- 
vading and prevailing power, for ever 
works, for ever hides, and yet in part 
reveals, its secret mind—as we apprehend 
this, and then, in our highest moments 
of vision, know that something in ourselves, 
our intelligence, our will, our love, is 
kindred to that spirit, is at one with that 
heavenly mind—then, surely, all our 
begging petitions and pleadings of personal 
desire die away, and prayer becomes a 
silent, wordless communing with the 
eternal, a joy of heart that knows no limit, 
a peace of mind that passeth under- 
standing. Sometimes it will take the 
form of submission, the finite will surren- 
dered in courageous trust to the infinite 
will; sometimes it may be simply the 
temper of acceptance, the opening of the 
soul’s deeper consciousness to the in- 
flowings of beauty, of love, of thought, 
the sources of which are beyond the sense, 
beyond the reach of reason and of pure 
intellect ; and sometimes it will be the 
soul’s ascending effort, the aspiration of 
our whole nature towards that which is 
above us, towards that which we would 
be, and feel that we have the latent 
capacity to become—the promise and the 
presage of complete fulfilment, through 
life’s onward movement of adventure 
in the days and the ages that are to be. 

We may or may not use the old word, 
and call such attitude or exercise of mind 
‘* prayer ’’—that is of small moment ; 
but this, for the reverent mind, is that 
reality of devotion, this, the significance 
of that religious experience, which lifts 
the finite into union with the infinite, 
and links our passing moods and fitful 
endeavours to the eternal purposes of 
God. Without it life tends to become 
arid and cold, stricken with poverty at 
its inmost heart. It is- good to have 
escaped from the childish superstitions, « 
from the illusions of the poor religious 
mendicant, begging at the gates of heaven 
for favours and pardons and special gifts ; 
it is well to have ceased to think of God 
aS an almighty almsgiver, or as a weak, 
indulgent parent, to be won by the plead- 
ings of a foolish or naughty child. Yet the 
great need remains—the sense of com- 
munion with something greater, diviner 
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than ourselves, the outgoing of the heart 
towards the Heart of the Universe, the 
fellowship of thought and will with the 
eternal purpose of the spirit, the aspira- 
tion of the noblest self within towards the 
everlasting Beauty, Goodness, Truth or 
Love which is the soul’s abiding refuge and 
home. And to yield to this need and 
realise something of the mystery of the 
Divine, within us and beyond—this, surely, 
is the true significance of prayer, this is 
to pray, never in mere petitions; rarely, 
perhaps, in spoken words, but always 
‘‘in the spirit,’’? and sometimes ‘‘ with 
the understanding also.”’ 


WwW. Je J. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL 
MINISTRY. 


By Epwarp Lewis. 


Waite the word ‘ Kikuyu,’’—almost 
as blessed a word as Mesopotamia—is 
ringing in our ears, and we are doubtless 
thinking not a little, both good and bad, 
about ‘* holy orders,’’ it may not be amiss 
if we spare a thought or two in reference 
to a kindred matter in our nonconformist 
communities. 

I am not sure that the laity as a whole 
are satisfied with the ministry in our 
churches ; I know a few ministers who are 
not at all satisfied with their position ; 
though perhaps not just in the way in which 
a layman would think at first thought. I 
am writing from their point of view. It 
is my own. - 

A man who regards his ministry, not as a 
profession, hut as a vocation, finds out 
before very long that the conditions under 
which he works are such that he cannot 
exercise it in the way he wants-to do. . 

The root of the difficulty lies in the fact 
that he is called to serve an organisation. 
It is sometimes urged as a criticism against 
some churches that they are ‘‘ simply 
preaching stations’’; the thought behind 
this criticism is that churches should be 
many-branched organisations, busy with 
multifarious activities like a hive. Let it 
be granted for the moment that this is a 
good thing ; what follows? An organisation 
requires two things, chiefly: an organiser, 
and money. The money matter is not the 
less important, and it is well to face the 
fact that in most of our churches the 
treasury is, if not the centre of interest, the 
centre of concern. Church organisation 
centres on the treasury. It is rather 
terrible to have to confess it, but it has 
come to this. I think that it was necessary 
that it should come to this. That is one 
reason why I am against organisation. A 
minister's happy tenure of office is very 
largely determined by the seat-rents and 

_ collections. A minister is ‘‘ called ’’—I 
do not say that other things are not taken 
into consideration—in the hope that he 
will ‘* fill the church.’? When the income 
begins to fall away, whispers begin to arise 
as to whether ‘* he is quite the right man,”’ 
or perhaps that ‘‘ he has finished his work 
among us.’’ In deacons’ meetings finance 
occupies the major portion of the time. 
Anniversary services, and the like, are 
pious methods of getting a big collection ; 


the ‘‘ special preacher ’’ is chosen almost 
entirely with that object in view. The 
subsidiary organisations of the church are 
a kind of net spread out to get aS many 
persons as possible into connection with 
the church. Some churches go very 
near to touting for adherents; and that 
delicious bit of pungent criticism in the 
second chapter of the Epistle of James, 
about the ‘‘ man with a gold ring’ is not 
out of date. 

In the majority of cases, the largest 
single item in the debit side of church 
accounts is the stipend of the minister. If 
one inquires why this is so, the answer 
seems to be that he has a right to it so 
long as he is worth it; that is to say, so 
long as he can earn it, and as much more 
as is necessary to keep the organisation 
going. 

Who has not heard this question, ‘* Will 
he come for what we can afford to pay ?’”; 
and from this it is only a step to an 
illuminating question and answer made in 
my hearing not long ago: ‘‘Can we afford 
to give him so much?’’; ‘‘ Oh, yes, he 
will’ soon make it up.’?’ When church 
funds are low, a minister feels very un- 
comfortable ; he may be forgiven for feel- 
ing that he is not doing all that is expected 
of him, and that it is somehow ‘‘ up to 
him ’’ to improve matters, or take less, 
or go. 

1 venture to say that there is no man who 
feels his ministry to be a vocation, who is 
not fearfully bruised in his heart by these 
things. 

Because a church is an organisation it is 
natural and inevitable that it should seek 
the service of a man who is an organiser. 
He may be a ‘‘ man of God ’’ ag well, but 
the success of the thing requires that he 
must be an organiser; that is to say, that 
he must visit the homes of the people and 
make himself pleasant, attend all kinds of 
meetings, be able to speak on almost 
every subject under the sun, take several 
kinds of classes, initiate good works, run 
this and that, represent his congregation 
in denominational gatherings; he must 
be a preacher, a pastor, the secretary of a 
company, the managing director of a 
thriving business. In addition to this, he 
must keep up a ‘‘ style ’’ consistent with 
his position, and suffer all the social en- 
tanglements connected therewith, whether 
he likes it or no; and he must be a credit 
to his church in local public affairs. This, 
which I have set down, is perhaps the 
minimum which is expected of our pro- 
fessional ministry. 

Some of us are in revolt; not against 
the amount of work we have to do, but 
against the kind of work we have to do. 
Some of us are in revolt against the size of 
our stipends ; not that they are too small 
—we think it a strange thing that any 
‘“man of God’’ should think that he is 
not being paid enough—but because they 
are too big. Some of us are feeling that it is 
impossible to exercise the vocation of a 
man of God and be entangled in organisa- 
tion at all. 

I use the phrase ** man of Ged’’ in th 
prophetic sense ; I know that the manager 
of a business concern may be a man of 
God, for the divine gifts are divers, but 
IT am thinking of the prophetic office as 
distinct from the pastoral or the secre- 
tarial. The church has pretty well made 


the prophetic ministry impossible ; it has 


almost organised it out of existence. One — 


need not go much further to find sufficient 
reason for its decadence. es 
The man of God must be a poor man; 
he ought to subsist on the personally 
besought charity of others, or get his bread 
by the work of his hands, or (and I admit 
that this is compromising with the status 
quo) receive a bare living from those to 
whom he preaches. He ought to live in 
the country where a man has still the 
chance of a natural, free, companionship 
with God. He ought to be aloof from 
the world ; it is not necessary for him to be 
always mixing with people that he may 
know their private needs, his business is 


fee 


with the eternal needs of the soul, and to 5 
mediate that Eternal Word which, when _ 


it is implanted in the heart, is the Grace 
which is sufficient and adaptable to every 
kind of need. He ought to live a wild life, 
and come to the congregation gathered to 
meet him as John the Baptist came from 
the desert. 
and if you think that this cuts him off 
from the deepest experiences of human life, 


He ought to be celibate ;- | 


it can only bé said that Jesus (and many ~ 


others) did not seem to labour under this 
disadvantage. He ought not to be 
‘* attached ’’ to any one congregation ; 
he might serve many congregations, a 
district of congregations ; but he must be 
as free and as independent as the Spirit 
that moves him. I. can imagine busy, 
careworn, weary, world-entangled people 
saying in respect of their weekly gathering 
for worship, ‘‘ The Man of God will be 


with us,’’ and they would say it with a — 


strange throbbing expectation in the heart 
and a lighting up of the eyes which does not 
characterise your ordinary modern wor- 


shipper when he thinks of Sabbath morning ~ 


prayer. And I can imagine the man of. 
God coming to these expectant people, 
calm, aloof, austere, almost unknown, but 
with something about him which suggests 
the Bigger World, which is the Other 
World, the great life, the Universal Soul, - 
the all-embracing Harmony, the Reality of 
God, the Rest which ever ‘‘ flows around 
our restlessness.’’ 

Candidly, does the ordinary professional 
ministry suggest this as a-rule, or anything 
like it ? ~ 

It is impracticable, you say; the 
churches would go to pieces! Well, I 
cannot pretend that I am anxious about 
the immortality of the churches ; but, as a 
matter of fact, you could still have your 
organisation. The money you now spend 
on the man who may be a man of God, but 
has no chance to express himself as such, 
you might use in order to pay a pastor, or 
secretary, or superintendent, or minister, 
or whatever you might call him (or them) ; 
the man who would visit the sick, and run 
the organisation, and be willing to be the 
victim of his pocket-book. But let the 
man of God go into the wilderness, and 
come to you with all the freshness, power, 
eternity of the wilderness upon him. 

We are dying for a baptism of the Spirit, 
and the men from whose hands the waters 
of this Baptism might fall we keep on 
doorsteps and at committee-tables, and 
within the wheels of organisation. Who 
are these men? Where are they? Are 
there any? These are the questions of | 
traitorous doubt and of atheism. Did 
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divine inspiration run into a cul de sac two 
thousand years ago ? 
How can the Church discover them ? 
Perhaps’ she cannot ; maybe she has for so 
long been looking for a different kind of 
thing that she has lost the eye for this. 
Perhaps if one stood out with the authentic 
sign we should cast him forth and crucify 
him. Anyhow, you say, the thing is im- 
practicable ; we are in a groove and “we 
can’t get out of it. Then you had better 
take your chalk and write Ichabod., 

This is a cry de Profundis ; maybe a 
few will understand. 


eee ee NE te 


THE 
RELIGIOUS ORGANISATION 
OF MODERN JEWRY. 


ORGANISATION for religious purposes 
forms the basic foundation of every Jewish 
community. However numerous its social 
and educational institutions may be, 
however vigorous its economic and political 
life, every community owes its origin to 
the desire of its earliest members to meet 
together for public worship. As soon as 
there are in a town ten adult males above 
the age of thirteen—the minimum neces- 
sary for congregational service—they as- 
semble in the house of one of their number 
or in a hired room for common prayer on 
Sabbaths and festivals. If the spirit of 
piety in their midst is not strong enough 
to draw them together every Sabbath, they 
are at least impelled by their racial con- 
sciousness to celebrate the festivals with 
their historic memories and symbolic 
ceremonies ; but should they be deaf even 
to the appeal of these hallowed associations 
they can rarely resist the solemn call of the 
New Year and the Day of Atonement, 
which summons the children of Israel in all 
lands to prayer and penitence. With the 
lapse of time the little community out- 
grows its modest meeting-place, and must 
build unto itself a synagogue, a task in 
which it is usually aided by co-religionists 
from neighbouring towns and the metro- 
polis ; and the conduct of the service, which 
was formerly read simply by a layman, is 
now entrusted to a professional cantor, 
the Chazan, who intones the prayers 
according to the traditional melodies with 
expert ability. The founders of the com- 
munity are thus the builders of its first 
synagogue. A further increase of the 
congregation enables it to appoint a Rabbi 
in addition to the cantor, and the continued 
growth of the community, whether by 
natural accretion or immié¢ration, results 
in the rise of other synagogues, some of 
which are founded by groups of fellow- 
townsmen from another country. Thus, 
in London, New York, and other great 
cities in the West, there are numerous 
houses of prayer called Chevroth, bearing 
the name of the native place of their 
founders, such as the ‘‘ Lodz Chevrah ”’ 
or ‘‘ Cracow Congregation,’’ a pheno- 
menon attesting the local patriotism of the 
Jew. 

The synagogue is the basic religious 
institution of the community, but it by no 
means sufiices for the variety of its 
spiritual needs. and religious requirements, 
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and hence it must be supplemented by a 


series of other institutions. First comes 
the schoolroom, generally situated on the 
premises of the synagogue itself, in which 
the children are taught the Hebrew 
language and the tenets of Judaism. 
Secondly comes the slaughter-house, in 
which cattle and poultry that are permitted 
to be eaten are killed in accordance with 
Rabbinical law to provide kosher meat. 
Next comes the Mikvah or bath for ritual 
purification, which is far more prevalent 
in the Hast than in the West; and then a 
separate cemetery, consecrated to the 
reception of the dead. In the West, and 
among those assimilated to Western modes 
of life, the schoolroom is for the use of the 
children. But in the Hast, and among 
those settled in the West who still preserve 
the ways of the Hast, the schoolroom is a 
Beth Hamidrash, a house of study in which 
adult congregants foregather at night for 
the study of the Talmud under the guidance 
of the Rabbi, and in which even during the 
day pious greybeards meditate over the 
fathomless wonders of the Torah. In such 
communities the children receive religious 
instruction in a private school (Cheder) 
kept by a teacher in his own house, or in a 
publicly supported institution called a 
Talmud Torah (‘ Study of the Law ’’). 
The provision of kosher meat in a populous 
centre demands several abattoirs, equipped 
by a large staff of licensed slaughterers, and 
controlled by a board representing the 
various synagogues in the town, the Board 
of Shechita or ‘‘ Slaughtering.’’ The 
religious requirements of the community 
as regards food are not complete, however, 
until it also possesses a bakery for the pro- 
duction of bread and cakes, and a dairy for 
the production of milk and butter, accord- 
ing to Jewish ritual law. The cemetery is 
generally administered by the council of 
the synagogue or of a union of synagogues, 
but rt is occasionally controlled by an 
independent burial society; whilst the 
final rites connected with the interment 
of the dead are usually discharged by the 
Chevrah Kadisha, a ‘‘ Holy Brotherhood ”’ 
whose members are animated by a high 
sense of religious duty. 

‘The foregoing description. of the growth 
of a congregation applies in essentials to 
all parts of the world. It reflects the 
usual course of development in all English- 
speaking countries, where the State does 
not interfere with the religious liberty of 
its Jewish subjects, who may establish 
congregations and build synagogues when- 
ever they please, but it 1s the subject to 
certain qualifications on the Continent. 
It is true that the constitution of the Lon- 
don United Synagogue was approved by 
Act of Parliament, but this measure was 
desired by the founders of the United 
Synagogue themselves, and was not dic- 
tated by the Government. It is because 
of the complete liberty allowed by the civil 
authority, both national and municipal, 
that the ecclesiastical system of Jewry in 
English countries consists mainly of 
separate congregations, each of which is 
independent of and unconnected with the 
other. Apart from the United Synagogue 
and the Federation of Synagogues in Lon- 
don there is no other ecclesiastical union 
in British Jewry, but the Chief Rabbi of 
the United Synagogue is also elected 


| by representatives of other congregations 


in England and the British Colonies, and is 
thus recognised as the spiritual head of the 
majority of the Jews in the British Empire. 
In the United States, however, every con- 
gregation is a law unto itself, though 
conferences both of the Orthodox and of 
the Reform Rabbis are held periodically 
to discuss religious questions and decide 
upon common action. 

On the Continent the tutelage exercised 
by the Government over its Jewish com- 
munity in the middle ages has been pre- 
served for the most part to the present day, 
though in Western Europe it has assumed 
a constitutional form, free from any des- 
potic or humiliating feature. In Germany 
and Austria every Jew must be a member 
of the congregation in his town and con- 
tribute the tax imposed upon him (an 
obligation that is enforced, if necessary, by 
the civil authority), and only those are 
exempted from this duty who take the 
extreme step of formally renouncing their 
Judaism by declaring themselves con- 
fessionslos. The formation of congrega- 
tions and their approval by the local .or 
central Government is compulsory in these 
countries, but there is no uniformity in 
either of them as regards the exact measure 
of control exercised by the civil authority. 
In Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse, and Meck- 
lenburg, the congregations are administered 
by a central board, directly responsible 
to the Government, which sanctions the 
election of Rabbis; but in Prussia there 
is no central board, and each community 
can create its own ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, though under the general supervision 
of the State. In Austria and Hungary 
there is likewise local autonomy, but in 
Moravia the committee of every congrega- 
tion must be reported to the police, and 
the election of a Rabbi must be confirmed 
by the authorities. In France, since the 
Act of Separation, the ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation of the Jews is free from Govern- 
ment control, but the system of consistories 
originated by Napoleon L, with a central 
council in Paris,fis still maintained, a system 
that likewise prevails in Holland, Belgium, 
and Alsace-Loraine. In Russia, as in 
Central Europe, every Jew must belong 
to some congregation, whilst new congre- 
gations can be formed only with the per- 
mission of the Government. Moreover, 
every congregation usually has two Rabbis, 
a spiritual head, elected by itself, and a 
second chief, the ‘‘ Crown Rabbi,’’ ap- 
pointed by the Government to keep the 
registry of births, marriages, and deaths ; 
but there is no Chief Rabbi for the entire 
Empire or for any province. In Turkey 
there is an elaborate system of communal 
organisation, governed by a national 
council, a temporal council, and a spiritual 
council; and the Chief Rabbi, whose 
election requires the sanction of the 
Government, is endowed by it with high 
powers of authority over the spiritual 
affairs of the whole of Ottoman Jewry. 

It will thus be seen that there is no central 
religious authority in Israel, no single 
ecclesiastical dignitary who exercises a 
universal overlordship. Each country is 
independent of the other; for the most 
part each local congregation is independent 
of the others in the same country, and 
even each synagogue is independent of 
others in the same town. But what 


binds the great majority of congregations 
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together and supplies an element of uni- 
formity is the accepted authority of 
traditional law as embodied in the.Talmud 
and codified in Joseph Caro’s Shulchan 
Aruch (‘‘ Table Prepared*’).. It is in 
conformity with these codes that most 
of the Chief Rabbis, be their diocese an 
empire, a country, or merely a congrega- 
tion, conduct their administration, though 
personal proclivities and .local circum- 
stances produce a certain variety of atti- 
tude to laws that are not of fundamental 
importance. The Chief Rabbi usually per- 
forms his ecclesiastical functions through 
the medium. of a court, the Beth Din 
(‘‘ Court of Judgment ’’), in which he is 
assisted by two or more. Rabbis, and he 
bears the title of Rosh Beth.Din (‘‘ Head of 
the Court of Judgment’). This Court, 
the modern counterpart of the ancient 
Sanhedrin, decides all questions pertaining 
to the religious domain. It issues marriage 
certificates and bills of divorce; it deals 
with cases of proselytism; it examines 
and licenses slaughterers, who must pro- 
duce their knives for searching inspection, 
and. it also licenses butchers; it takes 
systematic measures to ensure the ritual 
fitness of all food offered for Jewish con- 
sumption, not only meat, but also bread, 
milk, butter, and cheese; it supervises 
the baking of unleavened bread for Pass- 
over; and it solves numberless problems 
relating to ritual observances and cere- 
monies that arise in the daily life of the 
community. Its authority is seldom 
questioned, and it is noteworthy that in 
the few cases in which the authority of the 
Chief Rabbi in England has been disputed 
by provincial butchers, in regard to pro- 
nouncing on the kashrus or ritual fitness 
of meat offered for sale, it has been upheld 
by the civil court. The jurisdiction of the 
Beth Din usually comprises only questions 
of religious law, but civil disputes are 
also often voluntarily submitted to its 


decision, and cases in which both parties | 


are Jews are also occasionally referred 
to it by civil judges. 

The aspirant to the Rabbinate: must 
undergo a long course of training in a 
theological seminary before he is qualified 
to receive the title of Rabbi. The instruc- 
tion in the few seminaries (Yeshiboth) in 
Russia is modelled largely on the system 
observed throughout the middle ages and 
is almost wholly confined to Hebrew lore ; 
and after the student has passed a search- 
Ing examination in the Talmud and the 
ritual codes by his teacher or another 
Rabbi he is given the diploma of Hattarat 
Horaah (‘* permission to teach and 
decide ’’), which attests his ability to 
discharge Rabbinical functions. The di- 
ploma confers no sacred power and is not 
a priestly licence; it may be acquired 
by any layman who is sufficiently learned 
im Rabbinic lore, and its holder derives 
the authority to act as Rabbi from the 
congregation that appoints him. , During 
the nineteenth century modern Rabbinical 
seminaries were established in Western 
Europe and America,* at which stress is 


* The most important seminaries, in the order 
of their foundation, are those of Breslau (1854), 
London (1856), Berlin (the moderately conser- 
vative Lehranstalt fir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in 1872,"and the strictly orthodox 
Rabbiner Semimar in 1873), Cincinnati (1874), 
ae (1877), New York (1886), and Vienna 
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laid upon the acquisition of an advanced 
secular education in addition to the know- 
ledge necessary for the Rabbinical office, 
and hence the modern Rabbi generally 
possesses a university degree. He is 
further distinguished from his colleagues 
in Eastern countries and from most of the 
Rabbis ministering to foreign congrega- 
tions in the West by a more practical con- 
ception of his office. The Rabbi of the 
Eastern type delivers sermons only oc- 
casionally, which are profound expositions 
of Talmudical texts; he answers all 
questions relating to religious customs 
and ritual practice; but he makes little 
or no attempt to take account of the in- 
fluence of modern conditions upon Judaism. 
The Western Rabbi preaches sermons 
regularly in the vernacular, in which he 
deals with problems of the day and tries 
to reconcile Jewish tradition with modern 
thought ; he supervises the religious edu- 
cation of the young; he visits his congre- 
gants; and he is regarded and accepted 
in the outer world as the representative 
of his community. The professional as- 
similation of the modern Rabbi to the 
Christian minister has in England gone 
to the extent of his adopting the ordinary 
clerical garb and the title of ‘‘ Reverend.’’* 
But in the purely ecclesiastical sphere 
he enjoys less authority than his Hastern 
colleague; the latter is the undisputed 
leader of his community, the arbiter in 
all questions of religious observance, 
whereas the modern Rabbi is often the 
mere instrument of his congregation, 
whose will is sovereign in all proposed 
changes of the ritual or liturgy. 

The centuries of dispersion and myriad- 
fold» dismemberment of Jewry have 
naturally produced divergencies of syna- 
gogue ritual that are quite unconnected 
with differences of doctrine. There are 
two main systems which are grouped 
around the ritual of the Ashkenazim, or 
Jews of Germany (Heb., Ashkenaz), and 
around that of the Sephardim, or Jews of 
Spain (Heb., Sephard). The Ashkenazic 
liturgy, which is by far the most exten- 
sively used, has undergone minor varia- 
tions in Russia and Poland as well as in 
England and America; whilst the 
Sephardic ritual, which differs in the se- 


quence of certain prayers and the text of 


others and shows a preference for the com- 
positions of writers of Spanish origin, is 
exclusively employed by the descendants 
of the exiled Jews of Spain and Portugal, 
who migrated mostly to Turkey and the 
other lands washed by the Mediterranean, 
as well as, in smaller groups, to England 
and Holland, and even to various parts 
of North and South America. The 
Sephardic ritual has also undergone certain 
variations, the principal being the Cas- 
tilian, the Aragonian, the Catalonian, and 
the Provengal, whilst further variations 
are found among the Jews of Arabia and 
Morocco, The Sephardim, moreover, who 
probably do not number more than half 
a million.in all, differ from the Ash- 
kenazim in their pronunciation of Hebrew 
and attach less importance to an elaborately 
musical service. They: have their own 


* The late Chief Rabbi of England, Dr. 


‘Herman Adler, once conferred the title of 


“ Reverend” upon a schoolmaster, an act which 
aroused considerable criticism as being utterly 
foreign to Jewish tradition. 


synagogues and their own independent — 
Rabbis, but in all the essentials of faith — 
and observance they acknowledge the 
same traditional authority as the majority — 


of Jewry. ee 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 


all private information should be accompanied by — 


the name and address of the senders. 


PROFESSOR BURY ON “FREEDOM _ 


OF THOUGHT.’’ 


Sir,—Most of the notices of Prof. 
Bury’s book have been severe on what the 
writers regard as the anti-religious tone 
of the author. I have been somewhat 
surprised that THe [yqurirer should have 
taken the same course, both in its review 


of the book and in Mr. Mellone’s articles. 


J am not concerned to defend the attitude 


or the tone of the author, although I con- | 


fess they did not affect me as they did 
Mr. Mellone. 


He says: ‘‘ He writes in a © 


temper of extreme hostility to all forms _ 


of Christianity.’’ Again: ‘‘ This bitter 
partisan prejudice affects and distorts the 
author’s view of almost every fact to which 
he refers in the history of the Christian 
Church.’’ This, in my view, is the 
language of exaggeration. It seems to 
me that Mr. Mellone has overlooked the 
main point of the book. He says: ‘‘ We 


are now facing the central question involved. 


in the position taken by Mr. J. B. Bury 
in his book on the history of what he 
calls ‘ Freedom of Thought.” What is 
Authority ?’’ Now I maintain that 
although Mr. Mellone elects to make 
‘* Authority ’’ the subject of his articles , 
that is not ‘‘ the central question ’’ of 
the professor’s book. The question of 
authority, only occupies some six out of 
251 pages of the book. The declared 
object of the work is to give the history 
of ‘‘ the issue of a continuous struggle 
between authority and reason’’; to 
indicate ‘‘ the directions and interactions 
of the intellectual and social forces, 
which, since the fall of ancient civilisation, 
have hindered and helped the emancipa- 
tion of reason.’’ The main question, 
therefore, I take to be this: not, is or 
is not Prof. Bury’s tone and spirit free 
from criticism, but, are the facts of his 
book true ? 

Now I should like to refer to that remark- 
able book by the American, Andrew D. 
White, on ‘‘ The Warfare of Science with 
Theology.’’ This book is written with no 
anti-religious bias; quite the contrary 
(herein differing from an earlier work on 
the same subject, Draper’s ‘‘ History of 
the Conflict between Religion and Science”), 


and the facts contained in it confirm — 


substantially the statements in 


Prot. . 


Bury’s book. It is, indeed, a melancholy 


fact that, through all the ages, the Church, 
or Theology (I will not say religion) 
instead of promoting the cause of truth and 


progress as regards science has been its — 


bitter enémy; that every advance in 
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science should only have been made in the 
teeth of opposition from an institution 
one of whose main objects is the propa- 
gation of truth ; ina word, that *‘ secular ”’ 
science should have taught the ‘* sacred ”’ 
church what are in reality the ‘‘ laws 
of God,’’ the ‘‘ Revelation ’’ of his mind 
and will. This fact, clearly stated, seems 
to me to constitute the intense interest 
and value of Prof. Bury’s little book.— 
Yours, &c.,: 
P. KE. Vizarp. 
Hampstead, February 23, 1914. 
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THEISM AND CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION. 


Sir,—There was an article on January 
31 in your columns entitled, ‘‘ Theism 
and Wesleyanism.’’ The writer recounted 
his experiences on the previous Sun- 
day, when he attended the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Brahmo Samaj 
at Essex Hall; and then attended 
evening service at Kingsway Hall. One 
gathers that, although the writer is really 
a Theist, he finds more satisfaction at the 
Wesleyan service than at the Theistic ; 
he finds numbers, enthusiasm, popular 
hymn tunes, simple yet effective preaching. 
T believe the writer of this article represents 
the position of a good many Theists. 
They look back to the churches from which 
they have separated, and tend to overlook 
the things which caused the separation, 
and to see only the virtues of the old 
church. And this is a very good thing. 
There is every reason in the world to 
respect and see the best in those from 
whom we profoundly differ. We can do it 
more fully when we are not expected to 
accept their creeds and interpretations. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Unitarians and Theists should be looking 
upon the orthodox Christian movements 
with more respect and sympathy than was 
once the case, now that they are freed 
from the old traditions, and have got past 
the acute stage of revolt. But there is a 
tendency, together with this growing 
sympathy, for Theists to lose faith in their 
own cause; to think that in severing 
themselves from the old orthodox tradi- 
tion they have lost some vital energy, 
and to wish that they could, to some 
extent, undo the past. ‘‘ What is the 
dynamic of Theism?’’ asks your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ especially if it deprives itself 
of the Christian tradition? It will not 
find it in criticism, or science, or abundant 
learning!’’ A few columns further on, 
in the same number, I read the following 
sentence in a report of a sermon by a 
leading Unitarian minister: ‘‘ Unitarians 
must return to the evangelical note.’’ 
The ‘‘ Free Catholic’? movement seems 
to be another, and a remarkable, manifesta- 
tion of a fear to face the future without a 
substantial hold of some kind upon 
‘* Christian tradition.’? It seems to me 
that this fear is unworthy and unfounded, 


and arises from a mistaken view of the 


situation. 

, Unitarianism began its history as an 
effective movement by breaking away 
from the ‘‘ Christian tradition,’’, because 
the Christian tradition meant a series of 
incredible myths, legends, and semi-bar- 
barous conceptions regarding God, man, 


for we have never left it. 
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andthe world. It insisted upon an attempt 
to return to the spirit and teaching of Jesus, 
in opposition to the accumulated verbiage 
of the makers of creeds about Jesus. 
The movement became increasingly 
Theistic; that is, convinced that the 
supreme Object of worship can only be 
thought of as Spirit immanent in all things, 
yet transcendent over them; as distinct 
from Deism, on the one hand, which 
exclusively emphasised Transcendence ; 
and Pantheism, onthe other, which exclu- 
sively emphasised Immanence. In hold- 
ing this view Unitarianism believed that it 
was inspired by the example and religion 
of Jesus himself. Problems have multi- 
plied upon us since the early days of 
Unitarianism, and especially in regard to 
the New Testament. It is extremely 
difficult for us now to be sure of our ground 
in claiming the authority of Jesus ; for our 
records have been shown to have been 
coloured by an already strong tradition, 
and to have accumulated further elements 
of contemporary mythology as the new 
Christian community came into contact 
with other religious influences. At the 
same time, the new field of Comparative 
Religions was being opened out, and the 
religious outlook was enormously widened. 
Upon a growing body of Unitarians and 
others the truth was borne in that Theism 
was not the creation or monopoly of any 
particular religious tradition, and did not 
depend upon the authority of any one 
teacher. 

It seems inconceivable to those of us who 
have come to this point of view that we 
should be asked by Theists to return to the 
Christian tradition or the evangelical note. 
What is mean by ‘‘ Christian tradition ’’ ? 
Surely not the long ago discredited system 
of doctrines of salvation. But if by a 
return to ‘‘.Christian tradition ’’ is meant 
full agreement that Jesus stands as one 
of the greatest religious influences in the 
world, we have no need to ‘“‘ return,’’ 
But we fail to 
understand how the details of his life and 
teaching, about which there is uncertainty, 
can possibly affect the reality or truth of 
religious Theism. It may be true that 
Unitarianism has tended to become intel- 
lectualistic, critical, cold. It may well be 
that in casting aside as unworthy carica- 
tures of religion many things that pertained 
to “* Christian tradition ’’ it even became 
cynical. For that it has suffered ; it has 
not expanded as it might have done. But 
what are we todo? Realising the danger- 
ous tendencies which are retarding our 
progress, are we not merely to try to over- 
come them, but also to rush back into the 
arms of the tradition from which we have 
freed ourselves? Surely that is the 
counsel of despair. Coldness and cynicism 
are no more essential to Theism than vul- 
garity and coarseness are to Methodism. 
Good fellowship and warm-heartedness are 
no more the peculiar property of Wesley- 
anism than the uncivilised lands of the 
world are of Great Britain; though some 
there are who seem to think it is so in 
both cases. 

““ What is the dynamic of Theism ? ’’ 
The question is put as if there were a 
special dynamo for every religious move- 
ment, which generated just enough energy 
to keep each particular movement going. 
This is a false way of looking at life and 
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religion thus to split it up into narrow, 
self-interested compartments. The dyna- 
mic of Theism is the dynamic of all true 
religion: the desire to enter into fellow- 
ship with the True and Good, to become 
like unto it; to recreate humanity more 
fully in the image of the Divine Beauty. 
If that sounds abstract and bloodless, it is 
simply by reason of lack of spiritual imagi- 
nation and experience. If Theism does not 
set up any particular symbolism to make 
vivid its faith and aims, it is because it 
finds a rich and suggestive symbolism in all 
the universe : of God’s Beauty in the sun- 
set and the ocean ; of His Goodness in the 
nobility and heroism of His best Sons ; 
of His Truth in the majestic uniformities 
of law and purpose. We want no talk of 
“‘ returning.’’ There is a sense in which 
there is the same tradition behind all the 
Christian communities and Unitarian 
Theism. All are in greater or less degree 
endeavours after fulness of life, and truth, 
and good. Hach has developed its own 
line of advance, branching out from the 
main tradition at various points. The 
watchword of every live movement is 
““ Forward! ’’ and “not a look behind 
us.’’ There is an infinitely wide country to 
explore, and no one merely traditional 
effort can encompass the whole. There is 
an essentially inventive and creative task 
for us to do in the Universe of Truth. 

If people want as a dynamic a great 
pushing force of tradition, they had better 
leave this little search party and go else- 
where; but we want those who feel the 
summons of the heroic, the adventurous, 
the impulse of discovery and creation, to 
join the little band which goes out into 
the unknown with but little baggage and 
impedimenta in the way of creed or 
tradition. We cannot promise to provide be- 
forehand maps of our journeys, to arrange 
the situations of our encampments, to 
foresee the welcomes we may get at pros- 
perous cities on our expedition, because 
the land we are in search of is not mapped 
out. It is to discover and colonise the 
unknown tracts of the spiritual universe 
that we go—to found, not to find, cities 
and a new kingdom.—Yours, &c., ° 

J. Cyrit FLOWER. 

Sale, Manchester, February 12, 1914. 
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OUR COLLEGES AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—After many years as teacher as- 
well as minister, I feel the importance of 
the Sunday school to be second to none 
in the varieties of our ministry of religion. 
I hasten, therefore, to welcome your 
remarks on this subject, and to express a 
hope with you thatthe College authorities 
wil be able to discover a way of complying 
with the appeal of the Sunday School 
Association Committee for distinct train- 
ing in Sunday school work. From the 
point of view of the students, who will 
certainly in most cases have to undertake 
it, skilled preparation in the arts of teach- 
ing would be invaluable. From that of 
the children and young people, whose need 
of a truly vital religion—as well as of 
enlightened ideas on the Bible and the. 
world—becomes more than ever urgent in 
these days, the benefits of wise methods, 
instead of well-meant but bungling efforts, 
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would be equally beyond price. The 
College staffs, already overwhelmed with 
demands for special training of one kind 
and another, may be disposed to cry out 
‘* Who is sufficient for these things ? ’’ 
Well, this is a world where we have to 
choose, and, whatever is left out, some will 
regret. But I am sure many will share 
your opinion that the Sunday school, at 
any rate, should not be neglected. Pend- 
ing a radical revision of the curriculum, 
which I think is at present hardly practi- 
cable, if desirable, might it not be possible 
to arrange for regular series of studies, 
short but well-devised, under the guidance 
of some experienced teacher? The addi- 
tion to the work of the students need not 
be severe, and it would be directly profit- 
able.—Yours, &c., 
W. G. Tarrant. 
Wandsworth, February 21, 1914. 


So goes 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


Str,—I shall be grateful to any ministers 
and secretaries of churches» who will 
acquaint me with their methods of in- 
creasing the membership of their congrega- 
tions. Apart from general information, I 
want to know particularly -—(1) In what 
manner the conditions of membership 
are made known to visitors. (2) What 
printed matter, besides forms of applica- 
tion, is available for inquirers, and how 
it is obtainable. (3) What arrangement 
the church committee makes for the visi- 
tation of persons known to attend the 
services. While I desire this informa- 
tion for the purposes of my work here, 
where our services ate attended by. many 
besides our recognised members, I am 
hopeful that the result of my inquiry may 
be serviceable to others who realise the 
need of more definite methods of congre- 
gational development.—Yours, &c., 

Wiitiam C. HALL. 

75, Semilong-road, Northampton, 

February 23, 1914. 
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SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to draw 
attention to the advertisement which 
appears in another part of this issue of 
your paper, to the effect that the secre- 
taries of all congregations who wish to 
apply this year for a. grant from ths 
Sustentation Fund should write to me 
before March 31 next to obtain the 
necessary form? As J stated in a letter 
which recently appeared in your columns, 
the managers of the Sustentation Fund 
hope this year to be in a position to begin 
making grants under the minimum 
scale scheme, and I would remind secre- 
taries of congregations intending to apply 
for a grant under this scheme (which 
applies only to England and Wales) that 
the scales are on the following basis :— 

(1) For England (which includes the 
whole country, North as well as South) :— 
(2) Agricultural districts, £120; (b) towns 
and populous places, £150 ;’ (c) cities and 
large towns, £175. . 

(2) For Wales :—(a) Agricultural dis- 
tricts, £110; (b) towns and populous 
places, £140. 


It should be noted that the managers 
of the Fund will only be able to make 


grants under the scheme where the three |. 


undermentioned conditions are fulfilled, 
viz :-— 

(1) The minister must be an accredited 
minister (not a ‘‘ lay-worker ’’) whose 
name appears in the Essex Hall Year 
Book. 

(2) His work must be deemed efficient, 
and his field of work deemed adequate. 

(3) The local contribution (apart from 
endowments) must be considered satis- 
factory.—Yours, &c., 

Haroitp F. Pearson, 

Hon. Secretary, Sustentation Fund. 

22, College-hill, H.C., Feb. 24, 1914. 
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WORKERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


Str,—Some of your readers may like to 
hear of the work done last year by the 
above Society. ‘ About 140 garments were 
supplied by the 31 members, those most 
suitable being sent to Winifred House. 
The remainder were divided amongst 
the Missions at Rhyl-street, Dingley-place, 
Blackfriars, Bethnal Green and Deptford— 
obviously only a very inadequate help— 
and the warm expressions of thanks to 
our society from the recipients show how 
great is the need of much bigger parcels, 
especially for the Missions. May I hope 


that more of our friends will make this 


society their medium of help? I am glad 
to announce that*several new members 
have joined this year as a result of the 
circular distributed at Christmas by our 
members. I shall be pleased to send a 
copy of it to any one interested.—Y ours, &c. 
Masri BARMBY. 
Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


—__-—___—_- 


FURS FOR WARMTH. 


Sir,—Visitors to the highly interesting 
kinematograph representation, now being 
given in London, of scenes from Captain 
Scott’s memorable expedition, can see and 
hear for themselves that furs are not a 
necessary article of clothing even in ice- 
bound regions. Mr. Ponting, the very 
skilful camera artist, who accompanied the 
expedition and graphically tells the story, 
informs us that two or three suits of 
woollen underwear, and over these blouses 
and trousers of a thin windproof material 
were much lighter than furs and just as 
warm. He says: ‘‘ So far as Antarctic 
exploration is concerned furs are a thing 
of the past.”’ 

Have we not almost reached the acme of 
absurdity and of cruelty when, literally, 
millions of fur-bearing animals are done to 
death with all the torment of steel traps 
and other instruments of torture, because 
fashionable dames in our temperate zones 
think they cannot keep themselves warm 
without a pile of skins hanging round the 
necks and shoulders, while the explorers 
in a temperature 50 degrees below zero 
find they can do better without them 
altogether ?—Yours, &c., 

Ernest Be xt. 

** Animals’ Friend ’’ Office, York House, 

Portugal-street, London, 
February 18, 1914.. 


| educational problems. 
parative education has not received the 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


Lee er cared 


OURSELVES AND OTHERS IN _ 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Studies in Foreign Education, with special 


reference to Hnglish Problems. By Cloudesley 
Brereton. London: G.G. Harrop &Co. 5s. net. 

Mr. CLOUDESLEY ‘“BRERETON deserves 
well of the educational, and indeed of the 
general public, in bringing together the 
various contributions he has made, in the 
last twelve years or more, to educational 
thought. Mr. Brereton is one of the com- 
paratively few educationists amongst 
us who have taught in foreign as well as 
in English schools, and who has continued, 
through all his professional and inspec- 
torial work, to think internationally on 
The study of com- 


attention it deserves. We all recall the 
valiant efforts made to establish the study 
in England, when Dr. Michael Sadler was 
appointed. as Director of Educational 
Inquiries at the Board of Education. 
One of Mr. Brereton’s essays included in 
this volume was published first in one of 
the ‘‘ Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects,’’? and is, therefore, already well 
known. It is entitled *“‘ A Comparison 
between French and English Schools.’’ 
It goes right to the root of our national 
differences, and inter ala shows how 
France could teach us much to ameliorate 
our present examinational tendencies in 
schools. Like Mr. P. J. Hartog, too, Mr. 
Brereton is impressed by the superiority 
of France in its methods of teaching the 
vernacular. The superiority of the Kng- 
lish Public Schools is maintained in 
their formative effect on character, whilst 
it is made clear that the intellectual 
atmosphere is more prominent in the 
French schools. This essay has received 
the high praise of M. Bergson. ‘‘ It 
contains,’’ he says, ‘‘a complete com- 
parative psychology of the two systems 
of education, which is of the highest 
interest. It is the first time, to my 
knowledge, that a work of this kind has 
been undertaken, or at least been pushed 
to such a degree of thoroughness.”’ 

The subjects of further essays are :— 
Thirty Years of University Education in 
France; French Rural Education; 
Physical Education in France ; Infants’ 
Schools of France ; the Paris International 
Guild; A Look Round German Schools ; 
The New Way of Teaching Classics in 
Germany. There are also two perhaps 
more important essays concerning our 
relation to French, German, and American 
education. 

One of the chapters will have special 
interest to readers of THE INQUIRER, Viz., 
‘* The True Inwardness of Moral Instruc- 
tion in France.’’ Mr. Brereton regards 
the English training of children as relying 
mainly on the formation of right habits, 
whilst the French method is specially 
marked by the appeal to reason. As Mr. 
Brereton acutely puts it, the English 
parent tells the little child to ‘‘ be good ”’ 
or ‘‘not to be naughty.’? The French 
mother, on the other hand, says to the 
troublesome child: ‘‘Sois sage,’’? or 
‘* Sois raisonnable.’’ And, again, a note 
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in the essay quotes from a French writer 
the phrase used by a French mother to a 
child who is ‘‘ doing wrong’’: ‘‘ Ce que 
tu fais n’est pas beau (beautiful),’’ and if 
this does not prove effective follows it up 
with the personal appeal: ‘‘ Tu fais de la 
peine & ta mére.’’ Mr. Brereton remarks : 
“* Compare this with our normal English 
discipline—‘ Won’t you be good?’ pos- 
sibly followed by an. appeal to physi- 
cal force!’’ Historically considered, Mr. 
Brereton describes nearly all French litera- 
ture since the 17th century as ‘‘ saturated 
with the belief in reason,’’ and cites with 
much relevancy the followers of Descartes, 
the Encyclopedists, Voltaire, and Robes- 
pierre’s ‘Feast of Reason.” And later : 
** Whether the struggle has been for poli- 
tical power or social justice, both parties 
have made the logical appeal. . . The 
atmosphere, therefore, inside and outside 
the schools, in which the French child grows 
up, is essentially a logical one.’’? The 
instances given of the much wider use 
of the French raison than our use 
of “‘reason’’ are most suggestive. 
Thus the French say ‘‘ avoir raison ’’ (to 
be right), and ‘‘ avoir raison de ses vices ”’ 
(to get the better of his vices), and so on. 
The rationalising of conduct is, therefore, 
as natural to the French pupil as the appeal 
to reason in general, historical, and literary 
_ questions. The conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Brereton is that the English Public 
School will-training and habit-forming is 
essentially right for England, whilst the 
teaching of virtue on a reasoned basis 
suits the French school atmosphere more 
readily, yet for England more definite 
moral instruction, or even ‘‘ amplified and 
modernised religious teaching ’’ might be 
well developed, and in France more sys- 
tematised will-training. Mr. Brereton sees 
very clearly that there is a national as well 
as an individual psychology; and _ that 
imitation, even of the excellencies of 
another nation, without regard to the 
special historical antecedents, and the 
present environmental conditions, is not 
only futile but even dangerous; yet the 
art of learning to understand the aptness 
of educational methods to educational 
needs in other countries stirs the judgment 
to educational wisdom with regard to our 
own educational problems, by developing 
a readiness to demand wider knowledge 
and experience of available facts,’and also 
by the training in constructive imagination 
which comes from the analysis and synthesis 
of the elements of complex national sys- 
tems of education in the various foreign 
countries. Mr. Brereton’s wide experience, 
and his alert, discriminative judgment, 
bring very suggestive educational material 
from France, Germany, and the United 
States of America to our attention; and 
though it is often selected for the purpose 
of illustrating points of view and opinions 
to which thewriter himself specially inclines, 
Mr. Brereton is not unduly assertive or 
aggressive. The subjects with which he 
deals are of the first importance. They are 
not of the technical nature which restricts 
the value to the professional student. 
They thoroughly deserve to be considered 
by the general reader, by the parent, par- 
ticularly, who wishes to understand the 
significance of present-day educational 
ideals. There are but few guides in 
England so competent to speak of inter- 


national school methods and aims, for 
Mr. Brereton is speaking from personal 
knowledge and experience. Lastly, in a 
notice of this book it may be permitted 
to say that the fact that it has been written 
by an Inspector of Schools (under the 
London County Council) is in itself a sign 
of the great progress of education in this 
country, for it shows that the old days 
are gone when inspectors were supposed 
to be just adverse critics of teachers, spies 
upon suspects, and are-themselves desirous 
of qualifying as educational leaders, in- 
spirers and advisers ; willing to win their 
position in the united profession of teachers 
by their intrinsic merits of sparing no pains 
to gain wide pedagogical experience, to 
investigate and collect facts, and to bring 
thought to bear on comparative methods 
and aims—in short, to become capable 
and effective .educationists, to whom 
teachers can look up as guides. It is this 
enthusiastic and persistent spirit which 
animates Mr. Brereton, and makes his 
volume have much more importance pro- 
fessionally to teachers, than might other- 
wise seem to attach to a collection of essays 
spread over a number of years, in some of 
which even already the progress of events 
requires modification or supplement. 


Foster WATSON. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL IDEALS. 

Social Ideals of a Free Church. Edited by 
Elmer S. Forbes. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. $1 net. 

SoME years ago the American Unitarian 
Association, in order to keep pace with the 
growing demand for informed thought 
and action in regard to social questions, 
appointed Mr. Elmer S. Forbes as secretary 
of a Department of Social and Public 
Service. The present volume which Mr. 
Forbes has edited, contains a number of the 
papers and addresses delivered at a con- 
ference held in Boston under the auspices 
of the Department. The authors of 
some of them are Well-known on this side 
the Atlantic, Dr. F. G. Peabody, Dr. 
Samuel Crothers, Dr. C. F. Dole. Others are 
activein the public work of the American 
churches and in the towns to which 
they belong. In an eloquent paper on 
““The Expansion of Religion,’’ Dr. Pea- 
body reminds us that ‘‘ the central facts 
of the religious life remain the same, but 
the circle, the environment, the atmosphere 
in which religion is to fulfil itself, expands 
with the new world, and the problem of 
redemption becomes no longer that of 
saving the individual out of a lost world, 
like a rat running from a sinking ship, 
but the more heroic task of setting the 
individual to save the world and to bring 
it with all its cargo of hopes and fears 
safe at last to port.’’ Mrs. Anna Gavlin 
Spencer, of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, though firm in her con- 
viction that the Church exists primarily, 
as it always has existed, to make an appeal 
to the individual life, is equally convinced 
that within the last generation the whole 
centre of gravity of religion as well as of 
charity has changed and will inevitably 
change still more. We quote one passage 
from her paper on ‘‘ The Social Function 
of the Church.’ ‘‘ We have another clear 
duty in churches, and that is to accept the 
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idea of the social expansion of religion ; 
to accept it not merely as a beautiful 
theory, not merely as binding us all to- 
gether in sympathy union meetings 
and institutes, but as something to be 
translated into terms of personal pledge. 
I believe membership in any Christian 
Church or Jewish Synagogue in this day 
and age should mean that every human 
being who joins should pledge himself 
to some sort of definite service.’? What 
the social idea translated from the abstract 
to the concrete may be under the American 
conditions is expounded in able and- 
interesting papers by Mr. Forbes, Mrs. A. 
M. Chesley, and Mr. E. S. Wiers, who deal 
with the practical activities of actual 
social service committees attached to 
particular churches. Dr. Crothers, how- 
ever, gets nearest to the heart of the 
matter when he declares that scientific 
methods of investigation of social conditions 
have revealed the fact that most of the 
evils of society, the cruelty, the waste, 
the haste are simply unnecessary. Science, 
he says, ‘‘ declares that a large number 
of the most distressing diseases have 
their known remedies, and if people would 
apply their minds and their wills as in- 
telligently and continuously as they apply 
themselves to the pursuit of individual 
wealth, the diseases would cease to exist. 
It is science, the science of the physician, 
the science of the social worker, the 
science that has to do with all the affairs 
of life, that is saying this, with its stimulus 
to all social activities. 

“The danger in it comes from this fact, 
that the intellectual progress of mankind 
has outstripped the moral progress of 
mankind ; and it also comes from this, that 
under the conditions of modern life, with 
its instant diffusion, of the results of science, 
the mass of men have moved faster than 
what we call the privileged class of society ; 
that they have caught on, as we say, 
more quickly to the fact that there is a 
possible remedy.”’ 

The last sentence might be applied 
with equal justice to the English churches. 
They, too, have not kept pace with the 
advance of knowledge on social questions. 
They have only recently discovered, largely 
by pressure from outside, that there is a 
social problem. Many of the members 
composing them are quite unaware that 
there is such a thing as social science, 
and are thrown into wild alarms by the 
mere mention of the word social. There 
are about ten social service unions’ in 
connection with the different sections 
of the Christian Church in England, and 
every one of them, with the exception, 
pethaps, of that belonging to the Society 
of Friends, though composed of active, 
enthusiastic, and well-informed persons, 
who are striving hard to bring the churches 
up to the level of the best knowledge of 
their time, is in a minority in its own 
religious communion, and has difficulty 
not so much in getting a hearing as in 
producing any real effect against a dead- 
weight of unyielding obscurantism. Might 
not the English liberal churches imitate 
the example of their American colleagues, 
and found a committee of social and public 
service, which would act as scouts and 
pioneers, or a kind of intelligence depart- 
ment for them? It might, however, not 
be irrelevant to ask whether the churches of 
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the liberal faith have lost the pioneering 
instinct. 
——— 


Tur Mepravar MiNp. By Henry Osborn 


Taylor, Litt.D. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. ~2 vols. 21s. 
net.” 


WE paid a warm tribute to the value 
of Dr. Taylor’s book when it appeared in 
1911. There is no other account of 
medizeval culture, at once so comprehen- 
sive and so carefully studied, available for 
the English reader. It is a good sign that 
there is already a demand for a second 
edition of a work of such solid qualities. 
In the new edition the revision has gone 
beyond the usual correction of obvious 
errors. Attention has been paid to critic- 
ism with the result that, as the author 
tells us, ‘‘ the book has been carefully 
reconsidered throughout, and some state- 
ments have been changed or amplifted.”’ 
One of the chief omissions has also been 
supplied by the addition of a new chapter 
dealing with the Crusades and the Towns 
and Guilds. Only four pages, however, 
are given to the Crusades, a treatment 
far too cursory for a movement with such 
manifold reactions over the whole field of 
mediseval life, and we may add distinctly 
__out.of scale in comparison with the space 
allotted to other subjects. 


Ir will be welcome news to many 
readers that in future the Times Literary 
Supplement, which has previously been 
supplied only to purchasers of the Z'imes, 
will also be sold separately for a penny. 
The Supplement has established a reputa- 
tion as a critical journal distinguished for 
the excellence and impartiality of its 
reviews, and its annotated list of new 
books is the most complete weekly cata- 
logue published. The Educational Supple- 


ment, dealing with educational books, is: 


issued monthly also at the price of one 
penny. 


Dr. Pacet-Toynper’s well-known 
‘““ Dante Dictionary ’’ has now for some 
years been out of print. ‘‘ A Concise 
Dante Dictionary,’’ by Dr. Toynbee, 
announced’by the Oxford University Press, 
is designed to serve as a convenient hand- 
book and a companion to the Oxford Dante. 
Its handy form has been made possible 
by the omission of quotations and contro- 
versial discussions, and by verbal and 
typographical condensation ; but all essen- 
tials are preserved, and every article 
which required revision has been revised. 


—_9—___. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE CAMBRIDGE Untvrersrry Press :—The 
Fourfold Gospel: Edwin A. Abbott. 12s. 6d, 
net.. Lectures on Dryden: A. W. Verrall. 
7s. 6d. net. .The Poem of Job: E. G. King. 
5s. net. 

Messrs. T. & T. CLarx :—Vital Problems of 
Religion: The Rev. J. R. Cohu. 6s. net. 

_Mussrs. Constante & Co. :—Saint Augus- 
tin: Louis Bertrand. 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. :—The Practice 
of Christianity : The author of Pro Christo et 
Beclesia. 4s. 6d. net. Quo Tendimus? The 
Issue of Kikuyu: Hensley Henson. 6d. net. 
The Missionary Conference in East Africa : 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 6d. net. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER Morine, Lrp. :—Folk 
Songs of the Tuscan Hills: Grace Warrack. 
10s. 6d. net, 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE SORROWS OF THE SEA 
LION. 

Tur seals at the Wonder Zoo set me 
thinking, and the longer I thought the 
more uncomfortable I felt. I saw them 
first of all swimming about in their tank 
—such a small place, and yet they evi- 
dently enjoyed plunging into the water, 
and dashing through it, as much as they 
could be expected to enjoy anything in a 
dark prison-house where there 1s no fresh 
air to breathe or blue sky to look at, only 
the faces of inquisitive people who stand 
and. stare, and are much disappointed if 
the great shiny creatures show nothing 
more than their heads. Then I saw 
them in the circus, sitting on funny little 
pedestals which must have been very 
uncomfortable, crowned with coloured 
dunces’ caps, and making hideous noises 
with drums, cymbals, and trumpets which 
had been fastened to their flapping fins. 
It was really painful to watch them, for I 
could not believe that they were happy, 
or that they had been induced to act in 
such an unnatural way by kindness alone. 
No one seemed to care, however, whether 
they liked it or not, and so we sat looking 
on in rather a heartless way while these 
wonderful sea-lions performed silly antics 
which told us nothing about their habits, 
or the way they speak to each other, or 
how they spend their days when they are 
at home. The seal, you know, is a most 
intelligent and lovable animal, who leads 
a very busy life in the icy regions to 
which it belongs, and surely its cleverness 
was meant to be put to better use than to 
amuse a lot of people on a wet afternoon 
in a London show-place. 

Well, there they sat—or shall I say 
floundered ’—with. their big moist eyes 
fixed on the trainer, who threw them 
fish from time to time to keep them up to 
their work. The air grew hot, the music 
blared, and the people laughed as the 
seals played dexterously at ball, or tossed 
their caps into the air and caught them 
again on their noses, stretching their 
velvety necks this way and that. And 
not far off some one was sitting in a long 
coat made of the exquisite fur which 
they wear over their inner waterproof 
jackets of liquid fat or oil, and which is 
taken from them with so much cruelty 
that you could hardly bear to hear about 
it. 

A week or two later I went to see some 
wonderful cinematograph pictures taken 
by one of the brave men who went out 
with Captain Scott to the North Pole, 
and there seals were shown to us in 
very different circumstances. Instead of 
being in a circus, with a glass roof over- 
head, and a band playing so noisily in 
the gallery that it half-drowned the roar 
of the caged tigers and lions which were 
not far off, you could imagine yourself 
in the Arctic regions—a fairyland of 
vleaming icebergs and emerald sea and 
flashing foam, where life goes on as un- 
concernedly as if man did not exist at 
all; and there you could see the seals 
doing perfectly natural things in their 
native atmosphere, frolicking about in the 
water with their innocent-looking babies, 


and floundering over the rocks and frozen 


snow (they certainly are clumsy on land, 
though their movements in the water are 
swift and graceful) in a temperature some- 


thing like 50 deg. below zero. Now this | 


was much nicer than the Wonder Zoo, 


and I no longer felt uncomfortable and 
half ashamed of myself, although there 


were sad things to. witness, even in those 
pictures, which made you shudder a 
little, as, for instance, when we saw a 
big mother-seal trying to protect her 
little one from a whole school of killer- 
whales who were swimming towards it, 
leaping in and out of the water in her 
anxious efforts — which were not in vain, 
we were glad to learn—to coax the poor 
baby up on to the slippery ice. No, 
things are not made easy for the seal, 


oe 


any more than for us; but when trials 


and dangers come along in the ordinary 
course of life we know that this is God’s 
way of training us to be hardy and 
courageous and unselfish, and that we 
must be willing to risk our lives if need 
be to save others from danger, as well as 
ready to perform any duty, however. 
unpleasant, that we were intended to do. 

Sometimes it is impossible for the 
seals to draw up their huge bodies through 
a narrow opening in the ice when they 
want to get out of the water and find a 
resting-place for the night, and they have 
to use their teeth like a saw or a shovel, 
and literally scrape out a curve big enough 
to admit them. It is a long and tedious 
process, but they do not shirk it. You 
see, this sort of thing is part of the day’s 
work, and even if they are goaded to it by 
the need of food or a bed, they are no 
worse off in this respect than other living 
things, including their elder 
man. And I think they get just as much 
delight out of the result of their labours as 
we do when we have learnt to sail a boat, 
or design a house, or climb up a steep moun- 
tain side, or master a problem in Euclid. 
They have, at least, their freedom, and 
that is a priceless gift, of which we have 
no right to deprive any animal that has 
not become domesticated and companion- 
able to man, like the horse or dog, 
unless we cannot add to the information 
about its habits required by scientists 
without condemning it to captivity. 
People are beginning to find out that it is 
far more fascinating, and also far kinder 
to our four-footed or winged brothers 
and sisters, to try and get to know some- 
thing about the lives they lead, and the 
language they speak, by studying them in 
their natural haunts, instead of shutting 
them up in pits, like the bears at the Zoo, 
or cages in which they have nothing to 
do all day but go to sleep, or march rest- 
lessly to and fro thinking of the next 
mealtime. As for those people who snare 
intelligent animals, and train them to do 
silly tricks which are of no use to any- 
body, and which the poor creatures can 
only be made to perform through the 
fear of punishment, they are responsible 
for deliberately increasing, for selfish 
motives, the hardships which God has 
ordained that every living thing should 
endure for quite a different purpose. 
They are, besides, robbing their victims 
of the dignity and beauty which belongs 
to the humblest thing that has life when 


brother, - 


it is doing that which it was created to 


_ objection to seeing a 
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_ do according to the laws laid down for 


its kind. The mother-seal trying to 
save her baby from the killer-whale 
suffers, possibly, for a short time more 
than her unhappy sister tossing balls 
in front of a London crowd ; but-she is 
adding a great deal to the amount of love 
_in the world by her heroic endeavours to 
save the young life which has been given 
to her to protect, and that is surely better 
than simply causing a little amusement 
for thoughtless people, who have no 
beatiful wild 
animal performing absurd tricks that 
would make even a toy poodle look 
ridiculous. 
. L. G. A. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Ture Rev. ALrrep Hoop’ 


Many friends will hear with sorrow of 
the death of the Rev. Alfred Hood, though 
with wonder rather that he should have 

_ lived so long than that the end should 
now have come in his seventy-second year. 

. He used to enjoy telling how, when his 
health broke down at Devonport 35 years 
ago, from lung trouble, the doctors gave 
him only a few months to live, and he 
defied them all, until 14 years ago he was 
obliged finally to retire from active service. 
Crippled by rheumatic gout, he bore the 
burden of his suffering and_ physical 
disability with a wonderful courage and 
cheerfulness, sustained to the last by the 
devoted care of his wife. With a spirit 
undaunted and unembittered, he was 
always keen in his ardour for social reform, 
devoted to the higher interests of life, and 
happy in warm human sympathies. He 
had gone abroad to escape the winter and a 
distressing cough, but was obliged to 
return for a serious operation, the removal 
of a tumour from his ear. The operation 
was successful, but after three weeks of 
‘alternating hope and fear, he passed away 
quietly in his sleep on Saturday morning, 
February 21. 

A native of London, Alfred Hood was 
born on September 3, 1842. In early life 
he was in business, but with the cherished 
hope of being able to devote himself to 
~uissionary work abroad. He did, in fact, 
succeed in entering the Regent’s Park 
Baptist College with that end in view, 
but then, with a number of other students, 
of whom Professor James Sully was one, 
owing to unsettlement of doctrinal con- 
victions, was obliged to come out. Happily 
for him, at this crisis he was brought into 
touch with the Rey. J. J. Tayler, on whose 
advice he went first for a year to Oxford, 
as one of the first group of unattached 
students, in 1868, and next year becaine a 
theological student of Manchester New 
College in London. His marriage followed 
immediately on the conclusion of his 
college course, and then the four happy 
years of his first ministry at Boston, and 
three at Devonport, before his first serious 
breakdown in health. Winters abroad and 
complete rest so far restored his strength 
that he was able to undertake a summer’s 
charge of the services at Pendyfiryn in 
the last year that they were held, and 
then, in 1882, to settle at Bournemouth 


and become the first minister of the con- 
gregation there before the building of the 
church. From 1886 to 1899 Mr. Hood 
was at Brighton, and speut there the hap- 
piest and most fruitful years of his active 


ministry. To that period belong his three 
little books, ‘“ The Prophet of Nazareth,’’ 
‘« The Lord’s Prayer for Young People,’’ 
and ‘*‘ The Oracles of Christ ’?; and it 
was then also that his keen interest in 
social reform, and particularly in the 
co-operative movement, gained for him 
the warm friendship of J. G. Holyoake. 
To his memory Mr. Hood dedicated his last 
little book, in 1910, ‘‘ The A BC of Social 
Reform,’’ a series of papers reprinted from 
the Co-operatwe News. 

Bournemouth was the home of his latter 
years, though a good many winters: were 
spent abroad, and there he preached for 
the last time, in the West Hill-road Church, 
in September, 1910: The funeral service 
at the Bournemouth Cemetery on Tuesday 
afternoon was conducted by the Rey. 
V. D. Davis. Among the friends present 
were the Revs. C. C. Coe, C. Hargrove, 
H. 8. Solly, and W. B. Matthews, and 
representatives of the Brighton congrega- 
tion. 


Mr. Sypnry Hottins, J.P. 

By the sudden death of Mr. Sydney 
Hollins, on February 19, at the compara- 
tively early age of 62, the Unitarian 
Church at ~ Stockport loses its Senior 
Warden and a faithful supporter, the town 
of Stockport a leading citizen loved and 
respected by all, and the city of Manchester 
a man well known on ’Change, in philan- 
thropic work, and in the cricket world. 
Mr. Sydney Hollins, who came of an old 
Unitarian stock, was born at Bolton 
(where he resided for some years with his 
cousin, Sir Frank Hollins). He was the 
son of Mr. Henry Hollins, and the family 
originally belonged to Nottingham. His 
uncle, Mr. Henry Marsland, sat as Liberal 
M.P. for Stockport for twelve years, part 
of the time as colleague of Richard Cobden. 
In 1907 he inherited the Woodbank estates 
at Stockport from his cousin, Mr. Herbert 
Marsland. The institutions with which 
he was connected would make a long list. 
He joined the board of the Stockport 
Infirmary in 1886, and had been chairman 
since the year i904. He was also a 
xovernor of the Sir Ralph Pendlebury 
Charity, a Governor of the Ephraim Hal- 
lam Trust, a member of the Committee 
of the N.8.P.C.C., a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Schools, and 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Manchester and Salford Hospital for 
Skin Diseases. - Mr. Hollins was a strong 
believer in healthy exercises and sports. 
He was captain of the Stockport cricket 
team for some years; and he also cap- 
tained the Cheshire County team, and had 
latterly been an active member of the 
Lancashire County Club. He was largely 
instrumental in forming the Stockport 
Lads’ Club. He attended its meetings 
regularly, was joint hon. secretary, and 
took a personal interest in its members. 
In connection with his own church and 
schools he was an ever-ready helper. Only 
a few months ago he materially assisted 
in the establishment of men’s, lads’, and 
young women’s clubs. Into all his work, 
in every walk of life, he threw his whole 


——_ 


heart and soul. There was no escaping 
the contagion of his generous and manly 
spirit. He leaves a widow and a family 
of four sons and two daughters. 

On the morning of the funeral the 
family and friends assembled in the Hall 
at Woodbank, where a brief service was 
conducted by the Rev. Herbert E. Perry. 
The interment took place in the graveyard 
of Dean-row Chapel. There was a very 
large attendance. In addition to the chief 
mourners there were present Bishop 
Welldon, Dean of Manchester, Sir Ed. 
Donner, Sir Frank Hollins, Col. Johnson, 
V.D., J.P., Col. C. EH. Wilkinson, Col. 
Alan Sykes, M.P., D.L., the Revs. HE. L. 
H. Thomas, B. C. Constable, and H. A. 
Voysey, and many deputations represent- 
ing public institutions. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. ; 


THE DRINK TRAFFIC IN RUSSIA. 


Durine the discussion by the Council of 
Empire of the Bill amending the regu- 
lation for the sale of spirits in Russia, 
Count Witte said that the only means of 
salvation for the Russian people lay in 
limiting the revenue from the spirits 
monopoly. If he were a member of the 
Government and had the right of access 
to the Emperor, he would beg his Majesty, 
without waiting for the decision of the 
Council of Empire or the Duma, to issue 
a ukase in the interest of the health of the 
Russian people, limiting the revenue of the 
spizits monopoly, for instance, to 
900,000,000 roubles (£90,000,000) and de- 
voting the surplus to the organisation of 
companies which made it their duty to 
fight the vice of drunkenness. The Tsar 
has since strongly emphasised the necessity 
for the diminution of the revenue from the 
spirits monopoly, and for the promotion 
of the temperance legislation, in a rescript, 
but a motion standing in the name of 
Count Witte to limit the income of the 
State Treasury from the spirits monopoly 
to a fixed sum was rejected by 102 votes 
against 21. A motion submitted by Count 
Gurkos to offer inducements for a decrease 
in the sale of spirits from the State spirit 
shops was rejected by 111 votes against 13. 

In Russia, of course, the whole of the 
retail spirit traffic is in the hands of the 
Government, and at the time when the 
State vodka shops were opened, and 100,000 
private establishments closed, the then 
Finance Minister said (this was in 1895), 
‘* Tf there should be a deficit in the State 
revenue because the consumption of alcohol 
has fallen, the Treasury will gain all that 
it loses in other ways, while at the same 
time the morals of the people and their 
material welfare will be greatly improved.” 
There have been other Finance Ministers. 
since then, actuated by very different 
principles, and it is only necessary to 
elance at the startling figures given in 
Mr. Guy Hayler’s recently published 
‘* Prohibition Advance in all Lands’’ 
(The International Prohibition Confedera- 
tion) to realise how. enormously drunken- 
ness has increased since the introduction 


of the monopoly. In 1913 the returns 
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were estimated at £85,019,125,: as com- 
pared with £29,750,000 in 1897. It is 
hoped, however, that as the people 
become more used to representative 
government, effective legislation against 
the liquor traffic will be adopted. 

In the interesting series of articles, 
‘*« Returning to Russia,’’ from the pen of 
Mr. Stephen Graham, which have been 
appearing in Lhe Tomes, this drink problem 
is seriously dealt with, and some startling 
accounts are given of the terrible state of 
things which exists in some of the industrial 
villages, where drunkenness results in 
countless deeds of violence that never find 
their way into the newspapers. ‘‘ This is 
really a novel phenomenon,’’ but ‘‘ in the 
remoter agricultural villages,’’ he adds 
significantly, ‘‘ you will seldom come 
across anything of the kind.’’ There are, 
however, Mr. Graham tells us, real natural 
forces fighting against drunkenness, and 
winning, of which “‘ the lighting up of 
personal ambition, the cinematograph, 
the Evangelical movement ’’ are not the 
least important. Industrialism, which is 
opposed to the spirit of Russia, is gradually 
conquering the country, and in order 
to counteract its dangerous influences the 
people must be given some desire for in- 
dividual betterment, together with art, 
literature, music—especially the latter, for 
‘* the Russians are surely the most musical 
people in the world,’’ and perhaps nothing 
would so effectively combat drunkenness 
and hooliganism “‘ as the establishment of 
musical societies and bands in every village 
in the country.”’ 


TUTORIAL CLASSES FOR 
WORKING PEOPLE. 
Tue University Tutorial Class 
ment, which has for its. aim the higher 
education of working people, has grown 
very rapidly during the last six or seven 
years; but further funds are necessary 
in order to establish it as a permanent 
part of the educational system of the 
country, as the committee of the University 
of London Tutorial Classes point out in 
their report (1909-1913). The tutorial 
class has to no inconsiderable extent grown 
out of the educational work of the adult 
schools, the mechanics’ institutes, and 
the co-operative movement, and is in- 
spired by the same spirit of comradeship in 
learning and university tradition in. teach- 
ing which was expressed by Frederick 
Denison Maurice and his colleagues in 
the foundation of the Working Men’s 
College, now in Crowndale-road. A class 
is composed of some thirty students, 
who undertake, on joining it, to pursue 
a three years’ course of study, to attend 
vegularly during their membership, and to 
produce a certain amount of written work 
for the tutor. Hach meeting is of some 
two hours’ duration, the first part being 
usually devoted to the lecture, while the 
second is given up to discussion, and an 
analysis of the subjects which the classes 
have chosen up to the present time shows, 
as might have been expected, a marked 
preference for economic study. During 
the present session every university and 
university college in England is responsible 
for one or more classes, and there are no 
less than 145 classes at work, with over 
3,000. students. 


move- 


ALBANIAN RELIEF FUND. 

Tue following sums have been received 
on behalf of the Albanian peasants, in 
addition to the amount acknowledged in 
our last issue :— 


Previously acknowledged ..£260 6 5 
Mrs. Russell 5 OG 
Mrs. Thornely . 2 20 
E. Wordsley = re A: Lee 
H. C.-B. 5s.,. “‘ Per Cloc?’ 5s. 10 0 

£269 4 5 


NESTING BOXES. 

An Exhibition of Nesting Boxes for 
Birds, arranged by the Selborne Society, 
will be opened in its offices, at 42, Blooms- 
bury-square (entrance in Vernon-place), on 
Monday, March 2. Among the more 
noteworthy exhibits will be an “‘ obser- 
vatory’’ nesting box, which is a most 
ingenious invention, and a new log box, 
which is so constructed as practically to 
escape the notice of the passers-by. The 
attention of bird lovers and nature study 
teachers is particularly called to the 
Exhibition, to which admission may be 
gained on the presentation of a visiting 


card. i 
SEDUCE) 


THE twenty-third meeting of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds will be 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
on Thursday, March 5, at3 p.m. The chair 
will be taken by Lord Newton, and the 
Duchess, of Portland, President of the 
Society, will present medals and prizes in 
the Public School Competition. » = 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the oase of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birmingham.—At the annual meeting of the 
Old Meeting Church, the following resolution 
was passed, with only one dissentient :— 
‘That in the interests of morality and for 
the protection of girls, this church urges the 
Government. to further amend the Criminal 


Law Amendment Act of 1912, by raising the. 


age of consent to 18 years.’’ 

Brighton. — The members of the Free 
Christian Church have received the news of 
the death of the Rev. Alfred Hood, their 
former minister, with deep regret. A memorial 
service will be held at the church on Sunday 
morning, March 1, conducted by the Rev. 
Priestley Prime. 

Bristol.—Mr. Thomas Gaylard, for many 
years connected with the Lewins Mead 
Domestic Mission, has accepted the unani- 
mous invitation of the committee to become 
their missionary in succession to the Rey. T. 
Graham. He begins his work in April. 

Chatham.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the opening of the present church building 
was celebrated on Sunday, February 22, when 
the services were conducted by the Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, B.A., who preached the opening 
sermon a quarter of a century ago. There 
were large congregations, the church being 
nearly filled in the evening. The morning 


sermon was an answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
mean these stones?’’ The subject in the 
evening was ‘‘ The faith we live -by.’’ The 
preacher compared the ‘‘ confession ’’ of 
men so widely apart as Mons. Benson, Mr, 
Tagore, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Philip 
Snowden, and saw a common element in all 


of them—the faith that ‘‘ Somehow, good ~ 


shall be the final goal of ill.’’ This faith was 
essentially religious. He did not believe with 
Mr. Shaw that the life-foree was blind, yet 
even Mr. Shaw believed that that force made 
for human advancement, and it was that 
faith that enabled him to live a life of lofty 
idealism and devotion to the cause of the 
outcast and downtrodden. It has been 
decided to raise a fund of £100, to be called 
‘‘ The Silver Anniversary Fund,’’ to be 
devoted to the necessary work of cleaning 
and decorating the church and repairing the 
organ. This it is hoped to do without re- 
sorting to a bazaar or sale of work, and friends 
are invited to send contributions to the 
Secretary or Treasurer (see advertisement). 
Members of the congregation have already 
subscribed nearly £40. On Wednesday even- 
ing a Social was held in the church. parlour, 
which was well filled. The Rev. and Mrs. 
Frederic Allen, in whose ministry the church 
was built, came from Newton Abbot in order 
to be present, and had a very cordial welcome. 
Short addresses were given by Mr. Allen and 
the present minister, the Rey. J. Morgan 
Whiteman. In the course of the~evening 
Mrs. Wood ‘presented Mrs. Unwin, an old 
member of the choir, with a silver flower vase 
as a token of appreciation of her long and 
devoted service to the church. 

Deptford.—On Monday, February 28, the 
usual weekly concert was given at the General 
Baptist Unitarian Church, Deptford, by the 
kindness of Mrs. Sands and a party of friends. 
The proceeds of these concerts are devoted to 
the Restoration Fund. Every department of 
work at Deptford shows signs of rapid growth. _ 
The Sunday school and Band of Hope are 
greatly needing helpers, and the services of a 
Scoutmaster are required by a band of Boy 
Scouts who have already had some training, 
Information may be had from the Sister, 60, 
Brookmill-road, or Mrs. Carlier, 20, Wickham- 
road, Brockley, S.E. ; 

Johannesburg.—The Rev. Richard Hall, 
M.A., arrived at Johannesburg from Auck- 
land, New Zealand, on January 14, the day 
on which the Rev. G. C. Sharpe left. They 
passed each other in the train on the way, 
and consequently did not meet. Mr. Hall 
preached his first sermon in Johannesburg on 
Sunday, January 18. <A site for the new 
Unitarian Church has been secured, and the 
work of building is proceeding. ~The certi- 
ficate of membership designed by Mr. Ronald 
P. Jones, published at Essex Hall, is being 
used. The Rev. G. C. Sharpe, on his arrival 
in London, had an interview with the Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in respect to Unitarian Missionary 
work in Canada. 

London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The usual 
monthly meeting of the Union was held at 
Essex Hall on Monday, February 23, Interest- 
ing points of interpretation were raised at the 
Reading Cirele’s further consideration of 
2 Corinthians. The devotional service was 
conducted by Mr. F. R. Nott, LL.B,, of High- 
gate, and this was followed by short state- 
ments of personal belief by members under 
the headings :—God, Jesus, The Bible, Salva- 
tion, Immortality. The proceedings closed 
with a short.address by the Rev. J. A. Pearson. 

Londen: Stratford.—A large gathering was 
held in the Unitarian school room on Satur- 
day, February 21, to celebrate the completion 
by Mr. W. J. Noel of 25 years’ service as 
voluntary organist. He had also acted as 
secretary of the church for 12 years, and as 
treasurer of the Sunday school for 30 years. 
A presentation was made to Mr. and Mrs. 
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Noel in the course of the evening by Mr. E. J. 
Russell, D.Sc., as a token of the friendship 
and gratitude of the congregation. 
Mrs. Noel,.in returning thanks, spoke of the 
pleasure which they had always found in the 
_work of the church. Mr. F. Cottier, Mr. A. 
E. Page, and Mr. R. Shute also spoke. 

London: Weolwich.—A series of discourses 
on some of the world’s great religious teachers 
is being given at Carmel Chapel by the Rev. 
Delta Evans on alternate Sunday evenings. 
At a recent congregational ‘°° social,’’ Mr. 
Evans spoke very hopefully of the future of 
Carmel Chapel, mentioning as specially en- 
couraging the recent growth of the Sunday 
school and the marked increase in the attend- 
ances at the evening services. On Sunday 
afternoon February 15, Miss Brooke Herford 
met a number of the ladies of the congrega- 

_ tion in. the school room, and gave an address 
on the work of the British’ League of Unitarian 
Women. 

‘Mansfield.—A united Communion service 

- was held on Sunday evening, February 15, 
in the New United Methodist Chapel. All the 
Nonconformist ministers of the district weve 
invited to take part. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. J. McAdam (Con- 
gregationalist), prayer was offered by the 
Rev. W. H. Bickell (Baptist), and the address 
given by the Rev. C. M. Wright (Unitarian). 
In the course of his address Mr. Wright made 
timely application of the problems and 
lessons arising out of the Kikuyu controversy, 
and pleaded urgently for ‘‘ unity of spirit 
and the bond of peace.’’ 

Newbury: The late Miss Elizabeth Stillman. 
We regret to announce the death of Miss E. 
Stillman on February 18. Her loss will be 
felt by ministers visiting Newbury at various 
times who have enjoyed her hospitality, no 

-less than by the members of the Waterside 
Chapel, to whom she has been a personal 
friend. Four generations of her family have 
been closely identified with the old Chapel, 
and Miss Stillman has been connected with it 
all her life as scholar, teacher, and for some 
years as superintendent of the Sunday school. 
She was also Secretary of the Sewing Circle, 
and of the Newbury Branch of the League of 
Unitarian Women, and was associated with 

~every efiort for carrying on the work of the 
church. Much sympathy is felt for her 

_ brother and sister in their loss. 

Ringwood.—At the annual congregational 
meeting on February 15, a unanimous invita- 
tion was given to Mr. Neone Raad, B.A., to 
continue in charge of the congregation. Mr. 
Raad has been supplying at St. Thomas’s 
Chapel since October. 

Sheffield.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation of Upper Chapel was held in Chan- 
ning Hall on Thursday, the 19th inst., the 
attendance being larger than usual, and the 
whole tone of the proceedings very cheerful 
and encouraging. After tea the chair was 
occupied by Alderman A. J. Hobson, J.P. 
The report and accounts, which were very 
satisfactory, were adopted. On the motion of 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr. G. H. Hunt, 
the sum of £300 was voted as a donation 
toward the building fund of the Upperthorpe 

- new church, which is abeut to be erected at 

the corner of Northumberland and Crookes- 

moor roads. Mrs. J. H. Fisher and Messrs. E. 

Lismer and W. A Faulkner were elected to 

fill vacancies on the committee. A cordial 

vote of thanks to the minister (the Rev. C. J. 

~ Street), and the assistant minister (the Rev. J. 

W. Cock), was passed on the motion of Mr. 

W. Laycock, seconded by Mr. W. R. Barclay. 

Attention was called to a paragraph in the 

annual report which read: ‘‘ The past year 
has been one of quiet but steady progress for 
our congregation. It has witnessed the com- 
pletion by Mr. Street of ten years’ helpful 
ministry among us, and we feel sure that all 
connected ‘with Upper Chapel will join in con- 
gratulating him on the success of his labours 


Mr. and 


and in wishing him health and strength to 
continue his valuable work here and among 
the district churches.’’ Appreciative refer- 
ence was also made to the work of Mr. Cock, 
who, after over seven years’ strenuous service, 
had felt himself obliged to resign his post to 
take a prolonged rest. Mr. Street announced 
that the daughter church at Attercliffe now 
desired to have the whole time of a minister, 
and pledged itself to make a special effort 
during the next year to justify such an experi- 
ment. The trustees and committee of Upper 
Chapel had promised to watch events with a 
friendly eye. Meanwhile an assistant minister 
would be appointed on the old conditions for 
that period. 


Stand.—At a meeting of the Stand congre- 
gation held on Sunday last, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously :—‘‘ That 
this meeting of the Stand congregation has 
received with great regret the resignation of 
Mr. Herford as minister, which, after his per- 
sonal explanation, they reluctantly accept. 
They desire to place on record their high 
appreciation of his work for the chapel and 
school, and the numerous institutions con- 
nected with them, during the long period of 
nearly 29 years. They acknowledge with 
gratitude the untiring interest in the welfare 
of the congregation and scholars shown by 
Mr. and Mrs. Herford, and also the help of 
members of their family. They further con- 
gratulate Mr. Herford on the appointment 
which he has accepted, and wish him and his 
family every success and happiness.’ 


Stockton-en-Tees.—The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Church was held on February 11. 
The reports showed an increase of about one- 
half on the previous year’s membership, and 
a corresponding improvement in the subscrip- 
tion list. Mr. W. J. Watson, who has acted 
as an official of the church for thirty years, 
resigned his position as Treasurer, and Miss 
M. S. Walton was unanimously appointed to 
the position. A series of week evening lectures 
on ‘*‘ Commonsense Religion,’’ followed by 
discussion, is being delivered by the Rey. A. 
Scruton. 


Sydney, New South Wales.—We have re- 
ceived news from the Rey. J. H. Smith, ex- 
minister of the Sydney Unitarian Church, of 
the death of Mr. Henry Turner on January 3, 
at the age of 84. Mr. Turner was a native 
of Middlesex, and emigrated to Australia 
in 1853. On reaching Sydney he found 
employment in the Bank of New South 
Wales. He speedily rose to a position of 
great trust, and remained there until 1903, 
when he retired. The funeral took place at 
the Waverley Cemetery in the presence of a 
large number of colleagues and friends, the 
service being conducted by the Rev. J. H. 
Smith, an old and intimate friend. Mr. 
Turner was a man universally respected and 
beloved for his integrity, gentleness of dis- 
position, kindness and generosity. He took a 
prominent part in the movement for the 
erection of a permanent building for the 
Unitarian Church in 1879. It was he who 
conducted negotiations with the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association whenever the 
Sydney Church applied for help in the matter 
of the settlement of a minister, and he was 
a constant subscriber to the funds of the 
Association. 

Wakefield.—On Wednesday, February 18, 
a presentation of a purse of money and other 
gifts was made on behalf of the congregation 
of Westgate Chapel, Wakefield, to the Rev. 
W. T. Davies, who has removed to Newport. 

Women’s League.—A Council meeting of 
the British Women’s League will be held at 
Essex Hall on Tuesday, March 10, when Miss 
Grace Mitchell will give an account of her 
recent visit to the churches in Australasia. 
The Committee: is very grateful to- her for 
having given” so much time and thought to 
the fellowship work during her holiday tour, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Mrs. Ropert Louis Stevenson. 

The death of Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son has awakened many. memories of 
“R. L. 8.,’? who owed so much to her 
devotion and sympathy. Their marriage 
seems to have been a success in every way, 
and though Stevenson once declared that 
he would not marry a woman writer, two 
stories from her pen were included in the 
second series of ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ She 
loved the Samoan Islands as much as her 
husband, and shared his preference for a 
simple and natural life. She has been de- 
scribed as a woman of striking personality, 
with dark eyes which steadily regarded 
those who came within their orbit, and a 
face upon which the lines of suffering and 
deep thought were written. But the most 
fitting description is given of her in the 
beautiful verses by Stevenson himself :— 

Dusky, dusky, vivid, true ; 

With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 
Steei-true and blade-straight, 

The Great Artificer 

Made my mate. 


Honour, anger, valour, fire ; 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evils stir, 

The Mighty Master 

Gave to her. 


Teacher, tender comrade, wife ; 
A fellow-farer, true through life, 
Heart whole, and soul free, 
The August Father 
Gave to me. 

THE TRAFFIC tN OLD Horsss. 

Mr. Filson Young, recently writing in 
the Pall Mall Gazette on the subject of the 
traffic in old horses to the Continent, says : 
‘<The very simple legislation prohibiting 
export of live horses under the value of £10 
would abolish it; such a bill has been 
prepared by Captain Murray for introduc- 
tion in the present session of Parlament, 
but without a strong backing of public 
opinion, in and out of Parliament, it has 
no chance of being passed. The facts are 
indisputable ; surely they need only to be 
realised by the public for these ghastly 
barbarities to be put an end to at once and 
for ever.’ Mr. Percy Carew Essex and 
Dr. Charles Reinhardt write from Antwerp, 
where they have gone to make inquiries 
on the subject, that they have found great 
improvement in the class of horses exported 
and the means of transit, but they are 
convinced that nothing short of the 
absolute prohibition of the export of old, 
decrepit, or infirm horses alive can satisfy 
the public conscience, as the methods of 
handling and killing such animals are re- 
volting in the extreme. 


CHILDREN’S Courts IN FRANCE. 

The new Children’s Courts will be in 
operation throughout France, says The 
Times, on March 4. In Paris the Court 
will have its own definite and distinctive 
existence, being provided with a special 
President, Judges, and a Public Prosecutor, 
chosen from amongst magistrates who have 
specialised in children’s cases. In the 
provinces the special tribunal -will be 
recruited from the ordinary judges who 
are momentarily free: for such duty, and 
will afterwards return to other work. 
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GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 
By Puruip H. Winuiams, F.C.A. 
FEB, 28, 1914. 


PROBLEM No. 46. 
_ By A. G. Srupss. 
BLACK. 


(6 men.) 


WHITE. (7 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves, 
Sotution or No, 44. 
1.B. Kt 7. (key-move). 

Correct solutions from W. E. Arkell, Rev. I. 
Wrigley, D. Amos, Dr. Higginson, H. T. 
(Belfast), F. S. M. (Mayfield), Walter Coventry, 
A. J. Hamblin, and the Rev. B. C. Constable. 

The list is unusually short owing to several 
incorrect attempts. Will readers kindly study 
the position afresh; the above is the only 
correct move. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
.W. T. M. (Sunderland).—Correct, but very 
late in reaching me. 

R. B. D. (Edinburgh).—In No. 43, if 

~K.. R4, then 2. Kt. K5. The pro- 
blem is solved as stated, by 1. B. B4. 

Rev. B. C. Constaste.—Thanks for kind 
promise. The book will fully explain the 
‘* Changed-mate.’’ Meanwhile note that in 
No. 44, before the key, the mate in answer to 
1...P.B4 is 2.R. KS. The change is 
apparent when the key is made. What is 
your exact address ? 

Rey. I. Wricuey.—I am obliged for your 
kind promise. 

Our No. 46 won first prize in a recent 
tourney held in the Hampstead and Highgate 
Express. The other winners were Messrs. J. D. 
Williams (Australia), A. W. Daniel, F. A. L. 
Kuskop (New Zealand), W. B. Rice (U.S.A.), 
and others—competitors from all parts ! 

A Curious Game-ending.—Perhaps my 
readers are unfamiliar with the annexed 
quaint ending, said to have occurred in actual 
play. ‘The win is short and decisive. 


BLACK, (8 men.) 


YW 


WHITE. (3 men) 
White to play and win. 

The Chess Editor recently played in a friendly 
match, and, finding himself in a hopeless 
position was just opening his mouth to say 
that he resigned, when his opponent made a 
move which lost a piece, and the game! 
Such are the fortunes of war! It was a victory, 
however, of which he was not proud. 


| Our Story Pages. 


Now ready for March. Price One Penny. 


THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


MONTHLY. 


A Magazine for Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Teachers. 


CONTENTS. 
Editorial. 
Lessons for the Month: 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS: 
His Teaching on How to Live. 
His Teaching on Prayer. 

His Gospel of Hope. 
The Commandment to Grow. 


Christianity a Service, not a Creed. 


Junior Department—T. M. Falconer, B.Litt, 
Senior Department—C. M. Wright, M.A. 
Primary Department—Ruth New. 


- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Eseex St., Strand, London, W.C. 


Chatham Unitarian Church. 


Silver’ Anniversary Fund. 


An effort is being made to raise £100 for 
cleaning and repairs, and the follewing 
pores have been given or promised up to 

ate :— 


Mr. W. Harnden... £10 0 0 
Mr. A. Hudson ... D0: =0 
Miss Tribe... se a Seo UEO 
Mrs. Humphrey Wood ... 5. 0-0 
Mr. A. J. Faulding 212210 
Mr. W. Attwood ... out Sp Dhl (ee! Bei 
Rev. & Mrs. J. Morgan Whiteman 1 1 0 
Smaller sums are ss, a 1054 °.6 

£39 8 6 


| 


Further contributions will be gratefully 
received by the Treasurer, Mrs. Wood, 10, 
Borstal-road, Rochester. 

A. Hupson, Hon. See. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


CHURCH, SCHOOL & HOME 
Editor—Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


Monthly, 3d. by post from Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 
67, Church-road, Moseley, Birmingham. Can 
also be obtained from H. Rawson & Co., 
Manchester, the Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
Liverpool, or from HEssex Hall. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke. 
Immortal Life.- THEODORE PARKER. 
These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 
Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


RANGEH-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Anice. EK. PASSAVANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E 

KinestTon, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 
Ideal Winter Boarding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold runnin 
water, lavatory basins, electric light, and 
penny in slot gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food Reform and 
ordinary diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MASssINGHAM, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


EIGH-ON-SEA.—To Let, furnished — 
Bedroom and Sittirg-room, in pleasant 
situation. Private family, 10s. weekly.— 


_| Address, ‘‘ X.,” c/o Church Lending Library, 


Rectory Grove, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. = 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—S1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Deer PAA a A, HasRpDcCastLeE, 


LesLiz T. BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. ~ 
HuMPHREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save 6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. : 
Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 
. Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


REAKFAST CLOTHS of Genuine 

Trish Cream Damask, with pretty Sham- 

rock centre ; 40 inches square, only ls. Postage 

3d. extra. Extraordinary Bargain. Write for 

Free Illustrated Catalogue.—Hurton’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


REE! 200 PATTERNS genuine Irish 
Linen Fabric—‘FLAXELLA ’’—new 

silky finish, beautiful for skirts and blouses. 
Delightful new shades, washable, durable, 
drapes exceptionally well.— Write to-day, 


\Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unguestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.Saturday , 
February 28, 1914. : 

"85 Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 

over. 


~ Library of the 
PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHO 
FOR THE MINISTRY — 
Berkeley, California — 


irer 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EstTABLIsHED IN 1842. ] 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No, 3741. 
Nw Srrins, No. 845, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
Rey, J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


SESSION 1914-1915. 


Candidates for admission should send 
in their applications without delay to the 
Secretaries, 


Bursary of £50 a year, Exhibition of 
£70 a year, Scholarship of £90 a year, 
offered to Undergraduate Students for the 
Ministry. 

Bursaries, tenable at the College, offered 
to Students for the Ministry. 


Br. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to 
Ministers for further period of study. 


Artosh Scholarship of £120 perannum, 
open to Students for the Ministry who have 
' graduated with distinction at any British or 
Trish University. 


For further particulars apply to the Prin- 


CIPAL, or to the Rev. Henry Gow, 12, Glen- 
loch-road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


A. H. WortHinaton, B.A., ) Hon. 
Henry Gow, B.A., § Secs. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE PULPIT 


No. 1.—The Holding of the Eyes. 

No. 2.—Rewards. 

No. 3.—Love and Imperfections. 
By EDWARD LEWIS. 

One Penny Each. By Post, 14d. Each. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE: 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE 


Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends, 


NOTICE. 


ECRETARIES of CONGREGA- 

TIONS desiring GRANTS from this 

Fund should write to me before March 31 
for the necessary forms of application. 


Haroip F. Prarson, Hon. Sec., 
22, College Hill, London, H.C. 


British League ef Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women. 


HH COUNCIL MEETING will be 

held at Essex Hall, Hssex-street, W.C., 

on Tuesday, Mareh 10,at 3-15 p.m. Miss Grace 

Mitchell will relate some of her experiences in 

our Australian and New Zealand Branches and 

Churches. Friends interested in the League’s 
work cordially invited. Tea 5.0 p.m. © 


A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


f Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel § 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of & 
. Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts, 


j Apartments, Service, and Table d’Hote Breakfast from 5 [=§ 
SCUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON 


Tariff and Guide on application to Frederic Smith & Sons, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1914. 


Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Ministers and Congregations 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


THE 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
LECTURE FOR 1914 


will be delivered in the 


Smail Concert Room, St. George’s Hall, 
LIVERPOOL, 
on. THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 


by 
SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S, 
Subject: “The Unseen Universe.” 


Chair to be taken at 7.45 p.m. by RicHarp D. 
‘ Hout, Eeq., M.P. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


H. E. Dowson, B.A., \ Hon. 
N. ANDERTON, B.A., f Secs. 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION. 


E 


25th Annual Meeting 


of the Subscribersand other friends 
of the Society will take place at 


Mansford Street, 
on TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 


when the Chair will be taken by 


The Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, 


M.A., LL.D., of Oxford. 


Among other Speakers will be the four Mission- 
ary Ministers of the Society since its establishment 
in the present buildings :— 


REV. H. GOW, 

REV. W. G. CADMAN, 
REV. J. ELLIS, 

REV. G. COOPER. 
ALSO 
The Rev, F, K. FREESTON, 


Mr. A, SAVAGE COOPER, 
President, L.D,U.S, 


and others. 


All friends of the Church and Mission are 
particularly urged to be present at this 
meeting, which marks the completion of a 
quarter of 3 century's work at Mansford Street. 


The Sunday School Anniversary. 


Services will be held on March 15th, and 
will be conducted by the Rev. H. Gow, at 3.15 
and 7 o’clock. 


[Ont PEnny. 


Schools, 


— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 32. 


{HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueates, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Lizran Tarzot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MISTRESS. 


RENCH LADY, distinguished 

Singing Professor, wishes for situation 

au pair from beginning of August for two or 

three mouths in respectable Hnglish family, 

rather in or near London.—For information 

apply to, Mrs. GAYTE, 43, rue de Boulainvilliers, 
Paris, 16 . 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to ila, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


PEARL - 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


' £3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


Annual Income 
Claims: Paid exceed 


¥. D. Bowes, Eeeian 
G, Surupsatt, ) Directors. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 

REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for March 8: 
Morning: Doctrine of the Primeval Curse. 
Evening: Mr, Balfour’s Idea of God. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
ot 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 


the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are receiyed to the contrary by Thursday 


morning before the date of issue. 
— eI 


SUNDAY, March 8. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C, 
HoupeEn, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Pregort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G, MauricE Exuiorr, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wexston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l, Rev. Frank K. FrReEston; 7, Rev. 
H. E. B. Spricut, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Bast Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. F. Corrrer ; 
7, Mr. StantEY Mossopr. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham, 
place, 11.15, Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON ; 
7, Rev. A. H. Breas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Biaas, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
F. Hankinson; 7, Rev. BAART DE LA 
Fainue, of Dutch Church, Austin Friars. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. ARTHUR 
GINEVER. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyNOWETH 
PopE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Miss M. 
FRANCES. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionrn 
TAYLER; and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
CHALK; 6.30, Mr. F. Corrrmr. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
‘and 7, Rev. JAMES Harwoop, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road,11.15 and 6.30, Rev. HpGar 
DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lez, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D, Detra Evans. 


11 


Mares 


ABERSTWYTH, Now-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. ' 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

Brrauinceam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BirmineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. CopELAND 
Bowl. 

BiackBurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Buacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprti Suire. 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 


Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PRrestLtEY PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE 
WARD, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. Strert. 

CamBripGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. EH. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuHatTHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
Tl and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 

CuEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin EVAns. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. SavELL Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinsureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exrter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cros, 11, Rev. F. Hemina VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. E. PrErry. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, -11 
and 6.30, Rev. Ep@ar Lockett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hut, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LrrEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicou Cross, M.A. ; 
Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. JosEPH Woop. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. CONNELL. - 
LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappook. 

LivERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivrerPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. HAwKEs. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGrrs, B.A. 

Maipstone&, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WaHITAKER, B.A. 

Mawncuester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLower, B.A. 

Mancuerster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Srauey, M.A. 

NEwcasTLE-on-Tynr, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuz. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 

»» Drs ODGERS. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmMourH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosrrpH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SripmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witt1aAM AGAR. 

SoutHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Jretuin, B.A. 

SoutTHAmpton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Harcrove, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. O'Connor. 

TunBripcre Weis, Dupizy Instirurr, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StaLtworrHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Caartes Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Batmrorru. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WitrreD Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srycrarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


1l and 


the same week, 


DEATHS. _ : 


MircHeLL.—On March 5, at 3, Savile-place 
Clifton, Bristol, Elizabeth, widow of y ames 
Cann Mitchell, aged 79, 
special request: 


Preston. — On March 


3, at 7, Eldon-road, 
Hampstead, Stanton William Preston, in his 
93rd year. Service on Saturday at the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Rosslyn Hill, at 11.30. No 
flowers, by request. 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


——»—_ 


YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS. 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Poses SISTER seeks post as 
_ Amanuensis or Secretary to doctor, 
dentist, nursing 
some French.—W. 
gardens, N.W. 


i Cents (middle-aged) seeks engage- 
ment as Travelling Companion o1 
Housekeeper where maid is kept. Gooa 
manager, musical, some knowledge of French, 
fond of children.—H. A., clo Rev. Denpy 
AGate, Dunham-road, Altrincham, who will 
answer inquiries. 


OUNG DUTCH GIRL wants situation 
as Mother’s Help. Well educated, 
thoroughly trained in household duties, 


home. 


Fluent German, 
» 1, 


Hampstead Hill 


‘| used to children. Salary £20 to £22. To be 


treated as one of the family. References 
given atid required.—Apply, Miss ARTHUR, 
la, Belsize Parade, N. W. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Rev. R. H. Maisrer, 96, Acomb-street, 
Greenheys, Manchester. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUSSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— g. d. 
PER QUARTER wae pce bert 
PER Har-YEAR... 7a Mae OE 
Per YEAR... 3 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be_ 


made payable to Tum INQuirER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Strect, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the editor should be sent 
to 23,Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 
Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER localiy will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 


‘the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


W.C. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 
: Gases 
PER Pace oe cs eee O10) 
Har Pace ee eel Ue 0) 
Per CoLUMN A ae ie eet) 
IncH IN COLUMN ie wae OO) 3.0 
F'RoNT PAGE—INCHIN COLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 

All orders under this heading must . 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, and BGeaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisementsshould be made to 
he Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. “ 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 


No flowers, by- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At the beginning of a ‘new session of 
Parliament, when the newspapers are 
again filled with the reports of endless 
debates and fierce passions are aroused 
about things which are not all unselfish 
and of good report, it is well to listen to 
‘the Vox clamantis im deserto of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s letter to The Times on ‘‘ The 
Heartlessness of Parliament.’’ He watches 
the great lumbering machine of govern- 
ment, and he asks with the consuming 
wrath of those who suffer deeply in the 
miseries of others, why so little is done. 

‘*T am moved to speak out,’’ he writes, 

“what I and, I am sure, many others 
are feeling. We are a so-called civilised 
country ; we have a so-called Christian 
religion; we profess humanity. We have 
a Parliament of chosen persons, to each of 
whom we pay £400 a year, so that we have 
at last some right to say: ‘ Please do 
our business, and that quickly.’ And 
yet we sit and suffer such barbarities and 
mean cruelties to go on amongst us as 
must dry the heart of God. I cite a few 
only of the abhorrent things done daily, 
daily left undone; done and left undone, 
without shadow of doubt, against the 
conscience and general will of the com- 
munity.”’ 
And then he proceeds to enumerate many 
of the festering wounds of our civilisation, 
sweating of women, blind-alley employ- 
ments, housing of the poor which dis- 
regards the first decencies of life, cruelty 
to horses, the caging of wild song birds, 
the horrors of the plumage trade and the 
like. 


THESE things, he says, ‘‘ are admitted 
to be anathema ; in favour of their aboli- 
tion there would be found at any moment 
a round majority of unfettered Parlia- 
mentary and general opinion. One and 
all they are removable, and many of them 


.|by small expenditure of Parliamentary 


time, public money, and expert care... . 
And I say it is rotten that, for mere want 
of Parliamentary interest and time, we 
cannot have manifest and stinking sores 
such as these treated and banished once 
for all from the nation’s body. I say it 
is rotten that due time and machinery 
cannot be found to deal with these and 
other barbarities to man and beast, con- 
cerning which, in the main, no real con- 
troversy exists. Rotten that their re- 
moval should be left to the mercy of the 
ballot, to private members’ Bills, liable 
to be obstructed; or to the hampered 
and inadequate efforts of societies un- 
supported by legislation.’’ 


* * * 


‘* Rome, I know, is not built in a day,”’ 
Mr. Galsworthy continues. ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment works hard, it has worked harder 
during these last years than ever perhaps 
before—all honour to it for that. It is 
an august Assembly of which I wish to 
speak with all respect. But it works 
without sense of proportion, or sense of 
humour. Over and over again it turns 
things already talked into their graves ; 
over and over again listens to the same 
partisan bickerings, to arguments which 
everybody knows by heart, to rolling 
periods which advance nothing but those 
who utter them. And all the time the 
fires of live misery that could, most of 
them, so easily be put out, are raging 
and the reek thereof is going up.... I 
am not one of those who believe we can do 
without party, but I do see and I do say 


that party measures absorb far too much 
of the time that our common humanity 
demands for the redress of crying shames. 
And if, Sir, laymen see this with grief and 
anger, how much more poignant must be 
the feeling of members of Parliament 
themselves, to whom alone remedy has 
been entrusted.’’ 
* . (pee 

THESE stinging words are not a pro- 
gramme of reform; they are something 
far more searching—a ery of the human 
spirit, which sees beneath the conventions 
of our political life right into the heart 
of things. The first step towards reform 
is to convict us of our complacent sins, and 
few men at the present time equal Mr. 
Galsworthy in the clear-cutting insight, the 
pity and moral sympathy needed for this 
task. But it is well that something 
practical should happen when a great wind 
blows through the dusty chambers of our 
hearts, and therefore we welcome the 
shrewd comment and suggestion of Sir 
Edward Russell, though they take us from 
the heights of Sinai to the precincts of 
the House of Commons. 

‘* The House of Commons,’’ he writes, 
‘*has always in modern days been re- 
markable for its power of constituting 
discreet and impartial Committees which 
are practically never suspected of con- 
sidering party interests. Some of these 
are appointed for special purposes. Others 
are annually reappointed and invariably 
preserve the confidence of Parliament and 
the country. Might not such a Committee 
be appointed to consider whether it would 
not be possible to invent Parliamentary 
methods which on the one hand would 
allow agreed reforms to be carried through 
with a speed corresponding to public 
conyiction in their favour, and on the other 
hand would effectually guard against the 
proceedings upon such measures heing 
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— 


used with deliberate irrelevancy for party 
purposes in reference to other subjects ? ”’ 
The matter really seems to resolve 
itself into this: Cannot the Mother of 
Parliaments extricate herself from slavery 
to her own rules and the tricks of the 
obstructionist and the bore, and assert 
her liberty to deal with great matters of 
human need, out of which no party capital 
can be made, with the speed and the good 
sense which the public interest demands ? 


StuDENTS of the Old Testament all over 
the world will desire to pay a tribute of 
respectful gratitude to the memory of 
Canon Driver. Perhaps more than any 
other man he helped to commend the 
modern critical view of the Old Testament 
to the English mind. At the time of its 
publication his .‘‘ Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament ’’ was 
recognised at once as the type of book 
which in the range and exactness of its 
learning we were accustomed to receive 
from Germany. But it caught on as the 
work of no foreign scholar could have done, 
and though at first it created much alarm 
it has gone through edition after edition 
and 18 now accepted as a sensible and 
moderate book in quarters where its 
conclusions would have aroused open 
charges of heresy only a short time ago. 
It was in some respects a fortunate thing 
that this great presentation of the critical 
position came from such a source. No one 
ever had reason to suspect Canon Driver 
of being other than an orthodox and loyai 
Churchman, and his official position at 
Christ Church disarmed prejudice and gave 
wings to his words. 

eo Oka hae 


Art the same time his triumph was really 
remarkable, and when every allowance has 
been made for his fine personal gifts it must 
be regarded as a notable tribute to the 
quiet power of real knowledge. For Canon 
Driver never either wrote or did anything 
which can be described as popular. He 
was a linguist of laborious exactness, a 
scholar of highly trained power in his own 
special field? His teaching could only 
reach the public through the medium of 
other minds, who had the gift for selecting 
its essential features and translating them 
into common speech. And yet his in- 
fluence has gone far and wide and has 
impressed itself deeply not only upon 
theological thought, but also, we venture 
to say, upon the average intelligence of 
English religion. It was the triumph, 
like many another patient victory of 
science, of the man who knows. : 


* * * 


Weare glad to see the vigorous protest of 
Professor Emery Barnes in a letter to The 
Times against the present policy of shuffling 
and opportunism in high ecclesiastical 
quarters on the subject of the Athanasian 


{episcopal decision is an evasion. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Creed. The Upper House of Canterbury 
Convocation has just decided that com- 
pulsory recitation of the Creed must be 
continued, only it is advisable to reduce 
it to once a year. It is also proposed that 
a revised translation shall be adopted, in 
which the so-called damnatory clause 
appears as follows: ‘‘ Which faith except 
a man have kept whole and undefiled 
without doubt he will perish eternally.’ It 
requires a long training in the subtleties of 
ecclesiastical diplomacy to grasp the state 
of mind which can believe that these con- 
cessions will really ease the situation for 
tender consciences and encourage sincerity. 
Professor Barnes declares roundly that this 
a 
protest,’’ he’ writes, “‘ against the oppor- 
tunism which does not dare to face the 
fact that the damnatory clauses of Qui- 
cunque vult contain a direct untruth. We 
demand from our Bishops permission to 
speak truth in the Church as elsewhere.’’ 


* * * 


THE question is, do the Bishops believe 
it themselves? Are these terrible threaten- 
ings part of the faith in God and the 
tender mercies of Christ, which they exist 
to promote in the world? They cannot 
ride off on the plea that they are faithful 
to the general intention of the Creed, 
when they slur over the plain meaning of 
the damnatory clause. A certain blunt 
vigour and directness are of its essence, 
and there is good reason to believe that 
its menacing words were inserted 
intentionally in order to dragoon men into 
orthodox obedience. If the Bishops really 
believed this now, if they were deeply 
convinced that the sons and daughters in 
their own homes who wander from the 
strict path of orthodoxy will without doubt 
‘“ perish eternally,’’ they would become 
almost like fanatical dervishes of the 
desert in their terrible zeal to save men 
from doom. As it is, their whole attitude 
towards human life shows little trace of this 
particular type of tragic earnestness. They 
are far more concerned to explain away the 
words they use and to soften their harsh- 
ness than to press them home upon the 
souls of men. That is the true measure 
of the insincerity of the position. They 
have not the courage either to revive the 
old fanatical belief or to confess that they 
have no use for it in the modern world. 


Iv an address, last Monday evening, on 
‘“The Character‘ of the Bible inferred 
from its Versions,’ the Rev. T. H. Darlow, 
the Literary Superintendent of the Bible 
Society, showed how the missionary 
becomes an unconscious critic. Whatever 
theory he may hold of inspiration the 
pressure of practical needs makes him a 
quick judge of different spiritual values 
in the Bible. He carries into his work of 
translation the same instinct for the best 


things which has been characteristic of 
simple Christian piety in all ages. 

‘* People sometimes ask,’’? Mr. Darlow 
said, ‘‘ are all parts of the Bible of equal 
value? Which books are the most im- 
portant ? Well, let us consider the ex- 
perience of missionary translators, who 
may be trusted to understand what parts 
of Scriptures are most necessary and 
useful for their converts. Almost without 
exception missionaries begin their transla- 
tion-work by making a version of a single 


Gospel—generally selecting St. Mark’s _ 


Gospel, as the shortest and simplest. Then 
they go on to translate the other Gospels ; 
probably they next take in hand either 
the Acts of the Apostles, as illustrating the 
erowth of an infant Christian community, 
or the Psalter, as the hymn-book of the 
Universal Church. The vernacular New 
Testament appears to suffice for the ordi- 
nary needs of a native Christian commu- 
nity, until converts are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be trained for ordination. Then 
a version of the Old Testament becomes 
urgent.’’ 
Saray mea Bo 


Tur Berlin correspondent of the West- — 


minster Gazette has given some interesting 
particulars of the growth and changing aims 
of German Universities. The number of 
them, it appears, is smaller than it was a 
century ago; but there has been a great 
increase in the number of students, due 
partly to the growth of higher education 
among women, and to the popularity of 
the German University among foreigners. 
In 1880 there were 30,000 students; last 
year there were over 60,000. Of these 
5,300 were foreign. students, and 3,500 
were women. 


the settled traditions of culture and the 
growing demands of the new scientific 
movements. : z 
of the plan of specialisation. Thus it is 
suggested that the larger Universities, like 
Berlin, Leipzig, and Munich, should retain 


their comprehensiveness, while the smaller _ 


Universities should specialise and deliber- 
ately abstain from any attempt to cover the — 
whole field of education. Thus Gottingen 


is being developed along the lines of mathe- — 


matics and natural science, while plans 
have been adopted for making Frankfort 
into a special centre for the study of social 
science. It is proposed that in the case 
of Universities, founded and planned on a 
new model, no provision should be made 
for the full number of faculties; and it is 
noteworthy that everywhere the theological] 
faculty is to be left out. 
ee Bee 


a 


Wer may add a further comment to 
what we said last week on the proposed 
omission of the word ‘‘ obey’’ in the 


marriage service of the Church of England. | 
The Bishop of Oxford has written to-dis- 


. 


In regard to method there — 
is the same conflict as in England between — 


There are strong advocates _ 
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claim the scholarly researches into litur- 
gical uses which have been attributed to 
him, but he calls attention to an important 
article by Mr. F. C. Eeles in the Contem- 
porary Rewew for November, 1913, on 
‘“The Contract Forms of the Marriage 
Service.”’ ‘‘ That article,’ Dr. Gore 
writes, ‘‘ does contain the result of very 
elaborate and careful researches, and I do 
not think that anyone who studies the 
facts as disclosed by him could doubt his 
conclusion, which is thus expressed :— 

* Although many who love the Prayer- 
book as it stands, and particularly delight 
in the more ancient and picturesque parts 
of it, would of course regret any alteration 
in the wording of the vows in the Marriage 
Service, it must be admitted that, if a 
change to equally-worded vows were to be 
made, such a change would be in the direc- 
tion of what appears to be the older, and is 
certainly the more universal, practice of 
Christendom. No such alteration of word- 
ing would affect fundamental doctrine a to 
the nature of Christian marriage. This is 
sufficiently obvious from the great diver- 
- sity which already exists both in the con- 
tract forms and also in the variety of 
emphasis observable in statements of 
doctrine.’ ’’ 


THE GOLDEN STAG. 


(From RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S ‘‘ THE 
GARDENER,’’ No. 69.) 


I nunt for the golden stag, I hunt— 
Nay, smile at me if you will; 

I run, and I run, but ever in front 
Runs the stag, from hill to hill; 

He flies and I follow—through nameless 

lands, 

The wilderness pastures through, 

By rocks of the sea, and wide sea-sands, 
The vision I still pursue. 


Go back to your homes, my friends, go 
back, 

Go home with your market bag, 

Be safe—if you can—on the beaten track, 
But for me, I hunt the stag ; 

"T'was a homeless wind that wakened me, 
I know not when or where, 

And homeless the spell-bound soul must be 
That follows the vision fair. 


Not mine is a care, my friends, not mine 
Who run for a golden quest, 
Alone I may run for the prize divine— 
But the world may keep the rest! 
It flhes and I follow, through lands un- 
known, 
I follow by ways untold, 
Alone, and seeing-the prize alone, 
Led on by the hoofs of gold. 


W. G. TaRRANT. 


THE MODERNIST CLERGY 
AND THE CREED. 
he 

Tue present storm of controversy in 
the Church of England is producing a 
plentiful crop of pamphlets. None of 
them is more interesting and illuminating 
than the Open Letter which Dr. J. F. 
BeTHUNE-Baker, Lady Margaret’s Pro: 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, has ad- 
dressed to the Bishop or Oxrorp. He 


alls it ‘‘ The Miracle of Christianity ’’ 


and describes it as ‘‘ a plea for ‘ the Critical 
School ’ in regard to the use of the creeds.” 
It is not in any sense an obscure or shuf- 
fling document, but a clear statement of the 
reasons which convince him that he is 
right in retaining his position in the 
Church in spite of his failure to accept 
certain alleged facts as historically true. 
It is thus a sincere apologia for liberal 
Churchmanship, and will help many people 
to understand a position which they cannot 
The liberal Churchman 


doubt in a position of peculiar difficulty. 


accept. 1S no 
He cannot isolate his points of disagree- 
They 
stand in relation to a much vaster whole of 


ment and look at them exclusively. 


religious life, to which he is bound by 
strong ties of ancestral affection, and 
which still claims his enthusiastic devotion. 
At the moments when religion means 
most to him this note of dissent sinks 
away into insignificance compared with 
all that he joyfully accepts. Some men in 
this position feel that they can no longer 
hold clerical office, and they seek some lay 
occupation. Others, deeply conscious that 
they are not heretics at heart and that 
there is no other religious community to 
which they can turn for fellowship, try 
to defend themselves, as Dr. BrtTHuUNE- 
Baker has done, from the judgment of 
public opinion or threatened episcopal 
censure. 

After pointing out how differently the 
meaning of various articles of the Creed 
have been conceived in different ages, and 
the mistake of identifying the Gospel with 
the particular presentation of it in any 
particular age, Dr. Bernune-Baxer pro- 
ceeds to develop the central part of his 
argument. It follows the familiar lines of 
a distinction between matters which are 
capable of spiritual verification and those 
which depend entirely upon _ historical 
evidence. IExperience, he tells us, 


‘ig no kind of proof of the exactitude 
of the narrative of any particular miracle 


recorded in the Gospels, or of their 
historical accuracy in detail. The fact, 
as we all know, is that by a process 
which cannot be traced our Gospels 
came in the course of the second century 
to be generally (and afterwards univer- 
sally) accepted by Christians as an exact 
historical account of the Life of our 
Lord and the origin of the Church, and 
when once they had been so accepted 
they carried with them an authority 
which overwhelmed all criticism. As to 
the actual facts, the sanction of the 
Church of all the ages is simply the 
sanction of the Church of the second. 
century. The Church has never been 
in a position to revise the version of the 
facts accepted then. It was not then in 
a position to check them as a modern 
writer of history would ;: and students 


to-day, who are adequately equipped . 


with knowledge of the modes of thought 
and belief and the literary methods 
which were current in the first century 
of our era, are better able to estimate 
the historical worth of particular narra- 
tives in our Gospels than was the 
Church of the first or any succeeding 
century.’ 


From this point of view he proceeds to 
argue that the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Resurrection are strongly 
attested by the experience of the Church. 
‘* But no such attestation can be claimed 
fairly for the traditional beliefs in the 
Miraculous Birth and the restoration to life 
of the Body of the Lord.’’ He pleads, 
moreover, 

‘that, as many Christians in the past 

have believed the miraculous conception 

and birth without holding the doctrine 
of the Incarnation as the Church has 
defined it, so in the present the doctrine 
of the Incarnation may be held by faith 
and reason without belief in the miracu- 
lous birth or conception, and that no 
stigma should be set on a clergyman who 


believes in the Incarnation yet is not 
able to affirm the mode of the Birth.’’ 


Thus the Apostles’ Creed to him is not a 
mere statement of historical facts. It guards 
and enshrines great affirmations of doctrine, 
and when he recites it he pleads that he is 
using the only means at present available of 
expressing fundamental religious convic- 
tions which are common alike to those 
who accept and those who reject certain 
** When I use these 
words my intention is precisely the inten- 


biographical details. 


tion with which the Church has always. 


used them.’ Though reserving his right 
to reject miraculous incidents on the 
ground of insufficient testimony, he accepts 
without: the slightest mental reservation 
what he calls ‘* the Miracle of Christianity 
—the Miracle of the Christian Life.’’ 

It is not our intention to enter upon 
any full discussion of this position. We 


prefer in the present artitle to be informa-- 
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tive rather than critical. But we cannot 
refrain from a few words of comment. 
We are in complete_agreement with Dr. 
BerHuNE-BAKER in the distinction which 
he draws between Christian experience and 
historical statement. Our inner conscious- 
ness can tell us a great deal about redemp- 
tion and the power of the new life in 
Curist, but it has nothing to say about 
the accuracy or the reverse of the early 
Christian records. We believe that as the 
validity of this distinction is more widely 
accepted it will help to remove many con- 
fusions, and introduce a new and more 
spiritual emphasis into Christian thought. 
But, on the other hand, we are not satisfied 
that it is possible to apply it with any 
real helpfulness, as Dr. Brruune-BakER 
attempts to do, to the interpretation of a 
document so plain and objective as the 
Apostles’ Creed. He admits that in regard 
to the Incarnation the Creed is expressed 
““in terms of biographical statement as to 
how It was effected rather than of religious 
conviction as to what It is.’’. That is the 
real crux of the difficulty, and we fail to 
see that his sincere and earnest grappling 
with the problem has done anything to 
The truth is that for men 
of the modern spirit something more 


get rid of-it. 
drastic is required. It must be recognised 
that the Creed itself is a human document. 
We wish that the Modernist clergy would 
tell us quite frankly, that in spite of its 
place in the liturgy there is nothing sacro- 
sanct about it. Itcan maintain its position 
only so long as its biographical details are 
generally accepted in ecclesiastical circles 
as literal fact. If the Modernist position 
once became general it is hard to believe 
that it would still be placed on a. pedestal 
as one of the perfect expressions of religion 
which must never be touched. It is habit 
rather than clear thought which causes 
so many men to hover round it, trying to 
see all the new facets of religion in the 
ancient words, instead of making the bold 
claim that it needs to be revised. 

Meanwhile we welcome this Open Letter as 
an important contribution to the tangled 
problem of credal obligations, and we 
look forward with much interest to the 
reply of the BisHor or Oxrorp, to whose 
critical liberty in some directions the 
writer alludes more than once with gentle 
irony. The controversy does not interest 
us any the less because our own position 
is one of detachment, and we believe that 
there is a more excellent way; for it is 
men for whom we have a deep respect 
who are engaged in it, and at the heart 
of it there is a real wrestling of spirit. 


receives the ordures of the world. 
Mr. Cyril Flower and his little search- 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


By- A.M, D; G. 


A Brave knight has flung down his 
gauntlet. The Rev. J. Cyril Flower’s 


letter on ‘‘ Theism and Christianity,”’ 


in your issue of the 28th ult. rings like a 
challenge. It is a call for pioneers in a 


stern crusade of exploration in unknown 
tracts of the spiritual universe, far beyond 


the utmost lines of communication into the 


lonely bush or the silences of the Arctic 


Seas. It is the call of the wild once more. 
But we hear to-day another call— 
not alone the call of the wild, of the 


wilderness and the solitary place—but 


the cry of the massed herds in cities whom 
civilisation wastes like a corroding poison ; 


a call not to some unsullied mountain- 


tarn, remote from the ways of men, but 
to the borders of a great inland sea that 
Let 


party fare forth into the unknown regions— 
they will find bones bleaching by their 


furthermost route—and dare dangers many, 
and perils many, and, if God will, let him 


return and report unto us stay-at-homes 
the things that he has seen. The tale will 
relieve the drabness and the common- 
placeness of our inland monotonies, and 
let him tell us no ‘‘ travellers’ tales! ”’ 

But we have done with venturings. 
We have never managed to catch up 
with the furthest saint! And we have at 
length made the amazing discovery that 
home is better. And not only better, 
but that it opens up to us reaches and 
vistas altogether unsuspected by us when 
we so confidently set forth on our travels. 
We were nurtured in a Christian home. 
Our good mother was the fine flower of 
Christian piety. ‘‘ Popular hymn tunes ”’ 
were her consolation and delight. Christ 
was her strength and her tower. But we 
grew up. We thought our fathers fools. 
And, not without sadness, though buoyed 
up by the consciousness of our own wisdom 
no less than of their ignorance, and -to 
the well-nigh breaking of our mother’s 
heart, we loosed ourselves wholly from 
all moorings of tradition and fared forth 
upon the unknown seas. ‘‘ The new is 
better,’’ we shouted, and off we pushed ! 
We saw stars our fathers never knew, 
but, somehow, they never shone quite 
hike the old stars our mother gazed upon, 
and we shared the wistful regret of exiles 
for a lost Eden and its ‘‘ glorious errors.’’ 
We ‘‘ considered it again,’’ and we 
returned sadder and wiser men. We 
learned the secret of our mother’s piety. 
We discovered some who had stayed at 
home, yet had fared much further than 
we. We determined that we would not 
wander more, that we would remain 
among the civilised, that we would try 
to restore the olden piety and proclaim 
that ‘‘ the old is better.”’ 

But we return with a difference. We 
know the way of the desert and of the 
lonely tracts. We have trodden them. 
We were ahungered for our own souls. 
We have now a passion for other men’s. 
They cannot fare where we have fared, 
and the water from the flinty rock and 
the manna from heaven which somehow 
were providentially provided for us are 
not for them. They are nourished as 


other men, and prefer ‘‘ popular hymn- 
tunes,’’ not exilic songs. If we would win 
them, we must provide them with food 
convenient for them. We are more con- 
cerned for thcir needs than for our own. 
The ‘‘ evangelical note ’’ accords with the 
tune of their hearts. We would strike it, 
it we may, with the olden rapture and with 
modern enlightenment too. Christ seems 
to meet all the needs of their souls, as He 
has come to meet all ours. Do what we 
will, we have never been able to reach 
Him! Do what we will, we can never 
do more than utterly surrender ourselves 
as He bade. Our Theism is not. less 
grounded and rooted than it was before, 
but it has a more winning countenance. 
It has discovered a way of manifesting 
itself to the very lowliest souls of men. 
And it is not a mere question of ‘‘ Return ”’ 
to Christ. But rather is it a question of 
Forward to Christ, forward on the still 
untravelled route of the unspeakable 
riches of His grace! We have before us 
ever St. Paul’s great vision, ‘‘ till we come 
to the unity of the faith, to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.’’ 


See 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
FOERSTER. 
I—Tue Man. 


THE late William James once said that 
in studying personal experience we came 
into contact with reality in its richest 
and most complete form. If this state- 
ment be true, the greatest possible value 
must attach to any genuine record of 
such experience. I need not, therefore, 
apologise for placing before readers of 
Tue INQuIRER an outline of the hfe and 
work of a man whose moral and religious 
development has been highly remarkable, 
and whose writings are just beginning to 
be read and appreciated in this country. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster is a son 
of the well-known astronomer and ethicist, 
Wilhelm Foerster, of Berlin University, 
and was born at Berlin in 1869. As a boy 
he attended a classical school, passing 
thence to the universities of Berlin and 
Freiburg, where he took up the study of 
philosophy and political economy, and 
wrote a valuable thesis upon the Kantian 
Ethic. He received no religious instruc- 
tion, and took no interest in Christianity. 
After graduating, Foerster at once threw 
himself into the German Ethical Move- 
ment, of which his father had been the 
first president, and for three years he 
edited the paper EHthische Kultur. The 
nature of his studies had naturally drawn 
his attention towards the connection 
between moral development and ‘social 
conditions, with the result that the ardent 
young reformer became keenly interested 
in all attempts to better the economic 
situation of the masses, and in particular, 
Socialism. Urged by a painful conscious- 
ness of social injustice, he wrote, while 
editor of this paper, a bitter and moving 
article dealing with the Kaiser’s attitude 


| towards the social democratic movement. 


This not only Jed to his imprisonment 
for some months in a fortress, but made 
it impossible for him to continue his work 


reformers. 
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in Germany. Accordingly,. Foerster went 
into exile in Ziirich, where he instituted 
classes in moral instruction for boys and 
girls, and acquired an insight into practical 
psychology which deeply coloured all 
his subsequent work. During these early 
years in Switzerland (1896-1904), Foerster 
made several lengthy journeys for the 
purpose of studying social conditions 
and educational work, visiting England, 
America, and other countries. In 1899 
he was appointed to a lectureship in 
Philosophy and Ethics at the University 
of Zirich, a post which he held until 
1912. 

But let us pass from the outward event 
of Foerster’s life to the inward; for it is 
with the latter that we are more especially 
concerned. The mliew of his boyhood 
and youth was putely secular, and the 
young thinker and idealist began life with 
a complete absence of religious conviction. 
Like so many of his contemporaries he 
had learned to look upon religion as an 
obsolete and more or less mythical factor 
in life, which divided men from one another 
or distracted their energies from necessary 
moral and material tasks. It was in 
consequence of such thoughts as these 
that Foerster joined the Ethical Movement ; 
for the latter expressly aimed at the culti- 
vation of a morality independent of religious 
opinion. 

But as the result of coming to grips with 


the actualities of life—in his study of social 


questions, in’ his dealings with youthful 
criminals, in his practical work amongst 


.the poor, and more especially in his 


prolonged endeavour to mould the char- 
acter of boys and girls with those means 
alone, which a non-religious view of life 
would permit him to employ—this young 
German philosopher and.reformer gradually 
became more and more convinced that 
real flesh-and-blood human nature, with 
all its strange perversity and its inherent 
egoism, could not be genuinely redeemed 
either by material improvements or by 
any system of ethics. An intense realisa- 
tion of man’s need opened his eyes to the 
meaning of Christianity. Later he wrote : 
** My experience of real life and of the 
concrete problems of actual living men 
and women was the cause of my inner 
transformation. Now I began to see 
Christianity with quite other eyes. In the 
past, it had seemed to me extinct and 
remote from reality—but now I realised 
that it was | who had been dead and 
remote from reality.”’ 

At the time of his settlement in Ziirich, 
Foerster was barely known outside a 
certain circle of educators and ethical 
But in 1904 he published 
“* Jugendlehre ’’ (now in the 40th German 
edition, with translations in a dozen lan- 
guages), a work which speedily achieved 
immense popularityand exerted aninfluence 
all over the Continent. ‘* Jugendlehre ”’ 
deals primarily with the ethical instruction 
of the young, but it throws extraordinarily 
illuminating side-lights on psychology and 
ethics in general; its method is to work 
not downwards from abstract principles 
to the concrete affairs of life, but upwards, 
from the real problems of daily hie to 
the principles by which they can be solved. 
This book revealed Foerster as the possessor 
of a very unusual combination of qualities ; 
it is rich in psychological insight, human 


sympathy, ethical earnestness, religious 
sensibility, and lastly (rarest of rarities in 
the works of idealists) cool common sense ; 
the style throughout is the essence of 
clarity and simplicity. Within a few 
months of the publication of his first 
book Foerster was recognised all over 
Europe as a new force in ethics, educa- 
tion, and religious thought. To the subject 
of Foerster’s philosophical and_ religious 
position I shall return in a later article ; 
but I may say, in passing, that in 
this book a principle is enunciated that 
is central to all his subsequent work, 
namely, the principle that all true culture 
and civilisation, and all moral and religious 
life must be based ‘‘ upon the complete 
subordination of every individual desire 
and need to spiritual life-forces; upon 
the dominion of man over his own nature.’’ 
And it is in Christianity that he finds 
those forces which are alone able to compel 
the necessary self-surrender. ‘‘ I believe,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ that not only religion, but 
the Church, too, is an eternal necessity of 
mankind,’’ and again, ‘‘ Psychology cries 
for religion out of the depths of its own 
necessity.’ 

After three more years of quiet educa- 
tional work, the author of ‘‘ Jugendlehre 
published a second contribution to peda- 
gogical psychology, “* Schule und Charak- 
ter,’ * a rather large book, the central 
aim of which is the re-organisation of 
educational work in the interests of the 
ethico-religious development of the children. 
This work is a mass of invaluable psycho- 
logical~ insight, combined with practical 
hints. Considerable space is devoted to 
exposures of the evils of intellectualism, 
on the one hand, and of sport mania, on 
the other. Foerster holds that the ethical 
and religious indifference of to-day is 
very largely due to a system of education 
which develops the intellect and (at any 
rate, in England) the muscles, while 
almost entirely neglecting the spiritual 
and moral side of the child’s nature; in 
his opinion there is no greater danger to 
character than a premature or one-sided 
development of the intellect, such as is 
almost universal in the educated classes 
throughout Western Hurope. 

I can well remember the enthusiasm 
with which I read ‘‘ Schule und Cha- 
rakter ’’ when I was_a student at Jena, 
and the animated discussions to which it 
gave rise in Professor Rein’s Seminar, 
of which I was then a member. It was a 
great delight to me, two years later, in 
1909, to have the privilege of meeting Dr. 
Foerster at Ziirich, and of subsequently 
visiting him several times at his pretty 
little house on the very top of the Ziirich- 
berg, overlooking the great lake and the 
ranges of the Glarnisch and Tédi. Accus- 
tomed as I was to the conventional German 
Don, the first impression of the Ziirich 
philosopher came ag a sharp surprise. I 
saw a very young-looking slim man of 
medium height, straight as an arrow, 
carrying himself with an alert and slightly 
military air, dressed in English style, with 
a brown pointed beard, bronzed, “* out- 
door ’’ complexion, a high, dome-like fore- 
head, and large, steady, tranquil, deeply 


* The 11th edition, 1912, is now being trans- 
lated into English by Miss Felkin, for pub- 
lication by Messrs, Sonnenschein in the spring 
of 1914, ' 
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thoughtful eyes of the most intense blue. 
The face was such as to arrest instant 
attention : it was authoritative, intellectual, 
practical, and yet poetic and visionary, 
and calm with a curious, almost mystic, 
tranquillity. 

As a lecturer Foerster is even more ~ 
effective than as a writer, and by virtue 
of the same qualities which render his 
books so inspiring. He holds his audience 
with a quiet, logical, and as it were in- 
evitable development of his theme. He 
never forces a point, and. never employs 
rhetorical tricks. The remarkable im- 
pressiveness of his lectures is due to the 
almost hypnotic influence of the man’s 
absolute conviction, combined with perfect 
intellectual clarity and the most sober use 
of language. 

During the spring of 1909 Dr. Foerster 
talked with me freely of the influences 
which had moulded his thought. Chief 
amongst these is his observation of the 
inherent weakness of modern subjectivism 
and spiritual individualism, and of the 
necessity of a return to the authority of 
definite religious and ethical truth (a 
return that will be brought about, he 
believes, by a concentration upon character, 
and especially upon self-discipline). He 
advised me to read the Catholic saints, 
‘* the greatest psychologists who have ever 
lived,’® to whose methods of life the 
modern world, corroded b luxury and 
boundless self-indulgence, must look for 
its moral and physical salvation. More 
than once, too, Foerster drew my attention 
to the works of the modern psycho- 
therapeutists (¢.g., Dubois and Payot), to 
whom he is much indebted, saying that 
every religious thinker should study these 
writers for the light they throw upon the 
workings of the soul. What the modern 
world wants, he asserted, is not any new 
set of theoretical opinions, or any sort of 
merely intellectual guidance, but a cure 
for diseased souls, a new method of daily 
life, of spiritual purification and will- 
training ; and it is the duty of the Church 
to perform this work, for which an irrefrag- 
able, super-individual, authoritative Truth 
is indispensable. 

A third work, ‘* Sexualethik und Sexual- 
padagogik,’’ was published soon after 
** Schule und Charakter ’’?; and now, for 
the first time, the religious element takes 
up an absolutely central place, for, ap- 
proaching the matter from a psychological 
standpoint, Foerster comes to the conclu- 
sion that the sex problem cannot be 
solved outside a positive Christian view of 
life. Hmbodying, as it does, a vigorous 
attack upon the ‘‘ modern’’ view of 
such burningyquestions as the“education 
of the young in sex, motherhood, and 
marriage, Malthusianism, and the ‘‘ ad- 
vanced ’’ feminist movement, ‘‘ Sexual- 
ethik” aroused the fiercest controversy and 
met with violent opposition. Since the sex 
question cannot be dealt with, in Foerster’s 
opinion, apart from a philosophy of life as 
a whole, this book takes in a very wide 
range of thought, and serves, to some 
extent, as an introduction to the author’s 
moral and religious position. An English 
translation was published in 1912 (under 
the title ‘‘ Marriage and the Sex Pro- 
blem ’’; published by Wells Gardner, 


Darton), and is already in the third edition. 
So positive and uncompromising was the 
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religious note struck in this work, and so 
merciless was. its exposure of the weak- 
nesses underlying the modern ethic, that 
its publication ‘did mueh to make its 
author unpopular, to the point even of 
hatred, with the so-called free-thinking 
party, which is all powerful at Ziirich. 
And this unpopularity was so augmented 
by the appearance, in 1910, of “‘ Autoritit 
und Freiheit,’’ in which Foerster expressed 
his firm belief in the absolute necessity of 
definite religious authority as the com- 
plement of individual freedom of thought 
(the latter alone being destructive of all 
social stability, and ultimately of the 
whole of human culture), that his position 
as a Lecturer at the ultra-lberal and 
largely materialistic University of Ziirich 
rapidly became impossible. After an 
‘ affair ’’? which caused heated discussion 
all over Switzerland and Germany, and 
called forth many bitter criticisms of the 
** liberal ’’ University that drove forth a 
teacher on account of the honest develop- 
ment of his religious convictions, Foerster 
was invited to occupy the Chair of Educa- 
tion at Vienna, and he still holds this 
position. Quite recently, however, the 
University of Munich has asked him to 
accept the Professorship of Education 
there, and it is possible that in 1914 he 
will take up this work. 
Meyrick Boor. 


SPRING. 


I SENT a message to my friend yesterday, 
‘“ Will you come and be mad with me 
to-morrow on the top of Springdale 
Down? ’’ And this morning we have 
been carrying out my programme. LHvery- 
thing conspired to make it a success. The 
sun shone ; the south-west wind was laden 
with the subtle scents of growing things— 
Spring was in the air. We drank it in 
greedily. We deliberately laid ourselves 
out to imbibe the strongest of all intoxi- 
cants, and soon it began to work. It got 
into our blood, it stirred our pulses; it 
filled us with all kinds of mad impulses 
to go we knew not where, and to do we 
knew not what. We could not express 
what we felt. We just sat on a stile, and 
looked into the heart of a little wood half 
way up the down, where the birds were 
busy, and the primroses sprouting, and 
the tops of the trees reddening and rough- 
ening with buds—and said nothing. But 
I remembered that Amiel had put it into 
words more beautifully than anyone I 
know, though it is the theme of every poet 
and essayist. ‘* Longing for travel, and 
thirst for joy, hunger for work, for emotion, 
for life, dreams of happiness and of love ”’ 
—thus he describes his emotions. ‘‘ A 
passionate wish to live, to feel, to express, 
stirred the depths of my heart... It 
was as though something explosive had 
caught fire, and one’s soul were scattered 
to the four winds. In such a mood one 
would fain devour the whole world, 
experience everything, see everything. . 
It is the Spring which brings about these 
sudden and improbable resurrections, the 
Spring which, sending a thrill and tumult 
o! life through all that lives, is the parent 
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of impetuous desires, of overpowering 
inclinations, of unforeseen and inextin- 
guishable outbursts of passion. It breaks 
through the rigid bark of the trees, and 
rends the mask on the face of asceticism. 
It makes the monk tremble in the shadow 
of his convent, the maiden behind the 
curtains of her room, the child sitting on 
his school bench, the old man bowed 
under his rheumatism. ”’ 

It ‘‘xvends the mask on the face of 
asceticism.’’ It is Ash Wednesday, and 
in the little church below, with the spire 
pointing through the trees, good folk are 
gathered to hear “* the general sentences 
of God’s cursing against impenitent 
sinners.’’ But out here there seems only 
one possible message, which hovers over us 
as a benediction from the heart of the 
Infinite Lover :—‘‘ And God saw every 
thing that He had made, and behold it was 
very good.’’ In the new creation, which 
every spring proclaims, ° ‘ God renews His 
ancient rapture.’? The fragrance of the 
ferny moss that we have gathered (how it 
holds the spring in its delicate scent !), 
the red breast of the alert and cheerful 
robin who perches near, intent on the 
happy business of home-making, the 
shining celandine, so fresh and clean ; even 
the worm, wriggling delightedly in the 
moist earth—-how ‘‘ good ’’ they all are! 
Can it be true that, amongst all this beauty, 
““ only man is vile’’? Whilst birds and 
beasts are blessed without stint, man alone, 
made in the image of God, is cursed ? 

No one with the madness of Spring in his 
veins could believe it for an instant. For 
to him is revealed the supreme gift which 
lifts poor struggling humanity for ever 
above the perfection of the animal king- 
dom, and puts the finishing touch to 
Creation’s scheme. What flower or bird 
or beast can stand apart from it all, and 
from itself, and contemplate its beauty as 
we are doing now? No; only we and 
God do that ! 

It has them, not they it ; and so. I choose 

For man, Thy last premeditated work ... 

That a third thing should stand apart from 
both, 

A quality arise within his soul, 

Which, introactive, made to supervise 

And feel the force it has, may view itself, 

And so be happy. 


Tragedy may hie in the fact that 

A man can use but a man’s joy, 
While he sees God’s. 
It did for the Greek thinker. But he knew 
not of a kingdom to which the intellect 
provides no key ; a kingdom open only to 
those who become as little children, which 
is 

Unlimited in capability 

For joy as this is in desire for joy. 

So we come down into the workaday 
world again. We cross the churchyard, 
with its mouldering tombstones, and know 
that we too shall some day he there; the 
evidences of sickness and sorrow and sin 
meet our gaze once more. But they have 
lost their sting. The Spring is in our 
hearts; life is stronger than death, the 
blessing has swallowed up the curse. Let 
us goand tell menso! Let us go and infect 
them with our divine intoxication! Let 
us make them mad as we are with the 
glory and the goodness of God ! 

V. H. Craver. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


I once heard a story males ran some- 
thing like this :— 

There was one who had given into his 
hand by the Master of Music the most 
wonderful instrument ever fashioned. 
There was nothing like it in creation. 
No one knew the secrets of its frame- 
work, and no one was aware of the full 
compass of the music sleeping within it. 
It was formed of an unknown substance 
of amazing radiance, elusive and opalescent 
and infinitely precious. 

This shining instrument had many 
strings, and they were the greatest wonder 
ofall. A diffused and floating light always 
hovered about them, and that light seemed 
partly native to them and partly a reflection 
from some unknown and unimaginable 
Radiance. Touch the strings ever so 


lightly, and faint suggestions of melody, — 


echoes. and dreams and prophecies of an 
unearthly music, trembled towards mate- 
rialisation and died away; so that to 
eye and ear alike the instrument was full 
of an enchanting and haunting mystery. 

But the man to whom this wondrous 
thing had been entrusted did not under- 
stand it. He did not see that it was the 
greatest of miracles, and he never imagined 
the wealth of music locked in its strings. 
Of these he only touched two or three. 
Sometimes he played on them a few poor 
little tunes; sometimes he jarred them 
roughly into discords, under which the 
glancing fire in the strings quivered and 
vanished. 

Gradually the unused strings became 
covered with dust and rust. It is true 
that the wind when it wandered over 
them awoke a dim glamour of sound 
from among the rust; but as time went 
on the instrument ceased to vibrate 


even to the wind. A faint heart of fire — 


might still be discerned in the centre of 
each string, but the glow and glory were 
gone. 

‘Then one day the Master came from a 
far land beyond the mountains, and 
saw the man in whose charge he had, 
placed that precious thing. He took it,* 
touching sadly the rusty ‘strings. 

‘¢ Alas! friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ what have 
you made of this fair instrument I en- 
trusted to you ?”’ 

The man was abashed. Then he said : 
‘*T did not know how to play it, and 
could not use the strings. Now it is all 
rusted and ruined, and fit only to be 
thrown away.’ Bs 

‘*No,’”’ said the Master, “‘ rusted, not 
ruined, and one does not throw away 
the greatest thing in the world even if it 
is marred and “spoilt. You may still, 
if you will, clear these strings.’ 

‘Can I2’’ cried the man eapely 
‘* Then indeed, [ will rub them and polish 
them until the rust is gone. And then I 
will learn to play on them.”’ 

‘* There is only one way to clear them,”’ 
the Master replied, “ and that is by trying 
to play on them. It is the silence and 


disuse that have rusted them. Begin ~ 


now, gently and continuously, to play 
on them, and by and by the music will 
awake.”’ 


ae 


were stiff at first and unresponsive. 
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Then the Master laid his hand on 
the man’s hand, and looked deeply into 
his eyes and went away. And the man 
set himself diligently to play on the rusty 
strings. He often lost heart, for they 
His 
tears dropped on them at times, and 
every time a tear dropped there was a 
sudden glow in the fire in the centre. 

By and by the instrument began to 

give forth soft sighs and sounds, as if 
the soul of the music was stirring. Day 
by day it grew stronger and clearer, and 
once more the light shimmered among the 
strings. 
_ Years passed away. The man played 
often now with a rapt face and skilled 
fingers. Sometimes the sweep of his 
music was so great and broad that it 
seemed to overflow into some universal 
harmony so compelling that many lingered 
to listen, and even tepid souls and dull 
faces carried away a touch of loveliness 
and were half disquieted and half made 
glad. 

At last the Master returned. He took 
the instrument, sweeping his hand over 


the iridescent strings wonderful in their 


living fire. 
smiled. 

‘* Play to me now,’’ he said. 

The man shrank and hesitated. 

““ Nay, Master,’’ he cried. ‘‘I pray 
not yet. I cannot play to you yet. I 
have in my soul a vast dream, but alas! my 
music is so small and poor when I am fain 
to play my dream. I will go on playing ; 
and one day, it may be, I will come to you 
with gladness, and say, At last, O my Mas- 
ter, my music is no longer mean; it is no 
longer trivial; it is meet to be played to 
you.’ Again the Master smiled. He 
took the instrument and played. As he 
played the listener’s soul soared into the 
unknown and touched every chord of 
being, and penetrated to the heart of all 
that is. Life and Death, and Sorrow 
and Love unfolded their mystery, resolving 
into subtle undertones; and above them 
was a splendour of triumphant joy, wherein 
he was face to face at last with the Eternal 
Desire. . 

And yet—glorious as was the strain, was 
it not strangely familiar ? Could it be that 
which he himself had tried to play, but 
that carried up to heights of unimagined 
beauty ? Could it be his human song, his 
humble human song, made divine? The 
music paused on one long-drawn quivering 
chord. 

‘*Nay, my son,’’ said the Master, 
“weep not. Did you not hear your 
music—your song—the song of your fault, 
your blindness, your awaking, your long- 
Ing, your vision, your dream? That was 
your own strain, which unawares you 
have learned to play. You shall play it 
even as I have played it; but not now. 
Come !”’ 

Then the man arose and lifted his shining 
instrument, and placed his hand in the 
Master’s hand, and they went together 
towards the far horizons. None knew 
whither they went, and soon they were 
lost to sight.. But now and then those 
who listened intently heard faint sounds 
and echoes as of divinest music played 
by a master hand, very far away. 


Then he gave it back and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Hditor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THEISM AND CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION. 


Sir,—I feel so much in sympathy with 
Mr. Cyril Flower’s letter, especially in 
his definition of Theism, that anything I 
write will be more in elaboration of the 
subject than in the spirit of criticism. 
The article 1 wrote was mainly descriptive, 
and the comments rather suggestive than 
worked.out. Perhaps the phrase ‘‘ Chris- 
tain tradition’’ was not very happy. 
‘* Christian thought and experience ’’ 
might b2 a better one. Not a word was 
said about Unitarianism, but the title 
Theist, being very dear to me, I am rather 
concerned about a recent phase of it 
which does not desire to be associated 
with any form of Christianity. This 
seems to me historically uniust, logically 
absurd, spiritually suicidal. We are told 
that the object of Theism is fellowship 
with the True, the Beautiful, the Good. 
Well, I think I hear the voice of one whose 
historicity is not doubted, saying, ‘‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; think on these things.’’ 

What-is a dynamic? Every theology is 
a form of thought. Life must enter 
into that form to become religion. The 
reaction between the form and the life, 
or the fusing of the elements becomes the 
dynamic. If the form is defective so 
that any elements in the life do not 
react, but remain dormant, then the 
form is imperfect. Now the question is 
whether Theism, with its broader outlook, 
while satisfying some neglected needs of 
our nature, has not lost some of the delicate 
machinery which in other faiths have 
proved to have powerful effects on the 
human soul? That was the question 
raised. And as a Church is supposed to 
satisfy the whole of the spiritual needs 
of man, to have a message for the wise and 
unwise, the ignorant as well as the learned, 
to supply milk for babes as well as meat 
for men, it is worth considering. 

But Mr. Flower thinks that it is the 
sole function of Theists to be pioneers into 
the unknown, and all who seek the satis- 
factions of cultivated territory should 
not join them. I hardly think the Uni- 
tarlans with an organised and endowed 
professional ministry will accept this view. 
See also Mr. Lewis’s article on the subject. 
Personally, I identify myself with the 
explorers, but we happen to have reached 
a point where two routes present them- 
selves, and the question arises, which 
shall we take? When a small party of 
explorers set out in a little ship to discover 
the magnetic pole they worked away north 
till they reached a part beyond the haunts 
of men, then the needle gave indica- 
tions that if they were to succeed in 
their search they must turn south again 
towards light and warmth and human 


| society. May we not accept this as 


a parable, and perceive that the life 
in God is not to be found on some lone 
height of vision, but with our fellows ? 
“The Kingdom of God is among you! ”’ 

Nor must we think that any form of 
Unitarian Theism is intellectually secure. 
It has many critics to-day. Eucken says, 
‘Most of all the main idea of an all- 
embracing unity fails of proof... it is 
an hypothesis which the calm clearness 
of modern thought has sharply contra- 
dicted, and one whose roots lay less in 
modern ground than in the world of tradi- 
tional religious ideas.’? Then there is 
the late Prof. James’ theory of Pluralism. 
Also the modern idea of an evolving 
God, God at the end, as Bernard Shaw 
puts it, so that there is no Eternal Father 
to commune with. Lastly, there is the 
Positivist position, of which, perhaps, 
L. T. Hobhouse is the most able exponent. 
According to his latest work, the purpose 
of the universe seems to be the growth of 
mind, and there may be a higher than a 
human spirit, but he is far from being 
absolute or omnipotent. The mechanical 
forces of nature which work evil are 
independent of such control. 

If then we believe in an Eternal Father, 
as all of us do, I suppose, it is as much an 
act of faith as belief in the spiritual king- 
dom which Jesus promised to all who 
love him. And how is faith justified ? 
By the Pragmatic method. Does it work ? 
asks Mr. Armstrong in his book, ‘‘ God 
and the Soul.’’ That is sheer Pragmatism. 
Does it work? I asked of Wesleyanism, 
and ventured to explain why. 

There are many to-day, your correspon- 
dent apparently among them, who think 
that because modern criticism has dimmed 
the figure of the historic Jesus that Chris- 
tianity is jeopardised. I always think of 
the blind man’s reply in the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘‘ Whether this man be a sinner 
I know not, judge ye. All I know is that 
whereas I was blind now I see.’? Eucken 
and Bergson are uttering new notes in 
philosophy; the twentieth century is 
likely to see readjustments in religion. 
The intellectual basis of the churches will 
probably weaken, for truth is not of the 
thought alone, and the bond of a wor- 
shipping community be spiritual sympathy, 
our mental differences being as salt to 
the feast. This opens out a delightful 
prospect; the powers of the spirit are 
yet in their infancy. We shall fall in 
with the law of Evolution, but the 
dynamic will be still Christian ‘‘ faith 
working through love.’’—Yours, &c., 


Your ConrTrRIBUTOR. 
i 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND APPEAL, 


Srr,—Readers of THe InqurrEeR must 
be aware of the very special effort that 
is being made to raise the sum of £50,000 
for the Sustentation Fund. It is esti- 
mated, if this is provided, the managers 
of the fund will be enabled not only to 
secure for all accredited ministers (on 
certain conditions) a fixed minimum 
stipend, but also to relieve the British 
and Foreign Association of the support 
it has hitherto given to established con- 
gregations, and thus set free its funds for 
distinctive missionary work at home and 
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abroad. Through the great generosity of 
many friends, and allowing for interest 
accrued, we are now within £2,700 of the 
required amount. This, however, includes 
£500 promised conditionally on the total 
being secured by Whitsuntide. 
Very earnestly would I appeal to the 
many friends who have not yet contributed, 
and also to those who may be able, as many 
already have done, to make a further 
contribution. It is most important that 
we should be enabled to take advantage 
of this most generous offer, and to close 
the appeal by the time named. Donors 
may pay their donations, at their con- 
venience, any time before the end of 1916, 
but for the reason given above promises 
are urgently needed now.—Yours, &c., 


F. W. Moyxs, 
Treasurer. 
Warrington, March 3, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. 


Problems of Village Life, By EH. N. 
Bennett, M.A, London: Williams & Norgate. 
1s. net. 

‘* WE have not yet as a nation learnt the 
true value of our fertile fields and the 
men who cultivate them,’’ states Mr. H. 
N. Bennett in the preface of a deeply 
interesting volume which has been added 
to the Home University Library. Mr. 
Bennett writes as one who not only 
knows the things he writes about, but 
has thought over the problems of English 
life and felt their urgency. ‘‘ Nowhere 
in Europe is so large a proportion of the 
population permanently divorced from 
the land; nowhere else is farming carried 
on by such loose and careless methods.’’ 
The author proceeds to show how this 
has been brought about, what evils result 
from it, and how, in a measure, the present 
state of things may be remedied—even 
those who may not agree with his remedial 
methods will find much food for thought 
in the facts of village life he places before 
them. ‘‘ The hopelessness and landless- 
ness’ of present-day village life, the 
author traces to the ‘‘ Feudal System, 
the Enclosure Acts, and the many Acts 
of regulation and repression which a 
small fraction of the nation have succeeded 
in putting on the Statute Book of the 
realm.’’ Further on he writes, ‘‘ The 
central fact in the mind of any land reformer 
must inevitably be that the monopolisa- 
tion of our English land was brought 
about entirely by a long series of legal 
enactments: the central purpose, that 
wrongs inflicted by law can be, and must 
be, remedied by law.’’ 

Speaking of the peasant risings of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Mr. Bennett points out that the main 
causes of failure were the absence of-able 
leaders and no effective combination 
between the disturbed areas. He also 
reminds us that ‘‘ never once in the 
whole course of English history did the 


monarch come forward to espouse the 
just rights of the poor villagers.’ The 
clergy with a few exceptions, generally 
supported the manorial lords rather than 
the people. In 1377 we find ‘‘ the men 
of the Holy Church ’’ uniting with the 
manorial lords in a protest against the 
growing power of ‘‘ the villeins.’’ in 
1830 we find—but let the writer himself 
speak—‘‘ The rioters described by The 
Times. (December 6, 1830) as ‘ industrious, 
kind-hearted, but broken-hearted beings, 
exasperated into madness by insufficient 
food and clothing,’ were treated with a 
harshness which eighty-three years after- 
wards is scarcely conceivable. No life 
had been taken during the ‘ Swing Riots,’ 
nevertheless nine men and boys were 
hanged, at least 450 men and boys were 
transported, and 400 suffered imprison- 
ment in the local gaols . . . The Cathedral 
clergy at Winchester refused to sign the 
great petition for a merciful mitigation of 
these inhuman penalties.”’ 

Speaking of rural England to-day, Mr. 
Bennett points out that ‘‘ the highest 
types of farming cannot well exist side 
by side with extensive game preservation. ’’ 
He also points out that the influence 
of the landlord, both for good and evil, 
is vastly increased by the preponderance 
of his class upon the local bench and on 
the County Council. The County Council 
cannot be regarded as a democratic body, 
while it is practically impossible for a 
labourer or any but the largest farmers to 
belong to it, yet to this very body was 
entrusted the administration of the Small 
Holdings Act. Is it surprising that in 
five years since the Act came into force 
only 12,192 of the 23,122 ‘‘ approved 
applicants ’’ have been actually placed 
on the land? And, though the Act ‘‘pro- 
vides facilities and encouragement ’’ to 
County Councils willing to undertake 
the formation of ** Land ”’ and “‘ Credit. ’’ 
banks—such banks as have succeeded 
in Ireland and the Continent—‘‘ yet not 
a single County Council in England appears 
to have made any effort to establish 
such a means of providing the necessary 
capital for the poor men whose applications 
have been ruthlessly rejected.’ 

Though English farming may be some- 
what handicapped by the fact that land- 
lords, clergy, farmers, and labourers have 
all to derive their support from the soil, 
still Mr. Bennett thinks the main factor 
is “‘ the absence of serious purpose in 
the pursuit of agriculture... With a 
less fertile soil, a similar wage bill, lower 
prices for produce, a worse climate and 
Free Trade in food stufis, agriculture in 
Denmark is infinitely more prosperous 
than it is in England . . . The cultivated 
land of England and Wales is worked by 
twenty-eight males per square mile (Census, 
1901). If we used our land like that of 
Belgium with her seventy-two workers 
per square mile, we should increase our 
rural population by nearly two millions.’? 

The. writer touches on many causes con- 
tributing to the ‘‘ Rural exodus,’’ but 
chief among them he puts the poverty of 
the agricultural labourer; during forty 
years his wages have remained practically 
stationary, while the cost of living has 
greatly increased during the last twenty 
years. At the present moment 60 per 
cent. of our agricultural labourers in 


England are receiving less than 18s. a 
week’ all included. Overcrowding is by 
no means unknown in the depopulated 
country districts, and with malnutrition 
aids in lowering the standard of rural 
health. The dulness of the country, 
the lack of village dances and village’ 
music are traced to Puritan influences. 
May not this lack of self-expression and. 
appreciation of country interests be in 
part due to compulsory education based 
on urban rather than rural ideals—also 
to the direct influence of urban-trained 
teachers to whom looking in shop windows 
is more thrilling than a country walk ? 
Our elementary education has atrophied 
rather than aided self-expression ; while 
in towns, where people have not even to 
invent their amusements, but have them 
ready made in the music-hall or picture 
palace, self-expression and originality are 
at a discount. In Ireland this “* dulness 
of the country ’’ is being faced by that 
‘* apostle of rural self-help,’’ Sir Horace 
Plunkett and the ‘‘ United Ivishwomen.”’ 
The Irish Co-operative movement set 
itself to ‘‘ establish on an improved 
economic basis a higher and more satisfying 
home life in rural Ireland.’’ While the 
practice and business of farming has 
been revolutionised by the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation, the reconstruction of 
the social life of the country can only be 
brought about by the co-operation of 
women, labourers, and farmers’ wives as 
well as women oi leisure; and for this 
purpose ‘‘the United Irishwomen ”’ 
banded themselves together. 

The author has many wise things to. 
say of village politics, village education, 
and village religion. ‘‘ The Clergy are 
ready enough to give alms, but they do 
not challenge the vicious system of in- 


it is not personal charity which the neglected 
labourer primarily requires, but~ social 
justice.’’ For Mr. Bennett the solution 
of many village problems lies in land 
nationalisation by gradual purchase, a 
minimum wage, and the compulsory 
provision of cottages. As we lay down 
this vigorous book, the wonder grows 
how a really great people can have ne- 
elected this rural problem for so long. 


G. A. 


<a 


Our Task in Inpia. By Bernard Lucas. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 2s. 64d. 
net. : 

Mr. Lucas has written a deeply religious 
book—in the circumstances it may also be 
called a courageous book—on missionary 
problems in India. It has become clear 
to him. through long experience that the 

Indian mind ‘is hostile not so much to 

the spirit of Christianity as to the forms 

of doctrine and ritual in which it is pre- 
sented. What has been taken to India 
is not so much the passion of the Gospel 
in all its primitive power, as a special 
type of religion in the form in which it 
has been conceived by Western minds and ~ 
defined in Western categories of thought. 

The consequence is that it is looked upon. 

entirely as an alien product, the badge 


ing classes, 


of the foreigner, the religion of the govern- 


adequate wages eked out by charity .. . : 


Mr. Lucas is convinced that 


for itself. 
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little progress can be made until these 
false associations are surmounted and for- 
gotten, and the Indian mind is given 
liberty to face questions of thought and 
observance in ways which are natural 
to itself. Believing as he does that 
Christianity is a missionary religion, with 
a message of glad tidings for the utter- 
most parts of the earth, he cannot solve 
the problem simply by withdrawing from 
the field, and plead, as some people are 
inclined to do, that in India we have no 
religious duty at all. He is thus led to 
make a distinction, which dominates the 
whole of his discussion of the subject, 


_between what he calls proselytism and 


evangelism. Put very briefly, the former 
word signifies the acceptance of our own 
theological views and the advancement of 
our own ecclesiastical denomination as an 
inseparable part of missionary effort and 
the standard by which its success is to be 
judged. Evangelism, on the other hand, 
lays chief stress upon the quickening of 
life, and in comparison with that supreme 
end it regards ecclesiastical moulds as 
quite secondary. ‘‘ The evangelist,’’ Mr. 
Lucas writes, ‘‘ may have a very definite 
creed of his own, but he never seeks to 
impose it upon another at the expense of 
whatever truth there may be in that other’s 
own creed. His chief concern is not the 
accessions to his own theological or eccle- 
siastical order which he may gain, but the 
reception of the spiritual life and thought 
and feeling which he enjoys, and of which 
others may be in need. “It is, of course, 
much easier to hold these two things 
apart, like logical opposites, in a book 
than in real life; but Mr. Lucas has em- 
phasised a danger which is as grave in 
the churches at home as in the foreign 
field; and his whole treatment of the 
theme is illumined by the beautiful style 
and the fine sincerity of feeling with which 
we are familiar in his other writings. 
Incidentally the book contains a good deal 
of acute criticism of the sources of failure 
and disappointment in the Indian mission 
field. The burden of its message is this: 
the Western missionary must concentrate 
upon the task of imparting an experience 
which the Hindu mind will then interpret 
His ministry must be primarily 
religious and only secondarily intellectual 
This, Mr. Lucas is careful to point out, is 
not the negation of theology. It is only 
the recognition of its subordinate place in 
the work of propagating religion. 


THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS. 
Briggs, D.D., D.Litt. 
10s. 6d. . 


Tuts volume, by the late Dr. C. A. Briggs, 
is a most useful addition to the Inter- 
national Theological Library, of which 
he was joint editor. Whatever value may 
be attached to creeds and confessions nowa- 
days, the story of the effort which they 
represent to express the Christian faith 
in a form of words is full of interest and 
impressiveness. Dr. Briggs has passed 
under review the symbolics of Christendom 
from the “* Apostle’s Creed ’’ to the most 
important theological pronouncement of 
modern times, tracing their origin, indi- 
cating the truths they were meant to 
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embody, or the heresies they were meant 
to withstand, and showing where, in his 
opinion, they erred by going to one extreme 
or the other. He has done all this with 
great learning and admirable precision 
and clearness of language ; and also, as a 
rule, with a fine independence of judgment 
and catholicity of spirit. In comparing 
Romanist and Protestant doctrine he has 
shown remarkable impartiality, and, Pro- 
testant as he was, he has decided again and 
again in favour of the Romanist point of 
view. His book, therefore, apart from its 
special purpose, should have some effect 
as an irenic, helping one half of Christen- 
dom to understand and appreciate the 
other. ‘This is all to the good, but, unfor- 
tunately, his fairness as regards the Church 
of Rome is: balanced by what seems to us 
a good deal of unfairness towards some 
Protestant communions. Thus he lays it 
down that ‘‘ If any religious body rejects 
the Christian sacraments, or an ordained 
ministry in Apostolic succession, it may be 
Christian in other respects, but it is not 
part, of the organism of Christianity.’’ 
It is evident that Dr. Briggs’ conception 
of the ‘‘ organism of Christianity ’’ was 
somewhat High Church and exclusive ; and 
it is an interesting question as to how far 
even the bodies whose participation in this 
organism he contemplated would agree as 
to the number and character of the sacra- 
ments, the kind of ordination, and the 
meaning of Apostolic succession. With 
regard to Unitarianism he expresses him- 
self very decidedly. ‘‘ It is,’’ he says, 
‘* outside of historic Christianity, because 
it denies the essential doctrines as to the 
divinity of Christ and the Holy Trinity.’’ 
But every student of dogma knows that 
many doctrines once deemed essential are 
considered so no longer; and may not 
this yet be the case with the doctrines as 
to the deity of Christ and the Trinity ? 
The truth is there are no essential doc- 
trines of historic Christianity ; what is 
essential is its spirit. This does not mean 
that doctrines are of no importance—far 
otherwise—but it does mean that they are 
not to be made a test of Christian fellow- 
ship. Strangely enough, it is the divisions 
of Christendom that its symbolies empha- 
sise; its unity is best revealed in its 
prayers and hymns, and other devotional 
utterances. 
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and Immortality : George Tyrrell. 5s. net. 


Messrs. Max Goscuen, Lrp. :—Judaism 
and Saint Paul: C.G. Montefiore. 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Hopper & Sroucuton :—Chris- 
tianity and the Commonplace: The Rev. L. 
G. Broughton, D.D. Handicapped: David 
Lyall. 5s. 


Tur Oxrorp UNIvERsIty Press :—Naza- 
reth and the Beginnings of Christianity : 
Champlin Burrage, B.Litt. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Wiztiams & NorGatre :—The Harly 
Development of Mehammedanism: D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Litt. 6s. net. The Spiritual 
Message of Dante: Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Car- 
penter. 5s. net. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 
Contemporary Review, Nineteenth Century, 
The Vineyard, Cornhill Magazine, Expository 
Times, The Poetry Review. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


SPRING SUITS. 


Wuen the first really warm spring 
weather comes, when the crocuses have 
faded, and the hyacinths are peeping red, 
pink, and white through the green wrap- 
pings that have so long protected them, 
when we begin to find our winter coats 
heavy and woollen gloves an incumbrance, 
there will be a great many changes to 
notice in the animal world, changes of fur 
and feathers for one thing. You know 
how, when the sun shines hot at noon on a 
still day in March, the humane driver lets 
his horse take it rather gently, even on the 
levels, because he still has his winter coat 
on. Other domestic animals have thicker 
coats in the cold season, and in some 
cases the colouring slightly varies. 

If we want to see marked seasonal 
changes we must go to wild life. The most 
striking example in the matter of fur is to 
be found in the stoat, a creature about half 
the size of a rabbit, and its dreaded foe. 
In winter the stoat wears a white coat 
in which he can steal unnoticed over the 
snow, aiter mice, rats, rabbits, and birds. — 
So far as I know, the stoat is the only 
animal which, with its change of coat, takes 
a new name. When white it is often 
called the ermine. Just one portion of its 
body remains dark—a couple or so of inches 
at the extremity of the tail remains a 
beautiful glossy black. You have often 
seen these tails sewn at intervals on the 
pure white fur known as ermine, which 
was formerly the insignia of royalty, and 
still forms part of the official dress of 
judges and magistrates. 

This white fur is longer, thicker, and 
finer than the fawn or cinnamon brown 
fur which is already beginning to take its 
place on the upper parts of the stoat’s 
body; the under parts remain white all 
the year round. 

It is a fierce little creature, not at all 
easy to tame in captivity, but handsome 
and brave. Last March I saw one which 
was in a state of change, its upper parts 
being a mixed white and brown. It was 
coming past me through a small wood 
holding a dead pied wagtail in its mouth. 
It soon disappeared into a hole under the 
thick projecting roots of a large tree. [ 
followed and stood looking down into the 
hole, which was not unlike a rabbit’s 
burrow, only a great deal smaller. Soon I 
saw a whitish head and a pair of bright eyes 
appear near the entrance. I moved a 
little nearer, when the stoat instantly 
began to jerk its body forward with a sort 
of lunging movement, and- uttered an 
unearthly cry, something between a shrill 
seream and a short harsh bark. Its eyes 
blazed, and it looked so like springing at 
me that I drew back. Each time I went 
forward it was ready for me, until finally 
I left it in peace. ; 

Among common British sea birds it is 
the seagull which makes the most marked 
change in its dress. It is so marked a 
change that some people think the gull 
which they throw scraps to in winter is not 
the same kind as the one they see sitting on 
the dancing waves in summer. This is 
the black-headed gull, by far the com- 
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monest of those which visit us inland. Its 
other name, or rather-one of its half-score 
names, is brown-headed gull, and this 
name fits it best; for the head and neck 
are brown, not black, in summer, and white 
in winter. No other gull wears a chocolate 
brown head. 

You may say to yourself: ‘‘ That is 
very simple. Now I shall always know 
a brown-headed gull.’’ No, you won't. 
It is not nearly so simple as that. Unless 
you are a good observer, and fond of 
difficult tasks, you had better leave the 
study of gulls to those who enjoy taking 
trouble, for it is only when the brown- 
headed gulls are quite grown up, perhaps 
at the age of four or five years, that both 
he and she wear the distinct all-brown 
hood. While they are immature, their 
heads only take on a slight mottling of 
greyish brown or pale brown, so pale at 
times that you hardly see it unless you are 
near. ‘To puzzle you further, these are not 
the only gulls which have mottled brownish 
head markings. Several other gulls show 
them, notably the herring gull when 
immature. 

The mature brown-headed gull changes 
its shoes and stockings as well as its hood 
in spring, for the winter colour of the feet 
and legs is vermilion ; in summer they are 
more purplish red. The immature birds 
do not have red feet at any time. 

Many other sea birds change the colour 
of certain parts in spring. The white 
throat of the guillemot turns brown; the 
razorbill puts a beautiful greenish sheen 
on his back when the breeding season 
comes, and exchanges his white throat 
and cheeks for velvety brown ones. When 
the curlews go inland to breed they wear 
darker plumage than in winter. 

The cormorant has a curious way of 
adorning himself for the breeding season. 
He lengthens the feathers on his head to 
form a crest, and low down on his thighs 
—if a bird may be said to have thighs—he 
puts white fatches that look absurdly 
like side pockets. The shag, or green cor- 
morant, also smartens himself up with a 
crest in spring, but omits the side pockets. 
His crest is very jaunty, and either-sticks 
up straight and high, or is curved forward. 
This feature together with its smaller size 
helps us to distinguish it from the common 
cormorant, which does not erect its crest 
in this way. 

The bird which makes the most whole- 
sale change of plumage when breeding time 
comes is the mallard, or male wild duck. 
But he waits until May before he makes 
the change. Then it is as if he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ P’ll put on a dress so like my wife’s 
that our own ducklings will hardly know 
us apart. I’ll get rid of the lovely green 
velvet head and neck feathers which I have 
worn all winter, also those chestnut ones on 
my breast, and I’ll take off the white collar 
which so sets off my green neck. Other of 
my white feathers shall go, but I can keep 
the handsome patch of greenish blue on my 
side which I am told is called a speculum, 
for my wife wears one always. For the 
rest, I will replace my gay plumage with a 
suit of mottled browns and buffs like hers, 
and when we are as much alike as a pair of 
water hens we will have a pleasant time 
among the reed beds with the children.’”’ 

If you do not know a mallard in his 
beautiful winter dress, and are not near 
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any water which he frequents, nor any | end, and was able to enjoy the years left 
museum in which you can see him stuffed, | to him after giving up active work, which 
you must look at the poulterers’ shops, | were cheered by the companionship of his 
where at this time of year these birds are | devoted unmarried daughter. 


usually to be seen hanging in pairs, so you 
can see at a glance how sober her plumage 
is when compared with his. 

One other bird I will mention, the gay 
chaffinch. Already the cock-bird is begin- 
ning to show the bright slate-blue feathers 
of spring on his dainty head. All winter 
they have been of a dull, rufous tinge. 
When you disturb him in his favourite 
occupation of helping the sparrows to 
pick grains from the horse droppings on the 
road, he will erect that blue crest. It 
is his way of frowning to show displeasure.~ 

Euity NEWLING. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. S. W. Preston. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
S. W. Preston, which took place on 
Wednesday at Hampstead at the age of 
92. Mr. Stanton William Preston was 
born in London in 1821, and was the third 
son of Henry John Preston and his wife 
Sarah Chamberlain. Mr. Stanton Preston, 
with his brothers, was among the first 
boys educated at University College School. 
As a young man he entered his father’s 
business, which was that of a wholesale 
druggist. Owing to ill-health he was com- 
pelled to retire from active work, and with 
his wife and children spent some time 
abroad and then passed some years in a 
quiet country life at Evesham and Taunton. 
Having recovered his health, and feeling 
the necessity of again using his powers of 
work, he undertook the responsible post of 
Clerk to the Carpenters’ Company, with 
which Guild his family had many intimate 
associations. This position he occupied 
until 1901, when he was presented on his 
retirement with a handsome service of 
plate. Mr. Preston was throughout his 
life a consistent Unitarian and devoted 
much time and energy to the cause in 
which he took so profound an interest. 
He was for many years a member of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and served on its executive committee from 
1881 to 1912, when he retired owing to old 
age. Mr. Preston and the late Mr. David 
Martineau were the principal founders of 
the Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
which was the continuation of the old 
mission at Spicer-street. To this work he 
was specially devoted, giving to it not 
only much personal service but also assist- 
ing it financially. Originally a Liberal in 
politics, he became a Unionist when the 
split on Home Rule took place, and even 
to the last showed the greatest interest 


in political matters. Mr. Preston married | 


in 1845 Ellen Harben, one of whose sisters 
had married Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
father of the present Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain. The former being brother 
to Mr. Stanton Preston’s mother, there 
was a double relationship with the 
Chamberlain family. Mr. Preston had 
three daughters, two of whom still sur- 
vive. In spite of his great age, he 
retained his faculties undimmed to the 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


—_—. 


DR. ORCHARD AT ENFIELD. 
From A CORRESPONDENT. 


PERHAPS some of our readers may like 
to know something of this young minister, 
whose services are so much in requisition 
throughout. the country, and who has 
recently declined the invitation to become 
Dr. Hunter’s successor at Glasgow. For 
a while the suspicion of heresy hung about 
him, but his religious earnestness was so 
convincing that he. gained the full con- 
fidence of his own Presbytery. 

A long tram-ride took us to Enfield, a 
new and growing suburb. The church is 
new and spacious, without pews. There 
are about 450 chairs in the body, all 
numbered, and a gallery at the end con- 
taining about 100 more. A fine organ 
occupies the place usually assigned to the 
altar, but the manual is at one side oppo- 
site the pulpit, with the reading desk in 
the centre. The organist, clad in robes, 
was already at his post fifteen minutes 
before the service began, playing slow 
sweet music. The whole of the musical 
service was conducted in that slow time 
so dear to the Scottish religious mind. 
The hymns included ‘* When wilt thou 
save the people’ and Symond’s ‘‘ These 
things shall be,’’ indicating the nature 
of the discourse, and Dr. Dearmer’s Social 
Litany. ‘‘ Jesus born in poverty, Jesus 
born to bring peace among men, Jesus, 
workman of Nazareth. Have mercy upon 
us, &c.,’’ was also recited. Dr. Orchard 
is rather under the middle height, and his 
well-knit figure looked quite diminutive at 
the desk. Fair in face, square browed, 
firm mouth and chin, his voice clear, a 
little bit hard, but with tender notes that 
come out as the soul is aroused. But all 
these details are soon forgotten as the 
service advances, especially when the 
sermon begins, and the preacher gets hold 
of the crowded congregation.. There is no 
text, but the subject is announced—The 
Christian Consciousness and the Social 
Question. It is pointed out that the 
subject is justified, as religion only arises 
as man becomes a social being. The 


Prophets were all social reformers, while — 


Jesus was practically revolutionary in his 
teaching. Then the present social con- 
ditions were briefly sketched. The differ- 
ences between primitive and modern life 
were contrasted.. Then perhaps all were 
poor, but the little they had the people 
were sure of. Now there was great 
affluence among the few, while at the other 
end there were millions leading degraded 
lives, and there was no security for a 
continuity of employment. The proposed 
remedies were glanced at one by one, and 
all declared, to be unworkable, simply 
doctrinaire. There is competition for ~ 
material good to-day, said the preacher, 
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and we are all atheists, for we have lost 
faith, and the mechanical theories of the 
universe now prevalent yicld no God. 
What was his solution? What he had to 
say might sound childish, but it was the 
best he had to offer. Their religion must 


_become real, the methods of Jesus must be 


adopted ; they must pray the all Father 
to heal their differences, and then unitedly 
they must seek to establish the Kingdom 
of Love. 


- The church is unendowed, and the 


management takes the public into its 


confidence by publishing a card stating 
the weekly expenditure and the amount 
derived from pew rents and offertory. 

What then of the minister’s theological 
position? We suggest 1p with all difi- 
dence. Dr. Orchard is fully abreast of 
modern thouvht. He is familiar with and 
can expound all the philosophies. But 
he will tell you that you can put questions 
to every one of them that cannot be 
answered, and the same with theologies. 
There remains, then, the great central 
fact of Jesus, and the influence of his 
teaching. Ii we accept that our souls 
find rest, and therein lies its justification. 
The large demand for Dr. Orchard’s ser- 
vices is the public response. 


THOMAS HAWKSLEY MEMORIAL 
LECTURE. 


WE are indebted to the High Pavement 
Chapel Chronicle, Nottingham, for the 
following account of the first of the 
‘© Thomas Hawksley Memorial Lectures,’’ 
which was delivered in the large lecture 
theatre of the University College on 
Wednesday, February 11, by Mr. Edward 
Ellington, Past-President of the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers. ‘‘ Mr. Elling- 
ton prefaced his address with a brief outline 
of the life and work of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley, in memory of whom the new 
lecture fund has been established by his son, 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, ot London. As 
Nottingham was his birthplace, and as he 
was for more than 60 years a member of the 
High Pavement congregation, a few notes 
on the life of Thomas Hawksley will be of 
interest to our readers. He was the son 
of a manufacturer in Nottingham, and was 
born at Arnold on July 12, 1807. Kdu- 
cated at the old Grammar School, under 
Dr. Wood, he was articled in 1822 to an 
architect and surveyor in Nottingham, but 
continued to pursue his favourite studies 
with a view to qualitying, later, for work 
of an engineering character, and in a very 
few years had advanced to the front 
ranks of the engineering profession. ‘T'he 
supply of water to Nottingham at this time 
being of a very meagre and intermittent 
character, Parhamentary powers were se- 
cured for the construction of the Trent 
Water Works, and it was to Mr. Hawksley 
(then 25 years of age) that the work was 
entrusted. So promptly did he act, and 
with such marked skill and ability, that 
within one year the works were completed. 
He remained with the company as engineer 
until the Corporation took over the manage- 
ment of the water supply in 1879. He was 
further appointed engineer to the Notting- 
ham Gas Works, designing and construct- 
ing the works at Basford (1855), and 
continued as engineer to the company 
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until 1874, when the undertaking was 
transferred to the Corporation. This city 
is indebted to him, also, for his promotion 
of the ‘ Nottingham Inclosure Act,’ by 
which the rights of the householders in the 
matter of the 900 acres of land known as 
Mapperley Plains and Nottingham Forest 
were established. He should be gratefully 
remembered, too, for his erection, in 1832, 
of a cholera hospital for Nottingham. In 
1852 Mr. Hawksley removed to London, 


‘and he worked thereafter from that centre 


until his death on September 15, 1893. It 
is Impossible in this short note to give any 
adequate idea of the extent of his activities. 
He constructed over 150 water-works in 
Great Britain, and in many of the chief 
cities in other parts of the world ; he built 
many gas works at home and abroad; he 
directed and carried out sewage works and 
main-drainage schemes for many towns. 
He held the post of President, both in the 


Institute of Civil Engineers and in the. 


Institute of Mechanical Engineers and 
recelved during his life many other high 
honours. Strong in body and mind, he 
accomplished an immense amount of work. 
He was liberal and kindly in his dealings, 
loyal in his friendships, of marked upright- 
ness and integrity, and, as an employer, 
generous to a degree. Of his numerous 
family, his son, Charles Hawksley, who 
was taken into partnership with him in 
1866, and who still carries on the work 
of the firm, is better knuwn to us at the 
High Pavement as Past-President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and a large-hearted friend whose generosity 
has advanced many a good cause among 
the churches of our faith.’ 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 
INVALID CHILDREN’S HOME. 

THE twenty-third annual meeting was 
held at the Home on Tuesday, March 3. 
Mrs. Sydney Martineau was in the chair, 
and there was a good attendance. 

The annual report, read by Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, the hon. secretary, states there 
are 42 patients under the care of the Home, 
25 of whom have been received during the 
year. The patients, generally, apart from 
their complaints, have enjoyed good health, 
but there have been times of anxiety and 
strain caused first by special cases of 
ulness. Dr. Clifford Pritchard has com- 
menced a second course of nursing lec- 
tures to the nurses. During the summer 
and autumn the children have been able 
to spend the greater part of the day out of 
doors, taking ail their meals in the garden. 
At times friends at a distance express a 
wish that the Home should be removed 
into the country away from the town 
surroundings. In some respects this might 
be a good thing, but it would be dificult 
to find a healthier looking group of little 
ones if we are to judge from the faces of the 
children when at play or in class in the 
open air. The balance sheet shows that 
the invested funds of the Home amount 
to £1,898 10s. 6d. There is an increase due 
to a legacy of £500 left by the late Mr. 
Frederick Nettlefold, one of the best 
friends the Home has had. Without this 
generous gift, which has been added to the 
invested funds, the year’s expenditure 
would have exceeded the receipts by £89 
19s. 11d. 


Mrs. Martineau, in moving the adoption 
of the report, spoke with much earnestness 
on the value of the Home to children- 
leaving hospital, and requiring more care 
and attention than could be obtained in 
poor homes, closing her remarks b 
referring to the loving spirit of Aunt Amy 
—the late Miss Marian Pritchard—which 
seemed to pervade the Home and inspire 
the work of all connected with it. 

Dr. Langton Hewer emphasised the 
point of the lengthened stay of so many 
children, sometimes extending to two or 
three years, a stay which in tubercular and 
spinal cases was absolutely necessary if 
permanent amelioration is to be obtained. 

Mrs. Wooding moved a resolution of 
acknowledgment and thanks to the medical 
and nursing staff, congratulating the Home 
on Mr. Mower White, surgeon of the Great 
Northern Hospital, having consented to 
act as consultant. 

Dr. Lionel Tayler, in seconding, dwelt 
on the benefit the children derived from the 
Home and its discipline in respect to both 
health and conduct, the influence of which 
would be felt in their own homes on their 
return. 

The appointment of the Committee and _ 
officers was moved by Mr. Young, and 
seconded by Miss Spiller. 

Miss Phillips acknowledged the vote of 
thanks. The meeting closed with an 
expression of thanks to Mrs. Sydney ~ 
Martineau. 


THE LATE EDWIN GINN. 


By the death of Edwin Ginn, who 
established the World Peace Foundation 
four years ago, Boston, and indeed America, 
has lost one of its most public-spirited 
men. His large fortune was accumulated 
as a publisher chiefly of educational books, 
and in his early days he had many difficul- 
ties to face which, without a spirit of tire- 
less energy and enterprise, could net have 
been overcome. He was, says Mr. Edwin 
Mead, himself one of the ablest leaders of 
the Peace Movement in the United States, 
writing in Unity,“ profoundly. affected 
by Dr. Hale and his devotion to inter- 
national justice. He was at the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference, that inspiring 
nursery of so much of potency to the 
peace cause in America, as eazly as 1897. 
He was there again in 1899, and again in 
1901, and in this latter year made his 
first speech there.” From that time he 
definitely set his face against war, and 
supported the Peace Movement on a 
generous scale, finally ending up bv 
establishing a bureau devoted to- the - 
furtherance of peace which he endowed 
with $50,000 a year, and which has 
already done much to advance the cause. 
Mr. Norman Angell has recently become 
identified with the Foundation, and will 
spend a part of each year in the United 
States. Im his will Mz. Ginn left a million 
dollars to help on the good work, and has 
not forgotten to emphasise the funda- 
mentals of the Peace Movement which, he 
says, must begin in the nursery. In addi- 
tion to all this, Mr. Ginn built a model 
tenement house of 3805 rooms for poor 
people, and in many other ways made his 
generosity felt. He loved the old tradi- 
tions of Boston, and was the President of 
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the Boston Common Society. He attended 
Dr. Crother’s church at Cambridge, where 
he will be greatly missed. 


— 


On Thursday, 26th ult., the Rev. H. §. 
McClelland, of Finchley, delivered an 
address in Connection with the Liberal 
Christian League, on ‘‘ The Religious 
Revolution,’ at a room in Islington 
Chapel kindly lent for the occasion. 
There was a full attendance, and many 
questions were asked. Beginning on March 
9 there will be a five days’ mission at the 
League House, Leytonstone, conducted by 
the Rev. G. T. Sadler, of Wimbledon, who 
has kindly volunteered his services. The 
subjects to be treated are “‘ God,”’ 
‘¢ Jesus,’’ ‘* Righteousness,’’ ‘‘ Poverty,” 
‘‘Immortality.”? The spring meetings of 
the League are to be held in Liverpool 
in the third week in May, and arrange- 
ments are in promising progress. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue Usm anp ABUSE OF THE CINEMATO- 
GRAPH. 


Speaking at a dinner of the Cinemato- 
graph Exhibitions’ Association on Tuesday 
last, Mr. Ellis Griffith, M.P., Under- 
Secretary for the Home Office, stated that 
‘‘ whereas seven years ago 900 people 
were employed in the industry, there were 
now 120,000. There were at present about 
5,000 picture theatres in the country, and 
the number of people who paid for ad- 
mission every week was about 7,000,000.”’ 
In some districts the effect upon young 
people who attend the theatres has un- 
doubtedly been bad. Where definite in- 
vestigation has been made, as at Manches- 
ter, into the number of school children 
who attended, it was found that many 
went “ to the pictures ’’ every night of the 
week, others two or three times, others only 
once. And although it seems quite clear 
that in the case of many young people of 
school age the cinema has been a demoralis- 
ing influence, there is no inherent reason 
why this marvellous invention should so 
often have been devoted to merely trivial, 
if not pernicious, uses. 

* 2 * 

Iv is well to remember that it has, even 
as it is, not been entirely given over to 
light and frivolous purposes. ‘Those who 
attended the Health Exhibition at Darm- 
stadt two years ago, or the Old-and-New 
Cologne Exhibition last summer will 
remember that there were cinematographic 
demonstrations intended to teach lessons 
in, sanitation and hygiene. Surgical and 
medical instruction are now frequently 
given with the aid of cinematograph films, 
which it is proved can be used not only 
for purposes of scientific demonstration, 
but as an aid to investigation. The most 
interesting example which the present 
writer happens to have heard of is that of a 
Danish professor who has been trying to 
record the Aurora Borealis in motion upon 
a celluloid film. The cinema has also 
been used as an advertising medium, an 


aid to marksmanship, a means of detecting 
crime, a method of teaching lip-reading to 
the deaf, and of giving instruction in 
motor-bus driving, dancing, and football. 
It has been used as a help to the study of 
certain complicated industrial processes, 
and a means of exposing fraudulent 
spiritualistic performances. 
Mahe apa er Se 


Tinaty, what will be good news to those 
who want to rescue the cinematograph 
from the hands of the light-minded or 
the mere dividend hunter is that an inter- 
national committee has been formed in 
London to study the educational uses to 
which the cinema may be put, and to 
mobilise the people who are trying to 
develop the mind of youth to insist on 
having at least their fair share of the use 
of the cinematograph for purposes of real 
instruction. Word has also recently come 
to hand of a new invention which may 
perhaps change the whole position. A 
machine called the ‘‘ Oko’’ has been 
invented, which not only takes the photo- 
graphs but afterwards throws them on the 
screen. The whole outfit of this new 
cinema in miniature, including appliances 
for developing and printing the films, does 
not weigh more than seven pounds, and 
does not occupy more space than an 
ordinary snap-shot camera. Those of us 
who object to the pictures provided at the 
public theatres can now easily make better 
ones ourselves, and exhibit them to our 
own and our neighbour’s children, while 
the enthusiastic teacher can procure 
illustrations taken from life to set off 
instruction in geography, or nature-study, 
and many other subjects. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Billingshurst—On Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24, a lecture on ‘‘ Portugal and Spain ”’ 
was delivered at the Unitarian Church by the 
Rev. Samuel Burrows, of Hastings, the chair 
being taken by Mr. Hood, of Horsham. 


Birmingham.—The 798th and annual mect 


ing of the Monthly Meeting of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire and 
Neighbouring Counties was held at the Old 
Meeting Church, Birmingham, on Tuesday, 
February 24, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
presiding. There were present fifteen ministers 
and seven ministers’ wives. The Rey. I. 
Wrigley, secretary and treasurer, read the 
report and balance-sheet. There had been 
six meetings during the year with an average 
attendance of ten members, besides visitors. 
At five of these meetings essays or addresses 
had been given, whilst at Evesham the usual 
service had been held. They had lost two 
of their members (Messrs. Tranter and Clarke) 
by death and two by removal. On the other 
hand, there had been a gain of three new 
members. The roll of members, consisting of 
eighteen names in all, was read. Mr. Wrigley 
was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer (for 
the tenth year) and the Rev. E. Glyn Evans 
was appointed auditor. Mr, H. G. Wood, 
M.A., of Woodbrooke Settlement, Birming- 
ham, then read a paper on ‘‘ The Historicity 


of Jesus and its importance for Faith.’’ Tea 
was kindly provided by the friends of the Old 
Meeting Church, in the course of which the 
Rev. Joseph Wood voiced the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Wood for his very able paper, 

Bury: Chesham.—The Rev. J. M. Bass, 
M.A., after a ministry of nearly sixteen 
years at Chesham, has resigned, having 
accepted a unanimous invitation to become 
minister of Westgate Chapel, Wakefield. 

Halifax.—The Rev. J. Mason- Bass, M.A., 
of Chesham, Bury, has accepted the unani- 
mous invitation of the Westgate Chapel con- 
gregation. — : 

Leeds.—A special meeting of the Mill Hill 
Church congregation was held in the Priestley 
Hall on Tuesday, February 10, Alderman 
Lupton presiding, when a recommendation 
from the Chapel Committee that an invitation 
be sent to the National Conference of Unit- 
arian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, 
Presbyterian, and other non-subscribing or 
kindred congregations, to hold its Triennial 
Meeting in Leeds in 1915, was considered.. In 
moving a resolution that the recommendation 
be confirmed, the Chairman explained the 
constitution and objects of the National Con- 
ference, and said the Chapel Committee 
unanimously thought it very desirable that, 
twenty-six years having elapsed since a 
meeting of it was held in Leeds, one should be 
held again. If the resolution was carried, the 
Chapel Committee proposed the appointment 
of a Special Committee to carry it out. Mr. C. 
H. Boyle seconded the resolution, Mr. Gros- 
venor Talbot and the Rev. R. Nicol Cross 
supported, and it was carried unanimously. 

Lendon B.0.B.—On Sunday last the London 
Battalion paraded under Major Bartram for 
service at the New Gravel Pit Church, 
Hackney. A record muster of 155 was on 
parade, the new companies from Limehouse 
and Hackney showing up well, the other 
companies present being from Stamford-street, 
Rhyl-street, Mansford-street, Essex Church, 
and Dingley-place.. The Chaplain of the 
Hackney Company, the Rey. Bertram Lister, 
conducted the service, in which the boys 
heartily joined. 

Londen: Newington Green.—The congrega- 
tion and Sunday school have suffered a great 
loss in the death of Miss Maud Turner, © 
daughter of Mr. F. W. Turner. A correspon- 
dent sends the following tribute to her memory : 
‘* For years a, devoted assistant of her father’s 
in the Newington Green Chapel Sunday schocl, 
where she has not rarely herself taken whole 
services and preached excellent sermons, she 
was beloved of many hundreds of London’s 
school children. She trained many choirs of 
girls, and triumphantly carried off the 
‘banners ’ in open competition with other 
school choirs. A good musician, a good 
linguist, and also a good mathematician—a 
most unusual combination—she was also an 
excellent organiser of crowds and functions, 
as well as a housekeeper of more than usual 
ability. Her home for little girls in Sussex, 
with her friend, Miss Ethel Robinson, where 
she did the housekeeping, and was a loving 
and wise ‘ mother ’ to the little girls under 
her charge, was a pattern of all a home for 
little children should be, as those who know it 
can testify. Her influence for good, and the ~ 
memory of her happy cheerfulness, will be 
always a benefit in many young lives.’’ 

London Sunday-scneel Scciety.—The annual 
meeting of the London Sunday-school Society 
was held at Essex Hall on Wednesday evening, 
the 4th inst., with the President, the Rev. 
Chas. Roper, B.A., in the chair. The Presi- 
dent, in moving the adoption of the report, 
reviewed the various works and activities of 
the Society. His first words were in praise of 
the Secretary for the way in which he had 
carried out his duties. He also touched on ~ 
ways in which the Society could be a means 
of forwarding the education of the Sunday-— 
school teachers, and congratulated the Rev. 
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J. A. Pearson upon the way in which 
‘* Monthly Notes ’’ had been produced and 
received. Mr. Ion Pritchard, in seconding 
the adoption of the report, said that on read- 
ing the report through he was convinced that 

_ the Society justified its existence. He also 
emphasised the need of country holidays, and 
said much in praise of the efficiency of Miss 
Angles, matron of the Southend Home. Mr. 
Harold Titford gave a concise and interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Sunday-school Methods,’’ which 
was followed by discussion, in which Mr. A. 
G. Tarrant, Mr. Carlier, the Rev. J. W. Pigott, 
Miss A. Withall, the Rev. F. Summers, the 
Rev. J. A. Pearson, Sister Seymour, and Mr. 
Howard Young took part. Mr. W. S. Tayler 
was elected President for the ensuing year, 
‘with Mr. Asquith Wooding as Hon. Secretary 
and Miss A. Withall as Treasurer. 

Monten.—A presentation was made on 
February 24 to Mr. Herbert 8. Rowley, in 
commemoration of his 25 years’ faithful and 
efficient service as organist and choirmaster 
of Monton Unitarian Church. The presenta- 
tion, which consisted of a gold watch and 
chain, and a purse of money, was made by 
Mr. George H. Leigh, on behalf of past and 
present members of the congregation. 

Newport (i.W.).—On Monday, March 2, a 
social gathering was held in connection with 
the Unitarian Church, when an address was 
delivered by the Rev. T. P. Spedding. In 
opening the proceedings the minister, the Rev. 
J. Ruddle, read to the audience expressions of 
regret that they could not attend from Sir 
Edgar Chatfeild-Clarke and Mr. Leslie Chat- 
feild-Clarke. 

Nottingham.—On Sunday, February 15, a 
special service was held at the High Pavement 
Chapel for old scholars, teachers, and others 
interested, the attendance numbering 300. 
It had been resolved to get together as many 
old scholars as could be found in Nottingham, 
and the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, the minister, 
in addressing them, spoke of the need of the 
church for the strength of strong men and 
women assured of the truth and power of the 
faith for which it stands, and claimed that 
none could serve the High Pavement Chapel 
in its work and worship better than those who 
had been taught in its schools, and had formed 
there sincere and lasting friendships. On 
the following Friday a social gathering for ‘the 
old scholars was held in the schoolrooms, 
when 200 people were present, and a cordial 
welcome was given to the Rev. J. Harwood, 
and the Rev. W. E. Addis, former ministers 
of the chapel. After tea a meeting was held 
in the lower schoolroom, Mr. J. K. Wright 
being in the chair. A resolution was moved 
by Mr. Warren, advocating the formation of 
a High Pavement Old Scholars’ and Teachers’ 
Association. This was seconded by Mr. 
Burgess. and carried, and a committee was 
appointed to draft a proposed constitution. 
Mr. Harwood and Mr. Addis then addressed 
the meeting, and in the course of the evening 
songs were rendered by Miss Proctor, Mr. 
Hunt, and Mr. Griffiths, all old scholars. 

Waithamstow.—On Tuesday, February 24, 
the annual meeting in connection with the 
Unitarian Church was held, when encouraging 
reports were read and speeches delivered by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Drummond, Mr. W. J. 
Noel, Sister Seymour, and the minister-in- 
charge, Mr. R. W. Sorensen. On Thursday, 
February 26, Mr. Ion Pritchard presented 
prizes and delivered an address to the Sunday 
scholars. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. © 


A Memoria To Canon BARNETT. 

The proposed memorial to Canon Bar- 
nett, in addition to “Barnett House ”’ at 
Oxford, is to take the form of a Barnett 
Memorial Fellowship, to be attached to 
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Toynbee Hall. It is recommended that 
the Fellowship shall be held by a graduate 
of a University, who, while having a living 
connection with an industrial neighbour- 
hood, will be able to bring a trained and 
sympathetic mind to bear upon his task. 
It is considered that the stipend should be 
£200 a year, with £50 a year for travelling 
and other expenses. A resolution approv- 
ing of the proposal and welcoming the 
opportunity it afforded of strengthening 
the bond which Canon Barnett created 
between the Universities, the Settlements, 
and industrial neighbourhoods was passed 
at a meeting held at Toynbee Hall last 
week. 


A New Harvarp Prorsgssor. 

The Rev. Professor Kirsopp Lake, of 
Leyden, has been offered and has accepted 
the Professorship of Early Christianity 
at Harvard University. Mr. Lake was 
educated at St. Paul’s School and Lincoln 
College, Oxford. He has investigated 
Greek MSS. at Mount Athos and other 
libraries, and is well-known as the author 
of several works of textual criticism. In 
1904 he was appointed to the Chair of 
Early Christian Literature and New Testa- 
ment exegesis at Leyden. 

Tue Trarric In Op Horszs. 

In furtherance of their tireless campaign 
on behalt of the worn-out horses which 
are taken over to the Continent in thou- 
sands every year to be brutally slaughtered, 
the Royal Society-tor the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has been privately 
showing a film exposing the horrors of this 
hateful traffic. The pictures, as described 
by those who were invited to see them, are 
terrible, and reveal a state of things which 
it must be the earnest wish of every animal 
lover to put a stop to at the earliest 
possible moment. It was hoped that the 
Act of 1910 would end the barbarities 
which had aroused indignation in so many 
quarters, but this was not the case, and 
yet, as Mr. W. I. Norris recently wrote, 
‘“ T do not believe there is a single decent 
Englishman who would not say that this 
traffic is a national disgrace which ought 
to be stopped.’’ Colonel Hall-Walker’s 
preventive Bill, which provides that it shall 
be illegal to export alive from this country 
any horse of a value of £10 or less, is to 
come up for second reading on April 3, 
and if he gets it through, we shall no 
longer have it on our conscience as a nation 
that we give up the faithful animals whom 
as English people we are supposed to valne 
so highly to unnecessary torture and a cruel 
death. 

Tas Caucurra ScHoor or Fine Arts. 

The Paris correspondent of The Tumes 
sends a charming account of the examples 
of modern Indian art now on view at the 
Grand Palais, which makes us hope that 
these interesting pictures will be seen in 


-London before they are taken back to 


India. They form part of the annual 
exhibition of the Société des Peintres 
Orientalistes Frangais, founded by Mr. 
EK. B. Havell, which invited the Calcutta 
School of Fine Arts to fill a room, and 
thereby added immensely to the attraction 
of their own Salon. The principal of the 
Calcutta School, and the leader of the 
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ay 
movement in favour of a return to the 
earlier Indian tradition, is Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. He is ably seconded by 
Gogonendra Nath Tagore, who appears 
to be endowed with much of the power of 
suggestion and sympathetic intuition which 
characterise his elder brother’s work. 
They are nephews of Rabindranath Tagore, 
and one of the most inspired paintings 
now being shown in Paris symbolises the 
revival by their uncle of the flame of 
poetic tradition in India. ‘‘ At the por- 
tal of an unlighted temple an aged Brahmin 
priest turns to greet the dawn, one rosy 
beam of which just touches the lintel of 
the doorway.’’ This picture was pre- 
sented to the poet in commemoration of 
his receiving the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


Souru Arrican History. 

The establishment of a Research Fel-. 
lowship in South African History at Oxford 
opens up possibilities which appeal to the 
imagination. South Africa has made re- 
markable progress within a very short 
time, and the problems that lie before her 
are of such absorbing interest that any light 
which can be thrown upon the ideas and 
habits, both of the people of to-day and of 
an earlier generation, will be invaluable 
to the student. A great part of the history 
of South Africa exists merely in traditional 
form, and has been handed down orally 
by pioneers who knew well enough how to 
‘“ rough it,’’ but were unable to write, 
much less put down on paper a connected 
account of the circumstances of their lives. 
It is among their descendants, farmers for 
the most part, with the same incapacity 
for recording events, that the trained 
historian will have to go; and with 
sympathy, tact, and devotion to the 
interests of truth, he ought to acquire a 
vast amount of knowledge for the benefit 
of all engaged in the work of civilisation. 
THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 

Thackeray was almost as candid in 
recording his impressions of America as 
Charles Dickens, judging from some 
extracts from Major Lambert’s collection 
of letters which have been published 
previous to their sale, though he does not 
seem to have dealt quite so maliciously 
with the people of the United States. 
‘* Now I have seen three great cities,’’ he 
says in 1853, “‘ Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, I think I like them all 
mighty well. They seem to me not so 
civilised as our London, but more go 
than Manchester and Liverpool. At Bos- 
ton is very good literate company indeed, 
It is like Edinburgh for that—a vast 
amount of Toryism and donnishness every- 
where. That of New York the simplest and 
least pretentious, for it suffices that a man 
should keep a fine house, give parties, and . 
have a daughter to get all the world to 
him. ... [ believe I am popular, except 
at Boston among the newspaper men, who 
fired into me, but a great favourite with 
the monde there and elsewhere. Here in 
Philadelphia it is all praise and kindness. 
... The prettiest girl in Philadelphia, 
poor soul, has read ‘ Vanity Fair’ 12 
times. I paid her a great big compliment 
yesterday about her good looks, and she 
turned round delighted to her friend and 
said, “ Ai must taliut,’ that is something 
like the pronunciation,’’ 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Puitie H. Wintiams, F.C.A. 
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fas All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tom INQUIRER, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C,, marked ‘* Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 2 


PROBLEM No. 47. 


A curiosity: being my first attempt at a two- 
mover in 1889. 


By Puinie H. WILLIAMS 
(aged 15 years). 


BLACK. (11 men.) 


UH YE 
YsD 


Yi, FQ, 


(11 men.) 


WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


Sotution or No. 45. 
1.Q.R4 (key-move). 

Correct solutions have been received from 
W. E. Arkell, E. Wright, Rev. B. C. Constable, 
A. J. Hamblin, A. Mielziner, A. S. Rodgers, 
E. C. (Highbury) also of No. 44, F. 8. M. (May- 
field), Dr. Higginson, Geo. Ingledew (also Nos. 
44 and 36). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. W. E. (Finchley).—Thanks for promise. 
In No. 45, how do you mate after 1...K.K4? 
Cuas. WiLLrne (U.S.A.).—No. 43 correct. 

W. T. M. (Sunderland).—No. 44 correct, but 
as to No. 45, where do you mate after 
Tih 2 O4e? 

W. E. Arxeiu.—Post-cards preferred. 

O. Lupron.—The ranks are lettered from 
left to right (A to H), and the files are num- 
bered upwards (1 to 8). Hence ‘‘ d3 ’* means 
White’s Q3. Black’s QB7 would be noted as 
**@2,’’andso on. ‘This is far preferable to the 
clumsy English system, where every square has 
two names—a fruitful source of error. ; 


‘«The Year-Book of Chess ’’ (1913), (London, 
Frank Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
W.C.) is just out, price 3s. net, cloth. It is a 
comprehensive statement of chess all over the 
world during that year, and includes a Problem 
Section, which gives 40 of the leading prize- 
winners; tables, averages of masters, statis- 
tics, addresses, club directory, and epitome of 
progress all go to make up a useful book of 
reference. It is, indeed, the ‘‘ Whitaker ”’ of 
chess, and a most authoritative compendium 
of results of tournaments and matches. 
Owing to the Printers’ strike at Leeds (where 
the book was prepared) it is late in its appear- 
ance. The Year-Book was founded by Mr. E. 
A. Michell in 1907, and-has appeared annually 


National Conference. 
APPEAL FOR £50,000 


= ORS oi 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


FOURTEENTH LIST. 


Sir Thomas B. Bowring, London 
(2RE Ons eek woe ey ie ie as LOO 

Mr. Wm. Long, Warrington .. 

Anonymous (2nd don.) .. ..... 

Mr. Wm. J. Courtauld, Halstead .. 

The Mayor of Leicester .. Solace 

Mr. Lewis Beard, Blackburn . 

Mrs. Deakin, Birmingham 

Mr. W. H. Scott, Norwich .. .. 

Miss Thornely, Altrincham (2nd 
OMe ae wate Mere uckis Nobie 

Mrs. Ashton, Dukinfield ees 

Mr. Fred. Denby Ashton, Dukinfield 

Mr. Wm. Greenwood, Dukinfield . 

Mrs. Walter Mallett, Bath 

Mr. H. K. Beale, Birmingham 

Mr. Edwin Hill, Cheltenham. . 

Miss Rowlands, Liscard . .. 

The Misses Watson, Evesham .. 

Mr. Wm. Cartwright, Dukinfield. . 

Mr. E. B: Broadrick, Dukinfield .. 

Mr. Jas. Harrop, Dukinfield .. 

Dr, Rayner, London .. : 

Dr. Robertson, Dukinfield ; 

Smaller sums and Collections to be 
announced later pptvore 

Total Donations promised (of which 
£500 7% conditional on the 
£50,000 being secured by next 
Whitsuntide) £45,903 19 6 


Donors of Ten Guineas become Life Members 
of the Sustentation Fund. 


Chequesshould be crossed, made payableand 
forwarded to the Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Monks, 
Stonecroft, Warrington. 

All other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Sec., the Rev. Jamus 
Harwoop, B.A., 60, Howitt-road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square,)- 
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Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


March 
8. Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 
15. Rev. W, CopeLanp Bowiz. 
22. Mr. W. Harris Crook, of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 
29. Morning, Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
Evening, Mr. Epwarp CAPLETON. 

April 


5. Rev. Winn1aAm HAmILTon DruMMOND. 
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EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Bxams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 265 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.c. 


WHAT ARE WE? 
A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 
PRICE id:, Post Free, 

From the Author, 


ever since. The 1913 volume was produced by | EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


Mr. Hollings, who has acquired the entire 
rights. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


Board and Residence, &c. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E, 

Kineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 
Ideal Winter Boarding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold running 
water, lavatory basins, electric light, and 
penny in slot gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food Reform and 
ordinary diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MAssINGHAM, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


KIGH-ON-SEA.—To Let, furnished 
Bedroom and Sitting-room, in pleasant 
situation, Private family. 10s. weekly.— 
Address, ‘‘ X.,”" c/o Church Lending Library, 
Rectory Grove, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR UAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. - Harpcasrry, 

Pere as 
LESLIE T. BuRNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
Humeurey G. RussELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 

Save 5/= Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 por cent. free 
of income tax. 

investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


ANDKERCHIEFS FROM 
IRELAND. Ladies’ fine all-linen hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs. Size 12} by 13inches. 
3/- per dozen; narrow hem. Postage 3d. 
Send for Free Catalogue. Catch the next post. — 
—Hurtron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


RISH PILLOW LINEN in bundles 
of remnants, sufficient to make six full- 
size Pillow Cases, only 6s. 6d. Postage 5d. 
extra. Genuine offer. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Catalogue-—Hutron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unguestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
March 7, 1914. ; 
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&10fary of the 
PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MiniStRY 
Berkeley, Calitornia 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Sociai Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


[ReGistERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Maly, Suction Nosese: | LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1914. 
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Judaism « St. Paul 
By C. G. MONTEFIORE, 


Author of “ Outlines of Liberal Judaism.”* 
Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This volume consists of two essays : 
on “The Genesis of the Religion of 
St. Paul,” and en “The Relation of 
St. Paul to Liberal Judaism.” 


“The second of these essays is a 
discussion of what St. Paul has to say 
to those who, like the Author, range 
themselves under the banner of Liberal 
Judaism. The first is of more general 
interest and is indeed a close and 
illuminating piece of Pauline criti- 
cism.”—The Times. 


MAX GOSCHEN, LTD., 
20, Great Russell Street, W.C 
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OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 


R. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer for 
open competition, Undergraduate 
Scholarships, tenable in the University of 
Glasgow only ; and Divinity Scholarships for 
Graduates, tenable in any approved School of 
Theology or University. ‘he Scholarships 
are open to students of all Denominations 
preparing for the Nonconformist Ministry. 
Yor particulars apply to the SrcreTary, Dr. 
Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, London, 
W.C., before April 30 for Undergraduate 
Scholarships, and before May 30 for Graduate 
~ Scholarships. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE 


Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends, 


NOTICE. 
ECRETARIES of CONGREGA- 
TIONS desiring GRANTS from this 
Fund should write to me before March 31 
for the necessary forms of application. : 


Haroup F.. Pearson, Aon. Sec., 
22, College Hill, London, E.C. 


SERIES of WEEKLY MERTINGS 

for Prayer and Conference on _ the 
Women’s Movement will be held at 92, St. 
George’s Square, S.W., every Wednesday, 
from March 25, at 8 o’clock. Full particulars 
and tickets from Miss Lucy Garpner. Early 
application desirable as room is limited. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for March 15: 
Morning: Is an Atonement necessary ? 
Evening: The Melting Pot (Mr. Zangwill’s Play.) 


Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian and 


Unitarian Ministers and Congregations 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


THE 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
LECTURE FOR 1914 


will be delivered in the 


Small Concert Room, St. Georye’s Hall, 


LIVERPCOL, 
on THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 
by 


SiR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S, 


Subject : “The Unseen Universe.” 


Chair to be taken at 7.45 p.m. by RicHarp D. 
Hout, Esq., M.P. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


H. E. Dowson, B.A., \ Hon. 
N. ANDERTON, B.A., f Secs. 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION. 


25th Annual Meeting 


of the Subscribers and other friends 
of the Society will take place at 


Mansford Street, 
on TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 


when the Chair will be taken by 


The Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, 


M.A., LL.D., of Oxford. 


Among other Speakers will be the four Mission- 
ary Ministers of the Society since its establishment 
in the present buildings :— 


REV. H. GOW, 

REV. W. G. CADMAN, 
REV. J. ELLIS, 

REV. G. COOPER. 
ALSO — 

The Rev. F, K, FREESTON, 


Mr, A, SAVAGE COOPER, 
President, L.D,U.S. 


and others, 
Tea and Coffee, 7.30. Meeting, 8.15. 


All friends of the Church and Mission are 
particularly urged to be present at this 
meeting, which marks the completion of a 
quarter of a century's work at Mansford Street, 


‘The Sunday School Anniversary. 


Services will be held on March 15th, and 
will be conducted by the Rev. H; Gow, at 3.15 
and 7 o’clock: 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hiqgucate, Lonvon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniAn Taso, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers——Apply to 
the HEAD MIsTREss. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev, Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to lla, Portsdown-road, 
Majida-vale, W. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


in support of the work of the Association will 
ye held on Sunday, March 15, 1914, at all 
the places of worship in the district. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
will bs held on Saturday Afternoon, March 14, 
at Hope Street Church Hall, at 4 p.m. 

Reports of the work done during the year 
will be presented. 
Rev. J. OC. Opcurs, B.A., President. 
KENNETH Cook, J7reasurer. 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrs, District Minister. 
B. P. Burrovens, Secretary. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Lecture Hall adjoining 19, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


On Sunday Evenings, January 11 to March 
22, 1914, at 7 o’clock, a Course of Lectures on 


The Three Objects of the Society 


will be given. 


co Th h d Religious Conversion. 
Mer toe Teck Rey See Lark DEN GUEST! 


.22. The Christ Drama according to the Gospel 
Ee ese lebns i. N. DUNLOP. 


| WEST CENTRAL HOTEL § 
A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


= Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
Ein United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of 
Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 


: Apartments, Service, and Table d'Hote Breakfast from 5 | = 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDONS 
A Tariff and (suide on application to Frederic Smith & Sons, a 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in al! cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
mortiing before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, March 15, 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HoipeEn, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. G. Maurice Exiorr. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Missionand Stamford- -street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Pice¢orr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Mauriog Evuiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Morirz WESTON, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rov. Frank K. Frrzston. 


N.B.— 


Finchley, Granvillé: road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bastin Marrry, M.A. 

Forest Gato, Upton-lane, 11, MW. Re W: 
SoRENSEN; 7, Mr. P. CHALK. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. E. Sranuey 
RUSSELL. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A.; 6.30; Rev. H: EH. B. 
Spricnt, M.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Tiford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. 
DRUMMOND. 

es Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 

. DrummonpD, of Oxford; 7, Rev, Dr. 
roe JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 
7, Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuyNowETH 
Pope. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. 
A. PEARSON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 3.15 and 7, Sunday School Anni- 
versary, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 


1] and 


South Norwood League House, 141, Portland: 


road, 7, Mr. W. H. SANDS. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionrt 
TAYLER; and 7. 
Stratford Cnitarisa Church, II, Mr. A. J. 
HEALE; 6.30, Mr. R. W- SORENSEN, 
The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., ii 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 
and 7, Rev. W. CorPpELAND Bowte. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road,11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar 
DAaAPLyNn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. |- 
Lenz, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea- -road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Drtta EVANS. 


11.15 


ABERSTWyTH, New- sine Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Suppl 

Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArtHur ©. Fox, B.A 

BirMineHaM, Old Meeting epee Bristol- 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Liuoyp 
THOMAS. 
BruineHaM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 


street, il and 6.30, Rev. GEORGE CovrEr- 
DALE SHARPE. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Haut. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprrt Surra. 

Bovurnemovra, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, 
B.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Prirstrzy PRIME, 
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Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE 
Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. E. Runp, of Mossley. 
Camermcn, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 

11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
ais and 6.30, Rev. J. MorGan WHITEMAN. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

aes Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6. 30, 

G. F. Brecxs. 
ke Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. HE. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, “Adrian- street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hroxs, M.A. 

EpinpureH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. V. Hour, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South- street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bxroor. 

GE Cross, 11, Rev. F. HemInc VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. E. A. VOYSEY. 

Hastrnes, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Ene@ar Lockert. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicron Moopy. 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nico Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Moeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH Woop. 


Lrwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev.- 


J M. ConNELL. 

‘LiscarD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

Liverroor, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WaALtrrR SHort, B.A. 

Liverproon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 

“LivERPooL, Ullet-road, ee -park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Opamrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. Ky 
RattTrRAy, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstonez, Uniterian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER F'ARQUHARSON, 

Mancuusrer, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. HE. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Manonnstnr, Platt Chapel, 11 and _ 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLOWER, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, UpperBrook- -street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Sranrny, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Len. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppin. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

Porrsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
RevrG. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
TP: Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEePH WAIN. 

SHErTIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. Ricuarp 

; Lert; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A. 

SrpmMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wirrttam AGAR. 

“SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 

* 6.30, Rev. W. Junie, B.A. 

SourTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDRMAN, 
M-A. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpoellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

ToNBRIDGE Weis, Duptny InstituTr, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StaLLwortTHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6. 30, Rev. CuartEs Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
stroet, 6.45, Rev. RamMspmEN Batmrorts, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Followship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. I*. Sryonarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


Il and 
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DEATHS. 


Happon.—On March 7, at 20, St. Albans-road,_ e 


Leicester, Anne Evans Haddon, eldest 
daughter of the late William Haddon, in her 
78th year. 


JeremMy.—On February 15, at a nursing hone 
London, Alfred Hutton Jeremy, elder son 


of the late Rev. D. D. Jeremy, aged 47. 


Interred at Bournemouth. 


Love-Green.—On March 8, at Parkstone, 
Samuel Leve-Green, late of Sevenoaks and 
Sanderstead, aged 76. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


———— 


YPEWRITING.—AU kinds of MSS 


carefully and promptly copied. aire 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.B, 


OSPITAL SISTER. seeks post as 
Amanuensis or Secretary to doctor, 
dentist, nursing home. Fluent German, 
some French. —W., 13, Hampstead Hill 
gardens, N.W. 


ADY (middle-aged) seoks engage- 
ment as Travelling Companion 07 
Housekeeper where maid is kept. Gooa 
manager, musical, some knowledge of French, 
fond of children.—E. A., clo Rev. DENDY 
Acatp, Danham-road, Altrincham, who will 
answer inquiries. 


Bae LADY as Mother’s Help. 
Salary £18—£20; baby two months, boy 
three ye2rs. Servant kept.—13, Lancaster- 
road, Brighton, 


U PATR, at Haster.—Lady (28) seeks 
Holiday Hngagement, any cap. Cert. 
French, German “it. and Com.), acquired 
abroad; Shorthand. Good walker, reader, 


pianist. _W., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street,- 


Strand, W. C. 


ULLY TRAINED NURSE would’ 


give services in return for three or four 
weeks’ travel in the Summer. — Nurse 
Macuire, High-street, Soham, Cambs. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Rev, BR. H. Marsrer, 96, Acomb- street, 
Greenheys, Manchester. 


The Inquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION eS: 


To all parts of the ee — s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... a Pacey ial be cee) 
Per Havr-YbAR.. hen Ee 
PER YEAR .. eee we ext, ONO 


One Shilling per year page will be charged if credit is taken, 
Cheques, &c., for Subscreptions, &c., should be 
mt ade payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin mg 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Hssex Street, Strand, W. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cunnon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
a Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficuity in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally wiil 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Foie Werk 
Per Page ves ke poem Uist) 
Haur PaGE ioe See Pirate Ue Ad) 
Per COLUMN ae rr ro el ae!) 
IncH IN CoLUMN OF 516 


Front Page—IncH In GoLuMN 0 4 6 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A DOCUMENT, emanating from a group 
of strong opponents of Women’s Suf- 
frage, has been issued to Nonconformist 
ministers, setting forth reasons why this 
particular question should not be intro- 
duced into religious assemblies. Apart 
from the general grounds of objection, 
with which most people are familiar, this 
protest rests on the contention that it is 
undesirable that religious bodies, which 
owe their unity ‘‘ to concentration upon 
-non-contentious objects, should be dis- 
turbed and distracted by political dis- 
cussions.’ This raises once again the 
familiar problem of the relation between 
yeligion and politics, and of the extent to 
which the organised Christian conscience 
should interfere actively in questions upon 
which men of good judgment and high 
principle are sharply divided. 


Ss Rp Oe 
No one, we imagine, would really plead 
that religion has no concern with the 
practical interests of life, or that the 
adjective “‘ political’? makes anything 
taboo for the religious mind. ‘The only 
- question that can arise is in regard to the 
methods we employ in order to bring the 
personal or collective judgment of religion 
to bear upon the problems of the hour. 
Here, we think, there may be room for 
some revision of method. To avoid burn- 
ing topics, because we are not all agreed, 
would be an act of cowardice unworthy of 
any church which desires to rise above 
moral mediocrity. But it does not follow 


— 


that it is a good-thing to borrow the 
weapons of political advocacy and to intxo- 
duce keen party debates with a view to a 
majority vote into religious assemblies. 
Most of us have a very stupid confidence 
in the value of passing resolutions, regard- 
less on the one hand of our own com- 
petence to pronounce upon intricate ques- 
tions of legislation, and on the other of 
the feeling of soreness and dissatisfaction, 
which is left with the defeated minority. 
Is it not possible for religious men to 
deliberate on difficult questions of public 
duty without passing resolutions at all, in 
simple reliance upon divine guidance, with 
every thought of victory for our own side 
entirely banished from our minds ? 


Moka ee 

Here we have much to learn from the 
Society of Friends. No one will accuse 
them of indifference to social evils or of 
unpractical spiritual aloofness when great 
causes call for advocates and martyrs. 
But we believe that we are right in saying 
that they always deliberate without voting, 
and such a thing as victory for the 
majority is unknown among them; and 
yet. by the mysterious leadings of the 
Spirit they do arrive at a remarkable 
unanimity in judgment and policy. There 
is here a valuable suggestion of the right 
solution of this thorny question. There is no 
matter which affects the welfare of human 
beings, or is a cause of perplexity and divi- 
sion in the public conscience, which can be 
excluded from religious judgment. We 
cannot dismiss it fron our minds, as 
something concerned with a lower order 
of being, when we join in worship or 
enter our religious assemblies. Everything 
that is political belongs to God, for it 
concerns the lives of his children. But in 
worship or the religious assembly we must 


leave behind us the heated atmosphere of 
the political world, its partisanship, its 
thetorical arts, its passionate desire for 
victory. We ought not even to wish to 
pass: resolutions or to win votes for our 
own side. The opportunity is one for 
quiet deliberation, for seeking for clear 
judgment, for trying to understand one 
another, for calm discussion in which advo- 
cacy has given place to something higher. - 
If we have got beyond the point of desiring 
to use religion for our own purposes, and 
really believe that enlightenment .and 
heavenly wisdom.come to us through 
waiting upon God,—in a word, if our object 
is not to get our own way, but to listen to 
the heavenly voice, we shall be able to 
speak together in our religious assemblies 
about all the burning questions which 
distract men, without heat or bitterness 
and with a growing sense of harmony of 
soul and unity of purpose. 


* Lea ae Sa 

We are aware that to many people 
what we have said. will appear wildly un- 
practical, the mere dream of a religious 
sentimentalist. May we ask for a little 
patient reflection on the subject. Perhaps 
there is more in it than appears at first 
sight. It seems-such a terrible waste 
of opportunity simply to carry over the 
familiar methods of political debate into 
our religious discussions, when what we 
need go sorely is a higher point of view, 
a calmer atmosphere, a sense of the living 
control of the Holy Spirit. On the other 
hand, nothing could be more disastrous 
than to. yield to the plea that everything 


'which can rightly be called political 


must be ruled out when men assemble 
in the name of religion. We cannot divide 
hfe in this way into exclusive compart- 
ments, without renouncing the help of 


164 


religion just where human passions are 
strongest and the sense of God is faintest. 
A unity achieved through ‘‘ concentration 
upon non-contentious objects ’’ can only 
be the unity of complacent indifference. 
Christian men have advanced a very little 
way in self-discipline and loyalty to their 
own ideals if they cannot discuss questions 
of larger public interest in the light of 
religion, without acrimony of temper. or 
personal vexation or dogmatic adhesion 
to foregone conclusions. 


* * * 


Tue letter in the Times by Dr. Emery 
Barnes on the compulsory use of the 
Athanasian Creed has called forth several 
jetters in reply. Shortest and. plainest 
of all is one by the Dean of Chester, in 
which he defends the present use by 
Bishops and clergy because it is part of 
their solemn obligation and they really 
believe the damnatory clause with all 
their hearts. Well, if that is true there 
is nothing more to be said, and we must 
devote all our efforts to the exorcism of 
this spirit of fierce medievalism. The 
difficulty, however, remains that there 
is a very widespread belief that the 
clergy do not believe it in the plain meaning 
of the words. <A religion which carried 
such a fearful sentence of doom in its heart 
would make little of well-appointed services 
and social amenities in comparison with 
this separation between the orthodox 
and the heretic, which goes down to the 
roots of life, and makes the heretic, no 
matter how good and honourable and 
kind, after these few years of earthly exist- 
ence are over an outcast from God for 


ever. 


MEANWHILE the Rev. T. L. Papillon 
has put the issue very clearly in a letter 
supporting Professor Barnes’ outspoken 
criticism. ‘* ‘ Opportunism,’. and ‘ pal- 
tering with truth,’’’ he writes, ‘‘ are 
strong terms for a divinity professor to 
apply to Bishops, but he has made out 
a good case for them. Individually, few 
of the Bishops would enforce the existing 
rubric, even if they could ; but collectively, 
like ecclesiastical authorities in all ages 
and everywhere, they are liable to fear 
inconvenient truth and to ignore it as 
Jong as they can. A new translation of 
the Quicunque Vult was surely waste of 
time. The Prayer Book version conveys 
accurately enough the meaning of the 
original, which in its ‘ damnatory ’ or 
‘ minatory ’ clauses breathes the spirit of 
an age when toleration was unknown 
and theologians honestly believed that 
those who differed from them were ‘ here- 
tics > doomed to perish everlastingly. 
Whoever wrote the so-calied ‘ Athanasian 
Creed’ said exactly what he meant, 
and meant exactly what he said. But if, 
as Professor Barnes maintains, it was 
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untrue, why should we be obliged to 
go on saying it against our conscience 


and our better knowledge ? ’’ Mr. Papillon 


concludes his vigorous letter with the 
statement that the question is gradually 
solving itself. ‘‘ In 20 years’ time,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ the rubric enforcing the recitation 
of the Quicunque Vult will probably have 
become a dead letter, beyond the power 
of any or all of the Bishops to revive in 
our churches. ’’ 


* * * 


As we said recently, there is no more 
urgent measure of protection needed 
by the child-life of our country than the 
complete abolition of the half-time system 
in the textile industries. A correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian points out 
that at present the system is steadily 
gaining ground. Taking the statistics 
for 1910 as a basis there had been an 
increase of 11:4 per cent. in this type of 
employment at the close of 1913. Another 
alarming fact revealed by statistical in- 
quiry is that the half-timers are recruited 
largely from children who, owing to 
physical defects, are considered less 
eligible for other occupation. ‘‘ The very 
scholars whose physical defects should 
ensure them the maximum period of 
school life are often sent prematurely 
into the factories through the fear of being 
stranded should they continue at school for 
the normal period.”’ 


* * K 


‘“TuEe cotton masters and operatives 
of Lancasbire,’’ this writer continues, 
‘** have so long upheld the banner of Free 
Trade that there is something incongruous 
in the fact that the Lancashire cotton 
trade stands alone in its dependence upon 
Government protection and support of its 
labour supply. And inasmuch as the 
Government, through the Board of Educa- 
tion, allows every two school attendances 
made by half-time pupils to count as three, 
for grant-earning purposes, it is evident 
that the country pays annually a sub- 
stantial subsidy towards the work of 
destroying the physical and mental health 
of Lancashire children. It is true that 
the Government also subsidises the work 
of school medical inspection, and doubt- 
less. in due course school medical officers 
will lay open to public view the terrible 
ravages made upon the health of our 
children by the half-time system. But 
in the meantime, what of the children ?’’ 


* *K k 


Tue following resolution- was passed 
by the Committee of the Sunday School 
Association last week :—‘‘ That lotteries, 
games of chance, and similar methods of 
raising money are undesirable in con- 
nection with Church and Sunday school 
work, as they increase the numerous 
existing temptations;toggambling among 
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young people, and appear to sanction it 
so long as it is carried on for charitable 
purposes; that it should be remembered 
that such methods are generally illegal ; 
and in the opinion of this Committee they 
should not be countenanced or encour- 
aged.’’ We commend this resolution 
very earnestly to all who are responsible 
for organising Church Bazaars and Sales 
of Work. A simple illustration of the 
far-reaching nature of this evil, which 
some churches without thought do much 


to encourage, will help to drive the warn- . 


ing home. A paragraph appeared in the 
press this week pointing out the need of 
more adequate provision being made for 
the wants of the hundreds of women and 
girls employed in dress-making and 
millinery in a certain district of London 
during the dinner-hour. Many of these 
girls, it is stated, will put the few coppers 
which they can afford for food into a 
raffle for a coat and skirt. One girl wins 
the coveted garments, and the rest go 
hungry. “No doubt it is all very foolish 
and wrong, but do the churches realise 
the wide reach of their bad example, 
when they encourage their own young 
people in exactly the same practices for 
the good of religion ? 


* * * 


THE annual meeting of the Council of 
the Evangelical Free Churches has been 
held at Norwich this week.. The new 
President is the Rev. F. L. Wiseman, 
a former President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, who has won a wide reputation 
for the excellence and success of his 
evangelistic work at the Central Hall in 
Birmingham. We confess that the future 
usefulness of this great meeting, apart 
from the contagion of its corporate fellow- 
ship, appears to us to be rather hanging 
in the balance. It began on _ purely 
spiritual lines; but it has. steadily ad- 
vanced its claims as though it had a right 
to speak on most subjects for the whole 
of English Nonconformity, and it has 
also dabbled with vast schemes of organi- 
zation. On Tuesday, for instance, the 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare advocated ‘‘ one 
English Free Church,’ with a division 
of the country into Free Church dioceses, 
with general superintendents on the 
Lutheran model. We doubt whether 
even the churches which are most con- 
scious of their agreement upon a general 
scheme of belief are prepared to sink their 
historical individuality in this way; and 
if it led to the fashioning of some new 
statement of modern orthodoxy as a 
bond of union it would probably start a 
heresy hunt against some of the broadest 
and most far-seeing minds in the ministry. 
That is the real danger, the danger ot a 
new uniformity imposed by men who are 
good organisers but timid theologians. 
Can this be of any real service to the 
crisis of religion in the modern world ? 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


ee 
Most churches at the present time seem 
to be sorely troubled about their member- 
ship. We are all a little tired of discussing 
in church 


the reasons for the decline 


‘attendance. We are no less familiar 
with the various. recommendations of 
people who claim to possess expert know- 
ledge on the subject: more attention to 
business detail, brighter services, better 
music, a genial atmosphere of hand- 
shaking and sociability, as though the 
whole matter were one of stage-craft. 
We do not despise these minor arts of 
success, which are inseparable from the 
management of most human institutions ; 
but when people talk so insistently about 
them, we begin to wonder whether they 
are so important after all, and certain 
words of a familiar pattern will keep repeat- 
ing themselves in our brain—What shall 
it profit a church, if it shall gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul? And—lose— 
Is that, then, what is 
Is that the 


source of our dissatisfaction, of our ennui, 


its—own—soul ! 
chiefly the matter with us ? 


of our weary search for some better art 
Is it, after all, not the stage- 
craft which is at fault, but the spiritual] 
drama itself which is lacking in power ? 


of success ¢ 


When we discuss church membership 
and ask one another anxious questions 
about it, we ought to have some clear 
idea of the reasons why we attach so 
much importance to it, what it is that 
we really mean. To many people, no 
doubt, it is simply the natural instinct 
The small 
company of people begins to feel chilly 
in isolation. 


to test success by numbers. 


It longs to escape into the 
warmth and excitement of the crowd- 
consciousness. If only more members 
could be induced to come-in, then every 
other good thing would follow in due course. 
rm 


1'o this mood most methods of attraction 
seem legitimate. If only people will 
come there is no need to inquire curiously 
into their motives, and no conditions need 
be asked or implied. On these terms 
membership amounts to little more than 
willingness to accept what the church 
provides, sovlong as it is pleasing and 
attractive. 

To another set of people membership 
finds its best symbol in the payment of a 
subscription. The church goes cap in 
hand to the world, and says, Give us money 


and you shall belong to us, and if you give 


handsomely you shall sit in the chiet 
seats and poorer men shall pay you 
fitting reverence. Is this a wicked carica- 
ture ? Let anyone who thinks so watch 
the present scramble for money in the 
churches. 


are used to conciliate the support of the 


Is it untrue that many arts 


wealthy and that the chief honours usually 
fall to the man of substantial means ? 
Does the disappearance of the poor man 
from his accustomed place cause as much 
searching of heart as the withdrawal of 
the rich man’s subscription? It is not 
pretended that spiritual value follows in 
the track of money; or that our rooted 
habits in these matters find any sanction 
whatever in the Christian gospel. We 
know quite well that most of the best 
people in the churches are very poor, 
if for no other reason because they are 
the vast majority of mankind. We are 
simply accepting a treasurer’s standard in 
this matter of church membership, and 
acting with financial prudence. 

We fear that the modern minister must 
be held responsible for another phase of 
this question. The congregation which 
assembles on Sunday is composed of 
his ‘‘ hearers.” So long as he attracts 
them by the boldness or originality of 
his speech, or by some elusive personal 


When 
he is absent, or fails to meet the demand 


quality, they will come to listen. 


forgstriking utterance, they stay away. 
The minister is thus caught in the toils 
of a long and often degrading effort 
to retain his popularity. He can never 
forget himself; he becomes acutely sensi- 
tive to the number of people who come 
to hear him every Sunday ; and, yielding 
more and more to the difficulties of his 
position, he takes refuge in strange subjects 
for his sermons and the other tawdry 
arts of the popular rhetorician, which 
leave no room in his heart for the disci- 
plined simplicity and self-forgetfulness of 
the disciple of Curist. 
tion is conscious of no obligation except 
In their 
view it is the business of the minister, 


And the congrega- 
that of listening when it pleases. 


like the successful actor, to draw a crowded 
house, and the last thing they expect of 
him is that he should make them conscious 
of the urgency of their own need, or throw 
a revealing searchlight into the secrets of 
their lives and lead them 
penitence to the throne of Gop. 

We have stated these things boldly and 
bluntly, perhaps some will think with 


in humble 


unnecessary candour, because we want 
to exhibit them in their ugliness and un- 
worthiness and to get them out of the 


way. Church membership is not con- 
cerned with the payment of money or 
with listening to any particular preacher, 
who happens to attract us, but with some- 
thing much deeper. It means incorpora- 
tion in a religious society, and the accept- 
ance with real spiritual intention of its 
privileges and obligations, its worship 
of Gop, its cultivation of the Christian 
character, its unceasing service of human 
need, its growth through repentance and 
prayer and faithful discipline of spirit 
Not that 
any man is sufficient for these things or 
would ever claim that he had advanced 


in divine knowledge and love. 


far in them; but there is the feeling that 
they are the true homeland of the spirit, 
and that through them alone we touch 
There 


is also the feeling that we can never 


the deepest meanings of our life. 


attain to them by our own effort or simply 
by lonely waiting upon Gop. We must 
do it together, through the medium of 
an experience larger than our own, in 
kindling sympathy with the souls of 
This is the instinct which 


into church membership, 


other men. 
draws’ men 
and no church can be quickened into 
Here 


in 


generous vitality in any other way. 
all 

vain. 
into the intimate fellowship of worship, 


our mechanism is entirely 


Given twelve people who are led 


and they will fuse at once into a living 
church with an unlimited capacity of 
growth. And all the subordinate things, 
to which we attach such false emphasis, 
Men will 
hang in happy crowds upon the words of 


will come in their due order. 


the preacher who has learned in deep 
communion with Gop,to search out their 
hearts and speak to them the words of 
life. 
purposes of the common enterprise, simply 
because the heart which has been renewed 
by the love of Curist cannot help being 
generous, and regards all its possessions 


And money will flow in for all the 


as a divine trust. 

We know what many of our readers 
are anxious to say, if they have had the 
“All this would 


be very well in a sermon, but we expect 


patience to read so far. 


a little more common sense in a leading 
article. It is so unpractical, so far away 
from the realities of life, in a word so 
Utopian.’’ Yes, it is Utopian, but it 
strikes us that it is also sublime common 
sense in a world where Gop reigns and 
It 


no doubt, a counsel of perfection; but 


JESUS conquered on the cross. is, 
then the whole of Christianity from its 
first syllable to its crowning triumph is 
a counsel of perfection, and if in the 
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widest stretch of imagination we could 
ever think of it as lower than that, it 
would not be worth possessing at all. 
We could never commit ourselves for life 
and for death and for eternity to a Divine 
Love, 2 Way of Life, which we might out- 
grow to-morrow. In the worship of our 
spirits, m the deepest affections of our 
souls, there is nothing provisional or 
contingent. They are for ever. 


A NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CONGRESS. 
By Epwarp LEwIs. 


Ir is interesting to notice how, when 
oppositions are somewhat acute, there is 
always somebody to propose another 
organisation which shall embrace them. 
This is a conspicuous human folly. It is 
also interesting to observe how anxious 
good people are that everybody should 
come together on friendly terms; before 
very long we are bound to have a Society 
for the Promoting of a Better Under- 
standing between Rabbits and Ferrets, or 
between the Early Bird and the Worm, 
It is our modern vice; we are all for 
cosying down together. 

There is a proposal mooted for the 
forming of a National Christian Congress. 
It seems to have been announced at the 
close of a good dinner. Its mouthpiece 
was my dear friend, R. J. Campbell. To 


many it will doubtless be an alluring idea.- 


I confess that it leaves me cold ; and when 
I see that it receives the support of bishops, 
clergymen, ministers, and pious laymen, I 
begin to be fearfully suspicious. 

The proposal, so far as I understand it, 
is that such a Congress should assemble 
at least once a year for such purposes as 
congresses usually meet for; and that it 
should give practical effect to itself in the 
way of occasional intercommunion and 
interchange of pulpits. Tt is called a 
National Christian Congress; I presume 
therefore that it would include the Salva- 
tion Army, the Unitarian Church, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, with all the 
others. Mr. Campbell thinks that it 
would ‘‘ impress the public mind.’’ I do 
not think that it would; Kikuyu has im- 
pressed the public mind to some degree ; 
the New Theology controversy impressed 
the public mind; and there was once a 
small company of spiritual enthusiasts who 
held a prayer-meeting, the sound whereof 
caused all the city to come together to 
see what it was about; the characteristic 
thing here is that the public mind is im- 


pressed by precisely that which was never | 


intended to impress it. The anxiety to 
make an impression seems to me to be 
foreign to a spiritual religion; maybe for 
this reason it is the ambition of the modern 
Church. 
_ M Campbell also thinks that the 
mere fact that the denominations met 
together, prayed together, heard each 
other’s preachers, came into contact with 
each other’s leading personalities, would 


|vision of a sick age. 
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enable them to see each othex’s point of 
view and cherish feelings of mutual friend- 
liness and respect.’’ It must be said that 
our experience of congresses scarcely 
justifies so pious an optimism. Has the 
Church Congress done this, say, for the 
Bishops of Zanzibar and Uganda? Or 
what is Mr. Campbell’s own experience of 
the Free Church Council? Are not most 
of us sick of these congresses with their 
perpetual sameness of speakers and reso- 
lutions, which goes some way to support- 
ing the Nietzschean theory of the Ever- 
lasting Return? Do we want another, 
and on a still more comprehensive scale, 
which only means that it would be more 
platitudinous and ineffective than ever ? 
There is something natural, necessary, 
biting, even human, about a Free Church 
Council ruling out Unitarians, or, through 
the mouth of Mr. Joseph Hocking, damn- 


|ing the Roman Catholics ; but what could 


characterise a national Christian Congress 
save a veneer of politeness, superficial 
compliments, emasculated talk, and reso- 
lutions with all the grip and_ sting 
generalised out of them 4 

I see that this proposal is commended, 
more or less warmly, by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Father Benson, and the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. Thatis enough! ‘The thing 
is either chimerical or meaningless. I do 
not back this horse. It is a doubtful 
starter. Who wants to see these men 
congressed together? The vision of the 
Lion lying down with the Lamb is the 
The robust man 
asks for enemies ; he can love his enemies, 
as enemies; but he does not want them 
transtormed into friends. He wants their 
scorn, not their patting on the back. He 
wants to be braced, not to be embraced. 
Give me an arena, an open space, where I 
can sound the trumpet of challeng® and 


bring at least three parts of the Church 


out against me with swords drawn; this 
has infinitely more promise in it than that I 
should go, with several hundred others, to 
a congress, all of us disguised in broad- 
cloth as harmless and pleasant gentlemen, 
nodding and smiling and yea-yea-ing over 
cups of tea. Leave this for the millennium, 
with the prayer that we may not be there 
to see it. 

Mr. Campbell talks about interchange 
ot pulpits under episcopal licence. But do 
you think that I want to preach in St. 
Paul’s, or that I want Canon Somebody, 


or Father Somebody, to preach in the 


King’s Weigh House, under licence? I 
would infinitely rather talk with a woman 
by the well-side, or preach to the squirrels 
in a wood; and, though this might sub- 
serve but little the interests of Christian 
organisation, it would probably do more to 
promote the Kingdom of God in the world 
than anything save the burning of the 
said licences, and the shattering of an 
organisation in which they found a per- 
manent function. Fancy a man of God 
under oflicial licence! Are we content 
that our churches should be closed pre- 
serves, like trout-streams? This is the 
land of thing that has to be ended, not 
further established. 

The fact of the: matter is that the 
development of the organisation of the 
Christian religion has got us into a holy 
mess. The development of organisation is 
always at the expense of the purity, 


simplicity, spirituality of the Life. 
are all good Christians, individually, in 


mind and spirit; but, as organised, we — 
are not Christians, cannot be, and it is 
We want 


no use pretending that we can. 
less organisation, not more. If we spent 
the time which we utilise in maintaining 
organisation 10 
potent centres of spiritual ferment, the 
Kingdom of Heaven would be nearer than 
it is. Opposition is the condition under 
which ferment thrives. What is the fate 
of eclectic religions ? 


They say, ‘‘ What a help and stimulus 


it would be to get together like this! ”’ 
For a certain type of man that may be 


true; but the strong man wants to feel 


isolated, contra mundum, with a chance to 
prove his own soul, and to realise that 
private oneness of himself with God which 
makes the prophet, seer, redeemer. 
our modern tendencies of religious organisa- 


making ourselves more. 


All. 


¥ 


tion, based largely on self-compassion and — 
Bey p 


self-protection, make the conditions which — 


such a man requires more difficult to 
achieve. Our pious and kindly sentiment 
threatens to kill our strength. We have 
almost organised the possibility of pro- 


phetship, seership, saintship, out of the — 


Church. 


—_—_—_»—_— 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
FOERSTER. 
I1.—TuE PHILOSOPHER. - 


Forrster’s ethical and religious posi- 
tion derives its interest and value from 


the fact that it is the outcome of a long: ~ 


and profound study of conerete moral and 
psychological problems; it is no mere 
product of the ‘‘ arm-chair’’ thinker’s 
detached intellect. In one of his most 
recent works (‘‘ Lebensfihrung’’), he 
writes (p. 17): ‘‘The more we leave 


abstract criticism and speculation and 


again place our feet upon the firm ground 
of experience and self-knowledge, the 
more we-shall return, without doubt, to 
the recognition of an absolute morality. 
The moral law is crystallised experience 
of life; it has resulted from the ripest 


knowledge of the consequences of con-_ 


duct. All action that detaches itself 
from this law, at the same time loses 
touch with reality; and on the rock of 
reality it will be tragically shattered.’ 
In opposition to the general tendency 
of traditional religion, the Zirich psy- 
chologist bases his ethics, in the first place, 
upon social and psychological considera- 
tions (the influence of Comte has been 
of some importance in this connection). 
But he soon parts company with the 
humanists, for he has no illusions as to 
the ability of unaided human nature to 
rise to the level of the ideal social morality, 
and believes that the ‘‘ power of passion 
and the inertia of egoism’’ will not be 
overcome in practice save through the 
recognition of a real spiritual world, 
which not only assigns eternal ideals, but 
is itself the source of a power rendering 
their realisation practicable. Foerster is 
in complete agreement, too, with Eucken 
in the latter’s oft-repeated warning as to 


‘the inevitable disappearance of ‘‘ that 


which first makes a man a whole man ’’— 
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namely, reverence, if there be no acknow- 
ledgment of a superhuman and super- 
individual truth, to which every indi- 
vidual feels himself attached by invisible 
bonds. z 

Throughout the whole of Foerster’s 
work we can trace the decisive influence 
of his educational experience. It 1s his 
constant concern for the deepening and 
perfection of character that has driven him 
further and further along the road to- 
wards a positive religious faith: ‘‘ There 
are certainly a whole series of purely 
secular motives that may serve to stimu- 
late the task of self-education; but in 
face of the gigantic power of the desire 
for comfort and pleasure, and of the 
ever-increasing inward and outward temp- 
tations to self-indulgence and effeminacy, 
they will utterly fail to be effective if they 
do not form a portion of a truly spiritual 
and inspiring view of life as a whole, a 
view which knows how to relate even the 
smallest act of self-overcoming to a higher 
reality, and can enable us to realise, with 
convincing force, that our present exist- 
ence is a school of purification for a higher 
life’’ (from an article in Hochland, Octo- 
ber, 1908). And again (in Jugendlehre) : 
‘*No moral command is able to speak 
to man’s inner being in a language so 
peculiarly that of the human soul as is 
the speech of Christianity. No moral 
command can unite obedience and libera- 
tion, self-denial and selfrealisation, sacri- 
fice and resurrection. But Christianity 
can do this.’’ 


° 


If space permitted, I should like to 
give a full account of Foerster’s theory 
of knowledge; for this has played a very 
important part in his philosophical develop- 
ment. At present, however, I can do no 
more than outline its nature in a few brief 
sentences. Knowledge cannot be acquired 
through the medium of the detached 
intellect ; it is a possession of the whole 
man: only. The isolated intellectualism 
of to-day is a psychic disease (a sort of 
disintegration) consequent upon the lack 
of a unifying principle to bind the different 
human iaculties together and assign to 
each its true place in the judgment of 
truth. Disintegration of personality pre- 
cludes a knowledge of truth, and the con- 
solidation of personality must precede 
the work of knowledge. The world will 
not attain to a unifying truth until it has 
produced men and women who are capable 
of perceiving this truth. The pathway 
to truth is ethical rather than intellectual, 
it lies through the unification of personality, 
which in its turn demands perfect self- 
discipline and self-knowledge. I do not 
think I shall go far wrong in saying that 
Foerster’s theory of knowledge coincides, 
at any rate in its main principles, with the 
doctrine of Thomas & Kempis, as expressed 
in these sayings: ‘‘ The more a man is at 
one within himself, and becometh of a 
single heart, so much the more and higher 
things doth he understand without 
labour... .’”. ‘“A humble knowledge 
of thyself is a surer way to God than a 
deep search after learning.’’ 


° ° . 


The reader will, perhaps, already have 
asked this question: What does Foerster 


| otherwise 


lectual opinions about life). 
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understand by Christianity ? A good deal 


of light will be thrown upon this point by 
a consideration of his attitude towards 
the two great traditional forms of the 
Christian~ religion, Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. It has already been 
made clear that Foerster’s philosophy 
pivots about the problem of the develop- 
ment of character, of seltf-realisation in 
the deepest sense of the term. And this 
development, he perceives, depends upon 
the liberation of the spirit from the bond- 
age of the senses, from the distraction 
and pressure of external influences seeking 
to enslave it. To him religion is the great 
agent of inward liberation. It alone over- 
comes blind necessity. It alone reconciles 
irreconcilable antitheses. The 
great saints he looks upon as masters of 
spiritual freedom, as our teachers in this 
art of life. From his standpoint, religion 
is not, in the first place, a system of intel- 
lectual beliefs, but a method of living. 
In the words of his friend and former 
colleague at Ziirich, Robert Saitschick, 
** the centre of the religious conflict is not 
where opinions meet opinions, but where 
personalities and ways of life meet other 
personalities and other ways of life.’’ 
Bearing in mind Foerster’s view of 
spiritual freedom, we shall easily under- 
stand how it is that he was, in the first 
place, warmly attracted towards the 
Roman Catholic construction of Christi- 
anity, with its glorification of self-disci- 
pline and its peculiar emphasis upon the 
purification of the soul.. During his edu- 
cational work, moreover, the Ziirich 
psychologist came to recognise, more and 
more, the indispensability of periectly 
definite ethical norms with which to 
confront the subjectivism of the un- 
disciplined individual; once having 
accepted the teaching of Christ as the 
highest, he soon came to the conclusion 
that it was in Catholicism that this teach- 
ing attained its most definite and logical 
development. From the very first, indeed, 
Foerster had no hesitation in charging 
contemporary Protestantism with being 
nebulous and indecisive, and consequently 
lacking in moral authority. In ‘‘ Marriage 
and the Sex Problem ’’ we find him dwell- 
ing upon the serious uncertainty of 
current Protestant opinion upon two of 
the greatest. ethical questions of the day, 
namely, Divorce and Neo-Malthusianism, 
an uncertainty which he considers fatal 
to the authority and educational function 
of the Church. Foerster attaches the 
greatest possible weight to these two 
questions (as they are concerned with 
actual methods of life in the-most central 
sphere of ethics and not with mere intel- 
In both 
cases he binds himself in agreement with 
the firm and logical position of the Roman 
Catholic Church, while deploring the 
vacillation of Protestant teaching upon 
divorce and the utterly ineffective attitude 
ot the Protestant Churches with regard to 
the problem of Malthusianism. 

But those who had hastened to claim 
Foerster as a Roman Catholic soon found 
their hopes dashed. For, with him, 
nothing -is more fundamental than the 
conviction that all development must 
come from within. The individual’s 
recognition of the ethical norms must be 
voluntary and not the result of any sort 
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of merely outward authority. And 
Foerster soon perceived that the develop- 
ment of the Roman Church into a vast 
system of external authority imposed 
upon its members, sometimes with the 
utmost harshness, was inimical to the 
growth of true inner feeling and personal 
responsibility. There must, says Foerster, 
be an absolute religious authority ; but 
this authority must appeal to the inner 
man, freeing him from his own limita- 
tions and lifting him into the region of 
universal and super-individual truth; it 
must not become a machine for crushing 
the mind of the individual or checking 
scientific inquiry, in order to obtain an 
outward show of order and uniformity. 
We read, for example, in ‘‘ Autoritat und 
Freiheit ’’ (p. 184): ‘*‘ Those who demand 
respect for objective truth in the sphere 
of religion, must possess a respect for 
objective truth im nature and in history. 
The dignity of the Christian feeling for 
truth is incomparable with any ambiguity 
with respect to objective truth.’ 

We may put the matter in a nutshell 
by saying that, in Foerster’s opinion, both 
Catholicism and Protestantism fail to 
give complete expression to Christianity. 
The former has perverted the essential 
principle of authority by allowing it to 
lapse into externalism, and has neglected 
the interests of individual freedom and 
scientific inquiry. The latter has failed 
to maintain the indispensable idea of 
religious authority, and has permitted 
its own peculiar truth of individual free- 
dom of judgment to degenerate into a 
disintegrating individualism leading to 
complete religious and ethical uncertainty. 
It 1s Foerster’s conviction that the 
collapse of the moral basis of society in the 
more free-thinkine countries will soon 
become so glowingly apparent that 
humanity as a whole will be compelled 
again to direct its attention to the problem 
of religion and moral authority. Protest- 
antism, on the one hand, cannot save 
itself from disintegration and moral in- 
effectiveness unless it can succeed in 
taking to itself certain aspects of reality 
which are to be found, at present, only 
in the Catholic Church. Catholicism, on 
the other hand, will be petrified if 
it continues to refuse to assimilate 
cértain essential principles which to-day 
stand in the centre of Protestant civili- 
sation. 

In ‘the German Who's Who, F. W. 
Foerster is described as a ‘* positive 
Christian’’; and it ig his ambition to 
work towards a new and positive religious 
unity. ‘‘ My position outside both the 
great Christian communions is due to 
the fact that I feel myself pledged to a 
more universal truth than is to-day 
expressed either in Catholicism or in 
Protestantism.”’ 

Meyrick Booru. 


we ee 


Tue sermon on ‘‘'The Church of the 
Loyal’’ which was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Jacks at the annual meeting of the 
Midland Christian Union last Tuesday will 
appear in our issue next week, Orders for 
extra copies should be sent to the publisher 
at once, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THEISM AND CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION. 


Srr,—Theistic religion is debtor to the 
Rev. J. Cyril Flower for his full and fortify- 
ing letter in your issue of February 28. 
Even if it were true, as your ‘‘ Corre- 
spondent’’ of the previous week had 
suggested, that the dynamic of Theism was 
not to be found in “‘ criticism, or science, 
or abundant learning,’’ it would not 
follow that we should look for it in evan- 
gelistic meetings, or that type of religious 
thought based on alleged facts and bio- 
graphy whose historic reality becomes 
increasingly doubtful, expressing itself 
in sensuous symbols which we believe do 
not correspond to spiritual realities, and 


creating nervous stimulations which tend | 


to fanaticism, and are the very seed-beds 
of superstitions. But is your correspon- 
dent’s allegation true ? Given vital belief 
in God, and the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” 
are not criticism, science, and abundant 
learning the very means by which rational 
religion can get at the heart as well as the 
head of the common man ?—which appears 
to be the end contemplated by your 
correspondent. For does not criticism, 
among other things, assure that divine 
inspiration is not limited to writers of 
Bibles, but moves the common man him- 
self in his highest moods, and that the 
divine indwelling is not confined to one 
man who lived two thousand years ago, 
but extends to the natural being of the 
eommon man where he sits there in that 
pew? Is this not the very dynamic for 
an age of democracy? And does not 
science, with much else, inform us how the 
universe came and how it subsists, thus 
delivering the mind from superstitious 
cosmogonies and idolatrous mythologies ; 
and is there no dynamic in the ability to 
present religion clothed in the symbols 
of this recreated and infinitely more beau- 
tiful universe? And does not learning, 
with other benefits, give true instead of 
legendary accounts of human origin and 
development, hopeful facts about human 
psychology and character,. correct prin- 
ciples of sociology and economic law ? 
Tf so, can it be maintained that there is 
no dynamic in the knowledge that man 
is not a fallen but an ascending creature, 
not totally depraved, but perfectible in 
proportion as he knows and obeys the laws 
of health and spiritual sanity; and that 
society is not hastening to the impending 
catastrophe of a day of judgment, but 
evolving by principles which we can under- 
stand, and political processes which we can 
expedite, to the consummation of a human 
Commonwealth? If mighty truths like 
these should seem to have no dynamic in 
them, it can be only because their natural 
spokesmen have not thought them fully 
out and learned how to express them in 
terms suitable to them, or lack the moral 
valour to declare them with apostolic 
conviction. 


In your last issue (March 7), your con- 
tributor resumes the theme by deploring 
‘a recent phase (of Theism) which does 
not desire to be associated with any form 
of Christanity’’; and this seems to him 
‘* historically unjust, logically absurd, 
spiritually suicidal.’’? It would be inter- 
esting to know what is the ‘‘ recent 
phase.’’ I know of none which answers. 
But is it, then, so terrible a thing not to be 
associated with any form of Christianity ? 
Let us know the form, and we will say 
whether we desire to be associated with 
it. And wherein lies the historical injus- 
tice ? Theism existed before Christianity, 
as well as contemporaneously with it; 
it is a historical religion. Wherein is the 
logical absurdity ? When one disbelieves 
in the real objective existence of a super- 
natural, pre-existent, eternal Being corre- 
sponding with all His attributes to the 
‘* Christ,’ the belief in whom created 
Christianity, is it not logical to cease to 
use the title, and is not the logical 
absurdity perpetrated by those who con- 
tinue to employ a name after they have 
ceased to believe in the person correspond- 
ing toit? And why should non-Christian 
Theism be spiritually suicidal? Are all 
Jews spiritually dead? All Mahomme- 
dans ? All Bahaists ? All members of the 
Brahmo Samaj ? These are strange sounds 
to come from the descendants of Emerson 
and Theodore Parker.—Yours, &c., 


WALTER WALSH, 
Minster of the Theistic Church, 
Swallow-street, Piccadilly, W. 
72, Melbury-gardens, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W., March 9, 1914. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a 
wrong impression which I fear J must have 
given by my use of analogy? I am not 
desirous either of leading, or being a 
member of, a search party which is going 
to explore the wilderness, or the Arctic 
regions, knowing that there is nothing to 
be found but bleached bones, impressive 
solitudes, and fine views. I agree with 
A.M. O. G., that the call of the crowded 
city is far more relevant and immediate 
for religion than the call of the wild in 
this sense. I am sorry I indulged in the 
luxury of imagery, since it has led to mis- 
understanding. My contention is that we 
ought to be advancing, and not returning. 
By advance I do not mean a going away 
from mankind and human interests—on 
the contrary, that is a return to the monkish 
idea. I seek to advance into the very 
heart of social truth. In mankind the 
great process of evolution has begun to 
become conscious and purposive. It is in 
grappling with mankind that we shall enter 
into the truth, and find a concrete ex- 
perience of the Divine. For from desiring 
to wander alone by ‘‘ unsullied mountain 
tarns,’? my whole aim as a minister is to 
proclaim the divine significance of human 
fellowship. There is the spiritual universe 
which awaits exploration. The Kingdom 
may be among us, but few be they that 
find it. Its discovery or creation is still 
the great adventure of religious strife. 
We cannot live on the vision of past seers 
and prophets alone ; and we are unworthy 


followers of them if we settle down upon the 
part of the Kingdom they won for us 
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without a thought of increasing it for the 
spiritual well-being of mankind. 

I must thank your contributor for his 
sympathetic elaboration of the question. 
I certainly think that Christianity is 
jeopardised in this sense: that the time 
is rapidly coming, if not come, when its 
claim to finality will be recognised as a 
perfectly natural piece of spiritual arro- 
gance. Some of its contribution to the 
construction of the Temple of true Religion 
is, [ believe, invaluable and eternal. But 
its contributions have not all been good. 
There is one slight error in your contri- 
butor’s letter which it will be well to correct. 
Prof. L. T. Hobhouse would be the first 
to disclaim representing the Positivist 
position. I have not fully read his latest 
book on ‘‘ Development and Purpose,”’’ 
but I was a student of his for two years. 
Prof. Westermarck, his colleague, is a 
typical Positivist.—Yours, &c., ; 

J. Cyriz FLower. 

Sale, Manchester, 

March 9, 1914. 
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METHODS OF INCREASING CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Sir,—We have gained ninety new mem- 
bers since last March. In reply to your 
correspondent, Mr. Hall, I will write of 
our methods; but first it is supremely 
necessary to have ‘‘ good goods ”’ to offer. 
We have an admirable church building, 
a skilful organist and well-trained volun- 
tary choir, and an intelligent, spiritual 
head in our minister. We advertise, by 
posters displayed on chosen stations, the 
subjects of sermons or addresses and lec- 
tures. The posters contain a monthly 
list, and cost 14d. a week each for posting 
and rent. We print leaflets setting forth 
the aim of the church, with particulars of 
services; these are given by members 
of the congregation to any who may be 
interested, and to all strangers who come 
to church, or visitors to lectures. There 
are two tables of literature in the vestibule 
of the church, one of pamphlets and books 
for sale, under the care of the church 
librarians, and one of literature for free 
distribution. Free copies of the rules, 
monthly calendar, advertisement leaflets, 
and any other literature likely to interest 
the stranger is offered him on entering or 
leaving the church. He is invited by 
printed notice to help himself from the 
free table of literature, and the Secretary 
urges all strangers to visit the table and 
take what interests them. She gets into 
conversation with them, welcomes them 
on future occasions, offers to send the 
monthly calendar by post on receipt of 
name and address, points out what. the 
church offers to those who want to learn, 
and what the church needs from those 
who want to teach, making the appeal for 
membership as individual as_ possible, 
exerting all her personality to gain mem- 
bers. The Church Committee has no 
arrangement for the visitation of persons 
known to attend the services; the minister, 
of course, speaks to all who approach 
him in the vestibule after services, or 
privately if requested, or by writing. It 
is proposed to have, in the near future, a 
Propaganda Committee, not necessarily of 
members of the Church Committee. To 
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sum up, in order to increase the member- | influence of the Dreyfus crisis in driving 


ship of our churches, in my opinion, it is 


first necessary to have something very 


well worth offering, and then to exercise 
to the utmost one’s personality in offering 
it.—Yours, &c., 
Epira K. Mippieron, 
Hon. Sec. 
119, London-road, West Croydon, 
March 8, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


——— 


A STUDY OF FRENCH 
CIVILIZATON. 


French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century, 
By Albert Léon Guérard. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

WE noticed M. Guérard’s able book, 
“* French Prophets of Yesterday,’’ a short 
time ago. He has now given us as a sequel 
a study of French Civilization during the 
‘ nineteenth century in its social and poli- 
tical aspects. It is no less interesting, and 
he has used a.good deal of his wide literary 
knowledge, which was so conspicuous in 
the previous volume, for purposes of 
illustration. The substance of the book 
was delivered as lectures at Stamford 
University, California, and his position of 
detachment—that of a Frenchman resident 
in a foreign country with a remarkable 
command of the English language—once 
again gives him unusual advantages as an 
interpreter. The whole cast of his mind 
is towards moderation, and the juste milieu 
in historical verdicts. For this reason the 
reader must be prepared for sudden jars 
to some conventional prejudices. Nowhere 
is this more conspicuous than in his treat- 
ment of Louis Napoleon and the condition 
of France under the Second Empire. 
“* Public opinion in France and abroad 
has not yet learned to judge the Empire 
fairly,’’ he writes. ‘‘ After eighteen years 
of insolent prosperity, it ended in disaster : 
Ve vwetis! But it would be a slander 
on human nature to maintain that a great 
nation was duped, bribed, or cowed into 
submission, for eighteen years, by an 
utterly worthless régime. The Second 
Empire had its moments of genuine use- 
fulness and legitimate splendour.’’ It 
was Taine, he reminds us, who said, ‘‘ The 
Emperor understands France and_ hi 
country better than any of his predeces 
sors.’ ‘ 

Among the most illuminating chapters 
in the book are the two at the close, which 
deal with Kducation and the Religious 
Question. The School in France is the 
battleground of contending forces, as it is 
with us. Catholicism and free thought 
each claim their right to the final word. 
Elementary education, is, however, a 
comparatively recent interest. Napoleon, 
with all his ambitious schemes for uni- 
versity reform, did nothing to foster it; 
and it was not till 1881-2 that it was made 
compulsory and free. The cost of it to 
the national exchequer has risen from 
61} million francs in 1870 to nearly 298 
million francs in 1912. Another interest- 
ing fact pointed out by M. Guérard is the 


the mass of the elementary teachers into 
the arms of organised labour. 


*“ Many of them,’’ he says, ‘‘ were 
converted to revolutionary ideas. Their 
encyclopedic and perforce superficial 
learning, their habit of laying down the 
law to immature minds, made them 
somewhat dogmatic in their attitude. 
They began to preach pacifism, inter- 
nationalism, and socialism with the 
same Zeal as, ten years before, they had 
preached the hoary doctrines of the first 
Revolution. Dissatisfaction with their 
economic conditions ; revolt against the 
rule of professional politicians ; aspira- 
tions towards internationalism and 
socialism; the teachers wanted to 
express all that, and they found syndical- 
ism ready at hand. So they formed 
syndicates or unions and sought affilia- 
tion to the General Federation of Labour. 
The Radical bourgeoisie, as soon as they 
were through with their anti-clerical 
campaign, discovered this new danger 
and recoiled with almost the same 
terror as M. Thiers in 1848. The situa- 
tion is serious. It could be relieved 
by taking politics out of public educa- 
tion and by increasing salaries on a 
generous scale. But the politicians 
will not willingly give up their patronage, 
and military expenditures are draining 
the resources of the State.’’ 


Turning to the religious situation, M. 
Guérard points out that the circumstances 
which led up to the recent Separation law 
began with the practical repudiation of the 
Concordat by the Vatican. The visit of 
President Loubet to the King of Italy was 
regarded as an unpardonable offence, and 
strained relations almost to breaking 
point. In these circumstances the French 
Government behaved with dignity, calmly 
pursuing its policy of separation, but 
absolutely refusing to persecute. Mean- 
while the Vatican has persisted in its 
attitude of no compromise, and the Gal- 
lican Church, deprived of all its former 
liberties, has been forced against its will 
into obedience to Ultramontane ideals. 
The Catholic reaction, which has been 
loudly proclaimed in some English news- 
papers, does not in M. Guérard’s opinion 
go very deep. His view of it is revealed 
in his pungent description of some of the 
literary prophets, like Bourget and Barres, 
as ‘“ orthodox Catholics who are probably 
not Christians.’”’ At the same time he 
has an eye for the deeper ministries of the 
Church to real religious need: ‘‘ Whilst it 
is for many a mere ecclesiastical police, a 
buttress of social unequality, if remains 
for untold thousands a school of charity 
and sacrifice, a gateway to the better life.”’ 

In despair of finding any synthesis which 
will reconcile all the conflicting elements 
of French thought, M. Guérard takes 
refuge in the tolerance of old fashioned 
liberalism. He understands liberalism to 
mean, ‘‘ Strive to achieve something, rather 
than to hamper your neighbour.’’? With 
a short passage on the present situation 
inspired by this mood of happy conf- 
dence we must close our account of his 
admirable book, which in the breadth of its 
survey and the penetration of its judgment 
is worthy to take its place beside Mr. 
Bodley’s ‘‘ France,’’ and M. -Poincaré’s 
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recent survey of French Government, as 
a really illuminating study of the French 
mind and the methods of its activity. 


‘“ France still believes in repressive 
policies, in enforced conformity. But 
there are welcome promises of change. 
The creation of local universities with a. 
fair amount of autonomy was a step in 
the right direction, and has proved 
admirably successful. The Separation 
law, in spite of minor mistakes, was 
truly a liberal measure. Strange to say, 
there are in syndicalism, with all its 
coarse violence, precious elements of 
liberation: from the tyranny of c¢api- 
talists, from the tyranny of bureaucrats, 
from the tyranny of politicians, from 
the tyranny of majorities. The collapse 
of the old spirit of system is setting 
free vast reserves of energy hitherto 
wasted in mutual check. Already we 
hear much less talk abont reason, and 
much more about intuition, faith, and 
lites?” 


ce 


ST. BASIL. 


St. Basil the Great: A Study in Monasticism. 
By W. K. Lowther Clarke. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tus book may be commended very 
heartily to the growing number of people 
who are interested in the origins of a great 
historical movement lke Christian mon- 
asticism. Our inherited prejudices are 
breaking down, and we are not now so 
anxious to condemn as to try to under- 
stand a form of life and spiritual discipline * 
which has exercised its fascination over 
some of the finest minds of our race. The 
life of St. Basil gives us a picture in minia- 
ture of the Christian civilisation in Asia 
Minor in the fourth century. He belonged 
to a wealthy and influential family. After 
spending his boyhood on his father’s 
estate in the country, he was sent to school 
at the important city of Cxsarea,in Cap- 
padocia. Later he had his Wanderjahre as 
a student at Athens and Alexandria. But 
the chief bent of his mind was towards 
religion, and his seriousness of temper— 
Mr. Clarke tells us that the “‘ ragging ”’ 
practised by the students at Athens upon 
freshmen was a trial to his sensitive nature 
—drew him strongly in the direction of 
severe self-discipline. The last years of 
his comparatively short life, spent as 
Archbishop of Czesarea, were conspicuous 
for their large-hearted charities and the 
successful attempt to organise monasticism 
on a permanent basis. In this respect 
he was the forerunner and in many im- 
portant ways the spiritual father of St. 
Benedict. ‘The Benedictine Rule, which 
was accepted as the norm for all the sub- 
sequent movements of monasticism in 
the West, bears distinctly the marks of 
‘his genius. And yet there was a differ- 
ence, which Mr. Clarke sums up in the 
following words: ‘‘ The main differences 
between the two Rules are these: Basil is 
primarily a preacher, Benedict a legis- 
lator. Basil lays down general principles 
and leaves their application to the Superior, 
Benedict gives precise directions. Thus 
Benedict has definite regulations for the 
clothes of the monks, the hours of meals, 
the quality and amount of food, the number 
of fasts, and the titles of the various 
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officers, all of which are left undefined in 
It is no doubt for this reason 
that Mr. Clarke thinks that the ascetic 
writings of St. Basil, of which ke gives a 
careful analysis, are likely to be more useful 
in the religion of the modern world than 


Basil.’ 


the more formal instructions of St. Benedict. 


He believes that the revived interest in 
asceticism is a healthy sign, on'the ground 
that it is a good thing for us to have in 


our midst a nember of men and women 


‘“ pledged to a pre-occupation with the 
But it does not follow 
that it is the best policy simply to copy 
‘* While appreciating 


unseen world.’’ 


traditional models. 
to the full,’’ he says, “* the benefits be- 
stowed upon the Church by existing 


communities, one would rather see arising 
in the future societies of men and women 


not bound to the Western monastic 
tradition, but allowing themselves the 
fullest freedom both in adapting old rales, 
and experimenting in new directions. 
There is much in the Basilian literature 
that might provide hints for such a develop- 
ment. The spirit of the English race is 
akin in many ways to that of Greece 
rather than Rome, and a study of St. 
Basil, the father of Greek monasticism, 
may be not unprofitable for the English 
Church of to-day.’’ 


——$ $< 
Some Account or GoTHic ARCHITECTURE 


In Spain. By George Edmund Street, 
FS.A. Edited by Georgiana Goddard 


King. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 
2 vols. 6s. net. 


Tue splendour of its Moorish remains 
has obscured for the popular mind. the 
splendour of distinctively Christian archi- 
tecture in Spain. Its Gothic churches 
have not been studied with the close 
attention bestowed upon those of France 
and England. No equally good treatment 
of the subject has appeared since the 
volume, enriched with admirable drawings, 
by the late George Edmund Street. Un- 
fortunately this book, written nearly 
fifty years ago, has been long out of print 
and it commands a high price. Its re- 
publication in two handy volumes, which 
the traveller can take with him without 
adding much to the weight of his luggage, 
is thus very timely. The editor has added 
a number of notes, in which reference is 
made to books and researches since Street’s 
day. These, however, are wisely kept apart 
from the original text. The illustrations 


and plans have been retained, though 


necessarily much reduced in size. Photo- 
graphy has added greatly to the richness 
and variety of the illustrations in books 
on architecture; but it has not been all 
gain, for there is a revealing personal 
quality and a special angle of vision in 
the work of the artists’ pencil which the 
camera can never convey. As the editor 
puts it, ‘‘To make photographs that 
could replace the authoyr’s sketches the 
age is not competent, for until a camera 
shall be able to work around a corner, 
photography can only be a mechanical 
aid in the study and reproduction of archi- 
tecture, and for the impression and the 
pleasure the burden will be still on the 
pencil.”” A few of the illustrations have 
a rather blurred and worn appearance, 
but others are admirably firm and clear, 


Tue Porm or Jos. Translated in the Metre 
-of the Original. By Edward G. 
King, D.D. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. net. 

Ov translators of the Book of Job and 
commentators on its text there is no end. 
It is one of'the best tributes to its greatness 
and to the unique place which it occupies 
in the literature of the ancient world. 
The new translation by Dr. King will 
arouse more than usual interest, for 
he is well known as a profound student 
of Hebrew poetry and few scholars can 
rival him in capacity for the delicate 
task of finding the nearest English equiva- 
lent for the metre of the original. One 
or two familiar passages will give the 
reader some idea of the result. It will 
be noticed that accents are used in order 
to indicate metrical stress :— 


Thére the wicked cease troubling ; 

And thére the wéary find rést. 

All tranquil thére are the prisoners ; 

Nor héar they the task-master’s voice. 

Small and great are thére ; 

And the slave is frée from his master. 
Or this :— 

Man that is born of a woman! 

Short-lived and sated with trouble ! 

As a flower he cOmes—then is withered ; 

He flies like a shadow and stays not. 
Or this :— 

I know my Redéemer is Living 

And will stand the last upon éarth. 

Though my bodily-tént be destrdéyed, 

Yet apart from my flésh I see God: 

Whom I’ shall behdld as mine, 

And mine éyes shall sée (Him) no 

stranger. 
Such hdépe is simmed up in my bdésom., 


These passages are enough to show 
the literary quality of Dr. King’s transla- 
tion. It is provided with a number 
of illuminating notes on matters of special 
difficulty. ‘The short Introduction treats 
the author as one of the world’s great 
poets who used legendary material for his 
own purposes. ‘‘ As Goethe adopted the 


‘legend of Faust so our Poet adopted 


the legend of Job, whose name, like that 
of Noah, went back to mythical antiquity.’’ 
he volume has been produced: beautifully 
by the Cambridge University Press. With 
its fine paper and vellum back it retains 
none of the traditional sombreness which 
has been associated far too long with books 
on Biblical subiects. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


WESTWARD HO! 
“Westwarp Ho!” The words awaken 


‘various memories according to the previous 


experience of the reader. To some they 
merely recall the pleasure of reading that 
exciting book to which Kingsley gave the 
title “‘ Westward Ho!’’ To many others, 
both young and old, they call up memories 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, with their 
varied coastline, now curving inward to 
form bays where the sand gleams white 
or yellow or reddish, now jutting far into 
the sea as bold rocky headlands. 


which can look gracious and smiling when 
the sun shines and soft breezes blow, but 


can frown darkly when soaked in fog, or — 


held in the grip of a biting north-east wind. 
Memories of deep lanes, where the long 
narrow leaves of the hart’s-tongue fern 
trail bright glossy green in summer and 
dull green in winter; where sweet violets 
lurk in shady nooks, and primroses are so 


abundant that if you fill a basket with the © 
delicate blossoms you have but to move’ 


on a few yards to fill it once again, and yet 
leave thousands of pale stars to gladden 
the next wayfarer. 

It brings memories of holiday hours 


spent in roaming under the red cliffs of the — 


Hast Devon coast, seeking treasures of 


shell and pebble and seaweed ; or watching ~ 


sea-birds on the rude granite cliffs of the 
south-western coast; or of other hours 
spent in a boat moored in one of the quict 
reaches of a river, where you lay reading 
a favourite book, conscious of no sound 
but the gentle lap-lap of the water, and the 
occasional faint splash made by a little 
bird, all blue and green and orange, which 
has been sitting motionless, but watchful, 
ever watchful, on a low bough just over 
the stream, and has now darted, bill first, 
into it to snatch a minnow in its broad, 
sturdy bill. That minnow is quickly 
killed and taken to the nest at the far end 
of a yard-long hole in the river bank, 
Where a hungry hen kingfisher sits patiently 
on six glossy eggs of purest white. 

There are memories, too, for many of us 
of hospitable homes in the town, and snug- 
lying farms in the country, where it was 


pleasant to come in from a long ramble to - 


find good West Country fare on the table— 
cakes delicately flavoured and coloured 
with saffron, big rosy apples, junket, and 
above all, the far-famed clotted cream, 
which is one thing. and that not a bad one, 
taken out of a tin brought by post to 
London, and quite another eaten out of the 
glass dish into which it was ladled straight 
from the great pan in the dairy, where it 
has been cooling down after its long slow 
heating over the fire, and has just reached 
the right degree of velvety firmness. 

With memories like these to beckon me 
on, it is no wonder that the long journey 
to Plymouth was pleasant. We were in'a 
luxurious Great Western Railway express 
tram, with well-cleaned windows, which let 
one fully enjoy the view. Our first sight of 
Plymouth and its Hoe—a, wide open space, 
above and overlooking the Sound—was 
disappoimting to the one who was seeing it 
for the first time. Much of what ought to 


Memories | 
of far-stretching tor-crowned moorland, | 
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or only dimly visible. We could just 
detect a dim outline of the famous break- 
water, which looks lke half a mile of 
railway embankment beginning and end- 
ing inthe sea. It was built over a centiry 
ago to break the force of the waves, so that 
vessels could ride in greater safety on its 
northern side. About 200 men worked 
daily for 34 years to make it. 

There is a lighthouse at one end, and at 
the other a large round globe, or cage, 
made of thick iron bars, and mounted on a 
ladder-like pedestal, also of iron. ‘here 
is just room, left in places, between the 
bars for a shipwrecked man or woman, 
not too stout, to squeeze themselves in, 

- and onee inside, if they keep a stout heart, 


and can hold on tightly, they may outlive | 


the storm which sends great showers of 
spray, or even sheets of water, over them 
from time to time, and be finally rescued 
by the crew of a lifeboat. Once, a vessel 
trying in-vain to get round the end of the 
breakwater into the less dangerous part 
beyond was lifted by a huge wave clean 
“over the great embankment, and left in 
safety on the inner side. 

We did not need clear weather to see 
the monument on the Hoe which Devon- 
shire placed there in honour of one of her 
most famous sons, Sir Francis Drake, 
admiral and explorer, a hero of the Spanish 
Armada struggle, and the first Englishman 
to sail round the world. The voyage 
took him two years and eight months, and 
when his ship, the Golden Hind, came sail- 
ing into Plymouth Harbour at the end of 
that long expedition we may be sure that 
a wildly excited crowd would be on the 
Hoe to welcome and to cheer him. 

‘here was another and much less 
conspicuous memorial to visit. So un- 
adorned is it that unless you were looking 
for it you might even pass it by unnoticed, 
yet it concerns a voyage more momentous 
in its far-reaching effects than that of the 
‘Golden Hind. It is just two slabs of stone, 
one under your feet bears the name May- 
flower, the other, let imto the wall just 
above, tells in carved letters how in 
1620 a group of men and women, who 
had suftered persecution on account of 
their religious belief, determined to leave 
their native land, and seek a new home 
in the recently discovered continent of 
America. There they founded a little 
colony to which they gave the name of 
the last bit of English soil on which 
their feet had trodden, for they called it 
New Plymouth. The ship they sailed in 
was the Mayflower. 

Our first day, marked by mist and calm, 
was followed by one of raging storm. The 
gale rose to such a pitch that night, 


February 21, that the anchors of a small 


German ship in the Sound would no 
longer hold her, and she was at the mercy 
of the wind, which drove her on the rocks 
of Drake’s Island, just beyond the Hoe. 
Her signals of distress were seen, and brave 
Devonshire lifeboat men rescued her crew 
of seven, and took them to the Sailors’ 
Home, where they were well cared for. 
When we went to look at their ship the 
tide was out, and she lay helpless on her 
split side, quite out of water. 

One of our objects in coming to the 
West Country is to study birds which are 
seen here, but are either unknown or rare 


have looked best was hidden by dull mist | in the North. The very first time we went 
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down to the rocks at Plymouth, and were 
leaning over a sea, wall, we saw close below 
us a rock pipit, a bird slightly larger than 
its relations the tree and meadow pipits, 
and one we were particularly anxious to 
observe. There was no mistaking it, for we 
were near enough to note details, and saw 
clearly the smoke-grey patch on its outer 
tail feathers which replaces the white in 
the other pipits’ tails. 

We are now in Cornwall, on the west 
coast, where it is so mild all winter that 
we see aloes, palms, and tree ferns growing 
out in the open like our roses and laurels ; 
and already (March 2) garden anemones 
are practically over, while jonquils and 
double daffodils are at their best. One 
sheltered horse-chestnut tree already bears 
scores of expanded leaves. We are stay- 
ing in a house overlooking the inner har- 
bour, where few birds but seaBulls are to 
be seen, but this morning I saw two swans 
fly past. Now swans on a pond or sheet 
of water in a park are a common sight, 
but they look very different when seen 
as I saw these—flying in a straight, rapid 
course over a quarter of a mile of water. 
Swans fly with their necks stretched to 
their full extent, as straight as a yard 
measure, and about as long, when we 
include the bill. The full length of a 
swan is sixty lnches. 

Emiry NEWLING. 

Falmouth. 

(Lo be continued.) 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
_ NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 
FRoM oUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Now is the time when the churches, 
societies, and associations, with the stir 
of spring in the air, and consequently 
feeling the approaching end of winter 
operations, are confronted with that yearly 
stock-taking called the ‘‘ annual meeting.”* 
They are beginning to contemplate their 
achievements of the year—a salutary 
exercise enough in most cases, and not 
often conducive to vanity, if it were not 
that triumphs, tragedies, and comedies 
are necessarily fused in ensuing ‘‘ reports ”’ 
into that everyday estimate of things 
which makes unfulfilled aspirations and 
unattained ideals seem comfortingly xe- 
mote. So that sometimes when we thought 
we were sitting in white sheets we actually 
find ourselves waving flags; a Butlerian 
compromise strongly in accord with com- 
mon seuse, and comfortable into the bar- 
gain. 

Yet, here and there, a note of humility 
has made itself heard. The report of the 
Liverpool Postal Mission shows a strong 
sense of the magnitude of the work and 
a deprecating acknowledgment of the kind 
of qualities required for carrying it on; 
a spectacle not altogether unrefreshing in 
a day of cock-sureness and self-advertise- 
ment. The report of the Liverpool District 
Missionary Association declares that the 
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committee are ‘‘ very fully aware of their 
great and increased responsibility in spread- 
ing the convictions and saving hopes of 
liberal religion over this district. They 
undertake this responsibility with a deep 
sense of the reality of those convictions, 
and of their transforming utility.’ A 
deep note of spiritual conviction is heard 
from the Ancient Chapel—as might be 
expected from the quality of religious 
consciousness manifested there and the 
increasing nature of its appeal. Perhaps 
the most arresting example of this kind, 
viewed in the light of circumstances, 
is found in connection with Hamilton-road 
Mission. ‘‘Can any man,’’ says Mr. 
Haigh, ‘‘ by giving numbers say what 
the effect of his words may be? We have 
a glorious gospel which answers to all the 
needs of life. Of that I am more and 
more convinced, even when at the same 
time I openly confess that I have failed 
to present it as it could be presented and 
ought to be presented.’’ Yet notwitn- 
standine this admission of failure, the 
results of Mr. Haigh’s presentation of his 
gospel fill the onlooker with astonish- 
ment and joy. If anything was ever 
alive, spiritually alive and throbbing with 
life, it is the Hamilton-road Mission. 
An evening service there should do a 
questioning or discouraged heart good. 
The inspiration of numbers, the splendidly 
hearty singing, the concentration of atten- 
tion, the reality of the whole thing, exem- 
plifies once more the value of the practical 
mystic in the very midst of the rough- 
and-tumble of life. And, as Mr. Haigh says, 
it is in the inspiration of this religious 
centre that they approach all their secular 
activities—their name is legion—to find 
that sacred and secular are never far apart. 
Liverpool is a happier place by reason 
of its Domestic Missions, and their never- 
ceasing ‘“‘fight for the values of men” ; 
so certainly thought the editor of THE 
IngurreEr, who took a part in the activities 
of Hamilton-road on a recent Sunday, 
and went back to London with the cheerful 
conviction that there, at any rate, religion 
is not out of touch with life nor life with 
religion. 

The Liverpocl Anti-Sweating League 
has had its annual meeting to celebrate 
a good and effective year’s work in the 
effort to better the conditions of women’s 
labour. Something there has been at- 
tempted and accomplished. The Rev. 
Charles Roper has settled in his charge 
at West Kirby, and the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 
with the affectionate title of Minister 
Emeritus, has taken up his abode in the 
neighbourhood of that other promising 
child of his, the Free Church at Bootle. 

There are two matters of importance 
worthy of note here, one particularly 
affecting us regarded as people with a 
gospel to preach, the other of yet wider 
import. We will give the latter problem 
priority. 

Liverpool, as all the country knows, 
has been the scene of two most distressing 
and somewhat similar tragedies which 
have involved the death of two honourable 
women ; each of them in different spheres 
a church worker. Undisciplined passion 
(taking the word in its widest connota- 
tions) has lain at the root of both disasters 
—for disasters to civilisation these dreadful 
episodes undoubtedly are. 
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Special social attention has been drawn 
to the last and most brutal murder -case 
by the significant words of the Bishop of 
Liverpool, who visited the young man 
under sentence of death in gaol, and 
confirmed him. ‘‘ Society must share 
the blame,’’ said the Bishop. What true 
words! But it is a truth not fully dis- 
cerned except by those who are attacking 
with understanding the deepest social 
problems. 

Look the facts in the face of this terrible 
case of the Bishop’s penitent : out of hand 
in a public-house home; then in an in- 
dustrial home ; then thrown into work in 
the world. Writers in the press have 
attacked the Church for its supineness, 
or inability to cope with these things; the 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A. has shown 
how such and such good things would 
cost much less than many other less good 
things; the police court missionary says 
that ‘‘ efforts had been made on behalf of 
this misguided youth, and for a period 
of three or four years were attended 
with success, but no good purpose would 
follow in publishing this.’ 
minimise the possible effect of any philan- 
thropic agencies, nor do we dwell on the 
fact to the advocates of compulsory 
military drill or conscription that this 
young man had actually been ‘‘ under 
arms.’’ The only solution in the conditions 
of our modern civilisation hes in the 
increased care of society at large for its 
adolescent. Prof. Gilbert Murray reminds 


We do not 


to the efforts of Mr. F. J. Marquis, of the 
University Settlement, and Mr. Sydney 
Jones, to find land for the outdoor exercise 
of youths and boys of the working class. 
«* At the same time,’’ writes Mr. Marquis, 
‘‘such open space would provide the 
city with the great dream of town planners, 
a ‘girdle of green’ not too far removed 
from the centre of congestion.’’ Playing 
fields for the many! Why not? 

Arising out of important controversies In 
the Liverpool press concerning ‘* Miracles,” 
the Minister-at-large delivered a public 
lecture on the subject, and invited dis- 
cussion. The only point to be noticed 
here is the attitude of the press in this 
matter towards liberal religion, that is, 
of avowedly heretical order. The Unionist 
Courier did send a reporter apparently in 
the hope of a lively difference of opinion 
between the Unitarian, Orthodoxy as 
represented by Pastor George Wise, and 
Secularism as represented by Dr. Niven. 
Disappointed of scenes, though three or 
four hundred people listened to an earnest 
discussion under the chairmanship of 
‘Mr. Sydney Jones, the report in The Courier 
turned on the blood-red spots on the 
planet Jupiter in the year 1910, propounded 
by a zealous Christadelphian. ‘The Liberal 
Daily Post and Mercury, in the columns 
of which the principal controversy had 
appeared, sent no reporter, and main- 
tained a masterly silence on the whole 
proceeding. 


us that ‘‘ throughout the whole of anti- | 


quity the possibility of absurd and atrocious 
things lay much nearer, the protective 
forces of society were much weaker, the 
strain on personal character, the need 
for real ‘ wisdom and virtue’ was much 
greater than it is at the present day.”’ 
Make the comparison, not between an- 
tiquity and the present time, but between 
the middle class boy and the boy at 
the bottom, and the very same words 
apply. The boy at the secondary school 
has every modern advantage. He is 
under solicitous supervision, and is being 
actively ‘‘ educated ’’ up to the age of at 
least 16 or 17. Then he enters some 
regular work with a prospect, or he con- 
tinues in the line of study for a profession. 
The case of the boy at the bottom, leaving 
school at a tender age,need not be described. 

The sooner the school age is raised; the 
sooner a national minimum wage is 
enacted, so that poverty-stricken parents 
may have less inducement to send boys 
to blind-alley occupations in order to 
obtain that pathetic help of a few shillings 
to lighten, if only for a moment, the toil 
of living ; the sooner compulsory continua- 
tion schooling is enforced; the sooner 
organised play is possible for the poor 
boy and girl as well as the ‘‘ better-off ”’ 
boy and girl ; the sooner we may expect 
some “‘ wisdom and virtue’? to appear 
in the young men and women who have 
roamed the streets since they left school 
as their sole place of society, recreation 
and further education. The results. of 
such *‘ education’? may be well seen in 
the unhappy boy whom society has first 
neglected, and then, helpless before the 
consequences, sent in his early youth out 
of the world. b 

An interesting page in Mr. Haigh’s 
report treats of this very question, referring 


THE MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Midland 
Christian Union was held on Monday, the 
9th inst., at the Church of the Messiah, 
Birmingham, when a large number of 
ministers and delegates, as well as sub- 
scribers and friends, were present. Amongst 
others attending were the Revs. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, I. Wrigley, J. A. Shaw, 
H. C. Hawkins, §. Gibbon, 8. 8. Brettell, 
H. Warnock, W. G. Topping, G. von 
Petzold, C. Thrift, W. E. Williams, . 
Glyn Evans, J. E. Stronge, A. H. Shelley, 
F. A. Homer, W. C. Bowie, W. Jellie, and 
D. Delta Evans; Messrs. H. New, EH. P. 
Beale, M. Mole, Felix Hamel, W. Vickery, 
Mansell, Hickman, Sidaway, Barnard, 
Hopkins, Colonel Talbot, Mrs. Clifi, Miss 
Lee, and Miss Gibson. The chair,was taken 
by the president, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick. 
In moving the adoption of the report he 
pleaded for a greater missionary spirit 
among the lay members of the various 
churches. He pointed out -that all 
churches were suffering largely from the 
prevalent apathy in matters pertaining to 
religion, but that the time was specially 
favourable for the promotion of such 
principles of spiritual freedom as their 
churches stood for. He paid a generous 
tribute to the devotion and energy of their 
ministers, and asked that the members 
of the churches should co-operate heartily 
with them. In the course of his speech 
he expressed the regret of all at the deaths 
of two such distinguished toilers amongst 
the more neglected classes of the commu- 
nity as the late Revs. W. J. B. Tranter 
and W. J. Clarke. In seconding the adop- 
tion of the report the Rev. J. E. Stronge, of 
Kidderminster, made a special appeal to the 


Union to do more directly propagandist 
work, and to advocate Unitarianism spe- 
cifically, He thought that in the large 
industrial areas covered by the Union, 
with their teeming population, new 
churches ought to be established. Oppor- 
tunities were awaiting them on every 
hand, and they should go forward in faith 
and seize them. Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
was re-elected president on the proposition 
of the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, who 
spoke of the courage and consistency mani- 
fested by our cultured laity who remained 
faithful and loyal to our cause. Mr. 
Barnard, of Walsall, in seconding the 
motion, spoke of how Mr. Kenrick was_a 
friend to all the aided churches, and was 
ever ready to help them by every means 
in his power. The vice-presidents were 
also re-elected, the Rev. A. H. Shelley, 
who retires from the joint secretaryship, 
being added to the number. Mr. H. Ellis 
Townley and Mr. P. J. Worsley, jun., were 
respectively reappointed secretary and 
treasurer, and the retiring committee was 
re-elected en bloc. A luncheon followed 
the business meeting, the ministers and 
their wives and the delegates being most 
hospitably entertained by the congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Messiah at the 
Imperial - Hotel. During the luncheon 
opportunity was taken to welcome the 
Rey. W. C. Bowie, as representing the 
British and Foreign Association; and 
also, on the proposition of the Rev. W. 
Jellie, to wish God-speed in his new work 
at Auckland to the Rev. W. H. Williams, 
of Evesham. 

At the Conference in the afternoon the 
subject of-the Colonial and Foreign mis- 
sionary field was dealt with in speeches 
by the Revs. W. C. Bowie, W. Jellie, and 
G. von Petzold. Mr. Bowie gave a most 
graphic and interesting account of the 
churches visited by him in his recent 
Canadian tour, prefacing it by an historical 
résumé of the work done by the British 
and Foreign Association outside Great 
Britain and Ireland. _Mr. Jellie, in the 
course of a brief address, pleaded hard for 
men and money to be sent to New Zealand 


in order that they might minister to their 


kith and kin, especially the scattered 
members of their own household of faith. 
An address distinguishing between the 
characteristics of the English and German 
nations, particularly in matters of religious 
organisation, was delivered by the Rev. 
Gertrude von Petzold. In the course of 
the afternoon Mr. Bowie expressed his 
regret, shared by all présent, that the Rev. 
J. W. Austin was prevented by ulness 
from being present, but there was the 
cheering news that he was making good 
progress. In the evening the annual 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Jacks, of Oxford. There was a large’ 
congregation. 


a 


Ar a meeting of the National Peace 
Council held last week the following 
resolution was passed :—“The National 
Peace Council, representing an alliance of 
forty-one organisations of varying kinds, 
places upon record its strong condemna- 
tion of the growing loss of control by 
Parliament over our Naval expenditure 
revealed in the debates on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates.” 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, on Thursday, 
March 5. The chair was taken by Lord 
Newton, and in the course of the afternoon 
the Duchess of Portland, President of the 
Society, whose interest in the cause: has 
found practical expression in many helpful 
ways, presented medals and prizes which 
had been won in the Public School Com- 
petition. In the course of his speech Lord 
Newton said that the arguments against 
the Plumage Bill were as inconclusive as 
anything he had ever heard, but it was 
always found that whenever an attempt 
was made to bring in a Bill of this kind, 
which came in contact with any trade 
or industry, there was no lack of reasons 
given why it ought not to pass. Sir Conan 
Doyle said later on that if it was objected 
that the Bill would put some people out 
of business, that was what they were out 
for—to prevent people carrying on an 
indefensible business. People said our 
slums showed how near to savagery we 
were, but he thought they got a better 
proof of our nearness to savagery when they 
sat in the upper tier of the opera and looked 
at the women’s headgear in the stalls. He 
hoped that in the future, just as the white 
feather of cowardice is the worst slur a 
man can bear, so the white feather of 
cruelty will be the worst slur a woman 
can bear. Mr. Page Croft, M.P., who 
introduced the Plumage Bill last session, in 
moving a resolution pressing for the speedy 
passage of the Plumage Bill, said that 
1t commanded the support. of the majority 
of the House of Commons, and emphasised 
the great importance of the Mother country 
backing up the Dominions, which had 
already legislated for the protection of 
their own bird life, but could not make 
their laws eflective while plumage was 
smuggled out of the country and sold 
openly in England. The Rev. H. R. Gam- 
ble, commenting on the extraordinary 
difficulty of getting Bills of this kind 
through Parliament, laid stress on the im- 
portance of creating public opinion among 
women. No doubt there were some who 
for their personal adornment would pluck 
a feather from an angel’s wing, but as a 
tule they erred through ignorance. 

Reference was made by all the speakers 


to the splendid example which had been. 


set by America in prohibiting for good and 
all the importation of the plumage of wild 
birds throughout the United States save 
for scientific purposes. Letters of apology 
were received among others from Lord 
Cromer, Lord Curzon, Sir Edward Grey, 
Canon Rawnsley, Dr.. Lyttelton, and Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. ‘‘ In the whole 
history of mankind,’’ Mr. Blunt wrote, 
** and Heaven knows it is an ugly record— 
there is nothing in my view of things to 
equal the criminality of the destruction 
which in our own day has befallen whole 
races of wild animals, especially of birds, at 
our civilised. white hands—nothing so 
wanton, nothing so irreparable, nothing 
where the evil wrought has been less 
mixed with advantage, where the dignity 


and order and beauty of the world ha® 
been more unpardonably wronged. . . My 
view of what legislation should aim at is 
that the destruction of these birds, for the 
mere whim of slaughter or the gratification 
of vanity, ought to be made a criminal 
offence, punishable by every Government 
as a kind of piracy committed against the 
Commonwealth of the world.’’ 


FLOGGING AND THE WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC. 

Tue followmg memorial protesting 
against the introduction of flogging for 
male offenders under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act has been forwarded to 
the Prime Minister through the Humani- 
tarian League :— 


In the Criminal Law Amendment (White 
Slave Traffic) Act, passed rather more 
than a year ago, there was nothing which 
attracted more attention at the time than 
the provision for flogging male offenders 
for certain crimes against women, while 
female offenders remained exempt. We 
note that attempts are now being made to 
induce the Government to extend still 
further this unequal law of the lash. 
While we hold that all personal violence 
should be most rigorously suppressed, we 
desire to convey to you our strong convic- 
tion, in the first place, that flogging is 
neither a proper nor an effective method of 
punishment ; fand secondly, that the sex- 
distinction which exempts women from a 
penalty to which men are subjected is less 
an honour than an insult, inasmuch as it 
is not privilege, but equal justice that 
women demand. We trust, therefore, 
that the Government, while maintaining 
the law which secures to women entire 
immunity from the lash, will seek rather 
to extend this immunity to men, than to 
impose still further upon one sex only a 
brutal and antiquated form of punish- 
ment which is degrading to men and 
women alike, and unworthy of the sanction 
of any civilised State. 

Among the signatories are the following : 
—Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, Mrs. 
Hertha Ayrton, the Hon. Lady Barlow, 
Lady Byles, Countess Batthyany, Dr. 
Hthel Bentham, Miss Margaret G. Bond- 
field, Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth, Mrs. Mona Caird, Mrs. Cecil 
Chapman, Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, Mrs. 
C. Despard, Mrs. Sarah Dickenson, Mrs. 
Wolstenholme Elmy, Miss Isabella O. Ford, 
Miss Isabel Forsyth, Mrs. Havelock Ellis, 
Lady Gibb, Lady Gomme, Miss Eva Gore- 
Booth, Mrs. Billington Greig, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth A. Haworth, Madame Hllen Key, 
Lady Hmily Lutyens, Lady Constance 
Lytton, Miss Lillah McCarthy, Miss A. 
G. MacGowan, Miss Margaret McMillan, 
Mrs. Mary Marks, Miss May Morris, 
Dr.- Flora Murray, Miss Edith  Pal- 
liser, Miss Elizabeth Parker, Dr. Marion 
Phillips, Miss Sarah Reddish, Mrs. Pember 
Reeves, Miss Edna C. G. Rhodes, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, Miss Esther 8. Roper, 
Miss A. Maude Royden, Vera Countess 
Serkoff, Dr. Phoebe Sheavyn, Mrs. H. M. 
Swanwick, Miss Gertrude Toynbee, Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, Miss Margaret A. Wroe, 
and Mrs. I. Zangwil. 


THE ARREST OF THE REV. 


J. S. BOWSKILL. 


At the monthly meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
held last week under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. J. C. Lyttelton, M.P., the 
following resolution was propor” by Sir T. 
Powell Buxton : = 

That the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society desires 
to place on record its high appreciation of 
the courageous attitude adopted by the 
Rev. J. 8. Bowskill towards the oppressed 
natives of Portuguese West Africa, and 
calls upon His } Majesty’s Government to 
secure a searching and impartial inquiry 
into all the circumstances which led up to 
the arrest of Mr. Bowskill. That this 
resolution be forwarded to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Rev. J. 8. Bowskill, and the 
Baptist Missionary Society, with an assur- 
ance to that Society of the whole-hearted 
support of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society in the task of securing 
justice for Mr. Bowskill. 


i 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a 
series of Weekly Meetings for Prayer and 
Conference on the Women’s Movement. 
They will be held at 92, St. George’s- 
square, S.W., every Wednesday, at 8 
o'clock, beginning on March 25. Full 
particulars and tickets may be had from 
Miss Lucy Gardiner. 


UNDER the auspices of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service, a 
meeting will be held in Lindsey Hall, The 
Mall, Notting Hill Gate, on Wednesday, 
March ‘25, at 8.30 p.m. The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A.,»will take the chair, and 
will speak on ‘* The Churches and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act.’’ Lady 
Bunting (of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Committee) will speak on the. present 
state of the law and the reforms needed 
with reference to the following resolution : 
‘* That in the interest of morality, and 
for the protection of girls, this meeting 
urges the Government further to amend 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1912, 
by raising the age of consent to 18 years.’’ 
This Conference is called to discuss how to 
promote interest in the churches in this 
subject, and what action is possible and 
appropriate for them. 


Ir has been arranged that the dinner 
which the Modern Languages Association 
had intended to give to Professor Rudolf 
Eucken, of Jena, on the occasion of his 
forthcoming visit to Hngland to lecture 
before the Association, shall be amalga- 
mated with the public dinner arranged by 
the Committee of Friends and Admirers 
of Professor HKucken, which is to take 
place at the Savoy Hotel on May 28 next ; 
the Right Rev. Bishop Boyd Carpenter 
in the chair, Applications for tickets 
should be sent to Professor Mucken’s 
publishers, Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Astley.—On Saturday, March 7, a re-union 
of old scholars and members of the Unitarian 
Church was held for the purpose of making a 
presentation to the Rev. P. Holt on the 
completion of 25 years as minister at Astley. 
After tea a meeting was held, presided over 
by Mr. John Lee, who read letters expressing 
regret at inability to be present from the Revs. 
R. 8. Redfern, W. F. Turland, and H. Fisher 
Short, and also a letter of warm sympathy 
and congratulation from the congregation at 
Chowbent. The presentation was made by 
Dr. Jessel, who dwelt upon the difficulties and 
the opportunities of the work at Astley, and 
pointed out that they had gained a measure 
of success in the men who had been trained 
there and taken up active service in other 
churches. 
roll-top desk and clock, and Mrs. Holt was 
presented with a flower stand and a silver 
and cut-glass dish. Mr. and Mrs. Holt both 
responded in suitable terms, and the Rey. 
G. A. Ferguson, in a cordial speech, expressed 
his pleasure at being present. A musical 
entertainment followed. 

Bath.—On Thursday, March 5, the secretary 
of Trim-street Chapel (Miss Athawes) held 
an ‘‘ At Home’’ at Beau Nash House to 
meet the new minister (the Rey. A. Cunliffe 
Fox) and Mrs. Fox. There was a large gather- 
ing, which included the Revs. J. McDowell 
(Bath), Rudolf Davis (Gloucester), and W. 
Holmshaw (Ilminster). Letters of apology 
were received from Mr. Frank A. Bullock 
(Trowbridge), the Rev. Gustav Beckh (Clifton), 
and the Rev. Ambrose N. Blatchford (Bristol). 
Mr. A. Taylor, chairman of the congregation, 
presided, and, after offering a welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fox, remarked that although in 
point of numbers the congregation of Trim- 
street was not what it used to be, they had 
still a good number of friends who were deeply 
devoted to the cause of the work carried on 
there, whose faith and courage were un- 
shaken, and who would not spare themselves 
in supporting the new minister in his labours. 
On behalf of the congregation words of wel- 
come were offered by Messrs. A. Ricketts, C. 
Gooding, E. W. Austin, R. 8. Bransby, J. 
Barter, F. Shellard, W. H. Hawling, and Miss 
Lemann, and the Rev. J. McDowell spoke 
in the name of the ministers of the province. 
Mr. Fox came, he said, with the experience 
he had gained as Secretary of the Manchester 
District Association, and he hoped that before 
long he would find his work in the larger field 
of provincial activity. The Rev. Rudolf 
Davis, as Secretary of the Western Union of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, also 
joined in the welcome. The Rev. A. Cunliffe 
Fox, in reply, said he thought the omens were 
good. He had come to Bath full of hope. 
His ambition was to be not merely their 
pastor, but also their friend, and it was a 
great advantage to him to have their old 
minister to associate with and refer to. He 
hoped that he would be able to avail himself 
of Mr. McDowell’s larger experience and riper 
wisdom for many years to come. 

Bolton.—The annual meeting of the members 
of the Bank-street congregation was held on 
February 28, when the report of the General 
purposes committee and the accounts were 
adopted. The institutions of the church are 
in a flourishing condition; 56 new seat- 
holders were enrolled during the year, bringing 
up the number to 512. After the business 
meeting a soirée was held, speeches being 
delivered by Mr. William Noble and the Rev. 
J. H. Weatherall. 

London: Acten.—On Tuesday, March 10, 
a lecture on Cornwall was delivered at the 
Unitarian Church by the Rev. W. W. Chyno- 
weth Pope, of Lewisham, the Rev, A, 0, Holden, 
presiding. 


The gift took the form of an oak | 
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Middleteri.—A social gathering to welcome 
Mr. Charles Smith, the new minister-in-charge, 
and Mrs. Smith, was held in the schoolroom 
of Old-road Unitarian Chapel on March 7, 
Letters of regret at being unable to attend 
were read by the secretary, Mr. John Dickin- 
son, from Mr. George H. Leigh, J.P., president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and from the Revs. E. W. Sealy and 
D. R. Davies. Mr. Foxton, president of the 
committee, was in the chair, and among those 
supporting him were Mr. Raynor Wood, 
representing the Manchester District Associa- 
tion; the Rev. T. P. Spedding, representing 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association ; 
the Rev. W. Wood (Congregational), repre- 
senting the Middleton Free Church Council ; 
Alderman Townend, and other ministers and 
laymen. On Sunday Mr. Smith preached at 
the evening service on ‘‘ The Ball and the 
Cross.’* The prospects of the church are very 
encouraging. There is an enthusiastic band of 
workers attached to it, and a good Sunday 
school. 

Midland Sunday School Asseciation.—The 
annual meeting was held at Hurst-street, Bir- 
mingham, on March 7. In the report the com- 
mittee make special mention of the new 
magazine, Church, School and Home, now 
published monthly, under the editorship of 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. This incorpo- 
rates the Sunday School Monthly, and has been 
regularly sent to about 40 places. Information 
was sought as to the number of schools having 
a preparation class, and also as to the extent 
to which scholars attended church worship. 
All the schools reporting, except two, answer 
the first question in the negative. On the 
second, while at many schools the scholars 


attend fairly regularly, there is no definite 


system of ensuring church attendance com- 
mon to all the schools in the Association. 
Most of the schools have been visited during 
the year. The report concludes with an 
expression of deep regret at the deaths of the 
Revs. W. J. Clarke and W. J. B. Tranter, both 
of whom had been active supporters of the 
Association. After the business was concluded 
an address was given by Mr. T. M. Chalmers, 
secretary of the Sunday School Association, 
on ‘‘ The Aim of Sunday School Teaching.’’ 
Oldbury.—The welcome meetings in con- 
nection with the settlement of the new minister, 
the Rev. H. C. Hawkins, took place on Mon- 
day, February 16. A large congregation 
assembled for the induction service at 5 
p-m., the devotional part of which was con- 
ducted by a former minister of the church, the 
Rev. W. G. Topping (of Coseley) and the Rey. 
E. Glyn Evans (of Dudley). The charge to 
the minister was delivered by the Rev. A. H: 
Shelley (of Cradley), and the charge to the 
congregation by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
(of Birmingham). At the meeting the chair- 
man, Mr. A. Burgess, church secretary, wel- 
comed Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins on behalf of 
the church and Sunday school, and addresses 
followed by the Revs. A. H. Shelley, repre- 
senting the Midland Christian Union; J. 
Wrigley, representing the Ministers’ Meeting ; 
W. G. Topping, on behalf of the Midland 
Sunday School Association ; and E. G. Evans, 
on behalf of the new Midland Guilds’ Union. 
Ringwoed.—On Thursday evening, March 5, 
the members of St. Thomas’s Chapel were 
invited by Mrs. Cojari Conway to a soirée, 
held in the school room, to welcome Mr. 
and Mrs. Raad. Mrs. Conway, in welcoming 
her guests, spoke most kindly and sympa- 
thetically of their new minister and his wife, 
and pleaded earnestly for loyalty in attendance 
at the services. By cultivating this habit they 
would most effectually help their minister, and 
at the same time would gain strength to carry 
out their daily work and bear their trials more 
bravely. Mr. Raad, in replying, said how 
happy he and his wife had been during their 
brief stay in Ringwood, which he attributed 
mainly to the extremely sympathetic attitude 
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of the congregation. He said one constantly 
reads of the duty of the minister to the con- 
gregation, but very little of the duty of the 
congregation to the minister. Ian Maclaren 
devoted a little volume to this subject, and 
really a minister is dependent for his ultimate 
success in innumerable ways upon the members 
of the congregation. The speeches were 
followed by a short entertainment, 

Seuthampton.—On Saturday, March 7, an 
“* At Home ”’ was given in the Hill Hall by 
the Rey. and Mrs. Andreae to meet the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, who was visiting South- 
ampton for the week-end on behalf of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
About 60 members and friends spent a pleasant 
evening and appreciated the opportunity of 
an informal meeting with Mr. Hargrove, 
who also preached on the following Sunday 
morning and evening. 

Wakefield.—We regret that owing to an 
oversight the acceptance of an invitation to 
become minister of Westgate Chapel, Wake- 
field, by the Rev. J. M. Bass, was published 
last week in ‘‘ News of the Churches ’’ under 
Halifax. 

Wemen’s League—A Council meeting of 
the British Women’s League was held at 
Essex Hall on Tuesday, March 10, at: 3.15, 
the president, Mrs. Blake Odgers, presiding. 
There was a good attendance of delegates, 
to whom the chairman gave a very cordial 
greeting, and Mrs. Sydney Martineau, hon. 


treasurer, and Miss H. Brooke Herford, joint’ 


J se eas 


hon. secretaries, gave encouraging accounts — 


of the financial position and the general 
work of the League. Special mention was 
made by Miss Brooke Herford of the Inter- 
national Committee. which has already done 
a great deal towards drawing together liberal 
religious women on the Continent and in 
America, and to promote the aims of the Guild 
of Friendship. Miss Grace Mitchell then gave 
an address dealing with her recent experiences 
in Australia and New Zealand, where she has 
been visiting the oversea branches. She spoke 
in warm praise of the beauty of the country 
through which she travelled, the delightful 
welcome she received in every place she 
visited, and the good work which is being 
done in the widely separated districts where 
the Unitarian Churches are taking their share 
in the shaping of a new civilisation. One of the 
things which had most impressed her was the 
pathetic eagerness with which she was ques- 
tioned as to the work that was being done, and 
the kind of people who were doing it at home. 
The welfare of these churches in the Overseas 
Dominions, she thought, ought to be made an 
integral part of the corporate activities of men 
and women of the liberal faith in the Mother- 
land, for they had spiritual responsibilities 
in regard to them which they had been rather 
slow to realise in the past. There were very 
great opportunities awaiting them in these 
new countries, where life was in a much more 
fluid state, and thought could be influenced 
more easily than in an old country. She felt 
strongly that they belonged to a historic 
church, that they were linked on to a living 
movement with a mighty tradition, and a 
mighty trust, and that their work in the 
future must be inspired by the sense of 
spiritual fellowship in whatever part of the 
world they might be. After giving some 
further details of her tour, and the personal 
impressions gathered during visits to Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Adelaide in Australia ; 
and to Wellington, Auckland, and Timaru 


in New Zealand, Miss Mitchell concluded by _ 


saying that she was not making an appeal 
at that meeting for money, but for knowledge 
and sympathy, and practical interest. There 
was one thing which any member of the 
League might begin to do at once—that was 
to correspond with some member of an oversea 
branch of the League. : 
be very long, but if once a month they sent a 
little account of what they were doing, and 
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asked for a similar account from the other 


side, mutual interest would be kept alive 


and friendships established which would be 


of the greatest value. They wanted warmth 
no less than light if their aims were to be 
carried out. The following resolution, pro- 


ae posed by Mrs. Blake Odgers, ‘‘ That this 


- Council meeting sends hearty greetings and 
-messages of goodwill to the sister branches 


overseas, and earnestly desires that the work 
done by Miss Mitchell for the League will bear 
fruit in closer co-operation, mutual sympathy 
and understanding,’’ was passed with accla- 
mation. A vote of thanks to the lecturer for 


her_address, proposed by Mrs. Tarrant, was 


also carried with cordiality. 


a 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Buttinc AND GAMBLING IN SWITZERLAND. 
Switzerland is making a serious effort 
to check the evils of betting and gambling. 


- At a great meeting at Olten last week it 


! 
Ps 


was strongly urged that the Swiss law for- 
bidding games of hazard should be strictly 
applied, and that the roulette tables 
should everywhere be abolished within 
five years. In Geneva an inquiry is being 
made into the presence of Hnglish book- 
makers, many of whom have sought refuge 


on the Continent as a result of the strict- 


ness of the law in this country, and it is 
said that the British Consul has obtained 
from the Geneva Government a promise 
to suppress all such agencies. 


Tur INCREASE IN DIVORCES. 

According to the most recent statistics 
the number of petitions for dissolution of 
marriage in this country is steadily growing, 
the figures for 1912 (920 against 859) being 
the largest yet recorded. The decrees 
nisi also increased by 35. The figures 
for 1912, compared with 1903, show an 
inerease of 12-38 per cent. as against 9-75, 


this increase being greater than the increase. 


in population. An increase is to be noted 
for 1911 and 1912 in the number of mar- 
riages having less than one year’s duration. 
The fact is always noticeable, adds the 


report, that a very large proportion of the 


marriages are childless. In the ten years 
1903 to 1912 they formed no fewer than 
39°52 per cent. 


WomEN AND THE INCREASED Cost. OF 
Lrvina. 

At the conference on the increased 

cost of living, organised by the National 


~ Women’s Council of the British Socialist 


Party, and the Women’s Industrial Council, 
held at Toynbee Hall last Saturday, it was 
stated by Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., who pre- 
sided, that the purchasing power of £1 
had fallen since 1895 to 16s. 3d. From a 
working-class point of view there was no 
more important question, he said, than that 
of the continuous rise in the price oi food, 
because there had not been an equivalent 
increase in wages. This affected women 
most, because they were the buyers. 
Several resolutions were carried urging that 
organisations of women should be en- 
couraged to oppose all increase of prices, 
that a legal standard of quality for all 


- goods should be established in the interests 


of national health, and that a deputation 
should be arranged to wait upon the Home 
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Secretary and the President of the Local 
Government Board. 


Tue Crarau 
Horsss. 
The fact that it is no unusual thing for 
the owners of grazing land to charge more 
for grazing long-tailed horses than for 
those which have been ‘‘ docked ’’ will 
probably be news to a good rhany people. 
The explanation given by the owner of a 
meadow near Dieppe is that ‘‘ a docked 
horse is constantly irritated by the flies, 
and keeps on stopping his grazing to drive 
them off by swinging his head. A long- 
tailed horse keeps off the flies with his tail, 
and so can keep on grazing without 
interruption.’’ This strengthens the argu- 
ment in favour of legislation to prohibit 
the practice of docking, which is a cruel 
form of mutilation, and not only spoils the 
appearance of the horses, except in the 
eyes of people who seem to have lost the 
natural perception of beauty, but results 
in real torture to the animals, and, as we 
now know, interferes with the process of 
feeding in a peculiarly irritating way. 


FOR Grazing DockEp 


TLLITBRACY IN AMERICA. 


It comes as a shock to those who have 
been impressed with the universal spread 
of education in the United States to learn 
that there are no less than 2,273,608 
illiterate males of twenty-one years of age 
and over within its borders. The figures 
are taken by the Manchester Guardian 
from a recent Congressional Committee 
report. Only 617,000 of these, however, 
are native whites, and as to the negroes, 
their total of illiterates, 819,000, is a 
decrease of 157,000 as compared with ten 
years ago, although the total negro popula- 
tion has. increased in the meantime by 
398,000. Curiously enough, the propor- 
tion of illiteracy among the native whites 
of foreign or mixed parentage (adult males 
alone being taken) is only 1°3 per cent. as 
against 4'2 per cent. among native whites 
of native parentage, and this goes to con- 
firm what is continually being said about 
the keenness of immigrants’ children to 
profit by their newly-found educational 
opportunities. ; 

THE MODERNISING or JERUSALEM. 

“The old order. changes everywhere, 
giving place to new, and now not only is 
beautiful Athens to. be given over to the 
ardent town-planuer, but Jerusalem is to 
be brought up to date in a startling way 
by means of such “‘improvements’’ as 
tramways, reservoirs, telephones, and 
bicyeles for its policemen. Ono of the 
tramway routes will start from the Jaffa 
Gate and run outside the city walls 
through the newer part of Jerusalem, 
another will encircle the city with its 
historic sites and poignant memories, and 
yet another will run as far as Bethlehem, 
six miles away, with the prospect of further 
extensions as time goes on. Even the old 
methods of agriculture are going out, and 
the hum of threshing machines operated by 
motors are heard on the plains of Sharon 
where once the corn was reaped by hand 
and threshed out by oxen, and motor boats 
are now to be run upon the Jordan and the 
Sea of Galilee, carrying both passengers 
and freight. It almost seems a desecration 


SSSA w EEN aOR I ns 2 Fa EY 
Me write of these things, but Jerusalem is 
not the only city of deathless memories 
which hag been spoilt in this way for those 
whose minds dwell reverently on the past, 
and its modernising only serves to remind 
us afresh that the benefits of our civilisa- 
tion are not gained without some corre- 
sponding logs, 


DISHONESTY IN Mew anp WoMEN. 


It is encouraging to learn, after all we 
have heard about the increase of drinking 
with the evils resulting therefrom among 
women, that dishonesty is declining among 
them. The same cannot be said of men, 
however, for, according to an article by 
Mr. Thomas Holmes (secretary of the 
Howard Association) appended to his 
annual report, dishonesty is growing among 
young men year by year. It shows itself 
chiefly ‘* notin acts requiring skill, address, 
or couragé, but in petty acts, often repeated, 
demanding only lack of principle and low 
cunning—of all kinds of dishonesty the 
most fatal to the character of the delin- 
quent.’? ‘‘ For many years past,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ an increasing number of young 
women have entered into commercial 
and industrial life, and have been exposed 
to the same conditions as those to which 
men are submitted. Yet in spite of this, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the 
female population outnumbers the male 
by 14 millions, the number of women de- 
tained in prison is only one-sixth the 
number of men.’’ The London figures 
are :—Four prisons for men, daily average 
4,800 ; one prison for women, daily average 
800. 


Women’s InpusrriaL CoUNCIL, 

The nineteenth annual report of the 
Women’s Industrial Council gives a useful 
summary of the various activities by which 
it seeks to improve all industrial con- 
ditions in which women are concerned. 
The object of the Council is to collect and 
publish information, prepare Parliamentary 
Bills, official reports and statistics, to 
educate women and girls in social questions 
and legislation affecting their welfare as 
workers, to organise social and educational 
clubs, to train girls as children’s nurses, 
and in other ways clear the path for 
successful organisation. Lhe Women’s In- 
dustrial News, its quarterly organ, gives 
reports on trades, into many of which 
the Council has made first-hand investiga- 
tion, and some of the publications issued 
from time to time, such as ‘‘ How to Clean 
a House,’’ ‘‘ How to Cook a Simple Meal,”’ 
and other useful pamphlets, have run 
through several editions of five to ten 
thousand each. The total number of 
the domestic series sold during the year, 
in fact, was 24,691, of the wage series 2,662, 
of the reports on trades in back numbers 
of the news 1,638, of the labour law 
series 1,217, and of the children series 197. 
Ninety-two lectures and meetings have 
been arranged, and the lecture list is one 
of great variety and interest, subjects 
touching on every aspect of the workex’s 
life being dealt with by such-experts in 
social knowledge as Dr. Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser, Mr. Herbert Burrows, Mr. Charles 
Russell, Mv. Aneurin Williams, Mrs. Handel 
Booth, Dr. Haden Guest, and Capt. 
Arthur St. John. 
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SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 
By Pure H. Wiuttams, F.C.A, 
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§axy All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘* Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 48. 
By GopFrrey HiratHcotTE, 


BLACK. (8 men.) 
| Yj Yj, Yy Yh, 
Ys Yj YW Y, 


SK 
NS 
W 
N 


bom i rae 


Kg tH Whe 
Doig Cy, Vir 
iy = Bi, Vy, UY, 
Y, Ye@G oe. 

WHITE. (10 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Sotution or No. 46. 
1.Q. B7 (key-move). 

Correct solutions from R. B. D. (Edinburgh), 
A. J. Hamblin, E. Wright, J. Johnson (also 
No. 45), John White, W. T. M. (Sunderland), 
A. S. Rodgers, W. E. Arkell, W. Williams 
(also No. 44), Rev. I. Wrigley, A. Mielziner, 
Rey. B. C. Constable, Dr. Higginson, D. 
Amos, F. §. M. (Mayfield), Walter Coventry 
(also No. 45), and Geo. Ingledew. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Jounson and JoHn Wutte.—Thanks 
for promise of support. 

Geo. InatepEw.—I will consult the pro- 
prietors in reference to the suggestion you 
make. 

An amusing incident occurred when our 
No. 48 was published many years ago. Mr. 
Heathcote is one of our finest composers, 
and his problem was reprinted in the St. Peters- 
burg Novoye Vremya, then edited by the 
Russian master Tchigorin. He (the Editor) 
called attention to a cook, and said he was 
amazed that it had escaped the notice of the 
solvers, and, worse still, of the judges in the 
tourney in which it was‘awarded high honours. 
What, however, is still more amazing is that 
the problem is not cooked. It is an example 
of the truth of the statement that the typical 
fine player, even though in the ranks of the 
Masters, is the poorest judge of problems. 
I do not attach much importance to occa- 
sional errors, but to the constant utterances 
of such players on the subject of problems 
which display lack of grasp, and a total mis- 
understanding of some of our problem com- 
posers’ finest work. In this instance Mr. 
Heathcote is, in his line, every bit as cele- 
brated a chessist as Tchigorin was in his. 

Next week I shall reprint a miniature 
three-mover of my own which I recently saw 
(man for man identical) in a German maga- 
zine under another name. 
a coincidence, but a rather startling one. 
The fact that there are very few pieces makes 


it quite possible that the idea occurred to two 


composers independently. The later diagram 
appeared two years after mine, 


This is, of course, 
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UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
March 
15. Rev. W. CopeLAND Bowie. 
22, 
College, Oxford. 


Morning, Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
Evening, Mr. Epwarp CAPLETON. 


29. 
April 


5. Rey. WILLIAM HAmiIrTonN DRUMMOND. 


Mr. W. Harris Crook, of Manchester 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsQ., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bowtes, Each 
G. SHRUBSALL, } Directors. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., LiverPoon LAprEs’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
19, Beaumont-street, 


TION, INCORPORATED, 
Liverpool. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Hxams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Kastbourne, 


* A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
: Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 
Immortal Life. THroporRE PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss KE. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


“ HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 13d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Error, 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Send for Catalogues 
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Board and Residence, &c, 


RANGEH-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axuice E. PassavaNntT_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application, 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss BE, 

Kingston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 
Ideal Winter Boarding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold running 
water, Javatory basins, electric light, and 
penny in slot gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food Reform and 
ordinary diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MAsSINGHAM, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


KIGH-ON-SEA.—To Let, furnished 
Bedroom and Sitting-room, in pleasant 
situation, Private family, 10s. weekly— 
Addréss, ‘‘ X.,” c/o Church Lending Library, 
Reetory Grove, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


] tra CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, Cannon SrrReet, H.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sizn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Depety rene Ae A. HARDCASTLE, 


Lesuiz T, Burnett. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
HumpHrReEY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save &/- RMomthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest, - ; 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 
Deposits received at 3 and 3 per cent. free 
of income tax. 
Investments are withdrawable at any. time 
on short notice. ; 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low, Prospectus free. # 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


MART BLOUSES. — Genuine Irigh 

Linen Fabric—“ FLAXZELLA”’—with 

new silky finish, makes ideal blouses. Over 

200 Patterns Free! Washable, durable; de- 

lightful shades; latest designs. Write to-day. 
—Hurvron’s, 5. Larne, Ireland. 


J] HITE ART LINEN REMNANTS, 
lengths from 2 yard, suitable for Drawn 
Thread Work, Tray-Cloths, &c., only 5s. per 
bundle; postage 4d. extra. Write now for 
Free Oatalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9a. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. _Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—_S. CANN & Co, (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 
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FOR THE MINISTRY 


A Journai of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842,] 


[RueistERED as A NEWSPAPER. 


No, 3743. 
New -Srexiss, No. 847, 


RIDER'S SPRING LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Startling Communications 
from the Other Worid. 


LETTERS OF A LIVING 
DEAD MAN. Written down by 
Einsa Barker, Author of “The Son 

of Mary Bethel,” &c., &c. Cloth gilt. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“T have no apology to make for the publication 
of these letters. . . . I give them to the world 
with no more fear than when I gave my hand to 
X. in the writing of them. If anyone asks the 
question, What do I myself think as to whether 
these letters are genuine communications from 


lieve they are. . . . If they can give even to 
one other person the sense of exultant immor- 
tality which they have given to me, I shall feel 
well repaid for my labour.”—FROMTHE INTRO- 
DUCTION. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON. Cloth gilt. 
About 360 pages. With Frontispiece. 
Ts. Gd. net. : 

This book discusses the problems of psychical 
research from a novel standpoint. Mr. Carrington 
assumes that the main facts are established, and 
proceeds to discuss the interesting question: 
Granting their reality, how do these facts occur ? 
Many new cases covering psvchical and mental 
phenomena are published for the first time in this 
work. A highly interesting chapter is devoted 
to the origin of the human will. 


THE MAN of TO-MORROW 
By FLoyp B. Witson, Author of 
“Paths to Power,” “Man Limitless,” 
&c. New volume of the New Thought 
Library. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Now Ready. 
An anticipation of the probable development 
of human spiritual evolution in the near future. 


THE BRAIN BOOK AND 
HOW TO READ IT. A Detailed 
Exposition of Phrenology. By H.C. 
Donovan. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 

510 pp. New and cheaper edition. 

5s. net. Now Ready. 

The most elaborate and complete study of 
Phrenology that has yet appeared. Each of the 
Phrenological organs is treated in extenso, and 
its value and influence on the career in life is 
specially emphasised. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
IN ISRAEL. A Study of the Zohar 
and its Connections. By ARTHUR 
Epwarp Waits. Medium 8vo. xvi— 
352 pp. Cloth gilt. With Four Plates. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The work of which this book is a critical study 
is the Sepher-Ha-Zohar (literally “The Book of 
Splendour”), the fountain head of Kabadism, and 
tke great storehouse of Rabinical tradition. Most 
interesting lights are thrown on the Kabalistic 
eonception of the Messiah, on the legen] and 
history of tbe soul, its pre-existence and re- 
incarnation, on rewards and punishments in the 
life to come, and on the resurrection of the dead. 

Its publication w:ll, it is anticipated, mark an 
epoch in the h‘story of Theological Literature. 


GHOSTS IN SOLID FORM, 
AND WHAT THEY TELLUS. An 
Experimental Investigation of the 
Phenomena of Materialization. By 
GAMBIER Boron, Author of ‘Psychic 
Powers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 120 pp. 
Paper Cover, with illustrated jacket. 
1s. net. [Ready end of March. 
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National Conference. 
APPEAL FOR £50,000 


= FOR. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


FIFTEENTH LIST. 


£ 8 
Anonymous (2nd don.) >. 400 0 
Rev. Dr. Carpenter, Oxford (2nd 
don.) se ae = ¢. 125-0 
Miss Warren, London (2nd don.).. 650 0 
Mrs. Ainsworth, Wray Castle 25 0 
Mrs. Thornely, Epsom SG -- 20 0 
Miss Troup, Folkestone (2nd don.) 20 0 
Mrs. Kirke, Sheffield (3rd don.) .. 10 10 
Mrs. Skimming, London .. -. 1010 
Mr. Andrew Thomson, Rotherham 10 10 
Miss K. H. Greg, Styal (2nd don.) 5 10 


Rev. Dr. & Mrs. 8S. A. 
Warrington wie 2 ey 
Mr. & Mrs. J. A. Barnes, London. . 
Mr. Gilbert Beard, Manchester .. 
Mr. Stephen G. Lee, Oxford se 
Miss Mary Lyschinska, Berlin 
Mrs. E. 8. Anthony, London ¢ 
Miss Margaret Beard, Liverpool. 
Mr. A. A. Tayler, London .. a5 
Rev. J. W. Cock, Sheffield .. 
Smaller sums and Collections to be 
announced later .. 5 a8 
STILL REQUIRED BY WHIT- 
SUNTIDE to secure Mr. Blake’s 
conditional Promise of second 
£500, and to complete the 
£50,000... Fe ate ..1850 0 0 


Donors of Ten Guineas become Life Members 
of the Sustentation Fund. 


Cheques or Promises should be sent to either 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Monks, Stone- 
croft, Warrington, or the Hon. Sec., the 
Rev. Jas. Harwoop, B.A., 60, Howitt-road, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Botween Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Mellor, 


DH HW aaea 
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Morning, 13.15. 
March 
22, Mr. W. Harris Crook, of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


29. Morning, Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
Evening, Mr. Epwarp CApPLETon. 


Evening, 7. 


April 
5. Rev. Wittiam Hamizton DrumMMonp. 


Secular Education League. 


EVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, 
W.C., on Tuesday, March 24, at 8.15 pm. 
Chair te be taken by Sir HENRY COTTON. 


Speakers—Lady Byes, Mr. G. W. Foorn, 
Mr. ARTHUR Henperson, M.P., Mr. HaALLpy 
STEWART, J.P., the Rev. WALTER WALSH, 
D.D., and others, Admission Free, © 


[One Penny. 


“Schacle 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3. 


CEA SaING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHGATE, LoNpDon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniaAN Taxpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 
the Heap Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBROOK Hicks 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to lla, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for March 22: 
Morning: All Punishment is corrective. 
Evening: The Ged of our Childrea. 


N Fripay, Marcu 27, MR. JOHN 
M.ROBERTSON, M_P., will deliver the 
Fifth Moncure Conway Memorial Lecture at 
SoutH Puace Insriture, South Place, Fins- 
bury, E.C, -The title of the Lecture wil! be 
“THE LIFE PILGRIMAGE OF MON- 
CURK CONWAY.” The chair will be taken 
at Bight o’clock by Mr. Epwakp CLopp. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats 1s., from E. 
J. Fairball, at above address. 


is A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. = 
EH Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel i 


mi in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of gy 
Guests from all parts of the World, Passenger Lifts, 


ES Apartments, Service, and Table d'Hote Breakfast from 5/= a 
2 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON» 


iy Tariff and -iuide on application to Frederic Smith & >0DS. § 


eit ee - Library ofthe 
| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHO 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is. requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, March 22. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HoxupeEn, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WeEston. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Prea@ort. 

Brixton, Unitarian. Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exiiory, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wxston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. W. H. Drummonp; 7, Rev. 
Frank K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basiz Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. A. J. Hearn ; 
7, Mr. Stantey Mossop: 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. JosEraH Witson ; 
7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev, H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, and 
7, Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Mr. 
R. Sorensen ; 7, Mr. A. J. HEALE. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyYNOWETH 
Pope. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. J. W. 
PETERKEN. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Rev. W. H. DrumMonD. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lione. TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. P. CHALx ; 
6.30, Mr. F. Corre. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 
and 7, Mr. W. Harris Crook. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. ; 
7, Rev. Bertram Lister, M.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road,11.15 and 6.30, Rev. HpGar 
DaAPLyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Luz, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dretta Evans. 


11 


11.15 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BirmineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Litoyp 
THomas. 

Brrminesam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 1] and 6.30, Rev. GEoRGE COVER- 
DALE SHARPE. 

BiackBurN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Harn. 

Buackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopgit Smrra. 

BourRNEMovUtrH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll, Rev. T. P. SrEppine;. 6.30, 
Rev. Y. D. Davis, B.A. 


Bricguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PriestLtEyY PRIME. 
Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GrorGE 
WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 
CaMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 
CHatTsaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 
CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 
(oan Row, 10.45, and 
Styaz, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dosti, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Saver Hicks, M.A. 
EpinsureH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A.. B.Litt. 
EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 
Gre Cross, 11, Rev. H. Enrrerp Dowson ; 
6.30, Rev. F. Heminc VAUGHAN. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar LocKkert. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 
Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 
Lrreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nico Cross, M.A. 
LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH Woop. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConNELL. 
LiscarD-WaALLAsEy, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 
LivERPOOoL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. A. PARRY. 
LivEerRPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 
Marmstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 
MancHeEstEeR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 
MAncHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLoweEr, B.A. 
Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Statey, M.A. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALrrepD Hatt, M.A. 
Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 
Ox¥orD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev, 
Dr. EDWIN ODGERS. 
Portsmouts#, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 
PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 
ScaRBorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
SripmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wirtt1am AGAR. 
SoutTHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 
SourHAmpPToN, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 
M.A. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE Wetts, Dopury Iystirute, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StatuwortuHy. 
West Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHarLES Ropsr, B.A. 
CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
1l and 7, Rev. Wizrrep Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncuarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319,- Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m 


11 and 


BIRTHS. 
MARTINEAU.—On March 11, at Rotvighdowr 
End, Boxmoor, the wife of Howard 
Martineau, of a son. 
THEW.—On March 13,at Guy’s Clif, Blundellt- 
sands, to Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Thew, a 


daughter. 
DEATH. 


WATERALL.—On March 19,at Waddon Lodge, 
Croydon, Nathaniel Waterall, aged 85 years. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_@-—_ : . 
W ANTED, a capable Woman to 
entirely look after very old Lady. Good 
needlewoman, abstainer; must be cheerful. 
Some housework, meals in kitchen, small house. 
TREEMAN, The Holt, Walton-on-Thames. 


LDERLY GENTLEMAN requires 

two rooms and board, all meals by himself, 

for 12 weeks from April 11 or a permanency, 

near some town (in Kent preferred) that has 

a free lending library. Terms, including 

laundry, 17s. per week.— Write, E. F., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


YOMPANION-HELP required for two 

Ladies (mother and daughter). Servant 

kept; references exchanged.—Deva Cottage, 
Alum Chine-road, W. Bournemouth. 


OUNG LADY as Mother’s’ Help. 
° - Salary £18—£20; baby two months, boy 
three years. Servant kept.—13, Lancaster- 
road, Brighton. 


ULLY TRAINED NURSE would 

give services in return for three or four 

weeks’ travel in the Summer. — Nurse 
Macurre, High-street, Soham, Cambs. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rev.’A. Lancaster, c/o. Mr. W. A. Glubb, 
55, West-street, Tavistock. 


Che Fnquiret. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To al! parts of the Worid:— ~— xs. d. 
PER QUARTER... ee emule G. 
Per Haur-YEar... sae Nees eae | 
Per YEAR... te ae 60, <0. 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be 
made payable to Tue INQuiRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


All communications for the Editor should be sent 


to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


: NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficuity in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT. RATES. 


oe S.uds 
Per PaGe ae nee 6 0 0 
HALF Pace ae eS ieee es Opn 0 
Per COLUMN ae oa ene aL G i) 
Incu In CoLUMN Nets Oled” 6 
Front PaGeE—INCHINCOLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompaaied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, ls. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 8d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 


| the same week, ; 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


No one can view the Navy Estimates, 
which were introduced into the House 
of Commons this week, with complacency. 
Even those who are firmly persuaded of 
their necessity must be deeply concerned 
at the enormous growth of this unprofitable 
expenditure. Nearly one million pounds 
a week for naval defence is a sum which 
even the richest nation upon earth cannot 
afford without starving its life in many 
other directions, in the education of its 
people, the health of its children, or the 
redemption of its poor from social misery. 
We have called attention several times 
to our growing spirit of fatalism, where 
the navy is concerned. We simply take 
it for granted that we are the victims of 
circumstances over which we have no 
control. But here as in every other 
department of political activity it is we 
ourselves who help to make the circum- 
stances. The time cannot be far distant 
when, goaded by the burden of taxation, 
the mass of the people will begin to ask 
themselves whether the resources of Chris- 
tian civilisation are quite exhausted. 
Have we really done all in our power to 
remove every element of menace from 
our own preparations for war and to 
convince the rest of the world that there 
is no element of inflated national pride 
in this colossal expenditure ? 

Sea, Sie 


THERE was one cheerful passage in 
Mr. Churchill’s able speech on the naval 
situation. We refer to the announcement 
that the Board of Admiralty have decided 
to recommend the Government to abolish 
prize-money. This seems to take us a 
step further away from the evil days when 


private interest or_revenge played, a large 


part inthe soldier’slife. ‘* Thereisastrong 
feeling,’’ he said, ‘‘ among naval officers 
that the private enrichment of individuals 
by acts arising out of warfare is not 
compatible with the highest conception 
of the military or naval profession. It has 
been abolished in connection with the 
Army and, 1 believe it is in accordance 
with the best naval opinion that a similar 
step should be taken in regard to the 
Navy. The question of issuing some 
grant or bounty to the sailors during the 
course of a war in consideration of the 
change which has been made is one which 
should receive the attention of the Trea- 
sury.”’ 
ee * 

Tue House of Commons was seen at its 
best last week in the debate on the con- 
dition of the blind. For once party feel- 
ing. was forgotten and the deeper senti- 
ments of humanity were allowed free play. 
There was almost a touch of religion in the 
earnestness with which the subject was 
discussed, and more than one member 
found himself falling quite naturally into 
the language of the New Testament. It 
is estimated that there are at least 34,000 
blind people in the United Kingdom, who 
are left to be guarded and helped by the 
sparse methods of private charity. Re- 
form is greatly needed in two directions. 
Proper treatment in infancy would save 
hundreds of cases from the burden of per- 
manent blindness. For those who are 
permanently blind there should be more 
adequate industrial training. At present 
the cost of educating a blind child in 
London is said to be £54 7s., and towards 
this the State contributes only £5 5s. Mr. 
John O*Connor added a human touch when 
he pleaded that books for the blind should 
be less exclusively ‘‘ serious and devo- 
tional,’’ and thinking no doubt of Raftery 
reminded the House that the harpers of 
Treland were usually blind. At the close 
of the debate Mr. Herbert Lewis promised 
the appointment of an Inter-Departmental 


Committee to review the whole problem, 
not as a convenient method of postpone- 
ment, but as ‘‘ an indispensable pre- 
liminary to definite action.’’ This state- 
ment, made on behalf of the Government, 
was loudly cheered. 


* 


Tue report of a committee appointed 
by the Fabian Society on the working of 
National Insurance, which was _ issued 
last week, is a welcome relief from the 
controversial warfare which has been 
carried on against the Act. Its aim is 
not to hamper administration but to 
improve it. It acknowledges fully the 
greatness of the reform which has been 
accomplished and the benefits which 
have been already conferred. It then 
proceeds to give the result of an exhaustive 
investigation and to formulate a series 
of recommendations, which are worthy 
of careful consideration by all who are 
interested in the subject. The really 
remarkable thing is that a scheme which 
touches a vast number of human lives at 
so many points has not proved to be 
more faulty than it is. Many administra- 
tive difficulties and incidental hardships — 
can only be faced in the light of experience. — 
It is the part of civic patriotism to get 
these removed as quickly as possible, 
without unnecessary emphasis upon per- 
sonal preference or dislike. Let it at 
least be remembered that without generous 
sacrifice there can be no social advance. 


Ir is often asserted by ignorant people 
that there is nothing in the teaching of 
Liberal Christianity for the uneducated and 
the poor. It isconceded rather grudgingly 
that small groups of enlightened people 
will assemble for worship and find in 
the rarefied air the moral sustenance which 
they need, but the warm human sym- 
pathies of the Mission and the word of 
life spoken to crushed and sinful hearts 
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— 


are supposed to be entirely absent. Ex- 
actly the opposite is the case. At the 
present time the most energetic and success- 
ful work carried on by Unitarians is to 
be found in working-class congregations 


in the manufacture districts, and in- 


their Missions in the dark quarters of our 
creat cities they are making their most 
original contribution on the practical 
side to the religious needs of men. 

* 


* * 


Turse Domestic Missions in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
elsewhere were the pioneers in intelligent 
and broad-minded work among the poor, 
long before Canon Barnett had dreamed 
of Toynbee Hall or the name Institutional 
Church was invented. They were born 
of the deep religious impulse which filled 
the hearts of a small group of great and 
holy men, who were at once dissatisfied 
amid their own comfortable surroundings 
and confident that the word of life has 
an equal appeal to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. The keynote of the 
enterprise was human friendship enriched 
and ennobled by divine love. The first 
missionaries were to go in and out among 
the homes of the people. as a friend visits his 
friends, ministering to their needs and 
speaking to them earnestly of the love 
of God. The whole method of work in its 
origin was simple and apostolic, and based 
upon principles which all subsequent 
experience has confirmed. Gradually 
groups of people gathered round the 
missionary. They desired a common meet- 
ing place, and services on Sunday; and 
so, quite naturally, buildings arose and 
every provision was made for a people’s 
church. But the early simplicity and 
directness remained, and few religious 
institutions in the country have suffered 
less from the distraction of doctrinal con- 
troversies or been more successful in apply- 
ing the gospel of doing good to the service 
of human need. 


Pa 


* * * 


AnyoNE who will read the account of 
the annual meeting of the Mansford Street 
Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, which 
we publish to-day, will realise how deeply 
spiritual impulse enters into all its work. 
With its network of beneficent enter- 
prises it touches human life at every point, 
never making much splash or noise in the 
world or turning aside from its happy 
tasks to cultivate the arts of the adver- 
tiser, but year by year doing what it can to 
bear the heavy burden, to give beauty for 
ashes and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. At the heart of it all 
there is the strong, dedicated life who can 
inspire generosity and make others follow 
where he is willing to lead. 


* % ok 


Bur with changing conditions these 
Missions have had many difficulties to face. 


{ 
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It is becoming much harder than it was 


formerly for a committee of well-to-do 
people to manage a church for the poor. 
There is the suspicion of patronage even 
where no patronage is intended. There is 
also the healthy demand for some share 
in the management on the part of those 
who are closely associated with the Mission. 
This difficulty can be met to some degree 
by asking a certain number of people who 
live in the neighbourhood and worship 
habitually at the Mission church to serve 
on the committee. Their local knowledge 
and special point of view would be in- 
valuable in many ways. This is done 
already with the happiest results at the 
Mansford Street Mission. It may also be 
suggested that the other members of the 
committee should place themselves in 
more intimate relations with the Mission 
than that of subscribers by joining in its 
worship several times a year. Such a 
habit would break down many barriers 
through a common realisation of spiritual 
equality. It would also help to remove 
some rather deeply rooted middle-class 
prejudices, which are among the most 
formidable difficulties of English Chris- 
tianity at the present time. 


* 


In the Modern Churchman for March 
Professor Kirsopp Lake pays an interest- 
ing and well-balanced tribute to the work 
of Canon Driver. ‘‘ The great result,’’ 
he says, “‘ which Dr. Driver achieved with 
so much learning, wisdom, tenacity, and 
incessant toil, would not have been possible 
except for the brilliancy and courage of 
two of his contemporaries, his equals in 
knowledge, his superiors in originality, 
namely Professor W. Robertson Smith and 
Professor Cheyne. The former died com- 
paratively early, but the latter, still greatly 
daring even in his old age, is with us yet. 
These scholars it was who first defeated 
the armies of British traditionalists, and 
invaded the territory which it was Dr. 
Driver’s part to subjugate and fortify with 
consummate skill. In this undertaking 
the attractive interpretative work of Dr. 
George Adam Smith, the deeply religious 
and mediating volumes of Dr. Kirkpairick, 
and the faithful labours of a number ot 
other scholars have contributed not a 
little assistance. Vast knowledge, a logical] 
and weighty style, unswerving resolution, 
extreme caution, and above all profound 
sanity of judgment. mark Dr. Driver’s 
work. His title among the Germans— 
der vorsichtige Driwer—was well-earned. 
We doubt whether in his long career he 
ever moved forward to occupy a position 
which has since been demonstrated to be 
untenable. ’’ 


* 


* a * 


In the same number of the Modern 
Churchman there is the following editorial 
reference to Professor Lake himself :— 
** With a subdued manner and ill-concealed 


regret, we congratulate Professor Kirsopp 
Lake on his election to his second Pro- 
fessorship in exile. His removal from 


the Council of the Churchmen’s Union 
must lose his genial presence at their 
meetings. However, we can only give 
him the farewell greeting which the 
youthful Origen sent to the heroic Leo- 
nidas, on the eve of his martyrdom: ‘ Be 
sure not to change your mind on our 
account.’ We shall still receive Professor 
Lake’s volumes from across the waters, 
and the stimulus of an American audience 
re-acting upon those stores of knowledge 
which years of research have accumulated, 
leads us to expect that there are many 
volumes yet to be received. 
that the Prophet Jeremy avers that they 
who go into exile are more to be lamented 
than they who die, but we take no such 
gloomy view of Professor Lake’s future ; 
he is still a comparatively young man, 
and we may yet hope, if ecclesiastical 
influence does not prove too strong, to see 
him not many years hence filling one of 
the chairs in his own University of Oxford.” 


%* * x 

Tue Rev. T. E. Page referred recently 
in similar terms to Professor 
appointment. ‘“ Few men,’’ he wrote 
in a letter to the Times, ‘“ have devoted 
more time or better ability to the study 
of early Christianity, and there are few 
studies which to-day more need and 
deserve encouragement. It is a study 
which deals with the very groundwork 
of belief, and it is of the first necessity 
that we should come to the clearest possible 
knowledge and understanding of its subject 
matter. But those from whom much 
is to be learned are in England a very 
scanty band. The Church of England 
has controversialists and apologists more 
than enough, but of impartial inquirers a 
most sad deficiency. Yet for men like 
Professor Lake, whose reputation, except 
in his own country, is of the highest, she 
has apparently no place. For years he 
has been exiled in Leiden; now he must, 
it seems, seek a home across the Atlantic. 
... The conclusions at which Professor 
Lake arrives are not always those that 
established orthodoxy demands, and he 
is one of those unhappy divines who 
find that to pursue knowledge is some- 
times the surest way to avoid promotion, 
Ecclesiastical authorities have never been 
much in love with inconvenient learning. 
Once they branded it as Gnosticism and_ 
heresy ; then they took to thumbscrews and 
the stake ; now they get rid of its embarras- 


ostracism. And yet the Bishops are 
the strange fact that the Church is steadily 


minds.*’ 


sing possessor by a convenient but ignoble 
ceaselessly lamenting what seems to them — 


losing its hold over educated and inquiring _ 


Leiden to Harvard means, we fear, that — 


It is true~ 


Lake’s — 


\ 


he writes, 
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BEYOND PROGRESS. 
hie 

LiperaL Christianity, like other forms 
of religion, often falls under the strong 
obsession of words. At the present time 
technical terms and categories of thought 
borrowed from physical science are in 
full vogue. We have only to mention 
the magical word Evolution in order 
to qualify as quite modern, and anything 
which can be called progressive is deemed 
It is hard to fight 


against this current, and the man who 


worthy of a cheer. 


attempts to do so, or even ventures to 
whisper a doubt of the value for religion 
of some of the latest fashions in popular 
thinking, is hable to be dismissed as a 
But here and 
there a strong voice is raised, pleading 


weak victim of reaction. 


for a careful examination of the phrases 
which fall so glibly from men’s lips, or 
bidding us fix our attention upon aspects 
of religious experience to which, clearly, 
they do not apply. People who take 
some pride in their openness of mind 
cannot refuse to listen, and judging from 
past history they must ever admit the 
possibility that the heretic among the 
evolutionists may happen to be right. 


Last week we wrote quite deliberately 
some words which, if they are true, 
remove the deepest issues of the religious 
life from dependence upon the fever and 
fret of temporal progress, with its crum- 


bling edifices of discredited thought and: 


its long procession of obsolete theories 
‘We could 


never commit ourselves,’’ we said, ‘‘ for 


about the meaning of life. 


life and for death and for eternity to a 
Divine Love, a Way of Life, which we 
might outgrow to-morrow. In the wor- 
ship of our spirits, in the deepest affections 
of our souls, there is nothing provisional 
or contingent.’? In our present issue 
the Rev. W. WHITAKER, approaching the 
subject from a different point of view, 
makes a similar claim. ‘‘ The notion,”’ 
of an interminable succession 
of religions and systems, on and on for 
ever, which was a nine-days’ wonder of 
our grandfathers and their ‘ science,’ 
las to be relegated to a museum of philo- 
sophical curiosities. . . . When it can be 
shown how love and forgiveness and 
humility, and Curist himself, are likely 
to be superseded, we shall be willing to 
accept the naturalistic conception of 
progress. 


ce 


But it will not bear examina- 


‘tion,’’ 


criticism can never penetrate ? 


Now we hope that it is clear that neither 
of these statements has been made at 
random. They represent deep conviction 
which has been submitted to some of 
the testing fires of experience. They 
correspond, moreover, with a view of 
religion which has been rich in the noblest 
fruits of the Spirit. For this 
we ask for deep and careful consideration 


reason 


of the position, even by those who may 
find much to cavil at in the form in which 
it is stated. In this connection disputes 
If 
‘* finality’’ is a hard and disagreeable 


about words will be of httle use. 


word to some minds, suggestive only of 
arbitrary barriers to thought ; if for others 
‘* absolute 
with philosophical abstractions than with 
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seems to have more affinity 


the pulsing heart of religion, let us agree 
What 
matters is the deep conviction that the 


if possible to use other terms. 


Christian soul in its moods of adoration 
and its acts of obedience is raised above 
what is merely ephemeral; that through 
all the stages of its own growth in the 
knowledge and the love of Gop its present 
judgment of values can never be reversed. 
Love cannot be dethroned, or goodness 
become less admirable, or the character 
and sacrifice of CHRIST seem unworthy 
of the deepest homage which the heart 
can give at the bidding of some law of 
These things are Gop’s revela- 
tion to us rather than our dim and transi- 


progress. 


tory guesses about Gop. 

Here we come upon the difficulty 
which is always cropping up in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. It is for many 
people inseparable from the mental habits 
in which they have been trained. Chris- 
tianity has been studied in the modern 
world chiefly from the intellectual point of 
view. Its systems of thought rise and 
pass away. Its theology in many of its 
aspects is only provisional. The answer 
which it gives to the world’s enigma is 
accepted by one generation and rejected 
by the next. In a word, it partakes of 
the weakness and contingency which are 
inseparable from all historical movements. 
But does not this very fact, that some 
deep source of religious renewal survives 
through all these changing forms, suggest 
at least the presence of a spiritual secret 
which intellectual analysis and _ historical 
What if 
the claim be true that Christianity, so 
far from being one among the many 
vain attempts to read the riddle of exist- 
ence, owes all its power to the divine 
fire which glows in its heart? That it is 
so-countless men and women throughout 


the centuries would affirm. It is not a 
provisional resting place for the spirit, 
which with much effort they have dis- 
covered for themselves. It is the very 
love of Gop coming to claim them for 
its own, appointing for them the true 
way of life, and lifting them up through its 
purifying grace into fellowship with a 
divine order of being. Here there is a 
large space for the errors of human 
judgment and the blind gropings of human 
folly, and to all these the demands for 
improvement, for progress, may be fitly 
applied. Christianity on its way through 
the world has left many things behind ; 
it has spurned our attempts to hold it in 
intellectual chains or to harness it to 
but. it 
has never repented of its first love or 
ceased to point to the one and only way 


some unchanging social order ; 


by which the heart and conscience of man 
can make their peace with Gop. It has 
always held fast to the things which 
are beyond progress, because they are 
divine. 

In a graphic passage Mr. Epwyn Bevan 
has described the state of spiritual de- 
stitution to which Stoicism came as a 
message of life and peace in the ancient 
world. 

‘* Mankind,’’ he says, ‘‘ seemed to 
be driven hither and thither in a sea 
of contrary desires; one impulse over- 
rode and frustrated another; the things 
which men took for good brought them 
no satisfaction when they were gained ; 
human life was a chaos, in which blind 
Desire was the propelling force, and 
action was spasmodic, furious, vain— 
a misery of craving for ever disappointed 
and for ever renewed.”’ . 

The break up of venerable traditions 
of thought and social order is producing a 
similar feeling of unsatisfied religious need 
in the modern world. We too know ‘“‘a 
misery of craving for ever disappointed 
and for ever renewed.’’? For the tragic 
intensity of such a mood a cheerful gospel 
of progress is of little avail. We need 
something beyond this fleeting temporal 
order, a heavenly standard of values 
which alone can give meaning to progress 
far-seeing eyes. Whither are we 
Where are the loyalties of the 
heart securely fixed? What is the way 
of life which we are prepared to tread in 
the face of danger and temptation, through 
all the mockery of changing fashions ? 
Unless we can give a quiet and confident 


for 
tending ? 


answer to these questions intellectual 
curiosity will profit us little, and all our 
talk about progress will be mere striving 
after wind. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
PULPIT. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LOYAL. 
By Ls Pa JaAcKs 4DsD> 


“Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to innumerable hosts of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the firstborn 
who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the 
judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect.”,—HEBREWS xii, 22. 


Wuar is the work of the churches ? 
What is their mission? What is their 
goal? What ought they to aim at ? 

The writer of my text answers those 
questions in his own way. The work of 
the churches is to bring mankind into the 
company of innumerable hosts of angels, 
to unite them in a general assembly of the 
firstborn, to bind them in one fellowship 
with the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and so to lead them into the presence of 
God. The goal of the churches is the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

A sublime answer, you will say, but 
vague and bewildering. Not one whit more 
vague than many of the answers which 
are being given to the same questions 
to-day. Not one whit more bewildering 
On the score of clearness the new answers 
are no better than the old. On the score 
of sublimity the old has the advantage. 

If you ask the thoughtful men to 
say precisely what the work of the 
churches is the answers will not agree. 
One will say it is this ; another, it is that ; 
a third, something else. One will tell you 
that the. work of the churches has to do 
with Christian salvation; another with 
economic justice, a third with a general 
reform of morality. But when you place 
those answers side by side you may find 
that, in spite of their seeming variety, 
they have something in common. And 
this that they have in common brings them 
strangely into line with the answers given 
by the writer of the Hebrews. They too, 
like him, are all concerned with an innu- 
merable company, though perhaps not of 
angels ; they too, like him, have something 
to say about a general assembly, though 
not perhaps of the first-born ; they too, like 
him, hold before us a fellowship of spirits, 
though not perhaps of just men made 
perfect ; they too speak of a city, though 
perhaps they do not call it the heavenly 
Jerusalem. They use other words, but 
words which are not essentially different 
in meaning. They speak of Society, of 


Mankind, of the Community, of the 
Human Race. These words are the modern 
substitutes for Mount Zion, for that 


general assembly, for that innumerable 
company, for that fellowship of saints, for 
that great cloud of witnesses, for that 
heavenly city of which you may read in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

_ The modern answers, then, are not agreed 
if you ask what is the work of the churches. 
But if you ask, instead, for whom is that 
work to be done, who is to be the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of all these efforts, you 
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will see that a great agreement: has already 
begun. It is to be done for society, for 
mankind, for the community, for the 
human race, The churches are to operate 
upon men in their togetherness, not in their 
singularity. Souls must be saved together, 
not one by one. How souls are to be 
saved may be a question; what salvation 
is may be a problem, but at all events 
there is to be no more talk of each one for 
himself. I do not say that isolating doc- 
trines of one kind or another are wholly 
extinct. They still survive, as bad things 
always do long after their doom has been 
sealed. But they are mere survivals; if 
not dead, they are dying; they no longer 
command respect. The great principle of the 
togetherness of all men in all their highest in- 
terestsis accepted by the best thought, by 
the best morality of our time. Itisa great 
agreement. The only churches which have 
the promise of the future are the churches 
which take their stand on that principle. 
All those which have it not will fail. At 
the same time, those which have it are not 
bound to prosper. They may still fail, 
through lack of the wisdom, the breadth of 
mind, the loyalty which so great a principle 
demands. Let us never forget that the 
highest principles are those that make 
the largest claim on our loyalty and on our 
wisdom. The higher our principles, the 
more liberal we must become in their inter- 
pretation, the’ more courageous in their 
application, the more self-denying in their 
service. Churches can be ruined by the 
loftiness of their principles as readily as by 
the meanness of them. That is a dark day 
in the history of any religious movement 
when its ideas grow too big for its loyalties, 
when its principles outrun.its courage in 
applying them, when it becomes top-heavy 
with wisdom, when its teaching becomes 
so rich and abundant and many-sided that 
nobody can even remember, much less 
practise, one-half of what he is being 
taught. Great principles are dangerous 
things. They require great souls to handle 
them, great souls to receive them, great 
souls to remember them. 

For this reason I confess to some mis- 
giving when I stand in the presence of that 
deep truth of which I have spoken—the 
truth of the togetherness of men in all their 
highest interests—the truth which the 
thought of our time has so firmly accepted. 
It is such a big thing! Are we equal to 
it? Are we ready as individuals, as 
churches, for what it requires of us? Have 
we the courage to follow it up? Are we 
willing that it should lead us on, by dark 
and difficult ways, perhaps; into strange 
regions where we never expected to find 
ourselves ? Are we going to be firm when 
the pinch comes? The truth of man’s 
togetherness will not stand still. It will 
not suffer us to stand still either. It has 
not come into the world to be looked at and 
admired. It has come on business, and its 
business is with you and me; with this 
group of churches, and with every church 
throughout the world. We do _ not 
satisfy its requirements by talking about 
it; no matter how eloquently, no matter 
how learnedly. Are we not in danger of 
overlooking all that; content to find in 
this great revelation something we can 
preach about, or hear preached about by 
others? That won’t do. Big words are 
being bandied about—words that ought 
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to be accompanied by big thoughts and 
big resolutions. ‘‘ Society,’” ‘* man- 
kind,”’ “‘ the community,’’ ‘‘ the human 
race ’’—these are the big words. But 
what do they mean? The mission of the 
churches is to work for the good of “‘ the 
human race.’’ You may hear that said 
time and time again; but only now and 
then, in highly exceptional instances, do 
you encounter a thinker sufficiently earnest 
to ask himself what he means when he talks 
of “the human race.” 


What is ‘‘ the human race?’’? Or ask 
a plainer question—one more easily 
answered. Where is the human race ? 


Where is mankind ? 

By far the greater portion of the 
human race lies buried in that vast 
cemetery we call the earth. There are 
more graves in the earth than there are 
houses on the earth. Only a small part 
of the human race is in the houses. The 
rest are in the graves. That is the 
answer. 

There is not one of us in this church to- 
night but owes far more to the people in 
the graves than he owes to the people 
in the houses. Our debt to the living is 
great; our debt to the dead is far greater. 
Our civilisation, our knowledge, our 
morality, our religion, our manners, our 
very bodies—nine-tenths of-it, nay, far 
more than that, is a heritage from the 
past. Strike out from all that makes you 


what you are everything you owe to the 


buried generation of your fellow-men, 
and what remains would be something 
lower than the lowest savage. The greatest 


of living philosophers has declared that _ 


our life is just the past, flowing on into the 
future. And what a past it is, if we only 
knew? Were a vision to be granted of 
the uncounted generations whose life is 
flowing on through you and me at this 
moment: were a general assembly to be 
called of our forgotten benefactors, our 
forgotten teachers, our forgotten helpers ; 
were all those to whom we are debtors for 
out deepest thoughts and brightest hopes 
to appear before us here and-now; were 
we to be suddenly confronted with» that 
vast company, rank behind rank, who in 
every age down to the remotest have been 
teaching our hands to labour and our 
minds to think and our hearts to love, and 
through whom we have become what we 
are, then I say that the visible spaces of 
the earth would be too small to contain 
that multitude. In the presence of so 
ereat a vision we should learn something 
which our easy talk about ‘‘ society ’’ and 
‘* the human race ’’ has never revealed to 
us: We should see that the togetherness 
of mankind ig something vaster, deeper, and 
far more splendid than we had ever 


dreamed. We should see the filaments . 


which bind us to our fellows spreading 
not only through space, but throngh time 
as well, embracing the ages as well as 
the nations, the dead as well ag the living, 
the past as well as the present. The words 
we have used in defining the work of the 
churches—‘‘ the good of society,’’ “‘ the 
interests of mankind ’’—words so often 
pronounced and so seldom understood— 
would be spoken henceforth with a new 
meaning and felt with a new emotion. 
They would suggest a range of duties 
whose existence we had never suspected, | 
and whose splendour we had never seen : 


is 
al 
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and the old duties hitherto recognised— 
our duties to the present and our duties 
to the future—would become doubly 
urgent when once we had seen them in the 
light of what we owe to the past. We 
shall never understand what “‘ society ”’ 
means, we shall never rise to the height 
of our calling as workers for ‘‘ mankind ”’ 
until we see the vision of which I have 
spoken, until we learn that this human 
race of which we are the members in- 
cludes the great cloud of witnesses, until 
_we feel ourselves bound in one communion 
with the invisible fellowship of the mighty 
dead. To think of ‘‘ society ’’ as though 
its only members were those who happen 
to be living on the earth at this moment ; 
to think of the unnumbered multitudes of 
the dead as having utterly passed out of 
the human fellowship; to think of our- 
selves_and our brothers as destined in a 
few years to pass out of it likewise ; to see 
nothing in our membership but a mere 
temporary “arrangement ; to have no ties 
save those that bind us to the living—all 
this falls miserably short of the truth ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that within 
conceptions so impoverished: no Church 
will ever find a mission, no Gospel will 
every find an inspiration, no human heart 
will ever find a resting-place. 

A great American thinker and prophet 
has been telling. us of late that the essence 
of all religion is Loyalty. The only living 
church is a loyal church. By a loyal 
church I do not mean merely a church 
whose members are loyal to one another + 
and to their minister. I¢ is that; but it 
is infinitely more. A loyal church is the 
guardian and keeper of the fruits of victory 
won by the human spirit in its march 
through the ages. The work of a loyal 
church is to interpret the Past to the 
Future. Such a church takes hold of the 
Past, and makes out of it something for 
the Future to live upon. A loyal church 
need not be coriservative. It may be as 
liberal, as progressive, as you please. 
It may be in league with every reforming 
movement. It may even be revolutionary. 
But it never deserts its past. It not only 
remembers the lessons which have come 
down to it from the past, but remembers 
also the spirits of every age and nation 
to whom it owes those lessons, and loves 
their memory and keeps them in its 
bosom. It remains in close communion 
with the general assembly of the world’s 
ages. And just because its hold on the 
past is so deep and so loving its reach 
Into the future becomes hopeful and 
daring. It feels the power of its heritage, 
and with that heritage on its hands is 
never at a loss what to do next. It is 
proud of its responsibilities as a trustee. 
Its obligations to the past inspire it with 
ardour and with wisdom. 

But though proud of its duties, it is not 
conceited as to its virtues. It has no 
superior airs. It has no breath of con- 
tempt, not even for the earliest and crudest 
labourers in the vineyard of God. It rather 
acknowledges the immense debt under 
which it stands to these beginners; there 
are none, in fact, whom it holds so dear. 
Instead of despising. their labours, or 
emphasising their mistakes, it thanks them 
lovingly for what they did, and remembers 
that in ages to come its own labours. will 
seem just as primitive as theirs. It never 
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boasts of its own enlightenment, knowing 
that if its own enlightenment were all it 
had it would be homeless, and naked, and 
hungry, and ashamed. Its loyalty is half 
gratitude and half endeavour. Its en- 
deavours spring out of its gratitude, and 
the combination of the two fill it with light 
and surround it with an atmosphere of 
love. The loyal church has an immense 
range of fidelities, and rejoices in them all. 
Men come into its fold because they know 
they will not be deserted, neither in life 
nor in death. They will not be suffered 
to drop out of its bosom when they die ; 
they will stillremain its members ; and the 
church’s loyalty to them has its counter- 
part in their loyalty to the church. They 
embrace its burdens as well as its privileges. 
For the loyal church has a mighty burden. 
It carries the evil of the world m its arms. 
Light is not the only thing that has come 
down to it from the past. The burden of 
the world’s sorrow, the sad weight of the 
human tragedy has come down as well. 
The loyal church takes that up along 
with the rest, and breathes its daily prayer 
that the great stream of Strength which 
sustained its fathers may enable it also 
to bear the Cross. 

It follows from this the church of 
the loyal is never sectarian. Owing its 
debt to others, the last thing it could ever 
do would be to cut itself off from them by 
forming a sect. These others are leaves 
of the same tree, children of the same hearth 
with itself. The streams which feed its 
own life feed theirs also. All alike have 
their portion in the great heritage of the 
past ; all mingle their roots in the same 
soil ; and the great cloud of witnesses: that, 
surrounds any one of them is the same 
ereat cloud that surrounds every other. 
I know of no thought, of no faith, which so 
liberalises the human mind. Should the 
day ever come when men have realised 
that there are no sects in the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. from which we are all derived, 
there will be no more sects on the earth. 
There lies the true centre of unity. ‘There, 
in the links which bind them to the past, 
men will-one day find the links that bind 
them in the present. Enlarge your thought 
of human society until it covers and in- 
cludes the buried generations of mankind ; 
give the present its setting in the mighty 
past ; bring all together, past and present, 
dead and living, as the undivided, unbroken 
family of God, and who among us will say 
any more, or think any more, that he 
belongs to a sect ?- 

In these days the churches languish. 
They languish because of the poverty of 
their ideas. They think they have got 
hold of a very big idea—the idea of 
““ Society.’ But, as some of us handle it, 
‘““ Society’? is a very small idea, and 
utterly inadequate to its purpose. _ It needs 
enlarging. Current notions of the King- 
dom of God are poverty-stricken. There is 
little in them that can stir the soul of the 
world. Armed with this idea the churches 
hope to capture the future, and in order 
to accomplish this some of them try to 
outdo one another in the production of 
something new. But the whole proceed- 
ing lacks in depth, in solemnity, in that 
power to move the heart; without which | 
nothing can be done. Inevitably we recoil 
upon the day of small things. 

If I may end with a plea to my brethren, 


it will be this: Expand your thought of 
the church till it gains the height, breadth, 
and depth of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
Be content with no church which is any- 
thing less than the Communion of the 
Saints. Do not shrink from proclaiming 
the Immortality of the Soul. See yourself 
as something more than a member of this 
church, or this union, or this city, or even 
of this vast human population of whom 
In a few years not one will be left alive. 
Enlarge your thought of yourself until you 
come to Mount Zion, unto the city of the 
Living God, and to innumerable hosts of 
angels, to the general assembly, and church 
of the first-born who are enrolled in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect. 


——< 


HEAVENLY PLACES. 


“* Grant, Lord, that my sons may sit 
Right and left beside Thy throne, 
When Thou shalt inhabit it; 

When the Kingdom is Thine own.”’ 


“* Know ye what ye ask ? ’’ He said. 
““ Can ye drink my cup indeed ? ’’ 
Sons and mother answeréd— 

‘* Yea, Lord, we can drink at need.’’ 


‘“* Know ye what it is to sit 

Left and right beside my Throne ? 
Here dominion lordeth it, 

There the lowliest serve alone. 


“* Servant of mankind am I, 

I would wash your soiléd feet, 

In my Father’s house on high 

That ye may be guests most meet.”’ 


Sons and mother bowed the knee, 
Followed Christ, forsaking all : 
Only to humility 
Do the heavenly places fall. 

15 Diels ea 


Be 


a ee 


THE TRAFFIC IN PLUMES. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord : 

Yea! on the gleaming wings 

Of eager birds, the softly pattering feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to 
meet 

Your hard and wayward heart. 
brown bright eyes 

That peep from out the brake, I stand 
confest. - 

On every nest 

Where feathery patience is content to 
brood 

And leave her pleasure for the high 

' emprise 
Of motherhood— 
There doth my Godhead rest. 


In 


It was a woman who wrote those lovely 
lines, and some women will be glad to 
remember that when harsh things are 
said about their shameful connivance in the 
horrors of the plume trade. For the indict- 
ment which must be brought: against us 
by the humanitarian—and not on account 
of the birds alone—is a heavy one, so 
heavy that our culpability would be wholly 
inexplicable if we could not plead some 
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measure of ignorance rather than callous-| though it has a million forms; that the 


ness, and if men and women alike were not 
so obsessed by the fallacious idea involved 
in what we are pleased to call the ‘‘ con- 
quest of nature. *? When you really think 
that man is the centre of the universe, 
and has lordship over every created thing, 
a lordship which he is gradually extending 
so that it will by and by include the 
forces of earth, and sea, and sky, and 
when, in addition to this, you are kept 
in darkness as to the methods of exploiting 
the sub-human kingdom in order to 
supply our real or artificial needs, it is 
very easy to persuade yourself that the 
killing of birds to provide trimmings 
for hats is a perfectly legitimate proceeding. 
What, indeed, are they for, if not to be 
eaten or used for the purposes of millinery ? 
And why, in any case, should we study 
the feelings of creatures that belong to 
another order of being altogether, since 
we have been given dominion over fish, 
and fowl, ‘‘ and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth ’’ from the 
beginning of time? This view of life, 
however, common as_it is, has never 
been allowed to go whoily unquestioned 
even in the days which we consider so 
barbaric in comparison with our own, and 
modern scientific research, with its startling 
revelation of the essential oneness of all 
life, and its rapid narrowing of the gulf 
which was formerly supposed to separate 
the dumb creation from man, is making 
it still more difficult to maintain. 

We are, indeed, of one kith and kin with 
everything that lives and breathes. The 
same insurgent force that manifests itself 
in the joyous laugh of a child drives the 
gauzy fin of a myriad-coloured fish fathoms 
deep in the ocean. The same rapturous 
emotions which stir the heart of a lover 
give a more ecstatic note to the song of 
the wild bird as it ‘‘ rings Eden through 
the budded quicks,’’ and we are all 
dependent in precisely the same way 
upon the supreme Will which brought us 
into existence, and gives us each our 
appointed task in a world not of our design- 
ing. ‘There is, of course, no possibility 
of ‘* conquering ’’ nature, except in the 
sense that we may be said to ‘‘ conquer ”’ 
ourselves, because we are actually part 
of her existence, woven of the same 
texture as the living organism which 
we so oddly conceive of as being something 
external to ourselves, and which we strive 
to get the better of in mysterious ways 
to our own advantage. We may, it is true, 
learn to ride the currents of the air, 
send inaudible messages through the ether 
of space, and plunge in weird vessels below 
the surface of the sea; but the thing we 
have gained an ascendancy over issimply our 
own pathetic ignorance. We have added 
another bit of experience to our store 
of knowledge in the long process of adapta- 
tion to environment which is perfecting 
us to play a greater part, perhaps, than 
we imagine in the scheme of things ; but 
let us take care lest we lose our humility 
as we penetrate further into the secrets 
of God, and talk too boastfully of harness- 
ing the vast forces of the universe, instead 
ol co-operating, or bringing ourselves into 
harmony with them and the laws to which 
even the stars in heaven are obedient. 

Now, if we could accustom ourselves 
a little more to the idea that all life 1s one, 


Creator is at as much pains, if we may so 
express it, to tint the young oak leaf as to 
trace the convolutions of the human brain ; 
that there is no break in the continuity 
of existence from the incalculable centres 
of force that compose the atom to the vast 
suns swinging in space beyond the bound- 
aries of our solar system—then, surely, 
we shall hesitate before destroying in mere 
wantonness living things of exquisite 
beauty, fashioned of the same material 
whereof our own minds and bodies are 
made. It is really like destroying a part 
of ourselves, which we are utterly incapable 
of restoring; indeed, if we could only 
read those wonderful hieroglyphics of 
wing markings and colour splashes in 
which, as Richard Jefferies has said, 
**the sun has written his commands 
and the wind inscribed deep thought,’’ 
it would seem like raising impious hands 
against the temple of the living God Him- 
self. There is, when one comes to think 


‘of it, a deplorable lack of true perception 


and feeling in the excitement aroused by 
the theft of the Monna Insa as compared 
with the apathy of the public where the 
iniquities of the traffic in fur and feathers 
is concerned, though the latter results in 
untold suffering to millions of sensitive 
creatures, and, in many cases, the com- 
plete extermination of some of the rarest 
and most beautiful species. The Monna 
Insa is a superb example of Leonardo’s 
art to which the praises of great writers 
have lent a quite unique charm, but its 
permanent loss would offer no affront 
to the slowly awakening conscience of 
humanity, however it might appal the 
lover of art, nor add anything to the burden 
of blood-guiltiness under which we are 
painfully advancing towards higher ethical 
ideals. It is very different when you 
come to think out all that is implied in 
the continual doing to death of myriads 
of wild creatures for no useful purpose 
whatsoever—the destruction of lovely 
forms vibrating with joy, and fresh from 
the hand of the divine Artist whose 
breath pulses through the “‘ handful of 
dust ’’ He enchants moment by moment— 
the moral degradation, not only of those 
who are compelled to carry on the murder- 
ous traffic, but of all who support it in 
mere heartlessness and vanity. And yet 
we are not cruel by nature; we are only 
lacking in sympathy and imagination, 
and that perfect humility of spirit, which 
has always made it impossible for the finer 
types of men and women to regard this 
wonderful universe aS a mere store- 
house of pretty things left open for us to 
plunder at will. We have not yet realised 
that God may come to meet the “* hard 
and wayward heart ’’ in the soft, quivering 
bodies bleeding beneath the plume-hunter’s 
hand, in the plaintive cry of the mother- 
less little ones starving to death on the 
nest, in the bright eyes glancing under 
feathery crests coloured like the dawn, 
in the swift wings with their shimmer of 
rose and gold and amethyst whose motion 
is the constant wonder of men who have 
given years to the study of bird-flight, 
in the lyric tumult of song which we 
coldly appraise as if it were the result of 
mere mechanical contrivance, and not the 
perfect expression of a deathless joy 
whose other name is love. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THEISM AND CHRISTIAN | 
TRADITION. 

Sir,—It is a pity to introduce into a 
discussion such a charge as that of spiritual 
arrogance against Christianity on account 
of its claim to finality. This claim may, 
or may not, be valid, and the question 
must be judged on its merits; but it in 
no way helps us to come to a decision 
when Mr. Flower prejudges the whole 
matter by the accusation of arrogance. 
To large numbers of people it seems to be 
the truth that Christianity must stand or 
fall with its claim to finality. To others, 
who are still under the influence of nine- 
teenth century Naturalism, the idea of 
finality is so objectionable, that if the 
alternative were presented, they would 
relinquish Christianity rather than accept 
it as final. No one could properly accuse 
them of arrogance in thus submitting 
Christianity to the test of their own philo- 
sophy. But, in the same way, they ought 
to refrain from similar accusations. And 
it is right that they should be reminded 
that the idea of finality forms part of their 
own belief. For does not Mr. Flower tell 
us, in his last letter, that ‘‘ some of Chris- 
tianity’s contribution to the Temple of 
true Religion is invaluable and eternal.’’ 
How does he know this? ‘‘ Eternal ’’ 
is an even stronger word than ‘‘ final ”’ ; 
for when we speak of the finality of the 
Christian Religion we imply that it is 
final for human and earthly conditions. 
But ‘‘ eternal ’’! And this is only one 
instance of the confusions into which 
‘* Theism,’’ with its half thought out im- 
plications, and its uneasy poise upon the 
double foundations of Naturalism and 
Moral Insight, is always falling. It is time 
that religious men shook off the dead 
weight of conceptions that were already 
stricken with death when Huxley delivered 
his Romanes Lecture on “‘ Evolution and 
Ethics,’’ in 1894, and scarcely needed 
the last queetus from him. The deepening 
spiritual insight that has found out how 
bare and shallow was the rationalism of 
the last century, has sprung largely from 
the new sense of the importance of ‘‘ value- 
judgments ’’ in the constitution of human 
thinking, and the new insistence on what ~ 
Professor Ward calls the Realm of Ends. 
It is nothing less than a renaissance of 
the Spiritual Life, and with it has come 
a way of regarding Christianity of which 
the old Evolutionism never dreamed. 
The notion of an interminable succession 
of religions and systems, on and on for 
ever, which was a nine-days” wonder of 
our grandfathers and their “‘ science,’’ 
‘has to be relegated to a museum of philo- 
sophical curiosities. Of course, that way 
of speaking still lingers. (Dr. Walsh even 
knows ‘* how the universe came, and how 
it subsists.’’) It is an illustration of the 
power of analogy over the imagination. 
Having had our attention gripped by the 


e 


picture of an evolving universe, and 
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especially of biological development, it was. 


natural to put Christianity into the picture 
as a species, of which Religion, or even 
Theism, might be the genus. But it is 
mere picture-thinking after all. The ques- 
tion of Christianity and its finality has 
to be decided according to quite other 
standards—by ideas of moral value, which, 
instead of submitting to. naturalistic and 
evolutionary conceptions, are the ‘* mas- 
ter-light ’’ by which evolution itself is seen 
to have any truth for human history. 
When it can be shown how love and for- 
giveness and humility, and Christ himself, 
are likely to_be superseded, we shall be 
willing to accept the naturalistic concep- 
tion of progress. But it will not bear 
examination. The notion, for example, of 
lumping together all kinds of remotely 
separated and variegated religions, ancient 
and modern, under the name of ‘‘ Theism,”’ 
is as indefensible in science as it is useless 
for religion. The relevant fact is that 
there is to-day a religion called ‘ Theism,” 
of a fairly well-defined pattern. This 
either is, or 1s not, an improvement upon 
all former faiths. The matter is arguable 
and quite a proper subject for discussion, 
and no one has any right to call Theists 
‘* arrogant ’’ tor preferring their faith. 
But before we have gone far in our examina- 
tion we shall have found ourselves instinc- 
tively referring to standards that have 
nothing to do with naturalistic ideas of 
progress and development. Incidentally, 
_we shall probably come to see that religions 
are not discovered by bold adventurers 
who set out on the heroic quest of ‘‘ some 
new thing.’’? It was St. Paul and not 
the ‘‘ men of Athens ’’ who gave to his 
age a new life. It is my fervent hope 
that no one will be led, even by Mr. 
Flower’s eloquent challenge, to follow him 
in such a search. In quite other ways 
than this does the world make its fresh 
conquests over sin and darkness. - Before 
you have a new religion you must have a 
new Christ.—-Yours, &c., 
W. WHITAKER. 
Withington, Manchester, 
March 17, 1914. 


Sir,—Dr. Walsh has made a spirited 
rejoinder to my two former communica- 
tions, and his reply contains a challenge 
which seems to demand an answer. But 
his letter begins with a proviso which 
really unites our points of view, for he 
says: ‘‘ Given vital belief in God and the 
enthusiasm of humanity, are not criticism} 
science, and abundant. learning great aids 
_to the furtherance of a rational religion ? ”’ 
I answer unreservedly that they are, but 
the dynamic must be found in the vital 
belief and the enthusiasm. Are these 
native born, or must they be quickened 
and nourished; if so, by what means ? 
But has the face of the Father ever been 
more clearly revealed, or the love of neigh- 
bour more clearly enjoined, than in the 
teachings of Jesus? He did not separate 
himself from Hebrew faith, but released it 
from its national limitations, and gave it a 
deeper spiritual content. We need not, 
however, deny the value of other religious 
systems, though we must recognise that 
they have not. penetrated the Western 
World ; and if we give up Christianity are 
they likely to suffice us? Mohammedan- 


ism is based on the Bible, and the Koran 
gives us.a miraculous Jesus. Bahaism is 
a modern attempt to respiritualise Moham- 
medanism, and its pathetic history is 
almost a repetition of the early Christian 
struggles. The ‘Brahmo Samaj” has 
given us Mozoomdar’s ‘“ Oriental Christ,” 
and Brahminism has its Krishna. Unless, 
therefore, Theism is altogether going to 
divorce itself from the past, where can 1t 
find its roots except in Christianity ? 
Some Theists I know decline to see this. 
True, the divine dwells in every man, 
but only leaders can quicken the spirit, 
and the true prophet stands in the train of 
his predecessors as Jesus did with John. 

Now there is a Liberal Judaism and a 
Liberal Christianity to-day, and I contend 
that these movements are rational and 
justifiable. As early Christianity broad- 
ened the Hebrew faith, so in turn it ab- 
sorbed Greek thought, and submitted 
itself to the Roman genius of organisation. 
To-day, in ike manner, it has to reconcile 
twentieth century knowledge, and adapt 
its form to the wider outlook. But 
there is a spiritual deposit which is indis- 
pensable, and though it may be hard to 
define, its loss soon makes itself felt. 
Theism—the belief in an immanent yet 
transcendent God—must, it seems to me, 
have this spiritual content if it is to become 
a power, otherwise it falls into Deism. 
Therefore I ventured to suggest that it 
was suicidal to separate itself from the 
rock from which it was hewn. But Dr. 
Walsh says he knows of no such intention. 
The spiritual value of Christianity is so 
well summed up in the words of Foerster 
that I venture to requote them from your 
columns :—‘* No moral command is able 
to speak to man’s inner being in a language 
so peculiarly that of the human soul as is 
the speech of Christianity. No moral com- 
mand can unite obedience and liberation, 
self-denial. and selt-realisation, — sacrifice 
and resurrection. But Christianity can 
do this.’’—Yours, &c., 


** Your ContTrRisuror.’’ 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
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BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The Golden Bough. By J. G. Frazer, Litt.D. 
Part VII., Balder the Beautiful. 2 vols. 
London :, Macmillan & Co, 20s. net. 

Dr. FRAzER has a genius for attractive 
titles. He can use all the arts of the 
literary wizard to lure his readers through 
the thickest mazes of primitive custom and 
belief. His encyclopedia of anthropology 
is also a work of imagination. All the 
other books on the same subject, even 
*“ Primitive. Culture,’’ the greatest of 
them all, lack the magical appeal which 
lurks in the words ‘‘ The Golden Bough.”’ 


|And Dr. Frazer’s instinct has not failed 


him to the end of his long task. ‘‘ Balder 
the Beautiful ’’ completes the row of ten 
volumes on our shelves. Dr. Frazer’s 
keen eye for parallels suggested a com- 
parison between the priest of Diana at 
Nemi and the Norse god Balder. In both 
cases the plucking of the mistletoe bough 


was a prelude to their death. But further 
investigation has not confirmed the first 
suspicion of some connecting link. 
‘“ Though I-am now less than ever dis- 
posed,’’ Dr. Frazer writes, ‘‘ to lay weight 
on the analogy between the Italian. priest 
and the Norse god, I have allowed it to 
stand because it furnishes me with a 
pretext for discussing not only the general 
question of the external soul in popular 
superstition, but also the fire festivals of 
HKurope, since fire played a part both in 
the myth of Balder and in the ritual of 
the Arician grove.’’ This leads Dr. Frazer 
to the cautionary statement. that wide 
difiusion of similar ideas and customs is no 
proof of mutual dependence, though 
ample allowance must be made for the 
undoubted fact of borrowing. He main- 
tains that there is an ‘‘ essential similarity 
in the working of the less developed 
human mind among all races, which corre- 
sponds to the essential similarity in their 
bodily. frame revealed by comparative 
anatomy.’’ 

The long account of Fire-Festivals, the 
Easter Fires, the Midsummer Fires, the 
Hallowe’en Fires, the Midwinter Fires, 
which survive among many highly civil- 
ised people, is rich in curious lore apart — 
from the more technical discussion of their 
significance. On the latter poimt Dr. 
Frazer confesses that his own view has 
undergone considerable change. Formerly 
he was attracted by the theory that the 
object of these practices was to reinforce 
the sun’s heat at critical periods of the 
year by sympathetic magic; but the 
investigations of Dr. Westermarck have 
amassed a great deal of evidence for the 
view that their primary object was that 
of purification, being specially connected 
with the fear of witchcraft, and Dr. Frazer 
has been won over. ‘‘ For my part,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ I cannot but think that the argu- 
ments for the purificatory theory far 
outweigh the arguments for the solar 
theory.’ At the same time he states 
the arguments for the solar theory with 
some fulness on the ground that the 
evidence is as yet not quite conclusive. 
The disappearance of these pagan super- 
stitions he attributes to the urban char- 
acter of modern civilisation. 


‘« The danger created by a bottomless 
layer of ignorance and superstition under 
the crust of civilised society is lessened, 
not only by the natural torpidity and 
inertia of the bucolic mind, but also 
by the progressive decrease of the rural 
as compared with the urban population 
in modern states; for I believe it will 
be found that the artisans who con- 
gregate in towns are far less retentive 
of primitive modes of thought than 
theiz rustic brethren. In every age 
cities have been the centres and as it 
were the lighthouses from which ideas 
radiate into the surrounding darkness, 
kindled by the friction of mind with 
mind in the crowded haunts of men; 
and it is natural that at these beacons 
of intellectual light all should partake 
in some measure of the general illumina- 
tion. No doubt the mental ferment 
and unrest of great cities have their 
dark as well as their bright side; but 
among the evils to be apprehended from 
them the chances of a pagan revival 
need hardly be reckoned.”’ 
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This passage, with all its suggestiveness, 
reveals the failure of Dr. Frazer’s mind to 
fathom the real significance of religion in 
human development. He regards it merely 
as a stage through which men pass on their 
way from magic to science, and he believes 
that the hope of progress—mora! and in- 
tellectual as well as material—in the future 
is bound up with the fortunes of science. 
For a-scheme of life which allows such 
scant room for spiritual need and affection, 
the city with its growing dependence 
upon mechanism may appear the best 
laboratory of human progress, but we 
doubt whether amid the roar of its highly 
organised life men will ever be content 
to forget the ancient wisdom of the earth. 
We pay a high price even for freedom 
from superstition, if we never scan. the 
face of the heavens or look for the early 
and the latter rain, and feel day by day 
our dependence upon the dread Power 
from which all things come forth and to 
which they all return. 


— 


THE LABOURER AND THE LAND. 


The Rural Problem. By H. D. Harben. 
London: Constable & Co, 2s. 6d. net. 
_ ‘PueE social problem which at the moment 
occupies most attention is the land question, 
especially as . affecting the position of 
the rural labourer. One of the ablest 
attempts to deal with the various difi- 
culties which the land reformer has 
to overcome, and, in so far as the suag- 
gestion of remedies is concerned, one of 
the most consistent, is that contained in 
Mr. H. D. Harben’s volume, the result 
of the investigations of the Fabian Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into Land Problems and 
Rural Development. The migration from. 
the countryside has steadily incfeased 
from 1851 to 1911. Im the former year 
50-2 per cent. of the population of England 
and Wales lived in the towns, 49-8 per cent. 
in the country ; according to the returns 
of the last census the proportion of town 
dwellers was 78:1 per cent., and of rural 
219 per cent. And yet, owing to the 
enormous increase of population, “the need 
of life and labour on the land is infinitely 
greater now than 50 years ago. The main 
cause of this rapid decline in the number 
of the rural population is the unsatis- 
factory position of the labourer, both as 
regards wages and hours of labour. In a 
word, the workers of the largest and by far 
the most important single industry of the 
country are grossly over-worked. and 
underpaid, besides beimg  seandalously 
housed. As these facts are no longer 
contested by any serious disputant, -it 
remains to consider what remedies Mr. 
Harben and his collaborators have to. offer. 
Here, again, it cannot too often be em- 
phasised, there is a remarkable agreement 
among the most varied schools of land 
reformer, It is not merely the Fabians 
who desire to apply the prineiple ol Trade 
Boards to the position of the agricultural 
labourer. Mr. Harben’s method would 
involve ‘‘a National Board to. deal 
with main principles’ which are the same 
all over the country, and Local Boards to 
apply those principles to the cizeum- 
stances of the various localities. Both the 
National Board and the Local Boards 
should properly consist of directly elected 


representatives of both the ee 
and the employed.’’ The.effect of higher 
wages would, in the long run, be to im- 
prove the quality of work. Mr. Christopher 
‘Turner, who besides being a Conservative 
landlord is a most able and disinterested 
land reformer, and a very great authority 
on land questions, has expressly said that 
the better paid labour on his Lincolnshire 
estate is less expensive than the much 
worse paid work of the labourers of 
Oxfordshire and Dorset. 

Myr. Harben makes the modest sug- 
gestion that 100,000 cottages are needed 
at once. (The authors of ‘‘ A Unionist 
Agricultural Policy” say 150,000, and of 
the Liberal Land Inquiry 120,000.) There 
should be a state survey of cottage accom- 
modation, the local authority to be given 
two years to make up the deficiency, fail- 
ing which no grants in aid should be given 
from the Exchequer for any purpose. 
The system of small holdings must be 
extended, and powers must be granted to 
Land Commissioners to local authorities 
to acquire land compulsorily at valuation 
whenever wanted for any purpose, or 
whenever insufficiently developed. There 
should be experimental farms in small- 
holding areas, and free farm schools in 
agricultural districts. Both production 
and distribution must be organised on 
co-operative lines. As the average cost 
of sending a ton of agricultural produce 
100 miles in England is nearly double that 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary, more 
than double that in Holland, and more 
than three times that in the United States, 
there is a strong case for the nationalisa- 
tion of railways and for the introduction 
of a State Motor Service. Afforestation 
should be carried out as suggested by the 
unanimous recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1909. Finally, grants in 
aid of local services should be systematised 
and made conditional on a national 
minimum standard of efficiency. To how 
much of all these proposals, one might 
ask in conclusion, have Conservative 
and Liberal land reformers any objection to 
offer ? R. P. E. 


a 


THE WAYFARER’S. LIBRARY 


Ir the modern man does. not read 
perhaps it is the publishers who are to 
blame. They provide such an abundance 
of fare that we are tempted to spend most 
of our scanty leisure in discussing our 
choice, quite unable to make up our minds. 
Sevenpenny novels have descended upon 
us like a flood, good, bad, and indifferent 
all clamouring to be read. Into this scene 
of profusion and confusion Messrs. Dent 
descend with the offer of a careful selection 
of the really good things in the wide field 
of light literature. True they do not offer 
it at the rather odd price which suggests 
sixpence for the book and a penny for 
postage. Their Wayfarer’s Library is in 
shilling volumes, but then the reader has 
not to take his chance ofa worthless pur- 
chase, and a dainty appearance is part 
ofthe bargain. The “ Letters from Dorothy 
Osborne to Sir Wm. Temple” in Judge 
Parry’s edition, the ‘‘ Blue Lagoon ’’ by 
H. de Vere Stacpoole, ‘‘ Troy Town’’ by 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch, and many other good 
things which are promised for the coming 


months, will make a wide appeal. The 
book-lover, who is also a faddist on small 
means, will appreciate the silk bookmarker, 
for it raises the volumes into distant 
cousinship to lordly tomes in resplendent 
bindings ; but the coloured frontispiece is 


a little disenchanting to the bibhophile - 


who likes things nice or not at all. Is it 
not too big a concession to the mind 
which has never outgrown its childish 
taste for ‘‘ twopence coloured ’’ instead of 
‘a penny-plain’’?? For ourselves we 
prefer the “‘ penny plain,’’ except when 
we put on daubs-of colour ourselves from 
an old-fashioned paint box to please the 
eyes of the children of the new generation. 


Messrs. WitiiamMs & NorGate 
publish shortly an important work on 
‘Clement of Alexandria,”’ by the Rev. 
R. B..Tollington. It will deal with 
Clement’s theology and moral teaching 
with considerable fulness, and from the 
point of view of ‘‘a study in Christian 
Liberalism ’’ it will discuss the value of 
his interpretation of Christianity for the 
conditions of the present age. 


ANOTHER important book announced by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate is ‘‘ Ritual 
and Belief, Studies in the History of 
Religion,’ by E. 8. Hartland. Special 
attention will be devoted to the social 
origin and significance of religion, emphasis 
being given to the share of human emotion 
and imagination, as at least equally im- 
portant with that of reason, in generating 
and developing religious beliefs and 
practices. 


Mrs. C. W. Harun, author of ‘‘ Pot 
Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’’ and Miss 
Kthel Case have collaborated in writing a 
book entitled ‘* Pot Pourri Mixed by Two,”’ 
which Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will 
publish shortly. The same firm has also 
in preparation ‘‘ St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster: the Church of the House of 
Commons,’’ by the Rev. H. IF. Westlake, 
M.A., custodian and Minor Canon of 
Westminster Abbey. The volume will be 
plentifully illustrated by reproductions 
from old prints and from photographs 
which have been specially taken. 


 <_—— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :— 
Greek Sculpture and Modern Art: Charles 
Waldstein. 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. CasseLtt & Co. :—Preparation for 
Marriage: Walter Hoape, M.A., F.R.S. 
2s. 6d. net. What it Means to Marry: Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb. 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs; Maominztan & Co. 
Son and Brother: Henry James. 12s. net. 

Messrs. W. River & Son, Lp. :—The 
Problems of Psychical Research: Hereward 
Carrington. 7s. 6d. net. Letters from a 
Living Dead Man: Elsa Barker. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—The Way to In- 
dustrial Peace: B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mrssrs. James Nussirt & Co. :—The Folk. 
of Furry Farm : K. F. Purdon, with an Intro- 
duction ey George Birmingham. 6s. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


the unfamiliar vegetation. Here the 
garden hedge is not often hoily or haw- 
thorn, but veronica or escalonia. Veronica 
is a shrub with thick glossy leaves and 
pale purple flowers ; escalonia is another 
shrub with pink flowers. Both are now 
in bloom. Magnolias are trained on many 


-Srxce we came to Falmouth we have | houses, and in due time will hang out 
been constantly reminded that’ Cortiwall | white blossoms, large and fleshy, like 


hes near the track of that wide current 
of warm water we call the Gulf Stream. 
For one thing we are now enjoying the 
mildest climate in England. We can sit 
out-of-doors in all but the worst weather, 
and. when the sun shines March feels like 


May. When we go to a sheltered beacly 


in the bay we are glad to make a pile of 
our coats while we hunt the sands and 
rock pools for sea-side treasures. 

Wherever the rocks are left exposed by 
the tide we find dark, soft, round objects 
sticking at intervals to the stone. Most 
are a bright deep plum colour, others 
bottle green or brownish. The largest 
would cover a five-shilling piece—a three- 
penny bit would amply serve as a plate for 
the smallest. They look rather like doll’s- 
house jellies turned out of a plain round 
mould and set to cool. We push one with 
our finger; it yields a little to pressure, 
but is not removed. We again press 
gently ; this time it sticks tighter. It is 
no jelly, but a living creature. When we 
reach pools of salt water we find scores of 
them sticking to the rock and looking 
brighter because they are wet. Otherwise 
they are for the most part just like those 
out of the water. Here and there, how- 
ever, where the water is deepest, we find 
some which suggest flowers; for out of 
the jelly-like central mass protrude rows 
of feelers which look much like the horns 
of the common snail. These feelers, called 
tentacles, are set in rings like the stamens 
of some flowers, so it will not surprise you 
to be told that these creatures are sea- 
anemonies. When they wave their long 
tentacles in a sun-lit pool they are lovely 
objects. This fleshy fringe is used to 
catch and hold their prey. If you had a 
sea-anemone in an aquarium, and were to 
drop an atom of raw fish or meat into the 
centre of this fringe, the creature would 
curl the feelers inward, open a round mouth 
in the middle of the fringe circle, and 
slowly push the morsel of food into what- 
ever serves it as a stomach. 

We find many pools full of fairy-like 
forests of seaweed growing on the rock, and 
waving gently like real trees whenever a 
breeze stirs the pool. Small fish glide among 
groves of green and yellow and pink 
weed, some of it almost hair-like in its 
delicacy. Crabs of smallest size and lively 
shrimps also enjoy life in these pools. 
One day when we sat down-on the dry 
sand to rest, we took up a handful of it. 
As it dribbled through our fingers we 
noticed that. at least half of what we took 
for coarse sand was small shells, once the 
homes of living creatures. We took up a 
pinch with the thumb and one finger and 
counted the number of shells in it. There 
were eight, all spiral in form and ending in 
a pin-like point. We repeated the ex- 
periment several times and never found 
fewer than five entire shells in a pinch. 
Just think how the sea teems with life! 

Another reminder that Cornwall feels 
the influence of the warm Gulf Stream is 


water lilies. 

We have been in one old garden sloping 
southward almost to the sea, where we 
felt as if we had stepped into picture-book 
life ; for we stood under a eucalyptus tree 
sixty feet high, while all around us grew 
sub-tropical plants and trees, bamboos, 
palms, tree ferns, and many other things 
which one does not expect to see in the 
open air in Great Britain. There were 
banana trees bearing fruit, but not the 
great clusters you see in shops ; only little 
bunches of fruit two or three inches long, 
and not fit to eat. But I saw a fine 
citron tree trained on a wall which bore 
several good-sized citrons, one of which 
was yellow, the rest a lovely dark green. 
In another part a mimosa branched high 
above our heads, bearing large clusters 
of the dainty, feathery, canary-coloured 
flowers one usually sees in the crates in 
Covent Garden market which have come 
from abroad. 

This particular garden has been for 
more than seventy years in the hands of 
one family, all of whom have loved to 
protect wild birds and to induce them to 
make it their home. We were taken 
through it by the head of the house, who 
went up to a tree on which a blue-tit sat 
with an expectant air. He crumbled 
some cake on kis palm, held it out, saying 
‘* Come along Billy,’’ and at once the tit 
alighted on his hand and sat pecking away 
most composedly. Hverything is done to 
make this garden a secure home for birds. 
The very high walls, which shelter it from 
rough winds, protect them and their nests. 
Boxes for nesting in are nailed to tall 
trees. Water and food are constantly 
supplied all the year round. Other blue- 
tits came at our friend’s call and fed 
fearlessly on his fingers. One had been 
taught a pretty trick, for when a crumb 
was tossed into the air it would catch it in 
its descent. We moved lower down the 
garden, and now it-was the turn of the 
robins. ‘‘ Tommy, come Tommy !’’ was 
their signal, and one after another alighted 
to pick crumbs from the friendly hand. 
Now came a surprise. Crumbs were 
placed on our outstretched hands, and at 
once robin after robin came to perch on 
our fingers. Other birds came closer to 
us than I have ever known a mixed group 
of wild birds come. .Chaffinches, hedge 
sparrows, a thrush, all came close about 
our feet to get the crumbs scattered by 
the bolder robins. I noticed that the 
chaffinches did not erect their crests. 
This was a strong proof of their confidence 
in us. It is probable that most of these 
birds had not been many yards beyond 
this garden, and did not know anything 
about guns or stone-throwing, but thought 
all human beings gave birds food and 
water and loving protection. Another 
day, when none of the family accompanied 
us, the birds behaved in exactly the same 
Meare Emity NEWLING. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 
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MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND 
MISSION. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
subscribers and friends of the Mansford- 
street Mission, Bethnal Green, was held 
at the Mission on Tuesday evening, 
March 17. The chair was taken by Dr. 
Drummond, of Oxford, and among the 
speakers were the Rev. H. Gow, the Rev. 
W. G. Cadman, the Rev. J. Ellis, who 
have all been ministers of the church 
since its establishment in’ the present 
buildings, the Rev. G. Cooper, the present 
minister; the Rev. F. K. Freeston, and 
Mr. A. Savage Cooper. 

The report of the committee, which was 
read by Mr. A. H. Punnett, referred with 
deep regret to the death of Mr. Stanton 
Preston, who was not only a constant 
and liberal supporter of all the Society’s 
work, but might also be regarded as one 
of its founders, when the missions at 
Spicer-street and Cambridge Heath were 
amalgamated and the present movement 
was. started at Mansford - street. For 
twenty-five years he acted as joint 
secretary, and to the end of his life his 
personal interest im all that concerned 
the Church and Mission never flagged. 
It was announced that Mr. Preston had 
left a bequest of £500 to the Mission. 
Special reference was also made to the 
new arrangements for convalescent and 
holiday accommodation. Owing to the 
generosity of Mr. Ronald P. Jones, a 
house had been rented at Birchington-on- 
Sea, and they had subsequently received 
an offer from Mr. Jones to build and 
furnish a holiday home. This generous 
offer had been very gratefully accepted. 
It is expected that the new house which 
has been specially designed for the -pur- 
pose will be ready for occupation at 
Whitsuntide. It is estimated that £200 
annually will be required for mainten- 
ance, and towards this £90 has been 
already promised. The committee also 
expressed their gratitude to Mrs. Arthur 
Punnett for the large amount of time and 
thought which she had given to the work 
of the home and the organising of local 
arrangements. The treasurer’s statement 
of accounts was not so favourable as could 
be wished, the deficit at the end of the year 
being increased to £102. The report of 
the Church Committee, which was pre- 
sented by Mr. W. J. Clark, gave full 
details of the work carried on by the 
Sunday school, the Boys’ Own Brigade, 
the Mansford-street Guild, the Window 
Gardening Society, and other institu- 
tions. The Rev. Gordon Cooper, in his 
report for the year, dwelt with the most 
lively feelings of gratitude upon the 
foundation of Mansford House, at Bireh- 
ington, the successful Welcome Service 
which was held on Easter Sunday, when 
nineteen young people were welcomed into 
the membership of the church, and the 
remarkable improvement which had taken 
place during the year in the Preston 
Mens’ Club. Students from Manchester 
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College had again visited the Mission for 
the week-ends in term time. ‘* For twenty- 
five years,’’ he said, in conclusion, ‘‘ the 
Church and Mission has now been estab- 
lished. at’ Mansford-street. It came from 
Spicer-street with the record of fifty years’ 
earnest work behind it, and joined forces 
with the newer movement at Cambridge 
Heath. It began its fresh life at Mans- 
ford-street with high hopes and aspira- 
tions, and with the spirit of Mr. Corkran 
in the hearts of the workers. And what- 
ever may have been the result of all these 
years of endeavour to preach to the people 


the simple ‘message of Jesus Christ, and | 


to fill them with pure and noble ideals of 
life—-one thing I will venture to assert, 
that the spirit in which the work has been 
carried on has never changed. The. spirit 


of friendship and goodwill, the earnest | 


desire to be good and to do good, is, I 
believe, still present to-day. I find the 
atmosphere which this spirit creates most 
refreshing and invigorating, and I trust 
that whatever else may happen, that will 
never show any change or decay.”’ 

In moving the adoption of the reports 
the Chairman referred to the founding 
of the Mission, in which he took some 
share together with Mr. Stanton Preston 
and Mr. David Martineau. He paid a warm 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. 
Stanton Preston, whose friendship and 
sympathy, and the splendid example 
he had set them of noble service and 
generous help, those who had come under 
his influence would always remember 
with feelings of deep gratitude. The 
report, he thought, was satisfactory, and 
ought to put fresh hope into the hearts 
of the workers. It was often said in 
these days that people do not want charity ; 
they want justice; but he thought that 
implied a degraded idea of charity. Some- 
times, of course, charity was regarded 
only as a method of compounding with 
ourselves for leading a selfish lite, but 
true charity was something more than 
this, something nobler and higher even 
than the mere desire to give assistance 
to others, and our later interpretation of 
it as love showed its quality as a dis- 
tinctively Christian virtue. It was, indeed, 
the surrender and dedication of the soul 
to Him whom we like to call by the name 
of Love, whose love has blessed our own 
lives, and sad indeed would it be for the 
world when charity in its highest sense 
passed away. The workers of a charit- 
able institution should love those whom 
they were enabled to help, those with 
whom they co-operated, those even whom 
they did not naturally like, striving to 
lay aside all the little petty jealousies 
which often hindered the work of such 
societies, and just in proportion as this 
spirit entered into their lives and gave 
depth and beauty to their character would 
be their power to do good effectively. 
He believed this was the spirit of the 
ministry of Mansford-street, and those 
who, like the Apostle, had not gold or 
silver to give away, possessed something 
finer than pure gold if they had the in- 
spiration of love, and poured forth what 
they had caught from high communion 
into the hearts of those whom they desired 
to help. They were all responsible one 
for another, and if they concentrated 
themselves in that sense to the service of 


others they would bring them into the 
peace and righteousness of God. 

The Rev. W. G. Cadman seconded the 
adoption of the report. In reviewing 
the work of an institution like the Man- 
ford-street Mission, he thought people did 
not always realise what our cities would 
be like if it were not for such centres of 
religious life and  beneficence. These 
places had played a great part in altering 
the character of London, and it should 
encourage them to think that there were 
people in all parts of the Empire who had 
gone out to those distant lands from 
their Mission. More people were led to 
religion through the heart than the head, 
and wherever there was a genuine effort 
to do good and to be good, there the 
spirit of Jesus Christ was being manifested 
although his name was not necessarily 
acknowledged. In that spirit the work 
at Mansford-street had always been done, 
with the Church as the centre of all its 
activities. 

The Rev. H. Gow paid a warm 
tribute to the late Mr. Stanton 
who had, he said, cared more for the 
Mission than for anything else outside 
his own family. It was not. always 
realised how much faith and love were 
required to start such an enterprise, and 
their deep gratitude was due to the 
splendid workers of the past, and to those 
of the present time who were carrying on 
their high traditions, for the enthusiasm 
and unselfishness which they had brought 
to the task of helping and uphiting those 
around them. He felt all present would 
wish to join in expressing their sense of 
the inspiration and benefit they had 
received through the example of Mr. 
Preston, who had been such a true friend 
to the Mission and its ministers for twenty- 
five years, and their sympathy with Miss 
Preston in the loss she had sustained. 

The Rev. John Ellis seconded this 
informal resolution, referrig to Mr. 
Preston as a man full of sympathy, whose 
mind was extraordinarily receptive of 
new ideas, and quick to seize an oppor- 
tunity of helping a good cause. The 


personal 
Preston, 


| resolution was passed in silence, all stand- 


ing. 

The officers and committee for the 
ensuing year were elected on the motion 
of Mr. Savage Cooper, seconded by 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. The 
Rev. F. K. Freeston proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Rev. Gordon Cooper 
for the enthusiasm and energy with which 
he carried on the Mission, and to the 
helpers and workers who are associated 
with him. He could not- praise Mr. 
Cooper in his presence, but he wished to 
lay stress on that word enthusiasm, 
which so justly described his work, for it 
was not an enthusiasm that was all splash 
and noise, but the persistent going forward 
of a locomotive drawing the load behind 
it. As for the workers, they, too, would 


not want to be thanked, for surely they. 


felt it was a privilege to help in such a 
cause and under such a leader. Mr. 
Clark seconded the resolution, which was 
carvied with acclamation. 

The Rey. Gordon Cooper thanked the 
meeting for its cordial expression of 
approbation, and read some messages 
which he had received from various 
friends of the Mission—Miss Upton, Mr. 


Henry Thompson, Miss Spurgeon, and — 
Mr. Brown, now of Faversham. He 
would like to say that they were by no 
means satisfied to live on the traditions 
of the past, but were determined that 
those who came after them should have 
cause to speak as well of them as they 
spoke of those who had. gone before. 
Referring to the realisation of their dream 
in the building of Mansford House, he 
begged to offer to Mr. Ronald Jones their 
hearty thanks for his generous and 
splendid gift. Mrs. Classon Drummond, 
in seconding, reminded the meeting that 
the home at Birchington was not only 
a symbol of Mr. Jones’s generosity and 
skill, but it was also full of symbols of 
other people’s love and service, notably 
Mrs. Punnett’s, who had done so much 
to ensure its wise ordering and comfort 
and economy. 

Mr. Ronald P. Jones responded in a 
few words, attributing the inspiration for 
anything he had been able to do to the 
personal influence of My. Cooper. A 
vote of thanks to Dr. Drummond for 
acting as chairman was proposed by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson and seconded by Mr. 
Foster. The benediction, pronounced by 
Dr. Drummond, closed the proceedings. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual meeting was held in the 
Hope-street Church Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 14. There was a good 
attendance, and the proceedings proved 
to be most interesting and stimulating. 
The Rev. J. Collins Odgers, from the chair, 
proposed the adoption of the report. 
Naturally, he said, their attention would 
be drawn towards the work of the new 
Minister-at-Large. They were most happy 
in securing the services of Mr. Roberts, 
who must be congratulated on the great 
success of the recent Hope Hall meeting. 
It was an achievement to gather 450 
earnest listeners. He confessed he went 
to the meeting with trepidation, but the 
kindliness, sympathy and tact displayed 
by the lecturer had convinced him that, 
conducted in such a manner, nothing but 
good could arise from the public treatment 
of even the most controversial questions. 
The Religious Freeman was an able 
production. Speaking on the reports of 
the Missionary-Ministers, he was struck 
with the fruitful work of Mr. Short at 
Bootle, and was much impressed by the 
good work generally done in their difficult 
outposts. They much regretted the resig- 
nations of the Rev. R. Nicol Cross from 
Southport, the Rev. J. Bellamy Higham 
from St. Helens, the Rev. S. H. Street 
from Garston, and the resignation from 
West Kirby and retirement from active 
continuous service of their old and valued 
friend, the Rev. H. W. Hawkes. He hoped 
Mr. Hawkes would for long be heard from 
their various pulpits. They heartily wel- 
comed the incoming of the Rev. Dr. 
Rattray to Ullet-road Church, the Rev. 
J. H. Saunders to the Domestic Mission, 
Mill-street ; the Rev. Charles Roper to 
West Kirby, and the Rev. William Jellie 
to Southport, and wished Dr. Mellor every 
success at Hope-street Church. 


“been impossible twenty years ago. 
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Dr. Mellor, in seconding, hoped the 


financial deficit would be made up without 


trenching upon the Evans’ Fund, spoke 
of the difficulties of such isolated posts as 
Crewe, and, regarding the new enter- 
prises, considered that if the Association 
only furthered the publication of the 
Religious Freeman the good work of the 
Association would be justified. Mr. C. 


Sydney Jones, proposing a vote of thanks 


to the missionaries, said he thought such 
a meeting as that in Hope Hall would have 
His 
sympathy went out to the workers in the 
more isolated places. The subscription 
list must not be allowed to go down, and 
he agreed with Dr. Mellor that the new 
fund should be a stimulus to their own 
giving. Columbus, he reminded them, 


- discovered America in very small ships, 


and if he had commanded a Mauretania 
he could not have discovered any greater 
continent. Mr. A. S. Thew, seconding, 
declared his high appreciation of the work 
of the missionaries. The Rev. G. Pegler, 
in reply, spoke of the nature of the work 
at Crewe. He thought an eight-hours’ day 
would tend to the interests of religious 
worship. The Rev. Walter Short thanked 
the Liverpool friends, and especially Mrs. 
and Miss Holt, for their generosity, financial 
and personal, towards the Bootle bazaar, 
and gave interesting details of the efforts 
of the Bootle congregation in the impor- 
tant matters of civic welfare, instancing 
child study, secondary scholarship for gizls, 
and care committees. The Rev. J. B. 
Higham asserted his pride in having been 
associated with the St. Helens congregation. 
They were people who came for ideas and 
ideals, and put principle before interest. 
The Rev. H. W. Hawkes testified to the 
wonderful kindness of friends towards him- 
sclf in his retirement. At West Kirby 
there were some of the salt of the earth. 
He was convinced of the absolute religious- 
ness of liberal religion. The Rev. S. H. 
Street gave an account of the peculiar 
local circumstances that, especially in the 
great number of families emigrating, had 
militated against prosperity in the Garston 
congregation. He warmly thanked the 
Liverpool people for the exceedingly cordial 
treatment of Mrs. Street and himself dur- 
ing their time in the district. The Rev. 
H. D. Roberts briefly stated that 40,000 
copies of the Religuus Freeman had 
been distributed. They must first foster 
the sweet centres of established worship 
and then endeavour to create an atmos- 
phere in which dogmatics, illiberalities, and 
intolerances should disappear. After the 
Rev. Charles Roper had acknowledged the 
heartiness with which he had been re- 
ceived, the election of twelve members of 
the Council appointed by the subscribers 
was proposed by the-Rev. T. Lloyd Jones 
and seconded by the Rey. J. L. Haigh, 


- and a yote of thanks to the chairman for 


presiding, and to the chairman (Mr. R. 
H. Armstrong) and committee of Hope- 
street Church for their hospitality and the 
use of the church hall was proposed by 
the Rev. Charles Craddock and seconded 
by Mr. W. H. Thomas. 

A spuit of buoyancy and cheerfulness 
characterised the meeting; and it was 
felt, in the words of one of the speakers, 
that there was ‘‘ never a moment when 
religion was more necessary and more 


intense,’’ and that in a right spirit of 
humility and pride great things called 
to be done. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 
A COLONIAL APPOINTMENT. 


Tue Rev. G. Coverdale Sharpe, who 
recently resigned the pulpit of the Unit- 
arian Church, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
is on a brief visit to England prior to his 
departure for Vancouver, B.C., where he 
is shortly to assume the ministry left 
vacant through the illness of the Rev. 
Matthew R. Scott. The church at Johan- 
nesburg was established during the mis- 
slonary journey of the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
who travelled in South Africa on behalf 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association some three years ago. During 
Mr. Sharpe’s residence in Johannesburg 
considerable progress has been made with 
the fund which is being collected for a new 
church building, towards which the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has 
contributed £100. Mr. G. W. Brown and 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, as members of the 
Executive, are collecting a further sum of 
£400 (of which £200 has been received) 
to complete the purchase of the site. 

Occasion was taken of Mr. Sharpe’s 
presence in London last week to invite 
him to meet the Executive Committee of 
the Association. The president, Mr. George 
H. Leigh, was in the chair ; and there were 
also present the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, vice- 
chairman of the Committee, and founder 
of the Johannesburg Church; the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, chairman of the Foreign 
and Colonial Committee, who has also 
made missionary journeys as the repre- 
sentative of the Association, and a full 
attendance of the members of the Kxecu- 
tive. The President extended a very 
cordial welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe, 
and spoke in appreciation of the work 
accomplished in Johannesburg. The Rey. 
Charles Hargrove took for the text of a 
characteristic little address : “* The arduous 
work of the man who succeeds when the 
novelty of the founding of a church has 
passed away.” He referred to a significant 
letter received from the Johannesburg 
Church as to the success of Mr. Sharpe, 
and declared that the Association could 
send him on his way to Vancouver confident 
of his power to do the work awaiting him. 
The Rev. W. G. Tarrant referred to some 
of the difficulties connected with church 
work in Johannesburg, where religion had 
been’ designated ‘* a back number.” So 
much, therefore, the greater need to make 
it ““a present number.”’ He hoped that 
the Rev. R. J. Hall, who had followed Mr. 
Sharpe in Africa, after his ministry in 
Auckland, would be able to build success- 
fully on the foundation already laid. He 
referred in cordial terms to the visit of 
Mrs. Sharpe’s father (Mr. Brown, of Johan- 
nesburg), and to the absence of Mr. G. W. 
Brown, one of the most active members 
of the Colonial and Foreign Committee, 
who was away in Cannes. 

_Mr. Sharpe, in acknowledging the wel- 
come, referred to the occasion, two and a 
half years ago, when, ina spirit of chastened 
optimism, he met the Committee prior to 
his departure for South Africa. He heard 


much on his arrival of the difficulties to be 
encountered, and had hardly looked for- 
ward to the extraordinary steadfastness, 
stability, and trustworthiness of the small 
group of people among whom his lot was 
cast. Mr. Tarrant fortunately had made 
a profound impression on them, and many 
of them were prepared for great sacrifices. 
He did not think a finer, stouter, or more 
dependable body of Unitarians could be 
found than those of the Johannesburg 
congregation. They had gone through 
fire and had come out purified. He stood 
that afternoon pretty much as he did two 
and a half years ago, excepting that he was 
harder and tougher. He was at least 
perfectly sure that what was now set him 
to be done he could do with a courage and 
determination equal to that of most men. 
He thought he had got to know something 
about Colonial requirements; and the 
justification for his further adventure was 
that it would be a pity to waste the expen- 
sive education, bestowed upon him in that 
distant field, on work that did not require 
that particular quality. He had no lack of 
faith in England, or Unglish Unitarianism ; 
but he had tremendous faith in our faith, 
and he felt that it had a world-wide adapt- 
ability, and was especially required by 
those who live under the trying and disinte- 
grating conditions of new countries. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

Wes have received the following Manifesto 
for publication :— 

‘“ We, the undersigned, welcome the 
Importation of Plumage Prohibition Bill 
now before Parliament, and we believe 
that it is the duty of Parliament to pass it, 
and that public opinion will applaud their 
so doing. The present Bill is the result 
of eareful and prolonged investigations. 
The export of the plumage of wild birds 
has been prohibited from India, and from 
the majority of the Crown Colonies. Tae 
United States of America and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia have sifted the 
question, and passed laws prohibiting both 
export and import. A strong feeling in 
favour of legislation on these lines is grow- 
ing in Germany, France, Austria, Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium. Attempts 
to regulate the traffic would be futile 
on account of the insurmountable difii- 
culties with respect to laws and their en- 
forcement in the countries from which a 
large proportion of the birds come ; there- 
fore, the most effectual way to prescrve 
wild birds is by the enactment of laws 
prohibiting importation in support of the 
regulations which forbid export. In 1908, 
when a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords took evidence on the importation of 
plumage, the official returns showed that 
under £100,000 represented the value of ~ 
‘ fancy feathers > annually imported into 
England, 80 per cent. of which are im- 
mediately re-exported to be worked up 
abroad. Although the financial interests 
involved are not large, the destruction of 
useful and precious bird life is stupendous, 
as is well known. It is our belief that the 
passing of the Bill will be immensely 
beneficial, and will inflict no hardships 
either on merchants or on workers in 
factories and warehouses. Finally, we 
approve of the provision made by this Bill 
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for the confiscation (as in the U.S.A.) 
of forbidden plumage forming part of the 
wearing apparel or in the possession of any 
person landing in England. In our opinion 
it will be only right and fair that women 
who persist in wearing plumage not per- 
mitted by the Bill, should be compelled 
to surrender it.’’ 

The Manifesto has been signed by 
the Duchess of Portland, the Countess 
of Aberdeen, Miss Clementina Black, 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Rosalind Countess 
of Carlisle, Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Garrett 
Fawcett, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, Mrs. 
John Galsworthy, the Right Hon. Lady 
Jilford, the Hon. Lily Montagu, the 
Countess of Portsmouth, the Lady Laura 
Ridding, Her Highness the Ranee of 
Sarawak, Mrs. Philip Snowden, the Lady 
Henry Somerset, the Duchess of Somerset, 
Miss Ellen Terry, the Lady Rosetta Weigall. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the board of 
managers was held on Friday 13th inst. 
at’ Essex Hall, London, the Rev. Dz. 
Carpenter presiding. Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones was elected a manager in place of 
Mr. C. Sydney Jones, resigned. The 
resignation of Mr. John Lawson was also 
received, and an invitation extended to 
another gentleman to take the vacant 
place. The annual report and statement 
of accounts were presented by the Secretary 
(the Rey. C. J. Street) and the Treasurer 
(Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke), approved, and 
ordered to be printed and circulated. 
The report shows that 114 beneficiaries 
were on the books at the end of the year, 
of whom 11 are already in receipt of pension 
or annuity. Ten beneficiary members 
had died during the twelve years in which 
the Fund had been in existence, and in 
seven of these cases £1,894 7s. 3d. had been 
paid to the representatives. In the other 
cases the insurance had been for pension 
only. The accounts showed a small deficit 
on the year’s working, due to the diminish- 
ing income from’ subscriptions, which 
gives some concern to the board. A 
donation of £1C0 had been received from 
Mr. Cedric R. Boult, and legacies of £100 
each notified from the representatives 
of the late Miss Gaskell and Mr. Henry 
Rutt. Three new applications under the 
ordinary tables were granted and two 
applications for assistance towards special 
insurance. 
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On Friday, March 27, at 8 o’clock, Mr. 
John M. Robertson, M.P.,; is to deliver the 
filth Conway Memorial Lecture at South 
Place Chapel, Finsbury, his subject being 
‘The Life Pilgrimage of Moncure Con- 
way.’’ Mr. Edward Clodd will preside, 
and adinission will be free. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Beifast.—The annual meeting of the Belfast 
Domestic Mission was held in the Central Hall, 
Rosemary-street, on March 9, Mr. Bowman 
Malcolm presiding. The reports of the Com- 
mittee, and of the various institutions con- 
nected with the Mission, which were read by 
Miss Charlotte Bruce, secretary, stated that 
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the work had been carried on in a most satis- 
factory way under the care of the Rev. F. 
Woolley and Mrs. Woolley, who had given 
their time unceasingly to advancing the 
interests of the Mission. The financial posi- 
tion was also satisfactory, and they had kept 
out of debt. The society has recently received 
a donation of £50 from the sum left by Lady 
Harland for distribution among the charities 
in the city. Mr. Hugh Erskine read the report 
of the Benevolent Society, and the Rev. F. 
Woolley, missionary, in a report dealing with 
the general work, alluded in warm terms 
to the spirit of devotion to the highest ideals, 
and the enterprise and self-sacrifice which 
inspired the congregation and encouraged 
them in their activities, in spite of the losses 
by death and emigration and an overwhelm- 
ing amount of sickness. The old unreasoning 
prejudice was disappearing, and they had 
broken new ground, but they were not able 
to utilise it to the fullest extent for lack 
of labourers. The adoption of the reports was 
moved from the chair, the Rev. M. Turner 
seconding, and the Rev. Dr. Rattray, from 
Liverpool, supporting the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. Dr. Rattray gave an 
interesting account of the domestic missions 
in Liverpool. Thanks were given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Woolley, the voluntary workers, especially 
Dr. Malcolm Brice Smyth, and to the chairman 
for presiding at the meeting. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—We understand that 
Mr. George Ward will conclude his ministry 
at the Churchgate-street Church at the end of 
May, instead of Christmas, as was previously 
arranged. 

Gullempton.—A very satisfactory balance 
sheet of the New Chapel Building Fund has 
just been issued, which shows a balance in 
hand of over £23. The successor to the old 
chapel, which collapsed on March 24, 1912, 
and an adjoining schoolroom were opened 
last June, and it is gratifying to know that the 
cost of erecting these buildings has been 
cleared by the efforts of the congregation, who 


gave time and labour as well as money for the 


purpose, and the generous donors who assisted 
them. The need of an organ is, however, 
greatly felt, and an appeal is now being made 
for funds to provide a new instrument. The 
original organ was wrecked with the old build- 
ing, and since then a small American organ, 
kindly lent by a member of the church, has 
been used. This, however, is quite inadequate 
for the services. Itis estimated that a suitable 
organ can be built at a cost of about £150, 
towards which the balance in hand referred to 
will be given, together with the proceeds of an 
amateur dramatic performance in the largest 
hall of the town for which the young people 
of the congregation are now preparing. Sub- 
scriptions will be gratefully received by the 
minister, the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, Chud- 
leigh Cottage, Cullompton, or by Mr. Mark W. 
Woolcott, treasurer, No. 1, Pen-y-dre, Cul- 
lompton. 

Evesham.—There was a large attendance 
at the Oat-street Schoolroom on Friday, March 
13, when a presentation was made to the Rey. 
W. E. Williams and Mrs. Williams on the 
oceasion of their approaching departure 
for New Zealand. Mr. Williams has been 
Minister at the Oat-street Chapel for the past 
four years, and during that time both he and 
Mrs. Williams have endeared themselves 
to the members of the congregation and to a 
large circle of friends outside. On Friday 
night Mr. and Mrs. Williams were presented 
with. a purse of money and an illuminated 
address by Mr. Geoffrey New on behalf of the 
congregation. In making the presentation 
Mr. New said they felt they had had a good 
man, a good preacher, and one who took a 
deep interest in the welfare of the congregation. 
They would be sorry to lose him, and would 
look back upon his ministry with thankfulness. 
They could only wish that in his future work 
in the Antipodes he would have many years 
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in the cause of religion, and would be appre- 
ciated, and have friends and every happiness 
in the new home to which he and his wife were 
going. Mr. A. H. Martin, as one of the oldest 
members of the congregation, also paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Williams’ work. Mr. Williams 
said he did not want to sound a note of sadness. 
He had been with them only a matter of four 
years—not a very long time ; but in that time 
he felt he had won the affection of the people 
he had tried to serve. The work of a minister 
was the most difficult work to learn, and he 
felt in those four years he had been learning, 
and what he had learnt would be of profit to 
him in the difficult task before him. He would 
be in a church standing for the same ideals 
though it would be in another land. It was 
made clear to him that the need was great, and 
the cause wanted a minister, and it was 
pointed out that he was one of the men who 
was just suited for it, and after deliberation 
with his wife they had made up their minds 
to go. He thanked them all from the bottom 
of his heart. There were large congregations 
at the Oat-street Chapel at both morning and 
evening service on Sunday, when Mr. Williams 
preached his farewell sermons, 
~Frenchay.—Evening services are conducted 
at the Unitarian Chapel at Frenchay, near 
Bristol, by a group of lay helpers, whose 
efforts are much appreciated by those who still 
support the cause of liberal religion in that 
neighbourhood. An appeal is now being 
made, however, for a new harmonium, as it is 
no longer possible to use the old one, and it is 
hoped that friends in Bristol or elsewhere 
will come to the assistance of the members 
of the congregation, who are anxious that the 
services should still be maintained in a suitable 
manner. Contributions will be gratefully 


received either by Mr. W. Norgrove, treasurer, _ 


22, Alma-road, Clifton, Bristol, or Mr. W. C. 
Watkins, secretary, 5, Luccombe-hill, Redland, 
Bristol. The first chapel at Frenchay was 
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built in 1691, the present one dates from 1720, — 


and during the ministry of the Rev. Samuel 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph Priestley occupied the 
pulpit when staying in the neighbourhood. 
It is interesting to recall that Michael Maurice, 
the father of Frederick Denison” Maurice, 
was minister from 1815-1824. 

Leeds: Hunsiet—School anniversary ser- 
vices were held on Sunday, 15th inst., con- 
ducted by the Rev. H. Fisher Short, of Park- 
lane, Wigan. Mr. Short also conducted a 
Guild service in the chapel on Monday evening. 
As Seerctary of the Conference Guilds Associa- 
tion, and interested in a guild recently estab- 
lished at Hunslet, he gave a very inspiring 
address. The local minister, the Rev. F. 
Coleman, also took part. The Guild was 
established in November last, and already 
numbers 42 members. 

Londen: Blackfriars Mission and Stamford 
Street Ghapel.—The annual old scholars’ re- 
union was held at the chapel on Saturday, 
March 14, when, in spite of unfavourable 
weather, there was a very fair attendance. A 
welcome was given to those present by the 
minister, the Rev. W. J. Piggott, and the Rey. 
W. Copeland Bowie, formerly minister of the 
chapel, addressed the gathering. The Revs. 
John C. Ballantyne and W. Jellie, also former 
ministers, who were unable to be present, sent 
greetings. A programme of music and re- 


citations was provided by Mrs. Orr, Miss E. | 


Bredall and Miss M. Francis. 

Manchester, Longsight—The annual meet- 
ing of the church was held on Saturday last, 
under the presidency of the chairman, Mr. W. 
H. Jones. The report showed that with the 
proceeds of the late bazaar the mortgage on 
the~church property had been paid off, the 
church and school cleaned and decorated, and 
the new organ (to cost. £500) put in hand. It 
referred to the loss the church had sustained 
in the death of Mr. John Heys and Mrs. 
Monks. It also showed that’ the number of 
enrolled church members was 180, being 32 
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‘more than in 1909, and 26 more than last year. 


The usual votes of thanks were passed, and an 
address was given by the minister, the Rev. B. 
O. Constable, whose annual letter formed part 
of the report. 

Mountain Ash, Glam.—The Brotherhood 
Church is making an effort to raise £500 to 
clear off the debt, and to complete their build- 
ing scheme. To this end a sale of work was 
held on Wednesday last, and proved most 
successful. The proceedings were opened by 
Miss M. Williams, Caecoed, Aberdare. Visi- 
tors were present from Merthyr, Aberdare, and 
Pontypridd. The results of the sale were £29. 

Sheffield.—The Sheffield and District Unit- 
arian and Free Christian Sunday School Union 
held its annual meeting in Channing Hall on 
March 12. The meeting was a very successful 
one, every school being well represented. 
The Secretary reported an excellent year’s 
work in connection with the quarterly meet- 
ings. The returns from the various schools 
in the Union showed that the number of 
scholars was 1,105, and tcachers 121. The 
Visitor, in presenting his report, spoke of the 
increasing efficiency of the teachers in the 
various schools. Mr. H. T. Broadbent, presi- 
dent of the Manchester District Association, 
emphasised the great need of the Sunday 
schools, and outlined the work his Associa- 
tion was doing to help the teacher and the 
school to attain greater perfection in method 
and equipment. The following were elected 
officers for the year :—President, Mr. W. Lay- 
cock; Visitor, Mr. S. E. Deeley; Secretary, 
Mr. H. Smith 

Stourbridge.—The annual meeting of the 
congregation was held on Thursday, March 12. 
Good reports were given of the various societies 
connected with the church, but the unsatis- 
factory state of the finances call for serious 
consideration. A resolution was passed pro- 
posing to admit young people between the 
the ages of 18 and 21, on payment of Is. per 
annum, as Associate members with all duties 
and privileges of membership except voting 
power. 

West Bromwich: the late Mr. Alfred Cad- 
dick.—By the death, which took place at Las 
Palmas on Saturday, March 7, of Mr. Alfred 
Caddick, of Glenfield, Sutton Coldfield, Lodge- 
road Church, West Bromwich, has lost one 
of its oldest members and most generous 
friends. Mr. Caddick was a son of the late 
Mr. Elisha Caddick, solicitor, of West Brom- 
wich, and followed his father’s profession. He 
was articled to his brother Mr. Edward Caddick, 
now of Wellington-road, Edgbaston, and was 
admitted as a solicitor in 1863. He married 
a daughter of Dr. John Armstrong, of Graves- 
end. For practically half a century Mr. A. 
Caddick has been a conspicuous figure in the 
social and public life of the town. He was a 
member of the Board of Guardians from 1873 
to 1879, and was chairman of the Board in 
1878. He took a great interest in education, 
and was for many years a member of the 
School Board. He was also for many years a 
member of the old Board of Improvement 
Commissioners. At the incorporation of the 
Borough of West Bromwich, he was appointed 
Town Clerk, which position he held until 1911. 
He was also Clerk of the Peace for the Borough. 
He was concerned with the establishment of 
the West Bromwich Institute, and there were 


- few institutions of note aiming at the educa- 


tional and general well-being of the town in 
which he has not taken a more or less active 
interest. He was a great believer in all forms 
of healthy athletic exercises, and was an 
enthusiastic cricketer, Alpinist, and golfer. 
He was one of the founders of the Unitarian 
Church in West Bromwich, and took a deep 
interest in its welfare. At the Sale of Work on 
Wednesday last, Mr. J. J. Bowater, chairman 
of the Vestry Committee, alluded to the great 
loss the Church had sustained by Mr. Caddick’s 
death, and a resolution of sympathy with his 
bereaved family was passed. 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE INTERNATIONALISM OF LABOUR. 

In an article on ‘‘ The Limitations of 
Nationalism,’’ in War and Peace, Mr. J. 
A. Hobson points out that there is an 
aspect of the movement towards inter- 
nationalism, typified, so far, chiefly by 
the Hague Conference, which has not 
yet received enough attention—namely, 
the ‘‘ growing inability of the single 
State to deal successfully with issues of 
labour policy.’’ Improvements in the 
conditions of labour within a single national 
area, he points out, ‘‘ are likely to be 
frustrated or impaired by the refusal of 
other countries, whose workexs are supply- 
ing the same markets as ours, to adopt 
the same labour policy.’’ This’ does not, 
of course, mean that we are not to insist 
upon better conditions in our own country, 
but it points to a time when no country 
will be self-sufficing, and when we shall 
be compelled by economic forces, if not 
by humanitarian motives, to link ourselves 
with other nationalities on terms of co- 
operation and goodwill, to secure industrial 
reform and the common welfare of the 
worker throughout the world. 


Type For Burinp READERS. 

The recent discussion in Parliament 
on the needs of the blind gives special 
interest to a letter in the Tvmes from Mr. 
C. Arthur Pearson, hon. treasurer of the 
National Institute for the Bind, who 
deals with the question of the suitability 
of Braille as the best form of embossed 
type for blind readers. The founder of 
the Institute, Dr. T. R. Armitage, himself 
blind, introduced the system of Louis 
Braille—a blind Frenchman—into this 
country in 1868, and adapted it to the 
English language with the help of half 
a dozen blind friends. The system re- 
mained unaltered till 1907, when it was 


rrevised by 24 experts who formed the 


British Braille Committee. The Americans 
altered this system, and made what was 
practically another system, thus causing 
some complications for people who all 
speak the same language. This led to 
the formation of the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee, which carried on extensive inves- 
tigations for eight years. Their report 
was to the effect that the British Braille 
system was the best that human minds 
could devise, and it is hoped that this 
report will be adopted at an important 
meeting to be held in San Francisco in 1915. 
ALCOHOL AND CONSUMPTION IN FRANCE. 

The spread of drinking in France has 
provoked a long letter to the Paris press 
from M. Henri Schmidt, Deputy for the 
Vosges and President of the new militant 
temperance society known as ‘* L’Alarme,’’ 
which has distinguished itself by an 
active crusade against intemperance in 
different parts of the country. In the 
most sober districts of France, according 
to M. Schmidt, the least number of deaths 
from tuberculosis is 1:95 per 1,000. On 
the other hand, in Western France, where 
the consumption of alcohol is large, the 
proportion of deaths due to tuberculosis 
is 2:61 per 1,000 ; the maximum of deaths 
from tuberculosis—4:54 per 1,000—is 
attained by the area round Paris, where 
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the influence of alcohol is joined to that. 
of bad housing and exhausting conditions 
of life. Tuberculosis tends to increase 
in the country, particularly in the districts 
where the right of private distilling exists. 
M. Schmidt quotes Dr. Brunon as saying 
that alcohol is in some cases put into 
babies’ bottles, especially in Normandy, 
where the largest number of mothers 
addicted to alcohol is found. 


Dr. ALBERT GoBat. 

The death is announced of Dr. Albert 
Gobat, the director of the International 
Peace Bureau in Berne. He was the son 
of a Protestant pastor, and from 1884 to 
1890 he was.a member of the Standerat, 
or Swiss State Council. Dr. Gobat was 
the first secretary and one of the founders 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, and in 
1902, in conjunction with Ele Ducommun, 
he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
He was the author of a well-known work 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire de la Suisse, Racontée 
au Peuple.’’ 

MemorIAL 10 ELIZABETHAN PLAYERS. 

The Shakespeare League has placed a 
mural tablet in the north aisle of Shoreditch 
Church, commemorating Richard Burbage , 
James Burbage, and other Elizabethan 
players who were buried in this church. 
Sir George Alexander, at the unveiling 
ceremony, reminded his hearers . that 
James Burbage, by securing a Royal patent 
for his company, “‘ The Earl of Leicester’s 
servants,’’ took the first important step 
in transferring the actor from the position 
of a rogue and vagabond in the eyes of ~ 
society into a citizen like other citizens, 
entitled to the respect of his fellows as 
long as his conduct deserved it. The 
other thing he did was to build and keep 
going, in the face of every sort of dis- 
couragement, difficulty, sacrifice, and loss 
the first enclosed theatre in the country. 
The tablet is placed in its present position 
‘*to the Glory of God’’—thus runs the 
first part of the inscription—‘‘ and in 
acknowledgment of the work done for 
English drama by the players, musicians, 
and other men of the theatre who are 
buried within the precincts of this Church, 
and in particular to the memory of those 
who are named below.’’ The memorial 
also includes a seat in the church garden, 
which is now used as a public open space. 
Worxkine Girts’ Mip-Day MEAL. 

A scheme is on foot to provide dining 
rooms and rest rooms in different parts of 
London for the thousands of work girls 
who have no means of obtaining a good 
mid-day meal, and are thus exposed to 
many of the temptations of the streets, 
including gambling, to which a reference 
has been made in our columns. A drawing 
room meeting was held last week at 
the house of Mr. George Macmillan, who 
stated that efforts were being made* in 
conjunction with the National Organisation 
of Girls’ Clubs to meet this crying need. 
A start would be made in Knightsbridge, 
a typical area, where there were a great 
nunrber of small dressmakers and milliners. 
The scheme would be self-supporting, 
and the sum needed to start it was only 
£1,000. It is understood that a good 
working proposal has already been received 
from one of London’s well-known caterers. 
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Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 49. 
By Puitie H. WILLIAMs. 
BLACK, (3 men.) 


Y Zi), 
GEG 


Z 


WHITE. (8 men.) 
- White to play and mate in three moves, 


SoLuTion or No. 47. 
1. Q takes P (key-move). 

Correct solutions have been received from 
Rev. B. C. Constable, A. J. Hamblin, O. 
Lupton, F. 8. M. (Mayfield), E. C. (Highbury), 
W. T. M. (Sunderland), W. Williams, D. 
Amos,.E. Wright, Rev. I. Wrigley. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. Wiiiine (U.S.A.).—Kindly send your 
exact address. Thanks for promise. 

E. C. (Highbury).—I regret. having omitted 
your name for No. 46. 

Rev. Arruur Baker (Jersey).—Thanks for 
the interesting end-game. 

A. J. Hameptin.—The problem is a poor 
one, but then I knew so little about problems. 
You may be interested to see the diagram 
given below, which is still more ef a curiosity ! 
Capture keys are not necessarily bad, however. 
Several of our solvers have failed. 


Our No. 49 was published in a provincial 
paper in 1911, and the identical position 
appears in Deutsche Schachblatter, December 7 
ult., under the name O. Dehler. This is, of 
course, an accident, but it is curious to find 
another worker representing the same idea 
in exactly the same form. 


The following small diagram gives my very 
first attempt at composition. Knowing -no- 
thing of problems, I fondly imagined a three- 
mover to be ¢éasier 
to compose! It is a 
quaint position, but 
has been found diffi- 
cult. tt offends all 
the tenets of proble- 
matic construction. 
It is, however, the 
pioneer of over 900 
problems which I 
have composed. I 
well remember buying 
a dozen copies of the 
London Evening Post 
of April 13, 1889, in which it appeared 
under my initials. 1 have no recollection 
whatever how I came’ to construct it. © ~~ 


No. 49a. 
BLACK (6 men)w 


J 


Yy YY, 


‘ype 
= 
Y 


a Zp. 
WHITE (8 men). 
White mates in three. 
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Chatham Unitarian Church.| soarp and wRestdence, &. 


“Silver” Anniversary Fund. 


The Committee are reluctantly compelled 
to appeal outside the Congregation for 
assistance towards raising the £100 necessary 
for repairs to Church and Organ. 

Previously acknowledged 

Dr. Courtney Kenny... See 

One guinea :—Mrs. Miskin, Mr. 

TT. C. Lamb, Mrs. Green, Mr. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANOS.— 

Miss Anice E. Passavantr receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. ~ er 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss EB. 
Kinesron, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 


T. Seaton ose an ee 4 0 | street, Tavistock-square, W.C (udar Dini 4 
Half-guinea :—Mr. F. Roberts, , pea: niversity 
Mr Shindle: Mr. 0. Willis; 11 6 oye eee 
Smaller sums © mathe oak lene ; 
£52 7 6 UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 


Ideal Winter Boarding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold running 
water, lavatory basins, electric light, and 
penny in slot gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food. Reform. and 
ordinary diet.—Tariff from. Mr. and. Mrs. 
MassinGuam, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


Further contributions will be gratefully 
received by the Treasurer, Mrs. Wood, 10, 
Borstal-road, Rochester. 

A. Hupson, Hon. See. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, MORGAN STREET, 
PONTYPRIDD. 


NNUAL SALE OF WORK, &c. 


(under the auspices of the above branch 
of the British League of Unitarian Women), 
on Thursday, April 2,1914,at3p.m. Proceeds 
in aid of Church Building Renovations. 

Opener: Mrz. GOMER Li. THOMAS. 
Ail contributions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledge by the Hon. Sec., Mrs. JoHN 
Lewis, Tophil!, Pontypridd. 


EFFRA ROAD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
BRIXTON. 


SALE. OF WORK will be held in 

the Schoolroom on Saturday, March 28. 

Opened at 3 p.m., by Mrs. ALFRED WILSON. 
Friends cordially invited. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING, to which 
Friends are cordially invited, will 
be held at Stamford Street Chapel, 
S.E.,on Tuesday, March 31, 1914. 
Dr. L. P. JACKS will preside, supported 
by the Rev. W. J. PIGGOTT (Minister), 
Rev. W. COPELAND BOWIE, C. F. 
PEARSON, Hsq., and others. 
Tea and Coffee 7 p.m. Meeting 7.45 p.m. 
A. A. TAYLER, Hon. Sec. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


EIGH-ON-SEA.—To Let, furnished 
Bedroom and Sitting-room, in pleasant 
situation, Private family, 10s. weekly.— 
Address, “ X.,’’ c/o Church Lending Library, 
Rectory Grove, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. — 


19" CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, Cannon STREET, EC. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS, 
Cheirman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
yl ec ikea? ah A. HaRDCAsTuE, 


LEsLI£ T. BURNETT. | Miss CeEciL GRADWELL. 
HumpuHrReY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and — 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments sre withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. , 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. . Prospectus free. ; 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Alanager. 


———— 


UCKABACK TOWELLING of: 
Genuine Irish Linen in bundles of 
Remnants, sufficient to make 6 full-size Bed- 
room Towels. Price 4s. 6d., postage 5d. extra.- 
Catalogue free. Write sow. — Hurron’s 
5, Larne, Ireland. : 


KIRTS and BLOUSES of “ FLAX- 


Annual Income £3,340,000 feb Trish cuipes eee Wee silky 
: a finish, are perfect. ashable, durable. De- 
Cotes died oxcerd £15,000,000 lightful shades. | Practically uncrushable. 


Drapes exceptionally well. 200 patterns free. 
Write.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition, Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. ‘Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned.on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum, Cash or offer by return. 
lf offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfection guaranteed. Unguestion-. 
ably the oidest and -most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Go. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow.zs, ) Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, lDecesiore 


WHAT ARE wre? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1td., Post Free, 
: From the Author, 


EDWARD &. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Rrevity and Clearness,” 


“TIBHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted «by churebes. with or without local 


Printed by UNWIN BROTSERS,L1D., 27, Pilgrim-street 


: ast in 62 i Ludgate Hill, London. 5.C.. and Published by THE 
ont ares rile pal "1d. eh pre ite INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd. at the Office, 
? ByAEoS OO eae renee + @] 3 Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 


(Wholesale), JOHN HKYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, — 
March. 21, 1914, ; ae 

*,* Reguvding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
‘Cover. - ; One Ete ses ates ; 


year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page—Address to Eprror; 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. . 


| Library of the 
| PACIFIC UNITARIAN ¢ 

FOR THE MINISTR} 
_ Berkeley, Californi 


~The Inquirer 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


(REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No, 3744. 
New Serriss, No. 848, 


The Sunday School Association. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LESSONS FROM 
THE PAINTERS. 


Lessons Founded on Celebrated Pictures. 


By LUCKING TAWENER. 
With 15 Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


During thirty years of ministry, including 
pulpit, platform, and class work, I have found 
the use of works of Art most valuable. This 
little book is written in order to show how 
reproductions of pictures might be used to 
illustrate ideals and duties. 

From Preface. 


HEROES OF FAITH. 


From Wicliff to Priestley. 
By ALBERT THORNHILL, M.A. 


With 14 Lllustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


In writing this little book the author has 
been impelled by the conviction that our young 
people have only to learn the story of the lives 
of the great Heroes of Faith to be moved with 
the desire to emulate their noble examples in 
the field of daily duty. 


*) A Complete Catalogue of the Publications of 
the Association will be sent post free on 
Z application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 


| gaa ees trained as Children’s Nurses. 
: Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence —For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., LiverPoot Lapigs’ SaAnirary Assocta- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


HE 19TH MUSICAL FESTIVAL for 

Choirsconnected with the London Schools 

will be held at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
on Saturday, April 4. 


Competition, 3 p.m. ; Concert, 6 p.m. 


Tickets :—Adults 1s. and 1s. 6d., and 
Children 6d. Can be obtained-at Essex Hall. 


R. AsqguitH Woopine, Hon. Sec. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1914. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
March 
29. Morning, Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
Evening, Mr. EpwarpD CAPLETON. 
April 
5. Rev. WILLIAM HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


Chatham Unitarian Church. 


“Silver” Anniversary Fund. 


The Committee are reluctantly compelled 
to appeal outside the Congregation for 
assistance towards raising the £100 necessary 
for repairs to Church and Organ. 

Previously acknowledged sepeoo. 8 O 

Dr. Courtney Keuny ede an 

One guinea :—Mrs. Miskin, Mr. 

T. C. Lamb, Mrs. Green, Mr. 


T. Seaton a: Re soups 40 

Half-guinea :—Mr. Ff. Roberts, 
Mr. Shindle, Mr. C. Willis... 111 6 
Smaller sums... oe ne 19 6 
£526.76 


Further contributions will be gratefully 
received by the Treasurer, Mrs. Wood, 10, 
Borstal-road, Rochester. 

A. Hupson, Hon. Sec. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow es, oe 
G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 


AND 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING, to which 
Friends are cordially invited, will 
be heldat Stamford Street Chapel, 
S.E.,on Tuesday, March 31, 1914. 
Dr, L. P. JACKS will preside, supported 
by the Rev. W. J. PIGGorT (Minister), 
Rev. W. COPELAND BowlIE, OC. F. 
PEARSON, Esq., and others, 
Tea and Coffee 7 p.m. Meeting 7.45 p.m. 


A. A. TAYLER, Hon. Sec. 


[One Penny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicgucate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linvian Tawsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 
the Hrap MisrREss. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHerR Casr, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS 
Se. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
For Prospectus and information apply to 
GC. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 
Next Term begins May 5. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


- Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to 11a, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJEOTS for March 29: 


Morning: Ever-lasting life of ever-increasing 
goodness. 


Evening: Trinitarianism of an old Prophet. 


i A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. : 
Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel j& 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of jy 

Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 3 
@ apartments, Service, and Table d’Hote Breakfast from B/= fy 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON@ 


© Tariff and +uide on application to “rederic Smith & 50DS, By 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


{It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


—~9—= 


SUNDAY, March 29, 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WEsTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piagort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exxiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wzston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. CHaux ; 
7, Mr. J. PrPxin. : 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. EH. SrantEy 
RussEtt, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HanxKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOoWETH 
Pope. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Miss M. Francis. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SoRENSEN ; 6.30, Mr. A. J. HEALE. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W.,. 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. J. A. Pearson ; 7, Mr. E. CapLeron. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRRAnt, B.A.. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road,11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EDGAR 
DaPLyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lzz, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church; 11 and 7, Rev. 
W. Woonprna, B.A. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dretta Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

Brrminenam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMas. 

BirmMiInGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. W. Cayno- 
WETH POPE. 

BuLAcKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Buaoxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopgxt Smrru. 

Bovurnemovrts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BricHTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestitsy Primes, 


Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE 
Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Joun E xis. 

CAMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuaTHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voyspy, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinpureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

GrE Cross, 11, Rev. J. S. Burasss ; 
Rev. LEonarD SHORT. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Ep@ar Locker, 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutz, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LreEeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. H. Jonnson. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConneE tt. 

LiscarD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LivErPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CrRappock. 

Liverroot, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Operrs, B.A.; 6.30,\Rev. R. F; 
Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Matpston#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. EH. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WuHiTakEr, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. HERBERT 
W. Kine. 

ManoueEster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Srauzy, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TynzE, near Free Library, 

°10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatt, M.A. 

Neweokrt, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev’ 
Dr. ODGERS. : 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

SoaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, lI, Rev. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. W. Cock. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witt1am AGAR. 

Souruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEtLIE, B.A. 

Soursamprton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRIDGH Wetts, Duptey InstituTs, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. SratLwortTHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Ropmr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BatmrortTu. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Wizrrep Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srvonarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319,- Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m 


6.30, 


DEATH. 


Cross.—On March 21,-suddenly, at her resi- 
dence, 3, Hanover-place, Canterbury, Helen 
Sarah Cross, aged 85 years. ~ 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_o— : f 
(GENO EE required for old 
Lady. Maid kept; salary £25.—Apply 
first, Mrs. NANSON, Endcliffe, Eccles. — 


ADY seeks re-engagement as 
: Companion or Companion-Help to 
elderly or invalid Lady near London. Good 
needlewoman, domesticated ; good references. 
—C.M.5S., 43, Beckenham-road, Penge. 


ANTED, situation as Plain Cook, 


in London preferred. Excellent refer- 
ences.—Apply, A. Coox, c/o Miss Hill, 154, 
Stepney Green, E. : 


Cee ea ee required for two 

Ladies (mother and daughter). Servant 
kept; references exchanged.—Deva Cottage, 
Alum Chine-road, W. Bournemouth. 


yo LADY as Mother’s Help. 
Salary £18—£20; baby two months, boy 
three years. Servant kept.—13, Lancaster- 
road, Brighton. 


ULLY TRAINED NURSE would 

give services in return for three or four 

weeks’ travel in the Summer. — Nurse 
Macuire, High-street, Soham, Cambs. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Rev. A. LANCASTER, c/o. Mr. W. A. Glubb 
55, West-street, Tavistock. 


The Fuquiver, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toaill parts of the World :— s. d. 
Per QUARTER ... os prs Beads} 
Per HALF-YEAR... an 3 4 
Per YEAR... 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, &e., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishin, 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 
Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 


greatly oblige by communicating with .- 


the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£ 
PER PaGe oe Mis eno 
Har Pace ze x Peco 
Per CoLuMN ay, Gates YA 
IncH IN COLUMN ae en 
Front PaGeE—INCHINCOLUMN 0 

PREPAID RATES, 

All orders under this heading must 

be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, ls. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is hard for the still small voice of 
religion and loving-kindness to make 
itself heard amid the devastating political 
earthquakes and the raucous cries of 
the scare-monger, which have held the 
stage during the past week. We do 
not. deny that the issues have been of 
the gravest possible kind, and that there 
have been moments when we seemed to 
be on the brink of conflicts, which would 
reach much further than any of us can 
see, and send not peace but a flaming 
sword through the whole of our social 
life. But we have not been helped to 
think deeply and collectedly about our 
duty by the habit of inflated rhetoric 

-which has taken possession of the news- 
papers. The control of public opinion at 
a time of crisis has passed far too much 
into the hands of the journalist whose 
business it is to advertise his wares by 
administering electric shocks. Let us at 
least. remember that he is only a man 
like ourselves, who for the moment can 
adorn our pavements with his gigantic 
headlines, or sum up- the most intricate 
questions of public duty in a few biting 
words of praise or denunciation. Mean- 
while the wise man will make a space for 
thought, and remind himself that under- 
lying politics there must be a reasonable 
theory of life which can be applied with 
impartial justice to the whole range of 
our social relationships. 


* * % 


May we also ask—though we fear that 
it will be in vain—that when men speak 
in public or write to the newspapers about 
Treland, they will do so with sympathy 


economic and _ social, 


and restraint and with real knowledge. 
Many people who know Iveland north and 
south, east and west, and feel her history 
moving in their blood, do not recognise 
much of the language of present controversy 
as anything near the truth. The Catholic 
population and the Protestants of Ulster are 
not the inveterate foes of popular imagina- 
tion, though there may be little love lost 
between some Catholics and some Pro- 
testants, owing to faults on both sides. 
Catholics in Ireland have never persecuted 
Protestants, and there is no sign that 
they wish to begin to do-so now. The 
peasantry of the south and west are as 
much part of the wealth of the land as 
the artisans of the north. The backward- 
ness of parts of the country is not due to 
priestcraft and laziness, but to causes, 
with which the 
historian is familiar. We know that 
when all this has been said the difficulties 
due to differences of temperament and 
tradition are grave and far-reaching. But 
we shall be in a far better position to 
face these difficulties in a spirit of hope- 
fulness and equity, when we have the 
patience’ to undertake some study of 
Irish social conditions in the light of 
history—it is a story which will purge our 
hearts of all bitterness by its noble 
patriotism and its terrible pain—and so 
come closer to the realities of the situa- 
tion as a whole. 


* * * 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Pease, the 
President of the Board of Education, is 
quite firm about the need of abolishing the 
half-time system, and raising the school 
age. Speaking at Rotherham last week 
he referred in plain terms to the waste 
caused by the half-time system, and 
deseribed it ag ‘‘abhorrent.’® It did 
not, he said, affect a very large number 
of the community, but there were parents 
whose. children had to work half-time, 


and who could ill afford to lose the chil- 
dren’s wages. Therefore, in any legisla- 
tion dealing with that particular aspect 
there would be no desire to prevent those 
children continuing in any occupation in 
which they were already engaged. But 
with regard to the future they were looking 
to prevent that system continuing. The 
half-time system was hindering progress. 
The teachers objected to it, and found it 
very prejudicial to the progress of educa- 
tion. If they looked abroad they would 
find the children contimued at school much 
longer than in England. In this country 
children left school at 124 or 13, and much 
of the learning was soon forgetten and 
ratepayers’ money wasted. In California 
they had compulsory education up to 15, 
at Vermont up to 16, and in Scotland 
children were compelled to attend classes 
to the age of 17. 


* * cd 


Last Wednesday the Times published 
some particulars of the extent of child- 
labour in some important industrial centres. 
The most alarming facts came from Not- 
tingham. We print the report exactly as 
it appeared in the Temes :—‘‘ The ex- 
ploitation of child labour is so familiar in 
Nottingham that it scarcely excites atten- 
tion. Recently, however, the education 
authorities have been roused to effective 
action by a return showing that. nearly 
1,200 school children were illegally em- 
ployed in the city. A headmaster in one of 
the poorest quarters of the city complained 
that 30 per cent. of his children were 
employed out of school hours, that many 
of them were sweated, and that the lack 
of alertness in school was not to be won- 
dered at. In some cases little girls were 
found working more than 30-hours a. week, 
all their spare time, when they were not at 
school, being occupied in helping their 
parents to do lace work. Sixty young 
boys were found illegally employed in 
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barbers’ shops. Warnings were served on 
all the parents and employers, and these 
have had a salutary effect, few prosecutions 
proving necessary. As long as so much 
lace work is done at home, however, it will 
be almost impossible to stop the abuse.”’ 


* * * 


Turse facts add force to the appeal of 
Miss Greg, who writes from Lee Hall, 
Prestbury, to plead for funds on behalf 
of the Committee on Wage-Harring 
Children. ‘‘ This committee,’’ she says, 
‘“ has been pt work for many years under 
the able guidance of Miss Adler, Miss 
Constance Smith, and Mr. A. J. Mundella, 
and has already accomplished much in 
the awakening of the public conscience to 
the evils it seeks to remedy. Reports of 
school medical officers during 1911 and 
1912 show that children working outside 
school hours are shorter in height, lighter 
in weight, show a greater percentage of 
anemia, fatigue, and severe heart strain 
than those not so employed. The wastage 
of intelligence is equally serious, for the 
overworked child is quite unable to profit 
by the education provided.’’ 


* * * 


Tue death of the Rev. J. Worsley 
Austin, of Birmingham, at the early age 
of 41 is the most serious loss which has 
happened to the Unitarian ministry for a 
long time. In a world where brilliant 
gifts often attract more attention than 
deeper and more essential qualities of heart 
and character he came slowly into his own, 
but it is just the man of disciplined spirit 
and ripe wisdom, strong in sureness of 
touch and firmness of conviction, whom 
the ministry needs most at the present 
time. In Mr. Austin’ Taz Inquirer 
mourns one of its loyal band of helpers. 
His work was not dashed off in a few 
hurried moments in the midst of other 
tasks. It had the marks of careful think- 
ing upon it. He was a: contributor who 
inspired complete confidence that all his 
writing would be distinguished by 
intellectual sanity and religious helpful- 
ness. He consented recently to act as 
our Birmingham correspondent, and in 
this and other ways we had looked 
forward to an extension beyond the 
limits of his own church of his witness to 
the things which lay nearest to his heart. 


* %* %* 


WE cannot profess to be greatly im- 
pressed by the establishment of a Women’s 
Church in Wallasey last week. It has the 
fatal look about it of artificial stimulus 
instead of being the creation of an im- 
perious religious need, which can be 
satisfied in no other way. The Labour 
Church, in spite of all its fine ideals, had 
this inherent weakness and came to 
nothing. There was some element of 
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antagonism in it which limited its ideals 
and thus destroyed its spiritual life at its 
source. Healthy-minded men and women 
do not want to worship alone, or to 
isolate themselves into classes according to 
rank or wealth or education or moral 
status. Segregated groups tend to nourish 
some form of particularism and to think 
of themselves instead of worshipping God. 
Christianity cannot be manipulated in this 
way for ourownends. It must be accepted 
on its own universal terms or not at all. 
There is, we firmly believe, a large and 
growing place for women in the service 
of religion. We hope that they will 
occupy it in all humility, with the fear and 
trembling which befit the servants of God. 
But they do themselves and every good 
cause an ill service when they advertise 
a church to be run by women in which 
men will be kept in their proper place. 
We hope that this opinion will not be set 
down as the prejudice of a mere man. 
It seems to us to be the plainest common- 
sense from the point of view of a religion 
which seeks to include the whole human 


race. 
* * * 


In the course of his ‘‘ Provincial Assem- 
bly ’’ Lecture, delivered in Liverpool, on 
March 19, Sir Oliver Lodge put forward a 
new and interesting theory of genius, or 
rather of the way in which genius works, 
for the ultimate mystery remains as great 
as ever. Nearly all the important things, 
he said, were done automatically, and as 
one got used to conscious things the more 
unconscious they became. The more culti- 
vated a man was, the more things would 
come to him automatically and without 
conscious effort. That was, he thought, 
what happened to genius. A man went 
into a brown study, his conscious mind 
was removed from the conscious things of 
life, a process of a high grade went on in 
his brain, he might be in contact with a 
higher order of things, he got inspiration, 
and the result was a drama, a poem, or a 
picture. A Beethoven symphony was 
produced by the scraping together of catgut 
and horsehair, and conveyed to the brain 
by the mechanism of the ear; but might 
there not bea more natural, more simple,and 
and perhaps more effective method than 
this materialist nexus? He had reason 
to believe that such a method existed, 
and that we should not need the present 
dominant method when our minds were 
enfranchised from the material organism, 
which was so useful, and which yet limited 
and hampered us to some extent. 


* * %* 


In a later passage of the lecture there was 
a fine defence of the reality of an unseen 
world and the methods of spiritual percep- 
tion. Were we dependent on our senses 
only, Sir Oliver Lodge pointed out, we 
{should never know of the existence of 


-|asian Creed which we have ever seen is 
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God. We were not bodies only ; ae had — 
minds and spirits ; we appealed not only _ 
to the material universe, but also toa 
higher, a super-sensuous, unseen universe, _ 
with which we were more akin than to __ 
the other, with which we could get into 
closer touch, and of which we could feel 
ourselves to be a conscious part—a region 
of existence in which ultimately we should 
find ourselves more at home than in our 
present material surroundings. He thought 
that a super-sensuous universe, now with- — 
drawn from our bodily ken, was open 
to our spiritual perceptions all the time, 
and we need not deal with it as a future 
state, or think of it as something going — 
on in the future. Jt was here and now— 
here and now, if ever; because wherever 
we were in the universe, and at whatever 
period, it was only ‘‘ now ’’ that existed. — 
The seen and unseen aspects of the un verse 
were co-existent all the time, and were not 
dependent on such trivialities as birth and 
death. 


pe 
BROT R 


* * * 


THE ae curious defence of the Athan- 


put forward by Sir Martin Conway in 
a letter to the Times. He compares it to 
a medizval painting of the Last Judgment 
on the wall of some ancient parish church. — 
‘* We regard the words of a statement or 
poem,’’ he writes, ‘‘ with a seriousness 
which for us does not attach to any 
other artistic form of statement. The 
Athanasian Hymn is as fine a work of 
ancient art as are any set of early Christian 
mosaics. As expressions of doctrine, both 
are equally worn out for ordinary persons. 
If we cherish the mosaics as of priceless 
value and would not have one of them 
touched, why not likewise cherish the 
hymn? The value of ancient ritual does 
not depend on literal acceptance of the 
obvious modern meaning of every word, 
but on antiquity and continuity of use. — 
This is obvious in those parts that appeal 
to the eye, why not also in those that 
address the ear?’’ This is obviously 
the plea of an artist, but it strikes us as 
far more specious than sound. Art, in 
spite of its historical connection with 
dogma, does not teach and affirm with 
the same terms of intellectual precision as 
a creed; nor is there anything analogous 
between looking at a picture and repeating 
a doctrinal statement as part of a solemn 
act of worship. If the creed were simply 
inscribed on the church walls, as an inter- 
esting relic of the past, and the whole 
element of personal confession were elimin- 
ated, the case would, of course, be different. 
It will strike many people as a rather 
strange freak of fancy to select the Athan- 
asian Oreed for artistic admiration, with 
its crude repetition and faults of emphasis. 
A better case could be made out for the 
Nicene Creed, where the phrases have been 
finely chiselled by the Greek spirit. 
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DIRECTNESS OF PURPOSE. 


BEWILDERMENT is one of the marks of 
modern city life, and bewilderment is a 
sworn foe alike to mental health and 
spiritual growth. We live amid the hoarse 
roar of party cries. We are distracted 
by the passionate claims of conflicting 
opinions. The headlines of the newspapers 
stir the fever in our blood. The world in 
its mad gallop jostles us and hustles at 
every turn. And the consequence is that 
we are bewildered, tossed hither and thither 
by the excitements of the hour, without 
quietness for thought, or the moral strength 
and collectedness to be simple, direct, 
and persevering in the pursuit of high 
aims. Character may be more versatile 
than it used to. be, but has it the same 
staying power for difficult tasks ? Know- 
ledge may deck itself in gayer attire to 
suit our fitful moods, but can we boast 
that we have grown in the power of 
mental concentration, or that our atmos- 
phere is helping us to see clearly into the 
heart of our problems ? 

Directness of purpose is one of the 


primary intellectual virtues. The man 


who studies without an aim soon loses 


himself in an unwholesome swamp of 
undigested books and feeble opinions. 
If his desire is to become mentally incapable 
he cannot do better than dabble vaguely 
in a multitude of topics and acquire 
facility in talking about them. There is 
a Latin saying to this effect, Humane 
sapientie magna pars est multa equo animo 
nescire velle, which means that it is no 
small part of human wisdom to be quite 
cheerful in our ignorance about many 
things. The wise man knows that time 
is short, his mental capacity is limited, and 
that if he wishes to accomplish anything 
concentration is nature’s first law. The 
same thing is true in an even deeper and 
richer sense in moral effort and religioug 
faith. Many people of excellent character 
are entirely unimpressive, there is no 
contagion in their example, because they 
answer every call for help and service 
which comes to them and do nothing 


strongly and well. They lack the courage 


to refuse, or they are seduced by some 
instability of interest in themselves from 
any clear definition of purpose. But 
this fault reaches its culminating disaster 
in the restless moods of the spiritual life. 
How easy it is under present circum- 
stances to mistake a perfunctory interest 


in religious opinions for the quiet, deep 


influence. of religion itself. How ready 


we often are to discuss new theories, 
sometimes even to accept them, without 
any attempt to co-ordinate them with 
our central convictions or to submit them 
to. the searching test of meditation and 
prayer. Does it ever occur to us that 
it is not inquisitiveness of temper or open- 
ness of mind which awakens interest in 
religion in other men and wins them 
over from their indifference, but the power 
which is born of directness of purpose ? 
But we do not wish to enlarge upon 
these sources of weakness, which are clear 
to us on every hand. Our present object 
is to suggest that at all hazards the Church 
must be saved from this dissipation of 
energy, for it is its supreme purpose 
through worship and spiritual discipline 
to fix the heart in deep and enduring 
affections and to guide the conscience in 
the tried loyalties of the Christian character. 
For this reason it must have the courage 
to seek for salvation in monotony. As 
soon as it is drawn away into the effort 
to be interesting through novelty, and 
popular by providing something for every 
The themes of the 
preacher are few and everlasting. He 


taste, it is undone. 


would do well to allow his sermons to be 
controlled by his prayers, where there is 
still a sound instinct for the eternal 
values of religion. The one thing needful 
is that the Church should provide a refuge 
for human souls from the excitements 
of the world through its own strong 
concentration upon the worship of God. 
It will help the world best and redeem 
it from wrong, not by granting free admis- 
sion to every interest which competes for 
our attention, but by sending men forth 
from the sanctuary with enkindled souls, 
simpler in character, ‘firmer in faith, more 
deeply rooted in the spirit and practice 
of Christian discipleship. 

We know of one method by which this 
end may be accomplished, and once again 
the lengthening shadow of the Cross is 
bringing it freshly to our minds. Devout 
interior meditation upon the life of Christ— 
we do not mean, we need hardly say, the 
critical study of it, but the high effort 
of the disciple to raise himself into fellow- 
ship with the mind of the Master, the 
realisation so far as possible in terms of 
our own experience of his purposes of 
love for men—this will clear away many 
self-deceiving mists from the soul and 
make it a mirror of the Divine goodness 
and simplicity. ‘‘ He set his face stead- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem.’’ Have we set 
our faces steadfastly towards any heavenly 
aim? If not, if we are still strangers 


to this initial directness of purpose, we 
need not cast about for the reason of our 
religious difficulties, or imagine that we 
have found and labelled them when 
we talk about criticism and intellectual 
unrest. The chief reason is moral. It 
is within ourselves, and what we need 
is not mental illumination but a simpler 
and more steadfast heart. 


RELIGION AND THE 
BLASPHEMY LAWS. 


A PUBLIC meeting in support of the 
Bill for the repeal of the blasphemy laws 
was held at Essex Hall on Friday of last 
week. Professor Gilbert Murray, who 
was the chief speaker, pointed out once 
again that the accepted ruling of Lord 
Coleridge that the fundamentals of  Chris- 
tianity might be attacked in public, 
provided the decencies of controversy 
were observed, was a humane compromise, 
but with all the weakness of a compromise. 
In making manners the test of crime it 
clearly weighted the law against the poor 
and ignorant, against everybody in fact 
who was not trained in the methods of 
scientific controversy. Who in the world, 
he asked, was to be the judge of the extra- 
ordinarily difficult question whether lan- 
guage was so intolerably offensive that a 
man should be sent to gaol for it? A 
resolution was passed calling upon the 
Government to introduce a Bill for the 
repeal of the laws under which prosecu- 
tions for the expression of opinions on 
matters of religion are now possible. 

It is needless for us to add that we are 
entirely in favour of the objects of this 
meeting, for we have expressed several times 
our deeply-rooted dislike of the blasphemy 
laws, and our sense of the injury 
which they do to the cause of religion. 
We believe that a large number of religious 
people agree with us in this attitude, 
people of orthodox opinions, who have 
been well grounded in the principles of 
religious liberty, as well as heretics. For 
this reason we regret that the agitation 
should be left largely in the hands of the 
free-lances and the free-thinkers. There 
is nothing in the least hostile to Christi- 
anity inthe movement for repeal, and it 
will be unfortunate if the impression is 
created in the public mind that what is 
demanded is greater liberty to attack the 
faith of other people in blunt and disagree- 
Nothing could be further 
from the case; it is a great principle 


able language. 
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which is involved; but many movements 
have suffered severely through the false 
impression made upon the public mind 
by a one-sided advocacy. Cannot some- 
thing be done to focuss the opinion of a 
number of people, who are quite above the 
suspicion of any wish to attack the Chris- 
tianity which is deeply precious to them- 
selves, and yet have a strong dislike of 
the protection of the law against the 
expression of convictions different from 


their own ? Here it is not theoretical 


approval that is needed—so far as argu- 
ment is concerned the victory is already 
won—but courage which requires to be 
screwed up to the sticking point. 


es 


GOD’S EXILE. 


‘¢ Exiies of the Heart ’’ is the name he 
pins upon his company. And the com- 
pany is that to which Plato, Boehme, 
Blake belonged. The line seems never to 
have been extinct, and in this Iron age 
against which the Irish poet and painter, 
George Russell, girds, once more the ancient 
lineage reappears. One is glad to have 
his own selection from his past poetical 
works by the rare seer who wears the 
badge ‘‘ A. E.,’’ and Messrs. Macmillan 
have done us service by publishing in a 
six-shilling volume these ‘‘ Collected 
Poems ’’ containing what poetry of his 
the author would wish his friends to read. 
Here is revealed to us the soul of one ever 
haunted by half-memories of some high 
ancestral life in the home of his golden 
kinsmen in a Land of Perennial Youth, 
where the Fount of Shadowy Beauty ever 
flows, and the Well of All-Healing springs 
up in perpetual freshness. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that the Kingdom of the 
tangible and visible holds him but slightly, 
and can never claim him as subject. 

By reason of this alienage, this world- 
strangeness in a place where the majority 
are so much at home, his point of view will 
appear to them quite out of perspective. 
They might pass him by as an unpractical 
dreamer, but he might retort : ‘‘ Your day 
is dream to me, and in your darkness I 
awake to see a Thought that moves 
hike light within the deep.’’ For he 
boldly looks out upon the world with 
the same eyes as the Hindu mystics 
to whom the phenomenal web was a great 
veil ofillusion. Like Blake he sees through 
the eyes, not with them. Like Thoreau he 
hears beyond the range of sound, he sees 
beyond the range of sight. He sees 
““a sunlight in the hidden core to dim the 
noonday glow.’’ One would doubtless 
commend him, the Master of Mystics, the 
“* Misunderstood of Galilee.’? For in every 
one A. E. sees the God-root. Evil is but 
shadow cast by light. 


Something beyond yon coward gaze 
Betrays the royal line ; 

Its lust and hate, but errant rays, 
Are at their root divine. 


The Calvinist would be horrified at such 
confusion of moral issues, but then his 


religious horizon has never throbbed with 
the mountain’s whisper of a God that like a 
wind goes breathing a dream of Himself in 
all. 4 

The mystic’s moral touchstone is no 
less sure for its wider forgivingness. 


We must pass like smoke or live 

within the spirit’s fire ; 

For we can no more than smoke unto the 

flame return 

If our thoughthas changed to dream, our 

will unto desire, 

As smoke we vanish though the fire may 

burn. 

This testimony is all the more valuable 
from one whose temperament must be 
peculiarly liable to miss the mark of 
Kipling’s counsel :— 

To dream and not make dream your 

master, 

To think and not make thought your 

alm. 


Everywhere he sees the mystic vision flow 


‘and live in men and woods and streams, 


until he can no longer know the dream of 
life from his own dreams. In the oneness 
of his own life with the life of all things 
living hes the mystic’s peculiar personal 
discovery. We may accept the fact as an 
intellectual proposition, he realises it in 
heart and soul. 

And often the myriad forms melt into 
the light they bear. They become trans- 
parent to it; the glory they let through 
reduces them to phantoms. Thus he 
becomes impatient with the symbol, for it 
hides more than it reveals. ‘‘ Never 
visible to sense or thought the flower of 
beauty blooms, afar, withdrawn.’’? And 
this marks the point in the road where he 
parts company with other artists; to his 
own undoing, critics of his pictures may be 
inclined to add. 


Some for beauty follow long 
Flying traces ; some there be 
Seek thee only for a song ; 

I to lose myself in thee. 


‘*Thee ’’ here is the other, larger self, 
through whose half-opened lips the Infinite 
murmurs its ancient story, a bird whose 
roosting-place is in the dense infinitudes 
amid the singing silences. With his back 
ever to earth, his homing instinct strikes 
a pang through the heart: ‘‘ The stars 
make him long, long, to return to their 
light again.”’ 

This is the high Ancestral Self who 
carries in the core of its being reminiscences 
of the primeeval age when it was harboured 
in the Hostel of the Gods. But most men 
have forgotten, having drunk, as Plato 
would say, too deeply of the waters of 
Lethe. Therefore ‘‘ no image of the proud 
and morning stars looks at us from their 
faces.’’? Yet with the earthly conscious- 
ness in abeyance, some glimpse of the 
former glory is regained. It is this native 
Kingliness dignifies the peasant and makes 
him claim kinship, in his distant hope 
with all the great and wise, and feel in the 
worlds of space a comradeship: ‘‘ these 
myriad eyes that look on me are mine.’’ 

To the most commonplace thing the 
indwelling presence lends sanctity. “ The 
rudest sod to me is thrilled with fire of 


hidden day, and haunted by all mystery.”’ . 


‘The poems speak of common clay as holy 
substance, and the air as enchanted wine 


poured from the Holy Grail. So, just as 
Francis Thompson found Jacob’s Ladder 
reaching to Heaven from Charing Cross, 
A. E. in the streets of Dublin meets the 
fiery rushing chariots of the Lord. These 
mystics do not need to look afar off for 
God. Whatever cell immures them, its 
rooftree forms an arch which has its apex 
hidden in the empyrean and 49 paradisos 
beneath the rafters. Mystery pillows her 
chin upon their window-sill. The mystic is 
at home everywhere because he is at home 
nowhere. He knows the enchantment of 
the vast lonely fields of space; but it is 
their own hearth-fire the chilled feet are 
seeking. The hearth-fire blazes through all 
the world for him, it’s a home without a 
circling wall. Everything has it, but 
nothing holds it. For ‘‘ full of Zeus the 
cities and the harbours; full of Zeus are 
all the ways of men.’’ And if it is Para- 
dise to look on mortal things with an im- 
mortal’s eyes, the mystic should have a 
bliss the slave of sense can never know. 


As a result of the deeper mystical 


plummet of A. E. as compared with W. B. 
Yeats, one notes that whereas the latter is a 
happier lord of language, more of an artist, 
more of a poet, A. E. is saved from Yeats 
ineffable sadness, and in his optimism has 
the grace to apologise that nearness to the 
King in His beauty has not inspired him 
with greater joyousness. Perhaps the 
fount of mystery lies near to the well of 
tears, and 


The gay romance of song 
Unto the spirit-life doth not belong. 


But A. E. has travelled farther into the 
heart of paganism than Yeats; he is, so 
to speak, an esoteric pagan. Anyway, he is 
not dismayed by the thwartings and part- 
ings that create the tragedy of love, nor 
by the follies and failures that create the 
tragedy of life. There is a breaking of the 
heart for the heart’s own sake. 


For thou hast but fallen to gather the 
last of the secrets of power ; 

The beauty that breathes in thy spirit 
shall shape of thy sorrow a flower. 


Such a consummation is, of course, a 
long way ahead— 


Ah, time long must the effort be, 
And far the way that I must go 
' To bring my spirit unto thee, 
Behind the glass, within the glow. 


It does not, unfortunately, follow that 
all God-fraught things should be aware 
of their endowment, and seek the goal 
which is at once their higher self and the 
Self-Universal. But the distinctive mark 
of the mystic is that he is awake. He 
becomes aware of the hidden light of his 
own spirit. Less and less he identifies 
his life with bodily sensations. He begins 
to have glimpses of states of consciousness 
while ‘‘ out of the body.’’ He begins to 
remember vivid episodes in other lives in 
the long series of earthly existences. Thus 
A. E. meets in an Irish comrade one who 
was once a Babylonian bride. J 

Oh light our life in Babylon, but Babylon 

has taken wings, 5 

While we are in the calm and proud 

procession of eternal things. 


“A. E. will be lightly held to be in error, ~~ 


but he would doubtless reply, like Shelley, 
that he preferred to be wrong with Plato, 


=- 
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Pythagoras, and Gautama, than to be right 
with his critic. 

Again, just as the modern world has lost 
the true significance of sleep, so has it lost 
the true significance of that twin-brother 
of sleep, as the Greek mysteries held death 
to be. Death is just sleep plus forgetful- 
ness of the way back. 

In reference to his own child’s death, he 
wonders if the Heavenly Wizard will melt 
in his mood majestical and ‘‘ laugh with 
thee as child to child.’? What terror can 
death hold for one who consciously crosses 
the bourne while still in the body? To 
thousands to-day there is no nepenthe for 
the torture slowly administered in the 
- numberless chambers of pain, but the 
mystic has washed his soul of all discomfort 
in the Pool of Healing that comes from 
knowledge that is experience, and there- 
fore knowledge that is power. The shrine 
to which he brings his offerings is to most 
people but a closed shrine, but through 
the locked shutters he has seen a 
luminous radiance, and heard the rustling 
of tremendous wings. 

There is a peace that lies beneath the 
deepest pools of quietude. There is a 
silence. diviner than music, a. darkness 
diviner than light. To cull flowers upon 
those altitudes of silence is to hold a gift 
of spiritual ecstasy almost unendurable 
for its intensity. A. E. seems to live 
habitually on those heights. It is there, 
past the Gateways of the Day, that the 
human heart, all desires burning white 
for God’s whiteness, may quench its thirst 
and longing. The feet of all the mystics 
know the path thereto. There the weary 
lives are gathered like starry dust into a 
golden urn; there the desire of Man and 
the delight of God grow one; there all 
dreams become true. 

ele; 


os 


CO-EDUCATION. 


Ir is a regrettable fact that the subject 

of Co-education is greatly neglected in this 

-country. Isolated schools in which this 
system prevails can, of course, be men- 

tioned, but to the average man or woman 

they are names only, and the question of 

their success or failure is one which arouses 

little or no interest. Among the teaching 

fraternity, where any advance in educa- 

tional methods must be duly considered, 

this question may possibly receive full 

discussion ; it 1s, however, to the parents 

and guardians of the children who are to 

be educated that this paper is addressed. 

To educe, to draw out and strengthen the 

mental powers (the dictionary meaning of 

““ educate ’’) can in no way be intended 

to imply that the power of text-book 

learning is the only one that it will be 

necessary to strengthen. As every one 

knows, there are latent powers in every 

child, some of which will need much 

strengthening and coaxing forward; others, 

again, which might eventually wreck that 

child’s life, must be subdued and guided. 

Education is the building of character, 

over and above the teaching of mere facts. 

The character of a child is more easily 

- Influenced than many people seem to 
suppose, and some of the~ greatest and 


most lasting influences may be traced to. 
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an apparently trivial school companion- 
ship. Children are only entirely them- 
selves when they are assured of no inter- 
tuptions from the ‘‘ grown ups,’ and 
it is then that their intrinsic merits and 
demerits show up most clearly. A child 
will be able to tell you the leading char- 
acteristics of another child after an hour’s 
play. Taking into consideration this in- 
timacy of school life, surely the least 
observant must realise that, in the co- 
educational system, the two sexes must 
act as a check and at the same time as 
an, encouragement to each other. A boy 
who is inclined to brag of his manliness, 
to scoff at all girls as ‘‘ silly,’’ to be cruel 
and bullying, finds that his feminine class- 
mates are as worthy of respect as his own 
particular chums. He will, unconsciously, 
wish to show the best side of his character 
to them, and in so doing will, in all pro- 
bability, strengthen his arrogance into 
true self-confidence. He will be more 
concerned with the doing of great things 
than in the boasting of his prowess. The 
conceited girl who revels in her fine looks 
and clothes is-soon laughed out of such 
silliness, and those who aré apt to be too 
serious-minded will certainly be teased into 
a more wholesome frame of mind. 

In the free companionship between boys 
and girls which this system affords, it can- 
not be doubted that each sex learns 
something of the best characteristics of the 
other. Unconsciously, the girls develop 
something of the open-hearted camara- 
derie of their school-fellows, learning 
courage and generosity and that rare 
quality, directness; from those whom the 
schoolgirls of the old system regarded as a 
very objectionable species to be avoided 
if possible. While boys, on the other 
hand, learn to admire, and emulate the 
gentleness, purity, and what might be 
termed eager patience of the girls, the 
same girls for which the average schoolboy, 
under other conditions, has an unmitigated 
contempt. 

Years ago an old divine of New England 
prayed that ‘‘ God would make the young 
lads pure and the maidens brave.’? When 
asked if he did not intend the opposite 
meaning, he replied, “‘ No. That comes 
by nature, but the other only by prayer 
and grace.’” Now some opponents of co- 
education have argued that such a system 
must tend to make the boys effeminate and 
the girls coarse and rough in manners. 
This can be most emphatically denied by 
those who have studied the pupils of any 
of our co-educational schools. 

Those who. have been educated under 
this system will agree that the natural 
attraction between the sexes acts as the 
greatest incentive to good behaviour and 
to the building up and strengthening of 
character. A boy who listens daily to the 
modest conversation of girls of his own 
age will shrink unconsciously from any of 


his- fellows who indulge in coarse or un- 


pleasant talk, and the girl who would be 
over timid and squeamish soon learns 
sufficient courage to allow her to enter 
the school games and sports while realising 
that the boys themselves are the first to 
disapprove of the hoyden. 

It is urged that the different rate of 
mental development between the two 
sexes will prove one of the greatest diffi- 
culties to cope with in this system. But, 


surely, there is no tremendous problem 
here when one remembers that in every 
school there is some form of classification 
and grouping of the pupils. Thus it is 
possible for the quick child to forge ahead, 
while the slow ones are detained to learn 
the work of that particular form over and 
over again until it is conquered and 
thoroughly understood. If the girls prove 
a little quicker in learning at one age, the 
boys will certainly lead at another, and 
so, over a number of years, the balance 
will be maintained. The ambition of both 
boys and girls is also stimulated and 
encouraged under this system. As neither 
sex is willing to acknowledge the superiority 
of the other, the fight for school prizes and 
places is eagerly undertaken. 

In co-educational schools, where debates 
are held among the pupils, it is most 
intensely interesting to study the differ- 
ence in standpoint between the masculine 
and feminine mind. A lad may make a 
most excellent speech upon a given sub- 
ject touching apparently upon every point 
worthy of mention, and following him 
a girl will give an equally interesting 
address in which the whole subject is taken 
from a different point of view. The facts 
which deeply impressed the male mind 
now give place to others which had been 
almost ignored in the previous. speech. 
This will illustrate the manner in which 
pupils under this system are enabled to 
view a subject from more than one point 
of vantage, learning tolerance for the 
opinions of others, while acquiring for 
themselves that most admirable trait, 
broad mindedness. eo 

The writer would venture to suggest that 
undue consideration is given to this ques- 
tion of sex differences in children. If 
girls and boys are not constantly reminded 
of this difference they will work and play 
together with the greatest benefit to both 
until the age of fourteen or fifteen. At 
this age it will probably be found neces- 
sary to specialise their traiming, and 
separate teaching will become, to a certain 
extent, unavoidable. It can scarcely be 
doubted that, when boys and girls are 
accustomed to each other’s society in every- 
day life, the years of adolescence will prove 
considerably less trying than is usually 
the case at this time when young people 
are apt to take rather too sentimental a 
view of life in general and themselves in 
particular. 

It has been suggested that this system 
of equality in education will tend to 
eradicate the spirit of chivalry and romance. 
In answer to this the writer can only 
say that, in her experience, she has found 
that, almost invariably, co-education has 
resulted in the genuine respect and admira- 
tion of one sex for another. 

The advantage in after years to children 
thus educated must also be considered. 
When school life has become a thing of the 
past, their respect for and understanding 
of the opposite sex will remain to smooth 
and solve many of the daily problems of 
adult life. The utter lack of sympathy 
and understanding which exists between 
many young men and women is simply 
appalling. To a girl who has never hada 
friend of the opposite-sex every man is a 
possible husband. © Unrealised by herself, 
she is always self-conscious in the presence 
of men. If she does not make a very 
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evident effort to please, she is apt to be 
over-indifferent almost to the verge of 
rudeness. The girl who can be entirely 
herself in the companionship of men is 
somewhat rare in this country, and the 
fact that many otherwise clever and dis- 
cerning men adopt a superficial and 
frivolous manner when talking to women 
cannot, unfortunately, be denied. It is 
not until love and marriage come to light 
the way that these men and women 
attempt any kind of serious discussion or 
exchange of thoughts. Thus they not only 
lose years of real and interesting com- 
panionship, but they build up the serenity 
of their future upon a foundation of mis- 
understanding which will require a con- 
siderable amount of affection to hold it 
secure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


SPECIAL SERVICES IN HOLY WEEK. 


Str,—I venture to ask the hospitality of 
your columns in order to say that a series 
of Devotional Services will be held in the 
King’s Weigh House Church (Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square) on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday in Holy Week, 
commencing each evening at 8 o'clock. 

It is not the prevalent habit in Noncon- 
formist circles to observe this season, in 
public assembly, save perhaps for an hour 
on Good Friday morning; it is possible, 
therefore, that there may be many men 
and women of devout mind among us, who 
are feeling the pressure of the spiritual 
potentialities of this time of unrest, and 
who would be glad to gather with others 
of like expectation for a more continuous 
and concentrated practice of the Divine 
Presence than the usual arrangements of 
our churches provide for, at this time. 
The officers of the King’s Weigh House 
Church, and myself, feel that it is at 
least possible that the present profound 
disturbance in the political, social, and 
religious life of this country may be in 
some special sense a call to those of a lov- 
ing heart and a sensitive spirit, that we 
should wait on God in order that we may 
receive from Him, vicariously for the 
whole community, gifts of illumination 
and power adequate to the exceptional 
need of the time. The services will be 
conducted by me, and, although I shall 
efiace myself in the general spirit of wor- 
ship and consecration, something will be 
¢iven me to say in confirmation of the Hope 
that is set on us. 

Will you permit me to add that, for 
these services, the seats in our church are 
free ; there will be no collection; and our 
Choir Master will be grateful to receive 
offers of voluntary assistance from any 
members of other choirs who may be free 
' to attend any or all of the services. 
offers may be addressed to me, or to Mr. 
T. M. Baker at the King’s Weigh House. 
For the convenience of the many, alas! 


Such |, 


who do not know where the church is 
situated, may I say that it is within three 
minutes’ walk of the Bond-street Station 
on the Central London Railway, and, if 
one may use a commercial enterprise for 
a religious end, within a stone’s throw of 
Selfridge’s.—I am, yours, &c., 


Epwarp LrEwis. 
King’s Weigh House Church, 
London, W., March 25, 1914. 


THE GUILD OF PRAYER AND 
MEDITATION. 


Sir,—The present condition of the 
churches of our fellowship in the United 
Kingdom is a matter of grave concern 
and anxious inquiry. Many schemes are 
afoot for endeavouring to vitalise our 
churches, and much useful work is no 
doubt being done in the effort to improve 
matters. I would venture to suggest one 
more, a very simple and easy one, but, 
perhaps, nevertheless, effective, viz., ‘‘ The 
Guild of Prayer and Meditation.’’ There 
need be no organisation, no office-bearers, 
no enrolment, no meetings even. All 
who come in should do so voluntarily, 
and it is enough if only they bear the 
Guild in mind and carry out the objects 
for which it exists. Those objects are (1) 
daily concentration on the fundamentals 
of our religion; (2) united mental prayer 
for the good estate of the Church, and for 
the prosperity and spread of Liberal 
Christianity ; (3) regular attendance at 
Divine Service, or, in case of unavoidable 
absence, the effort to be present in spirit 
by sending thoughts to the assembled 
congregation. 

In pursuance of the first object, I have 
for many years advocated a devotional 
discipline. Begin the day by silently 
repeating the following: ‘‘ The Lord our 
God, the Lord is One.’’ ‘‘ In Him we 
live and move and have our being.’’ At 
noon: ‘‘ One God and Father of all, who 
is in all, and through all, and over all.’’ 
‘“T am in the Father and the Father is 
in me.’’? ‘‘I and the Father are one.’’ 
At the close of the day the Angelic Ascrip- 
tion of Praise: ‘*‘ Amen, Blessing and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honour, and power, and might, be unto 
our God for ever and ever. Amen.’’ In 
addition to this, at noon, @ united wish 
for the prosperity of our churches. 

We hear a great deal about the New 
Psychology and the Power of Thought in 
these days. Very often these new teach- 
ings which attract so much interest are 
simply the old familiar truths presented in 
a new fashion. However it be,the Guild 
which I now propose, and which all may 
join without any inconvenience of new 
outer obligations, will be making practical 
use of the power of united thought and 
prayer; and steady perseverance in the 
discipline must surely enrich the spiritual 
life of our churches, and help to remedy 
some of the evils of indifference and 
laxity which assail them.—Yours, &c., 


JOHN BaRRon. 
Ballyhemlin Manse, Co. Down, 
March 24, 1914. 


~ WAGE-EARNING CHILDREN. 


Sir,—May I make an appeal on behalf 
of the Committee on Wage-Harning 
Children, which is greatly in need of 
funds to enable it to carry on its propa- 
ganda work ? Z 

This committee has been at work for 
many years under the able guidance of 
Miss Alder, Miss Constance Smith, and 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, and has already 
accomplished much in the awakening 
of the public conscience to the evils it 
seeks to remedy. 

Reports of school medical officers during 
1911 and 1912 show that children working 
outside school hours are shorter in height, 
lighter in weight, show a greater percent- 
age of anemia, fatigue, and severe heart 
strain than those not so employed. The 
wastage of intelligence is equally serious, 
for the overworked child is quite unable 
to profit by the education provided. 

Half-time work is not so detrimental © 
morally, saving that its drudgery gives 
many children a distaste for steady em- 
ployment ; but the mental and physical 
effects are deteriorating in the highest 
degree. The children lose far more than - 
50 per cent. of their education, for they 
come to school after the morning shift 
quite tired, half asleep, and unable to 
profit by the lessons put before them. 

The first Bill introduced in this session 
of Parliament was Mr. Denman’s Bill on 
School Attendance and Employment of 
Children. This Bill only deals with a 
portion of the evils I have mentioned, but 
jt deals with these very effectively, and 
f passed into law would— 


(1) Abolish all exemption from school- 
attendance for children. under 13, 
and restrict ‘exemptions above that 
age. 

(2) Make it possible for local education 
authorities to raise the school-age in 
their districts up to 15. 


(3) Abolish the half-time system. 


(4) Prohibit street trading for girls under 
18 and boys under 15, and regulate 
it for older boys; and 


(5) Transfer the control of the bye-laws 
on employment of children from the 
Home Office to the Board of Educa- 
tion, whereby the interests of the 
child would receive more expert and 
sympathetic consideration than under 
the present system. 


May I appeal to your readers to help us 

by any means in their power to get this 

Bill through? If anyone would like to 

know more of our work before helping us, 

I should be glad to send him a report of 

the Committee and other literature pub- 

lished by us.—Yours, &c., 

Susan ELizaBeTH GREG, 

Hon. Treasurer, Committee on Wage- 

EKarning Children. 

Lee. Hall, Prestbury, Cheshire, March 19. 


—_>_—_ 


Tue Essex Hall lecture for this year 
will be given by the Dean of St. Paul’s 
on Wednesday, June 3. On the same day 
Professor Kucken is announced to give a 
lecture in German at Essex Hall. 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN IRISH 

VILLAGE. 

The Folk of Furry Farm. By K. F. Purdon. 
London : Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 6s. 

In his introduction to this delightful 
book by a writer whose sketches of Irish 
life are already familiar to readers of 
Tue Inquirer, Mr. George A. Birmingham 
claims that Miss Purdon ‘‘ belongs to the 
Irish Literary Movement.’’ We do not 
dispute the statement, or grudge the 
Irish Literary Movement whatever added 
glory may accrue to it thereby. But 
Miss Purdon has that within her of which 
no“ movement” ever yet had the monopoly, 
and although her characters are all drawn 
from the midland plains of Meath, and 
speak a racy, picturesque and coaxing 
dialect which could belong to no other 
peasantry in the world, she touches those 
universal themes which have their roots 
in love and pity, and are potent to thrill 
the heart in every age and country. This 
she does with such simplicity, such naiveté, 
such a true sense of the significance of 
homely lives and outwardly uninteresting 
people, such an absence of any desire to 
sit in judgment where common human 
failings are concerned, such a fund of 
genuine sympathy and sly humour, that 
it is only too easy to praise her. The book 
is obviously written by one who loves 
her fellow-men, and not least of all when 
they are down-at-heel, and of a discon- 
certingly vagabond disposition. Miss Pur- 
don belongs, indeed, to the happy fellow- 
ship of those who follow Pan’s pipes 
through a ‘‘ shaggy world,’’ and cannot 
stop to moralise too much over the back- 
slidings of the stupid and foolish. ‘‘ The 
Folk of Furry Farm ’’ has its weaknesses, 
of course, but, like the genial writer of 
the Introduction, who has really done 
the reviewer's work for him, we much 
prefer to leave them to people who enjoy 
making a list of imperfections. It is 
enough to say that within these pages 
the reader whose heart is warm with 
human instincts, and not ossified with 
ancient prejudices, will meet with as 
entertaining a group of people as he could 
possibly wish to come across, although 
none of them are educated in the ordinary 
- sense, and few have any knowledge of 
the world beyond the boundaries of their 
native village. There is Mickey Heffer- 
nan, to begin with, ‘‘ middling old,’’ 
and “‘ fond of industering,’’ the owner of 
Furry Farm, whose efforts to get himself 
a wife are so pitifully unsuccessful till 

he gives shelter to Marg Molally’s lame 
donkey. There is Peter Caffrey (Peet- 
cheen) alazy beggarif ever there was one, 
who marries Julia, the scold, and goes 
quietly off with the price of a heifer 
when her ‘‘ forchune ’’ is all gone (‘‘ Peet- 
cheen was just himself and not another ’’). 
There is Christina Flanagan, with her 
woman’s heart breaking for Jim Cassidy, 
that has only eyes for her merry little sister, 
Nelly, and all that strange matter of the 
apparition in the meadow which made 
the sunshine uncanny. There is sweet 
Rosy Rafferty, so blithe when her boy- 
lover comes courting, so unutterably 
pathetic when she seeks her mother, and 


death at the same time, in the wards of the 
Union. There is Dark Moll Reilly, not 
so blind as folk think her, playing the 
fiddle at weddings, and carrying every- 
where with her the gossip of the district, 
whom you must not blame too much for 
the astute way in which she looked after 
her own interests, since, as another Irish 
writer has said, ‘‘ a man who does not 
think for himself does not think at all ”’ 
—and presumably it’s the same with a 
woman. All these and many other equally 
charming folk are described with the 
colloquial freedom of speech which Miss 
Purdon knows so well how to use, and 
which has a bewitching imsouciance about 
it impossible to resist. Incidentally a 
picture is drawn of the village of Ardenoo, 
where ‘‘ there was nothing scarcer than 
work,’’—a poor enough little place from 
which all the likely lads departed for 
America as soon as they reached any age 
at all—not without significance for those 
who are studying the Irish question, 
since it is to the peasant, after all, that 
we must go if we would learn anything 
about the causes which make a country 
great, or bring about her downfall and 
decay. What are the particular causes 
which have drained Ireland of her life- 
blood we leave to those who are wiser 
than ourselves to discuss at this exciting 
period in her history, but we could wish 
nothing better than that some of the 
controversialists who are bandying her 
name about so vehemently might discover 
the secret of Miss Purdon’s understanding 
of all sorts and conditions of men, and 
try the effect of a little human sympathy 
and belief in one’s kind in place ofthe 
harsh temper which is so provocative of 
animosity. L.G. A. 


JEWISH MYSTICISM. 

Jewish Mysticism. By J. Abelson, M.A., D.Litt. 
The Quest Series. Londgn: G. Bell & Sons. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Tuat a book can be written, and a very 
good book too, on Jewish mysticism, 
shows how erroneous is the opinion that 
Judaism lacks the mystic element. What 
place can there be for it in an arid legalism, 
such as Judaism is commonly supposed 
to be? What can the Jew,. with his 
minute rules of conduct, his hair-splitting 
casuistry, know of the intimate personal 
communion with God which is the essence 
of mysticism? The answer of the better 
informed is that the Jew in all ages has 
known a great deal of that personal 
communion with God; and that, mainly 
because he has done so, his religion, legal 
though it be in its outward form, has never 
become a mere formalism, let alone an 
‘* organised hypocrisy.’’ To those who 
are willing to inquire whether this is true, 
and who are not content to rest in ancient 
prejudice, Dr. Abelson’s book will be 
most useful and suggestive. Any one 
who has read his study of ‘‘ The Im- 
manence of God, in Rabbinical Literature,’’ 
reviewed in THE INQUIRER some time ago, 
will not need to be told of his qualifications 
to deal with Jewish Mysticism. For a 
Christian the task would be impossible. 
The difficulty of interpreting the legal 
element in Judaism, in terms of religion, is 
very great for one who has not heen 
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brought up under it ; but it is not so great 
as the difficulty of interpreting the Kab- 
balah, of extracting the pure spiritual 
élement from the mass of fantastic specula- 
tion wherein it is buried. The Kabbalah 
has got a bad name; and, no doubt, there 
is something to justify the view which 
is so expressed. But it should be remem- 
bered that the Kabbalah, like the Talmud, 
has been able to win and to hold the 
passionate allegiance of men who could 
never find satisfaction in what was merely 
trivial. If the Jews; being a “‘ peculiar ~ 
people,’’ are nowhere more so than in the 
literary expression which they gave to 
their thoughts and beliefs, the worth of 
those beliefs is not to be measured by the 
strange appearance they make to the non- 
Jewish reader. 

Dr. Abelson does not, because he could 
not in a small book, expound the whole 
system of metaphysics and ethics for 
which Kabbalah is the inclusive term. 
But he puts the reader in the way of 
knowing what it is all about, what its 
authors meant by it, and how it was 
developed from its germs in the Old 
Testament to the huge mass which is 
found in the Jewish literature of the 
Middle Ages. It was not a sudden in- 
cursion into Judaism of an alien element 
from without, though there were reasons 
why it did not become conspicuous in 
European Judaism till the ninth or tenth 
century. The mystic element had been 
present in Judaism all through the Tal- 
mudic period, as the Talmud itself shows, 
and was further developed in the succeed- 
ing period, amongst the Jews of Babylonia. 
It was from there that it was brought 
directly to Europe in the ninth century. 

Jewish mysticism produced the Kab- 
balah, as its answer to the problems of 
metaphysics and ethics, its philosophy 
of religion. But, however far it might go 
in speculation, it never loosed its hold 
upon the fundamentals of the Unity of 
God and of direct personal communion of 
the individual with Him. The Synagogue 
admitted into the Liturgy a good deal of 
the phraseology of the Kabbalah as it did 
also of that of the Talmud; but neither 
on the one side nor on the other did it 
forget, or cease to emphasise the personal 
religion based on the real presence of God 
in the soul of the worshipper. 

Dr. Abelson writes as one to whom all 
this is matter of course, not having had to 
learn it from without. He is by no means 
a blind fanatic for the Kabbalah, and 
freely recognises its defects. All the more 
he is able to do justice to the real purpose 
of it, and to the men who gave of their 
best for the sake of building it up. May 
he go on to give, to those who know so 
much less than he, further insight into the 
hidden things of Judaism. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

The Way to Industrial Peace. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d, 
net, 

In his ‘‘ Way to Industrial Peace ”’ 
Mr. Rowntree advocates higher wages; 
shorter hours of work, coupled with de- 
centralisation of our industrial population ; 
decasualisation of casual; labour; com- 
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pulsory training schools for unemployed 
boys between fourteen and nineteen; a 
national minimum wage founded on a sex 
basis ; and a national ideal, ‘* for a nation 
without ideals is doomed.’’ He discusses 
the causes of industrial discontent, asks 
can industry support a higher wage, and re- 
plying in the affirmative he reminds us 
that’ ‘‘ economists have long perceived 
that low wages do not pay the indus- 
trialist’’?; also, ... ‘‘ It is a general ex- 
perience that the inventiveness of manu- 
facturers increases ary passu with the 
price they have had to pay for labour.’’ 
Besides, ‘‘ taking any one _ industry 
as a whole, trade unions cannot force 
employers to pay workers more than they 
are worth. They can only-urge their 
demand up to the point at which the in- 
vestment of capital in the industry ceases 
to be attractive.’ Among other advan- 
tages of a shorter working day is the 
obvious one that the worker can live fur- 
ther from his work; with facilities of 
transit he might even have a cottage in the 
country and a plot of ground; a lower 
rent and healthier surroundings for his 
family. 

In Belgium, the author points out, over 
a third of the industrial workers live in the 
country. ‘‘ The Antwerp docker is indeed 
a man with two trades, a gardener and a 
docker,’’ so he need rarely be really idle. 
The problem of casual labour Mr. Rown- 
tree would solve by ‘‘ co-ordinating the 
demand for workers, ... shifting men 
from one department to another as they are 
needed,’ or from one employer to another. 
Already in the London and Liverpool docks 
a system is being evolved for decasualising 
dock labour. ‘‘ National and Municipal 
enterprise undertaken at times of slack 
trade and suspended in trade activity ”’ 
would also help the casual labourer. Re- 
cognising how often unemployables are 
created between fourteen and twenty years 
of age, the author suggests that adolescents 
under nineteen out of work should be com- 
pelled to attend training schools for six 
hours five days a week. The writer of this 
review would like three of these daily six 
hours spent on training out of doors, or at 
least elsewhere than in a class room ; this 
to apply to girls as well as to boys. 

The absolute minimum wage proposed 
for men where rents are as much as 5s. a 
week is £1 3s. 9d—Mr. Rowntree considers 
the normal man should have a wife and 
at least three children, and the £1 3s. 9d. 
will enable him to keep them in ‘‘ physical 
efficiency and pay an economic rent for a 
sanitary dwelling ’’—but for a mere woman 
no such liberal minimum wage; if she is 
normal she will have no one to keep but 
herself. Of course, among women wage- 
earners of the labouring and artisan class a 
large proportion have relatives dependent 
on them, but these the author is pleased to 
regard as abnormal cases, and ‘‘ obviously 
the normal condition is the only one which 
legislation should consider,’’ therefore the 
minimum wage for a woman should be such 
as would enable her to live independently 
in a state of physical efficiency.’’ It would 
be interesting to know exactly what pro- 
portion of working women have only them- 
selves to support. f 

Of co-operation and profit-sharing th 
author says little ; of the churches he asks, 
‘‘ Are they prepared to recognise frankly 
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and gladly the claim of the labouring 
classes to a larger share in the good things 
of life?’’ He considers three things 
should be done for the agricultural labourer, 
‘* He must have a living wage, . . . agood 
house, .. . and a prospect of rising to a 
position of independence’’ ; the landlord as 
well as the farmer should share the burden 
of these improved conditions. Unem- 
ployment is costing this land in direct loss 
half-a-million pounds a week, and from 
this volume we also learn that at least 
half-a-million workers are unemployed on 
any given day. Mr. Rowntree will have 
us remember that a nation without ideals 
is doomed, but who can insinuate that 
England is without an ideal ? Has she not 
for over a hundred years followed the ideal 
of ‘‘ buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest’? ? It may not be 
quite a Christian ideal, but it is thoroughly 
British, and our present social problems 
are the outward and visible signs of the 
fidelity with which we have followed this 
ideal. Gok: 


——_—_@-———— 


CuearR Grit. A Collection of Lectures, 
Addresses and Poems. By Robert 


Collyer. Edited by John Haynes 
Holmes. American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. $1.50. 


Lovers of Robert Collyer—and all 
who have heard him preach \or read any 
of his books may be numbered among 
his lovers—will welcome and _ treasure 
this volume. It includes several of his 
** Lyceum ”’ lectures, which, as Mr, Holmes 
tells us in his introduction, were delivered 
to enormous audiences in all parts of the 
United States. ‘‘ Clear Grit,’’? which 
is the title of the first of them, is a very 
fitting description of the character of 
Robert Collyer himself, .the man who 
made his way from the smithy to a fore- 
most place among American preachers, 
and it was the ‘‘ grit’? in men that he 
was ever on the search for both in life 
and literature, and which he enables us 
to see and appreciate, whether he is speaking 
of Luther or Washington, ‘‘ Some Old 
Unitarian Worthies’’ or Robert Burns, 
Charles Lamb or Henry Thoreau, or any 
other subject of these charming talks. 
The lectures and addresses are full of his 
racy humour and large-hearted wisdom, 
and the few poems given at the end of the 
book are entirely characteristic of him. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. | By 
Leonard D. Agate, M.A. T. C. & 
E. C. Jack. 6d. net. 


THIS is an excellent little volume. It 
is one of the ‘‘ People’s Books,’’ and the 
common people will no doubt read it 
gladly ; but it is at the same time a most 
scholarly production, and they who best 
know the ground it covers will be readiest 
to admire the skill with which Mr. Agate 
has accomplished his task. He shows 
a just appreciation of the various factors 
in the wonderfully complex movement 
which he describes, and of the personality 
of the man who dominated it so largely, 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere 
within so short a compass the amount 
of information that is here given on the 
subject, and given in so interesting and 
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graceful a manner. We have pleasure in 
commending the volume, whether for 
private study or for use as a class book— 
a use for which it is admirably fitted. 
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The Cornhill, The Quest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. | 


|‘ WESTWARD HO!”? 
HI 


WE were sitting in a boat drawn up 
on the little quay at-Portscatho, near 
Falmouth, watching the tide come slowly 
in, when we noticed that some ragged 
lines of blackish-brown seaweed on the flat 
rocks below us seemed to move, although 
the water had not yet reached them. 
There was little wind, yet the movement 
kept on. Our field glasses showed us the 
cause. Some ten or twelve birds, the 
colour of a dark tortoise-shell cat, were 
walking along the lines of weed, and 
turning it over with their bills, much 
as a farmer turns the long. lines of half- 


dried hay with his fork; only he finds » 


no dinner underneath, and they were 
finding a meal of marine insects, marine 
eggs, and small shelled and other creatures 
of the shore. Soon the belt of weed was 
crossed, and they began to work on a 
strip of coarse pebbles which did not 
so closely resemble their colouring, there- 
fore we could see them better. They 
were about nine inches long, had plump 
bodies, with white underparts and orange- 
red legs and feet. As there was no weed 
to turn they now acted up to their own 
names, turnstones; for they walked 
rapidly to large pebbles, and putting their 
bills under one edge, gave a sharp jerk 
which sent the stone clean over; where- 
upon they snatched up the eatable thing 
which it had covered, and which they had 
either smelt, or in some way known to 
be there. Sometimes they used breast 
as well as bill to lever up an extra heavy 
stone. Nearer and nearer they came. 
We were so still as to remain unnoticed, 
although the actions of these bustling 
little birds were so amusing that we were 
put to it to smother our laughter. The 
boat, too, helped to hide us. Exactly 
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in front of us was a patch of beach on 
which was a number of flat stones and 
some water-worn tiles that had been*thrown 
away. As the birds turned these rapidly 
the noise they made in falling over was 
very much like the sound made by some- 
one who is washing tea plates at a great 
rate and piling one against another to 
drain. ‘‘ Klick, klack,’’ went the pebbles 
as the turnstones stepped nimbly on 
with the air of not having a moment to 
lose. ‘‘ This is piece work!’’ whispered 
one of us. By and by a dog alarmed 
them, when they flew along the tide 
line in the form of a horseshoe, showing 
long dark wings, like those of a swift, 
and white rumps which were very con- 
spicuous. Sometimes two or more turn- 
stones are said to help each other in turning 
a mud clod, dead bird, or any object too 
large for one to move alone. So far, 
I have not seen this done, but can readily 
believe it possible. These birds come 
to our coasts, chiefly the west and south 
coasts, as autumn and winter visitors, but 
a good many remain all winter on the 
Devonshire and Cornish shores. They 
belong to the order Limicole, or Waders. 

We are now almost as far south as it 
is possible to get in England, for we came 
four days ago to the Lizard, which is, 
as you know, a rocky headland near and 
_much like the one known as Land’s End. 
The Lizard is more correctly a succession 
of headlands, some less than a quarter of 
a mile apart. They jut into the sea as 
tall cliffs, some if not all of which are a 
very hard kind of rock called serpentine, 
which shows its colours beautifully when 
polished. At the base of the cliffs, and 
running a long way into the sea, great 
masses of this rock, ranging in size from 
a cottage to a cathedral, are tumbled 
about in grand confusion. Some are 
flattish, many rise into the air hke towers 
and spires. So far we have only seen 
them when the tide was up. The open 
sea was a brilliant blue, but about these 
rocks the water was lashed into snow- 
white foam, and great sheets of spray 
kept dashing over them and high into 
the air above them. The blue sea beyond 
was flecked with wave tips which children 
call sea horses, because the curling foam 
looks like the long tossing manes of 
beautiful white horses. 

On some of the rocks cormorants sat. 
Every now and then one or other of them 
would stretch itself, and, opening its great 
dark wings, flap them violently to shake 
off the spray. Then one would fly over 
the water and disappear round a bend or 
dive inte the sea after a fish. None 
which did this reappeared at or near the 
same spot. If it were the breeding 
season, it would he very interesting to 
watch the cormorants allowing the young 
to. put their heads far down into the 
parents’ bills to get the food which they 
supply. When we stood on the cliff and 
felt the force of the stormy wind it seemed 
that this was 2 wise arrangement; for 
had a parent bird to bring morsels of 
slippery fish between its mandible tips, 
to feed the young there is a likelihood 
that they would be blown away while 
the baby cormorant was trying to secure 
them. The nests are placed on rocky 
ledges overlooking the sea. 

The great force of the wind and the 
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slight depth of soil on this part of the 
Cornish coast makes it impossible for 
trees to flourish. For miles around us 
there is not a tree to be seen except in 
a sheltered cove or behind a high garden 
wall, and then the tree is mostly a poor 
stunted affair, more curious than beautiful. 
There are not even hedges round the 
fields. Their place is taken by very 
thick walls made of loose stones kept 
together by soil being mixed with them. 
The base of the wall is sometimes six feet 
thick, and the flat top is wide enough to 
make a good footpath. In some places 
two could easily walk abreast. Short 
grass and low flowering plants clothe 
these walls and keep them green in winter 
and very bright in summer. Even now 
there is much colour on them. Perhaps 
the commonest wall plant in the West 
Country is the wall pennywort. For- 
tunately it abounds near the Lizard. 
It has fleshy, glossy leaves, quite round, 
with a dimple in the centre. The largest 
leaves are bigger than the dial of a 
large watch. Children call them penny 
pies. The young leaves are often russet- 
tinted, so look warm and cheerful. In 
summer these will be spikes of flowers, 
very stiff and upright. Danish scurvy 
grass, with its pale lilac flowers, 1s coming 
into abundant bloom on the walls, and 
even on the spray-washed cliffs. Celandine 
and dog violet, with daisies here and there, 
are brightening these green walls just 
as they are brightening the hedgebanks 
in other places. But the great brightener 
of walls—where it is allowed to stay— 
is the furze. It is in full bloom, and the 
golden masses make every bit of waste 
land, every patch of moor, a joy to behold. 
The furze evidently likes the Cornish soil. 
There is a little bird which likes the furze, 
and is rarely, if ever, seen away from it. 
This is the stonechat. The morning after 
our arrival I went to the first bit of gorse 
land to look for him. There he was with 
his mate, only a trifle less handsome 
in plumage than himself, but she has 
not a bright black velvet cap to set off 
the lovely browns, and chestnut reds, 
and white patches which are common 
to both, though slightly duller in the 
female. Once find your stonechats, and 
they are easy to keep sight of; for they 
love to be on the top spine of the furze 
bush, and if you come nearer than they 
approve of—they let you come fairly 
close—they just flit eight or ten yards 
further on; if you follow, they repeat the 
proceeding till the end of the furze patch 
is reached, when they fly round you to 
begin all over again; but leave their 
beloved furze? Never! they would not 
feel safe anywhere else. 
Emity: New ine. 
(To be continued.) 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Rey. J. Worstny Austin. 


Ir is with very deep regret, and a sense 
of personal loss which will be shared by a 
wide circle of our readers, that we have 
to announce the death of the Rev. J. 


Worsley Austin, Minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, Birmingham. He passed 
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away after a serious illness on Thursday, 
March 19. Jobn Worsley Austin was the 
second son of the Rev. Henry Austin, of 
Cirencester, where he was born in Novy- 
ember, 1872. He was educated at the 
local Grammar School and Mason College, 
Birmingham, taking the B.A. degree of 
the London University in 1891. - From 
1892-95 he was a theological student at 
Manchester College, Oxford, and studied 
subsequently as a Hibbert Scholar’ at 
Leipsic, Berlin, and Harvard. While he 
was still a student at Harvard he accepted 
an invitation to the First Church at 
Dedham, Mass., U.S.A., where he remained 
for four years. Returning to England 
in 1902, he was appointed to the respon- 
sible position of minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham, in succession 
to Dr. L. P. Jacks, in 1903, and there he 
remained till his death, fulfilling all his 
duties with conspicuous faithfulness and 
self-devotion. ‘‘ Apart from his work as 
a minister,’ says the Birmingham Daily 
Post, *‘ which was very successful, Mr. 
Austin rendered useful service in other 
directions, outside the immediate’ sphere 
of his church. His work in connection 
with the Fazeley-street Mission was, 
naturally, closely related to the duties of 
his pastorate, and here again he achieved 
considerable success. He was one of the 
trustees of the Pargeter Trust, founded 
by Miss Pargeter many years ago for the 
benefit of spinster ladies of gentle birth ; 
he was a director of the Ministers’ Benevo- 
lent Society ; he was an active supporter 
of the Midland Education League, and he 
served on the committee of the Midland 
Christian Union. He helped forward the 
movement inaugurated by Mr. A. N. 
Chance for the acquisition of Warley 
Woods by the city, he shared in the work 
of many philanthropic and _ charitable 
institutions, and at the University he was 
for a long period a vice-president of the 
Socratic Society. In all he did Mr. Austin 
was actuated by the desire to advance 
the interests of his congregation and the 
city, and his eleven years’ pastorate will 
not readily be forgotten by the members 
of the Church of the Messiah.’’ He was 
also a member of the Committee of the 
National Conference and of Manchester 
College, Oxford. In 1905 Mr. Austin 
married the only daughter of Mr. Priestley 
Smith, the eminent oculist of Birmingham. 
With her and her two little children, and 
the other relatives, there will be deep and 
widespread sympathy in their irreparable 
loss. 


The funeral took place on Tuesday, 
March 24, the first part of the service 
being held at the Church of the Messiah. 
There was a very large congregation of 
sorrowing friends, many having travelled 
fronr distant parts of the country in order 
to be present, including the Revs. Joseph 
Wood, Dr. L. P. Jacks, Henry Gow, F. K. 
Freeston, W. C. Hall, Rudolf Davis, W. H. 
Drummond, and a numerous company of 
ministers from the Birmingham district. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. Wood, Dr. Jacks giving the address. 
Amid the universal sorrow the prevailing 
note was one of gratitude for the gift of a 
noble-hearted friend and a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. Dr. Jacks referred to the 
faithfulness of Mr. Austin’s ministry. 
The affection which he had inspired could 
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not possibly have been greater had he 
lived to the full term of years. A minister, 
he said, must take his life in his hand ; 
and all that their minister had done, 
even his early death, was in the terms of 
his service. Then in tones of stirring 
confidence he spoke of the immortal hope, 
and the cloud of witnesses in the unseen 
world. “There are no dead.” ‘The service 
closed with Gaskell’s hymn, written for the 
burial of a minister, ‘‘ Calmly, calmly, lay 
him down.’’ Subsequently the interment 
took place at Quinton Cemetery. The 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, between whom 
and Mr. Austin there was a very strong 
and loyal friendship, officiated at the 
grave-side. 


IN MEMORIAM, 
J.W. A. 

In the case of a man like John Worsley 
Austin the brief statement of outward 
events is more than usually inadequate. 
What drew his friends so closely to him 
was the charm of his personal qualities. 
He had quiet and deep affections, and a 
strong honesty of soul, which kept him 
from the snares of religious rhetoric and 
made him modest about his intellectual 
gifts. If his mind worked slowly, it was 
steady and sure in its conclusions. When 
he committed himself to a position, it was 
because he had weighed and tested its 
manifold implications and he felt certain 
of his ground. He never allowed himself 
to sink into conventional grooves of 
thought. He was growing all the time. 
Those who had the privilege of intimate 
talk with him recently knew that his re- 
ligious experience was richer and deeper 
than formerly. He felt it himself. The 
loyalties of Christian discipleship came to 
him with a new strength of personal appeal. 
The critical individualism of the intellec- 
tual adventurer, which captures so many 
young ministers at the present time, had 
been left behind, and he stood closer than 
ever before to the common experiences of 
the human heart, with clearer insight into 
the range and depth of religious need, with 
more of the grace of the Gospel for the 
helping of other men in his soul. We 
know not what finer thing can be said of a 
spiritual leader of men than this, that he 
was more teachable at forty than at thirty, 
less concerned with theories and doctrines 
about religion because religion itself, the 
transfiguring light of Christian faith, had 
claimed him for its own. If he had lived 
he would have written about these things. 
He had promised to do it when he was 
ready. He was only waiting till he could 
do so with compelling conviction. Apart 
from the warm human ties it is this feel- 
ing of a life lost to us just when it was 
opening out into larger powers of faith 
and love which fills the hearts of his friends. 
We seemed to need the word so much 
which he by slow and sure steps had won 
the right to speak to us. ‘With the affec- 
tion for him, which will not soon grow 
dim, there will always be mingled a feel- 
ing of gratitude for the strong soul who 
lived for others and grew in wisdom and 
spiritual grace to the end. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


ey 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE. 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY LECTURE IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


[From our SprcraL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


One proof of the vivid interest which is 
reviving in religion is the curious eagerness 
shown to hear a spiritual investigator who 
does not belong to the accredited ranks 
of theological exponents. With the latter, 
on the whole, the public shows itself more 
or less impatient, or at least indifferent. 
The prefix ‘‘ Rey.’’ seems to warn off 
many inquirers, unless some interest other 
than the professionally religious is added 
to it. But let a poet, an accepted 
essayist, a scientist, a dramatist or a 
novelist carry a recognised name into the 
regions of religion, and a good measure 
of attention is at once extended to him. 
In fact it might be rather cynically said that 
everywhere except in the pulpit (in the 
sense not of theological dogmatism but 
spiritual movement and affirmation) re- 
ligion pays. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, of course, always com- 
mands large numbers of hearers and 
readers on any subject; and that not 
least in Liverpool, which in the words of Mr. 
Sydney Jones regards him as “‘a Liver- 
pool man lent for a season to Birmingham.” 
But Sir Oliver Lodge announced to speak 
on ‘‘ The Unseen Universe’’ proved an 
attraction so irresistible that the evening 
of March 19 saw the concert room at St. 
George’s Hall fill rapidly to overflowing, 
and large numbers failed to obtain en- 
trance at all. If any came with the hope of 
exciting revelations in occultism they were 
quickly disappointed, for the lecturer 
informed them at the outset that he did 
not intend to deal with the conditions of 
life on ‘‘ the other side,’’ and that for a 
very good reason. Having made this 
clear, his extraordinarily lucid and appeal- 
ing exposition was followed with a markedly 
concentrated attention throughout. 

Sir Oliver’s lecture was a brilliant trans- 
position of scientific statements into spiri- 
tual values. He regarded the unseen 
universe from the side of the physicist, for 
he was, he said, first and foremost a 
physicist. His theme was the many as- 
pects of the universe of which our senses 
did not inform us directly, and of which 
we judged by reason, by inference, by 
hypothesis, by verification, by the co- 
herence and self-consistency of the scheme 
of thought at which we arrived, by the 
satisfaction it afforded to our ideals, and 
to the conceptions which instinctively 
we were led to form concerning the pro- 
bable nature of Reality. Taking the 
scientific hypothesis of the ether of space, 
which was intangible, invisible, intract- 
able, and super-sensuous (because our 
senses are constructed only for change and 
contrast and modification, not for apprecia- 
tion of that which is uniform in action, 
unchangeable and unalterable), the lec- 
turer drew an analogy between this and 
the probable existence of a realm and 


scheme of things of which we have at 
present no tangible ocular and auditory 
demonstration. There were -many -who 


said there was no such existence at all, — 


and who limited their conception of the 
universe to that of which they could have 
such demonstration. But the greatest 
things of all were not demonstrable in that 
way. If we were dependent on our senses 
only we could never know of the existence 
of God. We were not bodies only. We 
appealed not only to the material uni- 
verse where we were aware of matter and 
hampered by matter. We had minds 
appealing to a higher, unseen universe, 
with which we were really more akin 
than to the other—a region of existence in 
which we should ultimately find ourselves 
more at home than in the region of the 
material; not, however, a future state, 
but existing here and now, if ever. The 
seen and unseen aspects of the universe 
were co-existent, and not dependent on 
such trivialities as birth and death. The 
continuity of existence was, as it were, 
demonstrated by the continuity observed 
to run through nature. We could ab- 
stract things from our attention, but never 
from existence. We were not only aware 
of matter: we were also aware of mind, 
though it was an unsolved mystery in 
itself and in its connection with matter: 
** We are also aware, some of us, of higher 
things. But whether we are aware of 
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them or not they are there, in the present, — 


all real, though invisible, though intangible, 
but in some sort of way accessible to our 
mental and spiritual apprehension, even 
now.’ The lecturer quoted, with im- 
mense effect, to emphasise his point that 
the unseen universe was not incompre- 
hensible, though intangible, Francis 
Thompson’s poem ‘‘ In no Strange Land,” 
beginning— ; : 

O._world invisible, we view thee ; 

O world intangible, we touch thee ; 

O world unknowable, we know thee ; 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ! 


Mr. R. D. Holt. M.P., announced to take 
the chair, was unavoidably absent on 
Parliamentary duty, and his place was 
ably taken by Mr. OC. S. Jones. 
admirable arrangements were made by 
Mr. B. P. Burroughs, lay secretary of the 
Liverpool District Missionary Association. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN AND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE strenuous efforts that have recently 
been made to strengthen our work in Man- 
chester are bearing fruit. Larger numbers 
gathered at Cross-street Chapel, and at 
the Memorial Hall last Saturday, March 21. 
Dr. Stanley Mellor was the preacher. 
Taking for his text a passage from John 
Woolman’s Journal, he preached a power- 
ful sermon on ‘‘ Liberal Religion’’ that 
was inspired, and inspired the hearers, by 
one of the conspicuous elements in the 
noble Quaker’s life—the element of in- 
wardness and sincerity. It was not, of 
course, a picture of the whole of Woolman, 
and did not profess to be. Rather, one 
would say, a Unitarianised Woolman for a 
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twentieth century audience, with much 
stress upon religious individualism (some 
would say anarchy) and that much-dis- 
cussed but little realised subject of modern 
books, mysticism. Perhaps we were left 
longing for a little more of the solid sub- 
stance and body of Woolman’s warm faith : 
for we are not much furthered by even the 
most praiseworthy and stolid negation of 
‘* creeds’? and ‘‘ ecclesiasticism,’’ the 
denunciation of which was the main engine 
on which the preacher relied to stir his 
congregation. Stirred, however, they were, 
for he had a message. When Dr. Mellor 
spoke again in the evening at the Memorial 
Hall we were shown somewhat more in 
the concrete what his conception of re- 
ligion was. . (“‘ Religion,’’ by the way, is 
an ever-recurring subject of Unitarian 


preaching: what religion is, is not, its 


origin, its defence, &c. It is a rather 
general idea, and we should like more 
frequently to come to details.) It was 
plain that for the speaker the most salient 
manifestation of ‘‘ religion’’ in the pre- 
sent-day world is to be found in the 
Labour Unrest and the groping towards a 
more humane state of society. There is a 
wide revolt against the practical material- 
ism (just as in philosophy and in science 
there is a revolt against the theoretical 
materialism) of the last century. This 
causes large masses of people to be in- 
different to organised religion because they 
suspect the latter to be allied with privilege 
and the maintenance of the offensive 
status quo. Men have not leisure to 
worship God and practise the religious 
life: and religion requires leisure. It was 
not clear how Dr. Mellor’s latter statement 
agreed with the former position that the 
Unrest is religious. And we should be 
glad to believe that the large defections 
from religious worship of the Sunday 
tennis-playing and boating classes, whom 
Mr. Priestley Evans pertinently mentioned, 
were due to this ‘‘ religious’’ Unrest, or 
that the defection of the working classes 
signifies a burning interest in social re- 
form. Elections do not show it. Mr. 
Evans devoted his remarks to a vindica- 
tion of the early Unitarians from the 
charge of illiberality and narrow credalism. 
He quoted Dr. Priestley to the effect that 
we must be faithful to free inquiry. As 
to people who want to change the denomi- 
national name, the speaker mentioned the 
case of a man who went to South Africa 
and changed his name, with the result 
that his character deteriorated! Verb. 
sap. Mr. Cyril Flower was welcomed to 
the fellowship of the district by the Chair- 
man, and spoke of the recently revived 
interest in religion. But he wished, now 
that this new interest had been aroused, 
that we should make use of it. There was 
need of enterprise in religion. Let us 
cease from so much criticism. Let us 
use the instruments we have got. Here 
are churches in being, and men are waking 
up to religion. But they want a different 
expression for it from anything that has 
been afforded them by the churches in the 
past. The retiring President, Mr. George 
H. Leigh, was able to congratulate the 
Association on the. healthy state of the 
churches of the district. The new Pre- 
sident is the Rev. J. Morley Mills, and 
the secretaries are the Rey. EH. W. Sealy 
and Mr. Gordon Rylands. 
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PRINCIPAL SELBIE AT ISLINGTON. 
From A CoRRESPONDENT. 


During the interregnum at Union 
Chapel supplies are drawn from all quarters, 
and Principal Selbie, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, has taken his turn. His sermon 
last Sunday evening was noteworthy, not 
for its erudition, which might have been 
expected from one holding such a position, 
but for its simplicity and the frank facing 
of modern difficulties. Taking for his text 
the words ‘‘ Follow me,’’ in Luke ix., he 


gave his hearers an extempore discourse in 


language which all could understand, in a 
style almost conversational, but it com- 
manded the attention of the congregation 
throughout. After saying that it was an 
appeal of personality to personalities he 
continued that many raised the objection 
to-day,‘* How can we follow one who lived 
so long ago, under circumstances widely 
different from ours, about whom we know 
so little, and of whose historicity there are 
grave doubts? ’’ He acknowledged the 
difficulty was a real one, that the old 
position of an infallible record had to be 
abandoned, but he contended that criti- 
cism had done its worst in this respect and 
the damage was not so great after all. He 
submitted that after eliminating the pro- 
blematical in the Gospels there was quite 
enough left for the intelligent or even 
simple reader to build upon so that he 
could learn the mind of Christ. But there 
was still a greater difficulty. Many of the 
younger generation familiar with modern 
writers, Nietzsche and others, to-day say, 
““ But I don’t want to follow anyone, I 
want to live my own life and to express the 
powers I feel within me.’’ But, he asked, 
what self was it they wished to express ? 
Did they mean anything more than that 
they desired tohave a good time, free from 
restraint ? Jesus called them to live the 
higher life, and to those who had tried the 
other and become weary he said, ‘‘ Come 
unto me! ’’ To follow Jesus was no easy 
matter, but the reward was great. 

The rest of the discourse was a com- 
mentary on the three difficult replies of 
Jesus which he made to those who ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to follow him. 
Dealing with the saying, ‘‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead,’’ he frankly acknow- 
ledged there were many creeds that were 
dead, many church institutions that were 
obsolete; for his part he wished they were 
out of the way. 

It will be remembered that Principal 
Selbie recently gave to the world a new 
study of Schleiermacher, and perhaps we 
may venture to say that his theology is 
of a similar hue, the person of Jesus Christ 
being the central thought; in this he 
appears to differ from Principal Forsyth, 
who has emphasised the doctrine of the 
Cross in so many brilliant phrases that both 
hearers and readers are confused as to his 
meaning. Principal Selbie, who is a 
younger man, we regard as more in sym- 
pathy with the tendency of Christian 
thought to-day, and this, combined with 
his broad outlook, makes him an accept- 
able teacher to many outside the bounds 
of ordinary Congregationalism. However, 
his name was not sufficient to draw a full 
congregation. It was lamentable to see the 
noble building so thinly occupied—it would 


— 


have held five times the number present. 
The faithful congregation must have suf- 
fered a keen disappointment in the refusal 
of Dr. Jowett to leave New York to take 
charge, and it will require a man of rare 
personality or great preaching power to 
restore the tormer glories of Union Chapel. 


on 


THE Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A. (Newcastle- — 
on-Tyne), will preach the anniversary 
sermon in connection with the Whit- 
Week Meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association on Tuesday, June 
2. The service will be held at Unity 
Church, Islington. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Wuy not A Ministry or Lasour ?—Mr. 


Rogpert Harcourt’s Bit. — Tue 
PROBLEM OF ABLE-BODIED UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 


Tue disinterested student of social 
questions might well ask what has become 
of the Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion of 1909. Had the Government, 
after the publication of that momentous 
document, chosen to introduce a Bill 
embodying the very numerous points 
on which both the Majority and Minority 
sections of the Commission were agreed, 
it might have been passed by consent, 
and we should now have been in a fair 
way to the solution of some problems 
that are still with us and likely to remain 
with us for a long time to come. It is 
interesting to note, however, that a 
private Bill has been introduced by Mrz. 
Robert H&rcourt, supported by Mr. 
Chiozza Money, which gives effect to some 
suggestions of the Minority Report with 
regard to unemployment. As the pre- 
liminary memorandum to the Bill states 
quite briefly what its proposals are, we 
quote from it. It is well to remember 
that it has been previously introduced, 
in 1911, 1912 and 1913. 

%* *% * 

Ir is an attempt to embody in a measure 
of reasonable compass proposals for the 
prevention and treatment of destitution 
arising from able-bodied unemployment, 
chronic under-employment. 

It establishes a national authority for 
able-bodied unemployment under a Minis- 
ter of Labour, to whom are transferred 
the existing powers of boards of guardians 
in England and parish councils in Scot- 
land, and of certain State Departments 
in this regard. 

The Minister of Labour is to take steps 
to use the demands of public departments 
for works and services in order to regu- 
larise the total as between the different 
seasons of the year and the good and bad 
years of a trade cycle. .. . As a Develop- 
ment Commissioner ex-officio, he is to 
frame schemes for economic works in 
times of trade depression by engaging 
suitable workmen in the ordinary way. 
Provision is made for transferring to the 
Minister for Labour the whole responsi- 
bility for the prevention of vagrancy and 
the treatment of vagrants. Day and 
residential colonies and training establish- 
ments and reformatory detention colonies 
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are to be maintained by him, and hee 
is to supervise any scheme of insurance 
to be hereafter enacted. 

The local authorities are wholly relieved 
from responsibility for providing for the 
unemployed able-bodied any form of 
public assistance, whether by relief works 
or otherwise. 


% * 


THE suggestion to appoint a Minister 
of Labour is an attempt to introduce 
among us what is already in existence in 
some Continental countries. The United 
States also has a Department of Labour 
at Washington, which issues most admir- 
able reports. These, when they become 
better known, and are thoroughly assimi- 
lated, are bound in the future to have 
great influence. The existence of a great 
mass of chronic under-employment may 
be said to be the great discovery of the 
1909 Report. Considering that both sec- 
tions agree on this point, it is remarkable 
that up to the present no thorough attempt 
has been made to grapple with this 
dangerous public evil. It is_also well to 
remember that there is little or no differ- 
ence of opinion among serious thinkers 
(1) as to the extent of vagrancy and the 
method of dealing with it, (2) as to the 
utter futility of relief works in time of 
slackness as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


British Women’s lLeague.—Miss Grace 
Mitchell has lately been addressing the League 
Branches at Birmingham on the subject of 
her visit to Australia and New Zealand. Mrs. 
Sharpe, wife of the Rev. G. Coverdale Sharpe, 
late of Johannesburg, §.A., who is shortly 
going to take up the work in connection 
with the Unitarian Church in Vancouver, B.C., 
was present last week at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, when Mrs. Alfred 
Wilson, chairman of the committee, extended 
a warm welcome to her, and asked her to 
convey the greetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee to the women at Vancouver. 

Canterbury.—The death of Mrs. Cross, of 
Canterbury, on the 21st inst., removes one 
of the few remaining members of the Old 
Blackfriars congregation. She came from an 
old Unitarian family at Battle. On the 
occasion of her first marriage to Mr. Edward 
Cowell, then secretary of the “Blackfriars 
church, in 1863, she came to reside in Canter- 
bury, and until the closing of the old church 
she was ever a loyal supporter of its efforts. A 
Nonconformist of the old type, and a staunch 
liberal in politics, she identified herself with 
every movement for the spread of liberal re- 
ligion and the welfare of the people. Seldom 
an appeal for help was made to her in vain, 
and her varied interests in life and religion 
were often seen in help given to struggling 
ministers and missionaries outside of the 
Unitarian churches. In 1891, Mrs. Cross 
married the late Mr. Alderman Cross, and 
shared with him an active interest in municipal 
and educational work. The two great bereave- 
ments of her life left her only mellowed in 
character. Always of a cheerful disposition, 
she gave of her best to all who came in contact 
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with her. The last survivor of her family, she 
gathered around her friends who revere her 
memory and are glad to have known a love 
and a friendship such as she could give. Mrs. 
Cross was in her 86th year. The funeral took 
place at Canterbury Cemetary on the 25th inst. 

Cardiff.—On Thursday, March 12, at West 
Grove Unitarian Church, a congregational 
social gathering was held in the schoolroom to 
‘* bid farewell ’’? to Mrs. Hobart Clark, who 
is returning to America after a visit to this 
country. A presentation of a pendant was 
made by the women of the congregation, as 
a souvenir of friendship, and, in responding 
to the appreciative words of the Rev. F. Blount 
Mott, the minister, Mrs. Clark referred to her 
connection with Cardiff when her late husband 
was minister of West Grove Church, twenty- 
five years ago. 

Hinckley.—Mr. H. H. C. Jones, of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester has accepted a unanimous invitation 
to become minister of the Great Meeting, and 
will take up his duties on the expiration of the 
Summer term. 

Holbeck.—The annual prize-giving in con- 
nection with the Unitarian church was recently 
held, when the opportunity was taken of pre- 
senting a set of five volumes to Mr. Charles 
Lambert, who has resigned the secretaryship 
of the school. Dr. 8. Moore presided, and the 
prizes were presented by Mr. F. HE. Kitchen, 
who was also the donor of the gift to the 
secretary. 

Leeds.— Under the auspices of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union a conference was held at 
Holbeck on Saturday, March 21. The Rev. 
C. Hargrove presided, and friends were present 
from the congregations at Mill Hill, Hunslet, 
Pudsey, Idle, and Huddersfield. The Rev. 
R. N. Cross, M.A., gave an address on “‘ Re- 
ligion in the Life of To-day.’’ The old 
authority of the church which had done much 
to give discipline to life, he said, notably in 
Geneva and Scotland, had passed away, and 
one of the results was the decay of public wor- 
ship. The failure was not more a reflection 
upon the present than the past. Had the old 
authority been established upon more wisely 
selected foundations it might have endured. 
It had been planted upon the church; it 
should have been planted in the spirit. The 
sole authority left for the present age was that 
of the spiritual consciousness of mankind—to 
which Jesus himself had appealed—with its 
principles of justice and love. We could do 
nothing better than face the problems of our 
day with this inner authority and thus secure 
a new discipline of life. On the practical side 
of the subject, Mr. Cross claimed that we should 
not have done all when, as individuals, we had 
proclaimed and witnessed to our principles. 
The church, as a corporation, must raise its 
voice and set forth its vision. Because it had 
failed to do that in the past, men passed it 
by on the other side. Despite great differ- 
ences of opinion among its members they could 
unite upon great principles. In the field of 
economics they could agree in a direct mes- 
sage. The first charge in all production should 
be a reasonable wage for the worker. His was 
the prior claim. Personality must come before 
capital. The church should make it known 
that it does not regard ‘‘ sweating ’’ as per- 
missible in a Christian state. It should pro- 
claim its faith in political equality. It should 
maintain the righteousness of Sunday closing 
of public houses, and boldly oppose the fearful 
waste on armaments. The way out of the 
vicious circle of naval extravagance was to 
make merchandise immune from capture. Mr. 
Cross concluded by suggesting that the churches 
of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union should hold 
meetings and pass resolutions on these and 
other matters. Among those who took part 
in the discussion were the Revs. Dr. Thack- 
ray, J. S. Mather, W. R. Shanks, F. Coleman, 
and Messrs. Grosvenor Talbot and J. G. 
Jackson, 
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Leicester.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation of the Great Meeting chapel took 
place recently in the upper schoolroom, the 
chairman of the Vestry, Mr. H. T. Cooper, 
presiding. Mr. Cooper alluded to the death 
of Mr. William Raven, and paid an eloquent 
tribute to his character. Mr. Raven had 
served on the Vestry for thirty years, and was 
a regular attendant at the services almost to 
the last. It was announced that he had 
left to the Great Meeting a tegacy of £500. 
Thanks for the services of the Minister and 
Mrs. Fripp were proposed and seconded in 
cordial terms, and carried by acclamation. 
In passing a vote of thanks to the organist 
and choir, it was pointed out that Mr. Cattell 
has attained his jubilee in the Great Meeting 
choir. A presentation of a silyer salver was 
made by Mr. Franklin Cooper to Mr. S. J. 
Lilley, on his retirement from the wardenship, 
a post he has held for seventeen years, and 
the duties of which he has discharged with 
sustained zeal. 

London: Essex Church.—At their meeting 
on Sunday last, the Committee of Essex 
Church received with very great regret the 
resignation of the Rev. H. E. B. Speight, M.A., 
the junior minister of the church, who was 
appointed in the autumn of 1912 for a period 
of three years. The resignation is necessitated 
by a serious breakdown in health, which 
obliges Mr. Speight to go immediately to a 
sanatorium in North Wales, and afterwards 
to leave England for a more suitable climate. 
Deep sympathy will be felt with Mr. and Mrs. 
Speight, not only by the whole congregation, 
but by many friends outside it, on the sudden 
and unexpected end of his ministry in London, 
on which so many hopes for the future had 
been based, and which had already more 
than justified these hopes; and the loss to 
Essex Church and all its institutions will be 
very great. 

London: Stratford.—The annual meeting 
of the congregation of the Unitarian church 
was held on Wednesday, March 18, when the — 
chair was taken by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson. 
The Committee’s report stated that since the 
retirement of the Rev. John Ellis some sixteen 
months ago the church had been under the 
ministerial supervision of Mr. Fred Cottier, of 
the Pioneer Preachers. During that period — 
the church and institutions had maintained 
their position and in some respects had shown 
improvement. Hearty thanks were due to 
Mr. Cottier and the Pioneer Preachers for their 
valuable help. The visit of the Unitarian Van 
in July had attracted a large number of 
interested hearers. Sister Seymour, who was 
working under the London District Unitarian 
Society, had formed a sisterhood, and had 
arranged for other meetings at Stratford, and 
a branch of the British League of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Christian Women held 
fortnightly and other meetings. It was 
recorded that the 4th West Ham troop of 
Boy Scouts had won in open competition the 
Ambulance Cup, presented by the West. Ham 
Boy Scouts Association, and that the Sunday 
school numbers 180 scholars and 42 officers 
and teachers. The finances of the church 
showed a heavier balance due to the treasurer, 
which had been partly met by a generous 
donation forwarded through the chairman. 
The speakers included, in addition to the 
chairman, Mr. F. Cottier, Mr. A. Savage> 
Cooper, and the Revs. W. H. Rose and John 
Ellis. 

Southport: Welcome to the Rev. W. Jellie.— 
A warm welcome was given to the Rev.W. Jellie 
and Mrs. Jellie at a meeting held in the school- 
room of the Unitarian Church, Portland-street, 
on Wednesday, March 18. Mr. A. S. Thew, 
J.P., presided in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. G. R. Kenyon, chairman of the congrega- 
tion, and was supported by the Rev. W. 
Jellie, the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion), the Rev. J. Crowther Hirst (Gatacre), 
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~the Rev. H. W. Hawkes (Bootle), and Dr. 


Harris. Mr. Thew cordially welcomed the 
new minister, his words being endorsed by 
Mrs. Maccall, who spoke in place of her 
mother, Mrs. Tolmé, the oldest member of the 
congregation, and Mr. George Smith. The 


Rev. Copeland Bowie alluded in appreciative 


terms to Mr. and Mrs. Jellie, both of whom 
he had'iknown for a great many years. Heem- 
phasised the fact, in the course of his remarks, 
that they did not have a Unitarian church 
in Southport because they entertained bitter- 
ness and anger towards. the other churches, 
or because they were unfriendly towards them 
in the least. He was quite sure they respected 
every man and woman who was honest and 
sincere in his religious belief, whatever that 
belief might be. But in these days of chang- 
ing thought and feeling, there were in every 
country large and growing numbers of men and 
women who needed the kind of religion which 
Unitarians had to offer. The Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes said he believed it was going to be 
possible—with all respect to the Bishop of 
Zanzibar—to have communion in the highest 
sense, not a theological sense, with all men 
who loved God and their fellow men, and 
Unitarian ministers stood in a_ peculiarly 
favourable position, he thought, for cementing 
and increasing that sense of unity on the basis 
of humanitarianism and reform of every 
possible kind. Mr. Jellie suitably responded 
on behalf of his wife and himself, and a vote of 


' thanks to the visiting ministers, proposed by 


Dr. Harris and seconded by Mr. W. J. Worden, 
was cordially passed. A musical entertain- 
ment followed. 

West Kirby.—The permanent address of 
the Rey. Charles Roper, who has recently 
settled at West Kirby, is 10, Marine Park, 
West Kirby. 

Women’s Social Club.—The fifth annual 
Girls’ Drill Competition, organised by the 
Women’s Social Club, took place at Caxton 
‘Hall, on Saturday evening, March 21, in the 
presence of a large audience, Lady Durning- 
Lawrence presiding. In the senior division 
five teams competed—from Bell-street Mis- 
sion, Essex Church, Mansford-street Mission, 
Portland Institute, and Unity Club, Kilburn. 
In the junior division (girls under 14) there 
were six teams, the additional one coming 
from Durning Hall, Limehouse. In both 
divisions the competition was the closest yet 
held, all the teams reaching a high standard 
The adjudicator, Miss Katherine Woodward, 
member of the Board of Examiners of the 
British College of Physical Education, awarded 
both Senior and Junior Shields to the Bell- 
street Mission teams. The second place 
was won by Essex Church (Seniors) and Unity 
Club, Kilburn (Juniors), each of which teams 
is to receive a medal kindly presented by Lady 
Durning-Lawrence. The display items of the 
different classes—skipping, country and fancy 


dances, fan drill, tambourine drill, wand and 


barbell exercises—made up a varied and 
interesting programme. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE Sprrit OF GOODWILL IN IRISH AFFAIRS. 

At this critical juncture in the history 
of Ireland it may not be out of place to 
quote a passage pleading for more sympathy 
and goodwill between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, which occurs in ‘‘ An 
Irish Gentleman: George Henry Moore,”’ 
recently published. Mr. Moore belonged 
toa very old Roman Catholic family, who, 
as the owner of considerable property, 
spent most of his time in early years in 
steeplechasing 5} but in his 35th year, 


when the famine broke out, he sold all 
his horses and devoted himself to his people 
in Mayo. As the results of his efforts 
not one human being on his estate died 
of hunger ; not only this, but the intimate 
knowledge of the people thus acquired, 
and the way England behaved in regard 
to the famine, converted him to National- 
ism, and even, eventually, to Fenianism. 
He was the first man to talk of a Parlia- 
mentary party and get a nucleus together, 
and his attitude on questions of religion 
and the land breathe a fine spirit of 
generosity and goodwill. 
S Rochas taaeee 


Moore hoped that the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church would remove a standing 
cause of quarrel and dislike between 
Catholics and Protestants, and that a 
Land Bill, by satisfying the tenants with- 
out robbing the landlords, would establish 
harmony between the different classes 
in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone had proposed 
that the glebes should be handed over 
to the clergy on payment, but Moore 
supported Disraeli’s motion that this 
sum should be remitted in full, because 
he saw a distinct difference between these 
glebes and other endowments. ‘‘ They 
are the old homes of the Protestant clergy 
of Ireland,’’ he said, ‘‘ and we ought to 
acknowledge the prescriptive right of 
occupation, though it be an occupation of 
only three hundred years, and even though 
these three hundred years may have been 
years of spoliation and oppression. The 
Catholics of Ireland have never been 
wanting in consideration and goodwill to 
the Protestant clergy whenever these 
have shown consideration and goodwill 
to the Catholics; now I hope my fellow- 
countrymen will show them consideration 
and goodwill in the period of their trial. 
If I have no consideration for the Pro- 
testant faith, I have every sympathy with 
the Protestants, and I intend to show it. 
Whatever Bills are passed the Protestant 
clergy will be richer than the Catholic 
priest, but if this concession would tend 
to produce an equality of charity towards 
each other, then it would be a great boon 
for Ireland ...It is said, and said 
truly, that the Irish Protestant clergy 
have no claim for consideration on their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen; they have 
certainly never shown consideration or 
justice to us. But there are higher 
considerations of justice than those that 
are based on the principle of an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; and I 
think in such a case as this Irish Catholics 
would have shown a higher morality— 
a nobler equity, in returning good for evil, 
and in proving to the world that, like the 
negro eirl whose story is told by Sterne, 
‘we have suffered and learnt mercy.’ ”’ 


‘REeticious DENOMINATIONS IN CANADA. 


The Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, in a 
report dealing with his recent visit to 
Canada, gives some interesting figures 
relating to religious denominations in 
Canada taken from the Census of June, 
1911. The sects enumerated in that 
Census numbered seventy-nine, many of 
them ofsmallimportance. ‘‘ There were,’’ 
says Mr. Bowie, ‘1,115,324 Presbyterians, 
1,079,892 Methodists, 1,043,017 Anglicans, 
382,666 Baptists, 229,864 Lutherans, 34,054 


Congregationalists. The Roman Catholics 
numbered 2,833,041. There were 88,507 
belonging to the Greek Church, and 
74,564 Jews. There were only 3,224 
Unitarians ; but while the increase, com- 
pared with the census of 1901, was for 
the Roman Catholics 27 per cent., the 
Presbyterians 32 per cent., the Methodists 
17 per cent., the Anglicans 53 per cent., the 
Baptists and the Congregationalists 20 
per cent., in the case of the Unitarians the 
increase was 66 per cent. It is satisfactory 
to learn that there was a decrease of 21 
per cent. in the ‘ Pagans,’ whoever they 
were; ‘ Daniel’s Band’ had 64 adherents, 
the ‘ Exclusive Brethren’ 14, the ‘ Holy 
Rollers’ 20, the ‘Millenial Dawnites ’ 
407, while the ‘Saints of God’ only 
mustered 39.’’ 
aeGa oe be * 


As an instance of the way cities grow 
in these new lands Mr. Bowie describes 
the rapid development of Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. ‘‘ This is the most won- 
derful city I have so far visited in Canada,”’ 
he says. ‘‘ It seems to have been created 
by miracle. Ten years ago there were 
just over a hundred people living for the 
most part in shacks ; to-day there are some 
30,000 residents, many of them living in 
well-built, comfortably furnished houses. 
There are wide streets, lighted by electricity, 
tramways, well-bult substantial shops, 
stores, banks, schools, churches. The 
river Saskatchewan runs through the 
centre of the city, and both banks have 
already numerous houses, where a few years 
ago the prairie wolf wandered undisturbed 
by the foot of man. There are university 
buildings which would do credit to Leeds 
or Sheffield; the agricultural department 
of the University, with eighty acres of 
farming land; its cattle, horses, sheep, 
poultry, pigs, and mechanical appliances 
for farming surprised and delighted me 
on the occasion of my visit.’’ There is 
not always any active demand in these 
new cities for liberal ideas in religion, 
but it is obvious that they are places 
where as much as possible should be made 
of whatever tendencies in that direction 
already exist, so that a foundation may 
be laid whereon future workers may 
securely build when the zest for purely 
material progress. has slackened a little, 
and people have time to think. 


THe Casz OF THE BLIND. 

The question of the blind, to which 
we referred last week, is receiving a good 
deal of attention just now, and the opening 
of the new buildings of the National 
Institute for the Blind in Great Portland- 
street by the King, has given a great 
impetus to the work to which Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson is devoting himself. Mr. 
Pearson himself, at the height of his 
activities as a leader of journalism and 
proprietor of newspapers, began to lose 
his eyesight, and now, in his days of dark- 
ness, he is making strenuous efforts to 
lift the burdens of others who are similarly 
afflicted. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
his appeal to rich benefactors to include 
the National Institute among their charities, 
and particularly to help the movement 
for providing more and better books in 
Braille for the use of blind people, will meet 
with a warm response. It is not at all 
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necessary that people who have lost their 
sight should sit with folded hands, and 
contemplate a life of helplessness. As 
a writer in the Daily News and Leader has 
pointed out, hundreds of blind people can 
justify the expenditure on their education, 
and he describes the experiences of one 
who secured in 1882 a “‘ Gardener Scholar- 
ship,’’ valued at £40, entered the Royal 
Normal College, and subsequently main- 
tained himself, wife and family as a 
dealer in pianos and other musical instru- 
ments, paying wages to ten employees. 


Dr. Extor at Eicary. 

On the 20th of this month, Dr. Eliot, 
the former President of Harvard, reaches 
his eightieth year, and, in the words of 
a writer in the Christian Register, ‘‘ surely 
never before have eighty years beat so 
impotently against a human frame. . . 
There he stands, the stalwart frame un- 
bowed by weakness; tall, erect, free ; 
the splendid heritage of strength unim- 
paired ; the noble, severe brow; the clear 
eye; the firm-set mouth; every feature 
significant. In repose, quiet dignity ; 
in action, clean-limbed and vigorous, with 
swinging strides; the voice so finely 
modulated that it touches the ear with 
just enough force to reach the mind; 
every word as finely chiselled and finely 
shaded as a cameo; and, behind all, 
mind and character—a superb mind that 
goes straight to the mark, and makes 
luminous the passage from thought to 
thought ; a character that adds its golden 
weight to every word.’’ 


THe Preservation oF Ciirr Foorpatus. 
Those who have had any experience 
of the way in which some of the loveliest 
bits of cliff scenery around the Lizard, 
Falmouth, and other places on the Cornish 
coast are being encroached upon by people 
desirious of erecting bungalows in romantic 
spots, will be grateful to the members of 
the Penzance Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Society for the Preservation of 
Footpaths and Commons, and the Society 
for the Preservation of Natural Reserves, 
for the way they have taken this matter up. 
The demand for bungalows is steadily 
increasing, and cannot be arrested; but 
something may be done, at least, to secure 
the cliff footpaths, and many of the owners 
of land abutting on the cliffs are in sym- 
pathy with the scheme for dedicating a path- 
way round the coast to the public use. If 
the existing coastguard path could formally 
be secured as a highway a great boon 
would be conferred upon the public, and 
this, it is hoped, will eventually be done. 


SociaAL SERVICE IN ALL Lanps. 

The Sixth International Congress of 
Social Work and Service will be held in 
London in 1915, and the following foreign 
Governments have already notified their 
intention of sending representatives to, or 
of supporting the Congress :—Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Norway, South Australia, 
Tasmania, Turkey, Victoria, and Western 
Australia. Lord Avebury, Sir Edward 
Grey, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
M.P., and Mr. John Burns, M.P., are 
among the Vice-Presidents. 
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fas All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tom INQUIRER, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘‘ Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 50. 
By A. G. Stusss (Hertford). 
(4 men.) 


BLACK, 


Sotution To No. 48. 
1.R. B2 (key-move). 

Correct solutions have been received from 
W. T. M. (Sunderland), Geo. Ingledew (also 
No. 47), Dr. C. G. Higginson (also No. 47), 
W. E. Arkell (also No. 47), E. Wright, Rev. 
B. C. Constable, J. T. Lomax, R. B. D. (Edin- 
burgh), D. Amos, A. J. Hamblin, Rev. I. 
Wrigley, J. Johnson (and No. 47), and E. C. 
(Highbury). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. E. Arxetyi.—Thank you for the useful 
references, which I will take up. I earnestly 
trust that the composer of ‘‘ Machiavellian ”’ 
can be revealed, since, if not, it must be 
omitted from my collection. 

Dr. Higginson and others.—Your critique 
of No. 48 is justified. 

Cuas. WriiiIne (U.S.A.).—Nos. 46 and 47 
correct. 

To several Correspondents.—A batch of 
solutions was mislaid last week, hence the 
omissions. 


In reference to No. 48, M. Tschigorin 
actually specified the supposed cook to be 
1.Kt.KB2, overlooking the defence 1... 
B.B4. The same error has been made by 
several of our solvers. All agree that it is a 
most elusive position. The oversight, as 
made by a typical chess-master, is easily 
1...B.B4 is a poor move in 
one sense, for it is only a useless sacrifice of 
force already sadly depleted. It happens, how- 
ever, to defeat immediate mate. The typical 
player does not grasp these situations clearly, 
since, aS a game-position, it can have no in- 
terest whatever; almost any move will win 
in a few moves. Even in the study of an 
end-game, no matter how beautiful a situation 
it may be, its merits become less apparent as 
its artificiality becomes more apparent—par- 
ticularly on the score of equality of material. 
These misapprehensions will continue as long 
as the thought remains in some minds that no 
position at chess can be worth studying unless 
it approximates fairly closely to an actual 
game. I fully realise, however, that it is 
useless pointing this out to the hardened 
game-player. De gustibus non disputandum. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Avice E. Passavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands.. Terms on 
application, 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss EB. 

Kineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


UNNY South Coast Health Resort.— 
Ideal Winter Boarding House, Central, 
Garden, near Sea. Hot and cold runnin 
water, lavatory basins, electric light, an 
penny in slot gas fire in each bedroom. Three 
good reception rooms. Food Reform and 
ordinary diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MAssINGHAM, 17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 
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TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sim ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Daren Severna ah A. HaRpcast ez, 


Lesui£ T. Burnett. | Miss CectL GRADWELL. © 


Houmpurey G. RvussELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save 65/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. ‘ 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive — 


4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free — 


of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRIGE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


ERVIETTES, Superior quality, all- 
linen Damask, slightly soiled. 20 inches 
square, 7s. 6d. per dozen; 22 inches, 7s. 9d. ; 
24 inches, 8s. 6d. Postage 4d. extra. Write 
for Free Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland. : 


‘TRISH LINEN Fabric—“ FLAX- 

| ZELLA ”—with new silky finish, makes ~ 
ideal skirts and blouses. Washable, durable, 
delightful new shades; latest designs. Over 
200 Patterns Free. Write to-day.—HvurTrTon’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. - 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 

to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 

quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 

vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 

35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 

If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 

free. Satisfacticn guaranteed. Unquestion- 

ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 

Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), © 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London. E.C., and Published by THR 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday iy 
March 28, 1914. 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


No. 3745. 
New Serrss, No. 849, 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1914. 


[Onze PEnny. 


The Hibbert Journal. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
» Theology and Philosophy. ~- 
APRIL NUMBER READY ON THE FiRST. 


PRINCIPAL’ CONTENTS. 


Kikiyu. Very Rey. H. HENSLEY HENSON, Dean 
of Durham. 


Sacraments and Unity. Rev. R. H. COATS’ 
A., B.D. 
Inspiration. W.MACNEILE DIXON. 


Where Faith and Morality Meet. JoHN 
JAY CHAPMAN. 


The Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and 
the Modern Mind. Professor NORMAN 
K. SMITH. 


Criticism of Public Schools: THE HEAD- 
MASTER OF ETON. 


The Anthropologica!l Point of View. 
ARCHIBALD WEIR. 


The Twentieth-Century Christ. Professor 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


The Suffering of God. Rev. B.H. STREETER: 


Mechanism, Intelligence, and Life. 
H. W. B. JOSEPH, M.A. 


One Avenue to God: A Transcript of 
Experience. Rey. A.D. MARTIN. 


The Great Alternative. Rev. CHARLES 
DOLE. 


Order and Unrest. EDITH HUNTER. 
Discussions, Surveys, Reviews, &c, 
Super Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. 9d. 


Subscription, which may commence with 
any Number, 10s. per annum, post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta St, Covent Garden, W.C. 


EO. YT WED ERE, 29124. 
Services will be conducted by 
REV. EDWARD LEWIS, M.A., B.D., at 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, W., on 
PALM SUNDAY, April 5, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


MONDAY sant 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY ss ff: 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY __,, 8, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY eae; 8 p.m. 
GOOD FRIDAY , 10, 11am. 


_ EASTER SUNDAY ,,- 12, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
The Church is 3 mins, from Bond St. (Tube) Station. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE PULPIT,, April issue 


THE HIDDEN ARK. 
By EDWARD LEWIS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, W.O. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
= P, J, FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


Annual Income... — ... 
Claims Paid exceed 


£3,340,000 
.» £15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bow es, jenoging 
G. SHRvuBSALL, } Directors. 


“New at 25 per cent: Discount. 


The Fnquiver. 


Among recent Articles are the following :— 
God’s Exile. By J.Tyssut Davis. Mar. 28 


The Church of the Loyal. By L. P.Jacxs, 
D.D. Mar. 21. 


A National Christian Congress. By E. W. 

Lewis, M.A. Mar. 14. 
Church Membership. By Tur Epiror. 

Mar. 14. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster. By Meyrick 

Booru. Mar. 7 and 14, 


Any of the above issues may be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 13d. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


"(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. 
April 

5. Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

12. Rev. J. Epwin Opamrs, D.D. (of Man- 
chester College, Oxford). 

No Evening Service. 

19. Morning, Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. 
(Late of Trinity Church, Glasgow, 
and King’s Weigh House Church, 
London). 

Evening, Mr. R. Puiiipson, B.A. (of 
Manchester College, Oxford). 
26. Morning, Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. 
Evening, Mr. W. Harris Crook, B.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 


Evening, 7. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


THE 
f. ® 
Young People’s Meeting 
will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C., 
Saturday, April 25, 1914. 
Speakers : 
Mr. A. Savage Cooper, President; Miss 


Edith Wilson, Miss Grace Mitchell, Rev. A. H. 
Biggs, and Mr. T. M. Chalmers. 


Tea nnd Coffee at 7 p.m. Chair to'be taken at 7.30. 


J. ARTHUR PBHARSON. 
District Minister. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Exams. ~ 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


Send for Catal 
post free and state wants. Books bought 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 

Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, —__ 
Hicucats, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniaAN Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming, Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 
the Hap MIsTREss. - 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHER Oase, MLA. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. : 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 
Next Term begins May 5: 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 
Apply for terms to lla, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


Sundays at’ll and 7. 
SUBJEOTS for April 5: 
Morning: Probation in all Lives. , 


Evening: From the Earthly to the Heavenly 
Father. 


A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. ie 


™ Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel a 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of § 
Guests from all parts of the World, Passenger Lifts. 


Apartments, Service, anc Table d’Hote Breakfast from 5 | 3 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON ie 


Tarift and Guide on application to Wrederic Smith & Sons. By 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, untess instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 


morning before the date of issue. 
eee 
SUNDAY, April 5. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15.and 7, Rey. A. C. 


HoupeEn, M.A. 


Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 


Rev. Dr. Moritz WESTON. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Piacort. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exniorr, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Morirz Wzsron, 


D.D. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
(Confirmation 


JosEPH "Woop 
Service); 12, Communion; 3.15, Rev. 
Frank K. Frereston (School Anni- 
versary); 7, Musical Service. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basrm Martin, M.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SorENSEN ; 7, Mr. StantEy Mossop. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Berrram Lister. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biegs, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor Jones; 7, Address by 
Dr. Lyncexn, M.P., on ‘* Science and 
Religion.’”’ 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 & 7, Rev.T.B. SPEDDING. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pops. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. Victor 
Fox. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. ; Maunder’s ** Peni- 
tence, Pardon and Peace ’’ (Parts 1 and 
2) will be sung at evening service. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 

‘Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D.; M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. EK. CAPLETON. ; 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionet TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Mr. STantEy 
Mossor; 6.30, Mr. Frep. CorriEr. ; 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, -Weech-road, 
Finchley-road,11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGaR 
DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Len, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
JosmpH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detra Evans. 


11, Rev. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. : 

BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS, 

BrrmineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell » Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F, Hatn. 

Bracxpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road Sduth, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bop. Suir. 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


11 and 7, Rev. Primstiey Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 
CHatTHAM, Unitarian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Mornaan WHITEMAN. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
-Dr. G. F. Brcxa. 

Dran Row, 10,45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GINEVER. 

Dusiiw, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinsureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cross, ll. é 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Ep@ar LocKkert. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nico Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Hagwoop,. B.A. 

Lrewrs,. Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. Connett. 
LiscarD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LiveRPooL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIvERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30. 

LivErPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Rattray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. Opeers, B.A. 

Maipstonez, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancuHester, Platt Chapel, 11 and _ 6.30, 
Rev. W. WuH1TakER, B.A. . 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. 
CyRit FLOWER. : 

MancueEstER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Szaney, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatz, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., GLB. 

Srmnmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wirt1am AGaR. 

SourHPort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Jeti, B.A. 

SoutHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRipak Weis, DupLey Ivstiture, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Stannwortuy. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamMsDEN BAatmrortu. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and.7, Rev. Witrrep Hargis, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncrarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarran Church, Eagles Hall, 1319,- Govern- 
méent-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m 


BourNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
Briexton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
1] and 
Hamond-hill, 


MARRIAGE. 

MorrramM-ALLAN.—On March 28, at Edin- 
burgh, Alfred Hugh Mottram, A.R.1.B.A., 
younger son of Mr. and Mrs. James Mottram, 
of Bracondale, Norwich, to Helen Mary 
Allen, M.A., eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
J.G. Allen, of Longniddry, N.B. 

DEATHS. 

Harrison.—On March 28, at Llandudno, of 
pneumonia, the Rev; William Harrison, of 
Brookfield-avenue, Timperley, aged 78 years. 

PoynTING.—On March 30, at 10, Ampton-road, 
Edgbaston, John Henry Poynting, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., J.P., in his 62nd year. 

VALLANCE.—On March 15, at Parkholm, Mans- 
field, Agnes Sophia Vallance, the beloved 
wife of William Austin Vallance, aged 71 
years. , ; 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_o— 
OMPANION-HELP required for ol 
Lady. Maid kept; salary £25.—Apply 
first, Mrs. NANSoN, Endcliffe, Eccles. 


ADY’ seeks re-engagement as 
Companion cr Companion-Help to 
elderly or invalid Lady near London. Good 
needlewoman, domesticated ; good references. 
—C.M.5%., 43, Beckenham-road, Penge. 


YOUNG GERMAN LADY, musical, 

highly educated, daughter of a General 

in the German Army, seeks a post “ Au pair ” 

in an English family.—Apply im first place to 

Rev. GARDNER Pres‘ron, 36, Warwick-place, 
Leamington. i 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Rev. A. LANCASTER, c/o Mr. W. A. Glubb, 
55, West-street, Tavistock. ; : 


The Fnuquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER... nF sore L-g8 
PeR HAur-YeAR... a ersOUed 
PER YEAR... Me ae Peet emer +) 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken- 

Cheques, &c., for Subseraptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT Bees : 


. 


Per PAGE Bae es pa 
HautF PaGE... es ane 
PER COLUMN .... is or 
IncH IN COLUMN bas ee 
Front PaGE—INCH IN COLUMN 
PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. __ 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two, — 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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** All letters and manuscripts for 
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Owing to the Easter Holidays we 
shall go to press on . Wednesday 
next week. News and advertise- 
ments must reach the office not 
later than the first post on 
Wednesday morning. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the turmoil of political change during 
the past week one fact must surely lave 
upon it the seal of public approval. Lord 
Morley has not resigned. His withdrawal 
from the Cabinet would have inflicted upon 
it a serious loss of moral prestige. Though 
he has been engaged in many controversies, 
and has stood often both in thought and 
policy on the unpopular side, he occupies 
a position as rare as it is pre-eminent 
of commanding respect. Few men have 
entered the field of practical politics with 
a finer intellectual equipment, and no one 
in our time has done so much to vindicate 
the place of conscience in public affairs. 
It is a matter for general congratulation 
that a career of such loity public spirit 

_is to be continued a little longer, and that 
Lord. Morley’s retu:ement, when it comes, 
will not be in circumstances of controversy 
and strain, which might have hindered 
the full expression of national gratitude. 


A sMaLt deputation from the Committee 
for the Repeal of the Blasphemy Laws 
was received by the Prime Minister and 
the Home Secretary last week. The depu- 
tation was introduced by Mr. R. D. Holt, 
M.P., and included among others Sir 
William Byles, M.P., Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., Mr. J... Brunner, M.P., Mr. Lowes 


Dickinson, and Mr, Silas Hocking. In his 


reply Mr. Asquith was unable to promise 
facilities for Mr. Holt’s Bill, owing to the 
heavy cargo which was being carried 
already by the Government, but he con- 
fessed, speaking only for himself, that he 
was in sympathy with the deputation. 
The laws were partial, uncertain, and in- 
differently interpreted from generation to 
generation, and he was afraid there was 
a certain amount of truth in what had 
been said, that they were rarely enforced 
except in the case of comparatively 
ill-educated people and humble persons, 
which, of course, added a sense of injustice 
to a grievance which was already considera- 
ble. It was, of course, necessary to see 
that they did not lese any security which 
the law at present provided against 
breaches of the peace, and against violent 
or offensive language. That danger was 
not confined to religion. There were 
spheres. of life with which some of them 
were more or less compulsorily cognisant 
in which offeuces of that kind were more 
frequent and which were rarely visited 
by any prosecution or penalty. He saw 
no reason for making any special category 
with regard to religion, as distinguished 
from other forms of culture, so long as the 
law was adequately defined and maintained 
against the use of any form of language 
which could be reasonably considered 
as calculated to cause a breach of the 
peace. Mr. Asquith added that he saw 
no reason to repent of the vote which he 
gave in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill 
many years ago, and if opportunity offered 
he would give a similar vote again. 


THE exploitation of native races for 
commercial profit is one of the most 
terrible evils of which our civilisation is 
guilty. Wherever the white man goes 
in the tropics he is tempted to use native 
labour on harsh terms imposed by himself, 


| often openly flouted,’’ 


and if he is lacking in humane feeling and 
unrestrained by adequate supervision there 
seem to be no limits to the intolerable 
injustice and cruelty of which he may 
be guilty. Facts which have come to 
light show that this story of outrage, and 
illegality is being repeated in the New 
Hebrides, the group of islands in the 
Pacific inseparably associated with the 
missionary labours of Dr. Paton. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
natives are virtually without legal protec- 
tion, and that many of them are nothing 
better than helpless slaves. Women are 
kidnapped, and the liquor which is forced 
upon the people ruins their physique and 
reduces them, for the sake of illicit gain, 
to a condition of complete demoralieation. 


Part of the responsibility for this state 
of things rests upon ourselves, for we are 
partners in a system of government which 
has produced nothing but confusion. In 
an interview with Ds. Nicholsen, which 
appeared in the Daily News and Leader on 
Wednesday, the reason for this is made 
plain. Dr. Nicholson is a medical mis- 
sionary intimately acquainted with the 
facts on the spot. 

‘* Under the joint English and French 
condominium,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is a per- 
fectly chaotic system of administration. 
The offizials of the Joimt Court comprise 
English, Spanish, and French Judges, with 
officials of Dutch and other nationalities 
to assist them. The Court can pass 
sentence but not exevute it, the latter 
function lying with the French and British 
Commissioners in the case of their respec- 
tive subjects. What actually happens 
is that when British are concerned the 
sentences are rigidly carried out, while 
by the French Commissioner they are 
2 
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said at the private conference summoned 
by the Anti-Slavery Society last Tuesday 
confirmed the accuracy of this statement. 
What is needed is Parliamentary action, 
backed by a strong public opinion. 


THE official difficulties which have to 
be overcome are undoubtedly very grave. 
Our Government is naturally unwilling 
to put any strain upon the Entente 
Cordiale. There is, however, some feeling 
in France that the present state of affairs 
is very discreditable and cannot be allowed 
to go on. If a severe check were placed 
by the home Government upon the depre- 
dations of the low-grade Frenchman, 
sometimes little better than a criminal 
in disguise, some improvement might be 
effected. But the real remedy is’to bring 
the condominium to an end, and put some 
uniform system of law and order in its 
place. Of the practical proposals which 
have been discussed partition is probably 
the worst, and British control, which would 
of course involve adequate compensation 
to France elsewhere, the most desirable in 
the interest of the natives. The latter 
would also satisfy Australian sentiment, 
which cannot be ignored owing to the 
proximity of the islands to the Australian 


coast. 
* * * 


WE regret to see the Dean of Durham, 
who has done such notable service in 
challenging the public conscience upon 
great issues of right and wrong, falling into 
the cynical depreciation of present-day 
politics which has become fashionable in 
some quarters. Preaching last Sunday in 
St. Paul’s, he said, “ Political parties, having 
lost value as methods of national service, 
survive as serving personal and sectional 
ambitions with which the country has 
little concern, and which are even opposed 
to the public welfare.’ According to 
this view politics is simply a gigantic game 
of hoodwinking the public by unscrupulous 
men for their own ends. No doubt there 
are men who adopt a political career in 
order to gratify selfish ambitions. There 
is also the serious danger in public life— 
in the Church as well as in Parliament— 
of carrying partizanship to a point where 
it ceases to be sincere. But the idea that 
many of the ablest men in the country 
devote themselves to guiding the ship 
of the State without any high regard for 
national ends and the welfare of the 
people will not bear serious examination. 
If it were true we should indeed be in a 
desperate case, with wholesale corruption 
preying upon our vitals. It is at least 


incumbent upon those who make these | 


damaging charges to take care. that 
they do not identify their own causes with 


pat rlotism, and those of their opponents 


We may add that everything which was 
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with the unworthy partizanship of mere 
party obligation. 


* * * 


Tue Dean of St. Paul’s gave an original 
and challenging address on Progress in 
the Lecture Hall of the City Temple last 
week. He exposed once again the bank- 
ruptcy of any conception of progress 
which concentrated attention chiefly upon 
mechanical invention or the improvement 
of social arrangements on this earth. 
We were to regard this world, he said, as 
existing for the purpose of the making and 
moulding of souls and selves, to fit them for 
life in the eternal, and progress had its 
fulfilment in a higher spiritual sphere 
above this world. A progressive move- 
ment which would have no result whatever 
except to increase the expensiveness of 
the final smash would be felt by all as 
stultifying. Yet the typical modern man 
did not care for this spiritual world—it was 
one of the things which people assented to 
without believing. Modern man preferred 
to make large grants upon the future, and 
this reliance upon the future had become a 
disease in current thought. 


% *% * 


PreRSONALITY, he continued, was the 
object and end of civilisation, and if we 
kept this steadily before us we should 
reject spurious notions of progress which 
had no tendency to make man in himself 
a nobler animal, and we should be jealous 
of the extreme specialisation and differen- 
tiation which would be the right policy if 
the aim was to produce the greatest possible 
wealth and number of appliances. The 
ereatest danger to progress was the almost 
universal tendency to parasitism. Eco- 
nomists who identified comfort with pro- 
gress forgot that such comfort tends to be 
bought too dearly, and success in life often 
turned out to be the very reverse of success 
in living. Real, moral, and spiritual 
progress was, he believed, a fact and a 
possibility, but it was immeasurably 
slower and more precarious than was 
commonly believed. The truest progress 
was that of men and women themselves 
in what was most their own, and not 
in the mere apparatus of their lives. 


7 * ok 


In a letter which appeared in our 
columns last week, the Rev. E. W. Lewis 
called attention to a series of evening 
services for quiet prayer and meditation 
to be held at the King’s Weigh House 
during Holy Week. He acknowledges 
that it is an innovation upon Noncon- 
formist tradition, but it is a very welcome 
one. It preserves days, rich in the world’s 
most poignant and uplifting memories, 
for holy uses, and it recalls us to a deep 
and. steady reliance upon the spiritual 
power of prayer and the “will to good” of 
the consecrated soul amid the distractions 
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and anxieties of modern life. Churches are 
so much occupied with many things that 
they give themselves far too little to prayer 
with strong concentration of purpose and 
a real desire for guidance. They forget 
that their first business is not so much to 
do things themselves as to help men to | 
practise the presence of God and to draw 
upon the inexhaustible sources of grace 
and renewal, without which all their 
doings will be of little worth. 


* * ** 


Tue religious work of the world owes 
more to the sustained effort of the good 
and faithful servant than it does to floods 
of oratory or deeds which are blazoned 
before the public eye. It is with gratitude 
and rejoicing that we give some account 
to-day of the presentation which has been 
made to Mr. G. H. Leigh on the comple- 
tion of 40 years’ service as superintendent 
of the Monton Sunday School. Those who 
know Mr. Leigh, his fine tastes, his loyal 
friendship, his quiet and penetrating good- 
ness, will realise at once what his example 
and influence have meant to generations 
of teachers and scholars. It is a ministry 
of voluntary labour which dwarfs the 
efforts of most of us, while it gladdens our 
hearts to know that it has been accom- 
plished. Mr. Leigh is the last man to look 
for praise or to care that much should be 
said about what he has done, but humble 


workers all over the country will thank 


God for it and take courage. 


K * * 


Dr. Jacks, speaking the other night at 
the annual meeting of the Blackfriars 
Mission, laid it down in clear and emphatic 
language that it is mission work with its 
helpfulness and charity which more than 
anything else keeps liberal thinkers within 
the Christian tradition. The point. of 
view is a helpful one when so much atten- 
tion is concentrated upon critical thought, 
and many people are inclined to ask how 
attenuated their neighbour’s theology may 
be before it ceases to be Christian. The 
saving truth is this, that orthodoxy 
carries no passport in the realm of the 
spirit, for Christianity is not primarily a. 
matter of theology at all. It is a living 
tradition of holiness and power in the 
world, which challenges men, it is true, to 
interpret it, but which challenges them — 
still more to do good, to live in love and 
to be conformed to the image of Christ. 
The world is full of the things which it” 
has created—the mission in the slums 
with its wide range of redeeming activities. 
is part of its beautiful handiwork; and 
it is still active wherever men are moved: 
by the same desire to seek and save the 
lost, which has come to us through a — 
long succession of simple and holy lives 
direct from Christ and his Apostles. 


. a. 
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THE WAY OF PALMS. 


<>» 


‘‘Wuo is this by crowds surrounded? Who is He that journeyeth 
Toward the winding vale of Kidron down the slopes from Bethany ?”’ 
‘* Know ye not that this is Jesus, Prophet out of Nazareth, 
Riding on to Zion City, riding on in majesty 1”? 


Chorus of Chaldren. 


Bring your palms, bring your palms, 


Strew them o'er the way, 
Past the dates of Bethany 
For Jesus’ Triumph-Day ! 


‘* What the steed He rides in triumph ? What his trappings ? What his state ?”’ 


“* Just a colt! 


And for a saddle just a coat! 


So lowly He!’’ 


-‘ Hark the pilgrims’ loud Hosannahs! Will they crown Him at the Gate ?”’ 
Riding on to Zion City, riding on in majesty ! 


Chorus of Children. 


Bring your palms, bring your palms, 
Strew them oer the way, 

Past the figs of Bethphage 

For Jesus’ Triunvph-Day ! 


) 


Palms for victors! Crowns for monarchs ! 


See the Son of God pass by ! 


Toward the winding vale of Kidron, past the dark Gethsemane ! 
They who shout to-day Hosannah, they shall clamour—Crucify / 
Riding on to Lion City, riding on in majesty / 


Chorus of Children. 


Bring your palms, bring your palms, 


Strew them oer the way! 


One more hill to climb, and then 


The dawn of Kaster-Day ! 


ANON. ‘8 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
PULPIT. 


SACRAMENTS. 
By tHe tate J. Worstey Austin, M.A. 


‘‘For by grace have ye been saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: itis the gift 
-of God.” —EPHESIANS ii. 8. 


THE religious movement to which we 
belong has always been more than a 
movement of theological revolt. It ex- 
presses to-day much more than a discontent 


with the Trinitarian conception of God. | 


It is, and always has been, a kind of pro- 
test within Protestantism itself against 


a very powerful tendency in Christianity, | 


and which may be described as the ten- 
dency in various ways to set limits to 
the action of the grace of God. Sueh 
limits became in the course of time clearly 
defined as the Christian Church built up 
its theory of the sacraments. And what 
in its view were the sacraments? They 
were the divinely appointed channels 


Preached in the Church of the Messiah, Bir- 
mingham. 


down which the divine grace flowed 
into the hearts of men, and so mingled 
with the energies of the world. In the 
right use of them God and man came 
into contact, and apart from their use 
man- remained in darkness, estranged 
from God, and cut off from the blessings 
of this heavenly kingdom. 

Tn the Roman Church the seven ancient 
sacraments are retained as such—Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, Confirmation, Penance, 
Orders, Matrimony, and xtreme Unction. 
The Church of England, together with 
most Protestant bodies, acknowledges that 
sacramental efficacy attaches but to the 
first two. : 

Our forefathers of Presbyterian and 
early Unitarian days were far from denying 
a certain spiritual value belonging to 
such ordinances. But though they ac- 
counted them important aids to true life, 
they refused to believe or teach that 
the working of the Holy Spirit of God 
was limited by any practices that had 
grown up in society or in the Church. 
Channing, for instance, was never more 
efiective than when inveighing passion- 
ately against those who set forth forms, 
creeds, or sacraments as essential to salva- 
tion, and preaching the boundless mercy 
of God and the glory of natural righteous- 
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ness and purity as passports tv the king- 
dom of heaven. And the essential spirit 
of our churches breathes in such a hymn 
as that of Miss Scudder— 
Thou grace divine encircling all, 
A shoreless, soundless sea, 
Wherein at last our souls must fall, 
O Love of God most free. 


Tike the sunshine, the mercy of God 
streams over all the world. To obtain 
access to Him we need to await no special 
act of the priest. To gain the gift of His 
grace every time and season is alike 
opportune. No special ordinances are 
necessary to bring Him near to us. The 
whole earth is His temple, and wherever 
the heart seeks Him it finds Him. 

Not now in Zion’s height alone 

The favoured worshipper may dwell. 
Not now in temples made with hands 
alone is His voice to be heard, the touch 
of His spirit to be felt. 


From every place below the skies, 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 

The incense of the heart, may rise 

To heaven and find acceptance there. 

This is the spirit—this grand univer- 
salism—which is rising more or less in all 
Christian churches, and is the very breath 
vf lite in our own, that has checked at 
once the sacramental theory and the 
sacerdotal theory that underlies it, and 
given to man a new freedom in the culture 
of his spiritual life. 

But the theory of the sacraments bears 
witness to something more than priestly 
pretensions and vain superstitions. Were 
there nothing more in it, it would have 
been cast aside long ere this as the 
product of an age of ignorance without 
meaning for our own. But in spite 
of the spread of the ‘‘ larger thought of 
God,’’ it is still tenaciously adhered to 
by thousands, and in some form still 
promulgated by practically the whole 
of orthodox Christendom. That there is 
a mysterious and inexplicable efficacy in 
certain ordinances of the Church, that a 
communion of the divine with the human 
spirit is thereby sealed, one that can be 
gained in no other way, that this is a 
part of the promise of God in Christianity, 
are still fundamental tenets with countless 
devout souls. And the more deeply we 
search into the reason of this, the less 
possible does it appear to explain it as due 
to the mere weakness or folly of human 
nature—the more I think we shall feel 
assured that there is some truth preserved 
there, however corrupted or overgrown 
it may be, and which may sometimes be 
obscured by a broader universalism. What 
this is we shall probably be led to discover 
if we inquire as to the way this univer- 
salism can find application to the 
practical needs of our spiritual life. A 
theoiy, though it be the theory of the 
boundless, freely operating grace of God, 
means little by itself. What the soul 
needs is some realisation of the way 
this power of God directly touches its 
own life, strengthening and_ blessing. 
And if there is no particular time, no 
particular place, no particular occasion 
of which it may be said, then or there I 
drew on a power that was more than my 
own, I rested in a peace that the world 
cannot give and cannot take away, I . 
beheld the hght that never was on sea 
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or land, I felt that the grace divine en- 
circling all encircled me—the theory or 
idea itself will soon dissolve, or be retained 
as a mere theory or idea to controvert 
others, but without any real efficacy in 
life itself. It will tend inevitably to be 
supplanted by a purely naturalistic view 
of life, which means that the whole world, 
mental and material, will be regarded as 
a stupendous chain of causes and effects, 
with no place anywhere for any further 
Power of God to break in, so that to talk 
of grace, freedom, or love becomes alto- 
eether meaningless. This is the dread 
spectre that men see awaiting them, 
and which makes them even in this age 
cling firmly in large numbers to the sacra- 
mental theory, to behef in miracles and 
much else. They see not the possibilities 
of a broader and deeper religion, but a 
Godless universe in which religion would 
be impossible, and the light of their 
own lives would be extinguished. And 
this is no idle fear. It is not everyone 
who, breaking away from the old thought 
and practice, has a 1ich and strong enough 
religious experience to carry him safely 
between the Scylla of Naturalism and the 
Charybdis of Sacramentalism. Yet it is 
down this narrow passage that the ship 
of our own enterprise tiavels. And if 
we ever wonder at its slow progress it 
is only because we do not understand 
fully the conditions under which we sail. 

Involved in the sacramental theory there 
is something that is true for all religious 
experience, and for any religious outlook 
on life—our own as for any other. It is 
that man’s life may be nourished directly 
from God—that in addition to all these 
earthly forces that impinge upon it, 
in addition to everything mental or 
material that we can measure and calculate 
and explain as parts of a known process, 
there is futher a divine power to which 
the soul hes open, the touch of which 
means regeneration, a revitalising at its 
very centre. So far, so good. Can we 
follow its implication to a further stage ? 
{ think we can. It embodies the truth 
that in so far as this is accepted as a general 
theory it is valueless, that it must be 
realised to be truly known, and if it be 
realised it will be connected with a special 
endeavour, and with particular times and 
places. 

There are occasions in every life in which 
the soul seems to put forth powers that 
are most generally dormant or unexperi- 
enced. There are times in which we all 
have been mystics, when the divine spirit 
was no longer wrapped in unreality, but 
was realised as closer to us than breathing, 
nearer than hands or feet. There are 
things that touch us with peculiar power, 
though what may move me most may not 
be what most moves you. Emotions, 
impulses, instincts which normally lie 
buried under the pressure of our practical 
interests, are constantly being roused 
into temporal activity, and as they are 
roused shed a new light on our pathway, 
on our whole world, create a new atmo- 
Sphere in which we move with a sense of 
heightened or purified or intensified life. 
Whatever thus kindles and uplifts has 
become for the time being an agent of the 
divine spirit, a channel of divine grace. 
Tn other words it has become sacramental. 
And amidst all such chance or temporal 
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circumstances there are others of a more 
permanent nature—the permanently sacred 
things or episodes of our lives, which 
we cannot come in touch with, cannot 
handle, cannot even think of, perhaps, 
without feeling some renewal in our souls 
of what gave them power originally. 
We explain, or think we explain, a lot of 
this by using the blessed word ‘‘ associa- 
tion.’’ But association explains nothing. 
It merely states the fact of the connection 
of a higher or a sacred order of experience 
with this or that. 

And thus in sacramentalism there is an 
enduring truth. To deny special channels 
and special agencies utilised by the Divine 
Spirit for gaining access with the human 
would be to deny any effective contact 
between the two. 

Let us now try to go yet a step further. 
Can there be anything truly sacramental, 
not simply for you or me as individuals, 
but for a community of men and women ? 
If we answer that question in the affirma- 
tive, then there are developments of our 
individual nature of which you and I 
can know nothing except as we share in 
the communal experience. And I do not 
see how the question can be answered 
except in the affirmative. The bases of all 
enduring communities are essentially of 
this nature. The basis of the family, for 
instance, is not merely legal or social, but 
more deeply sacramental. The basis of a 
religious community is necessarily sacra- 
mental. The community is a means 
whereby the individual member attains 
an enlargement of life, a deepening of 
experience, and this is the fundamental 
reason for its existence. The arrange- 
ments a religious community makes to 
further this end, the instrumentalities it 
employs, are all, in so far as they are 
true, necessarily sacramental—its ‘services 
and ordinances, its rites, the churches it 
builds. The church is a sacred place to 
the, true worshipper within it—and in a 
special sense in virtue of the relationship 
in which it stands to his sacred experience. 
All places may be sacred, but they can 
only be so for the same reason, and any 
talk of general sanctity is quite mean- 
ingless and vain, except from one who 
has entered into the meaning of special 
sanctity. 

The sacramental value of the religious 
community as such is indeed one of the 
points which in our own group of churches 
needs far more thought than has been 
given to it, and which if clearly realised 
would more than anything else have a 
marked effect on church attendance. 
By this I mean simply that the community 
itself is an agency that may be utilised, 


and is utilised, by the divine spirit to | 


effect what it does not effect in any other 
way. We can certainly lay down no law, 
but rather should say with John Hamilton 
Thom: - “‘ If any man conscientiously 
holds that his life in God, his love for man 
burns purer and clearer without this” 
there is no law or command that touches 
his liberty in such things; to his own 
Master he standeth or falleth.’? But with 
this proviso a church that is worth any- 
thing must stand firmly by its claim to 
sacramental efficacy—yea, though it be a 
free Unitarian Church and an upholder of 
the most universal ideas of the working 
of the Spirit of God. It must claim its 


done. 
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special place in that working, and- count 
itself more than a group of free-thinkers— 
claim to be an organ of the divine spirit 
and strive to substantiate that claim 
through its spiritual results. 

We can put our finger now,I think, on 
the real fallacy of the old sacramental 
theory, the point that made it repulsive 
to the free souls of these free churches. 


| It was not that it was sacramental, not 


that it asserted that there was a mystic 
nourishment of the soul by certain estab- 
lished agencies, but that it was narrow, 
that it was exclusive. It was not what it 
asserted that was objectionable, but what 
it denied. Even in the Roman mass 
Channing declared he saw nothing that 
struck at the essentials of the Christian 
religion. 
with horror was the supposition that here 
was the exclusive way of salvation—some- 
thing which he must accept and participate 
in without question at the peril of his 
immortal life. Such judgments it is not 
for our fallible minds to pass. Rather is 
it for us to realise that the Holy Spirit 
of God is not bound. By innumerable 
channels it reaches the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men. It is for us to combine 
the largest sympathy with those who see 
not now as we, with a loyal and devoted 
persistence in pursuing our own way, 
which is for us the way where the light 
dwelleth. 


THE SORBONNE. 


THE Paris Sorbonne is one of the most 
ancient, as well as one of the most re- 
nowned seats of learning in the world. 
It was founded in 1257 by. Robert le 
Sorbon, who created a sort of hall of resi- 
dence for the divinity students who were 
flocking to the French capital in increas- 
ing numbers to hear the famous teachers 
there. This original Sorbonne did not 
comprise the whole of the University of 
Paris, which had~ been eonstituted a 
hundred. years before. But the para- 
mount importance of Theology in those 
days made it the chief department of 
University work up to the end of the 
seventeenth century. It was originally 
organised very much on the lines of an 
Oxford College, but it has by no means 
pursued its way with comparatively slight 
changes, as the English foundations have 
Cardinal Richelieu, who became 
principal of the Sorbonne in 1624, gave it 
a new building and completely reorganised 
it, radically changing its constitution. In 
spite of his fostering care and: generous 
benefactions, its importance steadily di- 
minished after his day until the time of 
the Revolution. Those stormy days, and 
the following period of the Empire, too, 
had their effect on French education. 
The whole of the universities in France 
were suppressed in 1793, and newly 
constituted by Napoleon in 1808. 

In 1901 the New Sorbonne was opened, 
built partly on the site of the old, and 


introducing all modern improvements in — 


equipment and accommodation. The old 
buildings were swept away, with the 


exception of the beautiful. Church of the 


But what he did recoil from 
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Sorbonne, built by Richelieu, and contain- 
ing his tomb. No religious service is 
ever held in this church now; but its 
Sunday afternoon sacred concerts are 
renowned throughout Paris. In the Sor- 
bonne building there is a ‘‘ Grand Amphi- 
theatre ’’ seating 3,500, together with seve- 
ral smaller halls with a ‘seating capacity of 
from two to five Hundred students. All 
are decorated with magnificent wall paint- 
ings by Puvis de Chavannes, Weerts, and 
other artists. Then there are almost in- 
numerable lecture rooms, class rooms, 
laboratories, studies, special reading rooms 
for professors and for research students, 
and a magnificent library where 650,000 
books are available to the students, who 
are rapidly supplied with the volumes 
they need. 

The separation of the Church and the 
State in 1906 had one important effect 
on the Sorbonne. The faculty of Theo- 
logy ceased to be an integral part of the 
University of Paris. It has now its own 
building and is governed by its own 
authorities, independently of the control 
ofthe State. From this time the Sorbonne, 
quite changed from its original: purpose, 
has been the home of the two faculties of 
Letters and Science. The other faculties, 
those of Law and Medicine, have their 
own buildings—they form’ part of the 
University, but not of the Sorbonne, where 
the students are all working either in 
Letters (Arts) or in Science. And even 
some of the work in these spheres is done 
in other buildings, as the Sorbonne proves 
too small for its increasing number of 
students. An Institute of Chemistry and 
a Department of Geography are now 
being built on a site a short distance 
away. 

Every novel reader has his idea of the 
Paris ‘‘ student.’’ Every visitor to Paris 
has observed the weary, long-haired young 
men who waste the golden days of their 
lives in the ‘‘ Latin Quarter.’’ But the 
average Sorbonne student is by no means 
of this type. He is as a rule a keen, hard 
worker. He will not give up the after- 
noon to regular exercise as men do in the 
English Universities. If he is fond of 
“Je sport,’? he will have an afternoon a 
week at football, tennis, swimming, or 
fencing, as the case may be. But as a rule, 
if there are no lectures in the afternoon, it 
is spent in the library, at work at home, 
in the National Library, or in one of the 
many other places available to the student 
in Paris. After lunch and dinner, he 
may take a short walk, a turn on the 


Boulevard, or in the Luxembourg Gardens | 


—then back to work. For the French 
student thinks of his examinations and of 
his career, which depends so largely on the 
place: he attains. He allows himself no 
times: of lounging with chosen friends to 
discuss every question under the sun, as is 
the rule in English colleges. In Paris I 
have hardly heard religion discussed among 
any but theological students, or literature 
among any but those whose examinations 
will concern some of the books of which 
they speak. One subject of burning 
general interest there is—the three years’ 
military service and its cause: the abomin- 
able ways of Germany. But,there is very 
little social, literary, artistic, and general 
human enthusiasm among Paris students 
as a rule, in spite of the fact that their 


age is somewhat above that of the men at 
our English universities. 

From every land the students come to 
the Sorbonne, women as well as men; 
for almost a third of the total number are 
women, and they take their work quite as 
seriously as the men do. A great propor- 
tion of the foreign students are Russians 
and Poles, but there are large numbers of 
Roumanians. Remote peoples like the 
Finns, the Peruvians, the Persians, and 
the Siamese are also represented. Perhaps 
it should be mentioned that the total 
number of students in all four faculties of 
the Paris University is over 17,000. Of the 
4,500 who receive instruction at the Sor- 
bonne some are the future teachers and 
University professors of their different 
lands. . Future lawyers often take a course 
of general: literature, and doctors take a 
course of science before entering on their 
legal and medical studies. Future priests 
and pastors come from their seminaries 
to hear the secular wisdom of some par- 
ticularly famous lecturers. It is curious 
to see the members of some Catholic order, 
with neatly shaved tonsures, giving a 
medieval touch to a room full of twentieth 
century men and women. 

There are three methods of teaching in 
vogue at the Sorbonne. First there are 
the public lectures. Anyone may attend 
these, whether a member of the University 
or not. ‘ These are given, as a rule, by the 
most distinguished professors, and are 
frequented by numbers of leisured people 
among the residents of Paris, as well as 
by matriculated students. These outside 
hearers are able to choose a subject which 
interests them, and follow it year after year 
in different courses of lectures. Then 
there are lectures reserved to members 
of the University. Naturally, those on 
modern languages are so reserved, or too 
many of the students of the Berlitz Schools 
would crowd the lecture rooms. Some 
professors prefer not to speak to a crowd, 
for nervous, or perhaps vocal reasons. 
Such are assigned the smaller rooms, and 
the public is not permitted to enter. The 
third kind of teaching is perhaps the most 
important. It is the seminar, a. favourite 
method of instruction in France. This 
takes the place that private tutorial in- 
struction occupies with us in [ngland. 
A number of students, varying from 5 to 
50, assemble in one of the smaller rooms 
witha professor, who takes the work 
of several of them in turn and discusses 
itwiththem. Inthe semi-publicity of the 
class, they have to defend what they have 


‘done -and-answer the professor’s  ques- 


tions,if they.can. Certainly the students, 
especially the women, are much more 
ready to speak before others than is the 
case in England. The vigorous discus- 
sions between professors and students 
sometimes make one tremble for discip- 
line. But one remembers the Gallic 
temperament; the storm soon clears, 
and both antagonist and protagonist are 
all smiles, apparently well satisfied with 
one another. . 

The method of recruiting the staff of 
the Sorbonne is entirely different from 
anything we have in England. It is 
exceedingly rare for a young man to be 
appointed to a tutorship, as happens in 
the case of our College fellows. The young 
Frenchman who has chosen the educa- 


tional career in its higher branches usually 
stays at the University for three or four 
years’ post graduate study. He then 
submits to’ a competitive examination, 
which gives him a place as a professor in 
a Lycée. This is practically the position 
of an English public schoolmaster, without 
the latter’s supervision duties, which are 
carried out by a lesser order of teachers. 
If our budding professor follows up. a 
brilliant University career by the publica- 
tion of an important book on his subject, 
or by making a definite contribution to 
the advancement of learning, he may 
expect to be rewarded by a chair in a 
provincial University. Afterwards, 
another book, or some marked success 
in his lecturing work may bring him a 
call to the Paris faculty, which is the 
crown of all effort in the French pro- 
fessor’s career. Sometimes an eminent 
scholar, a man who is not in the teaching 
profession at all, is appointed as ‘* chargé 
de’ cours’? at a university, to give a 
series of lectures on the subject in which 
he has specialised. If successful, his 
appointment is made permanent, and he 
may presently attain the full status of 
a professor. In this way the best brains 
of France, the most distinguished thinkers 
of the nation, are gathered together in 
Paris, and placed at the service of the 
younger generation. 
ArTHuR Hurn. 


LABOUR ON ACHILL. 


AcnitL Istanp, west of Ireland, is so 
close to the mainland ‘that a bridge has 
been thrown acrogs, very convenient for 
its inhabitants as well as visitors. Is it 
captious to express the hope that this 
accessibility will not do away with its 
old-world characteristics ? ; 

At present such a fear seems groundless. 
Thus, we obtamed the wherewithal for 
our trip thither after the following fashion, 
Following the direction of the friendly 
hotel people, we repaired to a certain cabin 
in the village. Before it lay a motor 
filled with turf.- It recalled the Shavian 
Tom Broadbent and the pig. But it was 
an outside car we wanted. And while my 
more accustomed companion parleyed with 
a couple of men at the door, I, standing 
just inside, was aware of a second room 
beyond the kitchen, containing a very long 
table. Stretched upon this, dimly seen, for 
there was no window apparent, a man lay, 
one shirt-sleeved arm supporting a book, 
the other under his head. He betrayed no 
consciousness of our presence ; we imitated 
his discretion. There was an aloofness, a 
mystery about the thing that forbade idle 
surmise. 

The Unknown revealed itself the follow- 
ing morning, when the absorbed student 
presented himself at the appointed time 
as the driver of our car. I was named to 
him, and he raised-his hat, and shook 
hands,- saying in his musical Western 
sing-song, ‘‘I am very pleased to meet 
you!’’ with a half-shy glance from eyes 
as clear and brown as the innumerable 
streams that intersect the hills we were 
to cross. In truth he was as well-set-up 


and handsome a fellow as you could wish 
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to see, We fancied that good looks were 
rather plenty-about Achill: But you have 
only our word for this, The people have 
a decided objection to the camera, and 
not sharing the point of view that pro- 
nounces such scruples ‘‘so silly!’’ we 
were unable to amass photographic evi- 
dence of this fact. We had not gone far 
when we met a woman, barefoot, red- 
skirted, head-shawled. She was driving 
a dozen or so of cattle, and she gave a 
smiling look and called out some words 
in Irish. Our driver explained them to be, 
‘* You are very welcome here!’’ He 
understands his own as well as the English 
language, and this may explain his crisp 
intonation. 

‘‘ How are the cattle and sheep fed 
here ?’’ we asked, looking around on the 
desolate scene—rocks, black ooze and 
heather, across which the woman was 
driving her herd, stepping nimbly with 
her unshod feet frem stone to stone. 

** She will be bringing them up on the 
hill, where she has commonage, most 
likely. But they labour for what they 
eat, and their share is small! ”’ 

This describes very fairly the con- 
ditions of life at Achill, as well as along 
most of the western coast. The people 
labour and their share is small indeed. 
Their houses are of stone, for the most 
part dazzling with whitewash. . The thatch 
is held in place against the fierce Atlantic 
storms by a. criss-cross of ropes, weighted 
down by depending stones that fringe the 
eaves. In front would be a potato-patch ; 
or at some distance, perhaps down near the 
shore, or far away on the hill-side, one saw 
tiny fields of grain, oats or rye or barley. 
These were separated from one another 
by walls of loose stones, innocent of mortar. 
You can see through them. They look 
‘* silly,’’ too. But they have their raison 
détre. Thus are collected, thus utilised, 
the stones that cover the face of the 
countryside, thick as leaves in Vallambrosa. 

The weeds, too, that call forth the 
scornful comments of some tourists, are by 
no means as ‘‘silly’’ as they appear to 
the casual eye. They give protection 
from late frosts; they can be cut for 
feeding donkeys, as well as cattle. I saw 
women. doing this with sictkles.. The 
weeds are chopped then. Heaps of this 
fodder lay at the cottage doors, ready for 
the donkeys as they came back from the 
bog with their panniers of turf. Gurls 
drove them, or young boys, bare-legged and 
debonnair. We watched a young woman 
come out of her house, a. child by her side. 
She seized a pannier (locally, a “‘ cleave”), 
swung it on to her back with easy grace, 
and came stepping towards us. We asked 
the driver, and he said she was likely going 
to the shore for seaweed. It was a stiff 
climb down, but she made nothing of it. 

‘“They manure the land with it,’’ he 
explained ; ‘‘ we all have a right to a piece 
of the shore and, as well, we plant. it. 
Do you see those stones laid down in 
squares on the sand? The people put 
them there, where the tide washes over 
them, and then they get more seed-weed 
by that means.’’ These sea-weed plots 
reminded me of the oyster-‘‘ pares.’ of 
Cancale ; but indeed the Breton folk have 

not such terrible conditions to contend with 
as have the Celts of the west of Ireland. 
It is marvellous, the unwearying patience, 


the energy, the labour, that wrests a living 
from soil so hopeless as that of Achill. 

Not only. Nature was against these 
people. 

“* Why are those little fields not culti- 
vated ?’’ we asked, pointing to where, on 
the heathery, stony side of a mountain 
a network of stone walls enclosed ground 
that still showed traces of having been 
tilled. 

‘* Well, the people were ‘ lifted out’ of 
them,’’ was the reply. Evicted, this 
meant. Those who had by such means 
as have been indicated tamed the wild 
land and made it productive by cruelly 
hard labour of the ‘‘ small share,’’ which 
is all it will yield, were turned out, robbed 
of the fruit of their hands. But these 
things cannot be now, thank God! Only 
old habits of thought last long. The 
people still like to seem poorer than they 
are, for indications of prosperity often 
invited the robbery of the strong hand— 
the Jandlord’s, to wit. 

“* Where are the men to-day. It’s all 
women and children we see working,”’ 
we sald. 

We were looking at a tiny meadow, 
stone-wall-encircled, surrounded by the 
wet, black, stony waste already described. 
In this surprising oasis a woman, red- 
skirted, a snowy white kerchief upon her 
head, was tossing hay to dry with her 
hands. Further off another woman was 
digging ‘‘the dinner,’’ 2¢., potatoes. 
Still another was spreading fleeces of wool 
to dry upon some sunny stones, It 
would then be carded, and spun and dyed 
with native dyes, and then woven into the 
grey and white and crimson stuffs where- 
with the people clothe themselves so self- 
respectingly ; no shoddy or second-hand 
things here! ‘‘ The men, is it? Sure 
won't they be at the fishing, any few of 
them, thatis, that are not away in England 
for the harvest.’’ 

‘* Do they all go?”’ 

‘* An’ why wouldn’t they ? Six shillings 
a day they earn in the hay-month beyond. 
A man will be bringing back twelve or 
may be fourteen pounds with him. But as 
often as not, the weight of that will be 
‘ strapped ’ (owing) at the shop.”’ 

But this aspect of affairs, necessitating 
a knowledge of the ‘‘ gombeenism’”’ or 
usury under which parts of rural Ireland 
groan, was beyond us. Besides, we had 
just come in sight of the wonderful Meenaun 
clifis. No words are adequate to that 
wild, magnificent scene. Sheer below, two 
thousand feet, the Atlantic is ceaselessly 
running in against them. So, with a sigh, 
we sat upon the sunny heather and had 
lunch. Then we repeated to our young 
‘driver, Moira O’ Neill’s— 

Over here in England I’m helpin’ wid 

the hay, 

And I wisht I was in Ireland the live- 

long day ! 
(With capricious ingratitude), 

Weary’s on the English hay, .and sorra 

take the wheat ! 

Och! Corrymeala and the blue sky over 

it! 

‘* They are good, pleasant words,’’ said 
the Achill man; ‘* but P’m thinking we’d 
do badly, wanting the English wages ! ’? 


K. F. Purpon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all priate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


CO-EDUCATION. 
Sir,—It was with very great interest 
that I read the article in the current issue 
of your paper on the subject of ‘‘ Co- 


education,’’ a matter occupying a leading - 


position among the educational problems 
of the day. I admit that from a purely 
theoretical point of view co-education 
sounds very plausible, but how does it 
work out in practice ? Let me confine my 
remarks particularly to our public element- 
ary schools. In Wallasey we have re- 
cently built three new council schools. 
The local education authority is fairly 
go-ahead, and, accordingly, these schools 
were planned so as to be organised on the 
lines set down by the principles of co- 
education. One of these schools was.never 
opened as a ‘‘ mixed school.’’ It hap- 
pened to be built in such a way that the 
old system whereby the boys and girls 
are separated could still be put in opera- 
tion, ‘Ihe second, at the end of its second 
year, also returned to the old separation. 
Its building was of a plan similar to the 
first. Only the third is still working on 
the lines of co-education, and this is 
because the buildings are not adapted to 
separate departments for boys and girls. 
I may say that the boys and girls in the 
upper. standards are also separated here. 
Now why is it that the efforts of the 
Wallasey Education Committee to estab- 
lish schools of the ““ mixed ’’ type have 
failed ? I think the answer is to be found 
in the fact that the school is not identical 
with the home. Women teachers do 
manage big boys, it is true, but in so doing 
they put a great strain upon their health. 
Men do not know how to handle girls. 
Further, boys require. an education of a 
type slightly different from that of girls, 
and. vice versa, 

Is it not possible to obtain the advantages 
claimed for co-education and, at the same 
time, those claimed by the advocates of 
separation through some sort of com- 
promise ? I think so. It can be found in 
the unmixed day school. Here the boy 
and the girl each receive instructions 
especially adapted to their needs, and 
each receives the right kind of influence 
from the man and the woman’ respec- 
tively. In this way also the strain on 
the teacher is lessened. At home the 
boy meets his sister and her friends, and 
obtains the guidance of his mother, and 
vice versa with the girl. Note that this 
home influence, the great advantage 
claimed for co-education, can only be 
obtained in small circles such as are im- 
possible of attainment in our elementary 
or even in our secondary schools. The 
boarding school ought normally not to be 
allowed to exist. 
plete separation of the sexes, which no 
day school can possibly effect, or you have 
a ‘‘ mixed ’’*school which is unworkable, 
involving strain on the teachers even with 
small classes, and the home influence of 


Either you have com- _ 
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this, too, is-artificial. Education alone at 
home, of course, robs one of all the ad- 
mitted advantages of school life-—Yours, 
&e., Epe@ar HI. 
10, Longview-avenue, Wallasey, 
March 30, 1914. 
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THE STOIC, THE SCEPTIC, AND THE 
MODERN MAN. 
_ Stoies and Sceptics. By Edwyn Bevan. Ox- 
ford, at the Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d. net. 
In this slender volume—it contains 
only four lectures—Mr. Bevan shows 
qualities of insight and sympathy which 


place him beside Professor Gilbert Murray 


- as an Interpreter of Greek thought to the 


~ system on a.level with ordinary intelligence 


based upon a dogma concerning the ulti- 


modern mind. What Professor Murray 
has done for literature he attempts, with 
singular success, to do for some aspects of 
later Greek philosophy. We hope that 
he will not misunderstand us if we call his 
lectures lay-sermons, for we hardly know 
by what other term to convey the pre- 
vailing sense of the difficulties of the 
modern mind and the urgency of its 
religious need, which lie behind their large 
and accurate scholarship. Zeno, as he 
interprets him, was the real founder of the 
pragmatists, guided by practical need 
rather than intellectual curiosity. Even 
the Stoic passion for definition had a 
direct relation to popular need. ‘‘ It is 
always the catch-words of a philosophical 
theory which lay' hold of the general 
mind.’’ ‘The demand of the time, as Mr. 
Bevan points out, was for a dogmatic 


to meet a desperate spiritual emergency. 
The attempt was made by one who aspired 
to be a true doctor of the soul, and he 
produced a school of disciplined virtue, 


mate meaning of life, which must always 
be regarded as the finest product of the 
Greek spirit in the sphere of practical 
ethics. But it contained within itself 
the seeret of its own frustration and decay. 


‘* Where love is action cannot be 
without desire; the action of love has 
eminently regard to fruit, in the sense 
of some result beyond itself—-the one 
thing that seems to matter is whether 
the loved person really is helped by 
your action. Of course, you run the 
risk of frustrated desire and disappoint- 
ment. ‘The Stoic sage was never frus- 
trated and never disappointed. Geth- 
semane, looked at from his point of view, 
was a signal break-down. The Chris- 
tian’s Ideal Figure could never be 
accepted by the Stoic as an example of 
his typical Wise Man.”’ 


Scepticism on the other hand attacked 
the foundations of dogma and tried to 
deliver the mind from its bondage, but it 
was powerless to give practical guidance 
when men asked questions concerning 
their duty. _ 

‘* Tt could not even effectually attack 
the superstition which dominated so 
much of the life of the ancient world, 


since while it was concerned to main- 
tain that every dogma might be false 
it had to admit that any superstition 
might be true. .. . If you knew abso- 


- right to say that the popular mythology 
was any worse representation of Him 
than the conceptions of the philosopher. 
We find, therefore, the whole religious 
tradition of the ancient state, as a 
system of ritual and mythological 
imagery, defended on Sceptical prin- 
ciples. ‘The Sceptic,’ says Sextus, 
‘ will be found acknowledging the gods 
according to the customs of his country 
and the laws, and doing everything 
which tends to their proper worship and 
reverence, but in the region of philo- 
sophie inquiry he makes no rash asser- 
tion.’ ”’ 


The parallel with our own time is 
obvious, where Catholic atheists and un- 
believing conformists are not unknown. 
Tt leads Mr. Bevan to the fruitful sugges- 
tion that apart from dogmatism and 
scepticism there is another possible atti- 
tude, ‘‘ which perhaps was implicit in 
Christianity from the beginning, though 
in the formulation of Christianity, the 
dogmatic, too exclusively intellectual, 
habit of the Greek world obscured and 
mistook it.’ It is what may be called 
moral assurance, the reciprocal play of 
sympathy and affection, which finds its 
best illustration in the loyal confidence of 
friendship. Here we have ceased to move 
in the region of logical prooi or mathe- 
matical demonstration, and yet, ‘if in 
friendship we walked all through by sight, 
be for trust? For.that trust a friend 
could tolerate no weaker word than 
certainty.’’ As soon as we try to prove 
these things we fall defenceless into the 
hand of the Sceptic. ‘‘ And that mis- 
take,’ such is Mr. Bevan’s closing sugges- 
tion, ‘‘is just such a mistake as the 


ancient dogmatists made in defining their 


attitude to the great Friend behind the 
Universe, just such a mistake as was made 
by their suceessors whose task it was to 
formulate the faith of the Christian 
Church.”’ 


MR. WILFRID WARD’S ESSAYS. 


Men and Matters. By Wilfrid Ward. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1¥s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Witrrip Warp is one of the few 
contemporary writers who have learned 
to practise the art of biography in the 
grand manner, and his essays are just as 
carefully wrought as his work on a larger 
scale. A Catholic to the core of his being, 
he is none the less a humanist, with the 
humanist’s intellectual curiosity and his 
tolerant human sympathy. Thus in the 
present volume we feel that John Stuart 
Mill enlists his sympathy as strongly as 
Cardinal Vaughan, and in the essay on 
George Wyndham he moves as easily in 
the world of politics and letters as in that 
other world of ecclesiastical debate which 
has been familiar to him from childhood. 
For insight and charm we are inclined to 
give the first place to these two essays on 
George Wyndham and Mill. The former 
is warm with personal admiration and 


lutely nothing about God, you had no} 


and never by faith, what scope would there | 


| 


perhaps a little too superlative in its 
estimate of literary gifts, which were 
hardly of the first order. The latter 
gives Mr. Ward a congenial opportunity 
for praising the moral virtues of the 
intellect, with its reliance upon candid, 
clear and penetrating thought as con- 
trasted with the present mood of reverence 
for the obscure and the undefinable. He 
sees Mill’s deficiencies, his lack of ‘‘ buoy- 
ancy, richness, spontaneousness, creative- 
ness of mind,’’ but he pleads that what he 
sacrificed to the distinctiveness of his 
task need in no way detract from our ad- 
miration. ‘‘ A certain narrowness of direc- 
tion makes for effectiveness. And some- 
thing akin to the sentiment of admiration 
we give to the persistent religious devotee 
will, I am convinced, be accorded by 
posterity to Mill, in spite of all he lacked 
whether by nature or in consequence of 
his early training.’’ 

It is, however, as an interpreter of the 
Catholic Church to the English mind 
that Mr. Ward has won a place of his own. 
The essay on Cardinal Vaughan in the 
present volume is a good illustration of 
his method. He writes about the great 
Churchman in terms of human fallibility, 
and in the end wins our admiration without 
any suspicion of special- pleading. Quot- 


‘ing Bossuet’s words to Abbé de Rancé, 


‘* A good intention with little enlighten- 
ment is a serious evil in high places,’’ he 
applies them to Vaughan’s lack of trained 
instinct in practical affairs and a certain 
impetuosity of temper which made him 
indifferent to the just claims of public 
opinion. Cardinal Vaughan was aware of 
these defects himself, and with a rare power 
of self-criticism he wrote to the Pope to 
urge reasons in his own character why he 
should not be appointed to the See of 
Westminster. Several of the other essays 
deal not with men but with questions of 
contemporary religious thought in relation 
to Catholic faith. Here Mr. Ward reveals 
himself once again as the advocate of a 
very temperate liberalism. He is too clear- 
sighted for the bold speculative flights 
of the modernist. He remains Ultra- 
montane at heart. though not without some 
wistful regrets that the task of accom- 
modation between medivalism and the 
intellectual world of the modern man is so 
hard. ‘‘ What is no irksome infringe- 
ment,’’ he writes, ‘“‘of the liberty 
demanded for effectual action in a Spanish 
Catholic may be so for an educated Eng- 
lishman or American. And general rules 
from headquarters which are obviously 
satisfactory in one case may be unsatis- 
factory in the other. In a vast empire 
like the Catholic Church this is at times 
inevitable.’’ Is he not allowing himself 
to be misled by a political analogy, with 
its spurious appeals to an art of accom- 
modation, which he would be the first to 
repudiate in other departments of the 
intellectual life? From the Catholic point 
of view repressive measures may be 
inexpedient as a matter of policy, -but 
there can be no such thing as any real 
concession to liberty of thought. All 
we are permitted to do is to overhaul 
the traditional machinery, so that 
it may be employed to enforce foregone 
conclusions with a minimum of social 
friction or mental protest. There is no 
getting away from his own candid ad- 
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mission, ‘‘To try and liberalize the 
Catholic Church is to destroy its distinctive 
genius.” 

ee 


THE PRACTICE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Practice of Christianity. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’’ London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tue secret of authorship in the case of 
the series of books by the writer of ‘‘ Pro 
(Christo et Keclesia ’’ has been well kept. 
It gives them a certain impersonal quality, 
a tone of aloofness from controversy, some 
of the interior quietness of the best Quaker 
writing in a world where even religion 
is made to serve the-ends of literary fame. 


There is also in these volumes a remarkable | 


evenness of workmanship, a refinement of 
style which has about it the monoteny of 
excellence, with few lapses into the com- 
monplace and no striving after startling 
effects. It is the right way to’ interpret 
the teaching of Christ, though few have 
the courage to practise it, for this evenness 
and collectedness of temper is one of the 
conditions of sustained spiritual insight. 
The writer has intellectua! gifts, but. they 
are the happy servants of his moral per- 
ceptions, and hardly seem 10. exist for 
ends divorced from character. All these 
qualities are present in “* The Practice of 
Christianity,’’ which deals first of all 
with the essential qualities of the love and 
coodness which are conformed to the spirit 
of Christ, and then apphes them to the 
problems of the City of Destruction, the 
penal system, warfare, personal violence, 
poverty, competition, and material welfare. 
All these are handled with a genuine desire 
to bring them to the bar of an enlightened 
conscience, with no foregone conclusions 
save the duty of closer conformity with 
the Christian teaching and spirit. It is 
this moral freshness, the searching candour 
with which the conventionalities of re- 
ligious judgment are faced, which gives 
the book its healthful savour. 
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-  ** We are not yet Christ-like enough,’’ 
the author says in criticism of the in- 
clination to admire sincerity even in a 
bad cause, “to say that Christian 
persecutors were not good men—some 
of us think they were very holy men— 
but if our notion of admirable character 
does not include something which not 
only makes a man a good instrument, 
but makes him an instrument of good 
purpose only, it falls short of what is 
required for the world’s salvation ; 
and we Christians ought to ask ourselves 
whether it does not fall short of what is 
required for the practice of anything 
that may rightly be called Christianity, 
or for the formation of Christian 

~ character. ’’ 

In a similar vein he points out that the 
main difference between Jesus Christ and 
many others, who may have been equally 
enthusiastic and loyal on inferior planes 
of goodness, lay in the difference between 
his insight into God’s will and thens. 
“I think it will be found,’’ he says, 
‘* that the key to the difference between 
our Lord’s insight into the will of God and 
all previous conceptions of Divine Jaw 
is just the tenderness of heart, the constant 
impulse to lovingkindness, which is so 
obviously the basis of His thought and 
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action.’? This quality he regards as 
ultimate, and his plea 1s that it should be 
regulative in Christian character over the 
entire field of its activity. 
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Virat PRoBLeMsS OF RELIcIon. By the 
Rev. Jes Ree Cohu.s. To 1& T. Clark: 
ds. net. 

Mr. Conv is keenly alive to present 
day tendencies of thought, and his treat- 
ment of the various problems under con- 
sideration is earnest and stimulating, 
even when it is not wholly convincing. 
He approaches theological questions. from 
a Broad Church point of view; describes 
the Athanasian Creed as ‘‘ a series of in- 
comprehensible and debateable doctrinal 
propositions to be believed on pain of 
damnation,’? and, on the other hand, 
speaks of the Nicene Creed as ‘‘ the most 
inspired piece of writing outside the 
Bible.’ He does not think that at our 
present stage of religious development 
we can do without dogmas. ‘‘ The religion 
of the spirit _is,’’ he says, “‘ a beautiful 
ideal ; it is Christ’s own, but for us ordinary 
men the time is not yet when ‘ neither in 
Jerusalem nor in Gerizim shall men worship 
... for God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ ’’ The writer, however, is 
mainly occupied in exposing the weakness 
and inadequacy of the materialistic inter- 
pretation of things, and this he does in 
a very effective manner. His chapters 
on the problem of evil, the meaning of 
personality, and the freedom of the will 
are especially deserving of attention. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Hraptey Bros. :—The Health of 
the State : Sir George Newman, M.D. ls. 6d. 
net. Child Life and Labour: Margaret 
Alden, M.D. <1s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons :—The Corner 
Stone of Education: Edward Lyttelton. 
5s. net. 

THe SunpAay ScHoot Association :—The 
Larger Life: John Dendy. 2s. 6d. net. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 


The Hibbert Journal, Contemporary Review, 
Nineteenth Century, The Vineyard. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


‘‘ WESTWARD HO!” 
IV. 


I wav hoped to be able to go down 
among the rock Boole at the foot of 
these cliffs, and find some uncommon sea 
creatures to tell you about ; but the strong 
westerly winds have driven the water 
inshore, so that there has heen little or 
no opportunity of safe clambering. But 
rough weather means fine wave effects, 
and as there have been no wrecks on this 
coast since we came to the Lizard we can 
fully enjoy the stormy tides that come 
in with a grand roar. There is a light- 
house with two towers. One holds the 
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ordinary light, the other sends out 
white flashing light. Both lights are 
worked by electricity. The flashhight has 
the power of a millon candles. It is 
fascinating to’ watch it at night, for it 
sends out a long arm of light every three 
seconds which flings itself might across 
Mount’s Bay, and in clear weather can 
be seen for about sixty miles. There is 
also a fog horn to be sounded when the 
weather is thick, but there has been no 
fog since we came. The  coastguards 
keep watch night and day for any vessel 
in distress. 

To-day (March 26) as soon as it was 
light I saw from this house, 270 ft. above 
the sea level, that a gale was blowing from 
the west and making the sea _ very 
rough, so that from time to time the hulls 
of passing ships would disappear- wholly 
in the trough made by the rising of huge 
waves, and for some seconds the masts 
alone could be seen. Then the hulls 
would slowly heave in sight again, and 
the ships plunge forward safely, but with 
sheets of spray dashing over them. J 
knew there was little danger in a sound, 
well-managed vessel merely sinking into a 
trough of the sea; but the thought arose — 
anxiously, will they all be able to hold 
on their course in the teeth of this gale. 
or will any of them be blown on the | 
terrible line of sunken and exposed rocks 
that run out from the foot of the cliffs ? 
T knew that many a good ship had come — 
to grief on them. The villagers have 
tales, thrilling tales, to tell us of the 
perils which beset those who go down to 
the sea in ships. Sometimes when every- 
one is going quietly about his business a 


-|rocket is sent high into the air above the 


rocket house, and bursts with a roar so 
loud that it seems to shake the houses. 
It does what it is meant to do, it rouses 
the brave Cornish men and women of 
the Lizard and the villages round. ‘‘ A 
wreck! a wreck!’’ is the cry™on every 
lip. At once the lifeboat crews hurry 
down the coves which have lifeboats, the 
men in charge of life-saving apparatus 
rush to their posts. The women make - 
up their fires and put on their biggest 
kettles before they run out to watch the 
grand struggle that is being made to 
save life and property. The efforts are 
generally successful, and then it is the 
women’s turn. Kind hands help drenched 
and exhausted men, and, if it be a passen- 
ger ship, women and children too, up the 
rough cove paths and into the houses, 
where hot food and dry clothing are 
quickly supplied them. We are glad 
that though we have heard the wind 
blow ‘‘ great guns,’ we have heard no 
danger gun. However, you will realise 
how wildly the waves have dashed against 
the rocks when I tell you that as we sat 
at breakfast this morning we saw lumps 
of creamy white foam, varying in size 
from a marble to a ‘cocoanut, flying across 
the fields and over the houses in the 


village. 


We were quickly on our way to one 
of the least muddy of the roads leading 
to the cliff edge. Arrived at a point 
where there was a view of the rocks, we 
had to be careful not to go too near preci- 
pices lest we should be carried off our 
feet by sudden gusts. We saw the waves 
break on lofty rocks, .sending sheets of 
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foam high into the air which were caught 
by the wind and rent into fragments 
such as we had seen scurrying by. At 
our feet lay acres on acres of foaming 
white water, with dark rocks rising from 
it on every hand. It is not in words to 
tell fully of the wild beauty of this rocky 
coastline. Jt must be seen to be realised. 

As we cannot hunt for sea treasures 
we have time to bestow on the treasures 
of the thick Cornish walls. Our attention 
has been drawn to two flowering plants 
which grow on them, and are extreme 
opposites in size. The tiny one is not 
uncommon anywhere on dry banks. It 
is early field scorpion grass, one of the 
forget-me-not family. You may have 
passed it hundreds of times and over- 
looked it, because it is so minute. We 
have found several here which were so 
small that the whole plant, with its flat 
rosette of leaves, and a bright blue flower 
in the middle of them, could be completely 
hidden by laying a sixpence on it. This is 
no exaggeration, for we actually did it. 
Tf you want to find this plant as small 
as that, you must look out for it at once. 
In the mild climate of south Cornwall 
it flowers in March, but the botany books 
give April and May as its blossoming time. 
It is only_on its first appearance that the 
tiny flower lies like a bead on the circle 
of leaves; as the plant grows older, the 


stems lengthen into clusters. 


The plant at the other end of the scale 
is the sea tree mallow. It has a thick 
woody stem and soft downy, angular 
leaves, much like those of the common 
mallow, only larger. The flowers are 
a purplish pink, and not large, but the 
plant grows from 6 to 12 ft. high on some 
of these cliffs, and especially on isolated 
rocks surrounded by and high above the 
sea. We were told that the young herring 
gulls, which are reared in hundreds on 
some of these high rocks, sit on the thick 
leaf stalks, and are well protected from 


- sun and wind, and from those birds of 


prey of the sea, the skua and the great 
black-backed gull, which are not as 
noble in habits as they are in appear- 
ance, for they will kill and eat young and 
weakly birds. 

Emity NEWLING. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Tue Rey. Writtiam Harrison. 


We regret to announce the death of 
the Rey. William Harrison, formerly 
minister at Swinton, Glossop, and Staly- 
bridge. Shortly after his retirement from 
the settled ministry he went to live at 
Timperley and became a member of the 
congregation of Dunham-road Chapel, 
Altrincham. He frequently visited Llan- 
dudno, -where he died on Saturday, 
March 28. 

Born in Liverpool in 1836, Mr. Harrison 
had to begin with some considerable 
business experience. He married early, 
and shortly after his marriage he and Mrs. 
Harrison were asked by Mr. George Holt 
and Mr. George Melly to undertake the 
care of a Home for poor boys, which, 


\ 


ministers and intimate friends. 
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beginning in a modest way, was the pioneer 
of much larger institutions of the same 
kind. After some five years similar work 
for girls was undertaken at the request of 
the late Rev. S. A. Steinthal. Before 
long it seemed to Mr. Harrison’s Liverpool 
friends that he would make a good minister. 
In the earlier years of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary Board several married men 
became students; and although Mr. 
Harrison had now three children, he 
entered the Board in 1867 for the three 
years’ course. During the latter part of 
his time he took regular charge of the 
Swinton congregation. When, in 1888, he 
removed from Glossop to Stalybridge he 
found in the large Sunday school there an 
ample field for the exercise of his gifts 
as a teacher and organiser. He always 
took a keen interest in denominational 
work and seldom missed any annual or 
other gathering of any society with which 
he was connected. He filled the pre- 
sidential chair of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, and after long 
service as a member of the Committee of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College 
was made a vice-president, an honour 
bestowed but rarely on any but former 
officers of the College. He was for several 
years secretary of the East Cheshire 
Christian Union, in which capacity he 
rendered valuable service, and had also 
served on the Committee of the Widows’ 
Fund. 

Mr. Harrison had the pen of a ready 
writer and a strong sense of humour. He 
had travelled widely—his summer holiday 
was for many years spent abroad; and 
he recounted some of his foreign experi- 
ences in little books which had a con- 
siderable circulation. The last of these 
was issued in 1910, after the meetings of 
the International Congress at Berlin, and 
the further journey of many members to 
Oberammergau and Hungary. In 1903 
appeared ‘* Children: Their Thoughts, 
Words and Ways.’’ The stories which 
form the bulk of the volume were thie 
harvesting of many years. 

It may be truly said of William Harrison 
that he loved his fellow-men. Although 
he had suffered in recent years from 
occasional and sometimes severe illness, 
he had much recuperative power, and his 


| mental activity was unimpaired to the 


end. He carried lightly the burden of 
nearly eighty years, and to the end he 
was never happier than when he found 
himself once more in the society of brother 
His widow, 
three daughters, and three grandchildren 
remain to mourn his loss. 

The funeral took place at the Manchester 
Crematorium on Wednesday, and was 
attended by the members of the family 
and a large number of personal friends 
and representatives of the congregations 
and societies with which Mr. Harrison 
had been connected. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dendy Agate. 


Tur Rev. George Kyiaur. 


We regret to announce the death of 
the Rev. George Knight, which took place 
on March 29, at Scarborough, in the 73rd_ 
year of his age. Mr. Knight was trained 


1863-68. After a short period as a Baptist 
minister he became a Unitarian, and settled 
at Upperthorpe, Sheffield, in 1869. From 
1880-83 he was minister at Gloucester. In 
1885 he began his long ministry of 22 years 
at Dob-lane Chapel, Failsworth, where he 
worked with great energy and gathered 
around him a good congregation and a 
large and active Sunday school. After his 
retirement from Failsworth he held short 
pastorates at Blackpool and Whitby. He 
was minister of the Flowergate Chapel, 
Whitby, at the time of his death. His 
wife died before him, and he leaves a son 
and two daughters to mourn his loss. 
He served faithfully and well, and he 
leaves behind him a fragrant memory in 
the hearts of those who knew him as 
minister or friend. The funeral took 
place at the Failsworth Cemetery on 
Thursday. 


Tue Head Master of Willaston School 
writes :— 


‘“ Among the institutions which mourn 
the loss ot Mr. Worsley Austin one was not 
mentioned in your memorial notice last 
week. He was elected a governor of 
Willaston School in 1911, and for the last 
two years had acted as hon. secretary to 
the Board. The connection was one that 
meant much to us; and I think I may 
venture to say that it was valued also by 
him.”’ 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A mertine of the Council of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, March 31. 
The chair was taken by the president, Mr. 
G. H. Leigh, and there was a fairly large 
and representative attendance. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read by 
the Rev. W. C. Bowie, who then presented 
the report which covered the usual field 
of Home missionary work, colonial and 
foreign work, publications, the McQuaker 
Trust, and Finance. 

A brief discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Capleton, Mr. Percy Preston, and the 
Revs. W. G. Tarrant and T. P. Spedding 
took part, relating to the arrangements 
for the control of the Pioneer Preachers’ 
movement, and the Rev. J. A. Pearson 
urged the desirability of publishing a new 
series. of pamphlets. dealing with Uni- 
tarianism and the various social problems 
of the day, such as sweated labour, civic 
life, &c. Mr. Spedding gave some details 
of the arrangements of the Van Mission 
for the coming season, which is to extend 
from May 18 to October 3. One of the 
vans is to tour in North Wales; the Rev. 
H. D.- Roberts, missionary minister of the 
Liverpoo! Association, is co-operating in 
the arrangements, and his Association 
will make a grant in aid of expenses. 
Another van will start from South Wales 


for the ministry at Rawdon College,!and work towards Wolverhampton, per- 
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haps reaching as far as Tamworth. The 
van which has been in Gainsborough 
during the winter will. spend some time 
in that district, and then move towards 
the South Yorkshire coalfield, where there 
are rapid developments of population. 
The London route will include a number 
of places which have been previously 
visited, and some of which have requested 
a further mission, the Rev. J. A. Pearson, 
minister of the London District. Unitarian 
Society, assisting in the arrangements. A 
cood deal of new ground will be broken 
during the season, and as the population 
is less concentrated it is scarcely likely 
that the numerical results can be as large 
as in the last year or two, but each of the 
districts has been the subject of sugges- 
tions at one time or another, and if the 
ministers will volunteer in sufficient num- 
bers it is hoped that the programme laid 
down for the season will be satisfactorily 
carried out. 

The President, in moving the adoption 
of the report, made appreciative refer- 
ences to the late Rev. J. Worsley Austin, 
Mr. Stanton Preston, and Mrs. Rutt, by 
whose death the Association suffers a 
severe loss. A resolution of sympathy 
with the relations and friends of the 
deceased members was passed, all stand- 
ing. Continuing, Mr. Leigh said he 
thought the report was a satisfactory one, 
and that no grave apprehensions need be 
entertained on the score of finance—urgent 
though it was that efforts should be made 
to increase the subscriptions—in view of the 
time rapidly approaching when they would 
receive direct benefit from the Sustenta- 
tion Fund. It was one of the most im- 
portant features of their work at the 
moment that they would be relieved by 
this means of many of the burdens press- 
ing on them now, and enabled to extend 
their activities in other directions where 
the field was so wide and promising. 
The report of the Van Mission was also 
a satisfactory one, and he could testify 
from personal experience to the way in 
which the ideas of the liberal faith were 
presented by the Pioneer preachers. It 
was not, however, to be expected that the 
Mission should be equally successful in 
every place, and it had to be remembered 
that the work required special gifts which 
some ministers did not feel they pos- 
sessed. In conclusion he voiced the 
feelings of those present in repeating the 
cordial welcome which had been given to 
Mr. Bowie on bis return from Canada, and 
thanking him for the admirable report of 
his tour of investigation which they had 
now had an opportunity of reading. Mr. 
Chatfeild Clarke urged that while con- 
gratulating themselves on the fact that 
their burdens would be substantially re- 
heved when the new scheme’ in connec- 
tion with the Sustentation Fund came 
into operation, they should not forget that 
the money thus released, and as much 
more as they could obtain by increased 
subscriptions, was needed to help on the 
work which had been cramped by the 
necessity for economy, as well as for new 
enterprises, 

In connection with the arrangements 
for Whit-week it was announced that 
the Essex Hall lecture will be given on 
June 2, by the Dean of St. Paul’s, the 

subject being ‘‘ The Religious Philosophy 
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of Plotinus, and some Modern Philosophies 
On the same day Professor 
Eucken will give a lecture in German on 
‘*The Transient and the Permanent in 
On Wed- 
nesday evening four addresses will be 
given on ‘‘ Our Religious Outlook’’ as 


of Religion.’’ 
Christianity,’’ at Essex Hall. 


follows :—‘‘ Tradition and Inspiration,”’ 
the Rev. R. N. Cross (Leeds) ; 
Foundation of Truth,’’ 
Flower (Sale) ; ‘“‘ Human Needs To-Day,”’ 
the Rev. Lawrence Clare (Hull) ; 
‘* The Gospel of a Free Faith,’ the Rev. 
E. Stanley Russell. It was 
nounced that Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., 


has consented to be nominated as Presi- 
dent of the Association in succession to 


Mr. H. 8. Leigh. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 

AND STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 
ADDRESS BY DR. L. P. JACKS, 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of sub- 


seribers and friends of the Blackfriars 


Mission and’ Stamford-street Chapel was 
held on Tuesday, March 31, at 7.45, Dr. 
L. P. Jacks presiding. The secretary. 
Mr. A. A. Tayler, read the report of the 
Committee, which referred to the settle- 
ment of the Rev. W. J. Piggott as suc- 
cessor to the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, and 
to the way in which both Mr. and Mrs. 


Piggott have realised the expectations of 


the workers at Stamford-street by the 


enthusiasm they have shown and their 


keen and practical interest in all the 
activities of the Misyion., Reference was 


also made to the death of Miss Mary 


Bridgett, to whose unfailing interest and 
constant efiort the Mission has owed so 
much. ‘I'he report was supplemented by 
a cordial letter from the Rev. J. C. Ballan- 
tyne, which was read to the meeting. 
The minister’s report gave an account 
of the work of the Mission since Mr. 
Piggott entered upon his ministry in 
November last. A reference was made 
to the remarkable spirit of reverence 
which characterises all the services, and to 
the inauguration of a three months’ 
Indoor Mission which will be followed by 
a series of open-air services in the summer. 
The financial statement showed that there 


is urgent need of new subscriptions in 


view of the heavy yearly deficit. 

Dr. Jacks, in moving the adoption of 
the reports, said they had heard an excel- 
lent account of the work that is being 
done in connection with Stamford-street 
Chapel, especially among the young people, 
‘and it was evident that a high degree of 
confidence and affection existed between 
the minister and the congregation. He 
had received a most encouraging impres- 
sion from those reports, because he could 
see they were not going to spend their 
time, as it was spent at so many of the 
meetings he attended, in discussing why 
they did not get on. They did get on, 
and they were filled with the conscious- 
ness that good work was being done 
without having the least misgiving as to 
the value of that work. He had had 
some experience of domestic missions, 
though it was his lasting regret that he 
had never actually been a missionary 
minister, and he believed that they repre- 
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also an- 
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sented quite the most important thing 
their churches were doing at the present — 
day. He had found among missioners 
the most devoted ministers he had ever - 
known, and the most devout congrega- 
tions he had ever seen in connection with — 
the Unitarian body had been mission con- 
gregations. It had often been said that — 
their message was a@ message primarily 
for cultivated and well-to-do people, 
“* but I believe,’’ said Dr. Jacks, ‘‘ that 
there never was a more mistaken parrot: 
cry than that. The most successful work 
that I have seen done in the great cities 
in which I have lived has been down 
among the poor, and the impression which 
has been formed in my mind and deepened 
by association with these missions is that 
our message, so far from being unsuitable 
for the poor, is acceptable to them because 
they are the very people who are quickest 
to understand it, and the most ready to 
respond to it. I hope we shall soon hear 
the last of this quite absurd statement. 
The work of the mission churches is im- 
portant, first because of its immediate 
effects as a civilising religious influence, 
but even more because by means of it 
we are forming a strong link between our 
churches and the great tradition of Chris- 
tidnity. It means that we are going 
after the lost sheep, and it is only by so 
doing that we can make good our claim 
to be a living factor in the Church of 
Christ. So long as we are engaged in this 
work we may be perfectly at ease as to 
the validity of our claim to be in the direct 
line of succession from Christ and his 
apostles.’” They were hearing a great 
deal about the problem of poverty at the. 
present time, Dr. Jacks continued, but 
it must never be forgotten that while 
they were talking about it the misery was 
going on, the hungry were getting 
hungrier, the people to be helped more 
helpless. It had been said “* the poor 
ye have always with you,’’ but it was not 
the same poor that they had with them 
all the time. The poor of to-day would 
be beyond their reach in 20 years, and the 
need for immediate help was, therefore, 
urgent... Society had often been spoken 
of as if, like the wicked man who repents 
and turns over a new leaf towards the 
close of his life, it could go on in its evil 

ways and hope to put all right in the end, 

but that was not a very hopeful view to- 
take of things, and it was not the attitude 
of Christian charity when confronted by 
miseries which it could relieve. Christian 

charity realised that there can be no 

such thing as standing still and letting 

things go from bad to worse. It acted 

with promptitude, like the Good Samaritan, 
who probably would have done nothing at 
all if he had sat down to think about it. 

As an old labourer who was rather tired 

of waiting for social reforms to come 

along had once expressed it, “‘ there is a 
lot. of righteousness in speed,’’ and that 

was just where the distinction lay between 

the way science went about the work of 

improving mankind and the way the 

spirit of Christ set about it. It was the 

business of science to be slow, but it was 

the business of Christian love to be extra- 

ordinarily quick. That was the spirit 

which underlay all their mission work. 

If their achievements were to be judged 

by ‘the standards of social science, they 
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might not make a very splendid show, 

~ but so long as they could bear scrutiny in 
the light of the higher standard of love 
and sympathy, they might go on fully 
assured that it was the work of God and 
Jesus Christ. 

The adoption of the reports was seconded 
by Mr. Savage Cooper, and carried. The 
committee and officers for the ensuing 
year were elected on the motion of the 

Rev. W. G. Tarrant, seconded by Mr. 
Alfred Wilson, and cordial wishes were 
tendered to the Rev. W. J. and Mrs. 
Piggott for the success and happiness of 

~ their work at Stamford-street by Mr. 
> C. F. Pearson and Mr. A. W. Harris. 
~The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to all who had 
assisted in the work of the Mission and 

Chapel during the past year, dissented 
somewhat from the view taken by the 
Chairman in regard to the necessity of 
acting quickly when confronted with the 
“misery caused by poverty. He felt that 
the improved conditions of a neighbour- 
hood like Stamford-street and other similar 
districts. had been brought about by 
the enormous amount of care, patience, 
and study which they had now learnt 
this sort of work required more than mere 
impulsive action. Dr. Moritz Weston, 
of Croydon, in seconding the resolution, 
said the workers were to be congratulated 
on being in the practical school of sociology. 
It was through their efforts that other 
people, who came among them ignorant 
of social conditions, learnt what these 
really were, so that their work had a wider 
‘scope than they realised. A. vote of 
thanks to Dr. Jacks for presiding, proposed 
by Dr. Foster Morley, and seconded by 
the Rev. H. Gow, brought the proceedings 
to a close. 


BRISTOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Lewin’s 
Mead Domestic Mission, Lower Montague- 
street, Bristol, was held on March 24, Mr. 
P.J. Worsley presiding. The Rev. Thomas 
Graham, in presenting his seventh annual 
report, said the results of the work during 
the past twelve months had certainly been 
encouraging. The Sunday school was 


-. in @ very satisfactory condition, there 


being a staff of 21 teachers, with 146 
scholars, at the beginning of January last. 
The committee’s report, in which much 
regret was expressed at losing Mr. Graham, 
who is leaving Bristol to take up other 
mission work at Birmingham, was read 
by Mr. E. Sibree, hon. secretary, and the 
financial statement by Mr. J. Kenrick 
Champion. The Rev. A. N. Blatchford, 
in moving the adoption of the reports 
and accounts, said the thought of Mr. 
Graham’s leaving was uppermost in their 
minds. Mr. Graham had, in his report, 
made a very satisfactory conclusion to 
the self-denying work which he had carried 
on with such good effect at the Mission. 
It was first and before all a domestic 
mission, and it was in that branch of the 
work that Mr. Graham would be most 
warmly remembered by those to whom 
he had ministered. ‘Lhe resolution was 
seconded by Mr. W. Norgrove, and carried. 


The Chairman then moved a resolution of 
warm thanks to the Rev. Thomas Graham 


and his sister,- Miss Graham, for their 
zealous. and loyal services to the Mission 
during the past year, expressing deep 
regret at losing their services, coupled 
with best wishes for their success in their 
new work. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. C. Cole, and cordially adopted. 
A resolution of welcome to Mr. Thomas 
Gaylard, Mr. Graham’s 
also proposed by the Chairman, Dr. Beckh 
seconding, 
thanked for their efforts, and the com- 
mittee re-elected, with Mr. Worsley again 
as President. 
a presentation was made to Mr. and Miss 
Graham on behalf of the friends and 
supporters of the Mission. 
evening a gathering of the congregation, 
workers, and elder scholars was held to 
bid farewell to Mr. Graham, and a presenta- 
tion was made by Mr. Thomas Gaylard, 
one of the oldest workers at the Mission, 
who is to succeed Mr. Graham, on behalf 
of the workers and scholars. 


Successor, Was 


the workers 


Mission were 
In the course of the evening 


On Wednesday 


THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 


ACT. 
CONFERENCE AT LINDSEY HALL. 
Miss CATHERINE GiITTins writes from 


6, Salisbury-road, Leicester :—‘‘ I have 
been asked by the Editor to give some 
account of the Conference held at Lindsey 
Hall on March 25. 
teresting and memorable occasion for the 


it was a deeply in- 


few who were present. Jt bad been 
arranged with difficulty, owing to the 
sudden and lamentable breakdown in 
health of the Rev. Harold Speight, who 
had undertaken to summon it, and it was 
held on an evening of political crisis when 
it seemed almost impossible to think of 
anything else. But this was soon for- 
gotten when Mr. Wicksteed, who was in 
the chair, began to speak on the subject 
we were met to discuss, viz., the need for 
rousing public opinion on the grave evils 
of the present Criminal Law. He em- 
phasised the necessity for a wise reticence 
in dealing with these painful matters, and 
said it was laid on but few to bear open 
testimony, but none the less, the educating 
of public opinion on these subjects was a 
duty that could not be shirked, and our 
Churches must do their part, whether by 
silence or by speech, to raise the tone of 
public morality and create an ideal of 
conduct which should lead to the estab- 
lishment of purer and juster laws. 

‘“ Lady Bunting explained very clearly 
the provisions of the Acts in question and 
the pressing need for their amendment, and 
pointed out that nothing could avail to 
place them on the Statute Book but the 
constant and insistent pressure oi pubiic 
opinion. She spoke also of the lax ad- 
ministration of the Law as it stands, and 
gave instances of gross cruelty and injustice 
which had resulted. One practical mea- 
sure to work for, besides the raising of the 
“age of consent,’ was the appointment 
oi women police for the protection of 
women and children, and the taking down 
of their depositions in the Courts, a mea- 
sure which had been adopted in several 
American cities with good effect and had 
lately proved very etticacious in Berlin, 
where the prejudice against it had been 
entirely overcome. Some discussion en- 


et 


sued, and a few suggestions were made for 
the consideration of the Committee of the 
Union for Social Service, under whose 
auspices the meeting was held. 


‘* May I take this opportunity of asking 


the officials of any Churches which have . 
passed the resolution on raising the age of 
consent recommended in a recent circular 
letter issued by the Committee to report 
the fact to me if they have not already 
done so ? 
considered and passed it: Darlington, at 
the meeting of the Northumberland and 
-Durham 
Shields, 
ham), Flowery Field, Essex Church, the 
congregation 
Cross-street, Manchester. 
on the subject, clearing up some of the” 
technical points which were considered 
doubtful in the last one, has been issued by 
the Criminal Law Amendment Committee 
and can be had from their office, 19, 
Tothill-street, Westminster. ’’ 


The following Churches have 


Unitarian Association; South 
the Old Meeting (Birming- 


at University Hall, and _ 
A new leaflet 


PRESENTATION TO MR. G. H. LEIGH 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR FORTY YEARS. 


On Saturday, March 28, a meeting was 
held at Monton to recognise the completion 
by Mr. George H. Leigh, J.P., C.C., of 
forty years’ service as superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and to present him with an 
illuminated address to mark the occasion. 
The Rev. N. Anderton was in the chair, and, 
after a short speech in which he paid both 
a general and a personal tribute to Mr. 
Leigh, he called on Mr. John Dendy, to 
make the presentation. Mr. Dendy dis- 
avowed all flattery; and if his praises were 
not extravagant they were at least subject 
to no deductions. Mr. Leigh had shown 
himself in numerous outside activities 
emphatically a good citizen, and in par- 
ticular he had shown himself an inde- 
fatigable supporter of Sunday school 
institutions. As a business man and as a 
man of leisure he had equally resisted 
the temptation to mere relaxation or the 
personal satisfaction of the pursuit of 
beauty. An exceptionally long career 
had been marked by loyalty to family 
tradition and to the personal call. The 
address was then handed to Mr. Leigh. 
Mr. H. J. Broadbent spoke next. He 
mentioned that he was present at the 
meeting forty years ago at which Mr. 
Leigh was elected superintendent. Since 
then he had been re-elected annually 
without question, and the present occasion 
was not a leave-taking, but a recognition 
of duty well done and an anticipation of its 
continuance. Mr, W. G. Nanson also 
spoke briefly, and Miss Alice Leigh un- 
veiled a portrait of Mr. Leigh hung on the 
school wall, a replica being presented to 
him. 

Mr. Leigh then responded. He reviewed 
the history of the church and school during 
the period of his activity, and sufficiently 
showed the truth of a remark made earlier 
in the evening that he had not only in- 
herited but enriched tradition. His work 
had been it3 own reward, but the form 
in which the appreciation of. friends had | 
expressed itself made this the crowning 
event of his life. ; 

The evening was begun with songs from 
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Miss Swindells and Mr, A. C. Vallance, 
and when the main business was at an end 
the gathering took on the social character 
of a re-union of past and present teachers 
and_ scholars. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES DILEMMA, 


An important private conference to 
consider the situation which has arisen in the 
New Hebrides was held on Tuesday at-the 
Whitehall Rooms. The conference was 
called by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, and largely attended 
by members of Parliament and repre- 
sentatives of missionary and other societies. 
Sir T. Fowe!l Buxton, Bt., President of the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 


Society, was in the chair, supported by: 


Admirals Sir Geo. King Hall, the Hon. Sir 
B®. R. Fremantle, Sir Wilmot H. Fawkes, 
the Dean of Durham, Sir Geo. Toulmin, 
M.P., Rt.. Hon. J. W. Wilson, M.P., Mr. 
Douglas Hall, M.P., Mr. Joynson-Hicks, 
M.P., Sir Mackworth Young, Surgeon- 
General Evatt, &c. 

Mr. Travers Buxton, the secretary, 
informed the conference of the steps taken 
by the Society to secure reform, . whilst 
the Rey. J. H. Harris dealt with the 
different solutions of the problem which 
had been proposed. 

It was unanimously decided to ask Sir 
Edward Grey to receive a deputation 
after Easter with the object of urging an 
Anglo-French Commission of Inquiry. 


HANDSOME GIFT TO THE PARGETER 
TRUST. 

WE are informed that a generous dona- 
tion of £2,500 has been made to the Par- 
geter Trust by a friend who desires to 
remain anonymous. The number of ap- 
plicants for annuities always far exceeds 
the vacancies. The additional income 
will be most useful in extending the 
beneficent operations of the charity, and 
will doubtless encourage others to he 
generous. Annuities are viven out of the 
trust to deserving unmarried women of 
55 years or upwards. The trustees are 
to be influenced in their selection “by the 
previous as well as the then present position 
of the recipient ; to wit, as one who has 
been reduced by misfortune, or who has 
had a strenuous but unsuccessful effort to 
support herself, and wholly irrespective 
and without regard to the religious per- 
suasion or doctrines held by the recipient. ’’ 
The Secretary is Mr. E. Copeley Harding, 
32, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


————— ————— 


A sixties of devotional services will be 
held in the King’s Weigh House Church 
(Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, W.) on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day in Holy Week, commencing each 
evening at 8 o'clock. The services will 
be conducted by the Rev. E. W. Lewis, 
and the Choir Master will be grateful to 
receive offers of voluntary assistance 
from any members of other choirs who 
may be free to attend any or all of them. 
Such offers may be addressed to Mr. 
Lewis, or to Mr. 'l'. M. Baker at the King’s 
Weigh House. 


THE INQUIRER. 


We have been asked to state that copies 
of ‘‘ The Poem of Job,’’ by the late Miss 
Marian Pritchard, may be had by school 
teachers and others on application (en- 
closing 2d. for postage) to Mr. Hale, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this»possible, 


Bedfield.—The annual Sunday-school party 
in connection with the Suffolk Village Mission 
took place on March 23. The chair was taken 
by Mr. W. H. Sands, the newly appointed 
missionary, who spoke a few kind and en- 
couraging words to the Sunday scholars and 
their parents, many of whom were present. 
Miss Florence Hill presented the prizes, and 
a short programme of hymns, songs, and recita- 
tions followed. 

-Blackpool.—The South Shore Unitarian 
Free Church (minister, the Rev. H. Bodell 
Smith) has just ended a programme of satis- 
factory winter’s work. The Sunday services 
have been securing increased attendances. 
On Sunday evening last a presentation of a 
music cabinet was made to Mr. John Cunliffe, 
who has just retired from the post of organist 
after 14 years’ voluntary service. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Eastern Union of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches was held in the Churchgate- 
street Chapel, on March 26, the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis (Cambridge) presiding. It was an- 
nounced that the Rev. W. G. Tarrant would 
preach the Union annual sermon at Friars- 
street Chapel, Ipswich, on Thursday, June 18. 
Mr. Robert Hamblyn (Ipswich) was elected 
as hon. secretary pro tem., in succession to 
the Rev. A. Golland, who has resigned owing 
to his approaching removal to London. 

Doncaster.—In connection with the Free 
Christian Church, Doneaster, there is a 
women’s organisation entitled the Pleasant 
Monday Evenings. Anniversary services were 
held on*Sunday, March 22, when Miss A. H. 
Allayne, hon. secretary of the Liberal Christian 
League, was the invited speaker. The Don- 
caster Chronicle says: ‘‘ The services were not 
only a great success in the best sense of the 
term, but afforded a convincing testimony to 
the church and the town of what a really live 
up-to-date women’s institution can achieve 
in. the cause of religion and social uplifting. 
The institution has won a new place for good 
during the few years of its existence, and Miss 
Alleyne, whois a quiet, restrained, and exceed- 
ingly thoughtful speaker, struck the right note 
on Sunday afternoon when she chose as her 
theme ‘‘ The building of the Temple.’’ The 
evening discourse, delivered before a crowded 
congregation (600), was heard intently to the 
end. From the words, ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,’ the preacher made an 
incontrovertible defence of spiritual power as 
the only dynamic that would save the indi- 
vidual and society.’’ On the following Sun- 
day Miss Alleyne addressed the Free Christian 
congregation at Shildon, Durham, and has 
held week-night meetings at Darlington, 
Leeds, and Birmingham. 

Glasgow.— Mr. Barrett Ayres, one of the Pio- 
neer Preachers, has concluded a five months’ 
engagement at the Unitarian Church, Ross- 
street, and at a farewell social gathering held 
on Friday, March 27, he was cordially thanked 
for his services which have been much 
appreciated by the congregation. ~ 
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Liverpool: British Women’s League.—A 
large and successful gathering was held in the 
Ullet-road Church Hall on March 26, to meet 


Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, of London, the presi- ~ 


dent of the League. There was an attendance 
of about 200, eight Unitarian churches being 
represented. Mrs. Roberts, the president of 
the Liverpool branch, presided. ‘The theme of 
Mrs. Odgers’ address was ‘‘ Fellowship,’’ and 
she emphasised the importance of the strength- 
ening and deepening of the religious life of the 
League’s members. Whilst civic work claimed 
its quota of service, and women of varying 
religious creeds worked together for the good 
of the community, the opportunities for the 
upholders of a liberal faith to join with their 
co-workers in religious fellowship were few, 
and therefore any movement for the deepening 
of the spiritual life of members of the League 
must come within its borders. The objects 
held in view were these :—To create a living 
sympathy among their own members; to 
welcome lonely women who came _ timidly 
among them as strangers; to introduce those 


who leave our shores for America, Canada, - 


Australia, and put them in connection with 


League members there; to be always ready’ 


to join in helping a weaker church. The 
League was wholly democratic, and members 
met as women drawn together in one common 
bond. The Postal Mission might be regarded 


as opening the door to strangers, the Women’s — 


League as playing the hostess and welcoming 
those who entered. The Fellowship Section 
of the League was world-wide, and aimed at 
keeping in touch with all its members, whether 
in the British Isles or in distant lands. Mrs. 
Odgers encouraged all members to take an 
imperial view, and stretch their imagination 
“to look beyond Beachy Head.’’ Extracts 
were read from reports of other branches, and 
from letters sent by solitary members who had 
found friends and religious fellowship as a 
result of the good offices of the League. In the 
discussion that followed, Mrs. Billinge gave an 
account of a recent visit to the branch of the 
League at Padiham. A vote of thanks to 
Mrs. W. B. Odgers was proposed by Mrs. 
Lloyd Jones, and seconded by Mrs. A. W. 
Wilmer. 

London: Hackney.—During the Sundays 
in March special addresses were given at the 
New Gravel Pit Church by the Revs. W. J. 
Piggott, Bertram Lister, J. Arthur Pearson, 
A. H. Biggs, E. Stanley Russell, Joseph 
Wilson, and W. G. Tarrant, the general subject 
in the mornings being ** Religion and Modern 
Problems,’’ and in the evenings ‘‘ The Uni- 
tarian View.’’ At the annual meeting of 
the Sunday School, which was held on March 
26, a resolution was passed thanking all who 
had contributed to the building fund for 
Aspland Hall. 


London: Hampstead.—On Monday, March 
30, the first annual meeting was held of the 
subscribers to the Rosslyn-hill Vigilance Fund, 
a fund which is raised by the members of 
Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead, to provide 


the salary of an additional station-worker for . 


the National VigilanceAssociation. The meet- 
ing was a public one, many members of other 
churches and chapels in the neighbourhocd 
being present. After the forma] business the 
Rev. Henry Gow moved a resolution urging 
the Government to amend the Criminal Law 


Amendment Act of 1912 by raising the age of 


consent to 18 years. This was seconded by 
Mrs. James Gow, of Westminster, who empha- 
sized the curious attitude of the English law, 
which holds that until the age of 21 neither 
girls nor boys are competent to deal with 
property in any way, but yet considers that 
at 16 a girl is fully qualified to give away her 
greatest treasure, herself, and the man who 
has wronged her must not be touched in any 
way. Mrs. Gow then gave a clear and inspiring 
address on the white slave traffic, dealing 
with it from 1879, when a few philanthropic 
workers suspected the existence of a highly 


heavy, but they are not given. 


by Mr. A. G. Tarrant. 
- were read by members of Channing’s discourse 
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organised system of commercialised vice, to 


_ the present day, when all civilised countries are 
united in an international agreement for its 


suppression. In England the Act of 1912 


has very greatly remedied the defects of the 


~ Act of 1885, and the raising of the age of 


consent would very largely afiect the white 
slave traffic; but, besides urging the import- 
ance of new laws, we need to watch more 


carefully how the present law is administered. 


Those who have felt it their painful duty to 
study the cases of crimes against women, and 
especially those against children, have been 
appalled at the inadequacy of the sentences 
frequently given, showing that these offences 
are lightly regarded by many of those who 
administer the law as being of much less 
importance than offences against property. 
The law is strong enough, the sentences can be 
Mrs.. Gow 
then spoke of an experiment now being made 
by the Home Office and the National Vigilance 
Association in dealing with foreign women in 
London sentenced to deportation. Formerly 
they were swept from our shores helpless, friend- 


less, with no prospect of a better life before 
them; now every such woman is visited in 


prison by. a worker from the N.V.A., who 


~ comes as a friend, endeavours to win her 
_ confidence, and to find out where her home is, 
- and what chance there is of helping her. In 
___ the case of those who are willing the expulsion 


order is served, not by the police, but by the 


lady, who takes her from the prison, travels 


with her to her destination—it may be to 
Berlin or further still—and leaves her with 
friends who will help her to a new life. During 
its six months’ trial this humane method of 


_ treating the women of other nations has 


marvellously strengthened the international 
bond, and the information gained from them 
as to how and why they came to this life will 
prove invaluable in future efforts for preven- 
tion. The resolution was supported by the 
Ven. A. F. Sharp (vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Hampstead), and was carried unanimously. 
In moying the vote of thanks to Mrs. Gow, 
Mr. Grundy spoke of their deep feeling of 
thankfulness that Rosslyn-hill Chapel had been 
able to join so earnestly in the fight for the 
cause of purity. 

London: Kilburn.—The Rev. T. P. Sped- 
ding, who preached at the Unitarian Church, 
Quex-road, last Sunday, is taking the services 
for another five weeks pending the appoint- 
ment of a regular minister. 

London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The monthly, 
meeting of the Union was held at Essex Hall 
on Monday, March 30. Service was conducted 
Subsequently analyses 


on ** The Imitableness of Christ’s Character.’”’ 

Manchester: Failsworth.—On Saturday last 
a Sale of Work was held to raise funds to pay 
some remaining accounts for the recent 
extensive alterations, and other purposes. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Mrs. 
Edward Whitehead, and the chair occupied 
by Mrs. Henry Shepherd—both members of 
the congregation. Nearly £130 was raised. 

Mountain Ash.—On Thursday, March 26, 
the Brotherhood Church entertained the 
members of the Guilds connected with the 
Unitarian churches of Pontypridd, Aberdare, 
and Trecynon, when an excellent musical 
programme was given, and short addresses 
were delivered by representatives of each 
church, including Mr. John Lewis (Ponty- 
pridd), president of the South East Wales 
Society. — 

York.—Upon the last three Sunday evenings 
very interesting conferences have been held at 
St. Saviourgate Chapel following — special 
addresses by the minister, the Rev. J. Tyssul 
Davis. These addresses were based on a 
number of statements of belief and difficulties 
of belief presented by men and women, most 
of whom are out of sympathy with any-reli- 
gious organisation. 


It was a local application 


of the-experiment made not long ago by the 
Christian Commonwealth of ascertaining the 
“* Faith by which they live ’’ of a typical 
group of thoughtful people. The three dis- 
courses dealt with such topics as ‘‘ In what 
way are we to regard the reality of the uni- 
verse, is it purposive and is it personal ? ”’ 
‘* How reconcile the ‘cruelty of nature ’ with 
the doctrine of providential care?’ ‘‘ What 
is the nature of man; is there anything inde- 
pendent of a physical organism, &c.?’’ The 
experiment created considerable interest and 
is offered as a suggestion to sister churches. 
The discussions were characterised throughout 
by fine courtesy, united with frank candour 
and good temper wedded to earnest desire for 
truth. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE Women’s Loca GoveRNMENT 
Society. 

The Women’s Local Government Society 
held its annual meeting on Wednesday, 
March 25, at the Caxton Hall, the Lady 
Emmott presiding. The annual report 
showed that the work in relation to 
Parliamentary Bills and to the formation 
of local associations in different parts of 
the country had gone on actively through- 
out the year. Dr. Shipman, formerly 
M.P. for Northampton, introduced the 
following motion for the incorporation of 
the Society in pursuance of the resolution 
adopted a year ago :—‘‘ This meeting 
resolves that the Women’s Local Govern- 
ment Society be incorporated as an 
association not for profit with hability 
limited by guarantee, and adopts the 
memorandum and articles of association 
submitted by the committee, subject to 
modification to be made at the request of 
the Board of Trade.’’ Lady Lockyer, 
hon. treasurer, seconded the motion, 
and explanations having been given by 
the solicitor, Mr. W. Arthur Sharpe, 
and questions having been answered, it, 
was carried unanimously. Mrs. Vince 
ex-Poor Law Guardian (Birmingham) 
voiced the satisfaction which was felt 
owing to the fact that the County and 
Borough Councils (Qualification) — Bill, 
originally introduced by Dr. Shipman in 
1908, has now been introduced as a 
Government measure by the President of 
the Local Government Board, and said 
their thanks were due to the Prnme 
Minister and the Government, and in 
particular Mr. Herbert Samuel and Mr. 
John Burns.’’ 


Tar Weexty Harr-Horipay. 

It is over seventy years since thirteen 
young men met at the Commercial Tavern 
in High Holborn to discuss what measures 
could be adopted to secure for themselves 
and their colleagues some weekly oppor- 
tunity for rest and recreation in addition 
to that provided by Sunday. The Early 
Closing Association, which was then started, 
and which, we are reminded hy the Zimes, 
received strong support from such men 
as Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Brougham, 
Lord John Russell, Mr. (afterwards Siz) 
Arthur James Tennent, and Myr. Samuel 
Morley, had twenty years of hard work 
before it could convince the adversaries of 


the movement that long working hours and, 


restricted leisure were detrimental alike 


en cianae et a 
j 


to health of body and mind. At last, 
in the early sixties, the coveted con- 
cession was secured, though it would 
probably have been delayed longer had 
it not been for the revival of the Volunteer 
movement, and the urgent necessity for 
time to participate init. This only ensured 
the Saturday half-holiday, however, to a 
number of employees in London, and if 
was not till the eighties that a plan for 
securing a mid-week early closing day 
and developing the half-holiday into a 
national institution was carried through. 
This year the jubilee of the setting apart 
to a large section of the community cf 
Saturday afternoon as a regular holiday 
is to be celebrated, and anappeal is being 
made for funds to further the objects of 
the Karly Closing Association at the present 
time. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Lord Newton, who has been described as 
‘“a determined rooter out of various 
pestilences and scourges, human or other- 
wise,’’ moved the second reading of the 
Smoke Abatement Bill in the House of 
Lords this week, and in view of the fact 
that there did not seem the remotest 
chance of the Bill becoming law this year, 
asked the Government to institute an 
inquiry. He urged that in the interests 
of public health the purification of the 
atmosphere was quite as important as 
the purification of water and food. As a 
result the Government has promised to 
appoint a strong Departmental Committee 
to go into the whole question, and to 
make proposals for the consideration of 
Parliament. The Bill has the support of 
various smoke-abatement societies and 
municipalities, and cannot be said to 
deal with a matter of small importance 
when we remember that 200,000 tons of 
sulphur are poured out by our chimneys 
annually, and that 76,000 tons of soot 
descend from the sky in London alone. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


According to the latest returns quoted 
in the Times, the knowledge of English 
is spreading very rapidly in India, the 
total number of persons possessing it— 
17 million—being nearly 50 per cent: 
greater than at the beginning of the century. 
Among the influential Parsis of the Western 
Presidency, one person in every three 
knows the English language. In regard 
to general literacy, the level attained is 
not very high, naturally, and the dispro- 
portion between the two sexes is still 
enormous, for while 106 out of every 
thousand of the male population are able 
to read and write, only 10 per thousand 
of the female population are able to do so. 
The census does not take account of the 
large number who can, decipher the pages 
of a printed book—popular Hindu epics, 
or the Koran—with more or less difficulty. 
In Burma, where alone Buddhism pro- 
vails, and there is a system of free in- 
struction in the monasteries, the percentage 
of literate individuals rises to 222 per 
thousand. Generally, education is more 
widely diffused in British areas than in 
the native states, and, although the Indian 
converts to Christianity” are recruited 
mainly from the lowest castes, who are 
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almost wholly illiterate, they have, in 
proportion to their numbers, three times 
as many literate persons as the Hindus, 
and more than four times as many 
as the Mahommedans. The overwhelm- 
ing dependence of the people on the 
cultivation of the soil is one of the 
most striking facts brought out by the 
census, which states that more than 72 
per cent. are supported by ‘‘ the exploita- 
tion of the surface of the earth.’ The 
extremely primitive character of the general 
functional distribution of employments in 
India is revealed by a table showing that 
nine-tenths of the population are still 
supported by the simple occupations 
commonly followed by the village com- 
munities. 


Hypon Hraty anp Hypon’s Batt. 


Hydon’s Ball is the name of a hill- 
crest in Surrey, about three miles south 
of Godalming, which the National Trust 
are hoping to secure, and which, it has 
been suggested, would constitute a fitting 
memorial to Miss Octavia Hill. It rises 
to a height of nearly 600 ft. above 
sea level, and the track to the summit 
leads through a wilderness of juniper, 
heather, gorse, and bracken, the latter 
growing to the height of six or seven, or 
even occasionally twelve feet. The origin 
of the name is uncertain. In recent issues 
of the Ordnance Survey maps the place 
is spelt Highdown, but it has for many 
years been known locally as ‘‘ Hydon,’’ 
and there is a curious and unexplained 
rhyme connected with it which runs :— 

On Hydon’s top there is a cup, 

And in that cup there is a drop ; 

Take up the cup and drink the drop, 

And place the cup on Hydon’s top. 


Nothing appears to be known as to what 
will happen when this command is obeyed. 
The National Trust has decided to take 
up a six months’ option of purchase on 
what are regarded as exceptionally favour- 
able terms. 
an area of some 92 acres. The price is 
£5,000, but an appeal is made for £5,500, 
aS in addition to the purchase money 
provision must be made for the erection 
of a caretaker’s cottage, and for legal 
and other necessary experses. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Mr. S$. H. Hamer, 
secretary, ‘“‘ The National Trust,’’ 25, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 


Hosprrauity ror INDIAN STUDENTS. 


The arrangements made by the Secretary 
of State for India and by the various 
organisations working at 21, Cromwell- 
road, for the benefit of Indian students 
in this country, are being supplemented 
by the formation of an unofficial committee 
of English people designed to show these 
young inen friendly hospitality. Lord 
Haldane has accepted the presidentship, 
and Sir Frederick A. Robertson, late 
Chief Judge of the Punjab Chief Court, 
is chairman. It is felt, that there are many 
English people in London who would like 
to have opportunities to meet Indian 
visitors and make them welcome in English 
homes, and many residents at holiday 
centres willing to co-cperate in offering 
_to the students opportunities of joining in 
English society there. 


It is proposed to acquire | 


GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 
By Purp H. Wittiams, F.C.A. 
Aprit 4, 1914, 


Gs All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of THE INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘* Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 


publication. 


PROBLEM No. 51. 
By Puinie H. Wixitiams (Hampstead). 
(6 men.) 


BLACK, 


SoLution oF No. 49. 
1. Kt. R7 (key-move). 
SoLvtion oF No, 494.—1 . Kt. Kt5 (key-move), 


Correct solutions have been received from 


E. C..(Highbury), W. T. M. (Sunderland), 
W. Williams, F. 8S. M. (Mayfield), D. Amos, 
A. S. Rodgers (also No. 47), O. Lupton, W. B., 
A. Mielziner, John White, Rev. B. C. Constable, 
E. Wright, W. E. Arkell, Dr. Higginson, 
Geo. Ingledew, Rev. I. Wrigley, and one un- 
signed from Manchester. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. T. M.—I should prefer the earlier dates. 


FE. C. (Highbury).—I can only repeat that 


the key to No. 48is 1. R.B2. If White plays 
1. Kt . KB2, Black replies 1 .... B. B4, and 
there is no mate. You suggest 2. Q takes 
B, but this is not mate. 


Now and then there appear new problems 
which play havoe with the reputation of 
accomplished solvers. I quote herewith a 
problem by a young composer which led a 
large number of 


No. 51A. 
solvers astray. It 


By C. 8. KIPPING. 
BLACK (3 men). 


77 V7 YY Y, evkian det? ean it. 
y) gq J, ; Y, Beyond the mere 
LY VW, J, V7 Spe ese ae there 
yy G27 L) is ne pate or trick 
be 77, G Wi, whatever, and that it 
MS — — is solved. by perfectly 
Wy Ue legitimate chess, I 


WHITE (4 men). 
White mates in 3 moves, 


will give the position. 
I considered it worth 
quoting in the “ Year- 
Book of Chess” 
(1912) as one of the famous problems of that 
year. It is not so much the discovery of the 
key that is the point, as the fact that there is 
only one correct key. There are, I believe, 
some who still think it is cooked. The scheme 
is worthy of Loyd himself. The strategy is 
of a very high order, though some of the 
variations are uninteresting. 


has a most peculiar: 


*,* Regarding 


Board and Residence, &c. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice HE. PaAssavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application, - 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss BE. 

Kingston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 


School and Holiday Recreative Party 


(8rd year) will be held ina mansion standing _ 


in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and 
Mrs. MAssINGHAM, Food Reform Guest House 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


I 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. -— 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


s DIRECTORS. 
Cheirman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAaw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
OTE OR a A. Harpcasrie, 


Lesuiz T. Burnett. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RUSssELL. ; 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
-FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 


on short notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 2 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Rastbourne. 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


ABLE CLOTHS FROM IRELAND. 
White All-inen Damask, superior quality. 


Pretty Floral Designs. 2 yards square 6s. 6d., — 


postage 4d. extra. Amazing Bargain offer. 
Catalogue Free.—Write now, Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. ; 


{Ben Sete CLOTHS of Genuine 

Trish Cream Damask, with pre 
rock centre ; 40 inches square, only 1s. Postage 
3d. extra. Extraordinary Bargain. Write for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. s : 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on tilver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. _Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and most rehable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 
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Berkeley, California 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 
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[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No, 3746, 
New Senziss, No. 850. 
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[One Penny. 


Now Ready for April. 


““YOUNG DAYS.” 


Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


Price One Penny. 


CONTENTS. 


The Winds, the Birds, and the Telegraph 
Wires. 


The Unknown Sculptor. 

%* Such Lovely Photographs!” (Full-page Picture.) 
Spring. (Poctry.) 

The Juggler. (Poctry.) 

Bensie’s Wonder-Morning. 
Fruit-Blossom. (Picture Pages.) 

The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. 

Young Days’ Guild Work. 

Mother Nature’s Children. (Jilustrated.) 
How the Pussy Willows Came. (Pottry.) 
Temperance Ideas. 

The Best Drink. 

Why April Weeps. 

In Early Spring. 

April. 

Puzzles and Puzzlers: 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


Published by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SERVICES will be conducted by 
REV. EDWARD LEWIS, M.A., B.D., at 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, W., on 
GOOD FRIDAY , 10, ilam. 
EASTER SUNDAY ,, 12, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
The Church is 3 mins. from Bond St. (Tube) Station. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE PULPIT , april tssue 


THE HIDDEN ARK. 
By EDWARD LEWIS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowxszs, ) Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, Pieces 


SST 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catal 
post free and state wants. Books bought (7 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
“121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


The Fnqguiver. 


Among recent Articles are the following :— 

Sacraments. By Rev. J. WorsLEY AUSTIN, 

M.A. April 4. 
Labour on Achill. By K. F. Purpon. 

April 4. 

By J. Tyssuu Davis. Mar. 28. 

By L. P. Jacks, 

Mar. 21. 


By E. W: 
Mar. 14 


God’s Exile. 


The Church of the Loyal. 
'D.D. 


A National Christian Congress. 
Lewis, M.A. 


Any of the above issues may be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 14d. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. 
April 
12. Rev. J. Epwin Opcmrs, D.D. (of Man- 


chester College, Oxford). 
No Evening Service. 


19. Morning, Rev. Jonn Hunrer, D.D. 
(Late of Trinity Church, Glasgow, 
and King’s Weigh House Church, 
London), 


Evening, Mr. R. Puinrpson, B.A. ‘(of 
Manchester College, Oxford i 


26. Morning, Rev. JouN Hunter, D.D. 
Evening, Mr. W. Harris Crook, B.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 


Evening, 7. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 
R. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., will 


deliver Four Lectures on the ‘“ Law of 
Libel,” with special reference to ‘‘ Newspapers” 
on April 21, 22, 23, and 24, at6 p.m., in Gresham 
College, Basinghall Street, H.C, Admission 
Free to Men and Women. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOSIETY, 
THE 


Young People’s Meeting 


will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C., 


Saturday, April 25, 1914. 
Speakers : 


Mr.. A. Savage Cooper, President; Miss 
Edith Wilson, Miss Grace Mitchell, Rev. A. H. 
Biggs, and Mr. T. M. Chalmers. 


Tea nnd Coffee at 7 p.m. Chair to be taken at 7.30. 
J, ARTHUR PHaRsoN. 


District Minister 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines with a 


Preparatory Department. Inclusive ity 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster : 


H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


Board (Music). 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 
the Heap MIsTREss. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Hicueats, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TAL BOT, B. Al Honours 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 


Lond. Pre- 


ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Healthy situation, Hockey, 


Head Mistress : 


Second Mistress : 


HANTRY MOUNT § SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Miss EstHrer Cask, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Miss EsTERBROOK Hicks 
B.Sc. Lond. 
A sound’ education for Girls from 7 to 18 


years of age. 


Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


(ie 
PREPARATORY ScHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 


health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 


C. J. Montcomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


Next Term begins May 5: 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev, Jas. C. Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, Harmony, &c.— 


Apply for terms to 114, Portsdown-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


For the Worship of the One God only, 


SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 


PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


Sundays at 11 and 7. 


SUBJECTS for April 12: 


Morning: The Ethical Motive in Religion, 
Evening: Doing the Beautiful. ‘ 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL | 
A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of i 


Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts, 
Apartments, Service, and Table d’Hote Breakfast from 5/= 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON? 


Tariff and Guide on application to Frederic Salih we! Sons, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


Saath des cee ! 
SUNDAY, April 12. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hotpen, M.A. 
Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), No 
service. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaaorr. , 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 


road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exiiorr. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wrston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frexston ;. 7, Rev. 
W. H. Drummonp. Good Friday, 11, 
Rev. W. H. Drummonp. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basiz Marry, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. A. J. HeaLE; 
7, Mr. F. G. BARRErt-AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BrrrraAm LisTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jongs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 & 7, Rev.T.B. Speppine. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pore. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. W. R. 
CiarkK Lewis. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. C. L. Rupram, M.A. } 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. HE. CaAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. G. 
Barrert-Ayvres ; 7, Mr. A. J. HEALE. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WaLTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
Rey. J. Epwrin OpcrErs, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. | 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road,11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EDGAR 
DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Luz, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 

Rev. D. Drtta Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C, Fox, B.A. 

Birmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THomAS, ‘ 

BirMincHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. A. R. ANDREAE. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Buaoxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopgetn Surra. 

BovuRNEMOvUTH, Unitarian Church, West’ Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BricHton, Free Christian Church, .New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Prmstiny Prime, 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. | 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. D. Roperts. 


Dr. G. F,. Brecoxu, 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voyvsry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E, Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Epinsureu, St. ‘Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

GrxEz Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hremine 
VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epa@ar Looxerr. : 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePH Woop. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConneE tt. 

LiscarD-Waxttasey, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LivERPooL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

LivERPOoL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C.. OpaErRs, B.A:; 6.30, Rev. R. F. 
Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D. Good Friday, 11, 
Rev. J. C. Opcrers, B.A. - 

Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. ‘ 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11, Rev. J. Cyrin FLOWER ; 
6.30, Rev. J. Epwarp Frowmr, M.A. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Srauny, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. AtrReD Hatz, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College} 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortrsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. W. Cock. 

SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinLiam AGAR. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

SoutTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A, E. O’Connor. : 

TunsripGr Weis, Dupiey Institute, 1] | 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. STALLWoORTHY. | 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 | 

and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES RopEr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN Batmrorra. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
1l and 7, Rev. WizrrEep Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
' and 7, Rev. F. Srunciarre, M.A. 


_ VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Aniterian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


MARRIAGE, 
Watson—Krmpsrer.—On April 4, at the 
Royal Chapel of the Savoy, London, Foster 
Watson, son of the late Thomas and Ann 
‘Watson, of Lincoln, to Amy, daughter of 
the late Samuel L. Kimpster, of Nasborough, 
and of Mrs. Kimpster, of Cartref, Aber- 
ystwyth, 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—e— 


ADY seeks .re-engagement as 
Companion or Companion-Help to 
elderly or invalid Lady near London. Good 
needlewoman, domesticated; good references. 
—C.M.S,, 43, Beckenham-road, Penge. 


Tp ics Qualified LADY TEACHER, 
. elementary education, French, German, 
desires situation Family or School.—Address 
to R. M. Smirs, Bookseller, Middelburg, 
Holland. 


UE ieee or Elderly Lady would find 

a comfortable Home, with every care 
and attention, in the house of married Lady-. 
Nurse.—Mrs: G., 37, Halford-road, Richmond 
Surrey. ; 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 

Sec., Liverpoot Lapins’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


Che Fnquirer.- 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. © 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... Ne Pa nom 
Per Haur-Year... ae Ceeoed 
PeR YEAR... ses ike Se OT. 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, &e., for Subscraptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tue INQuiRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essea Strect, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W.., endorsed 
“« Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 
Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
Ww.c. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£s.d. 
Per Pace a hes ees OSOes 0 
HALF PAGE Ba aS meee OO: 
Per CoLUMN is aes swale 0) 0) 
IncH IN COLUMN ee PeiO rons 
Front PaGE—INCHINCOLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
- be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 

part of 6 words, 8d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 

All communications and payments in re- 

spect of Advertisements should be made to 


he Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 


street, Strand, W.C. . G 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We are glad to see that amid all its other 
excitements the House of Commons has 
found time to pass the second reading 
of the Exportation of Horses Bill. 
moved by a Conservative, seconded by a 
Liberal, and carried without a division. 
Speaking on behalf of the Government, 
Mr. Runciman referred to the great im- 
provements which had been introduced 
since 1910: The returns, he said, showed 
that the loss on the voyage across the North. 
Sea had gone down year after year, until 
last year it was, in percentages, actually 
half the loss in the carriage of horses 
across from Ireland to England. When 
all had been said, however, there was no 
doubt that a large amount of that traffic 
was in horses which were unfit to be put 
to any hardship whatever on the other 
side. Last year he came to the conclusion 
that, although under the 1910 Act the 
inspectors appeared to have been acting 
fully up to the powers given to them 
in the interests of the humane treatment 
of these animals, they might go beyond 
that, and since last September a higher 
standard had been adopted. They had, 


‘in fact, been acting outside the powers 


of the Act, but no action had been taken 
against them. The Bill would give them 


.powers which they did not at present, 


possess. The 1910 Act only gave them 


powers to prevent animals being put on 
“board ship which were unable to make | 


the voyage. It was quite clear that that 


did not cover the whole case, and that a 
‘great deal of harm might be. done after | 
the animal had completed the ‘voyage. | labour and the need of raising the. school | s 


It was | 


The Bill would give power to prevent the 
shipment of animals which might. suffer 
not only while making the voyage but on 
the other side. That was an improve- 
ment in the law, and he would be glad to 
see it placed on the Statute-book. 


* * * 


ANOTHER non-contentious measure, of 
special interest to Nonconformists, ob- 
tained a second reading the same evening. 
The aim of the Places of Worship (En- 
franchisement) Bill is to give security of 


‘tenure where land for church buildings 


has been granted under lease. Sir Norval 
Hill, in moving the second reading, pointed 
out that the Calvinistic Methodist Church 
in Wales had no fewer than 405 places of 
worship where the terms of lease secured 
them for less than 100 years. In the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church there were 
318 places*of worship on land leased for 
less than 100 years. In the course of the 
debate Mr. Herbert Lewis said the griev- 
ance was not a diminishing grievance, 
but a growing one. He knew of one de- 
nomination in Wales which obtained 
statistics in 1883 that showed there 
were 347 chapels belonging to the denomi- 
nation under leasehold tenure, and the 
value of those places of worship was 
£355.000. Statistics were presented to the 


Royal Commission 27 years later, and. 


the chapels had then grown to over 400, 
while their value had risen from £355,000 
to £731,000. Those were facts which 
showed that the grievance was growing, 


and that the necessity for the Bill was. 
urgent. 


* eee 

Lorp SHrrrienp made an important 
/speech on education at the annual meeting 
of the Manchester and Salford District 


Education . Association last. week. He 
referred : specially to, the evils of child 


age. ‘*I must say, as a neighbour of 
yours,’ he said, ‘‘ and as: one interested 
in the good name of Lancashire, that it 
is to me very mortifying to see that when- 
ever there is a step forward in education 
the voice of Lancashire is heard in opposi- 
tion to it. Now, Hast Lancashire is the 
stronghold of the opposition to doing away 
with child labour, which is so injurious 
both to the physical health and the mental 
welfare of the child. When I sat about 
three or four years ago on a Departmental 
Committee on the half-time system we 
had no doubt the system was injurious to 
the children. People who had the best 
opportunity of observing told us ‘so. 
We had not then the system of medical 
inspection of children which has been 
now adopted, and which enables local 
authorities to make reports. The medical 
reports confirm what we believed, that 
the half-time system is not good for the 
health of the children.’’ 


* * * 


Tue Bill at present before Parliament, 
he continued, in addition to abolishing 
half-time would accomplish something 
else which was very important. A very 
mischievous by-law had been adopted in 
many towns allowing exemption at thirteen 
if the child had made a certain number of 
attendances. That exemption was most 
mischievous. In some towns which posed 
as having a great educational reputation, 
such as Leeds, the great mass left school at 
thirteen, because they took advantage of 
their miserable attendance certificate. 
Among the things proposed was the aboli- 
tion of this, and we should get what was 
essential, the uniform attendance of all 
children up to fourteen. He admitted 
that there were special cases of hardship 
where a sensible local authority might 
give a dispensation. It was a different 
thing, however, to leave a local authority 
on the spot a certain discretion to waive the 
strictness of the law, and to, make ‘it a 
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commonplace assumption that everyone 
had the right to claim exemption at an 


early age. 
* eg 


Tue members of the Irish Literary 
Society in London were weil employed 
iast Saturday in commemorating, one of 
the most precious gifts which one country 
can make to another. It is 149 years 
since Oliver Goldsmith died in a Fleet- 
streeb garret, leaving an imperishable 
name. Many people if they had the choice 
of taking six of the world’s most com- 
panionable books with them into exile 
would choose ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ”? 
among them. It is a story which its 
lovers read again and again, finding in 
it every time fresh felicities of language, 
a humour both rich and kindly, and a 
pathos too simple for artifice. Even 
the frailties of Goldsmith's character are 
more loveable than those of other men, 
while his miseries were the price of a 
prodigal generosity to the weak and 
the friendless. His body lies in an un- 
known grave outside the Temple Church, 
but his true resting place is in the hearts 
of his readers. At the commemorative 
luncheon on Saturday Professor Ashe 
King recalled the tributes of Scott and 
Thackeray. Scott wrote, ‘‘ We honour 
Goldsmith because he so contrived to 
reconcile us to human nature.’’ ‘‘ He’s 
the most loved of all authors,’’ said 
Thackeray, ‘* because he loved most.’’ 
Words like these, in their unpremeditated 
simplicity, reveal more than the ornate 
Johnsonian epitaph. 


* * * 


Ty the article on the Free Churches in 
the Manchester Guardian last week the 
plea is advanced once again for a separa- 
tion between preacher and pastor. ‘‘ The 
mood and temperament of the preacher,”’ 
it is stated, ‘‘ are quite different from 
the mood and temperament of the successful 
visitor, and many men who could do 
either alone are confronted with an 
impossible task when they are asked to 
do both. Visiting requires a large ex- 
penditure of sympathy. The successful 
visitor must give his whole mind to each 
person with whom he comes in contact 
in turn. The net result is a dissipation of 
mental energy over a number of personal 
problems, which leaves him too limp for 
concentration when it comes to dealing 
with some spiritual or exegetical theme. 
. . . If congregations want both preaching 
and visiting they must make up their 
minds to a double ministry. A vicar 
with several curates is in a position to 
specialise in differént branches of the 
ministry. If the Free Churches mean 
business they will work towards the same 
state of efficiency, and give their preaching 
minister one or two assistants to overtake 


the pastoral work, which is often 
important than preaching.”’ 
Ky Rn Be a 

On the surface there seems to be a good 
deal of common-sense in this contention, 
but it has in it more of the delicate flavour 
of the academic mind than of the spiritual 
passion of the lover of souls. This is 
why it strikes us as so radically wrong. 
Here and there we find men of quite 
exceptional powers, who may be set apart 
for preaching alone, just as there are 
others abounding in sympathy in the 
privacy of the home who are halting and 
ineffective in public speech. But to 
apply this rule of separation between the 
two functions to the average man would 
be disastrous. The preacher needs the 
discipline of contact with the realities of 
human life. He is remote from the busi- 
ness world. He is sheltered from some of 
the cruder experiences of the workshop and 
the mill. Where is he to get this contact, if 
not in his parish, with its daily calls upon 
his sympathy and insight ? So far from 
leaving him limp and robbing him of 
power through the dissipation of energy, 
work of this kind makes him a true 
preacher, with the note of tenderness and 
compassion and bracing moral appeal in 
all that he says. It saves him from pre- 
occupation with ideas instead of men, and 
gives him a sure instinct for the things 
which minister not to intellectual curiosity, 
but to spiritual needs. Only let his 
sphere of labour be within the compass of 
his powers, and let it not be serving 
tables or sitting on committees, but a real 
ministry of friendship and succour, ful- 
filled with the same ardour and _ self- 
devotion with which he gives himself to 
the work of the pulpit. 

ap ess ok * 


Mr. NEVINSON grows quite lyrical in the 
Nation last week in praise of beautiful 
soldiers. He confesses that his heart 
leaps up at the sound of a trumpet or the 
sight of a uniform, though his mother was 
not a nursemaid. But having conciliated 
our love of pageantry and having offered 
his own libation to the ‘‘ unchristian 
delight in soldier men,’’ he goes on to 
insinuate the suspicion that all is not 
right with a system which rests upon 
standards of such inordinate pride. ‘‘ Iso- 
lation and self-centred sufficiency,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ combine to breed a kind of pride 
which may be necessary ‘ pour se faire 
tuer,’ to use Napoleon’s phrase, but can 
be offensive to the outside world and has 
often made me hesitate to address a cavalry 
officer or even a sergeant... . Lord 
Wolseley encouraged the feeling in his 
‘ Pocket Book,’ when he said: ‘ A soldier 
rust believe that his duties are the noblest 
that fall to man’s lot. He must be taught 
to despise all those of civil life.’ In the 
first edition, if I remember, Wolseley 
added: ‘Though, no doubt, some civil 


more | employments are useful’ ; but. afterwards 


he left out that admission.’’ 
* * * 


Aut this is false and unhealthy—it 
means living in a small segment of 
humanity instead of in the whole—just 
as it is false and unhealthy for the ordinary 
officer to believe that ‘‘ other people may 
possibly value their honour in a sort of a 
way, but an officer’s honour is a peculiarly 
precious and sensitive thing.’’ It is the 
survival of the manners and habits of a 
military caste in a democratic community 
where they have begun to look absurd. 
The task that lies before us is to assimilate 
what are called military virtues to ordinary 
human standards, and to discourage the 


hypnotism of military pageantry so far as 


it tends to confuse moral judgment or to 

secure for the army a monopoly of the 

admiration which should be given on equa 

terms to all dutiful public servants. 
a * 


The Rev. Hubert Handley makes a 
strong protest in the Contemporary Review 
against the growing love of pleasure and 
luxury which is sapping the strength of the 
nation, but he does not content himself, 
as so many do, with merely calling atten- 
tion to a patent fact without hinting at 
some methods of reform which the Church 
might put forward if it possessed more 
faith and courage. He proposes that a 
Daily Bread Mission to the rich should be 
held in every well-to-do parish or congre- 
gation, and offers a few samples of the 
resolutions which might be shaped for this 
specific end as follows :—‘** (1) I, a baptized 
member of the Church of Christ, recog- 
nising the grand and simple petition in the 
Prayer of the Faithful for ‘ Daily Bread,’ 
renounce for myself luxury, extravagance, 
waste and display. (2) I hold my property 
as a trust from God; and in my outlay I 
will endeavour (a) not to favour unpro- 
ductive expenditure (e.g., for purposes of 
pride, vanity, or self-indulgence) which 
uses up labour for barren ends, leaving 
behind no abiding good; (b) to favour 
productive expenditure (e.g., for purposes 
of health, religion, education, art, or na- 
tional honour) which directs labour along 
fruitful channels for the permanent and 
common welfare. (3) I believe idleness to 
be a sin, and avow that God has sent me 


into the world to do some definite and life-~ 


long work for him and for my brethren. 
(4) I will support all manly and womanly 
sports, pastimes and amusements which 
may bring joy and renewal to the toiling 
lives of the nation; but I will set my face 
as a flint against that selfish abandonment 


to pleasure, that voluptuousness which eats. 


like a canker into the heart of great peoples- 
(5) Believing that my beloved England is 


now being urgently beset with these said 


temptations and perils, I join the Crusade 
for her protection as a humble soldier 
of the Cross of Christ,’’ 


; : 
pe int eee 
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LEAVES FROM A NOTE- 
BOOK. 


Wiru hearts set on an earthly paradise 
it is difficult even to dream of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The one attracts us by its 
promise of happiness; the other woos us 
with the vision of blessedness, coming to us 
from afar as from some homeland of the 
spirit. In the contrast between these 
two words, in all that they imply for 
the spiritual mind, we have set. plainly 
before us two schemes of life, which 
separate men into opposite camps. Hap- 
piness comes to us as something which we 
can contrive by our own eleverness. It 
It 


It is con- 


means an abundance of pleasures. 
means the absence of pain. 
nected with well-oiled machinery, and a 
pleasant place for ourselves and all the 
comforts which money can buy. But 
blessedness means conformity with the 
Will of Gop and fellowship with his per- 
fect goodness and the joy of working with 
Him for the redeeming of men, and in the 
thought of it which comes to us in moments 
of meditation there is mingled the sense 
of something deeply interfused, against 
which the natural man rebels,—a way of 
purgation through sorrow, a cleansing 
fire of discipline, a crown of thorns and 
a cross borne for the sake of love, and 
peace which is only found on the further 
side of pain. Here is the essential differ- 
ence between terrestrial happiness and 
We 
can do much to promote the first by legis- 


the triumphant joy of the saints. 


lation and the application of scientific 
remedies to social ills; but the other is 
a grace reserved for those who accept the 
via dolorosa, not in bitterness or rebellion, 
but as part of the veiled mystery of love, 
without which we can have no fellowship 
with Curist. 


When men are judging things by a 
purely human standard, and giving free 
rein to personal inclination, they often 
speak against what they describe as the 
harsh and morbid teaching about suffering 
in the New Testament. They call it 
ascetic, and asceticism is one of the fine 
words which is in bad odour at the present 
time. They remind us that there is no 
virtue in being miserable. They tell us 
that what men need is a cheerful religion. 
We wonder sometimes whether those who 
talk in this vein have any close acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament, or are they 
Simply repeating something which they 
have heard? Morbidity of feeling is the 


last thing which we should ever associate 
with it. It is stern in places, terribly 


stern. Even the radiant message of 
Galilee issues in the command, ‘‘ Take up 


But it 
is all so simple, so direct, so inevitable. 


up thy cross and follow me.’’ 


There is not a shadow of sentimentalism 
about it. It is a strong word to strong 
The heart is exhilarated when it 
responds to its appeal, no matter how 
heavy the cost may be. 


men. 


f 

Suffering, for the Christian, must never 
become a form of self-culture. It is not 
something which we are to seek or to cul- 
It has no inherent 
blessing apart from the love with which 
it is borne, the good for the sake of which 
it igs’ endured. We are not thinking 
simply of privation, which is often a 


tivate for its own sake. 


blessing in disguise. It is good for us to 
to lay aside every 
weight, as the Apostle says, not to be 
encumbered with the cares of this world. 
Sr. Francis knew this, when he took 
the Lady Poverty for his bride. With 
her he entered into his kingdom. But 
suffering, the bitter pains of the tortured 
nerve and the travailing soul, these things 
are only good when we pass beyond them, 
now accepting them as Love’s purifying 


detach ourselves, 


fire, or again using them as healing grace 
for other lives. We have seen this strange 
purification through pain in some, whose 
lives are closely joined to ours, and the 
result has been so fine that we have ceased 
to rebel at the mystery which surrounds 
it. But this is not the central meaning of 
the Cross. Here suffering is used in 
triumph for the redeeming of men. Love 
which gives all even unto death penetrates 
to depths in the human spirit where the 
keenest thought cannot follow it. How 
vain are all our explanations. ‘‘ With 
his stripes we are healed.’? No other 
words are so deeply satisfying. They 
explain nothing, but they express every- 
thing. 

That word ‘‘ explanations ’”’ 
much misgiving. 


arouses 


in which we openly dislike it. What a 
fruitful source it has been of hesitation and 


[lost opportunities in the spiritual life. 


Are we not all of us far too fond of studying 
the life of religion from the outside? We 
take the figure of Curis'r, or the Idea of 
Gop, and submit it to critical analysis. 
Assuming the attitude of the detached 


spectator or the cautious thinker, we fancy 


that with a skilful use of our intellectual 
categories we can frame a suitable theory 


There are some moods_ 


ARR: 


which will explain the meaning of religion 
to other people. Is it any wonder that so 
many remain stolid and indifferent, failing 
to find either guidance or inspiration in 
it 2 
nist amando—Gop is only known through: 
loving Him. 
the subject. And it is equally true that 
the heart of Curist is only revealed to the 
disciple. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE said, Non cognoscitur 


Here is the final word on 


The appetite for explanations 
has many snares for the soul unless it is 
corrected by the habit of quiet and deep 
meditation. The great commemorative 
days of our Christian faith invite us to 
the mood in which we desire simply to 
learn in the spiritual sense, and to use the 
methods of religious sympathy and discern- 
ment without which in spite of all our 
knowledge the New Testament will remain 

a sealed book, and the Cross a dim historical _ 
event instead of the power of Gop in our 
souls. 


Nowhere has the appetite for explana- 
tions been keener than in regard to the 
Resurrection of Curist. The Gospel nar- 
ratives have been sifted and analysed ; every 
possible discrepancy has been pointed out ; 
theories have been propounded and modi- 
fied till it seems impossible to say any new 
thing upon the subject. There they stand 
upon our shelves, a goodly row of critical 
volumes dealing with the difficulties and 
their solution, useful in their way, not with- 
out the dry light of intellectual illumination, 
raising a strong and needful protest against 
the prophets of ignorance and incompetence. 
And yet, in a religious sense how little 
Their 
theories are no part of our Haster joy. It 
is not to them that the heart of faith turns 
for strength and hope and renewal, but 


they have succeeded in doing. 


to the assurance, the deeply realised fact 
of religious experience, that the Cross is 
the symbol of victory. The Lord of life 
dies, and behold he lives, no longer in 
bodily presence, but as creative love in the 
great world and in the hearts of men. 
What happened long ago, when as in a 
twinkling of an eye the cloud of despon- 
dency was lifted and his disciples knew that 
he was alive for evermore, is of small im- 
portance compared with what has been 
happening ever since. For those who 
cannot accept the picture language of the 
Gospels there is no other to put in its place. 
But the theme of our Easter meditation 
is not an empty tomb, but the Risen 
CurisT, 


How quick the disciples were to. seize 
upon the spiritual significance of the 
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Resurrection. It is a lesson which’ many 
“of us need to lay to heart. For them his- 
tory, however firmly grounded it might be 
in their own observation and memory, was 
being continually acted over again in their 
own lives. The cross was set up not only 
on Calvary, but in their own ‘hearts. 
As Curist died, so they were to die daily 
As he had 
been raised from the dead, so they were to 
This 
is the imterior life of the Christian soul, 


to sin and every evil thing. 
live as children of the resurrection. 


firmly rooted in history and in affection 
for a real person who lived and died and is 
alive for evermore, but continued as love 
is quickened by love, as life is created by 
life. It is the real triumph of the resurrec- 
tion, this deathless life lived in our mortal 
flesh. We cannot explain it. But we can 
accept it and rejoice in it ; and we can turn 
it to practical account, as the Apostle did, 
in our long warfare against sin and what- 
‘““ Tf ye then be 
risen with Curist, seek those things which 
The highest 


mysteries of our religion go hand in hand 


ever debases our lives. 


are above.’’ It is always so. 


with the rule of conscience, and find their 
ultimate valuation in the love and duty 
of daily life. 


ST. AUGUSTINE. 
By A. L. Linury. 


M. Brerrrann’s book on St. Augustine 
has been an enormous success in the 
country ofits origin. It has raced through 
a bewildering number of editions in a very 
few months. There is nothing to surprise 
us, perhaps, in all this. M. Bertrand is a 
novelist, if not hitherto a very famous one. 
And assuredly his Life of St. Augustine is 
his greatest romance. He is a student of 
Flaubert; and no one, strange as the 
juxtaposition may seem, 1s more likely to 
understand the essential features of the 
background against which Augustine’s life 
was cast than he who has breathed the 
atmosphere of Salammbo. His study of 
the great African convert has the qualities 
and the defects which such a literary train- 
ing and equipment suggest. Numidia, 
Carthage, Rome, Milan deliver up their 
secret to us in these pages. The Numidia 
is the unchanging Numidia of all time, 


the Numidia which under the French, 


occupation keeps the essential soul of its 
conflict between Fourth Century Catholics 
and Donatists or of the age of Marius and 
Jugurtha, The Carthage of Augustine 
is also the Carthage of Salammbo. The 
Kternal City reveals her sombre dignity 
through a veil of almost official excite- 
ment under Symmachus, the pagan prefect 


Saint Augustin. Par Louis Bertrand. Paris: 
Fayard et cie. Fr. 3.50. 

Saint Augustin. By Louis Bertrand. Trans- 
lated by Vincent O'Sullivan, London : 


stable & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 
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of a Christian Emperor, as under Signor 
Nathan, the Jewish Mayor of the Papal 
City. Milan alone, even the Milan of 
Ambrose and Theodosius, has somehow 
escaped the meshes of M. Bertrand’s 
imaginative net. But it matters little, 
for the magic atmosphere of Cassiciacum 
is here as an enchantment to every sense, 
and not least to the mystic sense. The 
mysticism in which M. Bertrand revels is 
indeed essentially sensuous, and its appeal 
is concentrated in his pictures of Cassi- 
ciacum and Ostia. 

So we have here the physical background 
of Augustine’s career humanised and spiri- 
tualised as perhaps it never has been before. 
And equally we have its historical back- 
ground painted with that romantic realism 
which is the paradox of our modern literary 
methods. We have, too, something of the 
man himself—all of him, indeed, and 
that is not a little, that lends itself to the 
deft handling of the skilled romancist. 
But there is, alas! a something wanting, 
the something which makes the Augustine 
we know, or rather long, so often in vain, 
to know. The man whom M. Bertrand 
so skilfully imns may, and I think can 
in very large measure, help us to the 
knowledge of the theologian. But with- 
out that knowledge the real Augustine is 
not ours, in spite of the most learned and 
sympathetic treatment of his surroundings, 
and of the elements of his own character. 
The theologian in Augustine’s case was 
the whole man, the final living harmony of 
the forces, whether external or internal, 
which made him. 

And yet, who can unravel the mystery 
of Augustine the theologian, so as to 
present it .again in its essential unity ? 
It is that labour of analysis and synthesis 
which is necessary to his understanding, 
and which is so much more difficult in his 
case than in any other master of his craft 
known to history. Everything that was 
of the surface in him was fused in that 


\wholeness, but it is the process of fusion 


which escapes us. We see clearly enough 
the separate working of the various ele- 
ments that went to make the complete 
man, and we hazily divine the result. 
But it is so difficult to detect, and still 
more difficult to describe, the mystery of 
transformation. Augustine was a dialec- 
tician. He was not only a greater dialec- 
tician, but, which is something different, 
more of a dialectician, than any other of 
the Latin Fathers. For him religion was 
knowledge, truth. It was to be achieved 
by the reason, that reason which alone 
among the constructive elements of man 
could bare itself immediately to the heal- 
ing touch of the Divine. Faith might 
come before reason in time, but reason was 
first in the reality of things. And never 
to the end did he rid himself, or consciously 
desire to rid himself, of this intellectual 
bias. Yet Augustine, more than any other 
theologian, carried religion into the very 
heart of life, and placed it there as on its 
only secure and immovable foundation. 
He was the great protagonist of religion 
as authority, as the immediate unes- 
capable authority of God. That authority 
was no external force which a man might 
resist if, he chose.. It was the internal 
constraint of a Love which took complete 
possession of a soul and made it, from its 
first movement towards the Divine till its 


ultimate oneness with It, Its very own. 
In order to exalt the absoluteness of that 
authority he depressed man into a mere 
impotence for good. He did not hesitate 
even to leave God face to face with the 
mundus damnatus, with the world which He 


had not chosen to constrain with the : 


irresistible power of His Love. Logic 
had its perfect and its very fierce and 
terrible way with this heart, which burned 
with unquenchable adoration of the mys- 
teries of Divine Power. But then, at 
least for the elect, he secured a freedom 
which had no trace of fear, of selfish 
desire, which was pure fire of love for 
ultimate perfection. 


He gave the Church of mere authority 
its theoretic charter. He identified abso- 
lutely, in spite of all the confusions to 
which the identification committed him, 
the visible Catholic Church with the Com- 
munion of Saints. He might have to 
admit that ‘‘ many who seemed to be 
without were really within, and many 
who seemed to be within were really 
without.” He might even vehemently as- 
sert that many were in the Church who 
did not belong to it. But outside that 


visible Catholic society there was no 


salvation. The secret sinner or the secret 


heretic were at least within the pale of 


salvation, within the authentic circle of 
life. 
might appear to be, however free from 
heresy in matters of faith, had auto- 
matically lost the Divine grace of the 
Church’s sacramental life the moment 
he disrupted its unity. And as auto- 
matically that grace would begin to operate 
anew if the errant member returned 
to the visible unity of the Church. It 
would seem impossible for a perverse logic 
to go further. And yet, somehow, all that 
logic was working on behalf of the very 
conception it seemed to exclude. No 
Christian teacher has ever felt more 
strongly, or witnessed more consistently 
to the reality of the Christian life as a 
life motived and sustained by the Christ- 
spirit, by the spirit of faith, hope, and 
love. More than any other he gave to the 
sacraments a real and vital, instead of a 
magical and merely mysterious, character 
and effect. He distinguishes continually 
between those who are in mere outward 
communion with the Church, in com- 
munion with her sacraments, and those 
who are in real and vital communion with 
her, in communion with her living spirit of 
faith, hope, and love. But he had started 
with a fixed idea, in itself a great and true 
idea, but which he insisted on applying 
where the facts demonstrated that it 
could not be legitimately applied. For 
him the Church was no creature of history. 
It had been founded not by the historical 
Jesus in time, but in the eternities by the 
Eternal Christ. ‘There in the eternities it ' 
was already with Him, the one perfect man. 
It had appeared in history with Abel, and 
had continued its uninterrupted course 
through Noah and Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob, and the rest, till it was uni- 
versalised through Jesus. The visible 
Christian Church was no new fact of 
history. It was but thé universal extension 
of a fact as old as history itself, and even 
at the beginnings of history old with ‘the 
age of the eternities. 
of Heaven emerging with human history 


But the schismatic, however holy he . 


It was the Kingdom — 
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from Heaven, and gathering up here those 
predestined to share in its accomplished 
fulness in the eternities on the other side 
of time. From this point of view it was 
inevitable. that. Augustine should subor- 
dinate the instrumental and preparatory 
character of the visible Church to its 
character as the communion of the pre- 
destined. For us, with our more intimate 
sense of history and fact, the Church of his- 
tory assumes predominantly an instrumen- 


tal character, but the character of a living 


instrument, which, however imperfect, is 
one with its perfected growth. «The visible 
Church,” as Father Tyrrell reminded us, 
‘* ig not the Kingdom of Heaven, but only 
its herald and servant.’ For us, too, there 
may be many such heralds. and servants, 
all contributory in their different measure 
to making effective among the lives of earth 
the same supreme announcement, and 
all conveying it in terms of life through 
the inspiration of the same eternal life. 
And here at least Augustine is the master 
of us all. He exalted the Church, not 
that men might find in it an ark of safety 
from their fears, but that they might be 
delivered into all the arduousness and the 
ardour of a life that knew not fear. 

These are some of the contradictions of 
that great spirit and servant of God. Who 
will ever adequately resolve them? Per- 
haps his real weakness was that for him 
Jesus disappeared in God instead of God 
appearing in Jesus. But, again, was that 
a weakness or a strength? It is the 
question which is always at issue when we 
try to assess the comparative worth of a 
social and a mystical, a humanising and a 
divinising, religion. And’ perhaps Augus- 
tine himself had already answered it when 
he suggests, as he does more than once, 


that the social is the needed preparation 


of the mystical. 


——— 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


By Eric Hammonp. 


WHERE is the promise of the coming of 
the Spirit ? Whither shall man wend in 
search of the Star? Our answer to this 
two-fold question is two-fold also, and 


lies, happily, close at hand. God has not. 
forgotten to be gracious, nor can He so 
First, then, God is, and, in the’ 


forget. 
most dear name of Love, is becoming 
manifest on earth, in this very world of 
ours and throughout the universe of His 
ordering. The Will of the Beloved is 
being accomplished despite friction and 
turmoil, despite the clashing of. the wills 
of men. His will is perfecting the divine 
plan, and none can stay it. The promise 
is apparent to the sight of the seer in the 
passages of its fulfilment. The vision may 


be hi from t¢ ‘ho, b im- | | . 
De RGGan ere nce, no pbecause ae jing a limb.’’ Four hundred shared the 


patience dims their outlook, clamour for 
an articulate assurance. We dwell in the 
perpetual presence and our God is im- 
mediate. His sign “‘is near, even at the 
doors.”’ 

Man’s search for the Star, to take our 
second point, continues nevertheless, im- 
pelled by the human desire to worship 
some conception of ‘‘ the highest ’’ that 


appeals to him and, generally, in some | 


sanctuary hallowed by association | or 


reputation. That inner light which. bor- 
rows its shining from the undying pillar 
of fire is often insufficiently regarded. 
A prophet preaches, ‘‘ Lo, here!’’; a 
priest, “Lo there!’ ; . and each | call 
collects adherents who hear and follow 
one or the other, although the Scriptures 
of the world agree that Milton gave true 
testimony when he sang : 


Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light ; though sun and 
moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. 


History, dealing with the rise and progress 
of religious movements, has to employ 
many chapters for its narration of way- 
farers, individual and collective, who have 
sought some centre “‘ starred’’ by the 
habitation, past or present, of a presumable 
incarnation of divinity. To-day has its 
shrines, its holy places, towards which 
press crowds of anxious inquirers eager to 
worship. Danger and difficulty contribute 
stirring stimulus to the great adventure. 
To this mountain, to that tomb or taber- 
nacle, men and women swarm at certain 
intervals ear-marked by the heads of their 
profession or by the force of legendary 
piety. Each wanderer seeks the star of 
his salvation, nor, considering the make-up 
of humanity and remembering its irre- 
pressible urge God-ward, can we wonder 


‘at the various ways and means of his 


wandering. 

The author of ‘‘ A Tramp’s Sketches,’’* 
begins another and a beautiful book of his 
with a sentence overflowing in knowledge 


‘and wisdom, ‘‘ Whoever: has wished to go 


has already started on the pilgrimage.’’ 
Listen to him again; ‘* The pilgrim’s 


discovery is when he looks into his own 
heart. and finds the picture of a city there. 
'. . . The procession to the altar is a rite in 
‘the church; the pilgrimage is a rite in 
the larger church of the world; life itself, 


the pilgrimage of pilgrimages, is a rite in 
the larger church of the universe—we 
complete in a symbolic act an eternal 


journey.” 


Mr. Stephen Graham, understanding all 


‘this and the implication of all this, so 
‘subtly and sympathetically entered into. 
‘the soul of the Russian peasant that, with 
‘the peasant, in a close-packed crowd of 
560, he carries us towards Jaffa on board 
an ugly ship, black as a collier, aptly 


named the Lazarus. So admirable a 
Russian was he to outward and inward 
seeming, that his companions readily 
adopted him as one of themselves on their 
pilgrimage for Eastertide. He wore an 
ancient blue blouse. All his luggage was 
on his back. ‘‘ All about me clustered 


and chattered village men and women, 


grey-bearded grandfathers and wizened 
old grandmothers. They looked as if 
they had left their fields and hurried to the 
boat without changing a garment or wash- 


hold with cargo. Taken down ‘into the 
dark bowels of the boat we are shown the 
crush there, the foulnéss. We see a 
wilderness of linen packs embroidered with 
crosses or the word Jerusalem. Men and 
women lie bundled together with their 
bundles. Little lighted candles gleam 
before ‘holy pictures. The ill or blind or 
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* With the Russian ‘Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 
By Stephen Graham,. London : Macmillan.& Co, 


maimed occupy the most noisome recesses. 
Our pilgrim is compelled to leave the con- 
dition of that hold to our imagination 
when consequent upon ‘‘not a _ bad 
storm,’’ 80 per cent. of his fellows 
succumbed to. sea-sickness. Beads were 
thumbed, and fervent prayers uplifted. 
A perfect calm followed, hailed by the 
ejaculation ‘‘ God has saved us!’’ Who 
and whence were these 2? Peasant folk, 
we learn, come from the ends of the 
Russian earth, bound for the Heavenly City. 
Scarcely two from one province of that 
widely-swelling land; ‘‘ All the Russias 
were represented.’’ Tramping, many of 
them, thousands of miles to the place of 
embarkation, relying on charity for shelter 
and food. Such aid was . cheerfully 
bestowed. ‘‘ They lived night by night 
in hundreds of peasant homes, and prayed 
day by day in hundreds of little churches. ’’ 
Villagers slipped tiny coins in their hands 
accompanied sometimes by names on 
bits of paper, praying to be ‘‘ remembered 
in the land where God. walked.’’ The 
journey was hard, but not unhappy. 
** Very sweet it was to sit in the strange 
man’s home, to be blessed by him and 
his wife, and sleep under the village 
ikons.’’ The pilgrim saw strange happen- 
ings in obscure little villages, _ little 
pictures and great pageants. He knelt 
in little wooden churches and in great 
cathedrals. ‘‘ And I brought,’’ he says, 
‘* all that I met and all that I had ex- 
perienced to Jerusalem, so that when 
the chorus of thanksgiving went up in 
the monastery on the day when we arrived, 
all my world was singing with it.’’ We 
get a touching glimpse of that arrival. 
Bystanders, tourists, maybe, watched the 
weary wanderers toil up the hilly road 
from Jaffa, wondering at Russian winter 
garb worn beneath the heat of the desert 
sun. They tramped along procession-wise, 
‘“* in one sense scarcely worth looking at, 
yet in another the most significant spectacle 
of the day or of the time. We were— 
religious Hurope just. arrived at the 
Holy City.’? Each pilgrim had_ been 
possessed by a persistent desire, a masterful 
impulse,’ Village priests had not en- 
couraged but rather dissuaded. Man and 
woman, in the solitariness of his or her 
own soul, decided on the tramp to their 
Star. Now, when the radiance of that 
Star shone round about them, they ex- 
perienced an uplifting delight. The cross 
they had carried through toil and danger 
forgotten, their brows bore the joyous 
weight of a crown of glory, “* We went 
forward unconscious of our own significance, 
indifferent to the gaze of the curious. 
There was one thought in our minds ; 
that we had actually arrived at Jerusalem, 
and were walking the last few miles to 
the Holy of Holies.’’ 


Poor these pilgrims in the extreme, 
unlettered, ignorant, superstitious if. you 
will, but inspired by the love of the all- 
loving Father and His Christ. A painful 
pilgrimage theirs, borne with that patience 
which hath her perfect work, through 
many months and sometimes years ; 
a patience that bids one wonder and 
admire. ‘‘ They came as the Kings, saw 
the shepherds and their flocks, and went 
in to do homage.’’. They crept along the 
passage way to the inmost shrine of 
Christendom. ‘* Only music could tell 
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what the peasant realised in that chamber 
as he knelt where the sacred Body lay, 
and kissed the hollow in the stone.’’ 
During the night in the sepulchre they 
‘© saw their own death in a picture.’’ 
‘Night grew quiet all around, and the 
Syrian stars looked over us, so that cen- 
turies and ages passed away.’’ So they 
had reached their desired haven. Jeru- 
salem, externally materialised, commer- 
cialised, might have disconcerted them. 
Traders took advantage of them. Priestly 
vestments sometimes hid hard hearts. 
The church above the sepulchre seemed 
‘* strange and ugly.’’ Still, ‘* Jerusalem 
the symbol and Jerusalem the symbolised 
were one,’’ for them. Their tramp con- 
tinued to the Jordan, and, draped in their 
death-shrouds, they- were baptised anew 
at Bethabara. Here and there they 
tramped further, visiting Nazareth, Jericho, 
and the rest; the culmination of all 
desire coming down into their hearts on 
Easter Day. ‘‘ It seemed when we all 
kissed one another on Easter Morning 
that we had outlived everything, our 
own life, our own death; we were in 
heaven... We had caught the gleam 
of the sun of another universe.’’ 

They had sought and found their Star, 
and they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

One ancient pilgrim ‘‘ passed away ”’ 
almost within touch of the goal of his 
desire. He had cherished that desire 
from boyhood onward, and, in reality, 
had started then on his search ** for 
whenever you begin to wish, you begin 
the pilgrimage.’’ ‘‘ See! the river is 
flowing to the sea. But it began to go to 
the sea long ago.’’ Sometimes helped 
by a friendly lift on the way he had 
journeyed four thousand. versts. ‘* And 
now,’’ said one, old, placid, wise, gentle, 
and very frail, “‘ he is where he wished 
to be, in the Holy City. He had got 
very tired, and God had mercy on him. 
God gave him his last lift.’’ He, and the 
rest, each after his own fashion, had 
sought with tears and toil and found 
with the gladness of fulfilment. 

‘“ Seek, and ye shall find.”” That 
saying rings true from the very beginning 
of things to the very end, if, indeed, 
there be end or beginning. ‘‘ I am That 
I am;’’ is. The Creator summons the 
created in this way and in that. One of 
Sir Rider Haggard’s recently constructed 
characters, Freydisa, a virgin of Odin, 
utters some memorable sentences :—'‘ As 
regards these gods, well, whatever they 
may or may not be, at least they are 
the voices that in our day speak to us 
from that land whence we come and 
whither we go. The world has known 
millions of days, and each day has its 
god—or its voice—and all the voices 
speak truth to those who can hear them.”’ 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


or 


TYRRELLS LAST ESSAYS. 


Essays on Faith and Immortality, By George 
Tyrrell. Arranged by M. D, Petre, London: 
Edward Arnold. 6s. net, 

Like all Tyrrell’s writings these essays 
display real genius, metaphysical acute- 
ness, and power. The loss of such an 
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original thinker was irreparable. He had 
traversed many realms of speculation, 
psychology and theology, and found no 
rest. for the sole of his foot anywhere. 
Like the dove sent forth from the Ark, he 
kept perpetually returning to its shelter, 
but never had the courage to enter in and 
rest. But that was eminently characteris- 
tic of him. He was just the kind of man 
who would have discovered Paradise for 
others and yet refuse to accept it for 
himself. Ever to remain. outside the 
peace and the joy he communicated to 
others was his sad destiny. When the 
present writer asked him once if he should 
go to Canossa, he replied that it was too 
early then to think of that step. But, 
evidently, he considered it a possibility. 
And in his last published book, reading 
between the lines we can easily see the 
beginning of a new curve of thought, a 
faint and feeble return on his pathway, a 
homeward and Romeward direction. It 
was the very catholicity of his beautiful 
soul that led him astray and afar, and the 
same catholicity was impelling him back 
again. Nothing short of universality could 
content such a mind. Unus Pelle@o juvent 
non sufficit orbis, was as true of him as of 
Alexander—he could never have been 
satisfied with a single world. He was, like 
Byron, the Pilgrim of Eternity. 

In the first part of the book, the “ Essays 
on Faith,’’ we find much that is helpful, 
subtle and penetrating suggestions, in- 
valuable criticisms, exquisite fancies and 
distinctions beyond mere refinements of 
empty reasoning. And yet too much of 
the book remains in the air, academic, fine- 
drawn, unfruitful. As the prophet of 
pessimism, he expected no end, he could 
reach no final results. But he has left 
us welghty words on ‘* God and Nature,”’ 
‘“ The Church,’’ ‘‘ Dogma,’’ ‘‘ Religion 
and Truth,’’? ‘* God and Man,’’ and 
‘* Christ.’? Always daring to the extreme 
limit he will seem to some readers, and 
occasionally almost profane in some of his 
speculations. And yet a more humble 
and reverent soul never lived. His most 
adventurous flights were rather those of an 
innocent child, frank, audacious, with a 
lovely and loveable naturalness, which 
still kept one foot (shall we rather say 
one toe ?) on earth in a desperate faith. 
Teachers and preachers will discover real 
semina etermtatis, as Leibniz expressed 
it, n the jewels scattered about his almost 
lyrical excursiveness of thought and 
imagination. 

But we may fairly doubt if Miss Petre 
was well advised in publishing Tyrrell’s 
‘* Divine Fecundity,’’ in its unfinished 
state—as we see from the author’s own 
note at the end. As it stands it is the 
Gospel of Pessimism, the glorification of 
failure, the good news of eternal despair. 
God seems accused and convicted of im- 
potence. He is the ‘slave of his own 
fecundity. Tyrrell practically reverts to 
the obsolete metaphysics of Hamilton 
and Mansel, the fallacy exploded by J. S. 
Mill, that:-God and Man have no common 
measure. An improvident Providence may 
be an interesting thesis for a philosopher, 
but» cannot be respected or worshipped. 
The writer’s own life was set to a minor 
key and closed on a note of utter hope- 
lessness, and this may well account for such 
irresponsible conjectures. Hence this mes- 
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sage, not of mercy, but of Divine limitation 


and stupidity. This essay makes painful 
reading. ‘‘ Hvil is the all but mevitable 
result of His inevitable fecundity. His 
whole effort is to circumvent and mini- 
mise the result.’? Pure simple Fatalism. 
‘* He is on the side of the cat and on the 
side of the mouse, of the oppressor and 
the oppressed.’ “‘ He 
but He cannot help the conflict and 
agony ’? we see and feel around. There 
is no progress and no end, and no happy 
expectation. ‘‘ Death is but an economy 
of life in its higher forms.”’ 
God) is on both sides at once, she pounces 
with the cat and runs with the mouse.’’ 
‘* She takes not fifty but fifty thousand 
seeds in her careless hand and flings them 
into space, on the chance that just one 
may realise some little part of that infinite 
potentiality with which she has endowed 
it.’ ‘* We look upon the midnight sky 
white with star dust, and we recognise her 
wasteful hand once more.’’ In Memoriam 
gives a far better and truer version of this 
fact :— wd 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

. That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


According to Tyrrell in this essay, all 
the great early civilisations existed for 
nothing, as 8. 'T. Coleridge in his ‘‘ Table 
Talk ’’ jokingly alleged that the millions 
of heavenly bodies were created only ‘‘ to 
make dirt cheap.’’ ‘Tyrrell declares it is 
‘‘ unhistorical’’ to imagine Assyria or 
Egypt or Greece contributing anything 
important or lasting to the sum total of 
human happiness. ‘‘ They have not lived 
on in us, but have died that we might live.’’ 
‘* Let us not forget that, save for some 
scanty traces, the vast history of man’s 
earliest religious efforts is mere waste, as 
far as we are concerned.’’ ‘‘ Nature is 
not working to one end, but has just as 
many ends as there are living individuals.’” 
‘* In each of these the Divine seeks a new 
self expression.’’? We are allowed a sort 
of Atomic Providence, but no General 
Providence to maintain unity. And yet 
what is the world but a cosmos? Tyrrell’s 
universe has no end and no particular 
meaning, except that of endless failure 
and strife. The multitudinous clash of 
competing organisms is its “play.” ‘‘ To 
each microbe He says, Increase, multiply, 
replenish the earth and subdue ‘it.’’ 
‘‘ There is no sign of a general plan, no 
order but that which results from the very 
conflict of utterances—no arrangement.”’ 
‘* He cares not which prevails, baulked in 
one outlet He seeks another.’ 

We cannot but believe that, had Tyrrell 
been spared, he would have mercilessly 
pruned this extravaganza and toned it 
down to something more scientific and 
philosophical and devout. For the God he 
describes is much more like most persons’ 
devil. His psychology is bold, and not 
without interest, but it seems only a 
variant of Myers’, and he. acknowledges 
obligation to Nettleship. And the shadowy 
immortality we are, grudgingly offered 
would not content an amceba, though this 


does not will, 


“Nature (i.e, 


a 
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perhaps has one of its’ own, as have all 
unicellular organisms in a way, and that 
worth little or nothing. 


F. W. OrnpE Warp. 


——_@—____ 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY EUCKEN. 


Present Day Ethics. By Rudolf Hucken. 
Translated by Margaret von Legdewitz. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 3s. net, 


Knowledge and Life. By Rudolf Eucken. 
Translated by W. T. Jones. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 5s. net, 


THE impression grows upon one that 
there is no way of translating the more 
constructive part of Professor Eucken’s 
work into an interesting and readable 
English form. It is otherwise with the 
historical and explanatory part of his 
writings—those parts in which he details 
the growth of great philosophical ideas, 
or criticises the developments of con- 
temporary society and thought. His 
analytical penetration into the heart 
of the main systems and the great thinkers 
is delightful to follow. But when he 
comes to the building up of his own 
system we feel the change. It is as though 
he has in mind, as a permanent back- 
ground of his thought, to which he is 
always implicitly referring, but to which 
the reader is not introduced, a set of 
contemporary German prepossessions and 
objections and difficulties, which are not 
the same as our English prepossessions. 
The consequence is that half the time 
the Knglish reader is wondering ‘‘ what 
Kucken is driving at,’’ and the other half 
he suspects that he is reading very common- 
place platitudes. Probably there is no 
way out of the difficulty, except the 
reproduction of Eucken’s ideas by English 
writers in their own native way, and apart 
from translations. In the two volumes 
now before us, these characteristics of 
his work are sufficiently conspicuous. 
Confining our attention to the historical 
and descriptive side of his work, we find 
in ‘‘ Present Day Ethics’’ very little of 
this, except in the remarks upon the broad 
features of the moral life in America and 
Germany and England; and most readers 
are fairly familiar with Hucken’s pro- 
nounced attitude on the subject. Expan- 
sion has taken place in modern times at 
the expense of concentration, and this 
threatens the moral life with degrada- 
tion. ‘‘ Knowledge and Life’’ suffers, 
as a separate work, from the fact that 
it is only the introduction to a proposed 
larger work, and does not of itself carry 
us very far. But it contains some excellent 
criticism of Pragmatism, and there is ripe 
reflection as well as wide learning in 
passages like this: ‘‘ Plato possessed 
more of the Greek spirit than Aristotle, 
and hence he was obliged to come into a 
sharper opposition to his environment 
than his great pupil. Voltaire was a 
truer expression of his age than almost 
any of his contemporaries, and yet he 
passed away with his age leaving no deep 
footprints behind him. Spinoza was, in 
a large measure, an alien to his age, but 
out of his work permanent results have 
gone forth.’’ It is interesting to see the 
notion of progress as incessant change 
and becoming (to the extrusion of all 


ideas of Permanence or Finality) which 
has become such a plague to modern 
minds, and which we usually associate 
with Lessing and his preference for the 
Search for Truth, rather than the Truth 
itself{—it is interesting to see this traced 
to Nicholas of Cusa, who has been called 
the first modern thinker. These occasional 
remarks on history are always notable. 
But upon the whole the reader is led to 
welcome the growth of a number of in- 
terpreters of Eucken, like Mr. Boyce 
Gibson, Mr. Tudor Jones and Mr. Meyrick 
Booth, who will re-cast the new philosophy 
in independent English form. 

Wee Wi 


Ree 


-. MORAL EDUCATION, 


Conduct and Character. By J. H. Wicksteed. 
Moral Eduction Series, London: Nelson & 
Co. 1s. 6d. net, 

This interesting book supplies a com- 
prehensive course of lessons, for children 
and young people, on ethical and social 
subjects. The introduction informs us 
that the volume is intended for the teacher’s 
use, that the scheme itself has been formed 
by the Moral Education League, and that 
the author has supplied detail and illus- 
trative material. Judged by the standards 
of its promoters, the book may be at once 
described as excellent. The whole range 
of social duty is covered in a series of 
admirably clear and interesting chapters, 
each intended to serve as a separate 
lesson. Criticism here would be confined 
to detail, and based on individual taste 
alone.. The illustrative incidents are 
usually arresting and very much to the 
point.. But reference to a few of these 
illustrations may indicate the temper 
which, in the present reviewer’s judgment, 
constitutes the grave defect of the whole 
book. On page 23 the ennobling influ- 
ence of one earnest character upon many 
people is exemplified by Telemachus, 
whose martyrdom availed in the end to 
stop the gladiatorial shows at Rome. Not 
a word is said of the Master in whose name 
and in whose spirit the protest was made. 
On the next page, Augustine’s Confessions 
are alluded to as the record of his struggle 
to ‘‘ be always his own best self.’’ In 
a very fine section on ‘* Patriotism,’’ 
King Alfred’s desire for three kinds of 
men to aid him—‘‘ working men, fighting 
men, and praying men ’*—is aptly intro- 
duced (page 96). A detailed analysis 
of these three types of duty follows, in 
which (page 101), without any warning, 
the ‘‘ praying men’’ suddenly become 
‘* thinking men,’’ Alfred’s own name for 
them being casually recalled at the end of 
the section. In a lesson on ‘‘ Justice,’’ 
tracing the development of this concep- 
tion from the “‘ lex talionis’’. to the 
Golden Rule, we find allusions (page 141 ff.) 
to Nathan, Elijah, Confucius, and Socrates ; 
the only mention of Jesus in the chapter, 
if mention it may be called, consists in the 
phrase ‘‘ before Christ ’’ twice used in 
giving a date. The burning of witches 
by Christian people is referred to (page 187) 
as an instance of superstition due to 
error; in the subsequent advance of 
truth the Christian Church seems to be 
given no part or lot at all, though science 
has full justice done to. it. 


Further instances might be given, but 
they would be unnecessary to show that 
there is, throughout the book, a steady 
ignoring of the element of personal religion ; 
allusions to it are kept out, where they 
would come most naturally to the average 
person. The extraordinary omission of 
any reference to Jesus as a moral teacher 
(not only in the chapter already cited, 
but, so far as we have found, throughout 
the book) can hardly be explained unless 
by the author’s disbelief in his historicity: 
But far more vital and, many will agree, 
deplorable is the omission of any recog- 
nition of God Himself as a factor in 
human affairs, or of obedience to a Divine 
Will as an ethical force in the world. We 
are accustomed to meet with this attitude 
in the word and work of the Moral Educa- 
tion League. It would be grossly unfair 
to refuse our tribute to the excellent 
and much-needed work which the League 
is doing towards establishing a sound and 
reasonable method of moral teaching. 
But it would also be unfair, to parents 
and teachers who do recognise a religious 
basis and sanction for such teaching, if 
we did not point out that a book like this 
is for their purposes incomplete. It is 
incomplete at its most vital point; re- 
action against the foolish old ‘* proof- 
text ’’ method has carried it to an extreme 
more dangerous still; and only in careful 
hands and with the systematic addition 
of what it lacks in itself, can it become 
an instrument of the morality which most 
of us desire our children to learn—a 
morality based upon loving obedience to a 
Heavenly Father, and supported by His 
sufficient help. 

Dye, 


Or the new series of Modern Handbooks 
of Religion, illustrative of the principles- 
and religious faith of Unitarians, three 
volumes will be issued, it is hoped, by the 
Lindsey Press before Whitsuntide :—‘‘ Re- 
ligion as Affected by Modern Science and 
Philosophy,’’’ by the Rev. Stanley <A. 
Mellor, B.A., Ph.D.; ‘‘ Religion in Per- 
sonal and in National Life,’’ by the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts; and ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Modern Knowledge,”’ 
by the Rev. Herbert McLachlan, M.A., 
B.D. 


Mr. Ronatp P. Jones has published 
through the Lindsey Press his essays on 
‘* Nonconformist Church Architecture,’’ 
which appeared recently in our columns, 
with illustrations of several typical chapel 
buildings. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tur CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :—The 
Bible of To-day: The Rev. Alban Blakiston, 


M.A. 5s. net. 

Tur Lrinpsey Press: — Nonconformist 
Church Architecture: Ronald P. Jones. 2s. 
not. 


Messrs. Macmirnan & Co.:—The Golden 
Bough, Part IV., 2 vols.: J. G. Frazer. 20s. 
not. 

Ture Oxrorp University Press :—Truths 
and Truisms, Part III.: William Stebbing: 
4s, net. - >} 


FOR THE. CHILDREN. 


THE, PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 
I—Tur Tempe or Wispom. 


ATHENS is one of the most interesting 
of all the cities of the world. Not only is 
it beautiful of situation, but it forms the 
scene of action for many of the stories of 
ancient heroes. Whether seen: by the 
silvery moonlight or in the noonday sun- 
shine, it looks lovely by reason of the rocky 
hills that tower immediately above the 
business part of the place, and seem to 
keep guard over all that is done there. 
On the top of the most prominent hill, 
called the Acropolis, there is a beautiful 
temple known as the Parthenon, which, 
in spite of its ruined condition, still looks 
lovely in almost every possible aspect. 
This temple makes the view appear more 
like a fairy scene than a place of rock and 
stone. You might easily imagine that 
behind its white columns there lived a 
dream-goddess who kept watch from her 
lofty pinnacle over all the doings of the 
busy city. .And this is the impression the 
ancient builders wished it to give, as you 
will presently see. 

This temple has a wonderful history. It 
was built by order of the great statesman 
Pericles, whose chief work was the re- 
building of Athens after its destruction at 
the hands of her.Persian enemies. The 
Acropolis was sacked and its beautiful 
buildings and statues destroyed in 480 B.c., 
but the Athenians set to work almost 
immediately to make their city more 
beautiful than ever. Pericles gave the 
work of building the Parthenon into the 
hands of Ictinos and Callicrates, the two 


best architects of their time, and its’ 


decoration in charge of the greatest sculp- 
tor, Pheidias. Their work was well done, 
for the temple has been acknowledged to 
be one of the most beautiful buildings of 
the world. It was the Temple of Wisdom ; 
and for nearly a thousand years Wisdom 
was. worshipped within those white 
columns, As late as the year 343 a.p, the 
statue of Athene, the symbol of Wisdom, 
still occupied its original place, but soon 
after that date the Parthenon was con- 
verted into a Christian church, and Athene 
was worshipped as St. Sophia, Divine 
Wisdom. St. Sophia was afterwards re- 
moved and a statue of the Virgin Mary put 
in her place. 

In 1460 the Turks took possession of 
Athens and converted this temple into a 
mosque, adding a minaret to its shape. 
In the seventeenth century we find this 
sacred building used as a gunpowder 
magazine, and, to our great sorrow, read 
that on September 26, 1687, a shell was 
thrown into it, and in a moment the 
beautiful temple was destroyed. 

But I want you to understand the 
thoughts that the ancient Greeks had in 
its erection. and decoration, and the use 
they made of it; for although they were 
what we call Pagans they had ideas which 
are worth considering. I wonder if we 


could use our imagination sufficiently to’ 


fancy ourselves in Athens, paying a visit 
to the Acropolis, with the hope that we 
might find in what remains of their temple 
the religious ideas of the ancient Greeks. 
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people as possible ; and we try to assemble 
in crowds to sing our united praises, and 
offer our mingled prayers ; but the Greeks 
made no provision for worshipping crowds. 3 
They looked upon their temples as earthly 
homes for their gods rather than as places. 
in which worshippers might assemble. $ 


As we ate in the town and look up to 
the hill which is our destination, we are 
struck first with the elevation of the 
sacred spot. We can see the hill and its 
temple from every point of view. Their 
emblem of highest wisdom would be ever 
before them, reminding them in the 


midst of their State concerns and business 
affairs to carry them on with the loftiest 
Their religion must 
dominate all their undertakings, and so it 
was made to tower up above them on the 


possible idealism. 


highest ground they could find. 


We leave the town with its shops and 
Our 
_way leads us over the remains of ancient 
steps up which priests used to lead pro- 
cessions of citizens to worship. As we 
pass along we notice broken and crumbling 
statues of gods and goddesses, each of 
which suggested some thought leading to 
Divine wisdom. Arrived at the top we 
note there are remains of several temples ; 
but, as the great one known as the Par- 
thenon is the object of our visit, we pass 
the lesser ones till we get close to the 
beautiful group of white columns that look 
so lovely in the clear air and bright sun- 
But we cannot avoid a pang of 
sorrow when we see that scattered all | 
about it are a number of broken pieces of 
masonry, and the central part of the 
temple is wrecked. However, we can see 
where these broken columns were origin- 
ally placed, and thus reconstruct for our- 


markets, and start to climb the hill. 


shine. 


selves the whole temple. 


‘On the rocky ground the ancient builders 
placed a solid platform forming two or 


three steps. Then they placed a number 
of beautiful and graceful columns near to 
the edge of this platform on each of its 
four sides. They were, of course,, made 
the same height, so that they could place 
along the tops of these columns a straight 
line of blocks to hold them in their places. 
At each end they added a sort of long 
triangle which gave the temple its crown- 
ing touch of beauty. In the triangular 
panel of these pediments Pheidias carved 
some beautiful figures of men and women, 
which,.though now looking broken and 
very dilapidated, still show that they were 
once wonderful works of art. Many of 
the heroic figures that once stood here 
are now in the British Museum, and we 
ean easily ascertain what they were 
originally intended to represent. Within 
the enclosure made by these columns a 
chamber was constructed in which they 
placed the figure of the deity whom they 
worshipped. : f 

So this ancient and beautiful structure 
was quite simple. It was just a solid 
plattorm with forty-six columns enclosing 
a small chamber containing the goddess. 
There were seventeen columns on either 
side, and eight at each end; that. is, 


counting the corner columns twice. Though | 


not a large building, it is considered by 
every competent judge as perfect in pro- 
portions and design. It was erected 
during the best period of Greek art, and, 
although that was so far back ag 440 
years before Christ, it has not been sur- 
passed since for its simple grace and beauty. 

The fact that it was not large suggests 
a. great difference between the Greek 
form of worship and our own. We build 
our places of worship as large as we can 


| afford, so as to accommodate as many 


dually and offer his own gift, and pay his 
own deyotion; and every respectable 
citizen was expected to acknowledge the 
supremacy of his religion over all the 
affairs of his life. Business concerns, 


tions were consecrated to the highest 


upon the competitors had to pay their 
respects at the sacred shrine, so that they 
should be actuated by the best motives 
in whatever they were doing; and when 
a youth had been victor in a race, or a 


each had to go in procession to the accom- 
paniment of music and the waving of 
palms to the temple,- and receive their 
laurels at the foot of the altar of the god. 

_ We are so many centuries in advance of 


expect to disapprove of some of their 
practices; but you can see that their 
intentions were good, and that there are 
many things that even we can learn of 


their sacred symbols so as to understand 
their religious thoughts. In the mean- 
time let us note :— 
(1) The individuality of their worship 
is something to be admired. Each person 
was expected to do everything with the 
highest possible motive, and to avoid 
everything mean. All duties and 
games were to be undertaken as under the 
eye of the gods. 


Every worshipper had to come indivi- — 


ss 


domestic life, sports, and state considera- — 


wisdom. Before any sports were entered — 


wrestler had overcome his competitor, ora 
girl had secured a prize in the dance, these — 


these ancient worshippers that we shall 


them. Next week we shall try to, read © 


all 


(2) To secure this they placed their — 


symbol of wisdom on the place where it 
could be seen by all at all times, so that 
the loftiest motives should always be before 
them. 

(3) They devoted the best they possessed 
to their religion. Their finest material and 


their highest art were at the service of their 


temple. While to-day there is sometimes a 
temptation to think that any building will 
do for the worship of God, and that the 
smallest amount of sacrifice made and the 
shortest amount of time during the week 
will be sufficient for his service, the Grecks 
have set us a better example-in making 
their buildings the most beautiful possible, 
and trying never to be a moment without 
some reference to the highest thought, 
offering their best gifts for the service ot 
the temple. 
_ Lucxine TAVENER. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. a 


Tue Hon. Rotto Russenn. 
‘Tue death of the Hon. Rollo Russell 


occurred on March 30 at 43, Holland- 
street, Kensington, in his 65th year. The 


educated at Harrow, and was an 
M.A., Oxon, Fellow of the Royal Meteoro- 


third son of the first Earl Russell, he was — 
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logical Society, and the author of several 
-works on meteorology. His range of 
interests was a wide one, and he has left 
- behind -him: works dealing with a variety 
of subjects, scientific, economic, political, 
medical, social, and religious, including 
“Psalms of. the West,’’ ‘“ Religion and 
Lite,’’ ** Epidemics, Plagues, and Fevers, 
‘their Cause and Prevention, + The Dis: 
‘tribution of Land;’’ and ‘‘ The ea: 
Correspondence of Lord John Russell ’* 
the latter an invaluable contribution to 
the literature of biography and early 
Victorian political history. 

Mr. Russell was twice married, firstly 
to Alice, daughter of Mr. T. S. Godfrey, 
of Balderston Hall, Nottinghamshire, and 
secondly to Gertrude, daughter of Mr. 
Henry Joachim, of Haslemere, who sur- 
vives him. He leaves two sons and a 
daughter. 

To those who have read ‘‘ The Early 
Correspondence of Lord John Russell,’’ 
and the very interesting memoir of 
““Lady John Russell,’’ edited by her 
daughter, Lady Agatha Russell and Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, the picture there 
given of the home life in which Mr. 
Russell grew to manhood will explain 
much of that which was so worthy of 
love and admiration in his nature and 
character. It was inevitable that one 
-thus reared should regard life, its duties 
and. possibilities, from no ordinary stand- 
point. 


An air of Paradise did fan the house, 
And angels officed all, . 


might well have been written of that 
beautiful home of his childhood and early 
manhood, Pembroke Lodge, in Richmond 
Park. What wonder, then, that the 
tender blossom there unfolded should 
become, in due time, “‘ the white flower 
of a blameless life?’’ A blameless life ! 
No words could more fitly describe the 
record of that rare spirit whose influence 
for good made itself so strongly felt. by 
all who had the privilege of his friendship. 
Never; surely, did a heart respond more 
quickly to the simple joys of daily life 
than his! The singing of the birds, the 
verdure of the spring, the scent of the 
heather, the blue carpet of wild hyacinths 
which made his childhood’s home a blaze 
of glorious colour every spring—these 
things were to him as the very breath 
of life. Sorrow, also, played its part im 
his life, but for him. sorrow came—as it 
only can come to great natures—as a 
recognised blessing. His mother, writing 
to him i in 1892, said: ‘* Nobody Has Bow 
more than you do in ‘Psalms of the 
West’ that sorrow is not all sorrow, but 
has a heavenly sacredness that gives 
strength to bear its burden ‘in quietness 
and confidence’ to the end.’’ His intel- 
lectual grasp of the most abstruse ideas 
was a joy to his mental equals, whilst the 
voung and diffident found in him a patient 
and sympathetic listener; he .was, in 
fact, so truly great that he could always 
stoop without appearing to do so. The 
whole bent of his’ singularly’ pure and 
upright mind was toward the elevation 
‘of humanity, physical, moral, mental, 
and spiritual. ‘‘ We needs must. love 
the highest when we see it,’’ and. that 
he saw it and followed, ever upward, is 
well known to all those who knew and 


loved him best. Even those who differed 
from him on many vital points of belief 
were able to count themselves amongst 
his warmest friends, for he was too gener- 
ous ever to emphasise the points of differ- 
ence; too ready to see and appreciate 
all that was good in the belief of others, 
however divergent from his own, to be other 
than wholly kind. Up. to the very last 
he was strenuous in all good work, keen 
as to the issue of all great causes, while his 
fortitude and courage under weakness 
and great bodily suffering were an example 
not to be easily forgotten. What more 
fitting epitaph could be found for him 
than these words of his own, from ‘*‘ Psalms 
of the West.’ *’—‘* He that humbleth 
himself and liveth righteously .. . who 
restraineth his desires by will. . who 
crusheth luxury in the generosity of his 
charity . . Such a man shall bring 
happiness to the world and shall build 
firmly on the rock of righteousness.’’ 
oP: 


Another friend writes :— 


‘*To those who knew Rollo Russell 
intimately his death will bring an irre- 
parable loss. But his example will live 
as long as memory remains, and although 
the bodily presence has vanished from 
among us, the spiritual presence can never 
fade away. Such supreme unselfishness 
and tenderness of heart as his are seldom 
seen, but. owing to a shy and reserved 
exterior, few could know all the depths 
of his noble nature. His sufferings were 
borne with splendid courage, and a rare 
spiritual power and strength enabled him, 
through all trial, to find true happiness 
in work for others and in the high aims 
and ideals which were his throughout 
life. His mental activity and bright 
hopefulness brought sunshine to others, 
and the memory of him must ever be an 
inspiration to aim unflinchingly and un- 
swervingly at the best and highest in 
thought and life.’’ 

A large company of friends gathered 
for the funeral service, which was ; held at 
Essex Church, Notting Hill Gate, on 
Thursday, April 2. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. F..K. Freeston, the 
address being given by the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie. Speaking of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s religious position, Mr. Bowie said :— 

‘* There are many men in the present 
day who are keenly interested in religion. 
They read about it; they discuss its 
vexed problems; but they are not moved 
by it. The glow of faith, hope, and love 
is not theirs. Interest begins and ends 
in intellectual curiosity, not in moral 
and spiritual stimulus. Mr. Rollo Russell 
was profoundly interested in religious 
questions. He had read deeply and 
widely in the literature of religion. But 
his interest was much more than intellec- 
tual. His manhood was steeped in re- 
ligion; his thought. and feeling and 
aspiration were touched and moulded and 
inspired by a living conviction of the 
reality of religion. He had renounced the 
creeds and ceremonial observances of the 
Churches—Anglican and Nonconformist. 
‘ Christian Theist, > would, I imagine, 


best describe his position, if description be 
pneeded. His essay on 
| Life,’ 


‘Religion and 
- published in 1900,. occupied . his 


t 


thoughts at intervals for a period of 27 
years. This is his confession of faith, 
and a remarkable’ and. stimulating con- 
fession it is. He bids us rid our minds of 
all unworthy ideas of God, who, he declares, 
is better than the best, kinder than’ the 
kindest. Again and again he insists that 
the first duty of a religious man is to find 
true principles, and then to act up to them. 
To become faint-hearted or’ despondent 
in the midst of life’s perplexities or dis- 
appointments is not the part a truly. re- 
ligious man should. play. Religion, he 
urges, does not depend on a ‘halo of 
miracle and supernaturalism; manifesta- 
tions of the Divine abound in nature and 
in humanity; in the common round. of 
daily duty and daily cares; and in the 
imner witness of God in the soul of man. 
‘Love is the supreme cause, the supreme 
purpose, the life, the way, the explainer 
of truth, who makes the human spirit to 
be at one with God, and brings the human 
family into divine kinship, and gives rest 


Nee) 


to! each. soul. 


PRoressorn PoyNntInG, 


We regret to announce the death of 
Professor J. H. Poynting, F.R.S., which 
took place on March 30 at his home in 
Birmingham. 

A native of Lancashire, says a notice 
in the Manchester Guardian, Professor 
Poynting was the son of the late Rev. T. 
Elford Poynting, minister of the Unitarian 
Church at Monton, near Manchester. 
Born in 1852, Professor Poynting was 
educated at Owens College, Manchester, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. At:Cam- 
bridge, in 1876, he: was: placed third 
Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos. 
In the same year he received ‘the appoint- 
ment of demonstrator in the physical 
laboratory at Owens College, Manchester, 
and while there he began the researches 
into the mean density of the earth for 
which he has since been known. In 1878 
he was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in the following year he 
left Manchester to return to Cambridge 
to continue his gravitation experiments 
at the Cavendish Laboratory. He: ‘re- 
mained at Cambridge for a year, and in 
1880 was appointed Professor of Physics 
at Mason College, Birmingham, now part 
of the Birmingham University. He -con- 
tributed a number of papers to scientific 
journals about this time. In 1888 he 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and two years later published an essay on 
‘The Mean Density of the Karth,’’ for 
which, in 1891, he was awarded the Adams 
Prize in the University of Cambridge. 
He stated that the weight of the earth was 
12,500,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 Ibs. For 
his work in the domain of radiation and 
the pressure of light he was awarded in 
1905 the Royal Medal of the Royal Society. 
Professor Poynting was a Justice of the 
Peace for Birmingham, and for a time 
was a member of the Licensing Committee. 
He married in 1880 Miss Marie Adney 
Cropper, daughter of the Rev. J. aaa acid 
of Stand, near Manchester. 

To this notice may: be added the fellow: 
ing appreciation of his ois by ioral 
Arthur Schuster :—. 

‘* Poynting’s natural modesty ait retir- 
ing temperament-prevented his name being 
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known as widely as on the merits of his 
scientific work it deserved to be, but 
physicists throughout the world recognised 
and appreciated his eminence. He was 
certainly one of. the most distinguished 
pupils of Owens College, where, in the old 
buildings in Quay-street, he was the first 
student who attended the Physical Labora- 
tory newly. established under Balfour 
Stewart. Poynting combined great mathe- 
matical ability with exceptional experi- 
mental skill and soundness of judgment. 
Though his scientific publications may not 
be very numerous, they range over a 
wide field, and nearly every one of them 
is a landmark in the progress of science. 
That can be said with truth only of a few 
men. Had better’ health been vouch- 
safed to him, there is not a position in the 
scientific world that he could not have 
occupied worthily.’’ 

The funeral service, which was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry Gow, of Hamp- 
stead, was held in the Church of the 
Messiah, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
April 2. : 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


———__ 


THE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE. 
ADDRESS BY SIR SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


THE annual meeting of the Humani- 
tarian League was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Thursday, April 2, at 7.30, 
Mr. Ernest Bell presiding, when an address 
was given by Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G. 
Mr. Bell drew attention once again to the 
position which the. League holds in regard 
to the treatment of animals. It was, as 
the report pointed out, no part of their 
purpose to duplicate the work of societies 
which exist for the suppression of some 
particular form of cruelty, and such organ- 
isations are far more numerous now than 
they were when the League was founded ; 
their object was rather to vindicate the 
principle of animals’ rights as a whole, 
inasmuch as a clear recognition of rights 
must precede. any comprehensive  re- 
dressing of wrongs. In regard to blood 
sports, however, the League has taken a 
more definite line, because there is no 
society which deals specially with this 
subject, and it will issue shortly an im- 
portant volume of essays entitled ‘‘ Killing 
for Sport,’’ with a preface by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in which the subject of blood sports 
will, for the first time, be fully treated 
from the ethical and social standpoint. It 
was sometimes asked why the League 
devoted so much time and attention to the 
matter of corporal punishment. The an- 
swer was that in the domain of criminal 
law and prison questions, where much has 
been done, and is being done, to bring 
about needful reforms, there are now only 
two absolutely savage practices surviving 
from. a barbarous past, viz., hanging and 
flogging, and for that reason the opposition 
to these forms of punishment is, from the 
humanitarian’s point of view, far more 
important than anything else. 

Sir Sydney Olivier, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said that anyone who. 


that they were wrong. 


that desire to the full; yet the whole 


method of criminal discipline which had 


grown up was so difficult to alter that he 
had felt more despair in regard to that 


branch of the British public service than 


almost any other. The only thing which 
made it possible to change the old routine 
methods that were carried out so mech- 


anically, was to create some new censorium 
such as had been created by the conviction 
and punishment of many individuals in 


connection with the suffrage movement of 
late, for whom the criminal law was never 
intended. Society now had the advantage 


of fresh criticism applied to the criminal. 


law and its workings which could never 
have come from what are called the 
criminal classes. The latter had learned 
to adapt themselves to it, escaping it as 
long as they could, submitting to it when 
they were not clever enough to keep out- 
side it. They ‘‘ played the game ’’ as 
they understood it, and made no com- 
plaints. This new criticism was showing 
us that the criminal law was futile and 
absurd, a statement that he himself en- 
dorsed as an accomplice of society in 
administering it. Speaking of blood 
sports, Sir Sydney Olivier said that there 
again he alluded to a subject on which it 
was impossible for some of them to speak 
without a sense of hypocrisy, especially if 
they had been brought up, as he had been, 
among people for whom sport was one of 
the chief occupations of life. And here 
they were bound to go slowly and sym- 
pathetically, because they were dealing 
with practices which were followed by 
many whom they regarded as their in- 
timate friends, and who were by no means 
of a naturally cruel disposition. The fact 
was that those who indulged in sports 
which his hearers had learnt to look upon 
with disgust, because of the suffering they 
caused, were in much the same mental 
state as the ordinary boy, who passed 
through a phase corresponding to.a phase 


in the evolution of the race, when he was 


indifferent to suffering and quite callous 
about inflicting it. They had remained at 
this stage of arrested development, and 
were to be regarded as more childish than 
cruel. For this reason it was only possible 
to treat them as children, and work upon 
them gradually. They had to approach 
the subject in a round-about way, and by 
taking as an argument some form of sport 
involving cruelty which these people did 
not particularly care for, and which, there- 
fore, they were ready enough to denounce, 
lead them on to a repudiation for the same 
reasons of the forms of sport to which they 
were addicted. In his own case conversion 
had come early, and brought about.a com- 
plete and lasting revulsion, of feeling, but, 
they had to deal sympathetically with those 


¢ 


attempted to speak on the general subject 
of humanitarianism must feel conscious of | 
being somewhat Pharisaical, because civil- 
ised people were responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for so many acts that involve 
cruelty, and it was not always easy to 
discard them even when one was convinced 
In his work of 
administering the criminal law, for instance, 
as a Governor of colonies where he had 
power over life and death, he had the 
greatest desire to carry out his duties in 
the most humane manner, and he was 
served by intelligent officers who shared 


who were quite unable as yet to see all the 
suffering that their perpetual shooting and 
hunting caused. Then again it was easy 
to forget the beam in our own eye in regard 
to the horrors of the slaughterhouses in 
which we were involved as meat-eaters. | 
This was brought home to them particu- 
larly when they came to the question of the 
old horse traffic, which was arousing so 
‘much feeling in England, and which they 
all hoped was about to be checked. It was 
comparatively easy to wax indignant over 
what went on in foreign countries, and 
forget what was being done in order to 
supply animals for our own market. For 
instance, there were just as many casual- 
ties among the cattle exported from Ire- 
land as among the decrepit horses exported 
for the consumption of Belgians. In con- 
clusion, Sir Sydney Olivier said that all 
our social habits involved us in aiding and 
abetting an enormous amount of cruelty, 
and the way of reform meant, for some 
people, standing aside from a great many 
things to which they, their families and 
friends had always been accustomed, in 
order to try and create a public opinion in 
favour of humaner ideas. 

Miss Edith Ward, in seconding the 
adoption of the report, spoke of the old 
horse traffic, and urged that every support 
should be given to those who were trying 
to abolish this national disgrace. Mr. H. 
8. Salt, referring to a suggestion of Sir 
Sydney Olivier’s that the League should 
do something more than it was already 
doing in the direction of prison reform, 
said that they would be very glad to extend 
their activities on these lines, but it was 
simply a matter of economy of time and 
money. It must be remembered, also, 
that the Penal Reform League was in 
existence and doing good work. Captain 
St. John, the hon. secretary, was a member 
of their executive committee, and the two 
Leagues worked in harmony. It was, 
therefore, essential that they should con- 
centrate on those evils which no other 
society was directly dealing with, such as 
blood sports, flogging, &c. The report was 
unanimously adopted. . 


~ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE report presented to the Council 
meeting of the Unitarian Association last 
week dealt in some detail with the arrange- 


‘ments which are in progress with the 


Sustentation Fund for taking over con- 

gregations which have been aided hitherto 

by the Association. 
Representatives of the Association and 


ot the Sustentation Fund have met in 


conference, and careful consideration has 
been given to every congregation seeking. 
aid. It is the desire of the Committee 
that in no case where a transference is | 
made shall the minister be worse off. than 
before ; and the managers of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund have expressed their cordial 
agreement with this view. For a time 
difficulties and even misunderstandings 
may arise in administration ; but all con- 
cerned may rest assured that the Associa- . 
tion and the Sustentation Fund will do 


everything in their power to encourage. 
congregations and ministers in their work, | 


APRIL IT, 1914. 


That the members of our churches will’ 
egard the additional financial resources 
of the Sustentation Fund as an incentive 
to further effort on their own part is, the 
_ Committee believe, the sincere wish and 
hope of all who have so generously con- 
tributed towards the new fund which it is 
hoped may reach £50,000 before Whit- 
suntide. 
In view of the forthcoming transference 
of a number of the grant-aided congrega- 
tions from the Association to the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, it is hoped that money may 
be available for new and enlarged mis- 
-sionary work. Provided the necessary 
financial aid is furnished, there are many 
ways in which the principles and religious 
faith of Unitarians might be made more 
___widely known; opportunities abound to- 
day, but a greater spirit of adventure 
‘is needed in order to take advantage of 
them. The various district societies and 
‘unions have been invited to submit sug- 
gestions to the Committee of the Associa- 
tion for new missionary work in different 
_ parts of the country. 
- Special reference was also made in the 
report to the success of the work of the 
- Pioneer Preachers. 
_ The experiment of the Pioneer Preachers’ 
Movement has now been carried on under 
the general auspices of the Association 
for sixteen months. During the year 
ending December 31, 1913, the Pioneer 
Preachers: conducted 400 Sunday services 
and 73 Sunday-school services. They held 
999 week-day meetings of various kinds, 
and, in addition, 240 open-air services and 
meetings. This gives a total of nearly 2,000 
services and meetings held during the year. 
They paid 1,120 home visits among mem- 
bers of their congregations, and 300 homes 
_ outside the congregations were systema- 
- tically visited, while every fortnight church 
notices were distributed from house to 
house in their district. 
5 The lease of the hostel in King-square 
expired March 25, 1914, and the generosity 
of Sir John T. Brunner, Mr. Charles 
_ Hawksley, Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, 
Mr. Edwin Tate, Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones, Mrs. George Holt, and 
Miss Holt, has enabled the Committee 
to purchase the freehold of 23, Highbury- 
_ place, which, when altered, will make an 
admirable hostel. The property has been 
_ conveyed, in accordance with the expressed 
- wish of the donors, to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. A grant 
_ of £50 was made by the Committee towards 
_the purchase of the property. The public 
opening of ‘‘ Unity House,’’ by which 
name the new hostel had been christened, 
will be held in the course of a few weeks. 
_ Those who have visited the Book Room 
- during the last week or two will have 
observed that alterations and additions are 
in progress. These have been rendered 
necessary in order to provide an office for 
the hon. secretary of the Sunday School 
Association, Mr. T. M. Chalmers, M.A., 
who recently succeeded Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
who for a long period was the devoted 
hon. secretary. Mr. Chalmers intends to 
give practically his whole time to educa- 
tional and social work, and it therefore 
became necessary to discover, or rather 
to carve out,a room in which he could do 
his secretarial work and interview his co- 
workers. The Council will desire to express 
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its congratulations to the Sunday School 
Association on its rare good fortune’ in 
securing such an’ admirable executive 
officer: 7 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting 
of the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, 
which was held at Mill-street, Toxteth, 
on Friday, April 3, was marked by the 
opening of the new buildings which have 
been erected through the generosity of 
Mr. Walter Holland, Mr. C. Sydney Jones, 
and Mr. Lawrence D. Holt, the ceremony 
being performed by the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, Councillor Herbert R. Rath- 
bone, J.P. The additional accommoda- 
tion embraces a new storey to the existing 
building and a large ground-floor class- 
room, a gymnasium for girls, a drill room 
for the Boys’ Brigade Company, dressing- 
rooms, &c. The proceedings began with 
a reception of the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress by the president of the society, 
Mr. F. C. Bowring, and the committee, 
after which the Lord Mayor, who was 
presented with a key by Mr. Dobie, the 
architect, opened the door of the exten- 
sion and wished success to the work to 
be carried out in it. The annual meeting, 
which took place in the major hall of the 
Mission, followed. Mr. F. C. Bowring 
occupied the chair, and amongst others 
supporting him were the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, Sir Benjamin Johnson, 
Messrs. H. Wade Deacon, Cecil H. Brunner, 
Arnold Rathbone, R. H. Armstrong (hon. 
secretary), the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, 
and the Rey. T. Lloyd Jones, Mr. Joseph 
Anderton, and the Rev. J. W. Saunders 
(missioners). In the course of a letter 
written from Bournemouth, Mr. Walter 
Holland said he deeply regretted being 
far too incapacitated to be present at the 
meeting, especially as he would have 
liked to join in thanking the Lord Mayor 
for showing by his presence a civic appreci- 
ation of the work being done. ‘‘ 1 was 
assisted,’’ he continued, “* by my life- 
long friend, the late Mr. Charles Jones, 
many years ago in the joint purchase of 
the land, and now his son, Mr. Sydney 
Jones and my co-treasurer, Mr. Lawrence 
Holt, have helped me in the final cost of 
the building. After an experience of 
over 40 years on the committee, and of 
more than 30 years as treasurer, having 
taken over the office from your relative, 
Sir William, in 1883, I am firmly convinced 
that, notwithstanding the general improve- 
ment in the conditions and lives of the poor, 
there is as much need now for the work of 
this Mission as there has ever been at any 
previous time. It is a work which is 
the practical outcome of the lessons 
taught from many of the pulpits in our 
city, and if we could imagine more of such 
institutions established throughout the 
city, I feel satisfied that not only would 
the distress and misery be largely lessened, 
but that the poverty, pauperism, and 
poor rates would also be considerably 
reduced. But the difficulty is, and always 
will be, to find the men, such as our friends 
Mr. Lloyd Jones and Mr. Anderton, who 


fare born to such work, to carry it on. 
could have wished to have been 
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present to haye joined once more in a 
tribute of admiration to them and their 
band of loyal workers, for their so zealously 
and enthusiastically devoting themselves 
to the work,’ The President, at the 
outset, cordially welcomed the Lord Mayor, 
who was, he reminded the meeting, the 
grandson of one of the founders of the 
Mission, and the first president elected 
in 1836. Mr. R. H. Armstrong (hon. 
secretary) then presented the annual 
report and financial statement. The 
Chairman, in moving their adoption, 
proposed that thanks be accorded to Mr. 
Walter Holland for his generosity in pro- 
viding the greater part of the cost of the 
extension of the north wing, and to Mr. C. 
Sydney Jones and Mr. Lawrence D. 
Holt for enabling the extension to be 
completed in accordance with the designs. 
The best thanks and appreciation these 
gentlemen could receive, however, ‘was to 
see that the buildings were used to their 
utmost capacity. He hoped that those 
connected with the Mission would deter- 
mine that no work could be too good for 
the splendid gift which had been pre- 
sented to them. The motion was cordially 
seconded by the President and carried. 
A resolution assuring the Rey. T. Lloyd 
Jones, Mr. Joseph Anderton, and the 
many workers at the Mission of the warm 
sympathy of the meeting with them in 
their unselfish labours among the poor, 
was proposed by Mr. H. Wade Deacon, 
seconded by Sir Benjamin Johnson, who 
spoke optimistically of the work. the 
Domestic Mission Society was doing 
towards making the world around them 
a better place, supported by Mr. Arnold 
R. Rathbone, and carried. The Rev. T. 
Lloyd Jones, Mr. Joseph Anderton, and 
the Rev. J. W. Saunders responded. The 
President, Mr. F. C. Bowring, was after- 
wards re-elected, also Mr, Walter Holland, 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Lawrence D. Holt, 
hon. deputy treasurer, and Mr. R. H. 
Armstrong, hon. secretary. 


VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Tue twelfth Vacation Term for Biblical 
Study will be held this year at Oxford 
from July 25 to August 15. The object 
of the term is to give to students of the 
Bible, who feel the need of more scientific 
and intelligent study, a special opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the results 
of modern Biblical scholarship and of 
receiving systematic instruction on 
academic lines. The scheme is on a 
Christian basis, and lecturers are invited 
without respect to their denomination. 
The idea which has been chosen this year 
for illustration by the entire series of lec- 
tures is that of ‘* The Vital Relation of 
Personal Religion to the Corporate Life 
of the Church.’’ The inaugural lecture 
will be given by Dr. Holland, Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and the 
following courses of four lectures have 
been promised :—First week: The Book 
of Ezekiel, by the Rev. W. F. Lorthouse, 
Handsworth College, Birmingham ; and 
The Development of Personal Religion 
in the Old Testament and the Gospels, 
by Dr. McNeile, Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Second week :' Religious Ex- 
perience of St. Paul, by Dr. Anderson Scott, 
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Westminster’ College, Cambridge; and 
Life within the Christian Community in 
the First and Second Centuries, by Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake, of the University of 
Leiden. Third week: The Relation of 
the Individual to the Community, by 
Clement Webb, Esq., M.A., Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; and 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
by the Rev. 8. Kirshbaum, B.D., King’s 
College, London. Single lectures have 
been promised by Stanley A. Cook, Esq., 
M.A., Dr. Neville Figgis, C.R., Dr. Oester- 
ley, the Rev. R. G. Parsons, and Evelyn 
Underhill (Mrs. Stuart Moore). Hebrew 
and Greek Testament readings will be 
held throughout the three weeks. The 
total cost to students, including lecture 
tickets, will not exceed £2 a week. Further 
particulars may be had on application to 
Miss E. Lawder (secretary), 21, Richmond- 
road, Cambridge. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. | 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLE- 
MENT. 


Tue ‘° Tims ”’ 


Tue monthly Educational Supplements 
issued by the Zumes are by far the most 
valuable production of their kind in Eng- 
lish. They provide the average thoughtful 
citizen with a carefully digested and 
readable array of accurate and impartial 
information on educational subjects. . Their 
general outlook is broad, independent, and 
as progressive as any practical person could 
desire. For instance, commenting on the 
visit of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion to Germany and France to investigate 
educational experiments there, the leading 
article in last Tuesday’s Supplement says : 

‘* The interest he has taken in our educa- 
tional medical service is well known, and 
he has done much to extend and improve it. 
It is becoming more generally recognised 
on all sides to-day that the educational 
administrator must take a wide view of his 
responsibilities, and .that questions of 
malnutrition and the proper feeding of 
school children are necessarily included in 
his scope. The support given both by 
Mr. Pease and by members of all parties 
to the Bill, the second reading of which 
was moved in the Commons on March 27, 
is a proof of the growing acknowledgment 
that the question of health, of the physical 
capacity of the child to profit by the 
instruction provided for it, precedes and 
is vital to the success of elementary in- 
struction. It is not merely unprofitable, 
but wasteful, to instruct ailing or ill-fed 
children, and, in addition, it is upon the 
health of the children that the life of the 
nation obviously depends. As Mrs. Des- 
pard remarks in the letter we publish to- 
day on the defective administration of 
the Children’s Meals Act in London, 


“* Let us care wisely for our school children. 
if we desire to raise the standard, of health. 


throughout the nation,’’ 


* * * RRS TEN 
The same issue of the Supplement con- 
tains a summary, of a valuable report on 


‘‘Trade and Technical Education 


in. 
France and Germany ’’ (King; As. net) by. 
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Mr. J.C. Smail, the organiser of ‘trade 
schools for boys. The’ main differences 
between the German practice and the 
British is that the former has been so 
adjusted to modern conditions that the 
pupils who come within the scope of con- 
tinuation schools feel from the first that 
there is a definite career ahead, and that 
they are being fitted for it. Germany 
aims at ‘‘ benefiting the nation by training 
properly all the workers through definitely 
specialised courses. Britain has organised 
so that individuals may secure what they 
think best for their own advancement. . . . 
Germany aims at making good citizens and 
has realised that a good citizen must be 
a good workman... . Citizenship must 
be taught to enable the worker to recognise 
his individual position in the State, his 
position with respect to his employer and 
his fellow workmen, his family and social 
duties, the relative position of his trade 
in his own country and in the world’s 
commerce and industry.’? In Germany 
the whole nation is being consciously 
trained for definite objects, believes in and 
is willing to pay for education. In England 
it cannot be said that there is any national 
enthusiasm or willingness to pay for educa- 
tion, a state of affairs which unless it is 
speedily altered is bound to have serious 
consequences. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Belfast: Ulster Unitarian Christian Asso- 
ciation.—The annual meeting in connection 
with the Ulster Unitarian Christian Association 
was held in the Central Hall on Monday, 
April 6. On the previous day the annual 
sermons were preached in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Rosemary-street, by the Rey. 
W. Copeland Bowie, who took for his subject 
in thé morning, “‘ The Religious Message of 
Unitarians,’’ and in the evening, ‘‘The Chris- 
tianity of Jesus.’’ The chair was taken at the 
meeting by the Rey. H. J. Rossington, and 
among those present were the Revs. W. 
Copeland Bowie, G. J. Slipper, E. H. Pickering, 
T. Dunkerley, W. E. Weatherall, J. M‘Cleery, 
M. 8. Dunbar, G. V. Crook, F. Woolley, E. 
Thompson, M. Watkins, G. L. Phelps, J. Wor- 
thington, A. O. Ashworth, H. A. Magowan, 
8. E. Bowen and D. J. Williams. The annual 
report, which was read by the Rey. G. J. 
Slipper, the hon. secretary, recorded a general 
improvement in the condition of the Associa- 
tion, the financial statement showing a balance 
on the credit side. The committee expressed 
regret at the retirement from membership of 
Mr. John Rogers and Mr. George G. Ward—the 
former through ill-health, the latter owing to 
removal from the city. The adoption of the 
reports was moved by the Chairman, who 
specially referred to the admirable work done 
for the Association by their agent, Mr. Eustace’ 


Gordon, who had effected considerable im- | 


provements in regard to the book depository. 
The Rey. E. H. Pickering seconded, and the 
motion was passed. The committee was 
elected for the ensuing year, Mr. Charles 


M‘Kisack being re-elected hon: treasurer, and’ 


the Revs. J. A.. Kelly and’ George J. Slipper 


| Secretaries. 
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Copeland. Bowie for his sermons in aid of the. 
Association was proposed by Mr. B. Malcolm,~ 


unanimously. Mr. Bowie, in reply, said ‘he 
was glad to note the hopeful and confident 
spirit of the report. Unitarians were linked 
up now all over the world, and at a conference. 
held in London recently it had been most 
interesting to hear accounts of the progress 
made in distant lands. They were taking part 
in a world-wide movement of freedom of’ 
thought and reverence for all that was truest 
and best in religion. That was an encourage- 
ment to them when they felt shut up in their 
own little world. He was persuaded himself 
more and more that if they ceased to believe 


they thought that it was not worth while 
handing it on to anyone else—when that time 
came they would soon discover that their 


themselves. The more precious the things of 
life were to oneself the more- important and 
urgent was the necessity for handing them on 
to others. And that was the best way to keep 
their own religion fresh and alive, when a 


‘broad, generous missionary spirit accompanied 


it. There was great breadth and variety of 
views in the Unitarian churches, and he hoped 
that would continue so long as absolute 
sincerity lay at the root of it. The Rev. M.S. 
Dunbar moved a resolution of renewed ad- 
herence to the principles and objects of the 
Association, which was seconded by the Rev. 
D. J. Williams, and passed. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, proposed by the Rev. M. Watkins, 
seconded by Mr. J. M<William. : 


Huddersfield.—The diamond jubilee of the 
opening of the Fitzwilliam-street Church was 
celebrated on April 1 and 4 by a special effort 


and decorating. There were nine stalls in 
charge of 69 members of the congregation and 
Sunday school. Generous donations were 
received from distant sympathisers, including 
members of the Halifax, Lydgate and Dews- 
bury churches. The sale, which realised £150, 
was opened by Mrs. J. Sagar, of Halifax. 


Halifax.—After paying all expenses con- 
nected with the erection of a tablet to the 
memory of the Rev. F. E. Millson, im the 
Northgate End Chapel, a sum of £23 remains. 
The committee has decided to found a prize 
to be won by students of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, but to make the offer to 
the College worthy of the name to be per- 
petuated they confidently appeal for further 
subscriptions whereby the amount at their 
disposal may be raised to £50 at least. Con- 
tributions will be received by the minister, 
the Rev. W. Lawrence Schroeder, Rosthwaite, 
40, Clifton-road, Skircoat, Halifax. 


‘London: Stepney.—The Band of Hope at. 
College Chapel, Stepney Green, has recently 
affiliated with the local Band of Hope Union, 
and at the spring council meeting the chairman 
extended a welcome to the members. The 
pledge which the children take and recite at 
the quarterly devotional service is as follows : 
—‘‘ I promise with God’s help to abstain from 
all intoxicating liquors as beverages, living a 
pure and temperate life; to be merciful and 
kind. to all living things, and, as far as lies in 
my power, to advance the cause of peace and 
goodwill towards men.”’ ; 


Manchester, Failswerth.—A memorial ser- 
vice was held in Dob-lane Chapel on Sunday 
evening last in memory of the late Rev. 
George Knight, who was minister here from’ 
1885 to 1907. The service was conducted by 
the present minister, the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills, and in the course of his address he said: 
For twenty-two years the Rev. George Knight 
‘went in and out among this congregation as 


performing the work of the ministry, preaching” 


A vote of thanks to the Rev. We 


seconded by Mr. H. B. Hunter, and passed — 


enough or to care enough for their religion, if — 


religion would cease to be of much use to — 


a good servant of Jesus Christ, faithfully 
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grace from this pulpit, christening 
en, marrying your young people, 
s of hope over the bodies of your 
is but seven years since he left, 
st week a number of us foregathered 
etery to pay the last tokens of respect 
arthly remains, which were buried in 
nd in the sure and certain hope that 
d been called to the greater life. 
erring to biographical details which 
eady appeared in the Obituary Notice 
week, Mr. Mills continued : He came 
gregation preaching the Gospel of 
lesus—even the good news of the 
of God and the brotherhood of 
had known mental bondage to 
| doctrines other than those set forth 
ut teacher of Galilee. He had 
way by earnest thought into the 
erewith Christ sought to make men 
mentally and spiritually, and had, 
the new-born zeal and deep earnest- 
onvert. His message in consequence 
of directness, breadth, inspiration, 
wer. The ear that heard him was 
He stood boldly for righteousness 
ioral. progress of life in the individual 
the affairs of the community and the 
_In no uncertain voice he reproved the 
is; not only in humble circumstances 
1high places. In his pulpit and on public 
forms was his word uttered against all 
ns of evil and oppression, and in favour 
goodness, mercy, and truth. Unto him 
e ear, and waited and kept silence for 
sel. Thus his influence spread far and 
lives ov in hundreds of lives, not 
this congregation, but of all sections 
mmunity. While his body lies buried 
‘his name liveth for evermore. He 
oted to his congregation, the Sunday 
the day school, and connected institu- 
On his settlement a scheme for build- 
e new school was on foot. He threw 
elf heartily into the work, labouring 
ently with others in raising necessary 
he amount which he collected per- 
y being no small part of the total sum. 
stor. he was truly a good shepherd. 


therless also and him that had none to 
; the blessing of him that was ready to 
was his; he caused the widow’s heart 
sing for joy. I often hear when going 
ig you the specially effective way he had 
tering to those in trouble and difficulty. 
y remember him with heartfelt gratitude 
his kind, brotherly spirit, and ready help 
eriods of sorrow and distress. 
udsey.—Mr. Joshua Lord, of the Unitarian 
me Missionary College, Manchester, has 
¢ and accepted a unanimous invitation 
rtake the ministry of the Unitarian 
rch, Pudsey, Yorkshire, on the completion 
is college course at the end of June next. 
ybridge.—A memorial service was held 
day morning at the Unitarian Church, 
dge, in grateful remembrance of the 
work of the late Rey. William Harrison, 
ho, previous to his retirement, was minister 
he church for a period of sixteen years. 
the course of his sermon the Rev. John 
said :—‘‘ When it was intimated, last 
sunday, that the Rev. William Harrison had 
finished his earthly course ’ and had ‘ won 
crownof life,’ your feelings were of mingled 
- and gratitude, sorrow that you will 
pon his face no more, gratitude for a 
pent in the service of humanity. . . 
or six ‘years he went in and out among 
ou as a kindly cultured influence. He cared 
tly for the Sunday school, and many of 
doubt, can trace some of the best 
in your experience to his thought and 
Suggestio > +was: deeply interested in 
ce, education, and all movements for 
ent. He was intimate in the 
5 e denomination, and served on 
US committees with exemplary’ zeal. 
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There was no more familiar figure at the meet- 
ings of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Union, on the Committees of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, the East Cheshire 
Christian Union, the North Cheshire Sunday 
School Union, and at the general meetings of 
the denomination, than his. His retirement 
from the active ministry, ten years ago, did 
not cause him to relax his interest in the work 
of our churches and Sunday schools. To the 
last he was true to his high calling. We are 
poorer for his departure. We are grateful 
for his long and faithful service so cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly rendered.” 


Stockton-on-Tees.—On Monday, April 6, the 
Rev. Arthur Scruton delivered the last of a 
series of eight lectures on «‘Common Sense Reli- 
gion,’’ his subject being ‘* The Individual and 
the Race.’’ A discussion followed, and thanks 
were given to Mr. Scruton for the great help 
received by those who have regularly attended 
the lectures. As a result of this series many 
strangers have attended recent Sunday ser- 
vices at the Unitarian Church, and the morning 
congregation especially has increased. Mr. 
Scruton proposes to give some open-air ad- 
dresses at an early date, and a further course 
of lectures next winter. 


Wigan, Park-!ane._As part of an effort to 
raise £300 for much-needed school extensions, 
the Ladies’ Society held a successful sale of 
work on Wednesday, April 1. Mrs. H. Fisher 
Short. presided and Mrs. Percy Taylor, of 
Bolton, kindly acted as opener. The amount 
realised was over £120. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Approacu or Haster. 

A writer in the Contemporary Review 
recalls some of the curious ceremonies 
and practices which, in days when life was 
simpler and symbolism played a real part 
in the inner life of the English people, 
marked the latter half of Lent. Many of 
these still remain, after three and a half 
centuries of Protestantism in England, 
and the suggestion is made that our 
Government should follow the wise exam- 
ple of the United States Government 
and appoint a Royal Commission to collect, 
before it is too late, the remnants that 
remain. In Shakespeare’s time the Paschal 
Tapers were lit on Haster Even, a practice 
which long survived the Reformation. 
‘* Were these significant of the darkness 
of the world in the absence of Christ 
preaching to the spirits in prison? In 
Dorsetshire—that home of traditional 
practices—an eighteenth century custom 
among the schoolboys seems to suggest such 
an origin. On Easter Even the boys 
formed a procession carrying rough torches 
and a little black flag, singing : 


We fasted in the Light 
For this is the Night. 


A mystic couplet, but not without signifi- 
cance. 

* % * 

“* So we are led by the way of penance 
and fear and doubt to the wonderful Easter 
morning, the morning on which, according 
to the children of the Middle Ages, the 
sun danced. It was not an unnatural 
belief that the sunlight on Haster morning 
was fresher and brighter than that of 
any other day. It was, Goddes Sondaye. 


It. was the day—always fourteen days. 
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later in the year than with us—when the 
hall, the living room, appeared well-cleaned 
after the winter. All signs of firing were 
removed, and the fireplace filled with 
fair flowers and the floor covered with 
fresh green rushes. The church was 
decorated with flowers to indicate the 
Resurrection, and jollity began anew. 
But not’ too swiftly. On the Continent 
it was usual to forbid the eating of flesh 
meat on Easter Sunday, under fear. of 
fever in the coming year. Even more 
strange than this, we find instances, as at 
Berkely, near Frome, in Somersetshire, 


‘where the church was decorated with 


yew on Easter Day. Yew, the symbol. of 
death and the churchyard, was used as 
the sign of resurrection. Again a mystic 
sign, but not without significance. The 
death and life that Good Friday and Kaster 
commemorate are eternally interwoven.’’ 


VILLAGE DRAMA. 

The Repertory Theatre movement has 
stimulated an interest in the drama 
which may have far-reaching results, and 


‘one of the most promising signs of the 


times is the effort being made to brighten 
the life of the villager and quicken his 
national consciousness bythe performance of 
historical plays. The Welsh National Drama 
Society is now preparing to tour in Wales 
with a portable theatre capable of holding 
800, to present plays in English and Welsh 
for the inhabitants of the rural districts. 
At Winchelsea the Village Children’s 
Historical Play Society has already done 
excellent work, and a play entitled ** Lud- 
low Castle,’’ dealing with the times of Sir 
Philip Sidney, is now being rehearsed. 
A spirit of friendly rivalry has evidently 
been aroused in the neighbourhood, for 
no less than forty-one villages have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of hiring the 
costumes and properties used for previous 
plays at a moderate sum, and the enter- 
prise has the warm support of many well- 
known people—Mr. Walter Crane, Sir 
Philip Burne-Jones, Sir William Richmond, 
Mr. William Poel, and Mr. Cecil Sharp 


being among the members of the council. 


Oup Ace Homes in Austria AND DrEn- 
MARK. 

Mrs. Bruce Glasier, drawing attention to 
a book by Miss Edith Sellers on ‘‘ Foreign 
Solutions of Poor Law Problems,’’ in the - 
Labour Woman, gives a glowing account 
of the Old Age Homes in Vienna and 
Copenhagen, reserved for men and women 
who have established an honest claim on 
the community after a life of hard work. 
In both countries these veterans of labour 
are happily quite ignorant of that feeling 
of shame which is so painfully evident 
among the inmates of our own work- 
houses; their rooms are comfortably and 
prettily furnished ; their meals are of the 
best quality and beautifully cooked ; 
they live surrounded by lovely gardens, 
and they have a few pence every week for 
pocket money, which they often supple- 
ment by what they can earn by knitting, 
sewing, or housework. ‘* The finest Old 
Age Home in the world is in Vienna, 
sharing the prettiest suburb with the 
Emperor’s Palace and his Zoological Gar- 
den ’’; the full cost per head for ‘sick 
and hale, officials’ salaries and inmates’ 
pocket-money included, with 5d. --for 
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interest on the capital expenditure, is 
only 1s. 54d. a day. ‘‘ The average cost 
in London in our hideous, prison-disciplined 
Bastilles where the worn-out workers 
just wait wearily for death is 2s.”’ 
Copenhagen ‘‘ the old men keep their 
votes as all their rights—even to marry— 
and are keen politicians. The rival parties 
supply them with newspapers, and send 
carriages to take them to the polling 
booths. ’’ 


Ture TYRANNY OF ALCOHOL. 

Sir Harry Johnston contributes a vigor- 
ous article on ‘‘ The Tyranny of Alcohol’’ 
to the Nineteenth Century for April in 
which temperance reformers will find much 
useful information. Sir Harry Johnston 
was himself, to use his own expression, 
““ born to be a teetotaller,’’ as wine and 
stronger drinks have always had the most 
deleterious effects upon his health when- 
ever he has partaken of them. He knows 
‘‘ by a ramification of inquiries that in 
this direction, so far from standing alone, 
he is a type of at least a million or two of 
men and women in the British Islands, 
and a greater number still in North Amer- 
ica,’’ and he gives it as his opinion that 
‘* the Anglo-Saxon race of man has been 
evolving in the direction which makes 
alcohol more and more poisonous to the 
constitution.’’ It is possible. that the 
people of Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, 
France, Spain and Italy can eliminate 
alcoholic poisoning better than the English- 
speaking people, but in regard to the three 
last named and Portugal it must be 
remembered that the wines drunk there 
are unfortified, and that a great deal of 
water is drunk as well as wine in the daily 
round of life. Nevertheless, the ravages of 
alcohol are spreading terribly, and Dr, 
Legrain, one of the leading French experts 
in mind-disease, plainly says that ** there 
is no means of general safety of greater 
value than the entire prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. United efforts are justly 
directed against such poisons as lead and 
phosphorus, substances far less dangerous, 
with a view to their prohibition. With far 
more reason should similar efforts be put 
forth against alcohol.’ 


A CoLLEGE ror WorkKING WOMEN. | 

The first residential college for working 
women will soon be opened at Cheshunt in 
Hertfordshire. Here women will have an 
opportunity of equipping themselves for 
their manifold duties, domestic and public, 
by the study of history, literature, domestic 
economy, hygiene, care of children, garden- 
ing, poultry-keeping, and other subjects 
of a practical and useful nature. The 
course will occupy a year, though students 
will be welcomed for shorter periods, and 
the life will be a simple, healthy one, 
regular time being given to physical 
exercise and games. The cost for residence 
and teaching for a year for each student 
will be £40. It is hoped that employers of 
labour and Women’s Guilds and societies 
may provide bursaries of this amount for 
individual students. In the meantime, the 
Labour Woman urges all working women 
to accustom themselves to the idea of 
going to college, and prepare to sacrifice 
one year’s wages for what will be a boon 
to them for the rest of their life. 
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GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 
By Puruie H. Wittiams, F.C.A. 
APRIL 11, 1914, 


Ges All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of THz INQUIRER, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘‘ Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 52. 
By A. C, CHALLENGER. . 


BLACK, (7 men.) 


URL, 


SS 


2 
NN 


V4, Y, Wi 


WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


(9 men.) 


SoLution oF No. 50. 


1.B.Kt 8 (Author’s key-move) 
but cooked by 1.R. Kt 7 or 8. 


Correct solutions have been received from 
F. S. M. (Mayfield), Dr. Higginson, Rev. B. C. 
Constable, R. B. D. (Edinburgh), W. E. 
Arkell, Rev. I. Wrigley, A. S. Rodgers, E. 
Wright (and probably others, but the column 
has to be passed for press unusually early 
this week), 


Our No. 52 is quoted from a book published 
in Paris by Mr. A. C. White, the distinguished 
authority on problems. . It is a collection of 
what he calls ‘‘ Tours de force ’’ on the chess- 
board. It will be found that the white bishop 
is forced to every possible square in order to 
shut out the attack of the black forces, and 
according to the latter’s play. When such 
tasks are attempted, there is frequently some 
little difficulty in securing a good key. In this 
case, the first move is by no means difficult to 
find, but the constructional complications are 
well managed, and the variety secured is 
quite remarkable. It is a well-known fact 
that to appreciate a problem to the full, it is 
not enough merely to discover the key. 
There are always other points which merit 
study, and call for praise. Many of these feats 
of construction do not permit of much point 
in the key-move, whereas in others, the key 
may be excessively hard to find, and, when 
found, the rest may be of small account. 
It is only the splendid minority which com- 
prise merit in every particular. In other 
words, it is by no means fair to stigmatise a 
composition simply because it is easy to solve. 
The composer frequently has to deal with 
difficulties of construction which preclude the 
arrangement of an elusive first move. It is 
only a careful analysis on the solver’s part 
which will clearly elucidate the nice points of 
adroit construction. Problems have even 
won prizes, though the initial move is admit- 
tedly very weak. Yet they have been 
honoured for other reasons, such as purity, 
sacrificial play, variety, and so on, 


Board and Residence, RC. 


—__—— 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss ALIcE EH. PASSAVANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 

application. ¢ ) 4 


ONDON,.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kineston, ‘“Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms mederate. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 
(8rd year) will be held in a mansion standing 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and 
Mrs. MAssINGHAM, Food Reform Guest House 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


I 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
No. 50, Cannon Street, EC. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

_Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

eee crmee Ee ott A. HARpDCAstTLe, 


Lesuiz T, Burnett. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RussEeuy. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and : 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. / 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free’ 
of income tax. a 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges — 
low. Prospectus free. 


“HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


REE! 200 PATTERNS genuine Irish 

Linen. Fabric— FLAXELLA ”—new 

silky finish, beautiful for skirts and blouses. 

Delightful new shades, washable, durable, 

drapes exceptionally well.— Write to-day, 
Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, : 


ANDKERCHIEFS FROM 
IRELAND. Ladies’ fine All-Linen hem- 


stitched Handkerchiefs. Size 123 by 13 inches. 
-8/- per dozen; narrow hem. Postage 3d. 
Send for Free Catalogue. Catch the next post. 


—Hutron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


FOLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition, Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unguestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 
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Among recent Articles are the following :— 


St. Augustine. By Archdeacon LILLEY. 


April 11. 
The Pilgrimage. By Er1c HAMMOND. 
April 11. 
Sacraments. By Rev. J. WorSLEY AUSTIN, 
M.A. April 4. 
Labour on Achill. By K. F. Purpon. 
April 4. 
God’s Exile. By J. Tyssun Davis. Mar. 28. 
The Church of the Loyal. By L. P. Jacks, 
D.D. Mar. 21. 
A National Christian Congress. By E. W. 
Lewis, M.A. Mar. 14. 


Any of the above issues may be obtained 
from the’ Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 13d. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
=e OR is 
The Anti-Slavery and - ~ 
Aborigines Protection Society. 


Speakers : 
Rt. Hon. W. DICKINSON, M.P. 
Sir H. H. NOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 


Admiral Sir GEORGE KING- HALL, K.C.B. 
LESLIE SCOTT, aga K K.C., M.P. 


To be held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Thursday next, April 23rd, at 
3p.m. The meeting is open to the public, 
and tickets of admission may be obtained 
gratis upon application to the Secretary of 
the Society, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. 


SERVICES will be conducted by 
REV. EDWARD LEWIS, M.A., B.D., at 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 
DUKE STREET, W., on 
SUNDAY, April 19, 11a.m and 7 p.m. 
The Church is 3 mins. from Bond St. (Tube) Station. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE PULPIT, april Issue 


ahair ig HIDDEN ARK. 
y EDWARD LEWIS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGETE. 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 26 per cent: Discount. Send for Catal 
post free and state wants. Books bought. - a 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Chatham Unitarian Church. 


§Silver” Anniversary Fund. 


The Committee are reluctantly compelled 
to appeal outside the Congregation for 
assistance towards wet the £100 necessary 
for repairs to Church and Organ. 


Previously acknowledged 202 7 6 

Mr. & Mrs. P. ae desig dey) La). 

Mrs. Ricketts ae ar ae dale OO 

Rev. F. & Mrs. Allen 015 0 

Smaller sums ci 07 6 

£55 11 0 

Further Soubribitions will be praterae. 
received by the Treasurer, Mrs. Wood, 
Morano: Rochester. 


A. Hupson, Hon. Sec. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7 
April ~ 
19. Momaite, Rev. JouHN Hunter, D.D. 


(Late of Trinity Church, Glasgow, 
and King’s Weigh House Church, 
London). 


Evening, Mr. R. Puriirson, B.A. (of 
Manchester College, Oxford). 


1496, Morning, Rev. JoHN Hunrer, D.D. 
Evening, Mr, W. Harris Crook, B.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford). 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


For the Worship of the One God only, 


‘SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 


PICCADILLY, W. 
REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for April 19: 
Morning: Salvation not by Faith only. 
Evening: The Best Things are the Cheapest. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN : SOCIETY. 
THE 


Young People’s Meeting 


will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C., 


Saturday, April 25, 1914. 


Speakers : 

Mr. A. Savage Cooper, President; Miss 
Edith Wilson, Miss Grace Mitchell, Rev. A. H. 
Biggs, and Mr. T. M. Chalmers. 

Chair to be taken at 7.30. 


J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
District Minister. 


Tea nnd Coffee at 7 p.m, 


schools. 


wi LLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


Headmaster : 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board ( (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 

the HEAD MIsTREss. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHER Casz, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HIcKS 
Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
For Prospectus and information apply to 


Cc. J. MonrcomeEry, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 
Next Term begins May 5. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. BowteEs, te at 
G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of i 
Guests from all parts of the World, Passenger Lifts, 


Apartments, Service, and Table d’Hote Breakfast from &/= 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON 


Tariff and Guide on application to Frederic Smith & Sons, 


THE INQUIRER. 


APRIL 18, 1914. 


OUR CALENDAR. . 


ene 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


nee 


SUNDAY, April 19. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz Wxston. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N, Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Pracorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Mauricr Exniorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WEston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate’ 
11 and 7, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basi Martin, M.A, 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. CHaux ; 
7, Mr. F. G. BARRETT-AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LisTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. W. H. DrumMonpD. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 & 7, Rev.T.B. SPEDDING. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Popr. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. E. 
CAPLETON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. E. R. Fyson. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foart, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. S. Frenp. i 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLER. ; 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN ; 7, Mr. P. CHatxK. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D.; 7, Mr. R. 
Puipieson, B.A. j 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Harnpstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15, Rev. F. H. Jonus, 
B.A. No evening service. ; 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lez, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11-and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev, D. Dettra Evans, 
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ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArtHour C. Fox, B.A. 

BreminegHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THoMAs, 

BirmineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. S. Hurn. 
Buacksurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Han. 

Biacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopgi. Suita. 

Bovurnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11, Rev. H. McLacutan, B.D.; 
6.30, Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11, Rev. Prizstitry Prime; 7, Mrs. 
Amurnst D, Tyssen, D.C.L., M.A. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. D. RoBerts. 

Crirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcxu. 

Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Styan, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

EpinpureH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A.. B.Litt. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor.’ 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hremine 
VAUGHAN, 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epa@ar Lockert. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. S. Lane 
BucKLAND. 

Hutu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. D. 
PRIESTLEY EVANS. 

LxrIcestTerR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Gorpon -Coorrr, M.A. 

Lewess, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConneE -t. 

LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. R. 

FF. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30,. Rev: 
J. C. OpeeErs, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. OveErs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R.. F. 
Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER F'aRQUHARSON. 

MANcHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancueEster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. H. Maister. 

MancueEsterR, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLOWER. 

Mancouester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Seatzy, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutsH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScaRrBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Mr. T. G. GRAHAM. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

_ J. W. Cook. 

Srmpmouts#, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wiz~LiAmM AGAR. 

Sovraport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEutre, B.A. 

SourHamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Wetus, Duptey Institute, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StrarLwortxHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHartes Ropsmr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamMsDEN BaLMrorta, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA, - 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WiFRED Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Sruncuarre, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-strest, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


BIRTHS. 

Jounson.—On April 7, at 50, Stanwick- 
mansions, West Kensington, the wife of 
Capt. V. G. Johnson, R.A.M.C., of a 
daughter. 


Morean.—On April 15, at “Coniston,” 
Elswick-avenue, Deane, Bolton, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Edward Morgan, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
ButTERS—PALMER.—On April 9, at the 
_ Unitarian Church, Ipswich, by the Rev. 

Arthur Golland, M.A., Harold Gershom, 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Butters, of Merrik Lodge, Gippeswyk-road, 
to Helen Louise Palmer, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard Palmer, of 
Mexico, and granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Woolnough, of South View, Tudden- 
ham-road, Ipswich. d 


FuLsronE—F Rost.—On April 11, at Scarboro’, 
by the Rev. Joseph Wain, Mark William Ful- 
stone, of London, to Beatrice, daughter of 
the late Alfred Frost, Merchant, and Mrs, 
Frost, Hinderwell-street, Hull. 


Moopy—Tayror.—On April 16, at the Free 
Christian Church, Horsham, the Rev. Victor 
Moody to Charlotte Elizabeth Taylor. 


DEATH. : 
BRoapRIcK.—On April 7, at Mona Bank, 
Dukinfield, Ellen, the dearly beloved wife of 
Edwin Bennett Broadrick, aged 66 years. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tux glorious weather has been the most 
significant event of the week. All over 
the country the sun has shone ; the earth 
has clothed itself in fresh beauty, and 
human hearts have been happy. It has 
helped us all to forget our problems and 
our cares and the difficulties of organised 
living in great cities, and taken us back in 
a childlike spirit to primitive things, close 
to the heart of nature and the Divine 
Author of beauty. Money and all that 
money can buy have appeared strangely 
unimportant in these prodigal hours, for 
there are primroses in the hedgerows, and 
larks in the sky, and the green sod be- 
neath our feet, and in our hearts Spring’s 
blessed gift of new life. 

BERR ty ag 


We hope that with the gladness there 
will also come a deeper sense of our own 
trusteeship for the flowers of the field 
and the wild creatures of the wood. 
There is so much that we can spoil by 
selfishness or wanton indifference. English 
country-roads with their luxuriant hedge- 
rows and wayside grass are as precious as 
any costly work of art, and once they have 
been destroyed they can never be restored. 
In a letter to the Times Lord William 
Cecil speaks of a time in his own remem- 
brance when every road-side in Hertford- 
shire ‘had ox-eyed daisies, centaury, 
scabious, and a hundred other flowers. 
The tall elm gave height and outline to 
the distant view, besides foretelling the 

spring by its friendly red, The bird- 
cherry,’ especially if planted against Scots 
fir, éxceeded in its white beauty any tree 
on earth. . But all this is passing away 
now three destroyers are let loose upon 


the land—first, the flower collector has 
nearly exterminated the primrose and the 
foxglove; but indeed he is the least 
effective of the three—far more dangerous 
to beauty is the up-to-date agriculturist, 
who fells all trees and abolishes hedge- 
rows; while last but not least there is 
the county council, which carefully mows 
the roadside so that not even the humblest 
flower can seed and perpetuate its charm.” 


* * * 


“Now if we were a poverty-stricken 
country,’’? he continues, ‘‘I should not 
have a word to say; if we had to see to 
the cultivation of every square yard of 
land to provide food for ourselves there 
might be no room for beautiful things. 
But the reverse is true. We have parks 
and gardens hidden away from the gaze 
of all but the owners by walls and palings. 
We spend thousands of pounds on culti- 
vating the often hideous exotics of other 
climates where no one can see them, and 
will not spend pennies to perpetuate the 
far greater natural beauties of our own 
country where all the world can admire 
era ay 5 A hundredth part of the 
energy spent in preserving game would 
prevent the robbing of flowers. Hedges 
need only be cut low at corners where 
their unimpeded growth might be a 
danger to traffic, and elsewhere they might 
be allowed to grow high. Hedge-cutters 
might be told to preserve wild roses, and 
so not only make the hedge impenetrable 
but also beautiful, while the roadside could 
be, left as a natural preserve of the 
perennial flowers, which, with few excep- 
tions, are not dangerous ‘ weeds’ to the 
farmer.’’ 

* *# * 


ANOTHER spring-time appeal comes from 


|Mr. Galsworthy, but it is on behalf of 


those who, if they haye ever seen the 
pageant of flowers, can now only behold 


it with the eyes of the mind :—‘‘ The 


Spring is on us. Every day the leaves 
are being unfurled and stained a deeper 
green; soon the chestnut-trees will be 
coming in bloom; and the sky will have 
the flashing whiteness of April among its 
pools of blue, and purple rain storms. 
The lambs will be leaving the ground with 
all four feet at once, and innumerable 
flowers will be opening everywhere. None 
of these things the blind will look upon. 
All their other senses will tell them that 
the Spring is here, but they will not see 
it. Only so much Spring vision will they 
have as books can give them.’’ These 
words, written so sincerely out of a deep 
feeling of compassion, are intended to 
call forth a practical response of grati- 
tude for the gift of sight in the form of a 
donation to the fund for the production 
of literature in Braille type, which should 
be sent to Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, hon. 
treasurer, National Institute for the Blind 
206, Great Portland-street, W. 


* * * 


Ir must have rejoiced the hearts of 
broad-minded men to find the Times 
heralding the advent of Haster with a 
leading article against the compulsory 
use of the Athanasian Creed. The plea, 
it says, that many Churchmen’s con- 
sciences shall no longer be violated by the 
repetition of the “‘ damnatory ’’ clauses 
is reasonable. ‘* When men’s minds are 
more drawn to consider the great mysteries 
which all Christians accept than to trouble 
about their metaphysical explanations 
it brings a sense of pain to declare the 
perdition of those who reject the precise 
terms of an abstruse formula. The present 
use of the Athanasian Creed in the Church 
of England has been condemned by many 
of its most illustrious divines. It is plain 
that at the present time very many 
devout Churchpeople find its repetition 
almost intolerable. A great opportunity 
will- have been missed if the revision of 
the Prayer Book which is now in process 


does not secure some satisfactory altera- 
tion of the rubric for their relief.’’ 
* * * 


A Few voices have been raised against 
this protest, one clergyman going so far 
as to assert that in a long and varied 
experience he has never discovered any 
member of the Church of England who 
objects to the present practice, “‘ and not 
one of the hundreds of incumbents that 
I have met has mentioned it as a difficulty.”’ 
To this Bishop Baynes replies that there 
is something almost appalling in the state- 
ment, for it seems to him to reveal a 
state of ethical callousness about the 
real meaning of words. Even the Bishop 
of Oxford, who has grown very sensitive 
about his own orthodoxy, acknowledges 
that no clergyman can recite the clause in 
question, ‘‘ so sweeping and so universal, 
without a mental reservation which it 
does not really convey.’’ 


* * * 


We doubt, however, whether much 
relief for uneasy consciences can be found 
in the discovery that the Quicunque Vult 
is not a creed after all. ‘‘ It is to be 
regarded as a psalm or hymn rather 
than a creed,’’ according to the writer in 
the Times. ‘‘ There is a great difference,’’ 
the Bishop of Oxford informs his clergy, 
“between a personal affirmation of belief 
and the joining in the general proposition 
ofacanticle.’’ This may all be historically 
true. At first it may have been simply 
““a battle-cry of the faithful in days of 
fierce conflict.’’ But the crucial point 
is this, that the compilers of the Prayer 
Book did not treat it in this way. In the 
Articles it is placed on exactly the same 
level as the other two creeds, and on the 
Sundays when it is appointed to be used 
it takes the place of the Apostles’ Creed, 
a plain intimation surely to the worshipper 
that it is intended to be of equal obligation. 
This is the real source of the difficulty, 
and the liberal clergy will be very unwise 
to relax their efforts to banish it from 
public worship on the plea that it is only 
a canticle after all. 


* * * 


None of the Easter Conferences arouse 
in us a livelier interest than that of the 
National Union of Shop Assistants. It 
is the one occasion in the year when a 
large body of men and women, upon 
whose promptness and politeness the 
whole community depends for the comfort 
of daily life, makes itself articulate and 
formulates its demands upon public con- 
sideration. It will hardly be denied by 
anybody with knowledge of the facts that 
many shop assistants are underpaid and 
overworked, while the grievance of the 
living-in system, especially in the drapery 
trade, ought to have been removed long 
ago. At the same time the difficulties 
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of effective combination are very serious, 
and other classes of workers, the conditions 
of whose labour gives them more contact 
and cohesion, find it easier to focus 
attention upon their grievances. Hven 
at the time of their annual conference 
some of the newspapers show an almost 
culpable indifference to their proceedings, 
guided no doubt by the journalistic instinct 
for the subjects which interest or entertain 
their readers. But an age that loves shop- 
ping is much to blame if it fails to take 
a lively interest in the welfare and happiness 
of the assistants, who are expected to 
study our whims and to be always prompt 
and obliging and well-dressed, no matter 
how poor, tired, and dispirited they may be. 
We make tremendous demands upon 
them, and give them far too little personal 
thought or public sympathy in return. 


* * * 


The annual Conference of. the National 
Union of Teachers has been in session at 
Lowestoft this week. The President, Mr. 
W. B. Steer, of Derby, devoted his address 
to the status of the teacher. The threat- 
ened dearth of teachers, he pointed out, 
had become very serious, and was due 
to the unattractive conditions under 
which their profession was carried on. 
There must first of all be a living wage. 
At the present time there were 4,496 
certificated class masters who receive 
less than £100 per year, and 5,127 certifi- 


cated class mistresses who receive less, 


than £70 per year. ‘‘ The potential 
recruits will not enter the teaching pro- 
fession,’’ he said, ‘‘ until the nation can 
assure an eventual salary of at least £200 
per year to every man and £160 to every 
woman who responds to the call, with 
higher remuneration still should their 
industry and success, and the smiling 
face of fortune, lead to the head-teacher- 
ship of a school.’”’ 


* * * 


Mr. Steer also pleaded that there must 
be more scope for the play of ambition in 
the teaching profession. This could be 
secured by a system of promotion from 
the teaching ranks to administrative posts 
and inspectorships. 


** It should not be deemed presump- 
tuous,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the newly certifi- 
cated teacher to dream that he may one 
day become Chief Inspector of England 
or Wales, or, maybe, Permanent Secretary 
of the Board of Education: In every 
other profession there is the advantage 
of prospect, and teaching would acquire 
a different estimation if it led naturally to 
those posts of responsibility and control 
for which it is the best, because the most 
natural, kind of preparation. . . . The 
constant supply of efficient teachers will 
never be secured until the better paid 
posts of the profession of education are all 
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put within the teacher’s reach, and this 
plan would make administration more 
effective, inspection more rational, and 
teaching infinitely more hopeful, and there- 
fore more effective. . . . The widening of 
the outlook of the teacher is necessary in 
order that the best men and women may 
be attracted to the work, and if university 
training be essential for the higher service, 
that but proves that the Government 
ought, long ere this, to have arranged that 
a university career shall be provided for 
every new entrant into the profession.’’ 


* * * 


UNFORTUNATELY, booming trade has its 
in an increased drink bill. 
Mr. G. B. Wilson, the secretary of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, states in his 
annual letter to the Times that there was 
an increase last year of more than £5,000. 
“* Last year,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was one of 
great prosperity, and the weekly wages 
bill of the nation was probably higher 
than it has ever been before, so that it is 
not surprising, though regrettable, that a 
certain proportion of the increased earn- 
ings were expended in the purchase of 
intoxicating liquors. It is encouraging, 
however, to note that the consumption of 


alcoholic liquors, as measured by the 


figures of per capita consumption, is still 
much lower than it was during the periods 
of trade activity which culminated in 1874 
and 1899,’’ 


* * * 


Ir would be a mistake, however, to allow 
ourselves to be unduly elated by this last 
sentence. There has certainly been a 
distinct improvement, but the consumption 
per head is still terribly high. For England 
and Wales Mr. 
£3 14s. 2d. per head; for Scotland £3 
6s. 9d. per head; for Ireland £3 3s. 1d. 
per head. In the second part of his letter 
he calls attention to the undoubted influ- 
ence of this inordinate consumption of 
alcohol upon pauperism, physical deteriora- 
tion, infant mortality, and crime, a fact 
which ought never to be lost sight of in 


.our growing concentration upon other 


aspects of the social problem. 


‘* The statistics issued by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children,’’ he writes, “* give a faint in- 
dication of the suffering to the nation’s 
children caused by the drinking habits of 
our people. During the past 10 years the 
Society has dealt with cases of proved 
cruelty or neglect affecting no fewer than 
1,340,251 children, of whom 9,358 died ; 
and the number of offenders amounted to 
625,170; and the director states that ‘ it 
is not an exaggerated estimate that 90 
per cent. of the cases of neglect inquired 
into by the Society’s officers are due to the 
habits of excessive drinking on the part 
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FRIENDSHIP WITH GOD. 


S3t- 


A LITTLE time ago I read some passages 
from one of the famous sermons of St. 
Bernard the Abbot of Clairvaux, who was 
born in 1091, and was one of the most 
distinguished saints of the Roman Church, 
and is famous for his work in reviving 
and purifying Monasticism. Afterwards 
I read from the Great Quaker, William 
Penn, who was born centuries later in 
1644. One might think that a completer 
contrast could never be found than that 
between a Roman Catholic and a Quaker ; 
and yet, if we reflect for a moment, we see 
how much they have in common. So true 
is Penn’s remark that ‘‘ the Humble, 
Meek, Merciful, Just, Pious, and Devout 
souls are everywhere of one Religion ; 
and when Death has taken off the mask, 
they will know one another though the 
divers liveries they wear here makes them 
strangers.’’ St. Bernard was outwardly 
as austere and as simple as the Quaker. 
Both lived a life of abstinence and hard- 
ship; the Roman saint voluntarily in his 
bare cell, the Quaker compulsorily in 
prisons for breaking unjust laws. St. 
Bernard’s first monastery was a rude hut 
roughly put together; and he and his 
companions lived on beech nuts and on 
roots. The Quaker, after many vicissi- 
tudes in prisons, found his retirement in a 
Sussex homestead, and gave us his ‘‘ Fruits 
of Solitude,’’ ‘‘ this enchiridion,’’ as he 
calls it, this handbook or manual. The 
monk blessed God for giving him the peace 
of his abiding place, for being allowed to 
withdraw from the world. ‘‘ Trust to 
one who has had experience,’’ says St. 
Bernard, ‘‘you will find something far 
greater in the woods than you will in 
books. Stones and trees will teach you 
that which you will never learn from 
masters.”’ 

And William Penn says in his preface : 
““The author blesseth God for his retire- 
ment, and kisses that Gentle Hand which 
led him into it. For though it should 
prove barren to the world, it can never 
do so to him. He has now had some 
Time he could call his own; a Property 
he was never so much Master of before: in 
which he has taken a view of himself and 
the World.’’ And he proceeds to speak of 
Time and the World almost like a voice 
from the cloister ; and yet with a keen and 
eager zest for the joy and loveliness of 


Summary of a devotienal address, 


Life—Life in its true depth and purity 
and fulness. ‘‘I can hardly wish any 
man better than that he would seriously 
consider what he does with his Time: 
How and to what ends he employs it; 
and what returns he makes to God, his 
Neighbour, and Himself for it. Will he 
ne’er have a Leidger for this? This the 
greatest wisdom and work of Life. To 
come but once into the world, and trifle 
away our true enjoyment of it, and of 
ourselves in it, is lamentable indeed... . 
«, . . We understand little of the Works 
of God, either in Nature or Grace. We 
pursue False Knowledge, and mistake 
education extremely. We are violent in 
our affections, confused and unmethodical 
in our whole life ; making that a burthen, 
which was given for a Blessing, and so of 
little others : 
Misapprehending the true Notion of Hap- 


Comfort to ourselves or 


piness, and so missing of the Right Use of 
Life and way of haply living. 

« And till we are persuaded to stop, and 
step a little aside, out of the noisy Crowd 
and incumbering Hurry of the World, and 
Calmly take a prospect of Things, it will be 
impossible we should be able to make a 
right judgment of ourselves, or know our 
own Misery. But after we have made the 
just Reckonings which Retirement will help 
us to, we shall begin to think the World 
in great measure Mad, and that we have 
been in a sort of Bedlam all this while.”’ 

“* Reader,’’ he adds, «« whether young or 
old, think it not too soon or too late to 
turn over the leaves of thy past life : and be 
sure to fold down where any Passage of it 
may affect thee. And bestow thy remainder 
of Time to correct those Faults in thy 
future Conduct : be it in relation to this 
or the next life. What thou wouldst do, 
if what thou hast done were to do again, be 
sure to do as long as thou livest, upon the 
like occasions.’ 

That should suffice as a sufficient com- 
mendation of Penn’s ‘‘ Fruits of Solitude.”’ 
Let me turn to speak briefly of what it 
may sum up for us in our own experience, 
namely, friendships—friendship of devout 
books, friendship of devout persons, but 
above all, Friendship with God. We can 
imagine the richness of the simple heart 
that grew these pleasant fruits of reflec- 
tion ; that found calm after a fevered and 
tumultuous youth; that heard tender 
messages of communion and consolation 
in silence and in retreat, and found the divi- 
nest and sweetest of all companionships 
at the centre of solitude. And it may be 
so with us. It has been said: ‘‘ We 
mortal millions live alone’’; and this is 


At the 
core of our life we seem lonely and isolated ; 


true—sometimes very sadly true. 


we have a privacy which no one can quite 
penetrate. No—neither friend, nor lover, 
nor husband, nor wife; not even our- 
selves. I am at bottom a mystery to 
myself as you are to yourself. There is a 
veil before our most inward Holy of Hollies, 
which even we ourselves know not how to 
lift or to withdraw. The last shrine, the 
hidden secret of our personality is there. 
In this lonely interior solitude we each 
separately live our deepest life. We are 
apart; we seem strangers and aliens to 
each other in the things that matter most. 
I walk through deserts and in a world of 
my own. I sail the seas of the spirit-world 


alone. No one knows me. No one except 
—and what a tremendous exception it is— 
except God. Alone, yet not alone, for the 
Father is with me. Alone, yet not alone. 
The exception is a universal and complete 
exception. It negatives and annihilates 
all I’ve said about isolation and apartness 
and solitude. The deserts are now deserts 
that blossom as the rose, and blow with 
all the perfumes of Arabia. The sea is 
full of sails, for God is with me, and in 
God I find again my fellow men whom I 
cannot understand except in God; whom 
I cannot join except in His uniting spirit. 
For God is the spirit of friendship and the 
bond of peace, and the place and tie of our 
communion. Iam no longer lonely in Him. 
Isolations coalesce and merge in Him. 
Our separations are broken down; our 
distrusts and reservations, our coldnesses 
and suspicions all disappear in Friendship 
with God. Your need of Him is my need 
of Him. Your joy of Him is my joy of 
Him, and apart from you I may not be 
fulfilled in Him, because we are members 
oneof another, in one body under One Head. 
The same blood of God runs through us, 
and pulses in our hearts. Our separation 
becomes unity. We being many become 
one manin Christ. Asa great mystic said : 
‘* We behold that which we are, and we 
are that which we behold, because our 
being, without losing anything of its own 
personality, is united with the Divine 
Truth.”’ 

And this ‘‘ Friendship with God”’ 
changes, transforms, transfigures every- 
thing. It is the one thing that makes the 
It is the 


one secret Love that makes all other loves 


worth, the Timelessness of life. 


true, and pure and precious. It is the one 
smile of benignity and gladness that hghts 
up the face of the world, and makes its 
mystery divine and accessible and homely. 
It is what makes our fellow-mortals no 
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longer strangers and aliens, but children 
of the same family—a beloved, sacred 


fellowship, a true Church of Christ. It is | 


what makes work a service of affection. 
It redeems our drudgery with the spirit 
of a Christ-like love. Wherever we go, in 
whatever state we are in, we may have 
God with us as the unseen friend, the in- 
visible presence, the hidden companion. 
The flame of a heavenly altar burns with 
worship in our several hearts, and all the 
flames are one flame—that ‘* simple 
Flame” which Dante saw as God. 
J. M. Luoyp THomas. 


AN OPTIMIST’S APOLOGY. 


Ir is frequently concluded in dis- 
cussions popular at debating clubs and in 
the correspondence columns of news- 
papers at certain times of the year that 
neither the optimist nor the pessimist 
is perfectly justified in his view of life. 
It is objected that life is a tangled skein 
of good and evil, that optimism no more 
than pessimism can be accepted by the 
rational man as a true explanation of 
things, that optimism and’ pessimism 
are matters of health and disposition, 
and that perfect sanity always avoids 
extremes. Now, in spite of the apparent 
reasonableness of these observations, they 
are not the less depressing and pessi- 
mistic. For my part I should prefer the 
more sincere and consistent gospel of 
Schopenhauer to this timid optimism which 
would decide in its own favour only after 
a careful balancing of pros and cons, of 
this good and that evil, as if it were purely 
a question of evidences and the sum 
total of experience. Truth is more often to 
be found in one of, or beyond these extremes, 
which, according to this kind of critic, 
perfect sanity avoids. It is useless to put 
the sum of evil under the sum of good 
and attempt to discover the  differ- 
ence by subtraction; it would be wiser, 
if any such process of calculation were 
allowed at all, to make the sum one of 
simple addition, or, in other words, take 
life as it comes without vexing ourselves 
over abstract and metaphysical specula- 
tions as to the good or evil of it as a whole. 


Good and evil are not to be compared 


or contrasted as if they were items of 
debit and credit; they are in nature too 
disparate and incomparable. They are, 
indeed, alternative, like light and darkness, 
and exclude each other from being. Evil 
and good are each positive and permanent 
in their essence as long as they endure, 
and our experience of either arises from 
the contest in our own wills of the one 
with the other for supremacy. 

But there is an optimism much more 
positive and rational than that of the 
“* cheerful idiot,’? who thinks that 
others’ misfortunes are blessings in dis- 
guise and that everything is for the 
best in this rose-garden of a world, 
For optimism of this sort is often an 
expression merely of selfish insensibility 
to the sufferings of others, of a lack of 
sympathetic imagination, or of actual 
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experience of similar pain, and this 
optimism is often the same spirit which by 
pure insensibility inflicts it upon others. 
Thus strength always scorns weakness ; 
health, sickness ; sanity, insanity ; wealth, 
poverty ; happiness, misery ; and success, 
failure; and as a contemporary writer 
has said, ‘‘ It is when we are most happily 
aware of our own physical well-being 
that we are least accessible to any concern 
for the misery of other sentient creatures.’ 
But after the first agony of loss or grief 
is spent, the hope not infrequently arises 
in the sufferer as a kind of alternative 
to the actual evil that ‘‘all is for the 
best,’’ even while at the same time 
rebutting it, but this is only when the 
evil has been endured, when the bitter 
rue has been drained, and when it has 
been realised that ‘‘ neither present years 
nor years unborn ’’ will ever restore to us 
the things we have once lost. But this 
bitter hope which arises in the outraged and 
lacerated heart is a very different thing 
from the flippant assurance that misfortunes 
are blessings in disguise, although, of 
course, this depends in some degree upon 
the source from which such assurances 
come. 

For what is optimism? I will try 
to state what, with all the abysses 
of pain not unforgotten, is my own belief 
as an optimist. Optimism is, in the 
first place, that very agony of revolt 
which arises in the throes of evil. It is 
the cry of pain on receipt of the blow, 
the tears of protest when the joy and 
meaning of life are suddenly snatched 
away, and it is also the reassurance and 
peace which spring up in the heart after 
grief has been chastened by time (but this 
is no remedy). In youth, optimism is 
ambition, love, and hope; in manhood, 
it lies in fulfilment and labour; in age, it 
is in regret and retrospect still tempered, 
perhaps, by hope. It is the centre, the 
desirable ideal, the perfect bliss to which 
we turn like sunflower to sun. from birth 
to age. It is the belief in good in 
despite of all the apparent omnipotence 
of evil. It is the law of life itself, the 
principle of growth and development, of 
love and life, procreation and preservation, 
and at last in its turn of decline and 
dissolution. It is the principle which 
makes life tolerable and possible and even 
happy day by day for hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the alternative to death and 
evil and endless pain. 

It is a belief which poets and thinkers 
of all ages have cherished and cele- 
brated that there is no evil which has 
not its antidote, and no human need 
which has not somewhere its satisfaction. 
As this is stated by Mr. Mallock, ‘‘ There 
is no desire implanted in any living creature 
which does not indicate the existence 
somewhere of that wherewithal it shall 
be satisfied. Thus for bodies numbed 
with cold there is the warmth of sun and 
fire. For tired muscles and heavy eyes 
there is sleep.. In the hunger of the lamb 
is a witness to the growing of the green 
pastuzes. Soitis with thesoul.’? Optimism 
cannot and does not dispute the existence 
and the evil of evil; it rather presents an 
alternative in good. Evil, says the optimist, 
is essentially false, the very word implies 
something that should not be (and any- 
thing which should not be in a permanent 
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and absolute sense 7s not). Evil” 
no entity, no authority, as good has a 
as truth has. Everything in his. vu 
is éither all good or all bad, since it is 
impossible for two such contradictor 
terms both to be absolute and true. An 
he from his heart and soul decides for — 
truth even though there were nothing — 
true. : aA 
To the optimist, as also, perhaps, to th 
pessunist, it does not seem that any othe 
faith than his own is possible or rational 
The difference between his own _ belief 
and that of the pessimist is, he conceives 
just that between a plenum and a vacuum, — 
philosophy and no philosophy, truth and — 
falsehood, belief and none. He may, ~ 
it is true, meet every kind of evil and mis- 
fortune, but if he be a true optimist his 
belief will only be the greater. His 
attitude may be illustrated by an adven- 
ture of Paracelsus in Browning’s poem:— 


I remember well — 

One journey, how I feared the track 
was missed, Gat 
So long the City I desired to reach a 
Lay hid, when suddenly its spires afar 
Flashed through the circling clouds. — 
You may conceive x, 


My transport. Soon the vapours closed — 
again. 
But I had seen the City, and one such 

glance 


No darkness could obscure. 


To the optimist there seems a taint of 
insanity in the philosophy of pessimism ; 
notwithstanding its show of evidence and _ 
logic, for him it is the difference between — 
health and sickness. The morbid imagin- 
ings of a diseased or distempered mind 
are no doubt subjectively real and true for 
the invalid, and to the sick there may 
seem no escape from the phantasmal 
evils and anguishes of existence, but 
as the mind recovers health all these 
horrors and their attendant logic disappear 
as those of a nightmare disappear at day- 
break. One does not escape from them 
by argument, or by intellect, but by simply 
waking up. The optimist, therefore, holds 
that all evils, actual and physical as 
they are in effect, are of the nature of 
evil dreams and darkness. (In this 
respect he shares the belief of the Chris- 
tian Scientist, but with the difference that 
he does not deny the physiological basis of 
evil, and would for physical evils seek to 


apply their physical remedies, or remove 


their physical causes.) And evil for him 
is not to be expelled, therefore, by a pitch- 
fork, but being of the nature of darkness is 
dissipated best by admitting the light, 
and when necessary for this purpose cleaning 
the begrimed windows of the body and 
soul. There is a reality and assurance 
in the experience of this faith, in peace, 
health, love,and happiness which is never 


present in the most poignant and oppressive 


horrors of delirium or disease, just as there is 
a reality in our waking moments which 


‘is superior to the most vivid of dreams. 


The passions of despair, fear, grief, he 
cannot ‘but associate, like Spinoza, with 
sickness and pusillanimity and even — 


insanity, which is perhaps their logical end. — 


Nature, as Anatole France declares, is 
never on the side of the inconsolable. 

In brief, optimism refuses point blank 
to believe in the omnipotence of evil, — ; ; 


“i [3S 


- and recoils 
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from such a _ conclusion 
as too. monstrous. and -false. ‘‘ The 
only darkness,’’ said Bacon, ‘‘ is ignor- 
ance,’’ and in a similar way the optimist 
contends that the only evil is darkness. 
Just as children outgrow the terrors of 
the dark and night-time, so the optimist 
trusts men will yet outgrow the fear of evil, 
as indeed they have outgrown some other 
superstitions. Everything must be right. 
Even the platitudes of consolation in 


common and sometimes insincere use have 


a profound basis in this ultimate belief in 
good, although this is often expressed 
obscurely : 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


A man who does not possess this belief 
must in some manner have lost his way 
and missed his immortal human destiny. 


¥. H. M.- 
Peierls 


OUR VILLAGE. 
I 


To catch the spirit of our village, one 
should arrive on an early spring morning 
after a long night journey from a far place 
where no hills are. In a moment the 
jaded sense and the jarred nerves are 
soothéd and restored. For in that mo- 
ment the whole soul is bathed in the balm 
distilled out of the ages of ancient peace, 
or ever the tribe of man awoke to life and 
love and their attendant pain. In the 
early morning the Hills have not quite 
settled back into their places after their 
rhythmic dance beneath the moon, to 
which Ceridwen summons them night after 
night; they have not yet put on their 
look of majestic boredom, and one sur- 
prises in their green verdure the glint of 
their drowsy-lidded eyes, and in the un- 
dulating lines of their contour the sub- 
siding motions of their heaving bosoms. 
None of the villagers have witnessed this 
Titanic dance, or for that matter seen the 
revels of the Little People around the pool 
of Tylwyth Tég, which everybody knows 
goes on. None, save one; and he is but 
one of the ‘‘ fools of God.’’ Alone he 
lives in a rude hut in a cleft of the hills, 
and no fear has he of the tempest or dark 
or death or doom. With the repute of 
something out of gear, of being daft and 
fey, goes strangely a respect as for a pious, 
proud and precious character. Indeed, the 
man is a miracle. 
agaist him, he has preserved his heart 
fresh and green, his vision pure and his 
faith undimmed. His tragedy has not 
embittered, but rather mellowed his re- 
lations to men. Had he chosen to curse, 
none had right to offer reproof, for he has 
had cause to curse. But his good angel 
prevailed. His story takes you a genera- 
tion back. The village belle had dismayed 
a galaxy of suitors by choosing for her 
mate this man, then a rising mechanic. 
Something in the dark eyes distinguished 
him from the rest of his compeers, and 


. though not so glib of tongue, nor. so ob- 


trusive in masculine grace, his quiet 
strength and reserve and worth seemed to 
have won recognition and affection. To 
hasten the marriage, the girl made up her 
mind to add to the domestic funds by 
taking a situation in a London house ; she 


With all the stars 


-at the Passmore Hdwards 


could thus also see a little of the world ere 
settling down. Letters were few to village 
addresses in those days, but twin hearts 
know modes of communication all their 
own. Several years passed, and the bride 
did not return. Then came a message 
from a mutual friend, a comrade of the 
rosier days, announcing the sad news of a 
sudden fever and her death. Some sou- 
venirs of their courtship followed soon 
after. The lover believed, and for a time 
the light went out of his life. But his love 
had been too virile, too sacred to sufier 
eclipse. Nay, the physical separation only 
served to idealise a passion so spiritual, and 
her memory became a star to be wor- 
shipped, a perfumed altar-flame on which 
he sprinkled day by day the incense of his 
dearest desires. The man went about like 
them who have scen the vision of the Holy 
Grail, like them who have awakened out of 
a dream in which the very Christ has shown 
his wounds, like them who daily taste the 
gladness of the Lord. 

A well-meaning person, familiar with 
the true facts, and pitying a good man’s 
misplaced trust, furnished a hint that sent 
the lover to London. Ere the train reached 
the city, at a suburb station, into the 
compartment where the distressed man 
sat came the friend he had trusted, and 
with him the lost bride with their child in 
her arms. The quondam village comrade 
and village bride had married, and to hide 
their treachery had made up a tale of 
death. For months the wretched man, 
wounded in his holiest nature, disappeared 
from the ken of men; but one day he 
came back, He was seen walking on the 
hills with his face to the dawn. Some- 
thing in him had snapped; but his in- 
telligence remained, and there also re- 
mained a gentleness of manner, a courtesy 
to women, a tenderness to children, that 
have marked him ever since. This lonely 
man, betrayed in friendship and in love, 
has not lost his faith in men. All over the 
hillside where his home is perched all kinds 
of plants grow in the clefts of the crags, on 
the mossy knolls, festooning the bare rocks. 
They are the hermit’s contribution to the 
beauty of the world, and emblematic of his 
place in the sun. One cannot chafe at a 
lesser pain when one remembers the 
patient sweetness of the man who was 
deceived, but has remained true, who was 
belied, but has still believed. 

He says, and he lies not in other matters, 
that the Hills are great motherly Beings ; 
and as fairies of fortune dance around the 
cradle of a goodly child, so these Hills glide 
in corybantic coils around the village, 
guarded by their grandeur, nurtured by 
their oxygenated breath, and caressed by 
their entwining arms. Like the infant 
Jupiter amid a group of adoring goddesses, 
so lies, embosomed and embowered amid 
the grassy and the wooded hills, our village. 

Je 1. DD. 


Tue Jowett Memorial Lecture will be 
delivered by Professor Gilbert Murray on 
Wednesday, April 22, 1914, at 8.30 p.m. 
Settlement, 
Tavistock-place, W.C. The subject will be 
“*The Conception of Another Life.’’ 
Admission free by ticket to be obtained on 
application to the Warden at the Settlement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Sir,—I should be obliged if you would 
kindly allow me to make use of your 
columns to follow up the appeal you were 
recently so good as to insert from Mr. Monks 
for the £50,000 Fund. I have to acknow- 
ledge with profound gratitude the wonder- 
ful response made during the last two years 
by our people to the plea raised at the 
Triennial Conference at Birmingham. The 
ministry of the churches on its roll have 
learned once more how generous is the 
support rendered to them by our laity 
and we have all thanked God for the 
evidence of the heartfelt co-operation 
between the British and Foreign Unitariar 
Association and the National Conference 
without which this fine achievement woulc 
have been impossible. Knowing, as 1] 
have reason to do as much as any man. 
the great part in bringing us all togethe: 
in this grand united effort taken by th: 
late lamented John Harrison, I wish tha‘ 
he could have lived to see the fruits reapec 
from his labours in the cause. What ha: 
been done will be a monument to hi: 
memory. We have, however, not ye 
quite completed our task. We have had : 
stimulus given to us to complete it by) 
Whitsuntide in a most generous offer by 
Mr. Robert Blake of a second £500 in cas 
it is done by then. The latest figures shoy 
£48,346 promised and £40,776 paid. Nov 
the object of this appeal is to let our peopl 
know the vital need of reaching £50,000 
including the £500, by Whitsuntide.. In 
deed, it must be done; and I have a wor 
to say about the way to do it. Figure 
placed in my hands by the indefatigabl 
treasurer, Mr. Monks, to whom, and _ tc 
Mr. Harwood, the equally splendid secre 
tary, much of our success is due, show th: 
gradation and number of the gifts promise: 
up to date. 


Average 

No. of per Donor. 
Donations. Total. in £. 
108 £100 and over £40,450 0 0 © 37454 
152 under £100 to £20 4911 2.0 82°31 
130) ag £20 to £10 1468.18 5 10°88 
LIS oa £10 to £5 883 11 9 511 
503 i £5 632 4 4 1 26 
1,071 £48,345 16 6 £45 2 10 


While these figures bear ample evidenc: 
of the generosity I have referred to, | 
hardly think that 173 can exhaust th 
number of those who would be willing t« 
give from £5 to £10, or that 503 include 
all from whom smaller sums up to ££ 
might reasonably be expected. The 
smallest will be acceptable. I ask ow 
religious democracy to come in to take 
their share. What is really wanted is « 
canvass of all our congregations, membe1 
by member, without delay, so that all 
may have the opportunity given ther 
of joining to confer this boon upon ow 
ministry.—Yours, &c., 


H. Enrizitp Dowson. 
Gee Cross, Hyde, April 11, 1914. 
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SUNDAY CLOSING. 


Dear Sirx,—I should like to call the 
attention of all friends of temperance to a 
Bill which is now before Parliament for 
the closing of public-houses on Sundays. 
It has been introduced into the House of 
Lords, has passed its second reading there, 
and is to come before the House of Com- 
mons early in May. An Act to the same 
effect has long been in force in Scotland, 
and has been found to work well, as have 
also similar Acts in Wales and Ireland. 
Why should not England have the benefit 
of a similar restriction ? The Government 
are favourably disposed towards the Bill, 
but it will require a strong support from 
public opinion to secure its passing, for the 
drink trade will no doubt oppose the Bill 
most vigorously, though I am mistaken 
if many publicans, and still more publicans’ 
wives, would not in their hearts welcome 
the passing of a Bill which would secure 
them a weekly day of rest. 

Information on the subject, and a sug- 
gested form of petition, may be obtained 
by applying to the Secretary of the Central 
Sunday Closing Association, 1, Palace- 
chambers, Bridge-street, Westminster.— 
Yours, &c., : 

M. C. Martineau. 

1, Alington-lane, Letchworth, 

April 13. 


—_—$_@— 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


Srr,—I have read with much interest 
the review in your columns of Mr. J. H. 
Wicksteed’s book, ‘‘ Conduct and Charac- 
ter.’’ May I venture to point out that, 
in very many schools which provide for 
Unitarian and Trinitarian, Theist and 
Atheist, Jew, Christian and infidel, no 
hymn or lesson is permitted in which the 
name of Jesus occurs, and even the men- 
tion of God is fraught with some difficulty. 
The Moral Education League has_pro- 
vided a series of text books setting forth a 
system of morals within this limit. 

That Mr. Wicksteed barely mentions 
Jesus proves nothing more than that he 
has understood the limitations imposed 
upon him. That he has done the work 
In no narrow spirit is proved by the fact 
that of the quotations at the head of the 
chapters, two are from the Old and three 
from the New Testament, while the follow- 
ing extracts not unfairly ‘‘ indicate the 
temper ’’ of the book. ‘‘It is possible 
that the Hebrews’ sometimes sacrificed 
children in this way to their God, but 
prophets like Jeremiah preached against 
the foolish and cruel custom, and declared 
that the God of Israel hated such worship 
and would punish those who offered it. 
We are told that in these islands, before 
Christianity came, the ancient Britons 
used sometimes to sacrifice numbers of 
men and women to their gods. .... All 


providing a sound moral teaching to 
which priest, parent, or teacher may, if 


they wish, add that basis of ‘‘ loving 
obedience to a Heavenly Father ’’ which 
your reviewer desires.—Yours, &c., 


P. BRANDON-J ONES. 
Yewbank, Mill Hill, N.W.., 
April 13, 1914. 


Sir,—Will you spare me a few lines to 
make a correction? It is not exactly true, 
as the reviewer of my book of Moral 
Lessons suggests, that King Alfred’s 
‘* praying-men ’’ suddenly become in my 
hands ‘‘ thinking-men ’’—or only in the 
sense that his “* fighting-men ’’ become 
** doctors,’’ ‘‘ dirt-destroyers,’’ &c., and 
his ‘‘ working-men’’ become all who 
insist on giving good value for money. I 
have enlarged all his classes for to-day, 
and included amongst the prayer-men 
those who by word or thought help to 
make the world what our ideals pre- 
figure it. It is of course true, however, 
that those who use ‘the book are intended 
to supplement it; for it would be impos- 
sible to write a book of moral lessons based 
upon the common ground of all moral 
teachers without omitting many vital 
things, and some of those which are to 
some the most vital. But I believe I am 
right in saying that whatever our own 
position as to the basis of virtue in man, 
neither I nor my committee took it as any 
part of our purpose to supplant the re- 
ligious basis of teaching. 

The difficulty of providing even re- 
ligious moral teachers with something they 
can all use is illustrated by another criti- 
cism of your reviewer’s. It was advisable 
to leave out any specific mention of Jesus 
by name, as many professing Christians 
would literally prefer not to have Him 
mentioned at all than called ‘‘ Our Lord ”’ 
if they call Him ‘‘ Jesus ’’ or ‘‘ Jesus ”’ 
if they call Him “‘Our Lord,’’ or even 
‘him ’?’ if they call him ‘‘ Him.’’ This 
is not a fancy picture, but what I know to 
be unhappily true. But this should not 


prevent teachers and parents of all per- 


suasions from referring to him in their 
own terms when I speak of some great 
saying as ‘‘in the New Testament.’’— 
Yours, &c., 
JosEPH H. WICKSTEED. 
Letchworth, April 12, 1914. 


et ge 


OLD AGE HOMES. e 


Srr,—Your reference under ‘‘ Notes 
and Jottings’’ to Old Age Homes in 
Vienna and Copenhagen reminds me that 
when walking one evening last summer 
in the beautiful hilly region that forms the 
western suburb of Budapest, my attention 
was arrested by a group of elegant-looking 
dwellings that were almost hidden by 
surrounding trees, and by a number of 
elderly men who, either singly or in groups, 
were walking along the high road toward 
the entrance to the grounds in which the 
buildings stand. On inquiry I learned 
that the delightfully situate villas formed 
one of the Homes for the Aged Poor of 
Budapest, and that the pedestrians were 
inmates returning thither. When I ex- 
pressed surprise that so many of the resi- 
dents had been granted leave of absence, 
I was informed by a Hungarian friend 


that as poverty is not considered a crime 
in Hungary, and the aged poor are not 
imprisoned, no permission to leave the 


Home is required, and that from early 


morning till late in the evening they can 
go and come just as they please. On 
further inquiry I ascertained from an 
official source that the city of Budapest 
maintains three asylums for aged poor, 
and that another to accommodate 2,500 
men will shortly be built at a cost of 
£333,333. All men and women who, 
having contributed to local taxation for 
four years, have bécome unable to support 
themselves, and have no relatives who can 
provide for them, are eligible to become 
inmates of these Homes, and are admitted 
by order of the City Council. Those poor 
persons who, although resident in Buda- 
pest, are chargeable to other communities, 
are temporarily received and cared for 
pending their removal to the place respon- 
sible for them. Such as are sick or 
feeble-minded are suitably treated in the 
hospital connected with each Home. 
Healthy inmates perfectly preserve their 
liberty and are not called upon to do any 
work, either indoors or out, but if any 
choose to volunteer for service of any 
kind they receive suitable payment ; 
and whether they work or not, all receive 
an allowance of tenpence monthly to be 
expended as they please. 

In the hospital the cost of maintenance 
of each person is 1s. 43d. daily, and in the 
Home only 1s. 0}d. Those poor persons 
who do not desire to become residents 
of a Home stay outside and receive an 
allowance of 12s. 6d. monthly. In the 
Homes the diet is good, ample, and varied, 
as the list before me shows, and in fine 
summer weather the meals are served in 
the open air beneath the pleasant shade 
of overspreading trees. If any inmates 
are absent at meal-times, no food is re- 
served for them. In the grounds of each 
Home there is a-two-storeyed pavilion for 
recreative purposes, from the upper bal- 
cony of which a delightful prospect is 
obtained of the wooded hills around, and 
of the city of Budapest. In the pleasant 
circumstances and surroundings thus briefly 
described do the aged poor of Hungary’s 
capital pass their last years in peace and 
comfort, free from any irritating or de- 
grading regulations.— Yours, &c., 


W. H. Survusso.e. 
Dalkeith, Chelsham-road, Croydon, 
April 11, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


The Philosophy of Religion. By George Gal- 
loway, D.Phil., D.D. International Theological 
Library. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 12s. 


THE question how much or how little 


should be included in ‘‘ philosophy of. 


religion ’’ is one that demands discussion 


and settlement. Dr. Galloway appears to 
regard as legitimate, beneath such a title, 


practically every mental discipline that 


has bearing on religion, excepting dogmatic 
theology, and also some studies whose 


oe 
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relevance to religion is very indirect. He 
divides his philosophy of religion into 
three parts :—(1) Phenomenological, deal- 
ing with the psychical and historical origin 
and growth of religion, and including some 
psychology, some ‘anthropology, and a 
certain amount of the history of religions ; 


____(2) epistemological, dealing with the sig- 


nificance and validity of knowledge in 
religion, and including more psychology, 
some history of philosophy, and a consider- 
able quantity of logic and theory of know- 
ledge ; (3) ontological, dealing with the 
ultimate truth of religion, and including 
metaphysic proper and speculative theo- 
logy. For this remarkably comprehensive 
treatment of his subject Dr. Galloway offers 
some fairly good reasons in his introduc- 
tion ; but the task he thus imposes on the 
reader .of following him through a great 
deal that is necessarily very incomplete, 
and through much that is questionable, 
is, we must confess, rather a laborious 
one ; whilst to review the whole adequately 
within a reasonable limit of space is not 
possible. 


Dr. Galloway has his own point of view, 
which he calls ‘* personal idealism,’’ and 
no one can object to that : but it is obvious 
that, in a matter like ‘‘ philosophy of 
religion ’’ everything practically depends 
on the point of view, and if you know that, 
you know all a man has to say. A philo- 
sophy of religion which should begin 
simply by setting side by side, without 
prejudice, various points of view, possible 
philosophical attitudes towards religion, 
would be most useful and welcome. After 
all there cannot be much difference of 
opinion about the subject-matter ; religion 
is a definite evaluation of life in spiritual 
terms, and the real question for philo- 
sophy of religion is surely just what 
justification, if any, philosophy can find 
for the religious view of life. Not, indeed, 
that it matters ultimately very much 
whether philosophy justifies religion or not ; 
genuine religious experience carries its 
own. justification with it, and it seems not 
improbable that, even if science and philo- 
sophy demonstrated the postulates of 
religion to be vain and illusive, religious 
experience would still survive untouched. 
It is here the heart that instructs the 
anderstanding, and not the understanding 
that instructs the heart. Religion lives by 
faith, and the most we can hope for is to 
show that science does not invalidate such 
faith, and that there are philosophical 
ways of viewing experience which make 
faith easier. Theism is, of course, what 
Dr. Galloway offers, Theism which is 
neither Deism nor Pantheism, and holds that 
God is at once transcendent and immanent, 
the absolute ground of the world, and yet 
totally distinct from the world, master of a 
universe destined for good, and yet allowing 
an almost unlimited wandering off into 
evil, source and sustainer of the life of 
individuals, yet not identifiable with that 
life, and so on through the whole round of 
familiar paradoxes. This Theism Dr. Gal- 
loway supports by various arguments. 
His philosophy is something like that of 
James Ward: The Universe is composed 
of multitudinous individuals, centres of 
experience, whose interactions produce all 
development, but, since out of bare 
pluralism you can never get unity, it is 


ground in which all individuals have their 
being. This is the first line of argument. 
The problem of interaction troubles Dr. 
Galloway: he wants a homogeneous 
medium in which his monads can act 
and react on each other, and he is not 
satisfied to accept Ward’s suggestion of 
‘* sympathetic support.’’ He therefore 
postulates, at the basis of the developing 
world, a ‘‘ universal medium,’’ the first 
creation of the world-will, something 
between God and the world, and yet— 
once more the paradox—not between 
them! It is all the old, old difficulty of 
the many and the one, the one and the 
many ; how, if you start with plurality, to 
get to unity ; how, if you start with unity, 
to get to plurality. Religion says that 
God is all in all, that we, as individuals, 
have no life apart from God, that our true 
life is only in Him—even to “‘ lose our- 
selves ’’ in Him—and yet that we are inde- 
pendent, free individuals, that God and 
the ego cannot change places. No philo- 
sophy in the world can justify that paradox, 
nor show us how both sides are true. 
Only religion can sustain the paradox, 
and of religion it is the very life. Pan- 
theism, says Dr. Galloway, declares that 
‘all is one’’; Theism, on the other 
hand, says ‘‘ all depends on one,’’ and 
between these there is a world of difference. 
There may be, but the point is that religion 
says both, and knows both to be true. 
Religion is too big for philosophy. Dr. 
Galloway’s second main line of argument 
for the theistic position is the familiar 
one that, because the religious conscious- 
ness demands a Supreme Value in the 
universe, therefore such Supreme Value 
must be, or the Universe is irrational. 
This is a form of the ontological argument, 
and it is about the only argument religion 
can produce. All we can say in the end 
is that religious experience is its own 
justification; no amount of philosophy 
will give religion, but from the basis of 
religious experience several interesting 
philosophies can be reached. On the 
whole Dr. Galloway is very fair, though we 
think his dread of Pantheism and Abso- 
lutism rather exaggerated. Considering the 
magnitude of the task he set himself he has 
carried it out well, and if not original, is 
interesting. S. A. M. 


_—_ wa 


ENGLAND’S PEASANTRY AND OTHER Ks- 


says. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


ALL readers who have romantic memories 
of Dr. Jessopp’s earlier volumes will wel- 
come this last ingathering of the fruit of 
his busy pen. He was the pleasant mixture 
of country parson and religious anti- 
quarian to the end, with interest almost 
equally divided between the men of his 
parish and the men of the past. But 
humanity always triumphed, and it is the 
human touch in his essays which makes 
them so delightful. Here he has added 
to his studies of the peasantry and the 
rural clergy, mingling his own shrewd 
observation with the romance of parish 
registers and whimsical stories of bygone 
worthies. In the essays on St. William 
of Norwich and St. Martin of Tours he 


necessary to postulate a unifying world- \returns with unabated zeal to the world 


of the medieval chronicler, and the volume 
1s rounded off with two essays in which 
he appears as the intrepid ecclesiastical 
reformer, a part he always played with 
courage, not entirely, it has been whispered, 
to his own advantage when the deaneries 
fell vacant, to which, little to the credit of 
either Church or State, he was never 
appointed, 


Tue Sprriruat Messacr or Dante. By 
the Right Rev. Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 5s. net. 


Or making many English books about 
Dante there is no end. We should be 
sorry to be without Church and Symonds, 
Maria Rossetti, Wicksteed and Gardner ; 
but do not they provide all that the 
beginner of serious intention really needs ? 
We suppose, however, that it is in the 
order of things for American lectures to 
be printed in this book-making age, and 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter is one of the 
golden-mouthed preachers, who is sure of 
his public. The preface informs us that 
the lectures were given ten years ago, 
that they are “‘ simply thoughts on re- 
ligious experience as exemplified in Dante’s 
poem,’’ and that they are ‘‘ compilations 
from notes—not written lectures.’’ Those 
who want exhortation and teaching ad- 
ministered to them in terms of Dante, 
without any of the stern mental applica- 
tion which the study of Dante involves, 
will find here much to their taste. Only, 
let them not be surprised if, when they 
turn from the easy flow of these sermonic 
pages to the Divina Commedia itself, they 
fail to understand it. 


——_———— 


Tue fourth volume of Essays anp 
Stupies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion, which has been collected by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Herford (Oxford, at the Claren- 
don Press. 5s. net) does not carry the 
weight of so many distinguished names 
as its Immediate predecessor. It is good 
that work should be valued for its intrinsic 
worth, apart from achieved reputation, and 
this no doubt is a virtue which the inner 
circle of the English Association is anxious 
to promote; but in a volume which is 
also intended to make its appeal to the 
general reader some information of a 
personal kind, if only in the form of a 
prefatory note, would be welcome. Of 
the seven essays ‘‘ English Prose Num- 
bers,’? by Professor Oliver Elton, a 
highly technical discussion of the laws 
of rhythm in English prose, is perhaps the 
most important. For students of poetry 
there is a contribution to the fairly familiar 
theme of ‘‘ Platonism in Shelley,’’ by 
Mr. L. Winstanley ; while the taste of the 
quite modern man is catered for in a 
discussion of the Plays of Mr. John Gals- 
worthy by Mr. A. R. Skemp. “ 


We have received NONCONFORMIST 
ARCHITECTURE by Ronald P. Jones, M.A. 
(London, at the Lindsey Press. 1s. 6d.). 
As the contents of the volume appeared 
recently in our own columns we are perhaps 
precluded from the usual task of criticism. 
Mr. Jones has achieved the distinction of 
a first essay in an untrodden field. We 
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hope that he will elaborate his historical 
notes and his practical hints and sugges- 
tions in a larger work. Meanwhile he 
will have rendered a much needed service 
to all who are concerned with the designing 
of buildings for Nonconformist worship, 
if he persuades them to think out the 
whole problem from the beginning. Gothic 
architecture is the expression of a ritual. 
Nothing more false in art and more 
distressing to sensitive taste can well be 
imagined than the bad Gothie interiors of 
many modern Free Churches, furnished 
with highly varnished pews and a hideous 
rostrum. In comparison the quiet restraint 
of the old fashioned meeting house has a 
great deal to commend it. Mr. Jones has 
enriched his volume with twelve illustra- 
tions, including such excellent examples 
as Friars-street Chapel, Ipswich, and the 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich. We are sorry 
that he has not included Cross-street 


Chapel, Manchester, which for dignity and. 


richness of effect is one of the noblest 
Nonconformist interiors in the country. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 
Il.—TnHe Gopprss or Wispom. 


We shall try to understand what the 
Greeks thought about their highest ideal 
by calling to mind the many symbols they 
employed to express those thoughts in 
their great temple. In the sacred chamber, 
surrounded, guarded and decorated by the 
series of beautiful columns, stood the great 
figure of Athene, the goddess of Wisdom. 
From the measurements we possess of the 
temple itself and the description of the 
statue given by the ancient writer Pau- 
sanias, we should think it very large for its 
home. It stood thirty-eight feet high 
and held in its right hand a figure of Victory 
eight feet high. The great statue was 
made of gold and ivory. It was first carved 
in wood and then overlaid with the more 
precious substances. All of it that repre- 
sented flesh, the face, neck and hands, 
were of ivory, and the dress was of gold 
plates beaten out to the shape of its folds, 
and the eyes were of precious stones. We 
can scarcely wonder that such a figure has 
not been preserved, for spoilers would not 
allow gold, ivory and precious stones to 
remain after its worship had ceased to be 
carried on; and the wood would have 
decayed. We have, however, the de- 
scription of Pausanias, and there are two 
marble figures of smaller size which are in 
all probability like the great one of the 
Parthenon in design. At any rate, it is 
from these copies that we have to re- 
construct our figure of the goddess o 
Wisdom. 5 

Athene stood in the temple as a calm 
and dignified woman, erect upon her 
pedestal, smilingly looking directly in front 


of her. One hand rested upon a shield by: 


her side, about which a serpent was coiled. 
The other hand held outstretched a figure 


of Victory, which seemed to be offered to. 


the spectator. On her head there was a 
helmet of elaborate decoration, for three 


sphinx-like figures rested upon its crown. 
An ornament of strange design was arranged 
over her shoulders’ and consisted of a 
number of small serpents, held together by 
a kind of brooch representing a Gorgon’s 
head. We read that originally a spear 
was held by the hand that rested upon the 
shield, though how the artist arranged it 
is difficult to see fron the copies that have 
come down to us. 

Now if we try to place ourselves in the 
small space before this figure and gather 
what its symbolism would teach us, we 
shall probably get some idea of the thought 
of the Greeks in their conception of wisdom. 
The first thing we would observe is the 
figure of Victory, for that would be nearest 
to us. The goddess offers Victory on 
certain conditions, and these are indicated 
by the other symbols arranged about the 
large figure. The Gorgon’s head, the 
cape of small serpents and the larger one 
coiling near the shield, are all suggestions 
of evil; for not only in the story of Eden 
told in the Book of Genesis, but in many 
other religious legends of ancient times, 
the serpent forms the emblem of evil. But 
here in this statue we have the suggestion 
that evil is overcome. Many small ser- 


pents have been killed and hung as trophies. 


about the neck; and although the great 
serpent is not dead, it is kept within 
proper limits by the shield. So the thought 
given is that evil has been conquered. 
That is why Wisdom offers its worshippers 
Victory. 

Then we note that the figure is crowned 
with an elaborate helmet, decorated with 
three strange figures: a sphinx in the 
centre and a gryphon on either side. The 
helmet plays a very important part in all 
picturesque teaching. We remember the 
wonderful helmet of Mercury, with its 
magic wings ; the wishing cap of so many 
fairy stories; and in “The Blue Bird ’”’ 
Tyltyl wears a little green hat with a 
diamond ‘which reveals to him the past 
and the future. And St. Paul, in his letter 
to the Ephesians, advises young Christians 
to wear a helmet as part of the armour of 
God. With the shield of Faith, the sword 
‘of the Spirit, the breastplate of Right- 
eousness, he urges us, if we would be wise, 
to have our feet shod with sandals of 
Peace and to wear the helmet of salvation. 
Indeed, one might almost think that the 


Apostle had seen this statue of Athene at 


Athens, or a copy of it at Ephesus, and 
that in his letter he appled its symbolism 
‘to the Christian character; for he thinks 
of all the accessories with which the Greeks 
clothed their great figure of Wisdom. 
St. Paul’s idea is that we should possess 
such a character as to be able to resist all 
the suggestions of evil; and that was the 
lesson taught by the Greeks in this statue. 
The gryphons are the symbols of ‘‘ the 
troublous powers of the earth,’’ and the 
sphinx is always used, whether it is found 
in Assyria, Egypt, India or Greece, to 
indicate the great problems of life, diffi- 
culties that the human mind can scarcely 
solve. Athene wears the helmet of success 
over problems and evil forces. This is the 
sign that she is wise, 

All the young Greeks of Athens, as all 
the young people of the Western lands 
and more recent times, wished to be wise. 
The great thinkers and artists had given 
them this valuable suggestion in the statue 


characteristics 


| spirit. 


erected in their sacred place, that it was not 
only requisite that they should learn — 
science and music and dancing, but they _ 


must learn also how to overcome evil if- 


they would be wise ; and that in proportion — 


to their succeeding in this they would be 
able to undertsand something of the great 
problems of life, and approach the solution 
of ** the Riddle of the Universe.’’ 

Athene was said also to wear a beautiful 
robe which feli in graceful folds to her feet. 
It was of a beautiful colour, and must have 
looked dazzling to the beholder, for over 
the ground of real gold it was brightened 
with some kind of enamel or paint, so as 
to represent the colour of the sky of a 
brilliant dawn. As a colour it harmonised 
with the pink-tinted ivory cheeks and 
seemed to echo the satisfied smile that 
played about the mouth. Mr. Ruskin 
says of this ‘* robe of light, saffron colour, 
or the colour of daybreak,’’ that it covered 
Athene ** wholly with favour and love.’’ 
How lovely must have been her appear- 
ance, and what a feeling of calmness and | 
satisfaction must it have induced upon the 
minds of all who looked at it intelligently 


and thought of it sympathetically—the — 


attainment of wisdom producing the beauty 
and joy of love enveloping them like a 
saffron-coloured robe, and giving them the 
hopeful feeling that comes with a bright 
dawn. The thought of this robe was such a 
pleasure to the Athenian maidens that one 
like it was woven yearly by them with 
great ceremony, and was carried by them 
in a great procession to their beautiful 
temple. 

However, we must not forget that the 
figure in the Parthenon wore over this 
beautiful saffron robe a much smaller one, 
which fell over the shoulders and left arm ; 
and this was not so peaceful in its sugges- 
tion. It was the one made up of small 
serpents and held together by the Gorgon 
head. It certainly reminded the spectator 
that all effort was not over when the 
peaceful robe was secured. The Gorgon 
head suggested the hard qualities of un- 
sympathetic spirits which in their coldness 
were capable of turning hearts to stone. 
The battle against evilis never ended. We 
might attain a very high degree of wisdom 
and yet we shall find that there are many 
evil things still to be watched and fought 
against. When we become in some degree 
wise we are apt to look down upon those 
who are not so wise with scorn and cold 
contempt. Athene wears trophies of such 
over her shoulders, as 
though to say that in supreme Wisdom 
these little serpents of evil and the cold 
contempt of superiority are dead. 

Thus, in our attempt to imagine our- 
selves in the sacred chamber of the Par- 
thenon temple, looking up at the great 
figure of Athene, we have been led to some 
lofty suggestions of thought. Though the 
work we have been contemplating is the 
work of pagan Greece, we have seen that 
the suggestions are not very wide of our 


}own more modern and Christian thoughts. 


They agree in a striking way with the great 


| Apostle of the Gentiles in their form and 
They tell us that we all have many | 


evil propensities to guard against, and 


thas in proportion to our overcoming them 
we shall attain Wisdom. The Athene of 
'the Greeks is not far removed from the 


thought of the Holy Spirit of the Christian 
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; indeed, as we saw last week, the 
e g statue was used at one os as the 


p Sophia, he. Christian Divine Wisdom, 
It is good to know that the spirit of 
Has Wisdom 1 1s for ever offering to us a 


ay win the brighé saffron ribo of Love 
ch, like the beautiful dawn of a new day, 
give us hope and encouragement, for 
rther conquests over evil, and bestow 
pon us a peace that the world can neither’ 
e nor take away. 

bie} Lucktnc TAVENER, 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


—_—____. 


AN INDEPENDENT LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN THE. 
PHILIPPINES. 


_ By tue Rev. J. T. SuNDERLAND. 


_ PrERsons interested in the progressive 
religious developments of our time may 
_ well be glad to have their attention called 
to the “Iglesia Filipina Independiente,’’ 
_ sometimes known as the Aglepayan Church 
of the Philippines, because it has at its 
head the Rev. Gregoria Aglepay, who 
bears the title of Obispo Maximo. On 
setting out on my present journey to the 
Orient, I was requested by Dr. Wendte, 
the Foreign Secretary of the American 
‘Unitarian Association, to carry the 
- fraternal greetings of the Association to 
Bishop Aglepay (among other representa- 
tives of Liberal Religion in different. 
countries), and to bring back such infor- 
_ mation as I might be ‘able regarding his 
religious movement. What follows is the 
‘result of two extended and very cordial 
interviews held with Bishop Aglepay, 
and also of inquiries made in a number 
of directions among not only persons 
connected with this movement, but others 
—missionaries, educators, and government 
officials—who have been long in the 
islands and are well acquainted with re- 
ligious leaders and movements there. 
Before going to the Philippines I wrote 
Bishop Aglepay informing him of my 
expected visit to his country, and of my 
desire to become acquainted with himself 
and his Church. He answered my letter 
promptly, assuring me of a warm welcome, 
and of his interest in Unitarian thought. . 
As soon as practicable after my arrival 
in Manila I called at his cathedral in the 
Filipino part of the city, where I had a 
very frank and interesting interview with 
him of more than an hour. He inquired 
much about the history and religious 
teachings of Unitarians and the progress 
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parts, the first. containing ‘what is called 
the ‘* Gospel’’ of his Church, and the 
second part its doctrinal basis and liturgies 
and the forms of worship used at its regular 
services on Sunday, and in connection 
with baptism, confirmation, the sacra- 
ment, the burial of the dead, and on other 
occasions. 

On the Sunday morning following my 
first interview I attended worship in his 
cathedral. The building, both externally 
and internally, has the general appearance 
of a Roman Catholic Church, with pictures, 
crucifixes, a high altar, flowers, and life- 
sized statues of Christ and of Mary and 
her babe. The service, which in form 
somewhat resembled the Mass, was con- 
ducted by Bishop Aglepay himself, with 
the assistance of several priests. One of 
the priests read a Scripture lesson, and 
followed the same by what I took to be 
a very short sermon (both were in Spanish, 
and I do not understand that language). 
There was organ music, and an exceedingly 
sweet solo by a woman’s voice. The 
cathedral was well filled, but the congre- 
gation presented a somewhat unusual sight 
to one accustomed to Protestant audiences. 
Here and there were a few benches, all of 
which were occupied. Most of the area, 
however, was without seats, but was filled 


standing or sitting on the floor—here a 
group of men, there another of women or 
of youne people, yonder a cluster of 
children, in other places families—parents 
and children—formed in little circles by 
themselves. Most faced the high altar, 
though not all; the small children were 
permitted some liberty in moving about 
among parents and friends; but on the 
whole the audience was quiet and reverent. 
I never saw a Sunday congregation that 
seemed so little conventional or formal, 
or a Sunday service that seemed so much 
like family worship on a large scale. ‘T'he 
American visitor was given a seat among 
the small yroup of priests and deacons 
near the altar. Although he understood 
only a little of what was spoken during 
the service, he could not fail to feel the 
presence of the same Divine Spirit which 
makes true worship a source of joy and 
spiritual strength in all lands. 

How old is the independent Filipino 
Church movement ?—About 25 years. 
What is its strength ?—It claims to have 
24 bishops and 1,900 priests. As to its 
lay strength I have difficulty in obtaiming 
any very definite information. Different 
persons estimate its membership all the 
way from half a million to two or three 
millions. From what source does the 
movement come ?—It is a great secession 
from the Roman Catholic Church. What 
were the causes of the secession ‘—There 
were several. One was the tyranny and 
corruption of that Church. There is 
overwhelming proof that in few places in 
the world did the Roman Catholic priest- 
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hood ever sink to a lower moral level 
than in the Philippine Islands under the 
later Spanish dominance. 
|moral character of many of the priests, 
added to the heavy pecuniary burdens, 
direct and indirect, that the Church laid 
upon the people, alienated multitudes. 

Another cause which seems to have 
operated still more powerfully to create 
the secession and the organisation of a new 
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religious movement was political. The 

movement started in connection with the 

Revolution against Spanish rule. It may 

be said to be, in a sense, the religious side 

of the effort of the Filipino people to obtain © 
their political independence. The powers 

that controlled the Roman Catholic Church 

were in league with Spain. In the struggle 

between the. Filipinos and Spain’ they 

sided with Spain, being desirous of the 

perpetuation of Spanish “dominance in the 

islands. It was natural, if not inevitable, 

that the people in their revolt against 

Spain should also revolt against the 

Church which was the ally of Spain. They 

wanted a Church in sympathy with their 

own patriotic ideals, with their struggle 

for freedom, with their aspirations for a 

nationality of their own. What is the 

political attitude of the movement to-day ? 

Seemingly what it was in the beginning. 

It is plain that the Filipmo people now 

desire independence as much as they ever 

did. It would be strange, therefore, if a 

Church born out of a great national revolt 

against foreign tyranny, political as well 

as ecclesiastical, and out of a burning 

desire on the part of the nation for a_ 
career of its own, were not to-day as much 
in sympathy with the idea of national 
independence as in any past time. : 

The fact that this new Filipino Church 
favours national independence causes it 
to be criticised, sometimes severely, by 
such Americans as desire the indefinite 
retention of the islands by the United 
States. On the other hand, those Ameri- 
cans and others who regard the aspira- 
tions of the nation for a career of its own 
as legitimate look upon the fact that a 
religious movement 1s in sympathy with 
the earnest political yearnings of the 
people as by no means to be condemned. 
The fact that Bishop Aglepay was at one 
time an officer in the Filipino Army of 
Independence is cited by some as a reason 
for condemning him. But whether this is 
just or not depends upon, our view of the 
justice of the Filipino cause. 

Is this new Filipino Church likely sooner 
or later to go back to Rome, as I have 
heard one or two persons predict ?—I 
see no reason for so thinking. The break 
with the older Church seems to be com- 
plete and final. How is the new Church 
to be described ?—In its forms and cere- 
monies, its liturgies, and the general mode 
of conduct of its worship, as has already 
been intimated, it does not seem to depart 
greatly from the Roman Catholic Church, 
such departure as there is being in the 
direction of greater simplicity and the 
elimination of such elements of worship 
as to some minds may suggest idolatry or 
saint worship. This retention of many of 
the forms and observances of the Mother 
Church is natural, and perhaps not to be 
regretted, as it gives a continuity between 
the old and the new, and avoids such a 
violent break ‘as might ‘prove disastrous. 

As to ecclesiastical organisation’ and 
government, the new Church is ‘sornewhat 
more democratic than the old, although 
its priests and bishops possess considerable 
power. In two respects it makes a radical 
departure. (1) It rejects celibacy, which 
has been such a source of moral evil in 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines, and encourages its priests to marry 
and establish real homes. (2) It has no 
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Pope, and rejects all foreign ecclesiastical 
authority. 

As to the theology of the Aglepayan 
Church, I must take space to say only 
a very few words. The Church is dis- 
tinctly Christian, in the sense that it bases 
its teaching centrally upon what it under- 
stands to be the teachings of Christ. 
Nevertheless, its views of what is the teach- 
ings of Christ is not orthodox according to 
either Catholic or Protestant standards. 
It highly values the Bible, and makes much 
use of it, but rejects the doctrine of its 
infallibility, as it claims that Jesus rejected 
the infallibility of the Scriptures of his 
time. Its seat of authority it finds not in 
a book, but in reason, in conscience, in the 
Spirit of God in man. Hence, it takes the 
liberty to select from the Bible what it 
deems of the highest ethical and religious 
value, and to base its teaching on 
that. It accepts. no religious teach- 
ing, coming from the Bible or else- 
where, which seems to it to contradict 
science. Thus its view of the creation 
of the world and man is that of evolution, 
not that of the Genesis legends. Speaking 
in a general way, it distrusts, even if it 
does not wholly reject, the miraculous 
element in the Bible. It distinctly rejects 
the doctrine of the Trinity as unscriptural 
and irrational.’ Yet its reverence for 
Jesus, his life and his teaching, is very 
high. 

Is this movement to be classed with 
Protestant - Churches ?—Bishop Aglepay 
answers ‘‘ No.’ I am told that two 
different Protestant denominations have 
sought to form some connection with it, 
but have failed. Doubtless it is more 
in sympathy with Unitarianism than with 
any other form of Western Christianity, 
yet I have no reason to believe that it 
would wish to be set down as Unitarian, 
nor am I certain but that to call it Unit- 
arian would be somewhat seriously mis- 
leading. An orthodox Christian mis- 
sionary said to me, ‘‘ One thing is certain, 
it is a movement in the direction of 
Liberal Christianity.’’ Doubtless the safest 
thing is to stop with that affirmation. 
Meanwhile the movement will be watched 
with interest by all Christians; certainly 
it will be followed with great interest 
and sympathy by Unitarians. 

A serious setback, in a way, to the 
independent Filipino Church. has been 
given by the decision of the courts that 
the Church edifices of the islands built by 
the Roman Catholic Church belong to that 
body, and cannot be alienated to the 
new movement, even in cases, which 
seem to be very numerous, where whole 
congregations have joined the movement. 
Considering the fact that the edifices were 
village institutions, built by the villagers, 
and largely by forced labour, the villagers 
not unnaturally claimed the same as of 
right belonging to them, and especially 
when any community went over en masse 
to the new faith it is not strange that it 
insisted on retaining possession of its 
church edifice. I am told that Governor 
Taft, at first, at least, gave encouragement 
to this claim. I am also told by a high 
legal authority who is not favourable to 
the new movement that if its case had 
been legally well managed, the decision 
of the courts would have been the other 
way. However, as matters went, Bishop 
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Aglepay and his followers lost the Church 
edifices. Of course, financially and in the 
matter of prestige this was a severe blow, 
all the more severe because of the poverty 
of the Filipino people. It is not strange 
that after the decisions were rendered 
there was some falling off of numbers in 
the movement. However, the Philippine 
Islands are favoured with a warm climate, 
so that tents and light bamboo structures 
of small cost serve well as places of meet- 
ing and worship nearly all the year round. 
To these the adherents of the new faith 
have resorted; and I am told that it is 
questionable whether the permanent loss 
of members has been very great. What 
the future may have in store for the new 
movement, of growth or of decline, of 
course, only the future can reveal; but 
judging from the testimony which seemed 
to me most intelligent and most fair, I 
should say that at the present time the 
Independent Church, and not the Roman 
Catholic, has the sympathy of the larger 
number of the Filipino people. 


AMONG AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


As there cannot be many British teachers 
(or American either) who have, in the 
space of seven months, addressed and 
conversed with about 280 different groups 
of American girls and boys, and as I am 
just concluding this happy task, I trust 
a brief account of my _ teaching-tour, 
October, 1913, to April, 1914, inclusive, 
may possess some educational interest. 
Under the auspices of the University of 
Wisconsin, which is, perhaps, the most 
progressive cultural institution in the 
United States, I visited 32 cities, and 
confronted more than 20,000 people in 
audiences, in order to show, by means of 
publicly-delivered lessons, how the theme 
of moral and civic instruction may be 
rendered interesting and stimulating to 
young hearts and minds. In every place, 
except New York City, the meetings were 
arranged in official connection with the 
local Board of Education. The area 
covered extended from New York to Mis- 
souri, and from Wisconsin to Washington, 
D.C. Typical occasions that stand out 
in memory are those on which I taught 
classes in the cosmopolitan Bowery dis- 
trict of New York; before a big conven- 
tion of teachers at Wausau in Central 
Wisconsin ; at a city lunch club of business 
men at St. Louis; before some 2,000 
people at the New York Hudson Theatre ; 
in the presence of hundreds of mothers at 
Albany, N.Y.; and in a school at Louis- 
ville, Ky., where the children were coloured 
and all the audience also. 

Of the children it may be said, as 
summarily as truly, that they very much 
resembled children elsewhere. Occasion- 
ally, and more noticeably among those 
of superior social position, I observed 
a certain lack of concentrating power, and 
among the same class a lack of moral 
discrimination. I mean that they did 
not so quickly see a moral issue as working- 
class children. Social causes quite account 
for these characteristics, which, however 
are only superficial; and which, I am 
inclined to think, may be matched by the 
same class on the British side of the 
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Atlantic. Speaking generally, I felt very — 
much at home among the young Americans, 
and counted it a constant joy to exchange 
thoughts with them. None pleased me 
more than the little Russian Jews. 

No religious controversy ever arose in 
the discussions which followed the demon- 
strations, a fact attributable to the wise 
omission of religious instruction from the 
public schools. I may add that not much 
disposition was exhibited for debate at all. 
This was partly due to the overwhelming 
preponderance of young women in the 
assemblies of teachers, and partly to a 
long-standing habit of silence among 
American audiences. English meetings — 
are more animated, though I must confess 
there is more widespread interest in 
education in the United States than is 
England. Parent-teachers’ associations 
for example, are far commoner in America 
than on our own side of the water. These 
associations combine the parents and 
teachers of a school district in social 
gatherings and entertainments. The ques- 
tion which I think was oftenest put to me 
was whether I would advise the appoint- 
ment of special teachers of moral instrue- 
tion, or desired that each and every 
ordinary teacher in the grade schools 
(elementary schools} should undertake 
the duty. The problem always em- 
barrasses me; for, while I regard charac- 
ter-training as the supreme occupation of 
a teacher, I am well aware that a propor- | 
tion of teachers are not admirably adapted 
for the responsibility. This is another 
way of admitting that we are in a period 
of experiment and transition, and that the _ 
sooner we can introduce the subject into _ 
the normal colleges the better. As a 
matter of fact I did visit, and teach in, a 
considerable number of teachers’ training- 
schools, and can report that the students — 
and faculties were, to say the least, by no 
means indifferent to the importance of the 
subject, alike to the profession and to the 
commonwealth. ‘‘ My board,’’ said one 
training-school principal to me, ‘‘ has 
discussed the question for a year, but 
done nothing, because the members did 
not see how the subject could be prac- 
tically dealt with.’’ He kindly observed 
that I had helped to display the how. te 

Certain principles were confirmed in 
my own mind during this tour, and the 
many conversations which enlivened my 
travels. I will select two for brief notice. 
One is the extreme importance of avoiding — ‘f 
those didactic habits known as preaching __ 
and moralising. Not a soul ever com- — 
plained that I left out this dull exercise; 
I repeatedly condemned it; and the — : 
journalists who reported my lessons fre- 
quently drew attention to what appeared 
to them the novelty of the procedure. I 
venture to emphasise this point, because 
ignorant critics of the Moral Education 
League are perpetually raising futile 
objections to our non-existent propensity 
for giving solemn advice. Scores of times 
I pointed out to the audiences that the 
children had quitted the platform without 
receiving a syllable of sage counsel from me. 
The other point relates to a principle 
which I first expressed in the columns of — 
THE InQuIRER some two years ago, and 
have since carried to thousands of minds 
in America and India, namely, that good 
children need moral instruction. The pro- 
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position has a paradoxical air, I freely 
allow. Nevertheless, I think I can honestly 
affirm, not a dissentient voice has anywhere 
been raised against it. I have gone 
further, and uttered my contempt for the 
poverty-stricken idea that moral instruc- 
tion is a sort of spiritual food peculiarly 
needed by slums and tenement dwellings. 
If moral training were mainly a corrective 
bad habits, there would be a faint 
cuse for so low a conception of its proper 
field. But it is not. It is essentially a 
_ development of the true, the beautiful and 
the good in human nature ; and the richer 
the individual nature, the profounder the 
necessity for instruction, discipline and 
stimulus. F 

I may be permitted to add that Dr. F. @. 
_ Sharp, professor of ethics and philosophy 
__at the University of Wisconsin, co-operated 
_ with me in framing a new syllabus of moral 
instruction for American grade-schools. 
The document may have an interest for 
British educationists.* : 
F. J. Goutp. 


© Philadelphia, Pa., April 5, 1914. 


re _ MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
i SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tur Manchester District Sunday School 
Association held its sixty-ninth annual 
meeting on April 10 in the old Chapel, 
Chapel Hill, Dukinfield. In the morning 
a service was held, when the sermon was 
_ preached by the Rev. J. Moore, of Chester- 
field. At the afternoon meeting Mr. H. J. 
_ Broadbent, who presided, said he regarded 
it as a feature full of hope and promise 
that there were many cases where old 
_ scholars who had given up attendance 
at Sunday school and rarely attended 
church or chapel saw to it that their 
children went to Sunday school. They 
had to recognise that the children who 
_ came to the Sunday schools nowadays were, 
_ thanks to the day-school teaching they 
received, more intelligent, and therefore 
more capable of understanding what was 
_ taught them, and also more able to discern 
_ whether the Sunday school offered some- 
thing which it was worth their while to 
_ accept. Another thing they had to remem- 
_ ber was that, however much they might 
regret it, there was a tendency for the 
Sunday school to become a half-day institu- 
_ tion, and consequently the time available 
for teaching the great majority of the 
scholars was being reduced to about 
forty minutes each Sunday. Those con- 
_ siderations ought to make it very plain 
that it was incumbent upon teachers to 
make themselves as efficient as possible. It 
was, fortunately for them, an unques- 
_tionable fact that to-day the aids for the 
_ teacher were so admirable that everyone 
who desired could make himself efficient. 
_ The Committee, in their general report, 
gave details of the work done by the 
__ Association during the year. It was 
matter for considerable satisfaction that 


been conveyed to the Association by the 
generosity of Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy. 


re * To be obtained from the Secretary of the 
_ Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
_ Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


the Blackpool Convalescent Home had 
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Concerning the Barleycrofts Convalescent 
Home for Young Women, the Rev. Law- 
rence Scott had generously reduced the 
selling price from £1,000 to £850. This 
had made it possible for the Association 
to effect the purchase of the property 
without undue delay by means of the par- 
tial response of the schools to the appeal 
for the raising of a special fund. There 
was now a pressing need for the enlarge- 
ment of the house so that it might accom- 
modate a sufficient number of guests to 
make it self-supporting, and contributions 
were urgently required from those schools 
which had not responded to the appeal. 
A passage in the report was as follows :— 
‘* It has long been the feeling of members of 
your Committee that many teachers are 
in need of help for doctrinal instruction, 
which might be afforded by supplying them 
with a simple statement of religious faith, 
and that a real responsibility is laid upon 
this Association to see that our young 
people shall not be left without clear 
guidance in this matter of great vital 
import for their future welfare. In the 
conviction that the optional use of a 
statement of doctrine has no likeness 


| whatever to the fixity of authoritative 


dogma, your Committee has attempted to 
fulfil this responsibility in a manner 
that cannot put the slightest bondage upon 
anyone. There had to be a choice between 
the liberty to do nothing and the equal 
liberty to do something to guide the young 
to the possession of a definite faith to live 
by. Consequently a statement has been 
prepared and discussed, in the issuing of 
which the Sunday School Association in 
London offered to co-operate, with the 
result that in its final shape it will be 
published by the London Association for 
those schools and teachers in our denomina- 
tion desiring to use it.’’ 

The adoption of the report was moved 
by the chairman, seconded by the Rev. A. 
Thornhill, and passed, after discussion of 
an amendment moved by the Rey. H. 
Enfield Dowson, and seconded by the Rev. 
Charles Peach (Manchester) deleting the 
paragraph in the report beginning ‘‘ In 
the conviction that the optional use of a 
statement of doctrine has no likeness 
whatever to the fixity of authoritative 
dogma,’’ which was defeated. At the 
conclusion of the formal business of the 
meeting the Chairman extended a welcome 
to the representatives of kindred associa- 
tions, who replied in short speeches. An 
invitation to hold the annual conference 
at Brookfield Church, Gorton, next year, 
was accepted. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held with the Rev. EK. G. Evans in the 
chair, when addresses were given by Mr. 
T. M. Chalmers on ‘‘ The Spirit of Modern 
Sunday School Teaching,’’ by Miss Kdith 
Gittins on “The Ideal Sunday School,” 
and by the Rev. John Ellis on “School 
and Home.” 


The Spirit of Modern Sunday School 
Teaching. 


In the course of his paper, Mr. Chalmers 
pointed out that the tendency of the 
denominational day-schools to decrease 
has thrown other churches back on to the 


| Sunday School for their definite religious 


teaching. Hence comes the reorganisa- 
tion of Sunday schools all over the country, 
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and the attention given to new methods 
and to the training of teachers. We must 
not fall behind. There is, indeed, a large 
possibility. The present system of re- 
ligious teaching in the day-school is pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory, to the children 
and the teachers alike. It may well be 
that secular education would be regarded 
more favourably if there were an institu- 
tion ready and able to undertake the 
work. The Sunday school is the natural 
place for religious teaching, and it should. 
be prepared to take it over entirely. In 
that case, the argument that any religious 
teaching in the day-school is better than 
none would no longer have any weight. 
In the meanwhile, it is the duty of the 
Sunday school to give a broad and en- 
lightened religious education; it must 
be complete in itself, continuous. and 
graded. And it must be drawn from 
every helpful source. The day-school 
does not teach our faith; therefore it is 
our duty to provide such teaching. 

By the issue of lesson notes for teaching 
the question of what to teach is being 
solved. The problem of how to teach 
still remains. The task of bringing within 
the reach of the teacher the results of 
recent work in Child Study is yet to be 
done. While one cannot but admire 
the self-sacrificing labours of the teacher, 
it is clear that more is demanded of him 
to-day. But it is hoped that this expec- 
tation will not be disappointed, in view 
of the general willingness to undertake 
social work. The modern teacher must 
not only prepare his lesson; he must 
also prepare himself. Training in teaching 
has become a necessity. It may be felt 
that the short time spent in the school 
is not worth careful training, but surely 
every teacher has ample opportunities 
for using his understanding of children 
and of the ways of dealing with them. 
Such knowledge must have the most 
far-reaching effect on the home. And it 
is needed there. Much has to be done in 
spreading modern ideas of hygiene, of 
health, and the feeding of children, and a 
creat deal has been accomplished. Yet 
nothing at present is being done to act as a 
guide towards the moral and _ religious 
training of children in the home. There 
is a vast field for the Sunday school in 
that direction which has yet to be culti- 
vated. Once teachers realise that in 
training themselves in teaching, and in 
the knowledge of children and how to 
handle them, they are doing a national 
work of the first importance for the home, 
a new life will begin for the schools also. 
As a practical suggestion, it is proposed 
that each school should appoint a suitable 
certificated day-school teacher to act 
as the leader of a circle for training in 
method and Child Study. If part of one 
evening a fortnight could be given to one 
of these two subjects and the other part 
to the preparation of the lessons under 
the guidance of the leader, a great step 
in advance would have been taken. The 
ordinary preparation class often does 
not appeal because it gets no further than 
the Sunday’s lesson. Teachers cannot 
be expected to go frequently long distances 
to a central conference. The study circle 
must, therefore, be held in each school. 
Moreover, it must be a class, not a lecture. 
Above all, it must be given by someone 
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familiar with the most up-to-date ideas 
on teaching. Alternatively, some book, 
such as Thistleton Mark’s ‘‘ Teacher and 
the Child,’’ might: be studied under the 
leader’s guidance. 


The ae things which go to the making’ 


of the modern Sunday school are, there- 


fore, these: Teaching for personality 
only, not for results; method, Child 
Study, and a true. religious education. 


The final aim is to awaken, to develop, and 
to perfect the religious personality of 
every single child. 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the East Cheshire 
Christian Union was held at Flowery 
Field on Saturday, April 4. The proceed- 
ings began with a service in the church, 
conducted by the Revs. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas and J. 8. Burgess. In his sermon 
Mr. Thomas made a strong appeal for 
intensive culture of the religious life. At 
the close of the service the annual business 
meeting was held, the Rev. H. E. Dowson 
presiding. A vote of condolence with the 
widow and family of the late Rev. W. 
Harrison ‘was passed in silence. The 
adoption of the annual reports and balance- 
sheet was moved by Mr. J. Hall Brooks, 
seconded by the Rev. H. E. Perry. A 
vote of thanks to the officers and com- 
mittee for their services during the past 
year was carried on the motion of Mr. O. 
E. Heys, seconded by the Rev. C. E. 
Reed. The following officers were re- 
elected :—President, the Rev. H. EH. Dow- 
son, B.A.; treasurer, Mr. W. Hudson ; 
secretary, the Rev. John Elhs; auditor, 
Mr. M. C. Rodgers. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the preacher, 
moved by the Rev. F. H. Vaughan, 
seconded by the Rev. George Street, 
brought the afternoon session to a close. 

A public meeting was held in the 
church in the evening, the Rev. J. 8. 
Burgess in the chair. A hearty vote of 
thanks to the minister and congregation 
of the Flowery Field Church for their 
hospitality was moved by the Rev. H. 
Ki. Dowson, seconded by Mr. W. Thompson, 
and carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman, in responding, said he 
and his people had looked forward eagerly 
to these meetings, and they were gratified 
if their efforts to entertain the visitors were 
appreciated. He referred to the sermon 
that afternoon as a challenge and a call. 
The proper attitude at such a gathering 
as that was to sit humbly and rey erently 
in the presence of those who had been 
asked to speak, and to listen with rever- 
ence and care to what the Spirit of God 
had 2M it into their hearts to say. 

Mr. George H. Leigh, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
said it had been his dut y to make aequaint- 
ance with the condition of the churches 
in various districts during his year of office. 
He had read the report and did not notice 
anything of special character. What struck 
him was the somewhat weak condition 
financially, He thought there was room 
for improvement in that respect, 

The Rey. W.. Whitaker 


spoke on 
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BF Liberal Faith and Evangelical Experi- 
ence.’? These had not hitherto mingled. 
It ought not to “be impossible for men 
of mystic religious experience to combine 
that with full acceptance of liberal faith 
in religion. The Liberal Faith dealt with 
general aspects of the universe, not with 
that which is personal—intimate com- 
munion. Unitarian preaching spent much 
time in discussing great questions— What 
is God? What is Nature? Evangelical 
experience said: I have a soul to save! 
I shall come into the presence of God! 
I must live as a child of God! That ex- 
perience was worth far more than intel- 
lectual discussion about God and_ life. 
Liberal Faith dealt with acceptances. 
It accepted the universe and presented a 
rational optimism. There was, however, 
another side—the troubles of the world, 
the cry of man for some rich experience 
of soul on the ‘* Rock of Ages.’’ Liberal 
Faith was concerned with the whole of life, 
a rounded personality—teligious, esthetic, 
artistic, political. Evangelical experience 
tried to introduce into life gradation of 
values, and regarded the moral nature as su- 
preme. The question for us was whether we 
had got enough of the religious life to over- 
come those antagonisms. We know a lot 
about mysticism, “put that does not make us 
mystics, we know a lot about religion, but 
that does not make us religious. We want 
a greater sense of the unseen, greater 
power of discipline, the sense of sin and 
forgiveness and reconciliation. That could 
only be obtained by committal of the self 
to God, by daily discipline, by a training 
of the will, by meditation, by preparation 
for receptivity. 

Mr. Alfred Pilling, of Bolton, said he 
was glad there seemed to be a disposition 
in that meeting to extend fraternal greet- 
ings to those of other churches. The 
antagonisms of religious people had often 
led those who had been religious into 
scepticism. Such exhibitions as the 
Kikuyu controversy did great harm to 
rehigion. There were those out of touch 
with organised religion who could not be 
touched by attempted intellectual proofs, 
who were ready to respond to the testi- 
mony of religious experience. There were 
men and women who would never enter 
the church on ordinary occasions, who at 
three crises would seek its blessing— 
baptism, marriage, death—this was evi- 
dence of recognition of God and need of 
prayer. As a magistrate he had some- 
times felt very sad as he had looked on 
those from whom humanity had been 
almost crushed out. Even in the worst, 
however, there was the germ of good 
which would respond to the right appeal. 
He gave a touching illustration of this 
which had come under his observation 
quite recently. The sending of a few 
flowers, with a kindly message, to a 
remanded prisoner, touched her, and 
moved her to submit to the discipline 
advised. Before, she had been as ada- 
mant. The first kind word she had heard 
since her mother’s death twenty-two years 
ago melted her and made her submissive. 
The speaker pleaded for an extension of 
Church membership. That meant dis- 
cipline, it meant also obligation. He con- 
tended that the best work in civic life 
was done by men and women who were 
loyal Church members. 
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THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 


Tue arrangements for the meetings at 
Liverpool on May 18, 19, and 20 are in a 
forward state. Among those likely to 
take part are the Revs. Dr. J. Drummond — 
(Oxford), Dr. W. E. Orchard (Enfield), 
Dr. 8. A. Mellor, Dr. R. F. Rattray, M. 
F. Bovenizer, H. Drennico, Donald Fraser, 
H. D. Roberts, E. Stanley Russell, J. 
Fleming Shearer, Sidney Wicks, A. J. 
Humphreys (vicar of St. Paul’s, Accrington), 
Professor Smithells (Leeds), J. F.. Marquis, 
M.A. (University Settlement), C. Sydney 
Jones, M.A., Mrs. F. Roberts, Mrs. Cousins, 
Miss A. H. Alleyne. Members of all denom- 
inations will unite to offer hospitality, and 
intending visitors desiring the same are 
requested to notify their wish to the Hon. 
Secretary, Liberal Christian League, 28, 
Red Lion-square, W.C. Besides a service 
and other evening meetings, there will be 
afternoon conferences. The subject chosen 
for the theological session is ‘“‘ God in 
Modern Thought.’’ Loe 


OO 


Tur annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society will be 
held on Thursday, April 23, at 3 p.m., at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, the Presi- 
dent, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, presiding. The 
speakers will be the Right Hon. W. H. 
Dickinson, M.P., Sir Harry Johnston, 
Admiral Sir George King-Hall, and Mr. 
Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P. 


As already announced in our columns, 
arrangements have been made with Dr. 
John Hunter, who retired recently from — 
the ministry of Trinity Congregational 
Church, Glasgow, to conduct morning 
service at University Hall, Gordon-square, 
W.C., from April 19 to July 26. We are 
sure that Dr. Hunter’s numerous friends 
in London will welcome this temporary 
ministry with great cordiality. In. order 
to prevent disappointment we may em- 
phasise the fact that Dr. Hunter will 
preach in the morning only. The hour of 
service is 11.15. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birmingham.—On Easter Sunday the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, in the presence of a 
large congregation, conducted a very impres- 
sive confirmation service at the Old Meeting 
Church, when 28 young people were received 
into the fellowship of the Church. A special 
order of service was used which had been com- 
piled by Mr. Thomas. 


Brmingham : Small Heath.—A - perform- 
ance of ‘* Everyman *’ was given at Waverley- 
road Church on Good Friday evening, which 
was witnessed by a large audience. ‘The play 
was preceded by the singing of a hymn, and a 
few introductory words by the minister, the 


| Rey. Gertrude von Petzold. 
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ton.—On April 3 and 4 a sale of work ¥ 

eld at the Mfalliwell-road Free Church, er ae a pea me core 

off a deficit of £25 on current accounts, een th ee a pemmens 
trengthen the financial position of the pe cai by Mei wee penis peso 
Be ely.) The sale pwas opened ‘on the bird of paradise from this country, 
; day by Mr. J. B. Gass, J.P., Mr, | that the Plumage Lawe of the State of 
Pilling, J.P., presiding; and on the New Vork does not prohibit their sale. 
lay by Mr. J. Lawson, J.P., Mr. E. M.|To this Mr. James Buckland replies as 
lor presiding in the unavoidable absence | follows:—‘‘ The plumage laws of the 

. L. Cropper. There was a good attend- | States of the American Union are copied 
mn both days, and the sum of £123 was | from what is known as the Model Law’ 

M of Iowa. The provisions of this law are, 
briefly, that no plumage of any family of 
birds—with a few insignificant exceptions— 
that are native to the State, whether such 
plumage comes from within or without the 
State, shall be sold or had in possession for 
sale. As there are no birds of paradise 
native to the State of New York, its plum- 
age law does not protect these birds. 
At the same time, it must be remembered 
that when the Iowa Plumage Law was 
framed the destruction of bird life was 
regarded as a local issue only, and the 
preservation only of birds native to 
the State was considered. Now that 
the slaughter of wild bird life throughout 
the world has assumed proportions so 
appalling as to threaten the welfare of 
the human race, the Federal Government 
has prohibited the import into the United 
States of the plumage of all wild birds. 
This, of course, excludes the plumage of 
the birds of paradise from the States and 
territories of the American Union.”’ 


men, accustomed to sift evidence, and 
learned in science, decided wrongly ? 
““It is the unconscious application,’’ 
says Mr. Angell, ‘‘ on the part of the boy of 
the inductive method of reasoning (of 
which he has never heard, and. could 
not define), and the general attitude of 
mind towards phenomena which comes 
of that habit. He forms by reasoning 
correctly (on the promptings of parents, 
nurses, and teachers) about a few simple 
facts—which impress him by their visibility 
and tangibility—a working hypothesis of 
how things happen in the world, which, 
while not infallibly applied—while, indeed, 
often landing the boy in mistakes— 
is far more trustworthy as a rule than that 
formed by the learned judge reasoning 
incorrectly from an immense number of 
facts.’’ This idea is of immense value 
in considering the process of development 
which is leading mankind slowly away 
from barbarism, and when it is generally 
realised that all changes in human nature 
first take place in thought, more attention 
will be paid to methods of education, 
which are very different to the methods of © 
controversy. 


Cirencester—On Sunday evening, April 12> 
service in memory of the late Rey. J. Worsley 
1 was held at the Unitarian Church, 
ich his father, the Rev. Henry Austin, 
inister, conducted by the Rev. R. Davis, 
of Gloucester. -The beautiful flowers in 
t of the rostrum and on the Communion 
ble were afterwards sent to Birmingham to 
placed on the grave. Friends attended 
rom Cheltenham, Tetbury, and surrounding 
ges. 


Glossop.—The Rev. Joseph Wilson, of Wood 
Green, has accepted a unanimous invitation 
to become minister of Glossop Unitarian 
Church. He will commence his new duties 
in June. 


~ Portsmouth.—The annual Good Friday tea 
and concert in connection with the General 
Baptist Church, St. Thomas’s-street, Ports- 
mouth, was very largely attended. About 
_ 200 friends were present at the tea, and there 
was also a large attendance at the concert, the 
church being well filled. The Rev. T. Bond 
presided. 


THE GEORGE CRABBE CENTENARY. 

It is 100 years since George Crabbe 
was inducted to the living of Trowbridge, 
which he held for 18 years, and in June 
celebrations in honour of the poet’s memory 
will take place. A garden party will be 
given at the picturesque old rectory, where 
he lived in great contentment and untidi- 
ness for so long, a special service will be 
held at the church, and an exhibition of 
various articles assodated with him in 
one way or another has been planned. 
Crabbe became the rector of Trowbridge 
in his 60th year, a very long time after 
the production of ““ The Village,’’ and 
there were many pleasant and cultivated 
people residing in the neighbourhood 
when he went to live there. He won 
the love of the countryside, and after his 
death the parishioners subscribed for a 
marble monument which marks his grave, 
the work of E. H. Baillie, R.A., the sculptor 
of Nelson’s statue in Trafalgar-square. 


Tue BisHop or SALFoRD ON PEACE. 

We learn from the Peacemaker that the 
Bishop of Salford has devoted his Lenten 
Pastoral to the subject of international 
peace. The message is welcome in its 
outspoken condemnation of war, the 
attitude of the Bishop being precisely that 
of Mer. Alexander Grisswein, whose re- 
cently published book, ‘‘ Der Fniede 
Christi,’’ is freely cited. It is to be 
hoped that this useful work, written by 
a Roman Catholic theologian, will soon be 
translated for the benefit of English 
readers who are not able to use it in its 
German form. The movement within 
the Roman Catholic Church in favour 
of international arbitration and the arrest 
of armaments is an encouraging sign of 
the times, and itis well to have the testi- 
mony of such a vigorous writer to the 
truth of that fine saying of St. Augustine, 
‘* It is more glorious to slay war with the 
word than men with the sword.’’ 


_ NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


_ A CLugp ror Domusric Servants. 


_ The honorary secretary of the Domestic 
Guild, 60, South Molton-street, has written 
a letter to the Manchester Guardian giving 
some details of a scheme which probably 
few people have heard of, but which seems 
to be developing on lines that should 
commend it to servants and mistresses 
_ alike. The Guild, which is managed by 
domestic workers, was started a few 
months ago, the idea being to provide, 
first of all, a club where servants, both men 
_and women, can meet each other for social 
amusement and discussions on their even- 
ings ont, and ultimately, a hostel where 
members can stay when out of place at a 
small charge instead of spending all their 
savings in lodgings. Monthly concerts as 
well as lectures are arranged, and dancing 
1s allowed. Legal advice is given free to 
-members who are in any difficulty, and a 
registry office is to be started shortly. 
Employers are invited to show their sym- 
pathy by becoming honorary members. 
The need of such a place has long been felt, 
especially for the large number of servants 
_ who come from the country, and the pro- 
moters of the scheme have the real welfare 
of their class at heart, as is shown by the 
2 _ Statement that ‘* we are determined by 
combining to help our fellow-workers, and, 
while other people write to the papers and 
talk about the drawbacks of domestic 
service, we feel that we are trying to do 
something practical to make it a better 
and more efficient profession for men 
_ and women.’’ - By 


ON THE Roap IN Russia. 

In an article in the Times last Tuesday 
Mr. Stephen Graham returned to a subject, 
dear to his heart in describing some Russian 
pilgrims of the road—not the pilgrims 
bound for Jerusalem referred to in an 
article which we published last week, 
but wandering, poverty-stricken emigrants 
making for new countries and seeking land. 
Yet even the desire for better material 
conditions seems to be, in the case of 
the Russian, part of the search for God, 
just as his idea of smoke is not, as with us, 
something that pours out of a factory 
chimney and clouds the sky, but ‘* that 
which comes forth out of the censer.’’ 
‘<The peasants’ talk,’’ says Mr. Graham, 

‘ nearly always turns to God and religion. 
he Russians are always en route for some 
place where they may find out something 
about God, and if there is a particularly 
animated conversation in the  hostelry 
of a monastery, a ‘third-class carriage, 
or a tea-shop or Russian public-house 
(traktir) it is almost always sure to be about 
religion, The modern evangelical move- 


Tue Cuance in Hasits or THOUGHT. 

Mr. Norman Angell is busy going about 
the world correcting ‘‘ fundamental mis- 
conceptions,’’? and helping to form new 
habits of thought for the coming genera- 
tion. In an open letter to American 
students he makes use of an illustration 
which we have heard him give on an 
English platform showing that a ten-year- 
old boy of our own time, asked whether 
he thinks it likely that an old woman would 
or could change herself into a cow or 
goat, as lawyers and judges were apt to 
convict people of doing very readily in 
the seventeenth century with awful results 
to the wretched individuals concerned: 
will almost always reply ‘‘ certainly not.” 
What has happened to make the ignorant 
boy decide rightly where those trained 
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ment may almost be said to have its 
birth in the famous but filthy public- 
house ‘ Yama,’ where originally over 
vodka and beer, and later more commonly 
over tea, the question of salvation was 
continually mooted. In the third-class 
carriage you will occasionally come across 
an old man who reads an antique Bible 
through iron-rimmed spectacles. He has 
heard that a new sect has been formed by 
some peasants in some remote village, 
and is off to discover ‘ whether they have 
found anything.’ ’’ 


Tur WoMEN’s SECTION OF THE CHILDREN’S 
WELFARE EXHIBITION. 


The Women’s Section of the Children’s 
Welfare Exhibition at Olympia has been 
organised by the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, and gives, 
for the first time, a comprehensive survey 
of the activities of the modern woman. 
Her devotion to the home and the welfare 
of the child, her work in industry, business, 
art, science, and literature, her interest 
in travel and out-door sports and recrea- 
tion are all represented, the underlying 
idea of the Exhibition being that woman’s 
kingdom, though centred in the home, 
extends far beyond it, and embraces all 
varieties of human experience and en- 


deavour. 
* Po * 


Hovsine reform, the care of infants, the 
nursing profession and sweated’ industries 
receive special attention, and considerable 
stress is laid on the political and civic 
activities of women. The Women’s Local 
Government Society, the Women’s Muni- 
cipal Party, the French Section arranged 
by L’Union Frangaise pour le Suffrage des 
Femmes, the National British Women’s 
Temperance Association, and the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
itself are all represented, and will give 
information about the importance of 
women’s work in public life. The Inter- 
national Women’s Suffrage Alliance also 
holds a section, and will show what progress 
has been made by women in other countries. 
Finally, every evening a lecture will be 
delivered on some subject of special interest 
to women, Miss Ivimy (Probation Officer 
for Juvenile Offenders), Dr. Elizabeth 
Sloan Chesser, and Madame Aino Malm- 
berg, of Finland, being among the lecturers. 
The Exhibition will be open till the end 
of the month. 


Tue SALVATION ARMY AND THE PANAMA- 
Paciric INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


The Salvation Army’s exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exhibition 
to be held in San Francisco this summer 
ought to prove one of its most interesting 
features, for it will include a model African 
farm, showing the methods by which the 
Zulus are being trained in agricultural 
work, as well as a model of the leper 
colony in Java. A convention will be 
held in August under, the direction of 
General Bramwell Booth, also daily open- 
air meetings at which leaders from every 
country, accompanied by native bands, 
will speak. It is estimated that more 
than one hundred thousand members of 
the Salvation Army from forty-six countries 
will be present at this convention. 
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GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


BPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 
By Partie H. Wituiams, F.C.A. 
APRIL 18, 1914. 
PROBLEM No. 53. 
By Dr. Emin PALKoska. 
(9 men.) 


BLACK, 


mt 
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Yi, 
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ANT Vi, Vs 


' WHITE. (8 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


ea 


SoLutrion oF No. 51. 
1. Q. Kt7 (key-move). 


Sotution oF No. 51a. 
1.K. R5 (key-move). 

Correct solutions of No. 51 from Rev. I. 
Wrigley, A. S. Rodgers, John White, D. 
Amos, F. S. M. (Mayfield), E. Wright, W. 
Williams, J. Johnson, W. E. Arkell, Dr. 
Higginson, Rev. B. C. Constable, Geo. Ingle- 
dew (also No. 50), O. Lupton, A. Mielziner, 
Walter Coventry, E. C. (Highbury), W. T. M. 
(Sunderland). Of No. 51a from W. T. M. 
(Sunderland), A. Mielziner, Rev. B. C. Con- 
stable, W. E. Arkell, F. S. M. (Mayfield), 
J. Johnson, and no less than ten claims for 
1.K.Kt5, which does not solve the clever 
problem. This is the ‘‘ kink ’’ referred to! 
1.K.Kt5, R.Ktl; .2.K.Kt6, R. QBI! 
(no mate). Correct method: bok. RS; 
De Ri Kelsi 2oiKty Q4avdis. eh. 37:2: 
K.R2; 3.Kt.Kt5, mate. That is why 
the White K must go to R5 only. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. Amos.—A problem is said to be 
cooked ’’ when it can be solved by a 
method. overlooked by the composer. As to 
‘“ kink,’’ this expression does not apply to 
chess particularly, but implies a little trick 
or catch of some sort. I believe its serious 
application is in mechanical considerations—a 
piece of wire with a twist or bend init. It is 
also used, I believe, to describe a weakness in 
character. One who. habitually hoards up 
half-sheets of note-paper, for instance, could 
be described as having a ‘‘ kink ’’ in his 
methods, not necessarily derogatory. 

R. B. D. (Edinburgh).—I fear I must ask 
you to withdraw your criticism on my No. 
51. 1 .P. Bdisdefeated by1...K takes KP. 
The ‘‘ kink *’ in No. 514 has proved too much 
for you. It was originally published in a 
Birmingham paper, and every single solver 
failed to master it. 

E. C. (Highbury).—Thanks for your kind 
opinion. 

Our No. 53 is first prize-winner in an 
American ‘* Problem-Club ’’ monthly com- 
petition, judged by Mr. Alain C. White, of 
New York. This is a small organisation of 
members who are interested in problems, 
apari from the game, amongst whom a monthly 
pamphlet is circulated. It numbers amongst 
its members many distinguished composers 
and critics. I have recently entered one of 
my problems, and am told that it will be set 
up on a monster demonstration board at one 
of their meetings in Philadelphia. It is to be 
wondered why some such organisation has not 
been formed in this country. 
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Deputy-Chairman—F. 
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RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss AxiceE E. PassavantT receive 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms | op 
application. 


ONDON.—Board- Residence, Miss E. 
Kinecston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 


| Street, Tavistock- -square, W.C. (near University 


Hall). Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 

(8rd year) will be held in a mansion standing 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 


situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and. 


Mrs. MassINGHAM, Food Reform Guest House 
17, N orfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


| aes CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—S1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

mad A. HARDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T, BURNETT. ‘ Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 


HumMpHREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 6/= Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Rastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


REE! 200 PATTERNS genuine Irish 

Linen Fabric—‘ FLA XELLA ’'—new 

silky finish, beautiful for skirts and blouses. 

Delightful new shades, wasbable, durable, 

drapes exceptionally well. — Write poder: 
Houtton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ANDKERCHIEFS FROM 
IRELAND. Ladies’ fine All-Linen hem- 


stitched Handkerchiefs. Size 12} by 13inches. 
3/- per dozen; narrow hem. Postage 3d. 
Send for Frée Catalogue. Catch the next post. 


—Hurtron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition, Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—_S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 
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NEW BOOK by JOHN DENDY, 
Author of Successful Life: A Sertes of Essays. 


THE LARGER LIFE. 


A Way through Experience 
towards the Truth. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


This book is not intended to be a religious 
text book nor to advocate any particular form 
of religious belief. It is concerned with 
certain great questions which lie behind all 
forms of religion and with which all forms of 
religion are more or less closely bound up. 

It is partly addressed to those who are 
feeling the pressure of those questions, while 
at the same time they do not know which way 
to turn for a chance of escape from their 
difficulties. More especially the author has 
hoped that it may be of use in directing the 
attention of younger people who have not 
become set in their habits of thought, to a 
way of looking at life and the world in which 
they find themselves, which the ordinary 
school education does not give. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester: H. RAWSON & CO.,16, New Brown Street, 


London Domestic Mission Society. 


THE SEVENTY-NINTH 


ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held at the 
Bell Street Mission, Edgware Road, 
on 
Wednesday Evening, May 6. 
Tea and Coffee, 8 p.m. 


The Chair will be taken at 8.30 o’cloeck by the 
Rev, F. K, FREESTON, 


The Speakers will include : 
Mrs. Moon, Miss ANTHONY. the Missionaries, 
Mr. Frank Morris, and the Rev. A.GoLLAND, 
who is succeeding Mr. FarLby at Bell Street. 


It is hoped that subscribers and friends will 
make a special effort to attend this meeting, 
at which farewell will be expressed to the 
Rev. R. P. Farueny, and a welcome will be 
given to his sucessor, the Rev. ARTHUR 
GOLLAND. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ADIKS trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., LiverPoot Lapies’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
A First-Class Hotel for Ladies end Gentlemen. 


Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel 
in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of §% 
Guests from all parts of the World: Passenger Lifts, 


Apartments, Service, anc Table d'Hote Breakfast from 5 | =| 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON 


Tariff and (juide on application to Frederic Smith & Sons, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1914. 


READY TO-DAY. 


192 pp. 1s. net,; by postls.2d. Cloth, 2s. net; 
Z by post 2s. 3d. 


THE RELIGION OF 
SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


By JOSEPH MCCABE, 


A searching eriticism of the whole of 
his works on religion, and discussion of 
the relations of religion and modern 
science, 


Complete Catalogue and copy of “ Literary Guide” 
(16 large pages) free on receipt of card. 


London: WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Ct., Fleet St., E.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. 
April ; 
26. Morning, Rev. JoHN HuntER, D.D. 
Evening, Mr. W. Harris Crook, B.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford). 


Evening, 7 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for April 26: 


Morning: The Supreme Authority of Man’s Reason 
and Conscience. 


Evening : The Mordecai at the Gate. 


‘SERVICES will be conducted by 
REV. EDWARD LEWIS, M.A., B.D., at 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 
DUKE STREET, W., on 
SUNDAY, April 26, 11 a.m and 7 p.m. 
The Church is 3 mins. from Bond St. (Tube) Station. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE PULPIT, April Issue 


THE HIDDEN ARK. 
By EDWARD LEWIS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Excellent Photographs (7 by'5 ins.) 
of the interior of 


FRIARS’ ST. CHAPEL, IPSWICH, 


Wnilt in 1700, and said by Mr. Ronald P. Jones, 
M.A. (in his book ‘‘Nonconformist Church 
Architecture”) to be ‘probably the finest 
survivor” of its period, may be had from Mr. 
W. J. Scoprs, “Ardath,”’ Marlborough-road, 
Ipswich. Price 3d. (unmounted), 6d. and 1s. 
(mounted). Proceeds will benefit the Chapel 
Funds. The photos show well the beautifully 
carved pulpit. 


[Onze PEnny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 

Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicucats, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LinraAn Tarzot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inier. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local], and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.——Apply to 

the Heap MISTRESS. 


C HANTRY~ MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estarer Oasn, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss EsteRBROOK Hicks 
B.Se. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


ne -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
For Prospectus and information apply to 


C. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 
Next Term begins May 5. 


PEARL 


ASSURANGE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bow tes, ene 
G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 25 percent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


WW. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 


morning before the date of issue. 
oor 


SUNDAY, April 26. 
LONDON. ; 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


Honpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaaort. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. G. Mauricr Extiorr, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 


road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wzston 
D.D. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 


ll and 7, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 

and 6.30, Rev. Bast Martin, M.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. 

Corrrer; 7, Mr. A. J. HEALER. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 


place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListEr. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15° and 


6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate-hill 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 


M.A. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Bes 


Mr. A. Savace Cooper; 7, Mr. F. 
Mort, LL.B. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 


Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 & 7, Rev.T.B. SPEDDING. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 


Porr. 
Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. 
A. PEARSON. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Mr. ALFRED THOMPSON. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. HK. R. Fyson. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
LioneL TAYLER, 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. J. 
Heate; 7, Mr. F. G. Barretr-AyREs. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D.; 7, Mr. W. 
Harris Crook, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15, Rev. J. A, PEARSON. 
No evening service. : 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Len, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. a 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6:30, 

Rev. D. Dretra EVANS. j 


J. 


ApmrstwrtH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArrHur C. Fox, B.A. 

BramincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

Biruineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 8. Hurn. 
BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. ; 
Brackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Chureh, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. Bopats Surre. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-read; 
il and.7, Rev. Prinstuiy, PRIME. 


> 


ll 


FRED 


Unitarian Christian Church, 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. W. CopEtanp BowIE. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 

CurstEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styaz, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

EpinsureH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exerrer, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Brioor. 

GEE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hremrinea 

~ VAUGHAN. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. M. CoNNELL. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 

~ road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hotz, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEIcestEeR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Friep. _ 

Lewexs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConneELL. 
LiscaRD-WaLLAsEy, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. HE. Parry. 
Liverproon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CRaDDOcE. 

LiverPoor, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. OpceErs, B.A. 

MarpstTon#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Manouester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. H. Maistrr. 

MANncHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrin FLOWER. 

Manouester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smanny, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. D. Roprrrts. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppiz. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. ; 

PortsmoutsH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorovaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

SrpmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

SouruamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE Wetts, DuptEry Ivstiturez, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StatLwortuy. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Cuartes Ropgr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 


street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN Batmrorra, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
1l and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Sivcnarre, M.A. 
_ VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Unitarian Church, Eegles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


MARRIAGE. ae 


Young—von Ronn. — On April 15, at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. F.N. 


Thicknesse, M.A., Hubert Turner Penn 


Young, M.B., C.H.B., of Wymondham, 
Norfolk, eldest son of Howard Young, of 
Highbury and Mark-lane, to Dorothea 


Jessie, only daughter of the late Henry 


John von Ronn and of Mrs. Good, of 


Fundenhall, Norfolk. 
SILVER WEDDING. 


On April 16, 1889, at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 


Hampstead, by the Rev. Dr. Sadler, Edgar — 


Innes Fripp, son of George <A. Fripp, 


R.W.S., to Edith Caroline, youngest daughter 2 


of Professor Henry Morley. 
DEATHS. ies 


DurNiInG-LAWRENCE.—On April 21, at 13, 


Carlton House-terrace, Edwin Durning- — 


Lawrence, after two days’ illness from 
influenza, aged 77. Private service at 13, 
Carlton House-terrace on Saturday, April 
25; interment at Kensal Green at 12.30. 
No flowers. ; 


THomPson.—On Good Friday, at 33, Leopold- 
rd., Kensington, Liverpool, Mary Ann, the. — 


beloved wife of David Thompson, aged 68 
years. 


VACANT AND WANTED. 

i See. : 
’ elementary education; French, German, 
desires situation Family or School.—Address 


UTCH Qualified LADY TEACHER 


S 


to R. M. Smits, Bookseller, Middelburg, — 


Holland. 


: abstainer, Comfortable home, no 
children.—INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ERTIFICATED TEACHER (Male 

| or Female) for Baylies Boys School (Uni- 
tarian), Dudley. Commence duties 25th May. 
Salary as per scale-—Apply, W. H. Tuompson, 
Solicitor, Dudley. 


O SALARY.—Cheerful, active, 

elderly widow offers useful Companion- 

ship. Unitarian.—N., Inquirer Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. E 


NVALID or Elderly Lady would find 

a comfortable Home, with every care 

and attention, in the house of married Lady- 

Nurse.—Mrs. G., 37, Halford-road, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


- ADY would correspond with another 
who requires temporary help and 
companionship in home; management of 
servants, &c. Congenial tastes desired.—P., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. - 
Toall parts of the World :— s. d 


PER QUARTER ... ae reso | 8 
Per Hatr-YEAR... cea ee a4 
Per YEAR... sae a ww. 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 
Cheques, &c., for Subscreptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT = RATES. 


GS isvads 
PER PAGE tee Se to OOD 
Har Pace ae es saa no we Oe) 
Per COLUMN ... ieee WOO 
INcH IN COLUMN ae Poe OS eo 
Front Page—IncH in Cotumn 0 4 6 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 

he Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.G 

Advestisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock en THURSDAY to appear 
tbe same week, 3 ‘s 


ce 


ANTED, in June, Domestic Help, 


: Situations ‘= 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THERE is nothing like cordial acts of 
friendship for oiling the machinery of 
international’ politics, and in affairs of 
State as in private life friendship is most 
valuable when it does not depend upon 
formal agreements. The visit of the King 
and Queen to France has aroused pleasur- 
able feelings of enthusiasm in both coun- 
tries. It is one of the pleasant amenities 
of life. But journalists and others simply 
spoil the occasion when they begin to 
speculate about the political consequences 
or talk about a formal. alliance. The 
blessing of friendship is that it extends 
to the whole of life and embraces all the 
arts of peace. The disadvantage of an 
alliance is that it concentrates attention 


on the possibility of combined warlike | 


operations, and might commit us by 
obligations of honour to military inter- 
~ vention in a quarrel which we believed to 
be unjust. Against such risky entangle- 
_ ments the conscience of the country must 
be on its guard. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that there is any danger-in this 
direction at the present moment. 


* *% * 


Ir is good news that the French Govern- 
ment has accepted the -proposal of Sir 
Edward Grey for an Anglo-French Con- 
ference upon the serious condition of affairs 
in the New Hebrides. We hope that this 
is one of the subjects upon which con- 
versations have taken place during the 


islands ; 


government in the New Hebrides under 


the Condominium reflects little credit on 


either of the partners. 


““The whole history of the New 
Hebrides,’’ the Rev. J. H. Harris writes 
in the Daily News and Leader, ‘‘ has been 
a troubled one. The natives early learned 
to hate the white man for his evil deeds, 
but quickly assumed the habit of drinking 
his gin and of contracting his. diseases. 
In 1887 civilisation endeavoured to insti- 
tute an. embryo administration, which, 
however, only unfurled the Tricolour and 
the Union Jack over confusion. In 1906 
came the Convention between France and 
England, which provided Courts of Justice 
with judges who could neither understand 


each other’s language nor converse with 


litigants or public prosecutor; Courts 
with a procedure partly English, partly 
French ; Courts without any authority to 
enforce the penalties they imposed !”’ 


ae: * 


‘*TIr is admitted,’ Mr. Harris con- 
tinues, “‘ by French authorities that slave 
trading has been re-established on the 
it ig denied by nobody that the 
illicit sale of drink, arms, and ammunition 
flourishes under the very eyes of the 
Resident Commissioners ; whilst the rela- 
tions between the ‘ administrative authori- 
ties’ form the daily jest of planter and 
merchant, and in practice give carte 


| blanche to every form of licence, chicanery, 


and crime.’” 

This is the grave situation with which 
the English and French Foreign Ministers 
have to deal, and the best elements in 
both countries will, we hope, insist upon 
the duty of finding a satisfactory and 
honourable way out without a moment’s 


past week. The break-down of civilised| unnecessary delay. 


Tue debate on the Welsh Church Bi 
in the House of Commons on Monda 
was rendered memorable by the very abl 
speech of the Attorney-General. It is t 
the advantage of the country as a whol 
irrespective of party or religious opinior 
that the Nonconformist position should bh 
presented with such intimate person: 
knowledge. 

The demand for disestablishment, h 
said, could not be said to be due to an 
want of religious feeling in the Wels 
people as.a whole. There wasno part « 
the United Kingdom where in the outwar 
daily practice of religion they found s 
strong a flood of religious feeling constant 
expressing itself as they did in Wale 
He spoke with some little personal knov 
ledge, as he was half a Welshman, an 
the whole of his youth was spent in th 
midst of the traditions of Welsh Noi 
conformity. English Churchmen did n« 
altogether appreciate the intensity, tl 
fervour, the universality with which tk 
practice of religion in the home, in tk 
Sunday school, in the preaching meetin; 
really showed itself. 


Amon the chief characteristics of Wels 
religious worship, Sir John Simon coi 
tinued, were the universal practice | 
impromptu prayer, the emphasis put upc 
preaching, the open avowal of priva 
religious experience, the immense fervot 
of religious enthusiasm, and the defini 
rejection of sacerdotal mediation. / 
the same time, the Welsh Nonconformi 
spoke with complete respect of the pra 
tice of the English Church. It was 
gross libel to say that the Welsh No 
conformist was a man who spent his tin 
in abusing the Church of England. B 
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the matter did not stop there. The whole 
national movement in Wales was essenti- 
ally bound up with Nonconformity. The 
division, which could be traced back. to 
about 1720, when the religious revival 
began, had led to such a_ separation 
between the Welsh national spirit on the 
one hand and the Established Church 
on the other, that it was perfectly idle to 
suppose that as long as that national 
spirit remained it was going to find itself 
naturally represented by the Hstablished 
Church. Where else in the civilised 
world, he asked, should we find an Kstab- 
lished Church whose only claim was that 
it represented a minority of the popula- 
tion ? 
x x * 


Tue Report of the Board of Education 
for 1912-13 contains interesting particulars 
of the provision made for elementary 
education, special attention being devoted 
to the subject of the training of teachers. 
Since 1890, 9,414 places have been added 
to the accommodation in training colleges, 
and there has been steady growth in the 
removal of religious disabilities. The 
number of places available for candidates 
irrespective of their religious belief in 
1880 was only 500. In 1890 it had risen 
to 839. It is now 10,657. There are 
now 19,100 public elementary schools in 
England with accommodation for 6,399,809 
scholars. Of these 7,140 are council and 
11,960 voluntary schools. Ten years ago 
the number of Council schools was 5,049 
and of voluntary 13,438. The number 
of children on the registers was 5,588,545, 
and the percentage of average attendance 
was 88°86. The shortage in the supply 
of teachers has apparently reached a very 
critical stage. Hitherto the profession 
has been recruited chiefly through the 
pupil teacher system. The number of 
young people who are seeking to qualify 
in this way has diminished from 11,018 
in 1906-7 to 4,486 in 1912-13. 


WE congratulate the Baptist denomina- 
tion most heartily on the completion: of 
their £250,000 fund in order to raise the 
salaries of all their qualified ministers to 
a minimum. This remarkable feat has 
been accomplished in two years in a con- 
stituency where there is little wealth on 
a large scale, and an unusual number of 
small village churches. The Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare has been its organising 
genius. 

‘‘ There have been a number of large 
gifts,’’ he says, ‘‘ but the secret of our 
success has been in the universality of 
the response. There is scarcely a Baptist 
Union Church in England which has not 
taken part in the effort. For instance, 
Yorkshire, which leads the way in county 


"is so anxious to condemn. 
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contributions, has only three small 


churches which have not joined. ’’ 


* * * 


THE Open Letter of the Bishop of 
Oxford on ‘‘ The Basis of Anglican 
Fellowship,’’ to which we call attention 
in our leading article to-day, seems more 
likely to arouse controversy than to allay 
anxiety and provide a rallying point for 
distracted minds. Already the columns 
of the Times are beginning to bristle with 
replies. The Dean of Salisbury makes the 
pertinent observation that if time has 
justified the Bishop against the men who 
once accused him of dangerous heresy the 
same is likely to happen in the case of the 
unorthodox opinions which he in his turn 
Canon Sanday, 
after intimating that he has a longer 
answer in preparation, writes :—‘‘ I must 
needs think that there are many things 
in the Bishop’s open letter which ought not 
to have been written. In particular his 
attack upon the sincerity of those who 
differ from him is (to use his own word) 
quite ‘unjustifiable.’ He might at least 
have considered that there are different 
kinds of sincerity, and that one kind may 
conceivably conflict with another. But I 
hope to show that the kind which the 
Bishop demands is subject to much deduc- 
tion, and that those whom he blames are 
not really blameable. There are other 
points which he has by no means thought 
out to the bottom, and I must needs think 
that he was wrong to pronounce upon them 
so dogmatically. I do not for a moment 
myself question the Bishop’s orthodoxy. 
But I think he should have seen that 
the two letters in your columns of which 
he complains were little more than half 
serious. I will take it upon myself to say 
that they were just meant as a reminder 
that he too is mortal. The reminder was 
needed—and it has been wholly dis- 
regarded.’’ 


* * * 


Tue Times itself, while paying a warm 
tribute to Dr. Gore’s character and personal 
influence, dissociates itself very plainly 
from the conclusions of the Open Letter, 
and marks with grave regret its clerical 
tone, its disregard of the place of the 
laity in the Church, and the suggestion 
that different standards of belief are 
required of the clergy and the laity. That 
Dr. Gore is led to these clerical extremes 
by the logic of the position to which he has 
committed himself, rather than by the 
religious instincts of his own heart, is, we 
think, made plain in one self-revealing 
sentence: ‘‘ For my own part, I may say 
in passing, if I am to judge by the fruits 
of religion as I see them in life, I should be 
disposed to rank the Friends among the 
highest in the Kingdom of God, and they 
have no ministry and no sacraments.’’ 
But surely this confession blows his whole 
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ae 


scheme of a sacerdotal order, endowed with 


exclusive and supernatural control of the 


highest grace of the Gospel, to the winds. 
If God is ‘‘ not tied to His sacraments ”’ 
as he admits, and works wonders of grace 
without them, the whole position, so far 
from being Catholic, becomes a particu- 
larly perverse form of sectarianism. 


7% * *% 


We are sorry to see that the movement 
for imposing military training upon all 
University students is again raising its 
head at Cambridge and receiving some 
encouragement at the public schools. 
Thus Mr. Nowell Smith, the Headmaster 
of Sherborne, pleads that it is desirable 
to make military training, like a certain 
modicum of English, mathematics, &c., 
a normal part of the curriculum leading to 
a university degree. We entirely agree 
with Mr. A. C. Benson when he deprecates 
the suggestion as a feudal reaction and an 
interference with liberty. ‘* There may 
be justification,’’ he says, ‘‘ for a national 
system of military training, but I believe 
that it is the business of a university 
to offer an education with just as much 
discipline as may preserve order and regu- 
larity. I do not believe it is our business 
to introduce an element of military train- 
ing into this. IfI were a parent, and my 
son showed a taste for such things, I should 
do my best to encourage him. But if my 
son were not so inclined, I would certainly 
not send him to a university where such a 
compulsion existed.’’ 


* * * 


THERE will be considerable disappoint- 
ment that there is on the whole no sign 
of any diminution in Poor Law expendi- 
ture in spite of Old Age Pensions and the 
Insurance Act. A correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian points out that 
though no statistics will be available until 
the Local Government Board issues the 
usual returns next year, it is known that 
in many districts the demands made by 
boards of guardians are higher this year 
than last, or as high. This is due partly 
to the larger amount spent on outdoor 
relief. Old Age Pensions have raised the 
standard of comfort and made it necessary 
to give better relief to the people who 
remain on the books. There has also been 
a generous increase in the scale of out- 
relief to widows and children. Another 
reason is to be found in improved methods 
of administration, especially on the medical 
side, where hospitals are better equipped 
and more adequately staffed. Much of 
this can be justified as socially profitable. 
At the same time there is need for keen 
watchfulness, for nothing is easier than 
for boards of guardians to let large sums 
of money slip through their fingers with 
no adequate return in human welfare. 
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“THUS FAR, AND NO 
FARTHER.” 


Shh 


Ir is a long time since we have come 
across such a curious and inconsistent 
piece of special pleading as the Open 
Letter which the Bishop of Oxford ‘has 
addressed to the clergy of his diocese. 
There is not a page of it which does not 
lay him open, to the damaging retort 
This is a 


- task, however, for which we have little 


of the clever controversialist. 
inclination. Personal respect for Dr. Gore 
and many debts in the past to his religious 
teaching would dispose us to silence 
rather than the expression of strong dis- 
agreement, were it not for the magnitude 
of the issues involved, and an instinctive 
distrust of every attempt to set limits to 
freedom just at the point where our own 


a os 
liberties are secure. 


The Letter deals with many topics. “It 


warns Anglicans of the danger of religious 
It 


pleads for a sacramental view of the rite 


co-operation with Nonconformists. 


of confirmation. It lays down very definite 
High Church principles which must be 
maintained ‘‘even at the price of much 
isolation and much limitation in the area 
of our work.’’ But the passages which 
are likely to arouse most attention are 
those dealing with the obligations of 
clerical subscription and the very direct 
and incisive attack made upon the honour 
of the liberal clergy. With the plea for 
the acceptance of words and phrases in 
the creeds in their plain historical meaning 
many of our readers will be in close agree- 
ment. Without making themsel%es the 
judge of another man’s conscience they 
know that they could not conform without 
insincerity. But if an attack is to be 
delivered from inside the Church it must be 
by one whose own orthodoxy is above 
suspicion, who himself accepts everything 
_in its plain meaning without resort to 
the unreal use of traditional language 
which he condemns in: others. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Gore is very far from being 
in this case. No sooner has he brought 
the heavy guns of honour and truthfulness 
to bear upon his brethren who do not 
believe in the Virgin Birth or a physical 
Resurrection than he proceeds to excuse 
himself for not believing in a literal 


a descent into hell’’ or in the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed. In an 
article on ‘‘ Symbolism in Religion’’ in 
the Constructive Quarterly for March, to 
which he refers for a fuller statement of 
his views, he says quite plainly, ‘‘ In 
many spheres of Christian language and 
in certain articles of the Creed, the sym- 
bolical- principle must be admitted: the 
language is true symbolically and not 
literally.’’ On this principle he tells us 
that the phrase ‘ He descended into hades’ 
is symbolic ‘‘ because it uses the language 
of physical descent which is derived 
ultimately from the idea that the ghosts 
of the. dead are under the earth in 
a pit.’ Similarly in regard to the Ascen- 
slon :— ; 

“Tt seems to me that when Curist 

“ascended into the heavens’ physically 

and actually, He was expressing in 

visible form a certain spiritual idea— 
namely, His exaltation to the Father’s 
throne. We of to-day know that heaven 
is not really a locality above our heads, 
more clearly no doubt than the first 
disciples who were witnesses of the 
event knew it; but still for us and 
always, the idea of moral glory or moral 
failure must be expressed in local 
phrases, by the words ‘ up’ or ‘ down,’ 

‘higher’ or £ lower.’ ”’ 

All this is very interesting, and it is 
probably the only way in which this 
ancient language can be adapted for use 
by the modern mind. But it is gloss, 
explanation, some blunt people will call 
et 
obvious difficulty , and it comes strangely 
from the lps of a man who feels bound 
to make damaging charges of insincerity 


explaining away,’’ in face of an 


against his fellow-clergy, when they do not 
agree with him in regard to the extent to 
which this far-reaching principle may be 
applied. 


But of course Dr. Gore has reasons 
for the hardihood with which he seeks 
to bind and loose, though we cannot 
believe that they, will have any force 
except for clerical minds built exactly 
like his own. 


(1) He seeks to establish a broad 
difference between ‘‘ the Old Testament 
as prophecy and the New Testament 
as fulfilment in fact.’’ This enables him 
to recognise a large element of legend and 
in the Old Testament. ‘‘ The 
preparatory revelation,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ can 
be given as well in myth and legend and 
poetry” and quasi-philosophical inquiry 
and moral tale as in the simple record 
of historical fact.’’ But when 


myth 


We agree. 


he argues that this is consistent with 
‘“‘unfeigned belief in all the Canonica 
Scriptures,’’ or maintains that the in 
fluence of religious imagination must b 
left out of account in the study of the Nev 
Testament on the ground that it is “*: 
simple record of historical fact,’’? we fee 
that he is not facing the problem a 
all, but only finding excuses to suit th 
occasion. 


(2) Parallel to this greater freedom whiel 
is to be allowed in the study of the Ol 
Testament the 
a true and a false kind of criticism. 


is distinction betwee: 

‘“T have always been jealous,’’ h 
writes, “on behalf of the freedom ¢ 
literary and historical criticism, strictl 
so-called, in its application to the Bibl 
both the Old and the New Testamen’ 
There is a criticism, falsely so-callec 
which is bound by its presuppositior 
to explain away anything miraculous i 
the Bible. But there is a criticis: 
which is really open-minded and reall 
historical. It has largely reconstructe 
for us our ideas of the literature of tl 
Old Testament and thrown a vast amour 
of valuable light upon the New Test: 
ment.’” 


This is a familiar and a very unwortl 
argument. If it has any meaning at 2 
apart from its rhetorical emphasis, it mu 
be suggest that traine 


scholars are only ‘‘ really open-minde 


intended to 


and really historieal’’ when they agr 
in the main with Dr. Gorn, and th: 
when they arrive at other conclusions the 
either garble the evidence or are. t 
victims of their own prejudices. We fi 
it hard to believe that Dr. Gore is | 
ignorant of the modern study of the Ne 
read § 
unprejudiced book with which he does n 


Testament as never to have 
agree, or never to have met noble-heart 
scholars who have felt compelled to reje 
the historicity of certain miracles, it m: 
even be against their religious inclinatior 
It 


surely only a momentary lapse fro 


on the ground of evidence alone. 


the comity of sound learning, which h 
led him to feed the prejudices of t 
most ignorant of his clergy with this te 
about criticism which is only ope 
minded and historical when it reaches t 
of conventior 


foregone conclusions 


opinions. 


(3) But Dr. Gore is wise enough to se 
for some safer ground than the two reaso 
we have mentioned. He appeals to epis 
pal authority to determine just how - 
new interpretations may go. In seve 
passages of his Open Letter he alludes 
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the pious opinion of the Bishops of the 
Southern Province,as though that ought 
to close the case of conscience so far as 


the clergy are concerned. The fact that |. 


the Convocation of Canterbury has ex- 
pressed a wish to append an explanatory 
note or interpretation to the ‘‘ damnatory 
clause ’’ of the Athanasian Creed is cited by 
him as a justification for his own lack of 
complete and sincere acceptance of the 
words in their natural meaning. He is 
anxious for a formal episcopal pronounce- 
ment, a solemn repudiation of heresy, 
at the present time, and presumably 
whenever in the future a similar crisis in 
theological thought may arise. Now leav- 
ing on one side the lack of theological 
eminence in the bench of bishops a8 a 
whole, this attempt to centralise the 
authority of the Church in its officers 
is one fraught with the gravest possible 
danger to religious liberty. By a logical 
momentum, which it would be impossible 
‘to resist, it would degenerate rapidly 
into a doctrine of episcopal infallibility 
and a system of discipline in which slavish 
and mechanical obedience would become 
It is to this 
issue that the Tractarian movement, with 
its innate distrust of spiritual freedom, 
Perhaps it is the 
only course for the clericalists to pursue 


the first of clerical virtues. 


is working itself. out. 
who have set themselves ‘‘ to convert 
a Protestant-minded country.’’ That, ac- 
cording to the Bishop of Oxford, is the 
object which they have in view. His 
Open Letter is thus less an eirenicon for 
troubled times than a clerical war-cry in 
the interest of stringency and exclusive- 
ness, and of a Pripx’s Purge of all the 
in the 
thought or need of accommodation in 


heretics ministry, whose new 
the use of language is in excess of his 
own. 

Fortunately, however, the High Church 
clergy have no power to dominate the 
religious situation, and in the Church of 
England itself the final word does not lie 


with them. Scholars will still pursue 


their quiet and fearless way. Men and 


women working together in the world will 
grow in tolerance and mutual understand- 
ing. The sand-castles of episcopal dreams 
will sink and disappear before the rising 
tide of the Spirit. And even the Bishop 
of Oxford may discover that there is more 
of the grace and truth of the Christian 
religion in his friendship with Non- 
the inexorable 
which forbids him 
to be friendly except on strictly limited 
terms. 


conformists than in 


ecclesiastical logic 
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NIGHT. 
By P. E. Vizarp, F.R.A.S. 


We often hear it stated ag a fact that 
certain things could never be known or 
even exist apart from their opposites ; 
for example, that good could not exist 
without evil, pleasure without pain, har- 
mony without discord, light without dark- 
ness. Whether this is so or not I am 
not prepared to say. But, confining 
attention for a moment to the last point 
—light and darkness—whether or not 
without the night we could ever have 
the day, this at least seems certain, that 
if there were no night we should never 
have known the wonders revealed by the 
starry heavens; we should never have 
had a science of astronomy. This thought 
is nowhere more beautifully expressed than 
in Blanco White’s sonnet on ‘** Night and 
Death,’’ which has been described as the 
finest sonnet in our language. 


Mysterious Night! When our first 
parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy 
name, : 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue @ 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting 
flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo ! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness 
lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could 
find, e 

While fly and leaf and insect stood re- 
vealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st 
us blind ! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious 
strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not 

~ Life ? 


And, to touch a still deeper and more 
spiritual note, we may quote in this con- 
nection from one of the immortal sermons 
of F. W. Robertson (‘‘ Jacob’s Wrest- 
ling’’):—‘‘ There is a sense in which 
darkness has more of God than light has. 


‘He is approached more nearly in that 


which is indefinite than in that which is 
definite and distinct. He is felt in awe, 
and wonder, and worship, rather than in 
clear conceptions. Moments of tender, 
vague mystery often bring distinctly the 
feeling of His presence, When day breaks 
and distinctness comes the Divine has 
evaporated from the soul like morning dew. 
It is true, even literally, that the darkness 
reveals God. Every morning God draws 
the curtain of the garish light across His 
eternity, and we lose the Infinite. We 
look down on earth instead of up to 
heaven, on a narrower and more con- 
tracted spectacle—that which is examined 
by the microscope when the telescope is 
laid aside—smallness, instead of vastness. 
‘Man goeth forth unto his work and to 
his labour until the evening’; and in 
the dust and pettiness of life we seem to 
cease to behold Him; then at night He 
undraws the curtain again and we see how 
much of God and Eternity the bright 
distinct day has hidden from us.’’ 
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The beauty, the calm, the magical influ- 


ence, the restorative power of the night are ~ 


felt in some degree by all, and beautiful 
passages without number in our literature 
attest what a source of inspiration the 
night and the starry heavens have been. 
The~great philosopher Kant said, ‘‘ Two 
things strike me dumb ; the starry heavens 
above and the moral law within.’? But 
perhaps of all the feelings evoked by the 
night and the stars, especially to those 
doomed to endure the rush and turmoil of 
vreat cities, the chief is that of calm. 
Goethe has the fine saying, ‘‘ Like a star, 
without haste, yet without rest, let each 
one revolve round his own task.’? Emerson 
says, ‘‘ If a man would be alone, let him 
look at the stars.’’ And Matthew Arnold, 
in his poem ‘‘ Self-dependence,’’ sings :— 


And a look of passionate desire 

O’er the sea and to the stars I send : 

Ye who from my childhood up have 
calm’d me, 

Calm me, ah, compose me to the end! 

‘*’ Ah, once more,’’ I cried, ‘‘ ye stars, 
ye waters, 

On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you.’* 


Again, what teacher is there like the © 


stars to enforce the lesson of man’s little- 
ness—to humble man’s pride? And here, 
of course, the familiar words come to mind, 


‘* When I consider thy heavens, the work — 


of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained; what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man, that thou visitest him ? ’” 


Tn Tennyson’s ‘‘ Epilogue ’’ we have :-— — 


The fires that arch this dusky dot— 
Yon myriad-worlded way— 

The vast sun-clusters gathered blaze, 
World-isles in lonely skies, 

Whole heavens within themselves, amaze 
Our brief humanities. 


Then, again, to take the opposite side 
of the picture, what subject more illustrates 
the dignity and greatness of man ? 
Dwellers as we are on this tiny globe—this 
‘* dusky dot ’’—a mere grain of sand in 
view of the mighty orbs around us, and 


yet to have pried with magnificent daring 


into the secrets of the universe; to have 
made not only our globe, but other bodies 
millions upon millions of miles distant, 
deliven us the secret of their distance, 
density, weight, composition ; and even to 
have aspired to guess at their birth, the 
stages of their growth, and their death— 
in view of all this, what mighty factors -are 
the mind and imagination of man! How 
much more cause have we, in this day, 
than Hamlet had in his day, as. we look 
on ‘‘this brave o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire,’ to exclaim, ‘‘ what a piece of work 
is a man, how noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculties, ....in apprehension how 
like a god! ”’ 


Another thought suggested by the night 


is what an ‘‘ illusion’’ the sky is! Life 
is full of illusions. In no department is 
this more true than in Astronomy, where 
the sense of sight is continually at fault. 
Constantly is the truth of Longfellow’s 
line brought home to us, ‘‘ things are not 
what they seem.’’ For example, the 


heavenly bodies appear to move across the 
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sky ; whereas the movement is really with 
us. The sun and moon appear to be about 
the same size; in reality it would take 
about fifty million moons to make one sun. 
The stars (other than planets) appear to 
be “‘fixed’’ as regards their relative 
positions; whereas they are really moving 
at enormous rates of speed. The sun and 
moon when near the horizon appear to be 
larger than when at their highest points ; 
and yet, when they are at the horizon 
they are really much further away than 
when overhead. When the disc of the 
sun or moon appears to be just above the 
horizon, either at sunrise or sunset, it is 
really, on account of the refraction of light, 
just below the horizon. 

Similarly we have the illusion of the 
“* sky.’ It is difficult to get rid of the 
idea that, if we were to ascend high 
enough, we should strike our heads against 
a roof of more or less solid substance. 
This was obviously the thought of the 
ancients, as reference to a few passages in 


the Bible will show. The sky, called the 


‘* firmament ’’ or ‘‘ heaven,’’ was thought 
to be a solid dome in which the stars were 
stuck (see Gen. i. 7, 14) and from which 
they might fall in showers on to the 
earth (Matt. xxiv. 29; Rev. vi. 13). This 
roof was supported by pillars (Job xxvi. 11), 
windows in it were opened to let the rain 
through, which was stored in reservoirs 
above it (Gen. i. 7, vii. 11; 1 Kings vin. 
35; Job xxxviii. 37). Such material 
figures were also used as a ‘ 
‘* tent ’’ (Isa. xl. 22); ‘* vesture ’’ (Heb. 1. 
12); °* scroll?’ (Rev. vi: 14). 


And, though we moderns know so much 


better, the illusion still haunts us. We 
feel the force of Tom Hood’s lines :— 


The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 


We hardly realise as we look up that 
the ‘‘sky’’ does not really exist—that 
we are simply looking through a blue 
medium right away into infinite space. 

The necessary demands of sleep, com- 
bined with the natural sluggishness of our 
nature, sadly hinder us from taking 
advantage of what the night has to give 
us. A hasty and casual glance is all that 
is usually gained. The real way to experi- 
ence the wonder and beauty of the night 
is to indulge the habit practised by 
enthusiasts of the ‘‘ open air’’ system of 


_ ““sleeping out’’; only you- must not, of 


course, sleep too well! The writer has 
had one or two wonderful experiences of 
this sleeping out in summer nights, and can 
strongly recommend the experiment, if 
not from a sanatory or pleasurable, at 
least from an astronomical point of view. 
Instead of a momentary glance from the 
street or some place where a star-gazer 
attracts attention, you recline in comfort 
on your camp-bed or mattress, and, 
screened from view, you can take a long 


steady gaze upon these pure and radiant 


orbs. You witness the grand and stately 
march of the constellations, hour by hour, 
over the vault above you; familiar friends, 
usually seen only on winter nights, greet 
your sight; gazing intently, you seem to 
feel the influence of the stars sinking into 
you; and then, long before you expect it, 
the dawn begins, the loveliest sight of all : 
light summer clouds in the east catch the 


‘curtain ’’ or | 
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golden glow of the sunrise long before the 
monarch himself appears, and the varying 
forms of cloud and constant change of hue 
and colour exhibit a scene of varying beauty 
that no words could adequately paint. 


Morn in the white wake of the morning 
star 


Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 
Then the stars gradually pale, the lesser 
lights going first, till two or three of the 
giants only are left ; and at last the morn- 
ing star—a brother or sister planet—alone 
remains, sole herald of the approach of 
their mighty sire, the Sun. 

And then how refreshing is the stillness 
of the night, what Milton beautifully calls 
‘* the soft silence of the list’ning night.’’ 

It is strange to contemplate our subject 
as affecting the denizens of worlds (if such 
there be) illuminated by two, three, or 
even four suns, for such systems are known 
to exist. It would seem that the inhabi- 
tants of such worlds would never have 
sight of the starry heavens, and perhaps 


would know not sleep. For them would be 


realised the ideal of the writer of the 
Book of Revelation of a world of which it 
could be said ‘‘ There shall be no night 
there.’? This, however, in view of what 
we have said of the night, were hardly 
‘* a consummation devoutly to be wished.”’ 


CINEMAS AND THE CHILD. 


Ir has been said that the kinematio- 
graph (usually called the ‘‘ cinema ’’) 
has come to stay, and what cannot be 


-|cured must be endured. The kinemato- 


graph is irresistible ; organise the kinema- 


‘tograph. These are the popular notions 


in respect of this latest achievement of 
science. It may be well, therefore, to 
consider its effects upon the life of the 
present generation. Every class of society 
seems to be affected by it ; but it is among 
the working-classes that the boom is most 
apparent. Age and youth are alike 
fascinated by the ‘‘ moving pictures.’’ 
However the “* cinema ’’ may be regarded, 
it cannot take the place of the drama. 
The “‘ show ’’ is but the ghost of a play. 
The voice is wanting, and the action is 
carried on in an atmosphere of unreality. 
The audience knows such things cannot 
happen as they are frequently represented, 
but we are told the audience is amused, and 
as amusement is the object of ‘‘ cinemas ”’ 
we should say nothing against them. The 
fact is that this form of amusement is 
popular because it is new and cheap. The 
surroundings are made as pleasant as 
possible—even the darkness is an attrac- 
tion to some. ‘‘ I went,’’ says Mr. Filson 
Young, ‘‘ to a glittering palace the other 
day and sat for two hours, during which 
time I saw, amongst other things, no 
fewer than four so-called domestic dramas, 
all exactly on the same convention and 
pattern, and three of them on the same 
plot ; all of them, moreover, of a vacancy 
and sodden sentimentality which I have no 
power to describe. The film merchants are 
quite right to avoid impropriety; but 
why should they not also avoid this kind 
of mopping and mowing  imbecility, 
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which I honestly believe to be worse in the 
long run than frank impropriety ? ”’ 

Those who regard these ‘‘ pictures *” 
with suspicion think their boom is tran- 
sitory, that it is only a passing phase of 
the desire to be amused. But the evil 
has not yet been realised, more especially 
in respect of its effect on child life. The 
sense of impression on the mind is lasting. 
The headmaster of Eton recently observed : 
‘* T am convinced that the cinematograph 
has potentialities of almost unbounded 
mischief if left unchecked.’’ Such an 
opinion from Dr. Lyttelton cannot be 
passed over. He understands child life ; 
he knows how the young are easily in- 
fluenced for good or for evil, how sus- 
ceptible of impressions they are. On 
the quivering screen a child sees sights 
which lure him to a world of unreality. 
For, be it remembered, these ‘‘ pic- 
tures ’’—or, at least, many of them— 
have been produced under entirely arti- 
ficial surroundings. They are seen in 
““mum ’’ show, for the accompanying 
music may be regarded as entirely foreign 
to the “‘ pictures.’’ The living voice is 
absent. We are promised an electrically 
worked contrivance of the gramaphone 
type whereby the artists’ voices may be 
heard exactly as the movements on the 
screen are seen. But ‘‘ pictures’’ are 
not persons ; they are not flesh and blood, 
whose actions are, to say the least, real 
actions, and arising from real life. Here, 
as it has been observed: ‘* The plot is 
subservient to incidents which are exagger- 
ated for the sake of sensation, depicting 
rolling eyeballs, murders, and long drawn- 
out death agonies, altogether out of that 
proportion so necessary to good drama. 
As for the comedies, the more ridiculous 
and absurd they are, and the less witty, 
the better they go down.”’ 

We believe the effect of these “* pic- 
tures ’’ in early life upon the mind and 
character is prejudicial in every respect. 
Through one avenue of the senses there 
are produced thoughts of such a nature 
that every lover of truth mustregard them 
with abhorrence. Lurid dramas of crime, 
revenge, and sexual passions are reeled 
out before the eyes of young children who 
are for the moment dazed and fascinated. 
As is well known to every psychologist, 
the perception of children is remarkably 
keen, and they intuitively grasp the 
meaning of many of the scenes placed 
before them. Yet much is entirely alien 
to child nature, which happily cannot 
understand the innuendos and suggestions 
so frequently witnessed at these shows. 
At the same time, it must be remembered 
that the impressions, even when they are 
not understood, are indelibly impressed 
upon the vision. It may be said that if 
the films are properly selected the danger 
is reduced to a minimum. But, thus far, 
the censorship has been utterly inade- 
quate, and, indeed, as it is carried out at 
present, is of little use. We believe there 
is at this moment a committee at work 
under the honorary secretaryship of Mr. 
Alfred Percival Graves, late H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, who is endeavouring to bring 
about some arrangement which it is 
thought may make it impossible to use 
films other than educational. But even 
here we are on difficult ground, for no 
hard and fast line can be drawn, and the 
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standard must vary according to the 
ideals of the censors. 

Recently, in the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, Canon Rawnsley moved: ‘* That 
this House notes with thankfulness that 
the Education Authorities of Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, and other towns, 
together with the Educational Authorities 
of Lancashire and Cumberland, have 
taken steps im co-operation with the 
justices to regulate the attendance of 
elementary scholars at cinematograph 
halls in the best interests of education, 
character and health—and it would re- 
spectfully urge all educational and licensing 
authorities in the Northern province to 
give the matter of like regulation their 
serious consideration.’’ This is a step 
in the right direction, but it is not suf- 
ficient. Children are prohibited, we will 
say, until the age of fourteen, but the 
prohibition only serves as an advertise- 
ment for the caterers of the cinemas, one 
of whom recently announced a film as 
‘“ A Bargain for the Devil, 3,000. ft. long, 
thrilling, sensational wonderful; a film 
for adults, not for children under fourteen.”’ 
Naturally every child over fourteen may 
regard himself as an adult, which would 
also be considered highly complimentary 
to the juvenile. The age limit alone is 
not satisfactory; the films themselves 
must not be of questionable morality. 
If there is an appeal to the lower passions 
there is danger, and such films should not 
be allowed to be exhibited at all. 

If the opinions expressed by young 
children were not true, they would be 
intensely ludicrous. “‘ I don’t want to 
go,’’ said one who had visited a cinema ; 
‘there’s too much silly cuddling.’’ 
Said another child relating her experience, 
‘* Lions eating bodies was awful.’’ The 
present writer has visited cinema shows 
for the purpose of seeing the effects of 
the ‘* pictures ’’ on children. The result 
varies greatly. Some are evidently accus- 
tomed to the film, others are perplexed 
and do not know what to make of them. 
For educational purposes they are of little 
value—one sense, that of sight, gets 
wearied and unable to mentally realise 
the rapidly flitting scenes. And whatever 
is gained is dissipated by the effect on the 
mind which, for some time, is unhinged, 
so to speak, and rendered unable to re- 
cover the attack of mental dyspepsia. 
A writer in the Spectator, speaking of the 
educational value (?) of the kinematograph, 
imagines the spirit of Matthew Arnold 
driving the fascinated children out of 
the darkness. We need another apostle 
of “* sweetness and light ’’; we need 
men who will not equivocate when ‘danger 
is present, who will express clearly their 
approval or disapproval of the picture 
palace. 

J. C. Wriceut. 


——_—_ 


OUR VILLAGE. 


GE, 


‘“ A LarcE and venerable village, with 
a single street struggling along a high 
bank ’’—so a foreigner describes our 
village. And one has told how our river 
‘‘ frets in its rocky bed to race afterwards 
beneath a one-arched bridge,’’ 


while 


another Serer beheld it oie: * deep 
and sullen past the eastern portion of the 
churchyard, its swift waters silent as if 
they held respect unto the dead.’’ 

In sinuous curves, enfolding the meadows 
like a caressing arm, flows the stream 
whose immemorial murmur marks the 
passing of the years. It flows so close to 


the church that it has several times en- 


croached upon the burial-ground, but now 
a stout wall curbs the ae of its 
waters. ‘‘ Mynwent ’’—a “‘ place of re- 
membrance ’’—the Welsh folk call God’s 
acre, where the weary sleep after life’s 
fitful fever, just beneath the shadow of the 
Norman tower with the medieval and 
Roman relics embedded in its walls. One 
of these relics, which served for generations 
as a stile to the churchyard, has a carved 
inscription holding the briefest. of all human 
documents, just three words. In Roman 
capitals it gives a daughter’s name. 
‘* Velvor filia Broho.’’ That is all. Some- 
body’s lassie that laughed and pulled her 
father’s beard in a forgotten day. Of 
what race, of what centur y was this 
daughter of Broho? What kind of pil- 
grimage found a goul in this Welsh hamlet 
in the long ago? What strange circum- 
stance brought a Teutonic maid, if such 
was she, to find a resting-place, perhaps in 
the fifth century or earlier, among an alien 
people ? Was she but a babe, or had she 
reached the years of romance, perchance 
of saddened wisdom? Nothing known, 
save that she was. She breathed, she 
stood in the sun; 
Teify have sung a lullaby to her long sleep, 
in which twice-seven centuries have passed 
as a dream of the night. Near where I sit 
beneath the ancient yew is another 
memorial stone of another daughter. You 
will read the tale of Peter’s child in two 
lines. She was three years old, and was 
drowned in the Teify. I well remember 
the tragic occurrence. Some children were 
playing on the river bank, and this wee tot 
reached down to gather a flower, and 
while the laughing prattle was on her lips 
she fell in and the stream carried her away. 
All day long they sought for her in the 
pools that lay in the miles below. Work 
had ceased, all villagers who could help 
were searching the stream for the valueless 
thing which is so valuable at such times, 
but not till the dusk began to close upon a 
brilhantly-agonising autumn day was the 
search successful. They placed her in his 
arms, the father’s arms, and never was 
body held as that cold and wet little 
form was fondled, and no love-talk ever 
so honied as those broken-hearted en- 
dearments poured into unheeding ears. 
Nothing will wipe out the picture of that 
man coming back to his desolate home, 
carrying a pale little burden, while the 
crowd fell back in silent and awe-stricken 
sympathy. 

Both father and mother have now 
followed the child. Quiet enough they lie 
close to the river that scarred their love 
with cicatrice of such deep sorrow ; but 
the same river sings that sorrow’s hymn 
of solace. Sweet is all its music on this 
April Sabbath morn. But a while since 
the valley résounded with the melodious 
changes pealing from the belfry ; and now 
the sweeter sounds of human voices blended 
in psalms of praise conjure a throbbing 
soul within the shrine. The swish of the 


and the waters of the | 


breeze in the old yew, the rush of the river, 
the harmonious sound of holy songs lend a 


‘i 


new meaning to the sadness of the human _ 


story suggested by the slabs and pillars 
around, It is Palm Sunday, or ‘‘ Flower 
Sunday,’’ which the Welsh folk consecrate 


to the remembrance of the dead ‘The © 


graves are trimmed, and plants and flowers 
bedeck the mounds that separate their 
sleep from our sadness. And if, as drawn 
in Maeterlinck’s play, the dead wake up 
whenever they are called to mind, they 
must be more than ever present and alert 
around this ancient yew to-day. Many 
here he with whom | played in childhood, 
many whose hands [ grasped, whose eyes 
lit up in answer to mine own—and the 
river sweeps on still towards the sea, the 
yew listens to the message of the wandering 
wind, and a new generation sings the 
ancient psalms. Of yore I sang beneath 
those choir rafters a creed I no longer love, 
but mingled with the wind and the river 


andthe thoughts-of the dead, it is only its — 


sweetness | hear this hour, only the heart’s 
broken accents and the eternal answer 
from out of the heart of God. The earth 
is full of graves, yet never so full as the 
hearts of men, but in that earth to-day 
laughing flowers lift up faces to the sun, 
unbent beneath the tread of the festive 
dead, while Christ is riding in triumph on 
to the City of God. 
Jl De 
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The Editor 1s not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE INCREASE IN THE NATIONAL 
DRINK BILL. 


Srr,—Clerical errors will occur in even 
editorial notes. Mr. G. B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of the U.K. Alliance, stated in his 
annual report ‘‘ Social reformers will learn 
with regret that there has been an increase 
during 1913' of over £5,000,000 in the 
drink bill of the United Kingdom, I 
estimate the actual expenditure in 1913 
at. £166,681,000. This is an increase of 
£5,128,000 over the figures of 1912. Spirits 
show an increase of £1,997,000, or an 


increased consumption of 1,267,000 gallons ; - 


beer, £3,007,000, or an inerease of 1,002,000 
standard barrels, and wine, £118,000, or 
an increased consumption ‘of 131,000 
gallons. ’ 
elate anyone.—Yours, .&c., 

GEORGE Wasrpury. 

123, Victoria-terrace, Littlehampton, 
April 20, 1914. 


[We are indebted to our correspondent 
for his correction of the printer’s error 
in the reference to Mr. G. B. Wilson’s 
annual letter in our Notes last week. 
£5,000 should, of course, have been 
£5,000,000.—Kp. of INQUIRER. | 


The above can scarcely unduly : 


- leaving age. 
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SUSTENTATION FUND APPEAL. 
Sir,—lI shall be glad if you will allow 


-me one more appeal, especially to readers 


in Wales, who are likely to be interested 
in the completion of the Fund. A gentle- 
ma, who wishes to remain anonymous, 
has sent me a cheque for £50 with the 
condition that another £200 be subscribed 
in Wales. The time is getting short, but 
I do hope this will appeal to a sutficient 
number of possible donors to induce them 
to respond and enable me to pay in the 
cheque to the credit of the Fund.—Yours, 
&e., 
F. W. Monks. 
Warrington, April 20, 1914. 


<> 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS OPEN TO 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Sir,—The principles underlying the 
practice of Co-education having been 


presented in your issue of March 28,. 


possibly some of your readers may care 
to know of a treatise giving a fair-minded 
presentation of the experience of some 
70 English mixed secondary day-schools : 
‘* La Co-education dans les Ecoles Second- 
aires,’’ by Dr. G. F. Burness, West Ham 
Secondary School, Stratford, London, HE. 
(Lille, 1912). As the result of 15 years’ 
experience Dr. Burness favours co-educa- 
tion, but reports frankly certain difficulties 
in practical working, especially in arrang- 
ing the time table to suit the curricula 
for either sex. As regards similar Scotch 
schools, articles appeared in Women’s 
Employment, March 20, April’ 3, 1914. 
It may not be generally known that there 


_are at least 260 schools in England on the 


efficient list of the Board of Education, 
and 220 State-aided schools in Scotland, 
where boys and girls are instructed to- 
gether in some or all subjects up to school 
The majority of these schools 
have been founded in the last ten years, 
and for reasons of economy and to secure 
enough pupils for proper class grading 
they are to be found, as a rule, north of 
the Thames. A Bibliography of Co- 
education in Europe and the U.S.A. can 
be consulted at the library of the British 
Institute of Social Service, 1, Central- 
buildings, Tothill-street, Westminster. The 
only essay which deals with the social 
economic benefits of the system to the 
community in less populated areas is to 
be found in the periodical Frauen Bildung, 
numbers 8, 9, and 10, of 1913, published 
by Teubner, Berlin. 

‘Since the year 1910 girls have been 
permitted to attend the boys’ Mittel- 
schulen of Prussia wherever there might 
“be room available, and in 1912 (25,000 
girls were availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity in the smaller towns. In France 
girls are permitted to attend the boys’ 
Lycées for mathematics and science. In 
Italy practically all State-aided schools 
are open to boys and girls. For further 
details as to Italy see Women’s Hmploy- 
ment, February 20, 1914. May not one 


cause of the prevalence of nervous break- | 


down in women teachers be that girls are 
not usually granted as much opportunity 
for fresh air and exercise as that which 
boys enjoy ? -The remedy for this would 
seem to train boys to take their fair share 
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of the indoor work of the home. For 
example, the boys_in the elementary 
schools of Derbyshire are taught that it is 
not unmanly to help in the home, and 
they are trained at school how to do so 
in various ways.—Yours, &c., 
I. G. Cockpurn CurTISs, 
Lieut.-Colonel Retired. 
11, Alexandra-road, Walmer, Kent, 
April 16, 1914. 


et ane 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN PEACE 
UNION. 
Sir,—On Sunday, August 24, 1913, the 


| day after the closing of the 20th Inter- 


national Peace Congress at the Hague, a 
meeting was held in the French Protestant 
Church of that city, on the Christian 
aspects of the Peace Movement. Addresses 
were given by Dr. W. Evans Darby (Eng- 
land), Pastor Mohn (Switzerland), and 
Professor Allégret (France). At the close, 
a few of those present, representing, in 
addition to the three countries above 
named, Germany, Holland, Austria, and 
Scotland, agreed as to the desirability of 
forming an International Christian Peace 
Union. 

The object of the Union will be to draw 
together Christians of different countries, 
who feel it their duty and privilege to 
labour and to pray for the establishment, 
especially in international relations, of 
the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. We 
recognise in Christianity the supreme 
ethical and spiritual force, availing to 
conquer the spirit of discord and violence 
in all human affairs; therefore we plead 
for its rule in every department of life. 
As tne tide of Christian love rises, it sweeps 
away all that leads to violent and em- 
bittered conflict; it takes away “‘ the 
occasions of all wars.’’ We see, then, in 
Christianity the power to abolish militar- 
ism and every other form of violence. 
Believing that the highest form of patriot- 
ism would be to strive, in our respective 
countries, to bring more of this trans- 


forming power into their policy, and that 


this would make for the lasting good of 
the whole human race, we invite our 
fellow-Christians, especially such as have 
experienced something of the conquering 
power of faith in God, to unite with us 
in this effort. 

It is surely the duty of Christians, like 
the Apostle Paul, to ‘‘ turn the world 
upside down.’’ The upside, at present, 
is blatant militarism, and Mammon wor- 
ship, with the social iniquities and the 
unrest which follow them. ‘The work of 


all who seek to be loyal to Christ should | 


be to turn that side of modern civilisation 
down, and to bring up the opposite, to 
establish all that is meant by the love 


of God and our neighbour. Such labour! 


will not be lost. 


As Lord Morley has 
said : 


“<The world only grows better, 


even in the moderate degree (in which)| 


it does grow better because people wish 
it should and take the right steps to make 
it better.’’ God’s time is always now. 
Let us, therefore, unite in a new effort, by 
prayer and by labour, for the leavening 
of international relations with the Christian 
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spirit. We recognise that this is a part _ 
of the greater work of bringing the spirit 
of Christ into all human relations, and we 
desire to pursue our special object in no 
narrow or sectional spirit. But we believe 
the time is fully ripe for reviewing the 
international policy of so-called Christian 
lands, in the light of Christ, and initiating 
changes in that policy, where it is found to 
conflict with His law of love. 

The greatness of the task might well 
dismay the strongest of us, apart from 
trust in the all-victorious power behind our 
small human efforts. Thus to such this 
power by prayer is one of the leading ob- 
jects of the Union, while active work is 
another. We cordially invite our fellow- 
Christians to join the Union, trusting that 
we may all unite in the desire to be in- 
spired and guided by the Spirit of God, 
the Spirit of righteousness, of life and 
love. - 

The first meeting of the British members 
of the Union is to be held in Liverpool 
during the National Peace Congress (June 
9 and following days).—Yours, &c., 


Jospeu G. ALEXANDER 
(Tunbridge Wells), 

Mary L. Cooxe (London), 

*Mary Warson, 

P. H. Peckover (Wisbech). 


* Honorary Secretary and Treasurer (pro 
tem.), to whom those desiring to join the 
Union should send names and subscrip- 
tions: Carrick House, 6, South-crescent, 
Ardrossan, Scotland. ; 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE MODERN 
MIND. 

Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
By Heinrich Weinel, D.D., and Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
10s. 6d. net. 

THis volume—the joint production of a 
German scholar and an Hnglish one—is 
of quite exceptional interest and import- 
ance. It has been conceived ona very com- 
prehensive plan, and gives a masterly sur- 
vey of the views that have been expressed 
about Jesus during the last hundred years 
or so. It is not merely historical, descrip- 
tive and critical; but is a work of real 
constructive value, and is probably the 
first of its kind to be written from the 
distinctively Liberal Christian standpoint. 
We shall be much mistaken if it does. 
not take its place as the standard book 
on the subject. The book embodies the 
answers which, during the period under 
consideration, have been given to the 
question which Jesus first put to the 
disciples: “* Who do men say that I 
am?’’ Hven then, as their answer 
showed, there was much difference of 
opinion in regard to him. Among the 
writers of the New Testament, too, various 
conceptions of him find expression—that 
of the first three Evangelists being different 
from the one given by John, and John’s 
differing in many respects from Paul’s. 
The diversity that began thus early has 
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been multiplied a hundredfold and more 
since. It is a question, indeed, whether 
any two people have quite the same view 
of Jesus; in a very real sense he is all 
things to all men and a different thing 
to each one, and this volume reveals to 
some extent what he has been to men of 
all temperaments, states of culture, and 
occupations—not to theologians of con- 
flicting schools only, but to philosophers, 
poets, novelists, dramatists, “scientists, 
socialists and individualists, and even to 


vegetarians and temperance reformers ;- 


not only what he has been to those who 
loved him, but to those who hated him ; 
not only to. those who called him Lord 
and God and regarded him as perfect 
man, but to those who looked upon him 
as a fanatic, an epileptic, or a degenerate. 
In a word, we have in this book the best 
and the worst that has been said “about 
him. Has any other being that ever 
lived given rise to so many contradictory 
estimates of his character and teaching, 
or had his authority claimed by contro- 
versialists on both sides of so many ques- 
tions ? From the recollection of all this 
we gain at least an impression of the 
enormous significance which Jesus has 
for the world. 

The nineteenth century was in a better 
position for gaining a true knowledge 
of him than any previous century had 
been; for it was during it that the new 
methods of study were applied to the 
Gospels, and it was seen that these Gospels 
are not homogeneous, as was once supposed, 
but consist of many elements that need 
to be sifted and to have their values 
decided before it can be known with any 
degree of accuracy what Jesus was and 
what he taught. It may be that even 
after all this laborious work upon the 
Gospels some points are still in doubt, 
but that is not unusual in the experience 
of those who study ancient documents 
and seek for knowledge of great historic 
figures. In reading this volume, one 
realises how often men’s views of Jesus 
have been determined by their own 
peculiar character and circumstances. 
Thus, for Thomas Paine, who wrote at 
the time of the French Revolution, and 
helped so largely to bring that Revolution 
about, Jesus was a ‘‘ virtuous reformer 
and revolutionist.’? Men have liked to 
see in Jesus the embodiment of their own 
ideals; and it is a tribute to his uni- 
versality that they have so often found 
what they looked for. But he cannot 
have been like all the pictures that have 
been formed of him; there must be some 
representation that is nearer the reality 
than any other; and happily in these 
days of scientific study of the sources of 
information there is an increasing unanim- 
ity as to what that reality was. There 
is no reason to think that in the days to 
come Jesus will mean less for the world 
than he has meant in the past. The 
greater men’s devotion to the things of 
the spirit, the more shall they feel their 
need of the grace and truth that dwelt 
in him. As the writers of this profoundly 
interesting book say: ‘‘ Both Nature and 
good men besides Jesus may lead us to 
God. They who seek God with all their 
heart must, however, some day on their 
way meet Jesus.’’ 


JMC. 
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Lectures on Drypen. By A. W. Verrall, 


Litt.D. Cambridge, at the University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wuen Dr. Verrall was appointed Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Cambridge 
his friends hoped for much acute and 
illuminating criticism in a field where he 
was as learned and original as in the 
special Greek studies which are closely 
associated with hisname. A single volume 
of lectures on Dryden, which never re- 
ceived the finishing touches from his own 
hand, is the pathetic memorial of these 
hopes. The subject will possibly strike 
some people as strange and wayward. 
Dryden as a man excites little personal 
enthusiasm, and his readers at the present 
time are few. The satire polished with 
fine literary art is out of fashion; 
religious poetry used as a political weapon 
is little to our taste; and the study of 
poetical. technique, for which Dryden 
provides a field of incomparable richness, 
has few votaries. But just for this 
reason, we are glad that Dr. Verrall has 
given us this elaborate study of a writer 
who was a great artist in literary form 
instead of adding to our surfeit of essays 
upon popular poets. It must not be 
forgotten that Dryden has a conspicuous 
place in-our literature. Gray in his ‘‘ Pro- 
gress of Poesy,’’ mentions him with 
Shakespeare and Milton. According to 
Dr. Verrall, ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel’’ is 
the finest political poem that exists. 
Probably this literary distinction has been 
obscured by the endless controversies 
about Dryden’s character, and the sin- 
cerity of his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church very soon after the 
accession of James II. Dr. Verrall has 
to admit that he is in no sense an heroic 
figure, but he is equally emphatic that 
many of the accusations made against 
him were unjust. ‘‘ As regards his private 
conduct, he was certainly no model, but 
he gave no scandal, and even in that 
age, when scandal was not easily given, 
to avoid it meant something.’’ This 
certainly is faint praise, but, it is probably 
much nearer the truth than the stream of 
invective to which Bishop Burnet gave 
the prestige of his name. In regard to the 
conversion, after pointing out that it is 
not clear that personal interest of a mer- 
cenary kind was in any sense a determining 
factor, Dr. Verrall sums up as follows, 
** Considering the internal evidence of 
the two religious poems, Dryden is en- 
titled to suspense of judgment ; we cannot 
inspect his conscience.”’ 


_— 


We are glad to welcome a new edition 
of A Moprern Mystic’s Way, by W. 
Scott Palmer, in the familiar Roadmender 
Series (London : Duckworth & Co. 2s. 6d. 
net). It was published originally nine 
years ago, and the author, resisting the 
impulse to re-write, has simply given to it 
a touch of revision here and there, and 
added a few words of personal explana- 
tion in a new preface. These pages, we 
are told, ‘‘ are intended especially to 
show how a person far from mystical— 
scientific, indeed, in bent of mind and 
education and driven to philosophy by 
intellectual thirst—may be affected by 
close intercourse with a profoundly mysti- 
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cal spirit living, in work-a-day fashion in 
this work-a-day world, the mystic life.” — 


We are now permitted to know that this 
contact of spirit, the vision of spiritual 


3 alee gle Me oa that een 


experience lived, came from the deep- _ 


souled woman who chose to be known as 
Michael Fairless. Her sacramental life 
of fellowship with the unseen through the 
wonder and beauty of the seen had a 
marvellous gift of communicating itself 
to others, and this book is the creation 
of her spirit mediated to us through the 
vital experience of another. 


THE second volume of the Illustrated 
Edition of MacauLay’s History (London : 
Macmillan & Co. 10s. 6d. net) is as excel- 
lent as the first. The reign of James II. 
coincides with the finest period of the 
engraved portrait, and the work of D. 
Loggan, J. Smith and W. Hollar has been 
largely drawn upon. There are in addition 
to the portraits numerous contemporary 
broadsides and caricatures. The eight 
plates in colour include Van Dyck’s well- 
known picture of the children of Charles I. 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait of 
James Il. We are sorry to see that the 
clumsy plan has been adopted of dis- 
regarding the division into volumes in 
the numbering of the pages. Vol. II. 
begins on page. 517, and presumably 
Vol. IIf. will begin on page 1040. If 
it is intended to give only the page without 
the volume in the index—we note that 
this is so in the Illustrated Green which has 
been taken as a model—quite gratuitous 


difficulties will be put in the way of quick ~ 


reference. 
_——_—_ ~-—_---—- 


In his new book, ‘‘ Fresh Voyages on 
Unfrequented Waters,’’ Dr. Cheyne brings 
fresh evidence in support of the heterodox 
views on the history of Israel with which 
his name has -so long been associated. 
The new material of his book is said to be 
of exceptional interest, and is sure to 
attract considerable attention from sup- 
porters and opponents alike. 


—_—_—_—_ 


_ PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mzssrs. Duckworta & Co. :—Interpreta- 
tions and Forecasts : Victor Branford. 7s. 6d, 
net. A Modern Mystie’s Day: W. Scott 
Palmer. New Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. W. Riper & Son :—Ghosts in 
Solid Form: Gambier Bolton. ls. net: 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—The Problem of 
Human Life: Rudolf Eucken. New Edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Constructive Quarterly, Harvard Theo- 

logical Review, Mind. 
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Amone the special courses of lectures” 


which will be given at University College, 
London, during the present term, are 
‘“* Chapters in the History of Socialism,’’ 


by Professor Foxwell, beginning on April — 


28 at 4 p.m. ; six public lectures on ‘* The 
Individualism of the Renaissance,’” by 


Dr. Rachel R. Reid, beginning on May 


7 at 5.15 p.m.; in addition to a public 


introductory lecture on ‘‘ Recent Dis-_ 


coveries in Egypt,’’ by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, on May 21, at 2.30 p.m. 


a 


‘OR THE CHILDREN. 


_ WONDERFUL GIFTS. 

@, long ago, when man was new in 
world, and did not know much even 
mut himself, he came grumbling to the 
eer tae ia 

7 Os Maker of Things,’’ he said, ‘‘ see 
great bull and his horns, and that 
with his teeth and claws. It’s not 
! How can I fight thom? -Why have 
you given me horns and claws and 
great teeth ?”’ . 

‘then the Maker of all answered, ‘‘ O 
Ihave given you better things than 


1orns and claws. Go and learn to use 
es 9:5 
m. 


id 


The man went and thought. He saw 
branches broken off by the wind, and 
seizing the strongest he was better able 
fight the wild beasts; he tied sharp 
nes to his strong staves, making deadly 
ars; he learned to make and use bows 
md arrows with which he could attack 
mimals before they could get near him; 
used his cunning to set snares for them. 
t last he felt himself master of all animals. 
But he soon grumbled again. 
“OQ! Maker of Things, you have been 
ery unjust to me. The deer escape when 
I want them. Give me four legs like that 
horse instead of these two short ones.”’ 
But the Maker answered: ‘‘ You have 
ngs better. Go and use them.”’ 
_ Then the man went, and with strips of 
the skin of an animal he had killed, he 
wisted bridle and reins, and caught the 
orse and rode him after the deer, and 
erwards made him draw sledges. 
_ He saw how the round logs rolled down 
ill, and bold boys balanced themselves 
on them for a ride. He hit on the secret 
of fixing a bar to the centre of the logs, 
so that they could still roll yet could be 
fastened together and a seat placed over 
them; and then, when he saw that round 
slices of logs would do as well as whole 
mes, he had made the first whecl. (That 
was the father-wheel of all our barrows 
and carts, cycles and motors, trams and 
trains, cranes and pulleys, clocks and 
watches, sewing and washing machines, in 
fact of every machine or engine in the 
hole world.) Set ne es 
Again he came grumbling. 
*““Am I to be frozen, O Maker of 
hings ?”’ he asked. ‘* Why can’t I have 
wool all over me like the sheep, so that I 
need not: fear the winter ?”’ 
_ **You may,’’ said the great Maker, 
“if you will but use what you have.’’ 
_ Then the man went and wrapped him- 
self in the skin of the sheep he had killed ; 
but it was a clumsy garment, so he tried 
- patiently until he had found out how to 
spin the wool into long threads and how 
© weave these into cloth, and so became 
he first of all our manufacturers of cotton 
nd linen and wool and silk, and no longer 
eared rain nor frost nor snow. 
But yet again he grumbled. 
_ ** O Maker of Things! you have treated 
ine very badly. See the sharp teeth you 
have given the beaver that he can cut 
down trees. I can’t do that.’ 
But the Maker answered, ‘‘ You can.”’ 
So the man, seeing sharp chisel-shaped 
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flints like the beaver’s teeth, took them in 
his hand, and found that by persevering 
he could cut down trees. You may see 
these flint knives and chisels and axes to- 
day in our museums. When he had found 
out how to make fire, and smelt iron, he 
made tools which would cut even stone. 

Still he had not learnt to be content, 
and he soon came again. 

““O Maker of Things! there’s that sea ! 
I want to find out what is on the other 
side of it. The birds go over it, and I 
want to. Give me wings like the bird or 
fins like the fish that I may cross the sea.’’ 

“Go and think,’’ said the Maker. 

So. the man went and watched and 
thought. He saw how logs rode on the 
waves, and how the nautilus lifted up his 
sail that the wind might drive it along, 
and he shaped his logs like fishes, and gave 
them wings like birds to catch the wind, 
and he sailed over to the other side of the 
sea. And after he learned to make engines 
he went even without the wind. 

But yet once more he grumbled. 

‘*O Maker of Things! see how stroug 
you have made the elephant. I can’t 
lift heavy logs or stones, or I would build 
a great temple in which to worship you.”’ 

But the Maker answered, ‘‘O Man! 
you are stronger than the elephant if. you 
will but use your head and your hands.”’ 

So the man made levers and cranes and 
pulleys which would lift more than the 
strongest elephant. And he built a great 
beautiful temple of mighty stones and 
carven wood, and in it he used his sweetest 
music to praise and thank the mighty 
Maker of all things everywhere. 

** How wonderful are Thy works, O 
Lord !’’ he sang, ‘* In wisdom Thou hast 
made them all. Thou hast made man a 
little lower than the angels, and hast given 
him dominion over the works of Thy 
hands.’? For at last he had learnt that 
man’s brain and hands are greater gifts 
than any given to the animals. Thus, by 
using brain to guide hands, man has made 
weapons which will conquer any beast. 
He can travel faster than the swiftest 
horse, and can ride the stormiest seas. He 
has reached the ends of the earth, and has 
even managed to fly off it. He can weave 
clothes as warm as the sheep’s fleece and 
as fine as the spider’s web. He can move 
mountains and bind rivers and join seas, 
though God often reminds him that His 
might behind and over all is ever greater 
than all man’s power. 

Let us all, children of men, thank Him 
for these wonderful gifts, and strive that 
we may always think pure, right thoughts, 
guiding the hands to good, kind deeds. 


EMMELINE Davy. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Sir Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE, BaRT. 


THe announcement of the death of 
Sir E. Durning-Lawrence will be received 
with wide-spread regret. He had been 
in his usual good health till Saturday last, 
when he took a walk on Hampstead 
Heath. Later in the day he became ill, 
and sank so rapidly that he died early on 
Tuesday morning, 
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Sir Edwin, who was in his 78th year, 
was the youngést of four brothers, all now 
passed away, the sons of William Lawrence, 
who as a young carpenter came up from 
Cornwall to London many years ago. 
This enterprise proved the foundation of 
great fortunes; at first in Hoxton, and 
subsequently at a wharf on the Surrey 
side of Waterloo Bridge, the father’s 
business as builder and contractor made 
rapid progress, and the Lawrence family 
has long been among the largest holders 
of real estate in the City of London. Mr. 
William Lawrence became an alderman ~~ 
of the City, and his son, Sir William Law- 
rence, not only attained the highest civic 
honours, becoming Lord Mayor, but repre- 
sented the City in Parliament. Another 
son, similarly distinguished, was Sir James 
Clarke Lawrence, M.P. for Lambeth. 
Mr. Alfred Lawrence, the other brother, 
died at an earlier age, his son, the only 
surviving male representative of the family, 
being Mr. F. Pethick-Lawrence. 


The youngest of the brothers enjoyed 
university education, and graduated B.A. 
and LL.B. in Honours at London. Be- 
coming a barrister of the Middle Temple 
in 1867, Sir Edwin preferred politics to 
the law, and contested in turn, but un- 
successfully, H. Berks (1865), Haggerston 
(1866), and Burnley (1892). His  per- 
sistence met with success at Truro (1895) 
as a Liberal Unionist, and he continued 
member for that division till 1906. He 
was created a baronet in 1898, assuming 
by licence the additional name of Durning 
in honour of his wife, Miss Edith Jane 
Durning Smith, younger daughter of Mr. 
John Benjamin Smith, formerly M.P. for 
Stockport. The marriage took place in 
1874; there are no children. Sir Edwin 
was J.P. for Berkshire, his country resi- 
dence being at King’s Ride, Ascot. 

The personal qualities of the deceased 
gentleman were partly known to a very 
wide circle. He did not hesitate to 
assume a conspicuous share of whatever 
business was going on about him. He 
took sides heartily, and the vigour of his 
expressions at times approached to vehem- 
ence. One would say he was not careful 
to dress his opinions to suit those around 
him; he rather laid himself open on 
occasion to their amused regret, and it 
would not be candid to deny that the 
feeling of some passed beyond that stage. 
But in his case, as in that of so many 
others, there were aspects of his nature 
which revealed themselves only to those 
who had closer dealings with him; a 
surprising gentleness would come into his 
tone and demeanour, and the thorough 
simplicity of his character shone through 
it all. His tastes were varied, and his 
own skill, which was of no mean order, 
rendered him truly appreciative of talent 
in many fields. Pictures were a special _ 
delight to him; a favoured friend might 
catch a sight of graceful sketches by his 
own brush. Music was also one of his 
pleasures, and here also he had long ago 
exhibited executive ability. His pen 
would doubtless have been more produc- 
tive had circumstances allowed him a 
secluded life; as it is, the record shows 
him to have published a “ History of 
Lighting from the Earliest Times,’’ and 
‘¢The Progress of a Century, or the Age 
of Iron and Steam.’ He was a great 
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éollector of books, especially of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods; and a good 
many of his friends will remember the 
eagerness with which he brought forth one 
precious volume after another and dis- 
played their peculiar features. All the 
world knows how. warmly Sir Edwin es- 
poused the side of the ** Baconians,’’ and 
it is pretty certain that with the general 
public he will be chiefly remembered as the 
author of ‘‘ Bacon is Shakespeare,’’ pub- 
lished in 1910. That he did not content 
himself with publications on the subject— 
one of his pamphlets is said to have reached 
a circulation of 300,000 !—is also well 
known. Although he had attained an age 
when most men would excuse themselves 
from personal exertion, he valiantly under- 
took a series of popular lectures, illustrated 
by the lantern, to prove his contention 
as to the authorship of the Shakespeare 
plays; and we must conclude that these 
and his many other labours unsuspectedly 
sapped a physical energy which appeared 
exuberant. His juvenility, imdeed, not 
only surprised, but at times perplexed his 
friends; what would he say and do next ? 

But all these things, his foibles and his 
endeavours, were but a supplement to the 
main current of his life, which flowed 
deeply, broadly, and continually, in cease- 
less benevolence. The world may think 
of him as the pamphleteer, and perhaps he 
would have preferred it so; but he will be 
remembered among Unitarians as a philan- 
thropist, and chiefly as a munificent 
supporter of the religious movement to 
which he and his family were so deeply 
attached. His charities, indeed, as became 
a good Unitarian, extended far beyond 
the bounds of a sect. Deeply attached to 
University College School, where he was 
educated, he gave time and money without 
stint to promote its welfare, and long 
served as chairman of its committee. 
Another great public institution, Waterloo 
Hospital, mourns in him a faithful friend ; 
and thus the list goes on. In our own 
circle, Sir Edwin’s beneficence has been 
probably unparalleled. He was a Trustee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and it 1s no secret that he had been 
invited more than once to be its President. 
To the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, he gave very generously ; 
the settlement of the College at Summer- 
ville was largely due to his support. The 
London District Unitarian Society, founded 
by the Lawrence family along with other 
zealous friends, has always been greatly 
helped by them ; 
brother Sir James, had been its President. 
To the Permanent Chapel Building Fund, 
the Ministers’ Pension Fund, the Susten- 
tation Fund, and other beneficent insti- 
tutions he contributed invaluable aid. As 
to the churches, chapels, schools, &c., that 
he has helped to erect, their number is 
beyond recall. ‘The Unitarian Van found 
in him a true friend in need; and his 
latest service of the kind was in connection 
with the new Hostel for the 
Preachers: at Highbury. In fact, he had 
but to be assured that an opening really 
existed for the further extension of the 
Unitarian name and influence, and he was 
prompt to aid it. His private acts of 
benevolence were equally quick and gener- 
ous; many a home, many a life, has been 
lightened by his ever kindly, if discrimi- 
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nating, response to those who pleaded the 
cause of the stricken and infirm. 

And perhaps the happiest hours, cer- 
tainly the happiest pictures presented in 
our survey of his long and useful life, were 
those when in the fulness of the August 
sunshine, he and his good wife (to whom 
deepest sympathy now goes from us all) 
busied themselves as host and hostess to 
the hundreds of Sunday School teachers 
whom they invited year by year to spend 
Bank Holiday in the lovely grounds at 
King’s Ride. Here was no perfunctory 
hospitality, such as mere money can 
provide, but the real outpouring of welcome 
from the heart. True, the same genuine 
pleasure in giving pleasure showed itself 
at many another act of hospitality ren- 
dered ungrudgingly whenever conferences 
or special visitors made the occasion de- 
sirable. Many a gathering of social dis- 
tinction, and of political importance, has 
met under that expansive spirit of wel- 
come. But nothing, evidently, was ever 
more dear to his heart than those Bank 
Holiday gatherings. It was a favourite 
saying with him that if one has been 
shown a kindness he should ‘‘ pass it on.”’ 
The whole spirit and aim of his life was 
to hand on to others such benefits as in- 
herited wealth can provide, and in this 
and in all else, to prove his loyalty to the 
simple religion of ‘‘ love to God and love 
to man.’’ 


WeGel. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE JOWETT MEMORIAL LECTURE. 


PROFESSOR MURRAY ON THE GREEK 
MYSTERIES. 


A LARGE audience gathered at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement on Wednesday 
evening, April 22, to hear Professor Gilbert 
Murray on “‘ The Conception of Another 
Life in the Greek Mystery Religions.’’ 
The chair was taken by Dr. Bosanquet, 
who said it was hardly necessary to intro- 
duce the lecturer, whose scholarly work and 
literary gifts were known and appreciated 
wherever the English language was spoken. 


Professor Murray dealt first of all with 
the Homeric conceptions of a future 
life, which represented it as being a feebler 
reflection of the present life with no 
relation to conduct, a phantom-like exist- 
ence the psychology of which was 
necessarily obscure, and which was not 
the kind of thing men were looking for 
in those periods of home-sickness of the 
soul when, amidst their ordinary pursuits, 
they were filled with the idea that there 
was a life other than the everyday life 
which was more truly their own. In later 
Greek literature, however, the idea was 
considerably developed, -and in Pindar’s 
hymns we hear of the consequences of a 
man’s acts following him into the other 
world. This body, he said, must die, 
but there is something that comes from 
God which must live on, a thing infinitely 
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frail, the ‘‘ reflection of a breath,”’ which 


‘shall attain to bliss and joy if a man has 


endured and kept his hands free from sin, 
This conception recurs again and again 
in Plato, and references to it are scattered 
through the classical literature, and found — 
in a large number of funeral inscriptions. 
But it is chiefly met with in connection 
with the Mysteries and Initiations, Eleu- 
sinian, Orphic, Pythagorean or Dionysiac, 
through which the youth had to pass if. 
he wished to achieve the full strength 
and dignity of manhood. Wherever we 
meet with the particular conception of 
an immensely important future life of 
rewards and punishments, it is always — 
bound up with these Mysteries and Initia- 
tions. ‘‘ He who is initiated,’’ it was said, | 
‘* shall be saved, but he who is notinitiated 
shall not be saved,’’—the note of all 
exclusive religions. For all practical pur- 
poses the uninitiated was unholy. The 
novice, who had reached the time when 
it was necessary to put away childish 
things, had to pass through severe, pro- 
longed, and sometimes horrible ordeals, 
which often shattered his nerves, and 
brought him to the verge of insanity, 
before he emerged into the radiance and 
joy that awaited him after his torments 
were over. Afterwards he was given the 
full status of a citizen, with all the duties 
and privileges which that involved. 
There were two sides to these Mysteries 
—the ugly and grotesque side proper 
to the low level of culture from 
which they sprang, and the sublime 
side proper to the spirit of man struggling 
upward. The Mysteries were an emphasis 
of something that in itself was true and 
fine, and to the boy they meant the 
dedication of himself to his life’s duties, 
for which no preparations were too hard 
or too painful. : 


Professor Murray went on to show in a 
particularly illuminating and suggestive 
way that the mental pictures of heaven 
and hell current in ancient times and 


‘among the early Christians were based 


upon the actual ritual of the Initiations, 
and were projections of the initiation 
ceremonies. This he illustrated by quota- 
tions from a Christian work of the second 
century, “‘ The Apocalypse of. Peter,’ im 
which the influence of the Orphie and. 
Dionysiac mysteries is clearly seen. The 
shining ones, ‘‘ whiter than snow and 
redder than the rose,’’ the region beyond 
this world full of light and sweet-smelling 
perfumes to which the purified soul 
passes after its sojourn in_ terrifying 
darkness, and its passage through the 
pit, or chasm, or lake of mud, the scourging, 
the death of the lower self, and other — 
strange rites, are all paralleled in the 
Initiation ceremonies, with which the 
early Christians were quite familiar, and 
which, therefore, coloured their concep- 
tions of heaven, and hell, and their ideas of 
the final judgment both of the good and 
the wicked. Incidentally, it was pointed 
out that similar ceremonies are practised _ 
and similar ideas accepted by many 
savage tribes, and in every case the over- 
emphasis of certain truths which were. 
felt to be vital to a man’s well-being 
was the prevailing characteristic. 

Passing to another set of men, the Stoics: 
and Epicureans, who did not believe in . 
these fables and initiations, we find that — 
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gain the same idea of another life 
is infinitely important is prominent 
eir minds. With them the life that 
ters is within, it is the life of the soul. 
e is like a play, or a game of counters, 
1 the business of the individual is to 


mself casts us for our part, and whether 
e that of a mighty king or an oppressed 
e is a matter of no moment. God is 
a fool, to judge us by our success or 
et shat interests’ him is the one 
Hee cannot determine, the action of a 
; free will. In this region of the 
ill lives the life that is really our 
as distinct from the external life 
we cannot control; indeed, quite 


e = aes all mythologies, this 
geen 18 almost as much a dream, as 


vy had discarded! 


ae a good thing, Professor Murray 
ed, that we should accustom ourselves 
feel, when we are cast down or dis- 
uraged by the facts of life, that there 
is another life which matters infinitely 
more? A strong case can be made against 
, specially i in these days, when so much 

ing made of men’s social relations. 
one who tries fully to realise the bio- 
cal - fact that man is a gregarious 


ithin and not elsewhere does a man’s 
hole soul reside. And yet the voices 
nearly all the saints and-sages warn 
that the judgments of the world are 
ost always wrong, and that there 
nust-be another court of appeal from the 
Jusions of life. Man instinctively feels 

+ he must appeal to some higher 
a hority, and that authority is the pro- 
ion of his own ideal. All experience 
Ips him to build up in his own soul 
at inner life, that silent tribunal which 
‘far from infallible, but is the best 
thing he can turn to if he wishes to discover 
vhat 1s noble and wise. Here is the refuge 
in which he can find himself, but he cannot 
share it with another. For in order to 
ve men of your best you must have 
mething within you which you cannot 
ve, You cannot even love another 
unless you are somehow different from 
im. We are, indeed, individuals as well 
members of @ community, and in a 
‘Sense strangers to one another, alone in 
highest thoughts as’ we are alone 
nwe die. There may seem something 
hard and bitter in this, but perhaps it-is 
the necessary condition of social 
iving, and it seems to be this nucleus of 
2 that hies at the root of the widespread. 


Dr. Bosanquet i in a few closing remarks 
id a warm tribute to the memory and 
enius of Professor Jowett, and to Pro- 
or Murray, who had done such honour 
his name and to learning that nicht. 


the ‘isctnseh and chairman, 
y Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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DR. HUNTER AT UNIVERSITY HALL. 


THe announcement that Dr. John 
Hunter, late of Trinity Church, Glasgow, 
would preach every Sunday morning for 
some weeks at University Hall evidently | s 
aroused great interest, for on Sunday 
morning last many visitors found their. 
way to “the beautiful little hall j in Gordon- 
square, and late comers had difficulty in 
finding seats. One can only describe 
the service as one of restful simplicity 
and quiet inspiration. Certainly one never 
heard Dr. Hunter preach with greater 
foree and intensity. His text was from 
Isaiah, ‘‘ There is none that calleth upon 
thy name, that stirreth up himself to 
take hold of thee,’’ and the sermon based 
on this sorrowful confession of bygone 
. | days was a stirring call to a fresh realisation 
of God. ““ We have heard for many a 
year,’? said Dr. Hunter, “‘ about the 
decay of faith, but what was meant was 
only the decay of the old formalities, a 
falling away from ancient standards of 
belief. But the decay of faith we are now 
witnessing is a much more serious matter. 
It is a slackening hold of God, it is a 
loss of thé sense of God. The revival 
of religion we most need is a-recovery of 
the lost sense of God’s presence. This 
is to be the substance of the message I 
am to deliver in this place. To those 
thirsting for novelties [ have nothing 
to say. It will not be to new truths, 
if there are any such, but to great and 
| everlasting truths I shall ask your attention 
—truths you know already, but which 
must never be allowed to become vague 
or commonplace, truths which it is needful 
to hear anew and feel afresh.’’ Dr. 
Hunter quoted the words of Dr. Channing, 
‘“T have a growing conviction that the 
ministry needed in Christian countries is 
not so much to communicate new truths 
as to awaken truths that lie dead in the 
minds of the multitude.’’ ‘‘ We have 
heard far too much in recent days,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ about the old and the new 
in theology and religion. The real things, 
the great things, are neither old nor new. 
They may be + seen more clearly, realised 
more vividly, but they remain essentially 
unchanged from age to age. If I could 
only send one of you away to-day with a 
true, living faith in God, enabling you to 
say from the soul, I believe in God, I 
should have done for you an eternal life 
work. Are you taking hold of God ? 
Is He to you merely a sentiment, an idea, 
a tradition, or is He the one supreme and 
everlasting reality of life? It is fatally 
easy to. recite the creed, I believe in God 
the Father Almighty. An unthinking 
person can do it, a child can do it—even a 
phonograph can do it, but there is no 
taking hold of Godin that. To take hold 
of God is not easy ; only the prepared and 
disciplined soul can do it.’’ Dr. Hunter 
speaking rapidly, and with burning em- 
phasis, went on to indicate the ways in 
which the realisation of God might be 
attained. The great pianist exercised 
his fingers daily that he might keep them 
supple; the great painter devoted un- 
wearying attention to the study of form 
and colour, light and shade, yet we—silly 
souls that we were—expected to have and 
keep the power that made us sensitive 
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to all that was divine in the universe 
without great and constant effort. ‘No 
one ever yet drifted into communion 
with God. Argument and contention were 
common enough to-day, but meditation - 
and reflection all too rare. Surely, he 
said, we should not give less attention 
to the training of our spiritual faculties 
than we did to politics, to literature, or to 
recreation. ‘‘ Friends, strangers,’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Hunter in closing, ‘ “I plead 
with you to begin to-day to think of God 
as you have never thought of Him before.’ 
One cannot doubt that those who appre- 
ciated this heart-searching and eloquent 
discourse will look forward eagerly to those 
which are to follow along the same lines. 

The service was rendered the more enjoy- 
able by the singing of the small but 
efficient choir, who rendered beautifully 
the unaccompanied anthem, *‘ God is a 
spirit. ”’ 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF 
LIBERAL RELIGION IN INDIA. 


By tHe Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


VeRY satisfactory arrangements have 
been made in Japan and China for holding 
International Religious;Congresses in those 
countries, This article is to tell of the 
equally satisfactory plans formed for a 
series of congresses in India. Fortunately 
for our purpose there exists in India a 
national organisation known as the ‘‘ All- 
India Theistic Conference.’’ On my ar- 
rival in Calcutta I found a very urgent 
invitation awaiting me to accept the 
presidency of that body, which was soon 
to hold its annual session in Karachi. The * 
excellent opportunity which would be 
afforded me at such a national gathering 
to confer with prominent representatives 
of the Theistic faith from various widely ~ 
separated sections of the country caused 
me to accept the invitation. The con- 
ference took up the idea of a series of 
International Congresses in Asia with 
enthusiasm. Nor did it stop with mere 
words, but proceeded definitely to invite 
Dr. Wendte and the other Western 
brethren to come to India, and appointed 
astrong committee with full power to 
make all necessary arrangements. On 
account of the very large extent of the 
country and the importance of reaching all 
sections it was decided to hold, not a 
single congress in India, but three, and 
possibly four—one in the Hast, one in the 
North, one in the West, and perhaps one 
in the South. This idea of several con- 
gresses had been suggested by Dr. Wendte, 
but it was also in harmony with the 
unanimous judgment of the committee 
with whom the decision of the matter 
was left. 

The ‘‘ Missionary Pilgrims’’ from 
America and Europe will probably enter 
India at Bombay. This is the largest and 
most important city in the western part 
of the country. It is also the headquarters 
of the progressive and influential Parsee 
community of India. It would seem 
fitting, therefore; to hold a brief initial 
congress of at least two days in Bombay. 
There is much of interest in the North. 
Here is the home of the Sikhs, an important 
theistic people numbering several millions. 
Here is the main strength of the Arya 
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Somaj, a reform movement that is growing 
fast, and becoming influential. Here the 
Mohammedans are particularly strong. 
Here are located Delhi and Agra, the old 
Mogul capitals of India, whose wonderful 
ruins the pilgrims from the West will cer- 
tainly desire to visit. And here is located 
Benares, the Hindu “sacred city.” It 
would seem natural, therefore, to plan for a 
congress in some one of these northern 
cities. In the East Calcutta is the head- 
quarters of the Brahmo Soma), and more 
than any other place in India the centre of 
reform thought and reform activities, 
religious and of all other kinds. There- 
fore, as a matter of course, one of the con- 
gresses must be held here, and probably 
the largest and most important of all. 
Tf a fourth is held it will be in Madras, the 
largest city in the South. 

Necessarily the initiatory steps in pre- 
paring for the congresses in India had to 
be taken by the Brahmos, for the member- 
ship of the All-India Theistic Conference 
is made up mainly of Brahmos. «But 
representatives of other theistic faiths 
will be added to the committees of arrange- 
ment as well as placed upon the lists of 
speakers and of honorary presidents and 
patrons. Thus every pains will be taken 
to make the congresses inclusive of all 
believers in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Many persons of influence are already 
manifesting their interest in the congress 
movement, and more still are certain to do 
so as it becomes more widely known. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, the most distin- 
guished poet and literary leader of India, 
has been chosen president of the congress 
to be held in Calcutta; and Dr. R. H. 
Bhandakar, of Poona, one of the foremost 
Oriental scholars of the world, president of 
that to be held in Bombay. Sir Narayan 
Chandravarkar, formerly a judge of the 
Bombay High Court, and now Premier of 
the native State of Indore, has been made 
general chairman of all the committees of 
arrangement. Other Brahmos of nearly or 
quite equal distinction are already enlisted 
in the movement in one way or another. 
Indeed, we are assured of the strongest 
possible support of all sections of the 
Brahmo Somaj community. As to the 
Christian missionaries in India, how much 
sympathy can be expected from them is 
yet uncertain. 

A considerable number of leading 
Mohammedans have already expressed to 
me and to others their interest and their 
willingness to lend their influence and aid, 
among them two Justices of the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta. One of the gratifying 
surprises that have come to me has been 
the reception accorded to the congress 
idea in connection with a visit made to 
Aligahr College, the chief seat of Moham- 
medan learning in India. After interview- 
ing the Principal, and explaining to him 
the purpose of the congresses, I was invited 
to deliver a public lecture on the subject 
in the main college auditorium, the Princi- 
pal himself presiding, in order that the 
trustees, professors, and students might 
learn of the movement. I think nowhere 
in India has the congress conception been 
received with greater assurance of sym- 
pathy than in that large and representative 
audience of Moslems. A number of pro- 

_ fainent leaders 'of the Arya Somaj, including 
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the~ Principal of‘ their most important 
college, have expressed their warm¥sym- 
pathy and desire to co-operate. The same 
is true of a number of leaders whom I have 
interviewed among the Sikhs. 

Many friends thought it desirable that I 
should seek an interview with His Highness 
the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda, the 
most enlightened and influential of the 
native rulers in India, with a view to 
securing his co-operation. The interview 
could not have been more satisfactory. 
He assured me that the object of the 
congresses met with his warmest approval, 
and that we might count upon his aid 
in any way in his power. At a lecture 
which I gave by his invitation in the 
Durbar Hall of the palace, before his 
Cabinet, his civil and military staff, and 
others, he showed his interest by personally 
presiding. 
of the sessions of the Bombay congress. 
In an interview with the Rajah of Pithi- 
puram, one of the native princes of Southern 
India, this enlightened popular leader not 
only assured me of his great interest in 
the congress movement, but in case of a 
congress being held in Madras promised 
himself to bear the entire expense. We 
have reason to believe that the ruler of the 
Cutch Behar Native State will give im- 
portant aid to the congress in Calcutta. 

Thus the campaign for the congresses in 
India seems auspiciously begun. It is in 
the hands of strong men, who are laying 
careful and wide-reaching plans ; and I do 
not see any-reason to doubt that these 
plans will be carried to a complete and 
gratifying success. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue Posrrion of THE Farm LABoURER— 
Tue Lasourers’ Unton—AGRIcuL- 
TURAL WAGES. 


During the past week both Houses of 
Parliament have been discussing the wages 
of the agricultural labourer, a problem 
about which there is an astonishing amount 
of agreement at present among all parties. 
The change of feeling in this respect is well 
exemplified in the leading article on the 
subject in the Times. “ The fact that-in 
some districts agricultural wages are too 
low seems to be universally admitted in all 
quarters. . . . In insisting on the need 
for better information, we do not suggest 
that wages are adequate or throw doubt 
on the desirability of raising them... . 
Weare convinced that wages can and ought 
to be raised, and the sufficient proof 
is that they are being raised here and 
there, either by the voluntary action of 
employers, as on His Majesty’s Norfolk 
estate, or through the demands of organ- 
ised labourers under the revived trade 
union movement, as in Lancashire. The 
new movement towards agricultural trade 
unionism,” the article continues, “ will cer- 
taily not be checked by such action as 
that of Lord Lilford. To turn good men 
off his land merely because they choose 
to belong to a union, as we understand 
that he has done, is to adopt an antiquated 
attitude wholly out of touch with the 
current of thought and feeling to-day. 


He will probably preside at one. 


“ 
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The men have as much right to belong to 
the union if they choose, as he has to 
belong to the Carlton Club.” 


* * * 


- 


The trend of the whole article shows 
that a silent revolution in opinion has been 
going on. ‘The last sentence in particular 
touches on a point which is of some im- 
portance at the moment. There is at 
present a preponderance ~of feeling in 
favour of raising wages by means of Trade 
Boards ; and there is also a strong feeling 
among those who have been working in 
connection with existing Trade Boards 
that it is better that the workers should 
be represented on the boards through a 
trade union. The experience of belonging 
to a union, of combining with others, of 
being compelled to think out what they 
want, and to express their demands clearly 
to others, is a salutary training in intelli- 
gence and independence. It was feared 
that some classes of sweated workers 
could not be organised into a union, but 
if the chainmakers of Cradley Heath could 
‘be combined into a union, why not agri-— 
cultural labourers ? 

a See ee 


A most lucid, careful, and convincing 
examination of the whole question of the 
‘possibility of raising agricultural wages has — 
recently been made by Mr. Reginald Len- 
nard (London: Macmillan & Co., 5s. net). 


‘He is of opinion that a rise is possible, 


although safeguards would have to be 
provided against unemployment. Never-— 
theless, he thinks that a tendency to reduce 
the volume of agricultural employment is — 
probably but the dark side of an advance 


| towards improvement in the efficiency of | 


farm labourers, and an increase in the — 
national dividend. Unemployment also — 
might be reduced by the development of 
agricultural science and enterprise, and the 
encouragement of small holdings. His 
general conclusion is as follows :—‘‘ As to 
the extent to which agricultural wages. 
might be raised, either generally or in 
different districts, nothing has been said. 
That can best be discovered, not by the 
reasoning of the economist, but by daring 
and yet careful and sympathetic experi- 
ment, carried out either through the 
agency of Wages Boards established for 
each county, or by the determination of 
some central authority after careful inquiry — 
into local conditions.’”” The whole of Mr. — 
Lennard’s investigation is most illumina-_ 
ting and impartial, and can hardly leave. 
any doubt on the mind of any fair-minded 
person as to the direction in which progress 


must be made. 
_—a 


Proressor Euckne Fay, Directeur de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, is announced ~ 
to give three public lectures at Manchester 


College, Oxford, on Saturday, May 30, 


Tuesday, June 2, and Thursday, June 4. 
His subject will be ‘‘ Gnosticism, its 
Evolution and Historical Importance.’’ 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that — 


the National Lending Library for the 
Blind, 


125, . Queen’s-road, Bayswater, — 


London, W. (E. W. Austin, Hsq., Secretary), 
contains ‘a selection of 18,000 volumes in — 
Braille and Moon type, and 3,000 pieces 
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of music, and these works are being added 
to annually by about 1,500 volumes. 
‘Subjects:—Travel, biography, science, 
istory, essays, and many novels, 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 

editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
- meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, : 


a Belper.—A special meeting of the Field- 
row congregation was recently held to cele- 
brate the conclusion of the first five years of 


B.A., and his acceptance of the appointment. 
from the trustees for a further period. It 
was a social reunion of those who attend the 
chapel, and showed an increase in the spirit 
of unity and devotion, During the evening 
speeches were made by Mr. T. Allwood (in 
_ the chair), Mr. W. Jones, the secretary, and 
the Rev. A. Leslie Smith. 


British Women’s League.—A contributor to 
the Westminster Gazette, writing upon the. 
subject of churches and emigrants, points 
out that ‘‘ there is a great slackness on the 
part of clergy and ministers in not making 
adequate attempts to provide for members 
who leave these shores.’’ He goes on to say: 
“* Neither clergy nor ministers take steps to 
ensure that those who go to Canada to live 
receive letters of introduction to Canadian 
communions.’’ The Women’s League, by its 
Fellowship Section, is doing just the work 
in the Liberal Church communities which is 
aes indicated by this writer as being so necessary ; 
: and with the co-operation of all the League 
a branches it is hoping to extend its activities 
-~—-—s- still further. Miss Grace Mitchell, the Fellow- 
= ship secretary, will speak upon the subject 

at Leeds and Liverpool in June. At the last 
meeting of the committee the Rey. W. E. 
= Williams, late of Evesham, who is going to 
5 take charge of the Auckland Church, was 
present by invitation for a short time, and 


conveyed the good wishes of the committee 

- to Mr. Williams for a successful ministry, 
and sent greetings from the British League 
to the women of Auckland. 


Dunmurry.—On the occasion of his return 
- home after his recent marriage the Rev. J. A. 
Kelly and Mrs. Kelly were cordially welcomed 
at a meeting in the Courthouse, Dunmurry, 
when a presentation was made on behalf of 
the congregation ‘of the Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian Church. After tea the chair was 
taken by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, who 
conveyed to Mr and Mrs. Kelly the kind wishes 
of their friends. Speeches were made by the 
Rev. Thomas Dunkerley, the Rev. Benjamin 
Banks (rector of Dunmurry), the Rev. Robert 
Davey, and, several others. The Rey. J. A. 
Kelly suitably replied on behalf of himself 
and Mrs. Kelly. “ 


Horsham. — The usual course 
evening lectures at the Free Christian 
Church was concluded by one from the 
Rey. H. Livens on ‘‘ Piers Ploughman.’’ 
Previously Mrs. Bridges Adams had spoken on 
“* Working Class Education,’’ the Rev. H. 
Gow on ‘‘ The Meaning of Tragedy,’’ and 
Dr. Evans Darby on his Canadian peace cam- 
paign. During last week two weddings took. 
place, both of which were conducted by the 
Rey. J. J. Marten. The Rev. Victor Moody 

was married on the 16th to Miss Taylor; 
and on the.18th Miss Jupp, whe has long been 
_- eennected with the choir and the Sunday school, 


of winter 


pegs Se 


- the ministry of the Rev. A. Leslie Smith, 


Mrs. W. Blake Odgers (president, W.L.), 
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was married to Mr. Frank Marwell. Many 


friends were present to offer their good wishes 
which were also expressed in a more tangible 


form. 


Stockton-on-Tees.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary in connection with the Unitarian 
Church was held on Sunday evening, April 19, 
when the service was conducted and an address 
given by the Rey. Arthur Scruton. Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, president of the Sunday School 
Association, who was visiting Stockton on 
behalf of the Forward Movement, spoke to 
the children both at the evening service and 
in the afternoon, and also met the teachers in 
an open conference. 


Walmsley Chapel (Bolfon).—On Easter Satur- 
day and Monday a sale of work took place with 
the object of raising a sum of £150 for wiping 
out a debt caused by repairs to the school and 
chapel, the installation of a new organ, and 


for the formation of a reserve fund for future 


emergencies. Mr. J. Percy Taylor, J.P., of 
Bolton, performed the opening ceremony on 
Saturday, and Dr. Robinson presided. On 
Monday the opening ceremony at 2.30 p.m. 
was performed by the children of the Sunday 
school. The receipts were a little over £200. 


Whitby.—On Sunday evening last a memo- 
rial sermon for the late minister, the Rev. 
Geo. Knight, was preached by the Rev. J. 
Wain, of Scarborough, in the old Flowergate 
Chapel. There wasa numerous congregation 
and the discourse is well reported in the Whitby 
Gazette. Ayvrangements are being made for 
the supply of the pulpit until a successor is 
appointed. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


‘Tur Scuoon oF THE ARyA Samay. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has recently 
described in the Daily Chronicle a visit 
which he paid while in India to the Guru- 
kula, where the children of members of 
the Arya -Samaj are educated. This 
school is frowned upon by the powers 
that be, for it follows an independent 
course of its own, there are no English- 
men on its staff, the text books on English 
literature prescribed by the Punjab Uni- 
versity as the~basis of Indian higher 
education are not in'use, no students are 
sent up for University examinations, and 
the college confers its own degrees. Never- 
theless, the Gurukula, amidst its flower- 
gardens fragrant with rose and jessamine, 
*“is the most momentous thing in Indian 
education that has been done since 
Macaulay sat down to put his opinions 
into a minute in 1835.’’ There are three 
shnndred boys now being trained there 
They must be between six and ten year. 
of age when they enter, and they stay 
till they are twenty-five. They rise at 


‘four o’clock from their hard deal beds, do 


physical exercises and bathe in cold water, 
after which they offer worship to God. 
In the hottest weather they go barefooted 
and bareheaded, for it is needful that 
they should be prepared for a hard life 
if such should be their lot. 


ue a * 


_ Aut the boys are under the legal guar- 


|dianship of one known by the title of 


29 


Mahatma-ji, their ‘* father,’’ whe is thus 
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described by Mr. MacDonald :—‘‘ A tall, 
magnificent figure bearing itself with com- 
manding grace comes to meet us. A 
painter of the modern school would wel- 
come it as a model for the Christ, one of 
medizval tastes would see in it a form of 
the Apostle Peter—though a trifle tall and 
commanding for the fisherman. Mahatma- 
ji bids us welcome and we pass into his 
simply furnished room dominated by the 
tinsel symbol OM. We bow our heads 
whilst Mahatma-ji says grace. I have 
heard many graces, but none like this. 
Our host’s rich, sonorous voice, lingering 
long over the Sanskrit vowels, makes the 
perfect music of penitential thanksgiving. 
When the meal is over,’’ continues Mr. 
MacDonald, “‘ we go round the school. 
All is order and happiness. Little things 
with bright, sparkling eyes, older ones 
with sedate faces, fill the class rooms, 
making their models of clay, repeating 
their lessons together, chanting their 
verses, listening to their teachers—for the 
lecture is largely employed at the Guru- 
kula. Classes ended, there is a hearty 
rush to the playing grounds, each pupil 
as he passes the Master bowing at his feet, 
and with an upward sweep of his joined 
hands doing him reverence. . . . The little 
voices chant in unison: ‘ We offer to God, 
omniscient, the giver of knowledge, the 
light of lights.* Again the little voices 
chant: ‘ Oh God, we offer to Thee, Who 
art all in all.’ ”” 


A SoctIALIst WITH A CONSERVATIVE Minpb. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, a very old colleague 
and friend of Hubert Bland, whose death 
occurred last week, describes him as a man 
of ‘‘ anti-erratic *’ temperament, who, if he 
had not been a Socialist, ‘‘ would have been 
an extreme Tory.’’ Mr. Bland helped to 
found the Fabian Society, was the writer 
of one of the famous ‘‘ Fabian Essays,’’ 
and originally a member of the Social 
Democratic Federation, taking part with 
William Morris in the secession which 
formed the Socialist League. Unlike many 
of his fellow-workers in the cause, however, 
he sprang from the landowning classes, was 
a Roman Catholic, had a contempt for 
‘* fads,’’ paid considerable attention to 
his clothes, and never was compelled to 
struggle with poverty. At one time he 
edited T'o-Day, a journal now long extinct. 
His contributions to the Sunday Chromecle 
and his volumes of essays on a wide variety 
of subjects, both light and serious, were 
read by a large circle of readers. Mr. 
Shaw always regretted that his output was 
not larger, and often declared that *‘ his 
ciant shoulders sapped more energy than 
they were worth.’’ ‘* He had very strong 
common sense,’’ to quote again from Mr. 
Shaw, ‘‘ and a good deal of knowledge— 
I will not say a thorough knowledge of the 
world (for that is too much to say of any 
man), but he knew what the middle class, 
the suburban middle class, man was 
thinking about. Though an educationist, 
he had great military enthusiasm, and in 
that way he had in his nature a com- 
pound—not uncommon—of ferocity and 
humanitarianism.’’ Mrs. Bland, with whom 
he sometimes collaborated, is the well- 
known writer, ‘* E, Nesbit.’’ 


‘ 


J 
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Dr. Exior’s Puirosopny or HEALTH. 

The enterprising editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, one of the most popular 
magazines in America, has mduced Dr. 
Eliot to write three columns of personal 
reminiscence explaining how he has kept 
his health and working power till his 
eightieth year. In the course of this 
article he gives some useful hints which, 
if we could only follow them, would con- 
siderably lessen the strain on our nerves 
which we all experience more or less. 
‘*T am aware of two mental or moral 
conditions,’’ he says, “‘ which have con- 
tributed to my safe endurance of physical 
and mental strains. The first is a natural 
oift, namely, a calm temperament; the 
second is the result of a combination of 
this temperament with a deliberate practice 
of avoiding alike anticipations of dis- 
appointment and vain regrets. When 
necessarily involved in contests or critical 
undertakings I tried first to do my best in 
the actual struggle, and then not to con- 
cern myself too much about the issue. 
That was not my responsibility. When 
blocked or defeated in an enterprise I 
had much at heart I always turned im- 
mediately to another field of work where 
progress looked possible, biding my time 
for a chance to resume the obstructed 
road. An administrator can thus avoid 
waste of energy and a chronic state of 
disappointment and worry. If anyone 
says that these methods require a serene 
mind or disposition I can only say that it 
is hard to tell whether the sound nervous 
system produces, or results from, the 
serenity. Certainly anyone who ardently 
desires to cultivate a calm temperament 
and serenity of spirit would do well +o 
provide himself, if possible, with strong 
muscles and obedient nerves. ’’ 


> 


Tue ‘‘ AGAMEMNON ’’ aT SYRACUSE. 
The recent performance of the ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon ’’ of Alschylus which took place 
in the ancient theatre of Syracuse on 
April 16 was a very great success, and, 
judging by all accounts, made a deep 
impression on the thousands of spectators 
who filled the worn grey tiers of seats. 
‘* To the right, ’’ says a correspondent in 
the Times, ‘* had been built Agamemnon’s 
palace, a large dignified structure of wood 
with massive columns. On one side rose 
the watchman’s tower a hundred feet high. 
The left was enclosed by a wall of Cyclo- 
pean masonry pierced by a square entrance, 
over which were carved in marble the 
lions of Mycene. Altars to Dionysus, 
Zeus, and other gods, and memorial stones 
stood in the precincts of the palace.’’ The 
scene when the body of Agamemnon was 
borne out, the writer continues, was very 
impressive and beautiful. ‘‘ The solemn 
music, the rich-coloured groups of figures 
in the foreground, the funeral procession 
making its way slowly through the crowd 
prostrate before the body of its murdered 


King, the dove-grey wall with its ancient. 


gateway, and beyond the blue sea and rose- 
tinted city now fading in the failing light 
and soft in the evening haze—all this, 
with the consciousness of the 7,000 hushed 
spectators around one, makes a noble 
ending to a very beautiful resurrection of 
the Greek tragedy.’’ 


GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Puitie H. Wiiutams, F.C.A. 
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as All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of THE INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘‘ Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 54. 
By Puritre H. WILviams. 
BLACK. (7 men.) 


£4 
Yj WU =F 


YY 
i WHITE. (5 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


SoLution oF No. 52. 
1. Kt. R6 (key-move). 

Correct solutions from Dr. C. G. Higginson, 
W. E. Arkell, R. B. D. (Edinburgh), E. C. 
(Highbury), W. T. M. (Sunderland), Rev. 
I. Wrigley, Rev. B. C. Constable, D. Amos, 
E. Wright, F. S. M. (Mayfield), Walter 
Coventry, A. Mielziner, A. 8. Rodgers, J. W. 
(Belfast), Geo. Ingledew (and 514). 

Norr.—Owing to the Chess Editor’s change 
of address for the summer months there may 
be other communications which have not yet 
reached him. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. 8. M. (Mayfield).—Sorry, but we went 
mostly to the sea from Heathfield. 

‘EK Waicut.—The use of the White Q in’ 
No 52 is essential, though it is uneconomical. 
Tiger Qad7s.. Cis 2B. xX WR 1s mate, 
and the Q defends an escape square. 

K. C. (Highbury).—Thanks for your compli- 
mentary remarks on my first anniversary. 

R. B. D. (Edinburgh).—I appreciate your 
card. We composers are very jealous of 
reputation, and look upon solvers as our 
“friend—the enemy.” Perhaps, therefore, a 
mild protest is excusable ! 

CHas. Writing (U.S.A.).—Solutions Nos. 
49 and 50 to hand, and correct, as usual. 

Gxo. IneteDEW.—Nothing has been de- 
cided yet. 


No. 54 is a version of one of those ideas 
essentially peculiar to problems — a Black 
force radiating defence upon two points. 
This is most frequently secured by the use 
of the Black Q, and, owing to initial position, 
there are possibilities in connection with this 
Black force, which may (a) either move to a 
certain square and still command the two 
points—in so doing allowing a different mate 
—or (b) be ‘prevented from reaching this other 
focal point. The theme is capable of much 
extension. The example quoted is fairly 
simple, since the number of men employed is 
not great. Problem No. 11 (June 21 last) 
is another, and far better, example of the 
device. It is also possible to render the idea 
in three-move form. To the typical game- 
player this theme conveys but. little, since 
such defences so rarely occur in an ordinary 


! game. 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


: RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 


Miss Axice E. PassavANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

KinastTon, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 
(3rd. year) will be held in a mansion standing 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and 
Mrs. MAssINGHAM, Food Reform Guest House, 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
| No. 50, CANNON STREET, EC. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Uhairman—Si1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
late PAL rma a A, HaRrpDCasTLeE, 
eKed. 


Les.iE T., BURNETT. | Miss CeCIL GRADWELL. 
HumpHREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

_Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. : : 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. « 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


* A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


REE! 200 PATTERNS genuine Irish 
Linen Fabric—‘ FLAXELLA ’’—new 

silky finish, beautiful for skirts and blouses. 
Delightful new shades, washable, durable, 
drapes exceptionally well.— Write to-day, 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ANDKERCHIEFS FROM 

IRELAND. Ladies’ fine All-Linen hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs. Size 123} by 13inches: ~ 
3/- per dozen; narrow hem. Postage 3d. 
Send for Free Catalogue. Catch the next post. 
—Hurtton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition, Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vileanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on. gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
lf offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C., and Published by THR 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3. Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchesier 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday , 
April 25, 1914. ; a ; 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
Oover. Paik 
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| MACMILLAN’S LIST. | 


HEW YOLUMES JUST READY. 


MACMILLAN’S SHILLING 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Globe 8vo. 1s. net per vol. 


Christian Character. By Dr. J. RB. 
ILLINGWORTH. 


Conversations with Christ. <A 
Biographical Study. By the Rev. 
BERNARD Lucas. 


| The Kingdom of God. Four Lec- | 
tures, by the Rev. WitLiam TEMPLE. 


The Christian Ecclesia. By Dr. 
F. J. A. Hor. 


The Divine Library of the Oid 
Testament. By Dr. A. F. Kirx- 
PATRICK. 


True Words for Brave Men, By 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


*.* Complete List post free on application. 


Church Family Newspaper —“Incomparably the 
best and cheapest series ef theological reprints, . . . 
Includes some of the very best books either for 
eee preacher, or the general theological 
reader 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF 
~ “ PATHER RALPH.” 


WAITING. cDoNOVaN. os. 


*,* The scene of the story is an Irish Agricul- 
tural district. It is greatly concerned with the 
vexed problem of mixed marriages, and, as was the 
case in ‘' Father Ralph,’ the Trish “priesthood is 
drawn with no hesitating hand. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


|POT-POURRI MIXED BY TWO. 


| 
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FROM SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


|-WHERE NO FEAR WAS| 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of 
*-“*From a College Window,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s, net. 


Manchester Courier : ‘To the timid and the fearful | 


‘| the book will be like some helpful hand. Here is 


generous sympathy given in full measure and | 
administered by a master hand.” 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of ‘“ Pot- 
pourri from a Surrey Garde,” &c., and Miss 
ETHEL CASE. With Illustrations. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Observer ; “A delicate blend. The book shows you 
not only a new garden in the making, but helps to 
take you very pleasantly into the friendship of two 
delightful women.” 

MEMORIES OF JOHN WESTLAKE. 
Contributed by some of the many friends of 
the distinguished International Lawyer. With | 
Portraits. Large medium 8vo, 6s. net- 

Oxford Chronicle : “A fitting commemoration of his 
fine work and fascinating personality will be found 
in this series of tributes from the pens of friends,’ A 


HUNTING AND HUNTED IN THE 
BELGIAN CONGO. 
By R. DAVEY COOPER. Edited by 
R. KEITH JOHNSTON. With 26 Illus- 
trations and a Sketch Map. Small royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Manchester Courier :‘‘ Yarns of an ivory hunter. It 
is to be hoped that he will lose no time in publishing 
a further insta]ment.”’ 


MY FIRST YEARS AS 

A FRENCH WOMAN. 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 
Author of ‘Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.” 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


| MALCOLM MACCOLL. 

Memoirs and Correspondence. 
Edited by the Right Hon, GEORGE W. 
E. RUSSELL, Author of “ Collections 
and Recollections,” &c. Small demy 8vyo, 
10s. 6d. net. [May 7. 


CANADIAN NIGHTS. 
By the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF DUN- 
RAVEN, M.P., C.M.G., Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, 1885—1887, Author of 
ete Great Divide,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 
2 Od. net. [May 7. 
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By Si2iGi TALLENTYRE, Author of 
Early Victorian,” &c. 


CHIGNETT STREET. 
By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of 
“*Dominy’s Dollars,” &c. 

George A. Birmingham’s New. Humorous 

Novel. 

THE LOST TRIBES, 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ The Major’s Niece,” “The Red 
Hand of Ulster,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, VATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


_ INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


{Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


THE ANGLO-DUTCH AGENCY 
| endeavours to bring into communication 
Bocuse | Girls belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 
Morning, 11.15. vening, 7 <a 
May | 1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 
3. A patad Be pe on TER, Ree .D. | girls into their Dae as boarders to study 
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THE THEISTIC CHURCH, TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
For the Worship of the One God only, And for all other HExams. 
What would have been Dr. Collyer's nine- |} SWALLOW ST. (opposite Si. James’s Church) | 
poate aft tae was commemorated by the PICCADILLY, W. ‘Second- Hand at Half Prices, 
ation of this ¥oium nt Lect 
public iume, containing Lectures REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. | 


and Addresses by 4 im, none of which have £11 and 7. 
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Crown 8vo, 62 pp., 1/6 net, postage 3d. 
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By RONALD P. JONES, M.A. 
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121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Evening: God's Memorials of the Good. 
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An Interpretation of Rudoif Eucken’s 
Philosophy. By the Rev. W. TupoR JONES, 
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Professor Eucken. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THERE are few agencies which are 
doing more to maintain a high standard of 
justice and rectitude at the heart of our 
political life than the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society. It inherits 
the noble traditions of the anti-slavery 
days, and speaks with force and directness 
to instincts of freedom and respect for 
human life, which are among the moving 
forces of English character at its best. 
At the annual meeting held last week 
a letter was read from Sir Harry Johnston 
in which he pointed out that there are 
830 millions of the Non-Caucasian race in 
the world, and of these nearly one-half 
were within the limits of the British Empire 
or its sphere of political influence. We 
could destroy them with modern weapons, 
disease, alcohol, deprivation of freedom ; 
“but could we replace them by a population 
which would prove as suitable to climate 
and surroundings ? If we were not going 
to exterminate them we must protect. 
Subsequently Mr. W. H. Dickinson spoke 
in very plain terms of the greed for 
wealth as the chief cause of cruelty. 
They must see to it, he said, that wealth 
was procured for a civilised country 
according to civilised and humane methods. 


* * * 


Aut friends of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and especially its able secretaries, have 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
publication last week of the White Book 
dealing with Contract Labour in Portuguese 
West Africa. Itshould do much to increase 


the prestige of the Society in public 
opinion. The White Book is very painful 
reading, but it confirms in every particular 
the case which the Anti-Slavery Society 
has presented with unwearied patience 
and insistence to the Foreign Office, at 
first it must be confessed with small 
encouragement and scant chance of success. 
Now the whole case is clear. It is proved 
beyond the possibility of dispute that 
a system of slavery on an extensive scale 
has existed on the cocoa plantations. The 
Portuguese Government has given its 
consent to important reforms in adminis- 
tration, and promised that the “‘ servigaes ”’ 
engaged for San Thomé and Principe shall 
be repatriated at the expiration of their 
contracts. On our side there will have to 
be ceaseless vigilance to see that these 
conditions are carried out in accordance 
with our treaty rights. Fortunately we 
have an able and energetic official on the 
spot, in the person of Vice-Consul Smaill- 
bones, who is quite alive to the extent of 
the evil and the need of energetic action. 


* % 7% 


Ir is good news that a new Church paper, 
to be called The Challenge, which will be 
free from the strong bias of party politics, 
will start publication this week. ‘‘ Arti- 
fex ” of the Manchester Guardian, who we 
believe is not unconnected with the 
new venture, writes of it as follows :— 


“* Although I have no reason to suppose 


for a moment that The Challenge will be a 
definitely Liberal paper in the party 
acceptance of the term, but rather have 
many reasons for hoping that it will not 
be; yet it must be admitted that many 
Liberals wish for some religious paper which 
they can read without finding a strong 
Conservative bias in every sentence. Some 
couple of years ago or more the editor of 
the Church Guardian wrote to this paper 


to explain that his paper had been originally 
published as a distinctly Conservative 
organ, and that it had never from the 
first pretended to be anything else. And 
though we have not the same explicit 
admission in the case of most of the other 
Church newspapers it would be difficult to 
name one which anyone could mistake for 
anything but a strongly Conservative print. 
And so the wants of Liberal Churchmen are 
not very satisfactorily supplied.’’ 

In adopting this attitude of detachment, 
while reserving its right to speak with 
clearness and vigour upon all the great 
topics of contemporary life from the point 
of view of moral and spiritual ideals, The 
Challenge falls into line with a policy which 
we have long tried to support. If its 
atmosphere is strong and kindling it will 
be able to litt matters of controversy onto 
a higher plane of thought and feeling, and 
its own emphatic judgments will meet 
with the respect due to the trained in- 
telligence and the moral and _ religious 
sincerity which it brings to bear upon the 
critical problems of life. Not that it wil 
escape the good discipline of oppositior 
and dissent, and it may be the occasiona 
resentment of the partisan who canno’ 
imagine that anyone can possibly disagre 
with him except from motives of passiox 
and prejudice. But these are the joys of 
difficult game, and we have little doub 
that The Challenge will play the gam 
fairly and nobly in the interest of religion 
and whatsoever things are just and of goo 
report, 

Tue Council of the Churchmen’s Unio: 
has forwarded to the Upper House c 
Canterbury Convocation a petition 1 
favour of the intellectual freedom of th 
clergy and cordial relations between th 
Episcopal and non-Episcopal Churches. 
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‘‘ We regard it as a matter of grave | earnestly trust that your lordships will do 


nothing to curtail the liberty in this 
respect which the formularies of our 


study and discuss reverently and freely | Church allow, and which its clergy and 


the critical and historical problems which 
are forced upon the modern student of 
the Old and New Testaments, to publish 
the result of their studies, and to face the 
task of interpreting and restating the 
traditional doctrines of Christianity in 
such ways as may be demanded by newly- 
discovered truth. 

‘* While asserting without reserve our 
belief in the Incarnation and Resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ we submit that a 
wide liberty of belief should be allowed 
with regard to the mode and attendant 
circumstances of both. 

‘‘ We believe that real study, thought, 
and discussion will be discouraged if 
clergymen, who, in matters not affecting 
the essential truth of Christianity, arrive 
at conclusions which are opposed to 
traditional or momentarily dominant 
opinions, are to be removed from their 
offices or denounced as dishonest for retain- 
ing them. We venture to recall to your 
Lordships the dictum of Archbishop 
Temple, ‘ If the conclusions are prescribed, 
the study is precluded.’ ’’ 


* * * 


THE petition concludes with a pertinent 
reminder of the fallibility of formal 
declarations. 

‘‘We dutifully and respectfully pray 
your Lordships to remember how often in 
the past, when the Episcopate or the 
Convocations have attempted to pro- 
nounce authoritatively upon scientific, 
critical, or historical questions, they have 
committed themselves to positions which 
are now by practically universal consent 
admitted to be untenable.’’ 

The clauses in the petition which deal 
with the claims of intellectual freedom 
have been signed by a numerous body of 
eminent men, in addition to the members 
of the Council of the Churchmen’s Union, 
including the Dean of St. Paul’s, Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter, Canon Sanday, the Master 
of the Temple, Dr. Llewelyn Davies, Pro- 
fessor Burkitt, the Headmasters of West- 
minster and Rugby, Professor Caldecott, 
Professor Bethune Baker, and Professor 
Emery Barnes. 


* * * 


No reason is given for the implied 
dissent on the part of a large number of 
the signatories from the first two clauses 
of the petition, which are as follows :— 

“The Church of England has at all 
periods since the Reformation included 
both those who do not and those who do 
accept the doctrine of the ‘ Apostolical 
succession’ and the necessity of Episco- 
pacy as a matter of jus divinum. We 


laity have hitherto in practice enjoyed. 

‘¢ We trust that nothing will be done 
to make it more difficult for individual 
Bishops, other clergy, and laymen, to act 
as their own conscience and judgment 
direct in the matter of co-operation and 
religious fellowship with the members of 
non-Episcopal Churches.”’ 


* * * 


PossIBLy it was thought wiser to con- 
fine the issue to a narrower field, but we 
fear that it must be confessed that many 
of the liberal clergy are still quite con- 
servative in their attitude to Noncon- 
formists. It is contrary to a deeply in- 
grained tradition to treat the Noncon- 
formist as a spiritual equal. They would 
be uncomfortable if they took any part in 
Nonconformist worship and would on the 
whole prefer that it should not exist. 
Many things, however, are helping to 
break down this alienation on both sides. 
There has been a great improvement in re- 
lations in the last twenty years, and cordial 
and helpful friendship is taking the place 
of distant respect. Moreover, the whole 
question-of the place and authority of the 
Episcopate in the Church is largely a 
problem of history, and it must be studied 
under precisely the same conditions of 
intellectual freedom, with a reserve of 
liberty to come to different conclusions in 
face of the evidence, which is always 
difficult and often very obscure, and to 
act accordingly. 


%* * * 


FatHer VaAuGHan has been telling a 
meeting of advertising specialists that 
religion is the only thing worth advertising, 
and he went on to maintain that he him- 
self belonged to the oldest and biggest 
advertising firm on their planet—the 
Catholic Church. If this is only a rather 
loud and bouncing way of saying: ‘‘ Let 
your light shine before men,’’ we agree. 
Religious people must not allow their claim 
to be heard to be elbowed aside in a 
crowded and pushing world. There is no 
excuse for the neglect of proper business 
methods and orderly and _ attractive 
arrangements, because our appeal is not 
to men’s pockets but to their souls. But 
it does not follow that it is possible to use 
ordinary methods of advertisement, which 
tend to neglect strict standards of truth- 
fulness, without destroying the very thing 
we have to offer. Sensationalism may 
pique curiosity, but we never heard that 
)it could *produce the humble and the 
contrite heart. The much advertised 
preacher may draw the crowd and fill 
the church with an audience who come 


to listen to him and not to worship God, 
but unless he has the graces of all the 
saints he is likely to become self-conscious 
and self-opiniated and to lose his own soul. 


* * * 


. 


Tue familiar subject of Nonconformity 
and the theatre has recently renewed its 
youth in the columns of the Westminster 
Gazette. There is still a large number of 
earnest people who believe that the only 
way to purify the theatre is to abolish it 
altogether. This is the position of Mr. 
William Goudie. He makes an important 
contribution to the discussion of the pro- 
blem, which ought to be considered very 
carefully by those who are least inclined 
to accept his extreme position, when he 
argues that a play which is demoralising 
to witness must be bad for the actors. 
There must, he thinks, be some moral loss 
or injury to the soul, if it does not lead 
to actual wrong-doing. The Rev. J. W, 
Horsley recommends a concerted move- 
ment to boycott certain theatres. What 
we want, he says, is expert advice, a re- 
sponsible committee of a League, similar 
to the American League for the purifica- 
tion of the drama and for the guidance 
of inexperienced play-goers, which should 
prepare a white list of current plays, and 
decide after the first night whether a new 
play should go on the list or not. 


%* * * 


THERE are some obvious objections to 
Mr. Horsley’s plan, chiefly concerned with 
the composition of the proposed commit- 
tee. If its members were for the most 
part conventional moralists, without any 
freshness of insight, we might simply get a 
repetition of the farce of the censorship, 
and find that scathing moral satire was 
condemned while plays full of subtle 
innuendo managed to escape detection. 
But nothing could well be worse than the 
present situation, which is exposed in 
scathing terms by EH. F. §8., the able 
dramatic critic of the Westminster Gazette, 
Referring to the refusal to license Brieux’s 
‘* Damaged Goods ’’ for the stage, he 
writes *—‘‘ You may present with the 
blessing of the Lord Chamberlain plays of 
an obviously immoral or erotic character, 
dramas which glorify vice and make fun 
of virtue, which treat conjugal fidelity 
as comic and offer for admiration the 
loosest of libertines. . . It is permissible 
to play upon the passions of young people 
with song and dance, and players wearing 
provocative costumes, and thereby do your 
best to drive them into sin. And all this 
with the full approval of the King’s 
officials. . . At a time when in this country 
luxury has reached a pitch unparalleled, 
and when sexual excitements seem almost 
every day to increase in number and force, 
the sober people ought to be allowed to do 
something by way of antidote.’” 
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SYMBOLICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS. 
be 

ALL religious language, which has in it 
any depth of meaning, is necessarily in- 
adequate. It is in the world of sense that 
there is the closest agreement about the 
meaning of words. A table, a chair, a 
horse, a cart have a fairly uniform mean- 
ing, and they can be used with confidence 
without fear of misunderstanding. But 
as soon as we enter the world of faith and 
affection this is not so. ‘‘ Faith ’’ to one 
man means accepting certain bald state- 
ments about religion as true. To another 
it suggests the highest act of personal 
trust of which the soul is capable. ‘‘ Love” 
to the selfish or the sensual is still closely 
intertwined with bodily desires; but to 
the disciple of Curisr it is the word which 
best describes the nature of Gop. Even 
‘* Gop,’’ as the word dweils upon human 
lips, has no steady and persistent mean- 


ing. It varies with our experience. To 


one man it is arbitrary Will; to another 


abstract Reason; to another the Father 
of our spirits. It is,.we suppose, the 
object of religious training to secure a 
uniform depth and richness of content 
in the use of these words, not by the path 


of definition, but by the creation of a 


common experience and a common atmo- 


Sphere, 

All this would probably be granted by 
most thoughtful people. The real diffi- 
culty arises when we come to deal with 
historical events which have entered into 
close alliance with religious faith. The 
mere statement that Jesus Curist lived 
and died, apart from the judgment of 
value which we pass upon it, is like any 
other recorded fact in ancient history. 
We accept it as true, and multitudes of 
other people do the same, in the sense 
that they could have seen with their own 
eyes and heard with their own ears if 
they had been there. But to the Christian 
this bald statement is a symbol of things 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
of spiritual forces and possibilities, of pur- 
poses of love and an ideal of character, 
which are recalled to his mind, now dimly, 
now with poignant clearness, according 
to his mood or the stage he has reached 
in spiritual development, every time the 
name of JEsus CHRIST is mentioned. 
He knows that he can never look at that 
figure coldly, in critical detachment from 
his significance for the world’s life. What 


Apostles’ Creed. He sees that the belief 
in a literal ‘‘ descent into hell’’ and a 


he said, what he did, these were events 
in time, but they are also the accepted 


symbols of something beyond time. It 


is a region in which we use words not as 
instruments of scientific precision, but 
for their power of suggestion, and because 
they conserve for us the secret of life 
which is liberated for some new purpose 
of good whenever the word passes from 
the lips into the heart. { 

From this point of view we are pre- 
pared to apply the principle of symbolical 


interpretation to all the Christian facts, 


and it is only in so far as we are able to 
do this that they can retain their signi- 
ficance for our own religious experience. 
But this does not mean that we are to 
withdraw them from the close scrutiny 
of critical inquiry or to refuse to revise 
the traditional judgments of the Christian 
Church upon their value. If we take 
the Gospel story as a whole, it is clear 
that it appeals to men of the modern 
world in a new way. Their selection 
of the things which strike them as of 
chief importance is different from what it 
used to be. We are not referring to the 
total impression of love and goodness 
and conquering spiritual power, but to 
the happenings which are richest in 
spiritual suggestion to their own minds. 
It is not the confession of scepticism but 
the verdict of a deeply illuminating 
experience when they turn from the 
story of a miraculous birth to the life spent 
in doing good, or are more deeply impressed 
by the manifest victory of love upon the 
cross than by the empty tomb and a 
This 
principle of selectiveness, based upon a 
living sense of religious values, was indeed 
St. 
Paut finds in the resurrection of CuRisT 
a fit symbol of the risen life, which all 
men are to live in intimate fellowship 
with the things which are above. But 
nowhere in the New Testament writings 


physical ascension into heaven. 


operative from the earliest time. 


is the strange narrative of a miraculous 
birth used in @ similar way. It made no 
There 
is not even a hint that it can be used as a 


appeal to spiritual experience. 
symbol of something of abiding worth 
for the souls of men. 

In his Open Letter, to which we referred 
last, week, the Bishop of Oxrorp allows 
himself to use this principle in a modest 
and limited way in assigning relative 


values to the various clauses of the 


literal ascension into heaven have dis- 


appeared with the medizval conception 


of the world. ‘‘ When I say ‘He 
descended into hell,’’’ he writes, ‘‘ and 
also when in a more general sense I say 


‘He ascended into heaven, and sitteth> 


&e.,’ I confess to the use of metaphor 
in a historical statement, because the 
historical statement carries me outside 
the world of present possible experience, 
and symbolical language is the only 
language that I can use.’ ”’ 
interesting point of view, though we do not 
think that it is compatible with a use of 
the Creed in its plain historical meanings 


This is an 


or that the reason alleged is one that will 
bear close examination. Formerly. men 
had no difficulty in accepting these words 
as literally true. Now they are so obvi- 
ously in conflict with modern knowledge 
that they can only be retained as figura- 
tive language. But what Dr. Gore 
entirely fails to perceive is this, that pre- 
cisely the same difficulty is felt by a 
growing number of men about the 
miraculous birth. Apart from the docu- 
mentary evidence which no _ historical 
student could possibly call conclusive, 
it is just as repugnant as the ‘‘ descent 
into hell ’’ to our customary modes of 
thinking, and finds no place in the uni- 
verse of divine activity as it has been 
revealed to us. Nor can it be saved for 
religious use on the ground that it satisfies 
our religious needs. It is just because it 
stands entirely out of relation to these 
needs that it is dropping away so com- 
pletely without any sense of struggle 
or loss. If we believed that ordinary 
human birth involves defilement or that 
we ourselves would be in a stricter sense 
partakers of the divine nature if we had 
come into the world without an earthly 
father, then it might still find some place 
as a symbol of heavenly birth. But we 
do not believe anything of the kind. 
Even the people who are most insistent 
that it must be retained seem quite 
unable to attach any spiritual value to 
it. It is one of the cases where symbolical 
interpretations do not apply. 

We venture accordingly to plead that 
symbolical interpretation is not a method 
of escaping from the difficulties which are 
created for the modern mind by historical 
criticism or changing views of the world. 
It has a higher and a much nobler use. 
In the first. place, it deals with the con- 
crete, the real, the historically true, and 
reveals height above height, depth below 
depth of love and power, where the un- 
spiritual man sees nothing but the ordin- 
ary happenings of life and death. In this 


sense JESUS CHRIST is for us the supreme 
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religious symbol, not because we can 
dissolve him into a myth and retain him 
as an idea, but just because we can do 
nothing of the kind. There are no un- 
searchable riches of love, no deep mysteries 
of the soul inviting us to read their secret, 
in persons who never lived or events that 
never happened. In the second place, 
symbolical interpretation helps us to 
grasp the relative importance of events 
which are presented to us in an historical 
series like the Gospel narrative. It is 
those which embody for us some deep 
truth of life, and relate themselves in- 
timately to the possibilities of our own 
experience, and are thus really symbolical, 
which we rightly regard as primary and 
essential. As for the rest; except in so 
far as they help to build up the complete 
picture or win some value through associ- 
ation with sublime surroundings, they 
remain events, separated from us by the 
lapse of years, with little significance for 
It is not everything of traditional 
importance which will survive this search- 


religion. 


ing test; but we must have the courage 


to apply it with complete candour, 


searching out carefully where the deeper 
meanings and the unexplored secrets 
really lie, if we would make an end of 
false emphasis and barren apologetic 
and recover a personal sense of Christi- 
anity as creative power in the world, as 
something that is alive with the possi- 
bilities of infinite growth in our own 
souls, 


——~<¢———. 


HARD SAYINGS OF JESUS. 


“Tt is easier fora camel to go through a 
needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of God.”’—Manrk x, 25. 

Tuts statement, which presented scarcely 
less difficulty in the first century than it 
does in the twentieth, circulated-in the 
earliest Christian community as a saying 
of our Lord. It is found not only in all 
three synoptic gospels but also occurred 
in the gospel according to the Hebrews. 
This gospel, of which all but a few frag- 
ments have perished, belongs, in the 
judgment of many scholars, to a period 
even earlier than our first three gospels. 
Some of its remains are obviously late 
and legendary in character. But a gospel 
which gives as words of Jesus, ‘‘ Never 
be glad, except when you look on your 
brother in love’’ and puts amongst the 
greatest offenders ‘‘the man who gad- 
dened his brother’s spirit’’ has certainly 
preserved some precious treasures of our 


Master’s mind. Amongst these is the. 


report of an interview between Jesus and 
a rich young man, and the hard saying 
that immediately follows as in the canoni- 
cal gospels. Again, the surprise which 
Christ’s words about wealth evoked on 
the part of the disciples proves that they 


were not in harmony with their thoughts, 
and do not, therefore, owe their existence 
to an evangelist or hearer of our Lord. 
The motive and capacity for invention 
are both wanting. ‘he saying is hyper- 
bolical and characteristic of Christ. 

The prosaic explanation of ‘‘ the needle’s 
eye’’ is that it is the name of a low 
arched way used by foot - passengers, 
through which a camel could pass only 
with difficulty, when stripped of trappings 
and merchandise. Such exegesis may lie 
behind the saying of Shakespeare (Richard 
IT., Act 5, Scene 5) :-— 


It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s 
eye, 

for a ‘‘ postern’’ is a back door or gate. 
But this represents merely Western shrink- 
ing from a bold Hastern hyperbole. Jesus, 
as we cannot too frequently remind our- 
selves, was an Oriental—a man who could 
speak of Pharisees devouring widows’ 
houses, of a beam in the eye, and of those 
who strained at the gnat and swallowed 
the camel. By means of these rhetorical 
figures he compelled attention to his 
teaching. 

Incidentally, the amazement of the 
disciples throws light upon their position 
and prospects. That the gospel was 
preached to the poor is a historical fact of 
abiding significance. That the preachers 
were poor men is more questionable. 
Jesus himself was a carpenter; an early 
tradition adds,.a maker of ploughs and 
yokes. The sons of Zebedee had hired 
servants in their boats; Peter was a 
householder; Matthew a customs officer, 
able to make a great feast for his friends 
when he accepted the call of Christ. Our 
Lord’s injunction to his disciples to take 
with them no gold or silver or change of 
raiment presumes the possibility of such 
a proceeding. Parables which refer to 
money, stewardship, suppers and the like 
were never addressed to men who knew 
not what such things were. A missionary 
in darkest Africa does not harangue the 
natives upon the perils of metaphysics 
and the folly of bimetallism. The disciples 
were amazed at Christ’s teaching because 
they knew what their own condition was, 
and had been. Hence Peter ventured to 
remind his Master of the sacrifices they 
had made-—‘* We have left all ’’—-imply- 
ing that they had something to leave. 
Glorification of poverty for its own sake 
there is none in the gospel narrative, for 
the word ‘‘ poor’’ to-the Hebrew mind 
means more than destitute. Even in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, it should be 
observed that the rich Abraham is in bliss 
with the beggar, and Lazarus neither 
denounces on earth the superfluity of 
Dives nor triumphs in the reversal of their 
fortunes. 

It was the worldliness which wealth 
produced, and the prepossession in favour 
of riches as a means of salvation, against 
which Jesus constantly protested. In the 
opinion of his own disciples, it was easier for 
a rich man than for a poor man to be 
saved. If men with leisure for prayer 
and ample means for almsgiving and 
sacrifice cannot enter the langdom, how 
shall the toiling multitude engaged in the 
struggle for existence? Nay, they could 
scarcely conceive a kingdom ip which 
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there were no notables or wealthy folk. 
Only by a slow process of education did 
they at length perceive the nature of the 
kingdom proclaimed by Christ wherein he 
is Master who is servant of all. 

We suffer from the same blindness of 
vision. We too eagerly assume that 
riches confer pre-eminence. Howbeit, 
signs of change are not wanting. The 
mere plutocrat has little power in the 
intellectual world, and in the sphere of 
politics his privileges are at least chal- 
lenged. Alas! that in the Church the 
patronage of the purse still prevails. 

But Jesus did not speak in vain. In 
Jewish thought, prosperity and poverty 
had been regarded as marks of God’s 
approval or disapproval. This doctrine 
hes at the heart of the problem of the 
great drama of Job. Satan is testing 
the patriarch to ascertain if his piety will 
survive the loss of his property. At the 
close, though Job is reconciled to God 
without the restoration of his wealth, a 
later editor has added, for the edification of 
his readers, that “‘ The Lord gave Job 
twice as much ag he had before.’’ From 
this dark teaching Jesus rescued the 
Church. A man is not saved by gold or 
silver, but rather in their despite. Idle- 
ness is the handmaid of selfishness and 
vice. Unless a wealthy man realises the 
beauty of holiness, and responds to Christ’s 
call for service, he is a lost soul. ‘‘ The 
cares of the world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the lusts of other things 
entering in choke the Word.’’ A settled 
indifference to sorrow and suffering is not 
infrequently found in men who might be 
saviours. ‘‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God.’’ 


——— 


VILLAGE. 
III. 


Wuen I tell my city friends that we 
have no reading room nor library, no 
museum nor art gallery, no cinema house 
nor music hall, no casino nor club in our 
village, they, with difficulty, suppress sur- 
prise how, in so enlightened anage as ours, 
ignorance so palpable can persist. They 
do not understahd. Perhaps we have 
that which makes the need of these 
adjuncts unfelt. We have mossy hedge- 
rows and fern-fringed lanes, the like of 
which were never seen outside Paradise. 
Nowhere blooms the thorn so milk-white 
as on our bushes; nowhere murmurs the 
wind tales so fraught with feeling as in the 
tree-tops of our woods ; nowhere so plain- 
tive the cooing of the cushat as in our 
groves; nowhere the carols of the lark 
rain with such delirious delight as on our 
uplands. Our village has signed the bird- 
bond of peace. A piece of winding road 
not a hundred yards in length will show 
from forty to fifty nests. But the feud 
goes on with the river dwellers. It is our 
trout and salmon that draw our most 
distinguished visitors, and whispered whit- 
tlings of their strange doings go round the 
fireside at the evening gatherings. 
this week lame Betty, unable to resist a 
curious impulse, saw through the hotel 
window two ladies in marvellous gowns 
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sucking at their cigarettes—‘‘ puffing like 
chimneys.’’ The news sent a painful 
shock through our unsophisticated com- 
munity, and explains the fervour of prayer 
at the chapel “‘ seiet’’ on the Sabbath 
night. Then there are the otter hunts 
when the élite of the county bustle through 
the valley, and our hobbledehoys enjoy a 
rare exaltation by becoming pals with the 
highest in the land. It is by way of the 
river distinction arrives. Do we not 
quote how Sir William Jones, who tra- 
versed the Hast from Mount Everest to 
Fusiyama, found nought so rare as that 
‘“fair Teivy’’ he celebrated in stilted 
verse ? Nowhere in far Ind is aught so 
charming by irrefutable testimony as 
‘““ thy wild oaken woods and green eglan- 
tine bowers, thy banks with the blush- 
rose and amaranth glowing.’’ We don’t 
know what the eglantine and amaranth 
exactly are, but they sound just the right 
words, being fine words, being grand 
words such as our own bards parade. 
For we read our bards. So prolific is the 
poetic output that though the population 
is sparse, and no big industry mars the 
quiet of our rural life, it has been found 
necessary to establish a printing-press in 
the village to cope with local demands. 
_ We have achieved the glory of printing 
and binding 350 pages of history of our 
parish, A monthly magazine issues from 
the same press, and the numerous eistedh- 
vodau and lectures by itinerant wits keep 
the ticket, programme and handbill depart- 
ment always going. Our streets are dimly 
lit by oil lamps; our water has to be 
carried from two wells a mile apart, but 
our daily greetings in the field and on 
the highway are quotations from the poets, 
and our converse is of ancient kings. 

For we have kept the past. The grace 
.of remembrance is going out of vogue— 
the tender grace of a day that is dead. 
Men have grown too hurried to cultivate 
the past; the city folk are in too feverish 
haste to get on to allow them to get 
back. But in our village we have time to 
- con the ancient legends, to recite the 
ancient tales. Perhaps we are not allowed 
to forget. The names of our hills and dales 
are fraught with mythology and history. 
~**The Vale of Venus’’ (Pantolwen), the 
Crag of Vortigern (Craig Gwrtheyrn}, 
and such like.. When the five o’clock 
train goes out into the evening light, we 
are cut off from civilisation until next 
morning, and during this interim we gather 
around our hearths in confabulation, and 
gather in the glades in our dreams, going 
over the past. We are then an island, 
isolated from the rest of the world. We 
no longer engage in _ penillion-singing. 
The only harp in the place is mostly 
silent. For retrospect is sad. Even of 
our own days it is the doings of our deep 
buried years that matter. ‘‘Do you 
remember how we did so-and-so ?’’ ask 
the old cronies of each other. 

This habit of remembrance has its 
disadvantages. A Welshman can never 
forget a kindness. Some service done in 
the past will be rendered back to the third 
and fourth generation. But a wrong, by 
the same psychological process, will not 
fade out too easily. An act of injustice 
by some powerful squire will be kept alive 
. for many a year, for the steel has pene- 
trated deep down into the clan conscience 
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and the clan soul. How many a. heart- 
break is connected with some cursed proud 
name! ‘‘The oppressor’s wrong, the 
proud man’s contumely, the insolence of 
office, and the spurns that patient merit 
of the unworthy takes ’’—these have our 
common people known too well in the past. 
Slowly, oh, so slowly, has the iron grip 
been released from upon our throat. 
Desolating tragedy! I heard the cry of 
the centuries of oppression in the voices 
of the singers who sang Pinsuti and 
Gounod and Handel to-night. Our Choral 
Society is going away to compete at a 
Glamorgan Histedhvod, and the concert 
was got up to raise funds to meet their 
expenses. The honour of the village was 
at stake, and we crowded one of the 
chapels (the largest building in the place) 
to uncomfortable excess. The performance 
was of almost incredible excellence. And 
as I listened, like one held in thrall, I 
saw how, in order to make possible that 
dramatic imagination that interpreted 
every phase of tenderness and sympathy, 
of glowing passion and grim pain, all the 
tragedy of the past had been necessary. 
I saw it, but now transfigured by art. I 
saw 1t, and was content. 
JecEss D, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


AN AGENCY FOR DUTCH GIRLS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Sir,—While there are many orthodox 
societies in London to look after the needs 
of young foreigners, until now no organised 
eflort has been made to specially look out 
for and befriend those who come here 
from the Liberal Churches abroad. Hitherto 
the numbers of young Dutch women 
belonging to Liberal religious families in 
Holland who want to come over for study 
or to get work have written to Mrs. Baarte 
de la Faille, the wife of the Liberal minister 
of the Dutch Church in London, for help 
and guidance. The International Com- 
mittee of the League has determined to 
help Mrs. Baarte de la Faille in this work, 
undertaken, till now, by herself alone. 
Therefore the Anglo-Dutch Agency has 
been formed. Its object will be to bring 
these young Dutch people into com- 
munication with those of our own Liberal 
Christian public who would like to have 
Dutch girls as pupils or boarders, Dutch 


servants, mothers’ helps or teachers, and 


so make it possible for them to find work 
and friends among people whose religious 
views are likely to be in sympathy with 
those in which they have been brought 


up. 

It is hoped that the Agency will prove 
of mutual advantage. Those who know 
anything about Dutch educational matters 
testify to the exceedingly high standard 
of training and equipment required of 
the teaching profession in Holland, while 
the home training in all branches of 
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domestic work compares more than 
favourably with that of the average 
English mother’s help or servant. The 
agency is to be worked on a business foot- 
ing, proper fees being charged. In time, 
it is expected to be self-supporting ; mean- 
while the Dutch Church in Austin Friars 
is contributing generously towards the 
initial expenses. It is to be noted that 
from both sides references will-be required. 
This is not usual, but in face of the serious _ 
responsibility incurred by the League, 
the necessity for this rule will, we hope, 
be evident to all concerned. Everything 
connected with the Dutch side of the 
Agency is in the hands of Mrs. Baarte 
de la Faille, who is also a member of the 
International Committee. For, prospectus 
and other information application must 
be made to the English agent :—Miss 
Arthur, 1a, Belsize-parade, Hampstead.— 
Yours, &c., : 
Heiten Brooke HERrorp, 
For the International Committee 
of the Women’s League. 
London, April 30, 1914. 


THE LATE SIR EDWIN DURNING- 
LAWRENCE. 


Sir,—A short appreciation of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence by one of his fellow 
Baconians may not be out of place in 
your paper. With regard to the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy it must suffice to 
state that the Baconians are mostly a 
well-informed, persistent body of menand 
women who spend much time in a careful 
investigation of the facts, for it is only 
after reading scores of books and magazine 
articles that one can fully appreciate the 
evidence. The anti-Baconians, on the other 
hand, are usually found to be people who 
have never read or perhaps never even 
heard of any books on the Baconian side. 
In addition, there are the newspaper 
hacks who write to the order of the editors. 
As the facts on the Baconian side cannot 
be answered or explained away, the 
weapon of ridicule has been adopted by 
the anti-Baconians, and it is rare indeed to 
find a serious article on the subject by 
any of them. 

This weapon has proved more efiective 
than might at first be supposed. The 
majority of mankind are so keenly sensitive 
to ridicule that they will do almost anything 
to avoid it. Hence most people are afraid 
to admit that they have any interest in the 
Bacon-Shakespeare subject. Carlyle in his 
essay on Dr. Johnson points out that 
the majority of mankind are like sheep— 
all rushing aimlessly together in one 
direction—and that Samuel Johnson was 
one of the few conspicuous individualistic 
men of his age. In Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrenceswe had another. He was not 
afraid of ridicule. Huis enthusiasm for his 
subject sometimes carried him too far, 
and afforded openings for his opponents, 
but he was able to cover his retreat by 
fresh arguments that usually left him with 
the mastery. He was successful in con- 
vincing such a thorough student and 
doughty anti-Baconian as Mrs. Stopes 
that the five so-called Shakespeare signa- 
tures were none of them written by the 
man of Stratford. Sir Edwin Durning- 
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Lawrence may be said to have died in 
the cause, for his illness commenced with a 
fainting fit at the close of a lecture that 
he delivered during the week before his 
death. His book, ‘‘ Bacon is Shake- 
speare,’’ may be found in every important 
public library in the country.—Yours, &c., 

i. Bast Lupron. 

8, Queen-square, Leeds, April 27, 1914. 


[We are glad to publish this letter as 
a tribute to the memory of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, but we cannot open 
our columns to any discussion of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy.—Hp. of 
INQUIRER. | 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL, 


Sir,—May I be permitted to compli- 
ment you on the ingenious, though I fear 
far from ingenuous manner in which last 
week you dealt with the Bill now before 
the House of Commons for the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales, by devoting your editorial para- 
graphs to the question of disestablishment 
only, and ignoring the far more important 
matter of disendowment. The one is a 
subject for argument, and people may 
legitimately difier as to the wisdom or the 
reverse of disestablishment. The latter 
is to my mind a question of common 
honesty, and I am convinced I speak for 
a large number of your’ Unitarian readers 
when I protest against the position your 
paper adopts. How can you or J, who 
in the vast majority of cases by a twelve 
years’ uninterrupted user of land, and in 
any case by thirty years’ such user (how- 
ever uniairly it may have been originally 
acquired) will become absolutely entitled 
thereto, pretend that we are justified 
in taking away possessions which the 
Church has held for many times that 
period—possessions, too, which it cannot 
be said ‘to have in the first instance wrong- 
fully gained? How can we Unitarians, 
who enjoy most of our . endowments 
by virtue of a twenty-five years’ profes- 
sion of certain religious opinions, con- 
template with other than dismay a pro- 
posal to confiscate property which the 
Church has held for from ten to fifteen 
times that length of time ? 

Is long and continuous possession to 
confer no title, or can it be said that the 
Church has so used its possessions to the 
injury of the State or of the people of this 
realm, as to justify confiscation? It is 
with the greatest astonishment, and the 
sincerest regret, that I see a paper which 
claims to be a religious one, and whose 
Editor would be deeply pained if he were 
told it was not, supporting a scheme which 
no one, who will look at it without sectarian 
bitterness or party rancour, can hold to be 
other than a discreditable act of national 
dishonesty.— Yours, &c., 

Joun C. WARREN. 

Notiangham. : 

(Mr. Warren is evidently- very angry 
with us, and it is impossible to deny him 
the pleasure of secing his letter in print. 
We cannot, however, understand how the 
very innocent statement which we made 
last week to the effect that the debate on 
the Welsh Church Bill was rendered 


memorable by the very able speech of the 
Attorney-General lays us open to the charge 
of sectarian bitterness and party rancour, 
and almost deprives us of any claim to be 
a ‘* religious ’’ paper.—Hp. of InquiRER.] 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORICAL CHRIST. 


The Historical Christ ; or, An Investigation of 
the Views of Mr. J. M. Robertson, Dr. A. Drews, 
and Prof. W. B,Smith. By Fred. C. Conybeare, 
MA, F.B.A., LLD. London: Watts & Co, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. ConyBHare tells us in his preface 
that this book was written in the spring 
of 1913. Since then the storm that arose 
over the denial by Mr. J. M. Robertson 
and others of the historical existence of 
Jesus has almost passed away. Like 
some other storms, it has had a good 
eflect. It has cleared the air, and, we 
believe, left the central figure of Christen- 
dom more plainly discernible as a historical 
reality than before. As, however, there 
are still those who think that Jesus was 
a sun-god, that the twelve disciples were 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and that 
the Gospels are but different versions of a 
ritual drama, we would commend to them 
this drastic and diverting examination 
of such views, and we should be much 
Surprised if, after reading it, they re- 
mained of that persuasion. The plea 
which Dr. Conybeare makes for ‘‘ modera- 
tion and good sense in dealing with the 
writings of early Christianity,’’ should 
have a wholesome effect on minds which 
in the reaction against obscurantist 
doctrine have gone to the opposite extreme. 
But even those whose faith in the essential 
historicity of the New Testament records 
needs no confirmation should read this 
book for the sake of the pleasure and 
stimulus which so vigorous a piece of 
polemical writing can give, and for the 
profit of its solid and varied learning. 
Apart from its special purpose, it is an 
excellent essay in New Testament criti- 
cism, and would be worth studying even 
though the Jesus-myth controversy were 
as much a thing of the past as the ancient 
Gnostic one to which it bears in some 
respects a striking resemblance, 


Tue Way anp Tae Worx. A Manual for 
Sunday School Teachers. By J. H. 
Wimms, M.A. B.Sc., and Frederic 
Humphrey. London: James Clarke 
& Co: 1s. 6d. net. 


A Book we can heartily commend to all 
teachers. We like its hopeful outlook on 
the movement, and the high ideal it sets 
before the workers in it. The type of 
Sunday school the authors have in view 
is one which leads its scholars in the 
direction of the Church, and with this in 
view they emphasise the need for the 
Church to devote more time and attention 
to the school than it has hitherto done. 


‘* The history of the Christian Church of 
to-morrow is being written in the Sunday 
schools of to-day, and upon the Christian 
Church of to-morrow rests the destiny 
of the world.’’ The training in character 
which will lead the scholars to become 
definitely identified with the work of the 
Church of Christ is the scope and aim of 
the Sunday school. About half of the 
book is devoted to the consideration of 
the teacher and his methods. The greatest 
stress is laid—and rightly—on the question 
of personality. Apparently the writers 
would prefer to have a lesson, which 
according to critical standards is a poor 
one, but one in which the teacher im- 
pressed his own personality, if a good one, 
on his class, rather than a lesson, admirable 
in many points, but with the latter quality 
absent. The keynote of successful teach- 
ing—and this phrase occurs again and 
again—is: Study the children. Methods 
and machinery are good, but may be over- 
stressed ; the golden key to method is 
for the teacher to know the ‘children of 
his class. Anything which tends to destroy 
the individuality of the teacher is to be 
avoided, and the machinery of the school 
must therefore be directed to strengthen 
this or it will do harm. In all our work 
the teacher must keep before him the life 
of the greatest of teachers. In Jesus are 
found characteristics of personality of 
the highest value. These are his personal 
magnetism, his power of adaptability, 
his power of suggestion and of stimulation. 
For the authors’ point of view on methods 
we must refer to the book itself. . Perhaps 
the highest praise we can give it is to say 
that it will probably compel anyone who 
reads it to ask the questions, “‘ Am 1 
sted to be a Sunday school teacher ? ”’ 
‘“ Have I studied my children? ’’ “Have 
I a definite purpose in my work?’ “* Is 
that purpose the highest ? ’’ Such search- 
ing of heart will, we venture to think, 
be a good spiritual tonic. 


ere 


Last summer Messrs. Macmillan selected 
a dozen or so from among their most widely 
appreciated works on religion, and issued 
them in neat cloth-bound volumes under 
the title of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Shilling Theo- 
logical Library.’’ Evidently the venture 
met with success, for we- note that the 
series is to be immediately augmented by 
the publication of six other books. These 
are Dr. J. R. Ulingworth’s ‘‘ Christian 
Character,’’ the Rev. Bernard Lucas’s 
‘* Conversations with Christ,’’ the Rev. 
William Temple’s ‘‘ Kingdom of God,’’ 
Dean Kirkpatrick’s ‘‘ Divine Library of 
the Old Testament,’’ Dr. F. J. A. Hort’s 
‘* Christian Hcclesia,’’ and Charles Kings- 
ley’s. ‘‘ True Words for Brave Men.’’ 


Tue ‘‘ Cambridge History of American 
Literature,’’ which the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press has in. preparation, will 
deal with American literature from colonial 


times to the present day, and will occupy . 


two volumes supplementary to and 
modelled upon “‘ The Cambridge History 
of English History.’’ These volumes will 
be under the editorship of Professors W. P. 
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me Trent, John Erskine, Carl Van Doren, and 


Stuart P. Sherman, who will enlist the 
services of contributors of special com- 
petence from among scholars and men of 
letters. The chief American writers will 
be treated in separate chapters, but 
emphasis will be laid on the periods of 
transition and development in American 
culture which have been in the main in- 
sufficiently studied hitherto, despite their 
importance to a full understanding of the 
national literature. 


Bes Be 


PUBLICATIONS RECHIVED. 


Messrs. R. & R. Cuark :—Memoir of Pro- 
fessor Charteris: K. D. McLaren. 1s. net. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co.: — Flowering 
Plants of the Riviera: H. Stuart Thompson. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. :—The Principles 
of Greek Ari: Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 10s: 
net. 


Masses. Putnam’s Sons :—Memories of my 
Youth: George Haven Putnam. ~7s. 6d. net. 
& Mr. T.-FisherR Unwin :—Monsignor Villa- 
rosa: The Duke Litta. 6s. 

Messrs. Warts & Co, :—Life Pilgrimage of 
Moncure Conway: J. M. Robertson. 9d. net. 
The Religion of a Naturalist : Heber A. Long- 


man. Is. net. The Religion of Sir Oliver 
Lodge: Joseph McCabe. 2s. net. 
MiscELLANEOUS. 


Cornhill Magazine,* Nineteenth Century, Con- 
temporary Review, Hxpository Times, Review 
of Theology and Philosophy. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


LIGHT-BRINGERS. 


I couLD name, here and there among 
the people who touch my life in this world, 
certain persons who are ‘‘ light-bringers.”’ 
No doubt you can think of some also. 
They are not too numerous, indeed, and 
are sometimes to be found in quite un- 
expected places. But wherever they are 
and whoever they: are, they have the 
power of lighting up dark places and 
making things look brightly different ; 
just as the sun does when it shines out 
suddenly on a dark morning. They are 
wonderful people, these! Do you know 
what it feels like to be dark inside— 
naughty, or bothered, or angry, or dis- 
appointed, or afraid, or hurt? I expect 
you do; we all do, sometimes. And then. 
do you know what it is to come into 
contact with a ‘‘ light-bringer; to have a 
talk with one, or to receive a letter from 
one, or even to look at one, or to tell your 
troubles to one? And have you felt your 
gloominess passing away because of some 
wisdom or kindness or humorousness that 
he has shed into that dark place? Very 
likely you have done that in your young 
troubles. As for me, set in the midst of 
the perplexities of the grown-up world, [ 
cannot even begin to tell you what I 
owe to the ‘‘ light-bringers’’ whom I know. 
Some day you will understand that better, 
but even now you know something about it. 
Talking about light-bringers reminds 


‘cathedral. 
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town of Strasburg, and perhaps in other, 
cathedral towns on the continent. The | 
picture comes into. my mind of a very | 
wintry scene, dark except for glimmering | 
lights in the windows and the shimmering | 
white of a newly-fallen cover of snow. | 
The streets, and the high gables where the | 
storks will presently be in their nests, are 
all now under a silent mantle which glitters 
with crystals wherever a ray of light | 
happens to fall. It is so cold and so early 
that you might expect everyone to be snug 
in bed. But instead of that the streets 
are alive with people all going one way. 
Friends meet and overtake one another, 
and there are merry greetings ringing 
in the frosty air; for this is Christmas 
morning, and everyone is cheery and 
happy and friendly. 

People are trooping towards that great 
black mass with a tower which soars up 
and up to an untold height in the dark. 
Then they crowd in through the doors of 
the cathedral. It is ike dropping into a 


black hole, so dark is it inside. No light 
gleams through the splendid stained win- 
dows at four o’clock in the morning. 
There is just a faint glow of light at what | 
seems an immense distance, for on the 
High Altar candles are burning. But for 
these the great church is utterly dark. 
Are they not going to light it up, then, as 
the people stream in ? 

Watch! What are all these tiny trem- 
bling points of light making wavering 
garlands round the pillars, clustering in 
constellations, moving slowly up the vast 


aisles, filling the vistas and recesses with 


twinkling stars, shifting, advancing, re- 
ceding, a multitude of dim jewels floating 
in the dark? So many of them there are 
that at last a luminous mist diffuses itself 
faintly, showing a mass of white faces all 
looking one way. Behind them for back- 
eround are the black distances of the 
What does it mean? Simply 
that every person coming to this Christmas 
service has brought his own light with 
him and is holding it in his hand. 


Everyone is bearing a wax taper—a | 


slender coil of red or white or yellow wax, 
twisted like a corkscrew with one end 
alight. He uncoils it and uncoils it as it 
gradually burns away. 

There they stand, those people, holding 
their tiny lights amid the heavy shadows, 
with the mystery of the dark behind them 
and above them and their faint little 
illuminations. But while they give thanks 
for the coming of a great Light into this 
world, their own light vests on their faces. 

What a picture of those “‘ light- 
bringers ’’ I spoke of ! 

And then when their praise and prayer 
to the Author of the light and of the dark 
are done, and their tapers are nearly burnt 
down, they pass out into the wintry city, 
and so to their homes. Once more the 
great church is left cold and dark and} 
silent, to wait for the dawn. 

Are you going to be a “‘ light-bringer ”’ 
—carrying the hght, not in your hand, but 
in your heart, so that it shines not on but 
through your face and makes the world 
less dark wherever you are? J can think 
of nothing more lovely or more blessed 
It is being indeed a reflection of God. A 


just these 


By such souls as these 

God, stooping, shows sufficient of His 

light ah 

For us 1’ the dark to rise by. 
rise. 


hues 
E.R. 
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Tue Late Str Hpwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 


Tue funeral of Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence took place on Saturday, April 
25. A private service was held in the 
drawing room at 13, Carlton House- 
terrace, conducted by his old and intimate 
friend, the Rev. Alexander Gordon. Sub- 


| sequently the interment took place in the 


family vault in Kensal Green Cemetery in 
presence of a numerous company of 
friends and representatives of various 
public bodies. At the graveside Mr. 
Gordon spoke as follows :— 


‘“ We pause a moment in this city of 
the dead, gathered in a solemn and sacred 
sadness to pay the last rites of reverence, 
the last tributes in token of tender regard 
for one, but yesterday a living force 
among us, now, on earth, a memory and 
a regret. Temporary, indeed, are the 
things that are seen. With us was the 
strong man, rejoicing in his strength, of 
firm resolve and purpose mature, manifold 
in his interests, accomplishments, activi- 
ties, achievements, conspicuous for a wide 
range of genial gifts; the centre of his 
home, the pride of his church, the resort 
of admiring and respecting friends. Eternal 
are the things unseen. We bury a body ; 
earth to earth, dust to dust. God has 
received a spirit, called home to the 
Father’s house and heart. The ever- 
lasting arms, that were about him in this 
life, hold him in the firm embrace of 
Hternal Love.” 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY AND 
ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tus annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Thursday, April 23, Sir T. Fowell- 
Buxton, President, in the chair. In 
moving the adoption of the report the 
chairman said there were those who thought 
that slavery did not now exist, but this 
was a mistake. Slavery was in a very 
flourishing condition in many parts of 
the world, especially in the Angola district, 
but the Foreign Office were right-minded 
about the matter, and were anxious +o 
abolish any pretence of slavery wherever 


it existed. A sub-committee had been 


appointed to watch aflairs in South 
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America and the Putumayo. In regard 
to the New Hebrides, which had much 
occupied their attention of late, it was 
satisfactory to know that the French 
Government had indicated a readiness to 
join forces so that there should be some 
common action to bring about more decent 
government there. 

Admiral Sir George King-Hall seconded 
the resolution, and speaking from personal 
experience as late Commander-in-Chief 
of the Australian station, said the condition 
of things in the New Hebrides was scanda- 
lous. The condominium was an_ utter 
failure—a dead letter on the part of the 
French. The British Government is, how- 
ever, negotiating with the French Govern- 
ment for a new conference with a view to 
altering the convention and preventing 
some of the scandalous actions which are 
now taking place. The illicit liquor traffic 
with the natives should and could be put 
down with an iron hand, and the judg- 
ments of the condominium should be en- 
forced and properly carried out. The 
speaker was of opinion that if both Govern- 
ments would nominate a commission com- 
posed of prominent men to look into the 
state of affairs in the New Hebrides there 
would soon be a great amelioration of 
conditions in those islands. The resolu- 
tion was carried. 

In the absence of Sir Harry Jo hnston, 
who was unable to be present, extracts 
from the speech which he intended to 
deliver were read by Mr. Travers Buxton, 
secretary. Sir Harry wished emphati- 
cally to recommend the work of the Society 
to those who deemed themselves Im- 
perialists, and realised the extent, the 
resources, the potentialities for good or 
ill, the responsibilities of the British 
Kimpire. There are some 830,000,000. of 
the non-Caucasian race in the world who 
are either uncultured or backward or 
retrograde in their mode of life, and out 
of this total at least 365,000,000, nearly 
half the number, dwelt within the limits 
of the British Empire or its sphere of 
political influence. We could destroy most. 
of them by warfare with modern weapons, 
by disease, by alcohol, by over-taxation 
and famine, by deprivation of land and 
personal freedom; but were we so sure 
that we could plant in their place a Euro- 
pean population which would prove as 
suitable to climate and surroundings ? 
If therefore we were not going to exter- 
minate, we must protect, educate, uplift 
and encourage the aboriginal populations, 
and continue the work carried on for the 
last hundred years by Christian mission- 
aries. So long as the Anti-Slavery Society 
pursued its activities, those who lived at 
home might rest assured that no great 
wrong was being done in secret, no awful 
outbreak of revenge was smouldering to 
burst out uncontrollably. It worked cor- 
dially with all Christian missionary 
societies because its work was typically 
Christian in character. During its seventy 
or eighty years of existence it had averted, 
amended or atoned for much wrong- 
doing in our Indian and Colonial policy, 
and its example had led to the creation of 
similar societies in France, Germany, 
Belgium, the United States, and Brazil. 
To take an interest in it was really in the 
nature of an insurance. : 

A resolution protesting against the 
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arbitrary arrest of the Rev. J. 8. Bowskill 
in Portuguese West Africa, expressing 
satisfaction that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment had abandoned its charges against 
him, and urging that the Portuguese 
Government should be informed that any 
British subject calling attention to abuses 
akin to slavery is performing a duty 
imposed by the General Act of Berlin, to 
which the Portuguese nation was signa- 
tory, was proposed by Mr. S. J. G. Hoare, 
M.P. The speaker made special reference 
to the changed attitude of the Foreign 
Office as illustrated by the White Paper 
already alluded to, and by the fact that 
during the last few months a vice-consul 
had been appointed specially to inquire 
into the conditions of labour. They were 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Portu- 
guese Government to make the repatria- 
tion of the contract labourers a real thing 
instead of the sham that it has been 
in the past. As members of that Society 
their actions had been justified, but they 
must not rest content. It was their duty 
to see that the United Kingdom was in no 
way connected by treaty or anything else 
with a European state that allowed such 
a condition of things to exist as they had 
exposed. The resolution was seconded 
by the Rev. J. H. Harris, who said that 
the White Paper was a triumphant vindi- 
cation of all those who had for the past 
six years charged the Portuguese Govern- 
ment with permitting slave-owning and 
slave-trading. The country owed to Sir 
Edward Grey and the British Foreign 
Office, and the British consuls now on the 
spot, a debt of gratitude for completely 
unmasking the hideous condition of slave- 
owning which prevails in Portuguese West 
Africa; but this complete official ex- 
posure imposed upon public opinion the 
duty of redoubling its efforts to set the 
slaves free. Since 1908 they had secured 
the liberation of nearly 4,000 slaves, but 
they would not rest content until the rate 
of emancipation was the carrying capacity 
of the available shipping. Finally, they 
must watch the new form of slavery now 
introduced, which was first detected by 
Lord Cromer, and for the exposing of which 
Mr. Bowskill was arrested, viz., forced 
labour for private profit officially organised 
by the Portuguese local administration. 
The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Douglas Hall, M.P., moved a reso- 
lution that the recent disclosures of abuses 
connected with the employment of native 
labour in different parts of the world show 
that there is great need for the consolida- 
tion and extension of the Slave Trade 
Acts, and calling upon the Government 


to introduce a Bill for this purpose into 


Parliament at an early date. In the 
course of his remarks he said that the 
history of the Peruvian Amazon Company 
was not an isolated case, but typical of 
many similar companies throughout South 
America, and it was above everything 
necessary that they should have some 
legislation which should make directors in 
England and their officials responsible for 
the way in which the dividends were pro- 
duced. 

The Rt. Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., 
in seconding the resolution, said that he 
feared the atrocities they were trying to 
expose, and similar evils, would go on if 
the great cause of them all, the greed for 


~ 
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wealth, was not checked. The cruelties 
perpetrated in South America on a peace- 
ful, docile, and intelligent people, who are 
much beloved by the missionaries. working 
amongst them, were not exceeded by the 
cruelties which had been practised in the 
Middle Ages. They must see to it that 
wealth was procured for a civilised country 
according to civilised and humane methods. 
There must be a reconstruction of their 
ideas in regard to forced labour and 
slavery, and an extension of the law of 
England so as to make British subjects 
responsible for a greater number of mal- 
feasances in other countries than at present. 
Another proposal was that treaties should 
be revised, and that, if we define slavery 
on a broader basis, we should try and get 
other nations to accept our definition. 
Our example, if we carry out these ideas, 
would open the eyes of the public. The 
proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, proposed by Canon 
Masterman and seconded by Mr. Grubb. 


IBSEN’S “ BRAND.” 


PERFORMANCE AT MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY. 


‘* Branp,’’ to be performed at the 
Whitworth Hall by the Manchester Uni- 
versity Stage Society, in Professor Her- 
ford’s metrical version, indicated an 
occasion of such enterprise and importance 
that one might have prophesied an in- 
vasion of Manchester by literary Liverpool. 
Liverpool, ‘however, remaining on the 
whole coldly unconscious, is the poorer 
for that, and once more Manchester 
scores intellectually over Liverpool. 
‘* Brand’’ presents such enormous diff- 
culties from the point of view of the 
theatrical manager, and is of such inor- 
dinate length, that only the fourth Act 
has ever before been attempted in Eng- 
land. And though the fourth Act is the 
culmination of the action it is, as Professor 
Herford says, as incomprehensible without 
its context as would be the fifth Act of 
‘* Othello ’’ without the elucidating pro- 
gress of the tragedy. The version given in 
Manchester. was arranged by Professor 
Herford from his own translation in the 
original metres, and comprised all the vital 
portion of the action up to the tragic 
climax closing the fourth Act. The fifth 
Act was entirely omitted. 

To be interested—the event promised 
the spectator that; but that he should 
find himself astonished, exhilarated, thrown 
into increased and special mental interro- 
gation by something that was a great 
sermon on the one hand and remained 
still a great exercise of Art on the other— 
that- was hardly to be expected. Yet 
that happened. ‘‘ Brand ’’ was a thrilling 
and discomfiting experience, bringing an 
impression of being battered about the 
brain by unanswerable questions, but 
questions which must be secretly answered 
somehow. In the first place one hardly 
expected a convincing Brand. The Super- 
man is difficult to convey without shocking 
you, or alienating you, or amusing you, or 
exasperating you. Mr. Shelley simply con- 
quered you. There, to your amazement, 
was Brand, human after all, in the very 
atmosphere of authenticity. To say that 
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Miss Gertrude Cock’s Agnes did not seize 
and convince in quite the same way—that 
her light was not so illuminating as the fire 
of Brand was burning—is only to make a 
concession to the probabilities of things. 
But she, too, rose to the almost impossible 
demands of the fourth Act. She held the 
tremendous situation in a kind of sup- 
pressed intensity, which was even furthered 
by her lack of action or movement and 
her curiously level voice. You saw the 
simple nakedness of the issue, stripped of 
everything inessential: the dreadful com- 
pleteness of All or Nothing. 

Here lay the triumph of the representa- 
tion after all—not in the artistic values of 
the acting so much as the inevitable 
manner in which it forced home the ques- 
tion: Is Brand right in his terrific conten- 
tions? That was the thing that came 
away with one and refused the answers 
of comfortable commonplaces. “* He who 
sees Jehovah dies.’’ Is that the inac- 
cessible secret which; the Brands of this 
world know, and we small and average 
people, swathed in our placid religious 
gentilities, never guess ? Is spiritual truth 
narrowed down to (or widened out to) 
just this? Is Life nothing, only the 
thing lived for? Are our admirations, 
loves and hopes for all the wistful content 
of this ‘‘ pleasing, anxious being ’’ beside 
the mark? Are the dear earthly relation- 
ships. snares of idolatry? Are the long 
dream of art, and the poet’s vision and: 
the discover’s joy, mere delusions? Are 
the beauty of the earth, and the exultation 


of love and life, and the thrill of mental 


and physical powers, and the impulses of 
human kindness for its own sweet sake, 
and work for the world for the world’s 
sake, and love of men for men’s sake, 
and laughter and tears mere trifling in 
face of that single and awful demand ? 
Is all virtue except negative virtue a 
Ave our thought 
of the great motive forces of the world, 
and our new conviction of creativity, and 
our eager exploitation of the great fact 
of life, and our new triumphs of know- 
ledge—nothing ? 

** Love,’ said one poet whom we have 
called a seer, ‘‘ is victory, the prize itself.’’ 
‘‘The victory of victories,’’ says Brand, 
‘“is to. lose all. In your loss of ‘all lies 
your gain; that alone is possessed for ever 
which is lost.’’? Jesus said that he who lost 
his life saved it. Which has beheld the 
reality ? Which has entered into the 
Presence ? Is Brand an ironic figure to 
us and to his Creator? Or is he 


The high that proved too high, the 

_heroie for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to 
lose itself in the sky ? 


Who knows? Not Ibsen. But beside this 
Titan and this amour de Vimpossible, our 
‘* yeligious ’’ contentions and conventions 
and ambitions, wherein we fuss daily 
before the hosts of heaven, have a futile 
and puerile air. And that glimpse of 
reality at least is good for us. 

The setting of this achievement was. a 
triumph. ‘‘ No attempt has been made,’’ 
according to the programme, “‘ at realistic 
scenery, since such would be incongruous 
with the ideal plane on which the action 
takes place.’’ The lighting, and sugges- 


tion of peak and glacier, in fact, encouraged 
- t 4 


tale,’’ 


the sense of remoteness to an extraor- 
dinary degree. It appears that all the pro- 
duction was without professional help. 


E.R. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


NetTHer the Futurists nor the Cubists 
have as yet captured the Royal Academy, 
so that we can still visit it without the 
least fear of being confronted with fan- 
tastic disharmonies in colour that set the 
teeth on edge, or afirighted by visions of 
inhuman-looking beings with limbs and 
faces shaped like triangles. We may 
complain that the same kind of pictures 
are to be met with year by year, and urge 
that some slight sign of contact with new 
ideas and social forces. would not be amiss 
on the crowded walls of Burlington House ; 
but it will be a consolation to most of us 
that, at least, our painters have not 
entirely lost their sanity and become 
victims of nightmares and hallucinations. 
One thing is, perhaps, more noticeable 
than in previous years—a greater freedom 
and audacity in the use of colour. Mr. R. 
Jack is particularly lavish in this direction, 
and Mr. Lavery, who is represented by 
one big picture only, ‘‘ The Studio of the 
Painter,’’ quietly revels in it, the subtle 
blending of purples and reds and a 
peculiarly satisfying blue in the dress of his 
principal figure being a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Mr. Hornel, however, whose de- 
corative studies of nature and child-life 
are always charming, is one for whom a 
common greyness will always silver every- 
thing, and in his ‘‘ Voices in the Wood- 
land’’ the leaves of the trees and the 
blades of grass still refuse to be green, 
and even the primroses have a faded and 
decadent appearance. 

As usual, there are many pleasant 
English interiors, sunny gardens full of 
roses, pictures of pretty girls reading love- 
letters, spring pastoral scenes, and Venetian 
studies—several fine landscapes, too, by 
Arnesby Brown, R. Vicat-Cole, Alfred 
Parsons (whose ‘‘ Avalon’’ is a restful 
thing to look upon), H. Hughes Stanton, 
Peter Graham, George Clausen, the late 
Sir Alfred Hast, and Sir Ernest Waterlow, 
who hag found his chief inspiration amidst 
Alpine snows. Among the best portraits 
are Cope’s ‘‘ The Viscount Haldane,’’ and 
Sargent’s “‘ The Lady Rocksavage,’’ and 
** Henry James, Hsq.,’’ which will delight 
those who have missed his portraits of 
late years; and there are, of course, some 
beautiful pictures by Mr. J. W. Water- 
house, Sir E. J. Poynter, and Arthur 
Hacker. As usual the genius of Sargent 
easily asserts itself in any room where a 
picture of his is hung, and his ‘‘ Cypresses 
and Pines.”’ and ‘‘ Sketchers’’ are very 
briliant achievements. It is a constant 
source of wonder to the uninitiated how 
he can convey the effect of glowing light, 
a burning blue sky, and a riot of flowers 
by means of hard dabs of colour which 
the brush appears to have left in haste, 
and which have no meaning whatever 
while you are near enough to examine 
them closely. 

The Hon. John Collier, who usually 
sends a picture which ‘‘tells its own 
or propounds a very simple enigma, 
has baffled the expectations of the public 


this season with his conventional ‘‘ Cly- 
temnestra.’’ The attention of those who 
are looking for something which they can 
claim as the picture of the year, however, 
will probably be bestowed upon the 
picture of Lucrezia Borgia enthroned in the 
Vatican in the absence of Pope Alexander 
VI., who gave her permission to open his 
letters and transact business for him, by 
F. Cadogan Cowper. It is an amazing 
piece of “work, rendered specially striking 
by the lavish red of the Cardinal’s robes, 
the curiously motionless figure of the 
young girl offering her foot to be kissed, 
the grouping of the eccelesiastics, and the 
extraordinary minuteness with which the 
tesselated floor, the paintings on the wall, 
the trappings of the throne and the 
decorated ceiling have been rendered. But 
the whole thing is as smooth as enamel, 
and conveys a sense of airless and sinister 
magnificence which is rather fatiguing. 
In the Central Hall, amidst the huge 
statues of Lord Curzon (there are two of 
them, both for India); Captain Cook, a - 
statue to be erected in the Mall near the 
new Admiralty arch; King Edward, and 
the late Maharajah of Bickaneer, is the 
interesting memorial to Margaret Mac- 
donald to be placed in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, with its bevy of laughing little 
children in bronze running joyously from 
the protecting arms of a gracious maternal 


figure. Near by is the Countess Gleichen’s 
‘* Florence Nightingale ’’—the familiar 
‘‘lady with the lamp’’—J. Keller’s 


curious group ‘* Destiny,’’ and Mr. Charles 
L. Hartwell’s fine ‘‘ Dawn,’’ which suffers 
from its proximity to the statues of eminent 
men above mentioned, and the want of 
space and a suitable background. 


LETTERS OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


GIFT TO MANCHESTER BY LADY DURNING- 
LAWRENCE. 


A VALUABLE and interesting collection 
of letters, papers, pamphlets, and other 
MSS collected by the late Mr. John Ben- 
jamin Smith, who was an intimate friend 
of Bright, Cobden, Villiers, and others 
who were so prominent in agitating for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, has recently 
been given to the Manchester Libraries 
Committee by his daughter, Lady Durn- 
ing-Lawrence. Mr. Smith was at one 
time Member of Parliament for the Stirling 
district, and afterwards for the borough 
of Stockport. He was closely associated 
with the business life of Manchester, and 
wrote several books about its banking, 
trade, and commerce. We understand 
from the Manchester Guardian that the 
collection has .been bound in 34 volumes, 
and it is regarded by the Libraries Com- 
mittee as a mine of interesting things 
associated with the political history of 
the country during the- mid-Victorian 
period. There are important references 
in the correspondence to the beginnings 
of the Owens College, now the University 
of Manchester, for Mr. Smith was nomi- 
nated under the will of John Owens (who 
died in July, 1846) as a trustee “ under a 
bequest for educational purposes of very 
considerable importance ”—to quote from 
the lawyers’ letter to Mr. Smith announcing 
his nomination—“ to the inhabitants of 
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the borough and. neighbourhood of Man- 
chester.” 

Some light is thrown on Mr. Cobden’s 
methods as a public speaker in one. of 
Bright’s letters, dated April 14, 1865: 
“JT do not think (Mr. Bright wrote) that 
our lamented friend (Cobden) ever wrote 
out anything for a speech, and I feel sure 
that nothing will be found that will serve 
me to speak on the Canadian question.” 
In the same letter Mr. Bright expresses 
his opinion as to the probable line that 
Canada would take after the American 
War if she had to defend -her frontiers. 
‘“‘T am watching this question with much 
interest,” Mr. Bright goes on. “TI expect 
the ‘confederation scheme’ will break 
down, and I believe there will be a great 
tendency to annexation with the States 
rather than to raise taxes and spend money 
to defend Canada from a war which 
will be, not a Canadian, but an English 
and Imperial war.” 

In a letter to Mr. Smith, dated January 
7, 1866, Mr. Bright wrote: ‘ I suppose the 
Reform Club has no higher idea than that 
of getting into the Cabinet, which doubtless 
is a temporary exaltation for some men. 
I quoted Horace Walpole at Birmingham 
—‘some men wade through dirt to dig- 
nities.” To me the notion of going into 
the Cabinet is repulsive. As a matter of 
inclination or will I could not discuss it 
or deliberate upon it for one minute. 
But I dare say I shall not need to discuss 
it, though, judging from the letters I re- 
ceive, my friends seem to be discussing 
it freely.” In the Ministry formed _ by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1868 Mr. Bright became 
President of the Board of Trade and after- 
wards Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETING. 


On Saturday evening last, at Essex 
Hall, the sixth Annual Young People’s 
Meeting was held. Organised by the 
London District Unitarian Society, the 
meeting was alive and enthusiastic. Light 
refreshments were served at 7 o’clock, 
and by 7.30 more than a couple of 
hundred young people from the various 
London churches and Missions were in 
attendance. The chair was taken by the 
President of the Society, Mr. A. Savage 
Cooper, who was supported by Miss Edith 
Wilson, Miss Grace Mitchell, Mr. T. M. 
Chalmers, Rev. A. H. Biggs, Mr. Ronald 
Bartram (Secretary), and Rev. J. Arthur 
Pearson (District Minister), After the 
hearty singing of the first hymn, ‘“O God, 
in whom we live and move,’ the young 
people were welcomed by the President 
on behalf of the Society. In sympathetic 
terms he proceeded to refer to the recent 
loss of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. It 
was fitting, he said, in that place and on 
that occasion that they should pause for 
a@ moment to mark their sense of loss 
Sustained by the passing away of such a 
sturdy champion of the cause as Sir Edwin. 
They thought of his fearless advocacy of 
Unitarianism as the only free path to the 
truth of God, and the remembrance of 
such a man must stimulate them to greater 
activity in the furtherance of their faith 


and work on behalf of humanity. From 
his life they learned a lesson of hope, and 
from his example they drew inspiration to 
nobler things. If they did their part nobly 
and unselfishly, seeking always to give and 
to do, there was glorious hope for the 
future. Young people had a right to 
things enjoyable and beautiful, but these 
rights implied corresponding duties. Much 
joy came from the giving of oneself to a 
cause. 

Miss Grace Mitchell gave one or two 
impressions of her recent travels among 
the Unitarian churches in South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. She urged 
her hearers to form as many links as 
possible between themselves and the colo- 
nial churches. One means of linking-up 
lay in the case of any friend who had 
emigrated. Those at home must keep in 
touch with the emigrant and let the 
speaker or Mr. Chalmers know the des- 
tination, when an introduction would be 
given to our churches on the other side of 
the water. Another friendly link was by 
writing letters to friends in those distant 
churches not only about our church and 
Sunday school work, but also about 
matters of general interest. Again, some 
among her audience might feel the call to 
the ministry, and the speaker most earn- 
estly hoped they would respond, for 
ministers were needed. 

Mr. T. M. Chalmers was glad to be 
present to see what London could do, 
and to find enthusiasm and helpfulness 
as much in evidence as in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Nottingham, or Birmingham. 
In reading arecent account of Japan, 
of the beauty of which country many of 
them knew, he discovered something 
which he did not quite expect. It told of 
children who were shut up for three years 
in cotton mills that ran day and night, and 
who were working double the hours they 
ought. He wondered ifthe progress which 
had come over the world was real. Follow- 
ing upon this, his mind recalled an 
account of conditions in England, where, 
detail after detail, similar things were 
proved. On thinking over those two 
reports a wonderful feeling of hope and 
satisfaction came to him, because the 
English report was dated sixty years ago, 
and he could mark what progress had been 
made in sixty years. More volunteers were 
needed ; and chapels and schools existed 
not merely to worship in, or to be taught 
in, but to become centres of light, beauty, 
and religion. 

The other speakers were Miss Edith 
Wilson, the Rev. J. A. Pearson, and Mr. 
Ronald Bartram. Mr. Pearson reminded 
his hearers that they belonged to a great 
country and to a small church, but in that 
church had been strong men and glorious 
women. He urged them to respond to 
the appeals made that evening. Whilst 
they would become increasingly strong in 
their faith, that faith would be shown by 
an enlarging interest in all that concerned 
the moral, spiritual, and physical welfare 
of their fellows. 
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Tue third annual meeting of the British 
Council in connection with the Associated 
Councils of Churches in the British and 
German Empires for Fostering Friendly 


Relations between the Two Peoples, will 
be held on Friday, May 8, at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, at 3 p.m., the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 
The speakers will be the Rev. Dr. Lahusen, 
Head of the Lutheran State Churches in 
Berlin, Herr Director Dr. Spiecker, Presi- 
dent of the German Council, Berlin ; 
Cardinal Bourne, the Rev. Archibald 
Fleming, D.D.; and the Rev. F. L. 
Wiseman, President of the National Free 
Church Council. Prince Lichnowsky, Ger- 
man Ambassador, has agreed to be present. 


UnvrER the Ratan Tata Foundation a 
course of nine lectures on ‘“‘ Social Progress 
in the Light of Recent Research ’’ will 
be delivered at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare 
Market, Kingsway, by Dr. J. H. Muirhead 
(Professor of Philosophy, Birmingham 
University) on Fridays, beginning May 1, 
at 6 p.m. The lectures are open to the 
public without fee, 


THE seventy-ninth annual meeting of 
the London Domestic Mission Society will 
be held at the Bell-street Mission, Edgeware- 
road, on Wednesday evening, May 6, at 
8 o'clock. The Rev. F. K. Freeston will 
take the chair, and the speakers will in- 
clude Mrs. Moon, Miss Anthony, the Mission- 
aries, Mr. Frank Morris, and the Rev. A. 
Golland, who is succeeding Mr. Farley at 
Bell-street. A farewell will be given at 
this meeting to the Rev. R. P. Farley, 
and a welcome to his successor, the Rev. 
Arthur Golland. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, e 


Ashton.—The annual conversazione of the 
North Cheshire Unitarian -Sunday School 
Union was held at Ashton on Saturday, 
April 25, and was attended by about 80 teachers 
and friends. At the evening meeting the 
vice-president, the Rev. H. E. Perry, presided, 
supported by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., 
the Rev. J. Morley Mills (president of the 
Manchester District Sunday School Associa- 
tion), and Mr. A. Slater (hon. secretary). 
Mr. Mills responded to a cordial welcome on 
behalf of his Association, and delivered a help- 
ful address on Sunday-school work. A musical 
programme followed. 

Astley. — Annual school sermons were 
preached on April 26 by the Rev. E. Morgan, 
B.A, The collections amounted to over £28. 

Deptford.—A memorial service was held 
at the General Baptist Unitarian Church, 
Church-street, on Sunday evening last, in 
memory of the late Sir Edwin Durning-Law- 
rence. The service was conducted by the 
minister, Mr. E. A. Carlier. Special hymns 
were sung, and appropriate music was rendered 
by the organist and choir. : 

Dudley.—On his return home after his 
recent marriage, the Rey. E. Glyn Evans and ~ 
Mrs. Evans were cordially welcomed at a 
meeting held by the Old Meeting House con- 
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gregation, and were the recipients of suitable 
gifts from the congregation, the Sewing Society 
and the Young People’s Guild. 


liford.—On Sunday, April 26, the anniver- 
sary services were held in connection with the 
Uford Unitarian Sunday school. In the morn- 
ing suitable hymns were sung, and the minister, 
the Rev. A. H. Biggs, M.A., gave a special 
address to the children, and later a sermon to 
parents and teachers. In the afternoon the 
church was crowded. Special music was 
rendered, and an address delivered by Mr. 
Stanley Mossop (of the Pioneer Preachers). 
Thanks are due to Mr. Gibbs, the church 
organist, who kindly officiated at the organ ; 
and to Miss N. J. Patmore, who has helped 
greatly on Sunday mornings with the practising 
of the hymns. A small bunch of cowslips 
was worn by every child and teacher. The 
evening service was conducted as usual by the 
minister. 


ilminster.—The celebration of the comple- 
tion scheme for a new organ and other im- 
provements at the Old Meeting took place on 
April 16. The expenditure amounted to 
£883 6s. 10d., and the receipts to £885 Is. 8d. 


- The proceedings began with a service in the 


chapel, the preacher being the Rev. J. Edwin 


_ Odgers, D.D., of Oxford. The members and 


visitors then took tea in the school by invita- 


‘tion of Colonel Blake, the chairman of the 


congregation. After tea a meeting was held 
in the chapel, Colonel Blake presiding. In 
his address the chairman sketched the history 
of the scheme, and expressed his great satis- 
faction that the plans had been fully accom- 
plished. In undertaking the improvements 
the character of the building was carefully 
observed, so that nothing that was done should 
be inconsistent with its style, and they had 
succeeded in this respect. The treasurer, Mr. 
R. P. Wheadon, having presented his balance- 
sheet, a short address was given by the Rev. 
W. Holmshaw, and congratulations to the 
congregation on the success of their efforts 
were spoken by the Revs. C. E. Pike, A. Sut- 
cliffe, and J. E. Odgers. An organ recital by 
Mr. Rest Cartwright, the builder of the new 
organ, -followed, and was greatly enjoyed. 


Ipswich.—A meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of bidding farewell to the Rev. A. Gol- 
land, M.A., on Thursday, April 23, in the 
lecture room of the Unitarian Church, Mr. G. 
J. Noteutt presiding. Mr. Golland has been 
minister of the church for over four years, 
and is leaving in order to take up work in 
London at the Bell-street Mission. On behalf 
of a considerable number of friends and sup- 
porters a presentation of a clock and a purse 


of gold was made to Mr. and Mrs. Golland 


by the chairman, who referred to Mr. Golland’s 
work at Ipswich in very appreciative terms. 
His words were endorsed by Mr. W. J. Scopes, 
who has been associated with the chapel 
since 1851, and held the office of warden for 
upwards of 50 years. Mr. R. Hamblin spoke 
of Mr. Golland’s valuable services as secretary 
of the Eastern Union of Free Christian 
Churches, and other speakers were Mr. R. J. 
Collett, secretary of the church, Mr. G. &. 
Parkinson, Mr. G. 'T. Moss, J.P., and Mr. A. 
J. Hamblin. The Rey. A. Golland suitably 
replied. 

Kilburn.—tThe fifth annual drill and gym- 
nastic display of the Unity Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, connected with the Kilburn Unitarian 
Church, will take place on Friday, May 8, at 
8 p.m., in Unity Hall, Quex-road, N.W., when 
Mr. Percy Preston will preside and distribute 
the prizes. Tickets, 1s. each, can be obtained 
from the hon. secretary at the hall. 

London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The service 
was conducted, and an impressive address 
given on the subject of “‘ Mysticism,’’ by the 
Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, of Highgate, at the 
monthly meeting of the Union on Monday, 
April 27. Mr. Charlesworth distinguished 
between three forms of religion in which 


the intellectual, the practical, and the con- 
templative aspects, respectively, were exag- 
gerated. Unitarianism had the reputation of 
being too ‘‘ intellectual ’’ for ordinary folk. 
This, of course, was nonsense : but it was true 
that our tendency was to look at everything 
from the intellectual point of view. We were 
generally delighted to have an opportunity of 
giving reasons for our faith, and also for 
dissenting from other people’s views. At its 
best, however, this passion for intellectual 
veracity represented a desire to, put ourselves 
in the most favourable attitude for obtaining 
new revelations of God, by rejecting all that 
was consciously false, and by secking always 
to face the facts. After all, our churches weré 
not discussion societies; the object of our 
worship was to get nearer to God, and to 
enjoy a fuller- realisation of His Presence. 
The mystical element in religion was just this 
personal, direct experience of God. It was no 
more communicable or explicable than the 
flashes of insight by which the great author, 
philosopher, and historian are able to find the 


meaning and significance of the materials 


on which they work; but it dominated the 
whole life when it had come. It offered no 
ready-made solution of the intellectual prob- 
lems of evil, but it made optimism natural: 
it convinced men that the world was essentially 
good. At its highest it drove men and women 
into the world, not away from it—to work out 
what they believed to be the Will of God in 
their own day. As preachers we might often 
help men by explanations of difficult problems 
of thought and conduct, but our deepest 
value must lie hid in the ability to speak with 
power and conviction out of our own vital 


experience of God. A short conference fol-. 


lowed at which Mr. Charlesworth replied to 
questions. : 


South-east Wales Unitarian Society.—The 
annual meeting of the above Society was held 
in the Swansea Unitarian Church, on Monday, 
April 27, when representatives were present 
from nearly all the affiliated churches. Mr. 
John Lewis presided over the proceedings. 
The hon. secretary, the Rev. W. J. Phillips, 
presented the Committee’s report, which con- 
tained an interesting and encouraging survey of 
the work done by the Society during the year. 
The report stated: ‘‘ At a time when Chris- 
tian Churches are pretty generally lamenting 
a serious decline in church membership, it is 
gratifying to record that most of our churches 
have a happier record to relate.”’ The Rey. 
Simon Jones, B.A., presented the treasurer’s 


report, which was very satisfactory. When 


Mr. Jones took office about a year ago the 
Society was faced with a big adverse balance, 
which greatly handicapped it in its work, 
At the close of 1913 there was a balance in 
hand. Mr. John Lewis presented the report 
of the Postal Mission, while reports were also 
submitted by the Lay Workers’ Union and the 
Sunday School Committee. The various re- 
ports were adopted, and will be printed for 
circulation. The Rev. Simon Jones was 
elected president of the Society for the ensuing 
year, Mr. Gomer Ll. Thomas being elected 
to fill his place as treasurer. The Rev. W. J. 
Phillips and the Rev. E. R. Dennis were 
re-elected hon. secretary and assistant hon. 
secretary respectively. The Executive Com- 
mittee, which was also elected, consists of one 
member from each affiliated church. A small 
sub-committee was also selected to consider 
and prepare a scheme for new and extended 
missionary work in the autumn of the present 
year. A resolution was passed stating that 
** the Society wishes to place on record its 
cordial appreciation of the services rendered 
by the Rev. John Davies to the cause of free 
religious thought in South Wales, remembers 
with appreciation the devotion and ability 
which he has shown in his religious work during 
a period of over 50 years, and hopes that his 
remaining years on earth may be serene and 
happy, and blessed by the contemplation of a 


— 


life devoted to a noble cause.’’ At the close 
of the annual meeting a public conference was 
held, presided over by the President. The 
Rev. Richard Jones, M.A., Llandinam, a pro- 
minent minister among the Welsh Calvinistic 


Methodists, read a paper on ‘‘ The Churches 


and Social Questions.’’ Subsequently a reli-. 
gious service was held, conducted by the Rev. 
W. T. Lucan-Davies, of Newport, the Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, of Birmingham, being 
the preacher. 

Southend.—The services at Westcliff and 
Southend were conducted on Sunday, April 26, 
by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, minister of the’ 
Southern Provincial Assembly. After the 
evening service at the Darnley-road Church 
a meeting of the congregation was held to 
pass a resolution of sympathy with Lady 
Durning-Lawrence. Mr. Drummond referred 
in a short speech to the great indebtedness of 
the congregation to the sympathy and help 
ot the late Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 
From the time when the church was founded 
by the Rev. Thomas Spears he had been its 
constant friend, and he had not only been a 
benefactor on a large scale to many causes 
in which he was interested, but had shown the 
true spirit of generosity by numerous gifts 
in. cases of need which he preferred should be 
entirely anonymous. Mr. T. Sloman, the 
treasurer of the congregation, also spoke, ard 
recalled the fact that the present iron building 
in which they met for worship was his gift. 
The resolution placing on record the sense of 
personal loss at his death, and of deep sym- 
pathy with Lady Durning-Lawrence in her 
bereavement. was passed, all standing. The 
morning services at the Crowstone Gymnasium, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, have now been continued for 
three months, with fair results. It has been 
decided to place this movement and the evening’ 
service at the Darnley-road Church under the 
care of the Pioneer Preachers for an experi- 
mental period. They will begin their work 
on Sunday, May 3, Mr. F. Cottier and Mr. 
Mossop being chiefly responsible. 

Warrington.—A congregational soirée was 
held on Monday evening, April 27, in the 
Cairo-street schools, to bid farewell to the 
Rev. Dr. Stanley A. Mellor, who is-leaving to 
take up his new duties at Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool. Mr. F. W. Monks presided, and 
in the course of his remarks “said that Dr. 
Mellor had presented religion and the results 
of a truly religious life in altogether a different 
aspectfrom what they had been accustomed to 
listen to. The view was extremely inspiring, 
and was likely to have good and permanent 
results in carrying on the work for which the 
chapel and Sunday school had stood for so 
many years. Mr. Alfred Perris read the fol- 
lowing resolution :—‘‘ This meeting of mem- 
bers of the congregation and school desire to 
express to Dr. and Mrs. Mellor their apprecia- 
tion of the services they have rendered to the 
chapel and school during. their residence 
amongst us, and to wish them ‘ God specd ’ 
in the work they are now taking up in Liver- 
pool, and a happy and prosperous future.”’ 
My. Perris said he regretted that Dr. Mellor’s 
stay in Warrington had bees so short, but lis 
ministry had been a great one in the history 
of the congregation. It was bordering upon 
40 years since he (Mr. Perris) first came to 
Warrington, but he could rot remember svch 
a short period being taken up in such a remark- 
able manner as these two years had bcen, 
and Dr. Mellor had stirred up Wariington to 
an extent which had not been known for some 
time. The resolution was supported by Mr. 
D. Plinston, and unanimcusly appioved. 
Dr. Mellor was then presented with a checre 
on behalf of the members of the chapel ard 
schools. Dr. Mellor, in the course of his 
reply, said that he had a sort of idea that the 
congregation he desired to speak to was rot 
limited to a particular place, or to a particular. 
time. Life was a sort of adventure, and one, 
as it were, went along the road and took up 
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people who were more or less like themselves, 
people who wanted the same thing, and had 
the same thoughts and feelings. For a while 
they travelled the road with others, and the 
ways apparently divided, but they did not 
really divide, because the association of 
thought and feeling remained eternal and 
continuous. 

Woolwich.—At the conclusion of a sermon 
on ‘* The Christ we Love,’’ preached at the 
Unitarian Chapel on Sunday, April 26, the 
Rev. D. Delta Evans briefly alluded to the 
late Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. He had, 
he said, stood the previous day with many 
others in reverent silence at the open grave 
of one whose genuine love of humanity and 
kindly disposition have helped to heal many 
an aching heart, and to raise many a drooping 
spirit among people of all creeds and conditions. 
His religion was the religion of service; his 
faith was a vital, real, practical faith. He was 
a Unitarian beeause he believed in that Christ 
of humanity the spirit of whose teaching is 
yet to lead the world onwards until his pro- 
phetic vision of a kingdom of truth and 
righteousness and brotherhood and love is 
realised in human hearts and in the great 
heart of the world; the Christ whose influ- 
ence lives and thrills and works in all true 
men and women of all creeds and of none, 
and is potent to make us each and all preachers 
and interpreters of the glorious revelation 
of that kingdom of heaven on earth whose 
universal bond of union is_ belief—deep, 
strong, and active—in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


ANGLO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP. 


A cordial tribute of honour was paid 
to Sir Frank Lascelles on Tuesday evening 
by the members of the British-German 
Friendship Society. His experience as 
British Ambassador to Berlin for many 
years adds weight to his assurance that 
there is no ground of quarrel between 
the two countries which would not be 
susceptible of arrangement by the ordinary 
diplomatic methods, and certainly none 
which would justify a war. It should be 
clearly understood, he said, that that 
friendship with Germany which they all 
desired should not be taken as indicating 
hostility to any other country. What they 
wanted was friendship all round. Because 
England was friends with one country 
was no reason why she should not be 
friends with the others, and the arrange- 
ments she had entered into with France 
and Russia were no bar to a friendly 
understanding with Germany. # 


Tue Irish Workers’ Dramatic Society. 

On Friday, May 8, the first performance 
will be given of the Irish Workers’ Dramatic 
Society, which has been formed for the 
purpose of raising funds in aid of Miss 
Delia Larkin’s Co-operative Scheme for 
establishing small shops, restaurants, and 
blouse-and-skirt making establishments to 
relieve the distress among women and 
girls in Dublin thrown out of work by the 
recent strike. Miss Larkin is the sister 
of the well-known leader of the Irish. 
transport workers, and she seems to have 
a good deal of his energy, enterprise, and 
dramatic ability. Her anxiety to improve 
the conditions of women wage-earners in 
Dublin has resulted in really practical 
methods of organisation, and in two years 


the membership of the Women’s Union’ 
of which she is the secretary, has risen to 
6,000. At the performance on May 8, 
which will take place at King’s Hall, 
Covent Garden, William Boyle’s three-act 
comedy, ‘‘ The Building Fund,’’ and 
Lady Gregory’s play, ‘‘ The Workhouse 
Ward,’’ will be given, in addition to Irish 
songs and dances, and selections by Irish 
War Pipers in native costume. The 


King’s Hall being unlicensed, tickets can. 


only be obtained by members of the 
Society, and no money can be taken at 
the doors. Further details will be supplied 
by Miss Seruya (secretary), 21, Tudor- 
street, E.C., or by Miss V. Tillard, Inter- 
national Women’s Franchise Club, 9, 
Grafton-street, W. 


SHAKESPEARE S BIRTHDAY. 

Perfect weather contributed to the 
success of the Shakespeare birthday cele- 
brations, which were carried out with due 
ceremony at Stratford-on-Avon last week, 
and the American Ambassador, who pro- 
posed Shakespeare’s memory at the lun- 
cheon, struck the right note when he 
emphasised the wide appeal which he 
has made and is still making to men of all 


ations, creeds, political opinions, and 


social theories. It was, he said, startling 
to think that nothing had happened in 
the last three centuries that had made a 
single character in his plays stale. The 
educated classes in all languages knew 
him, and in all English and German- 
speaking lands he was a part of the common 
speech of all men, learned and unlearned. 
No other writer had so broken over the 
barriers of language and race and nation- 
ality and philosophy and religion as that 
most nearly universal of all the sons of 
men. 

GERMANY AND SHAKESPEARE. 

The German Shakespeare Society has 
just celebrated its fiftieth birthday, and 
there have been many striking inter- 
changes of international goodwill at Wei- 
mar, where a brilliant array of professors, 
men of letters, critics, officials, and repre- 
sentatives of the great theatres recently 
gathered to celebrate the occasion. King 
George has been elected a member of the 
Society, and the veteran actor, Herr von 
Possart, has been selected as a delegate 
to the International Committee in London 
in reply to the invitation from Lord Bryce. 
Professor Alexander, of Budapest, rather 


surprised his hearers by stating that, apart 


from England and Germany, Hungary was 
the greatest Shakespeare country in the 
world. He presented a new Hungarian 
translation of Shakespeare in three volumes. 


Tue Nationan Foop Rerorm Assocta- 
TION. 

The committee of the National Food 
Reform Association has passed a resolution 
expressing their deep regret at the death 
of Mr. Rollo Russell, one of their original 
members, and an earnest and generous 
supporter of the educational and preventive 
work of the Association, which made strong 
appeal to him as a tireless worker for the 
nation’s well-being in many of its aspects, 
and tendering to Mrs. Rollo Russell, 
Lady Agatha Russell, and the other 
members of the family their sincere sym- 
pathy in their great sorrow. 


Rare EvizaBeTHan Books. 

Visitors to the Reading Room of the 
London Library will now be able to profit 
by the exhibition of some rare books, 
chiefly of the Elizabethan period, which 
have been lent by Dr. EH. M. Cox. These 
include Warners ‘‘ Albions England,”’ 
1586, the first edition; the only known 
perfect copy of the 1596 edition of Ajsop’s 
‘“* Fables’? in English; TT. Cutwode’s 
‘* Caltha Poetarum, or the Bumble Bee,’’ 
1599; a poem which Whitgift, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ordered to be burnt with 
Marston’s *‘ Pygmalion,’’ and Marlowe’s 
Ovid’s ‘‘ Hpistles’’?; and a perfect and 
extremely scarce example of the first 
issue of the first edition of Bodenham’s 
‘* Belvedere or the Garden of the Muses,’’ 
1600, an important Elizabethan anthology, 
which mentions in a prose address to the 
reader, among the ‘‘ modern and extant 
poets,’ Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Jonson. 


London Domestic Mission Society. 


Tur Seventy-Ninru 


ANNUAL MEETING 


; will be held at the 
Bell Street Mission, Edgware Road, 


on 
Wednesday Evening, May 6. 
Tea and Coffee, 8 p.m, 


The Chair will be taken at 8.30 o’clock by the 
Rev, F, K, FREESTON, 


The Speakers will include : ; 
Mrs. Moon, Miss ANTHONY, the Missionaries, — 
Mr. Frank Morris, and the Rev. A. GoLLAND, 
who is succeeding Mr, Farunry at Bell Street. 


It is hoped that subscribers and friends will 
make a special effort to attend this meeting, 
at which farewell will be expressed to the 
Rev. R. P. FARLEY, and a welcome will be 
given to his sucessor, the Rev. ARTHUR 
GOLLAND. 


British & Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 
President : G. H. LEIGH, Esq. 


Tuesday Evening, 2nd June. Religious 
Service, Unity Church, Upper Street, 
Islington, 7.30. Preacher: Rev. Alfred 
Hall, M.A. Collection in aid of the Funds 
of the Association. 


Wednesday Morning, 3rd June. Exssex 
Hall Lecture, 11.30. The Very Rev. W. R. 
Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. “The 
Religious Philosophy of Plotinus, and some 
Modern Philosophies of Religion.” Admis- 
sion by Ticket only. 


Wednesday Afternoon,3rd June. Lecture 
by Professor Rudolf Hucken, Essex Hall, 
5. “The Transient and the Permanent in 
Christianity.” (The Lecture will be in 
German.) 


Wednesday Evening, 3rd June. Public 
Meeting, Essex Hall, 7.30. Four Addresses 
on “Our Religious Outlook.” (1) “ Tradi- 
tion and Inspiration,” Rev. R. N. Cross, 
M.A.; (2) “The Foundation of Truth,” 
Rev. J. Cyril Flower, B.A.; (3) ‘Human 


Needs To-day,’ Rev. Lawrence Clare; (4) ~ 


“The Gospel of a Free Faith,’ Rev. E. 
Stanley Russell, B.A. a 
Thursday Morning, 4th June. Annual 
Meeting, Essex Hall, 10.30. Followed by a 
CONFERENCE on the Work of the Association. 


Thursday Evening, th June. Conver- 


sazione, Portman Rooms, Baker-street, W., 
8.. Tickets, 1s.; on and after 3rd June, 2s. 


MAY 2, 1914. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Pablisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
moraing before the date of issue, 

a 
SUNDAY, May 3. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Howpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz Wuston. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

g 1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Pragorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurior Enuiort. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 

road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Evening Communion, Rev. 
Frank. K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basiz Marri, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. Sranney 


ry 


Mossop; 7, Rev. J. A. Puarson. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 


place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListER. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
_ 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor Jones; 7, Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, M.P. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Porn. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. Sran- 
LEY Mossopr. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. Frep Cortier. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. P. CHALK ; 
7, Mr. A, J. HEALE. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. PIpKIn ; 
7, Mr. PB. CHALK. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Jonn Hunrer, D.D.; 3, Children’s 
Flower Service. Address by Mr. C, P. 
Scorr (of Manchester College); 7, Mr. 
C. P. Scort, B. és L. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Mr. Frep Manpopison ; 7, Rev. F. 
H. Jonzs, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30; Rev. 
EpGar DAPLyN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lzs, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Drtta Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. ; 
Brruineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 8. Hurn. 
BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. CoppEN SMITH. 
Buackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev, H. Bopett SmirTa. 
BournemMoursH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D, Davis, B.A. 


THE INQUIRER. 


BricuTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Primstiry Prive 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. G. Street, 

CaMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. J. H. Crooxzr, D.D., of 
Boston, U.S.A. 

CHatHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHrITEMAN. 

CuEsTEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

fDran Row, 10.45, and 

\Sryan, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. 0. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetn Hioxs, M.A. 

EpinpurGH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hremine 
VAUGHAN, 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Locker. 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hott, Park-street Church -(Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. F rive. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J M. ConneLt. 

Liscarp-WatiaseyY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOOK. 

LiverPoot, Bootle Free Church, 11, Rev. H. 
W. Hawkes ; 6.30, Rev. R. F. Rattray, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

LivEerPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. H. WEATHERALL, M.A. 

LiveRPOooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Rattray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. OpceErs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MAncHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
CyrRin FLOWER. 

Manouzster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Statry, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F’ Hatt. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, -Rev. 
J. M. Litoyp Tuomas. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompPson. ; 

PortrsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45, Mr. T. B, 
Kerrie; 6,30, Mr. 8. G. FosTEr. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. : 

SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

SoutHprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

SourHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, DupuEny Instrrots, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StattwortHy. 

West Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHartes Ropmr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srvcuareg, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
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BIRTH. 
JouNnson.—On April 26, at Winnington Parl 
Cheshire, the wife of Cedric Johnson, a so: 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


> 


{Oe Qualified LADY THACHER 

elementary education, French, Germar 
desires situation Family or School.—Addres 
to R. M. Smrrs, Bookseller, Middelburg 
Holland. 


WV ANTED, in June, Domestic Hel; 
abstainer. Comfortable home, n 
children.—INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-stree! 
Strand, W.C. 
O SALAR Y.—Cheerful, active 
elderly widow offers useful Companion 
ship. Unitarian.—N., INqurIRER Office, % 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C.. 


ADY would correspond with anothe 
who requires temporary help an 
companionship in home; management o 
servants, &c. Congenial tastes desired.—P 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


ANTED, thoroughly reliable womaz 

as good Plain Cook. Another servan 

kept. One in family. Age between about 3 

and 45.—Apply, Miss McCausz, 21, Gay 
street, Bath. 


ANTED, soon, reliable health: 
Nurse, age 25 to 30, for baby of nin 
months. Good needlewoman. Nursery cleane 
and waited on. Good wages.—Write, Mrs 
Fiepuer, The Lane House, Norham-road 
Oxford. 
ANTED, two Maidservants (Cool 
and Housemaid), sisters or friends pre 
ferred.—Apply by letter only Gn’the first in 
stance), stating age, qualifications, references 
and wages desired, to Lady Taizor, 19, Wood 
lands-road, Cheetham-hill, Manchester. 


The Suquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s. d. 
PeR QUARTER ... ae esa Be os) 
Per Haur-YEAR... des Nida pO ae: 
PeR YEAR... eos 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscreptions, &e., should bi 
made payable to Tue InNQuIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C 
All communications for the Editor should be sen 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W.., endorsec 
Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty ir 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally wil 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Gana: 
PER PAGE Se ea vauriO.Ue..0 
Har Pace oe Ron conor O 
Per CoLUMN a ae eee OO 
Inco IN COLUMN a Mee Us oreG: 
Front PaGe—INCHIN COLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
Ail orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Caiendar Notices, 10)- for entire year, fo: 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Sirths, Marriages, and Deaths 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted 

20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words oi 
part of Gwords, 3d. Three insertions fo: 
the price of two. 
All communications and payments in re 
speci of Advertisements should be made tc 
he Manager, “‘Inquirer” Office, 8, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive aot later thax 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appea: 


the same week. 
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GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Puitip H. Wittrams, F.C.A. 


MAY 2, 1914. 


All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘‘ Chess.’’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 55. 
By Orro Wurzpure (Grand Rapids). 
First Prize in the great American tourney in 
memory of Sam Loyd. 


BLACK. (3 men.) 


‘“YGG 
Z GY 


\ 


WHITE, 
White to play and mate in three moves, 


SoLutTion or No. 53, 
1.B.Bl1 (key-move). 

Correct solutions have been received from 
Kk, Wright, J. W. (Belfast), Dr. Higginson, 
W. Williams (No. 5la—try 2.K.Kt6), R. 
B. D. (Edinburgh), A. 8. Rodgers, D. Amos, 
E. C. (Highbury), W. T. M. (Sunderland), O. 
Lupton, Geo. Ingledew, Rev. B. C. Constable, 
Rey. I. Wrigley, A. Mielziner (and No. 52), 
W. E. Arkell, F. S. M. (Mayfield). Of No. 
51 and 51a from Chas. Willing (U.S.A). 


The Pittsburg Gazette Times of April 12 
devotes two whole newspaper sheets to the 
publication of the result of the ‘‘ Sam Loyd ”’ 
Memorial Tourney, which was a_ gigantic 
affair, such was the admiration of the pro- 
blem world for the late master. The entries 
were not tied as to length, and the judgment 
was based, not so much on individual taste, 
but on what Loyd himself would have con- 
sidered fine. There were over 250 entries of 
an international character, and it is curious 
that our No. 55, so small and apparently 
simple, should secure premier honours in 
such a mammoth competition. Mr. Wurzburg 
is a well-known composer, and a nephew of 
W. A. Shinkman, the latter being a rival to 
Loyd himself in fecundity of ideas, Many 
composers of well-known strength are, how- 
ever, absent from the list of competitors, due, 
doubtless, to the fact that the conditions were 
a little vague. It is hard to weigh the merits 
of two, three, four, and five-movers. 
judges, Messrs. Alain C. White and Murray 
Marble, have made a most painstaking award 
in. what must be an almost record tourney. 
The other winners are:—Second, Nicolo 
Belli (Italy); third, A. W. Daniel (London) ; 
fourth, Fr. Sackmann (Germany) ; fifth, W. A. 
Shinkman (Grand Rapids); and Otto Wurz- 
burg takes sixth place. The prize fund 
amounted to about $60. 


The }- 


- Schools. 


——— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
' NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900, 

A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 

Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Term begins May 8. 


A Scholarship is offered for Competition 
+ in July. 


HANNING HOUSH HIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | 
HiGHGAtTr, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linian Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond, Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the HEAD MIsrTREss. 


C HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
J BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsrprBprook Hicks 

‘Sc. Lond. 
A. sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


YAN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to ~ 
C. J. MontaoMERY, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 
: Next Term begins May 5. 


SERVICES will be conducted by 
REV. EDWARD LEWIS, M.A., B.D., at 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 
DUKE STREET, W., on 
SUNDAY, May 3, 11 a.m and 7 p.m. 


The Church is 3 mins. from Bond St. (Tube) Station. 


= A First-Class Hotel for Ladies and Gentlemen. 5 
eS Pronounced by the Press to be the Best Temperance Hotel & 
ta in United Kingdom. Highly commended by thousands of # 
is Guests from all parts of the World. Passenger Lifts. 3% 


eral aac Sar i: 
Apartments, Service, ond Table d'Hote Breakfast from &/= & 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDONG 


Taritt and ‘:uide on application to Frederic Smith & Sons, 


ee RS Bias 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE GOMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.O. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income 
Ciaims Paid exceed 


£3,340,0C0 
£15,000,600 


Additional, Representatives Wanted. 


¥, D. Bow Les, cee 
G. SHRUBSALL, J Directors. 


WMA ARE WE? 
A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 
SRICE td. Post Free, 

From the Author, 


EDWARS A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Rastbourne, 


“ 4 Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


Board and Residence, AC 


RANGEH-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
_ Miss Axicy E. Passavanr  recsives 
Paying Guesis at 2, Newlands. Terms on 


application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kinesron, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 
(8rd year) will be held in a mansion standing 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and 
Mrs. MassincHam, !ood Reform Guest House, 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


He PEN DEN —Lady’s charming 
furnished House to Let. Four bedrooms, 
bath (vot and cold); high open ground, 38 
minutes from town, 12 from station. Or, home 
offered to two City gentlemen; or others 
requiring bracing air and quiet.—L., 4, 
Wordsworth-road. A; 


l rH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY: 
$ No. 50, CANNON STREET, B.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


’ DIREcrors. 


Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAaw- 


RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—E. H. A, HaRDCAsTLE, 
ehOeke 
luesLiE T. BURNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 

Houmpurey G. RvusseLbr : 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent, free 
ot income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, end Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager 


UCKABACK TOWELLING of- 


Genuine Irish Linen in bundles of 
Remnants, sufficient to make 6 full-size Bed- 
room Towels. Price 4s. 6d., postage 5d. extra. 
Catalogue free. Write 
Di Larne, Ireland. 


KIRTS and BLOUSES of “ FLAX- 

-ZELUA” Trish Linen Fabric, new silky 
finish, are perfect. Washable, durable. De- 
lightful shades. Practically uncrushable. 
Drapes exceptionally well. 200 patterns free. 
Write.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. ; 


OLD ARTIFICIALTEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition, Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vuleanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
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This brief cyclopedia of research in the 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 


the Calendar for next week be sent to the 


Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


Se 


SUNDAY, May 10. 
LONDON. ; 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3 
Rev. Dr. Moritz Wiston. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Pracorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exxiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WzstTon, 
D.D. 2 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 

_ ll and 7, Rev. W. H. Drummond. 

lections for the Provincial Assembly. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basiz Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. A. J. HEALE ; 
7, Mr. P. CHALK. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. - f 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

a High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 

A. : 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 

and 7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JONEs. 


’ 


11 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, - 


Rev. F. HANKINSON. P 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Gro. S. 
Woops. oF 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNowETH 
Popz. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. J. W. 
PETERKEN. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. ; 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. ~ 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. : 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. G. 
BaRRettT-Ayres ; 7, Mr. F. Corrter. 
The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D.  . 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. JoHn Hunter, D.D.; 7, Mr. J. W. 
Jonus, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev: W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


West Hampstead, All Souls’, - Weech-road, | 
11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 


Finchley-road, 
EvGar DapLyn. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Len, B.A. . 
Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 3 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detta Evans. f 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30,. Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BiruincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 


THOMAS. 
BiruineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
ee ll and 6.30, Rev. E. H. PrcKerine, 
BuLacksurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hann. 
Buacxpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopern Suirn. 
BovurnEMovtTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Col- | 


Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrRirstLEY PRIME, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. ; 
CamBripcr, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30; Rev. J. H. Crooxrer, D.D., of 
Boston, U.S.A. : 
CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 
CuEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 
Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brox. 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voyspy, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetut Hicks, M.A. 
EpinsureH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 
Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 
Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hemine 
VAUGHAN. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Lockett. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 
Hotz, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 
Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frier. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J, M. CoNNELL. 
LiscaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
. road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 
LiverPoot-Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 
Liverroot Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Metior, B.A., Ph.D. 
LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Opaers, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. F. 
Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 
MarDsToneE, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
Manonerster, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. H. L. H. THomas, B.A. 
Mancuestrer, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. N. ANDERTON, B.A. 
MancHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrin FLOWER. 
MANCHESTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
ll-and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Srauny, M.A. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. Harr. 
Newprort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuy. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. JAcks. 
PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 
PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. j 
ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. ; 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
SipmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 
Soutuport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELuiz, B.A. 
SoutHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, DupiLEY InstituTs, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Srattworruy.. 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Coartes Rorrr, B.A. 


: CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMsDEN BatmrorrTu. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WitrreD Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11. 


and 7, Rev. F. Snvonares, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


BIRTHS. 


Baity,—On April 29, at 50, Kedleston-ro 
Derby, the wife (née Osborne) of Gerar 
Gibson Baily, of a daughter. Boe 

OpGeRs.—On April 29, at Ootacamund, — 
Southern India, the wife of Charles Edwin 
Odgers, M.A., B.C.L., of Madras, of — 
daughter. , =) ee 

Pearson.—On April 30, at 11, Burgess-hill, 
Hampstead, N.W., to Mr. and Mrs. Harold — 
F, Pearson, a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 


CRroMPTON—DALRYMPLE.—On April 30, a 
the Scottish National Church, Coven 
Garden, London, Theodore Emlyn, second 
son of the late John William Crompton, 
of Rivington Hall, Lancashire, to Janet 
Frances, second daughter of Thomas — 
Dalrymple, Esq., of Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


DEATHS. 


CLarkson.—On May 1, at Hopewell House, 
Roundhay, Leeds, Mary Louisa Clarkson, 
eldest daughter of the late Benjamin 
Lawrence Clarkson, of Wakefield, in her 
84th year. Laid to rest at Westgate Chapel, 
Wakefield. cae 


OLIvVER.— On May 2, suddenly, at Gleneig, 
Davenport, Stockport, Harry, only son of 
Edwin and Bertha Oliver, in his 25th year. : 
Cremated at the Manchester Crematorium, 
on Wednesday last, May 6. aa 
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VACANT AND WANTED. | 
YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS. 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss- 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, 8.E. 


ee requires Holiday Engagement 

in private family. Free July, August, — 
and September. Educated in public school. | 
Inter. B.Sc, French; games. Willing to 
travel, — INQuIrRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. He 


ANTED, in June, Domestic Help, _ 
abstainer. Comfortable home, no ~ 

children.—INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, 

Strand, W.C. a5 


O SALARY.—Cheerful, active, 
elderly widow offers useful Companion- 

ship. Unitarian.—N., INquIRER Office, 3, 
Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, two Maidservants (Cook 

and Housemaid), sisters or friends pre- 
ferred.—Apply by letter only (in the first in- 
stance), stating age, qualifications, references, 
and wages desired, to Lady Tatgor, 19, Wood- — 
lands-road, Cheetham-hill, Manchester. ae 


Che Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... ane cies At 
Per HAur-YEAR....  .- fae. 
Per YEAR... Set ate 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 
Cheques, &c., for Subscreptions, &c., should be — 
made payable to Tue Inquirer Publishin 
Company, Litd., at 3, Essea Strect, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 


“ Inquirer.” g : 
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PeR COLUMN  ... 
IncH IN COLUMN 
Front Pace—Incuy In COLUMN A Ms 
All communications and payments in re 
spect of Advertisements should be made t 
he Manager, ‘Inquirer ” Office, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. ; ig 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Tweive o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, ee : 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur days which follow the introduction 
of a new Budget are a severe test of 
Christian principle in ordinary life. How 
do we regard it? From what point of 
view do we approve of its provisions or 
desire to resist them? There are, of 
course, many questions of policy and 
financial prudence to be considered, upon 
which men who are equally good and 
unselfish will come to opposite conclu- 
sions. But these are not the matters 
which we have in mind. It is commonly 
assumed that the great mass of people 
will resent any increase of taxation, which 
touches their own pockets, as harsh or 
unjust, no matter what the public service 
may be for which the money is required. 
Can Christian people, who believe in 
human brotherhood, act in this way when 
they have to give more out of their riches 
or their fairly comfortable means to vast 
schemes of public utility ? It is the poor 
man whom we have to consider first of 
all, in his inability to educate his children 
or to provide delicate nurture for his wife 
in sickness or to secure even the humblest 
decencies of life for his own old age. So 


far as our money is required for these pur- | 
poses or for the furtherance of a richer | 


and nobler communal life, we ought to 
give it gladly, and to modify our own 


scheme of living without unworthy grum- 
bling in any way that may be necessary for 
the common good. 


* * 


Last week the clergy who have been 
clamouring for a Declaration of the 
Bishops against unorthodoxy had their 
way, and the Convocation of Canterbury 
by 24 votes to three placed its solemn 
ban upon liberal opinions. Perhaps some 
of the petitioners got more than they 
really wanted, for the statement is so 
stringent and so comprehensive as to 
place episcopal censure upon even the 
most timid forms of modernism. It is 
laid down ‘‘ that the denial of any of the 
historical facts stated in the Creeds goes 
beyond the limits of legitimate interpreta- 
tion, and gravely imperils that sincerity of 
profession which is plainly incumbent on 
the ministers of Word and Sacrament.”’ 
This does not necessarily cover belief in 
‘“the resurrection of the flesh,’’ for that 
still lies in the future, but it excludes 
anything except a quite literal acceptance 
of the descent into hell and the ascension 
into heaven—it cannot be pleaded that 
these clauses in the Creed were not in- 
tended originally to be historical state- 
ments—and. accordingly the sincerity of 
the Bishop of Oxford is attacked quite 
as severely as that of any group of liberal 
theologians. Such is the inevitable nemesis 
of official Declarations ! 


ee 
In summing up the discussion the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury paid the tribute of 
many fine words to liberty. ‘The bishops, 


he affirmed, did not say to honest students 
and seekers of truth, ‘‘ Stop, that part is 
barred.’? He would say to every honest 
student, ‘* Follow truth ; do your utmost to 
find out. Let it be your guide, wherever it 
may lead you.’’ Such study, fearless 
and free, was the strength of the Church’s 
progress. Such study must not be hin- 
dered by a single thought of the conse- 
quences of what the conclusions might be. 
He found it hard to conceive any case in 
which he should refuse communion to an 
honest student as such, who called himself 
a Christian, whatever he thought about 
the opinions which he had formed. The 
Church of England had stood for many 
centuries for comprehension and liberty, 
and men had braved the fires of Smithfield 
in the face of an authority which bade 
them make their reason blind and simply: 
to obey. The Reformation, with its fresh 
air, its sunshine, and freedom, did_ not 
count for nothing in the history of the 
Church, and they should beware lest they 
seemed to be stopping freedom and inquiry 
of thought. 
Res A iy 


Bur in the end, with the enigmatic sen- 
tence that everyone must admit that there 
must be a limit somewhere, the Archbishop 
came down on the side of a policy which 
drives a line of cleavage between enlightened 
theological inquiry and the working church, 
and threatens either to curb or to alienate 
some of the best scholars in the country: 
We think it is time that there was some 
very plain speaking about the insincerity 
of this lip service to freedom, when al] 
the time every conclusion except one is 
really barred, We have a greater, respect 
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for the consistent obscurantist, who says 
roundly that he does not believe in freedom 
of thought and inquiry where matters 
of theology are concerned upon any 
terms whatever, because the Creeds are 
the final and infallible word of God. 
Ultimately it must come to that. Either 
the Creeds are divine documents or they 
are the best thought of their day subject 
to. change and revision. This is the 
issue which the liberal clergy must now 
force to the front. If the living thought 
of men cannot be poured into the venerable 
clauses of the creed, it is the creed itself 
which must be altered. No document 
out of the past, however deep the affection 
which it inspires, can be allowed to bar 
the way to the advance of knowledge 
or to assume the position of the final 
arbiter of truth. 


* %* * 


Tue death of the Rev. Silvester Horne 
is a very serious loss to the Free Churches 
and to many causes of progress and 
reform. Though he was not the founder 
of the institutional church it won in his 
hands a new dignity and power of appeal, 
and ‘‘ Whitfield’s ’’ has become the pattern 
for many similar enterprises elsewhere. 
In religion he was a liberal through his 
wide social sympathies rather than on the 
side of thought, for he seems never to 
have wandered far from the moderate 
evangelicalism, in which many men at 
the present day find a harbour of refuge in 
the conflict between tradition and the 
insistent claims of the modern world. 
His early death was probably hastened 
by the strain which he put upon his 
physical powers, when he decided to com- 
bine the duties of the active ministry with 
a seat in Parliament. We doubt whether 
any parliamentary success, realised or pro- 
spective, could justify the sacrifice. The 
strong man who scatters himself too 
widely and refuses to observe the law of 
limitation is defeated in the end. Many 
people deprecated this attempt to live 
two lives at once when it was made, and 
the fatal result is the sad justification of 
their fears. Here, and here only, others 
may be warned not to follow Mr. Horne’s 
too strenuous example. 


** * * 


Some interesting light was thrown upon 
the success of the Borstal treatment of 
young offenders at the meeting of the 
Standing Committee on Mr. McKenna’s 
Criminal Justice Administration Bill on 
Tuesday. Mr. McKenna, giving the most 
recent figures of male inmates at Borsta] 
institutions, stated that out of the 411, 
satisfactory accounts had been received in 
304 cases. In 34 cases there had been no 
recent reports, but the cases were satis- 
factory when last heard of, and there had 


been no re-convictions. Those figures of 


304 and 34 represented 82 per cent. of the 


whole. Unsatisfactory cases amounted to 
73, of which 48 had not been re-convicted, 
and the re-convicted cases number 25. 
Those results, he held, were most remark- 
able, and it was quite as much in accord- 
ance with justice to help the prisoner and 
to restore him to the ordinary conditions of 
civil life as it was to give him a month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour. 


On the other hand, the Home Secretary 
was unable to adopt such an optimistic 
tone in regard to female offenders, in spite 
of the emphatic statement of the Prison 
Commissioners, ‘‘ We see no reason why 


the Borstal system should not be as 


effective in the reform of the female 
criminal as it has been found in the case 
of the male.’’? The difficulty of dealing 
with women in the Borstal institutions, he 
pointed out, was very much greater than 
it was in the case of men, owing to the 
character of the offences of young women, 
When young women had natural weakness 
of moral character they were much more 
difficult to keep straight after discharge. 
Moreover, there was not the same variety 
of trades which they could be taught. 
With more experience he hoped they would 
be able to get better results. 


* * * 


A sprciaL thanksgiving service for the 
blessings of sight will be held to-morrow 
(Sunday) in a large number of places of 
worship, as part of the movement by the 
National Institute for the Blind for the 
amelioration of the lot of those who 
cannot see. From replies which have 
been received to letters sent out by Mr, 
C. Arthur Pearson, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, Cardinal 
Bourne, the Chief Rabbi, the secretary 
of the Brotherhood Movement, and Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, it is estimated that 
the simultaneous service will be held at 
12,000 churches of the Church of England, 
15,000 Nonconformist places of worship, 
3,000 Roman Catholic Churches, 3,000 
Brotherhood meeting places, the citadels 
and many of the open-air meetings of the 
Salvation Army, and the churches of the 
Greek Church. It is announced that an 
international conference on the blind, 
together with an exhibition, will be held 
at the Church House, Westminster, from 
June 18 to 24 inclusive, and on the evening 
of June 17 there will be a special service 
for delegates at St. John the Evangelist’s, 
conducted by blind clergy, organist, and 
choir. Special services will again be 
conducted on the following Sunday, June 
21, including the morning and evening 
services at Westminster Abbey. 


Se ie 


“SPIRITUAL HEALING.” 


aoe 
Tue Report of a Clerical and Medical 
Committee of Inquiry into Spiritual, 
Faith, and Mental Healing has been 


issued this week,* and at once received 


widespread attention. in the newspapers. — 
The Committee is composed of a group. 


of well-known Anglican clergy, including 
the Deans of Westminster, St. Paur’s, 
and Duruam, the Bishop of Stepney, and 
Professor Newsom, and several doctors 
of eminence. 


the matters submitted to them is not of 


course decisive, but it will undoubtedly 
carry weight, and its calm and even tone, 
free from every trace of exaggeration and 
sentimentality, ought to be highly bene- 
ficial. It may be described as a cold 
douche of common sense where common 
sense is greatly needed. 

At the outset the Committee express 


their conviction that the Divine Power 


is exercised in conformity with and through 
the operation of natural laws, and commit 
themselves to the following statement, 
which all religious people would probably 
accept: ‘‘ They consider that spiritual 
ministration should be recognised equally 
with medical ministration as carrying 
Gov’s blessing to the sick, and as His 
duly appointed means for the furtherance 
of their highest interests. Too often it 
has been forgotten that health, bodily 
and mental, is capable of being influenced 
for good by spiritual means.’’ 
sequent paragraph they recognise ‘* That 
persons suffering from organic disease are 
greatly comforted and relieved, and even 
physically benefited, by spiritual ministra- 
tions. Such ministrations by appealing 
to the spiritual nature, and reinforcing the 
spiritual powers, may contribute greatly to 
the success of the physical treatment by 
the medical practitioner.’’ 

But the most important conclusions 
deal with the claims, which are advanced 


in some quarters, to the possession of — 


special charismatic gifts or miraculous 
healing powers. 


The Committee are of opinion that 
the physical results of what is called 
‘* Faith ’’ or ‘‘ Spiritual’’ healing do 


not prove on investigation to be different — 


from those of Mental healing or healing 
by ‘‘ Suggestion.’’ The term Sugges- 
tion is used in this Report in a wide 


sense, as meaning the application of any — 


natural mental process to the purposes 
of treatment. 


* Macmillan & Go. 1s. net. 


Their united judgment upon — 


In a sub- 


They recognise that Sug- 
gestion is more effectively exercised by — 
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some persons than by others, and this 
fact seems to explain the ‘‘ gifts’’ of a 
special character claimed by various 
‘“ Healers.’? It is undoubtedly due 
to the striking benefits which sometimes 
result from Suggestion that the belief 
in such claims has. been fostered. 


In regard to the plea that other than what 
are known as ‘‘ functional ’’ disorders can 
be dealt with effectively by suggestion the 
opinion of the Committee is strongly in 
the negative, and stories of ‘‘ miraculous 


cures’’ of this kind are dismissed as 


lacking evidence. 


They are aware that no sharply de- 
fined fundamental distinction can be 
drawn between ‘‘ organic ’’ and ‘‘ func- 
tional’’ ailments. They are forced, 
however, to the conclusion, after the 
most careful inquiry, that ‘‘ Faith’’ 
or ‘‘ Spiritual ’’ healing, like all treat- 
ment by suggestion, can be expected to 
be permanently effective only in cases of 
what are generally termed ‘‘ functional ”” 
disorders. The alleged exceptions are 
so disputable that they cannot be taken 
into account. The Committee would 
emphasise this point, in order to warn 
those who resort to ‘‘ Healers’’ in the 
hope of receiving a permanent cure that 
they may thereby be postponing until 
too late the medical treatment which 
might serve to arrest organic disease. 


The weak side of the Report from the 
scientific point of view consists in the mea- 
greness of the evidence which is submitted 
for examination to the reader. On the 
other hand, the refusal of some of the 
witnesses to allow statements of cures in 


cases of blindness or cancer to be properly 


tested is very significant. For ourselves 
we are content to accept the findings of 
the committee as eminently wise and 
sensible, and to welcome them as a timely 
It is not 
the people who try to drag the Christian 
faith back into the atmosphere of miracle 
and magic who have a robust and inspiring 
belief in Gop, but those who find Him 


everywhere, and seek for the signs of his 


contribution to real religion. 


grace not in the obscure and the irregular 
but in the normal workings of his Will. 
Medical science is more wonderful than 
miraculous cures can ever be, because it 
covers a wider field of Divine activity and 
makes much bigger demands upon the 
noblest qualities of human character. 
This Report on Spiritual Healing makes 
it clear that the claims put forward are 
very varied, ranging from a reasonable plea 
for closer attention to the effect of mental 
conditions upon bodily disease to a revival 
of arts which can only be described as 
magical. We cannot dismiss the subject 
without calling attention to the latter 
aspect of the question. It is significant 
‘that it goes hand in hand. with supersti- 


tious practices, which batten upon the 
wealth and the scepticism of a luxurious 
civilisation. The quack, the charlatan, 
the astrologer with his feeble and degrading 
impostures, have all raised their heads 
boldly in our midst in recent years, just 
as they did when the Roman Empire was 
hastening to decay. If some of the clergy 
are going to use white magic for the heal- 
ing of disease they encourage other people 
to use black magic for the telling of 
fortunes or the blasting of their enemies. 
The exorcist will drive a brisk trade ; 
the belief in witchcraft and fortune-telling 
gypsies will again claim its crowd of dupes 
and victims; all that has been won for 
religion by the growth of scientific thought 
and the idealism of modern literature will 
become asa dream of yesterday ; and men, 
led captive by their own passions and 
superstitious fears, will lose their power to 
worship Gop in spirit and in truth. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
PULPIT. 


SELF-DENIAL AND SELF- 
REALISATION. 


By toe Rev. Henry Gow. 


‘And be called unto him the multitudes with 
his disciples and said unto them, If any man 
would come after me let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me. For whoso- 
ever would save his life shall lose it, and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
Gospel’s shall find ié.’’—Marx ylii. 34, 35. 

THERE is a little touch in this great and 
well-known saying of Jesus which we find 
in the report given in St. Mark’s Gospel, 
and which does not oecur in the account 
of the same event in St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. In St. Mark’s Gospel alone you 
find the words ““ and he called unto him 
the multitudes with the disciples, and said 
unto them.’’ St. Mark makes it clear, 
and lays stress upon the fact that these 
words of Jesus were not spoken merely to 
the disciples. The teaching was not 
intended only for men who had separated 
themselves from the world, and who had 
dedicated themselves to a special mode of 
life. Jesus called the multitudes unto him, 
and it was to them, as well as to the 
disciples, that he said: “If any man 
would come after me let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. 
He that would save his life shall lose it, 
and he that shall lose his life for my sake 
and the Gospel’s shall find it.’’ 

There is no sufficient reason to suppose 
that the form of this saying has been 
affected and altered by the event of Christ’s 
death, and that Jesus himself was unlikely 
to have referred to taking up a cross as the 


Preached in Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
on Sunday, May 3, 1914, when several young 
people were welcomed into the fellowship of 
the Church. 
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Symbol of patient endurance. I do not, 
indeed, know that any scholar has found 
an example of this phrase in the Jewish 
literature of the time, but there is nothing 
in itself impossible, or even improbable, 
in Jesus having used it. He was conscious 
of the danger which threatened him. He 
must have known, without any miraculous 
foreknowledge, that crucifixion was a 
possible or even probable result of his 
work and teachings. The cross was a 
common form of punishment, and the man 
who was condemned to suffer had first to 
carry his cross to the place of execution. 
To carry a cross is not merely to 
carry a heavy burden: it is to carry a 
burden which will itself become an instru- 
ment of still greater suffering. It does not 
symbolise simply endurance of a heavy 
load: it symbolises carrying trustfully 
something which may become a means of 
yet greater loss and sorrow. It is curious 
that in the case of Jesus we are told by 
St. Mark that he did not himself carry his 
cross, but that one Simon of Cyrene who 
was passing by was compelled to carry it. 
It suggests that Jesus was of slight and 
delicate physique, incapable of carrying 
so heavy a burden. I do not think, then, 
that we need regard this great saying as 
altered in form by a later time under the 
influence of the death of Jesus on the cross. 
There are some critics and scholars who 
think so, but most students of the Gospels 
regard these words as entirely authentic, 
and there seems no sufficient reason for 
doubting the genuineness not only of the 
thought—which is indisputable—but of the 
form in which the thought has been 
expressed. 

In speaking to-day especially to the 
young people to be confirmed, I want to 
consider the meaning of self-denial, taking 
up the cross and following Jesus. 

Self-denial is an idea which to many 
modern minds seems absurd or wrong. 
No word of Jesus is challenged so 
often or so angrily as this. What we 
need, it is said, is self-realisation. 
Thwarted and hindered, and limited in 
many ways, of course we must all be, by 
circumstances, and by moral principles. 
We cannot do always exactly what we like. 
We find ourselves repressed, cribbed, 
cabined and confined in all sorts of ways. 
No man is, or ever can be, absolutely free. 
He must have some respect for the wishes 
and the powers of others; he must be 
affected by the society in which he lives ; 
he must earn his living and deny himself 
pleasant things which would interfere 
with his work or his social relationships. 
No man can escape entirely from the power 
of circumstances ; no man can live entirely 
as the impulse of the moment suggests. 
Those who try to live in such a way awake 
to find themselves more completely slaves 
than those who recognise the limitations - 
of life. They confess with bitter surprise - 


So free we seemed, so fettered fast 
we are. 


But still there goes up the cry for self- 
realisation, self-expression, self-develop- 
ment. Much of the best and most living 
modern literature and thought dwells upon 
this note. And there need not be anything 
in this cry for self-realisation which is in the 
least incompatible with the Christian 
doctrine of self-denial. Christian teachers 
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would make a great mistake in treating the , 


ery for self-realisation as something opposed 
to Christianity, something to be condemned 
unheard, something which is shameful and 
unworthy of human nature. The men and 
women who long for self-realisation know 
very well that they are not desiring any- 
thing of which they need to be ashamed. 
They feel a strong and noble impulsion to 
live a larger, more beautiful, and more 
joyous life. It is for Christianity to show 
that the modern cry for realisation—at its 
best—is really one with the doctrine of 
self-denial, of carrying our cross, of follow- 
ing Christ. It is one with the great 
principle: ‘‘ He that would save his life 
shall lose it, and he that would lose his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s shall find it.” 

We are all conscious of latent powers 
which have never found expression. We 
have ideals of friendship, of usefulness, of 
enjoyment, of knowledge, of varied ac- 
tivity which have never been realised. 
We havé dim and unsatisfied yearnings 
for a beautiful and thrilling life. We are 
vaguely conscious that we are greater 
than we know and greater than anyone 
else knows. It is not conceit but an under- 
lying, often hardly realised faith, that there 
is something in us more worthy, more 
heroic, more capable of love and devotion 
than has ever come to the surface and found 
expression in our common daily life. It 
is a feeling of the infinite nature of the soul, 
its boundless possibilities. We have gifts 
which have never found employment, we 
have capacities which have never been 
exercised. We are living such repressed 
and narrow lives. We are just concerned 
with daily bread and with the drudgery 
of life, and within us there is an immortal 
soul, capable of something infinite and 
feeling itself in chains. The springtime 
beauty and thrill often makes us feel this 
longing for a freer, larger life in a very 
poignant way. Those are not the most 
Christian men and women who try to forget 
that angel in the house of life, who are 
entirely content with the littleness and 
repression of their existence, and who 
allow ‘‘custom to lie upon them with a 
weight— 


Heavy as frost and deep almost as 
life.” 


Wordsworth describes the frequent loss 
of such immortal longings and of free and 
careless happiness in his great ode on 
Immortality :— 


Shades of the prison house begin to 
close z 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light and whence it 
flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 
The youth who daily farther from the 
east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day. 
He tells us how this earth, ‘‘ the homely 
nurse 
Doth all she can 
To make her foster child, her innate 
man 
Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he 
came.”’ 


-of self-realisation protests. 
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That poem of Wordsworth is a great 
and beautiful expression of a_ certain 
mood in which, when we are middle-aged, 
we mourn over our limitations and our 
dullness, and feel the “ heavy, weary weight 
of all this unintelligible world”; but it 
is not a description of what need happen 
or ought to happen to us all as life goes 
on. It is true that youth is “by the 
vision splendid upon the way attended,” 
but it is not true that at length all men 
must “ perceive it die away, and fade into 
the light of common day.” Life need not 
be hardening disallusion, a dull accept- 
ance of the dreary commonplace, a drab 
uninteresting submission to heavy meaning- 
less fetters as we advance in years. It is 
against this belief that we are the slaves 
of law and circumstance, that disappoint- 
ment and thwartings and narrowness are 
the natural doom of life, to be accepted 
with pensive resignation, that the Gospel 
The Gospel of 
Christianity protests against it too, with 
a more fervent faith and with more sus- 
tained energy. 

The ultimate ideal of Christianity is 
Life, ever fuller life—eternal life. It does 
not make for repression or negation. 
It makes for life and love in their most 
perfect and completest form. The Gospel 
of Jesus is essentially affirmative; it is 
the way to fuller life. He came not to 
destroy but to fulfil, He said these words 
to the Pharisees of old who held too 
narrow a view of law. I believe he would 
say the same words to modern enthusiasts 
for the divine right of passion. To know 
the joy of pure and perfect love, to have 
the serene vitality which comes to a 
passionate nature held in strong control, 
to feel the thrill in nature and in art, to 
find in common little things their under- 
lying grandeur and significance, to be 
bounded in a nutshell and yet able to 
count ourselves kings of infinite space, 
to perceive the appeal ‘and the call of 
everything we meet, realising our inward 
unity with all things in the world, this is 
the desire of all noble hearts, these are the 
dim yearnings of the soul; and the way 
of attainment to such a life is through 
denying ourselves, bearing our cross bravely 
and following Christ. To follow Christ 
is to realise ourselves. His life was per- 
fect self-expression. It was a life of many 
limitations, full of many disappointments, 
thwarted, hindered, heavy laden. ‘He 
could not do the thing that he would, 
His great hopes for men were unrealised, 
his aims were misunderstood, his love was 
flouted, his words seemed to fall like seed 
by the wayside or among thorns. This 
wisest of teachers, this noblest of men, 
spent his life among ignorant Galilean 
peasants and fishermen until he. went up 
to Jerusalem and gave himself into: the 
hands of his enemies. What life could 
seem more wasted, more frittered away 
in uncongenial surroundings, and in un- 
availing, heart-breaking efforts to achieve 


| the impossible! How small a sphere he 


occupied! How entirely he seemed to 
be outside the great political and social 
movements of his time! And yet we feel 
in him, dying as he did in early manhood, 
the completest self-realisation. His loye, 
his thought, his energy were not wasted 
or spilt like water on the ground. He 
made himself felt beyond his highest 
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dreams. He realised his vision ; he found | 
eternal peace and joy amid the disap- 
pointments of his life. He died to live, 


ty. 


i 


giving himself gladly to lowly service, 


rejoicing with full heart in the goodness 
and beauty of life, following daily the 
guidance of his Father and his God. There 


a 


was no bitterness, no complaint, no fret-— 


fulness in his life. He found in-the cir- 
cumstances and among the commonplace 
men and women with whom he lived the 
means for fullest  self-realisation. He 


carried a cross which led through pain — 


and death to Immortality. We all may 
do the same. 
depend on high place and wealth, and 
honour and ease and congenial friends. 


It is a deeper, fuller life for which we all 


are longing, and that life depends on 


obedience to the highest, on faithful per-— 


sistence in well-doing, on courageous 
thought and effort in following after the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Self-denial is not the giving up 
of a present good on behalf of something 
better in the future. It is the affirmation 
of our best self at the moment. It is 
not a prudent calculation, but a glad 
obedience to the will of God. It is the 
fulfilment of the highest longings of the 
soul. i : = ; 

You young men and women would give 


Fullness of life does not 


yourselves to-day to the great quest of | 


life. You would dedicate yourselves to 
the service of God. You believe, do you 
not, that life as God has meant our life to 
be, is good and great beyond your highest 
imaginings, and you would strive humbly 
and earnestly to make your lives what 
God would have them be. You want to 
feel the responsibility of life, to realise 
that you must not drift where circum- 
stances would lead you, but that you have. 
a God-given power of choosing right or 
choosing wrong. You want to think for 
yourselves, to act for yourselves under 
the guiding hand of God. You want to 
feel the awful, and at the same time the 
splendid and invigorating responsibility of 
life. You come to say “I will” to the 
great ideals of love and service. 

It lies with you, not with your parents, 
or your friends, or your circumstances— 
it lies with you to make your life beautiful 
and good and noble. No outward events 
can conquer you. ‘There are hindrances 


and limitations and disappointments for 
There must be many of them. — 


all of you. 
They are part of the divine discipline of 
life, to be welcomed and not to be feared. 
They are a means to fuller life. 


You thank God to-day, as youremember 


all the help you have received from parents 
and friends, and from the peaceful, happy 
influence of home. You think of all the 


love which has been given you, all the | 


sacrifices which have been made so gladly — 
for you, all the tender, anxious thought 
and affection which have been lavished 
on you. 
these things sometimes so lightly, and so 
much as a matter of course. Remember 
them to-day with deep gratitude. Thank 


God for the love and devotion of your 
There are 
those who care for you more than they care 


parents and your friends. 


for life, who would die for you, who would 


gladly make any sacrifice, however painful, — 


in order that your lives may be bright and 
good, and full of beauty and strength. 


When we are young we take — 
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But they cannot doit, for all their love and 
longing. It lies with you, with the help 
of God, to make your life good and beauti- 
ful, and ever more full of energy and 
strength. That is what this dedication 
service means. 

You thank God for all the helps, all the 
love which is yours, and you thank Him, 
_ too, that you are independent living souls, 
made for responsibility, called to think 
and act for yourselves. It lies with you 
what you will make of your lives. No 
one else, however near and dear, can make 
them for you. You can realise your- 
_ selves beyond even your highest dreams. 
You can go on from strength to strength. 

Life lies before you now in all its radiant 
mystery. It has in it for you many 
sorrows and temptations. You will have 
God’s help with you through them all. 
In meeting them bravely you will find 
more serenity and strength. Life has in 
it also wonderful experience of joy and 
beauty and love, and splendid thoughts and 
high visions and communion with the 
living God. We pray God for you that 
He may give you the desires of your heart, 
that you may fight the good fight and keep 
the faith, that you may deny yourselves 
and take up your cross and follow Christ. 

I welcome you to-day into the Com- 
munion of the Christian Church. 

‘* Be strong and of good courage; be 
not affrighted nor be thou dismayed, for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest.” 


Pee Ca 


THE ERASMUS OF INDIA. 


So little, we fear, is generally known of 
the once famous Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
that comparatively few readers will be 
able at once to appraise the significance 
of the title quoted above. It was bestowed 
upon him by the biographer of Alexander 
Duff, one of India’s best missionary friends. 
A volume which has been recently edited 
and published by our friend, Mr. Hem 
Chandra Sarkar, M.A., may help to make 
its application clear, while it also reveals 
the gap that, after all, lies between the 
Dutchman of the sixteenth century and the 
Hindu of the nineteenth. 

The book is entitled “Life and Letters 
of Raja Rammohun Roy.” It is issued at 
the “ B. M. Press,’’ 211, Cornwallis-street, 
Calcutta (price rs. 2-8); and its typo- 
graphical defects are such as unfortunately 
mark most Indian publications known 
to the present writer. Moreover, the 
matter of the book has a somewhat com- 
plicated history. Originating in the 
zealous devotion during twelve long years 
of Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, who rendered 
invaluable service to the history of Indian 
theism last’ century, the ‘ Life’ was left 
unfinished at her death in 1894. An able 
anonymous “ Continuator,” at her urgent 
desire, proceeded with the work, and 
brought it to completion six years later, 
when. it was published privately. In 
issuing a second edition, Mr. Sarkar has 
embraced the opportunity of adding a bio- 
graphical sketch of Miss Collet, and an 
“ Introduction,” as well as a considerable 
appendix, his endeavour being “‘ to make 
the present volume a complete up-to-date 


‘collection of all available information 


about the Father of modern India.” 
When it is added that copious footnotes 
by the various writers supplement and 
correct the text, and at times each other, 
enough is said to illustrate the nature of 
the book. 

Some day, perhaps, when India has 
blossomed into her great future, some 
Jortin or Froude of the East will do justice 
to the romance as well as the historical 
importance of Rammohun Roy’s career. 
Just. a hundred years ago he took up 
residence in Calcutta, beimg then a man 
of forty-two years, with a record of much 
study, keen debate, and earnest effort 
behind him. From 1814 to 1830 he led 
the way in literary, political, social, and 
‘religious reforms. In the latter year he 
voyaged (round the Cape, of course) 
to England, being the first Brahmin to 
cross the great seas. His remaining three 
years were spent chiefly in this country, 
where he was a living argument against 
the stupidity—even now not quite out- 
grown in certain circles—of regarding the 
Indian merely as a “ nigger.” Physically 
and mentally, he was a fine man. His 
goodly presence and charming manners 
quite captivated polite society in London. 
His linguistic attainments covered Bengali, 
Persian, Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, English. 
In our own tongue—which he had to learn 
comparatively late—he acquired singular 
literary force and clearness. As a student 
of the ancient Vedantic scriptures he can 
have had few equals; but the Koran and 
the Bible were also familiar to him, and he 
could often out-distance Mussulman and 
Christian in knowledge of their respective 
scriptures. In the sphere of education, 
he cast the whole weight of his influence 
on the side of the “ Anglicists,” as against 
the “ Orientalists,” and thus gave enor- 
mous impetus to the movement that has 
brought Western literature and_ science 
so intimately home to his countrymen. 
Of his services to social reform, it is enough 
to select for mention his share in the 
abolition of the practice of suttee—the self- 
immolation of Indian widows on their 
husbands’ funeral pyres; it was a reform 
illustrating the passion with which he 
sought the elevation of women in all their 
relationships. 

That there was a religious aspect to the 
question of suttee is obvious ; and the way 
in. which he treated it is characteristic of 
the Hrasmian tactics he sometimes adopted. 
Instead of appealing to the first principles 
of our common humanity, he utilised his 
profound learning in the ancient scriptures 
of his race. By many a text he proved 
that the supposed sacred necessity of the 
rite was illusory, and that the spirit of 
the older authorities was against it. 
Heroic he could be upon occasion, and he 
delivered “frontal attacks” when re- 
quired; but his capacity for 
strategy was no less real. As a founder 
of Indian journalism he evidently had 
little to learn in the dubious methods of 
pseudonymous debate. Some critics dealt 
hard measure to him when they seemed 
to detect diplomacy, not to say duplicity, 
in his dealings with Christians generally, 
and the different sects in particular. 
Was he really ever a good Presbyterian, 
or a sound Anglican? Despite his very 
close intimacy and co-operation with 
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Unitarians, was he truly one of them? 
Was he, indeed, a Christian at all? To 
us, observing at this distance the man’s . 
development, and influenced by the 
changed estimates now obtaining in such 
things, any question of the kind is hardly 
worth discussion. But things were differ- 
ent eighty or a hundred years ago, when 
the necessity of a dogmatic stamp was 
unquestioned, and partisanship was an 
indispensable mark of sincerity. Bishop 
Middleton, the predecessor of Heber at 
Caleutta, is credited with having painted 
in glowing colours the future fame Ram- 
mohun Roy would attain if he would 
decisively take the lead in converting India 
to Christianity, himself a convert. The 
proposal, it is said, revolted the Brahmin’s 
mind, as a kind of parallel to the devil’s 
offer to Jesus of all the kingdoms of the 
world! Clearly, whatever sympathies bore 
him this way or that as he came into touch 
with different types of religious thought, 
the main current of his life is quite truly 
indicated by that “* new Church of India,”’ 
the Brahmo Samaj, which he founded 
shortly before leaving home for England. 
Sympathetic, eclectic, he might well be ; 
but he felt that the religious thoughts and 
feelings of his race had some vital spring 
in them after all, which, for his race, would 
be better than any alien type, however 
splendid and life-giving in other lands. 
Who shall say that he was wrong, or that 
the Indian theism which he sought to 
recover in its purity, and which, through 
good and ill fortune, has mingled its in- 
fluences not unworthily among those that 
have given new birth to the Indian people, 
is not capable of immensely greater 
achievements in the future? Let those 
who doubt recall what it has already done 
in the lives of scholars, scientists, ad- 
ministrators, sages, philosophers, and poets 
—or rather, for most of us have but too 
little that we can recall on the subject, 
let us take the assurance that such men 
are there, and have been. Take one single 
family: Dwarkanath Tagore, twenty years 
the junior of the Rajah, and his “nght 
hand’? in munificent works of public 
utility as well as his co-adjutor in founding 
the Brahmo Samaj, was the father of 
Debendranath Tagore, called the “ Great 
Rishi,” one of the most saintly of men 
and the teacher of many, including the 
celebrated Keshub Chunder Sen. Of his 
sons, the grandsons of Dwarkanath, India 
knows several who have attained eminence 
in philosophy and civic life; the whole 
reading world knows one—Rabindranath 
Tagore. The tree that bears such fruit 


was surely worth planting. 
WacGa. 


WASTE PLACES. 


‘“‘T love all waste and solitary places.’—SHELLEY, 


Our cities grow and grow, and the fields 
retreat before their advance, until there 
is no space for green trees and grass, no 
view of the sunset, no horizon—nothing 
but the hard pavements, red walls, and 
red or blue roofs. One by one the country 
roads are invaded by the speculative 
builder, until there seems no way of escape, 
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and the face of the land is changed. 
Not long ago there was a road leading 
down to a farm, and in summer it was a 
leafy avenue with fairy-like wild parsley 
growing in the hedges, and flat white 
discs of elder-blossom. (Oh, strange pun- 
gent smell of happy memory!) In the 
early spring there were even pens of 
sheep and lambs in the fields beside the 
road. Now all these sweet things are 
gone, and there are trim suburban resi- 
dences with well-kept gardens in their 
place. 

Between these two stages there is gener- 
ally an interval—the phase of the ‘* desir- 
able building site,’’ while the ground lies 
waste, open to the passer-by, and a 
happy lunting-ground for children and 
pet dogs. I know a rough field that is 
passing through this stage, doomed, but 
waiting awhile, though already loads of 
builders’ rubbish have been dumped pro- 
miscuously by the side of the new road 
across it. In winter-time this is a dull 
spot—wild and gloomy, for on one side 
the ground slopes down to a canal, and on 
another there is a great brickfield, with 
a clay pit like a slate quarry or an amphi- 
theatre. There are hedges between, with 
a few trees and a broken gate—and that 
is the gate of vision in this little wilder- 
ness, for through that gap there is a 
view of the sunset behind the hills far away 
on the other side of the canal and the 
meadows. 

When the early spring comes, tender 
green things appear everywhere, clothing 


the hillocks of rubbish with strange little | 


stunted plants that 


Cast on stubborn soil, put forth changed 
buds : 

And softer stains unknown in happier 
climes. 


Sometimes there are strayed revellers 
from the villa gardens—the cool grey-green 
leaves of Shirley poppies, whose showy 
purple and white blooms seem almost 
exotic amongst the thistles and docks ; 
or pale evening primroses, opening slowly 
and mysteriously at sunset and scenting 
the air with a subtle sweetness. This is 
a place for twilight pilgrimages, when it 
is silent and deserted, and the glamour 
of the afterglow gives its wild and rough 
picturesqueness a weird and even solemn 
aspect. 

Of course, it has a commonplace new 
name, this pleasant wilderness, but in 
those days before the builders’ invasion 
it was Barbizon, because of some 
fancied resemblance to the landscapes 
of Millet’s pictures, and partly because 
the brickfield and the brick-makers who 
sometimes came through the broken 
gate between the willow and the elder 
bushes were suggestive of his French 
peasants, their toil and their closeness to 


the earth. More than all, perhaps, it} 


was the silence and the twilight that re- 
called the ‘‘ Angelus,’’ and the ‘‘ Shep- 
herdess.’’ Certainly there were no sheep 
there, but it would scarcely have seemed 
surprising to have heard the sound of 
their bells and their bleating, and to 
have met the pathetically beautiful figure 
of the little shepherdess, intent on her 
knitting and oblivious of the glory of 
the crimson sunset. 

Another scene of Barbizon life lies 


about a quarter of a mile away, and this 
is the field where the sower throws his 
grain crosswise in the air, while the 
ploughman and his horses are making the 
ground ready for him in the distance. 
This same place, late in summer, was 
the golden harvest field of the Gleaners, 
though there was only a modern reaping- 
machine, and no grand stooping figures in 
the foreground, with their reminiscence 
of antique statuary. 

This field belongs to Millet’s Barbizon, 
but on the other side of the road is a scene 
from New England. There is an old, 
deserted farmhouse, very straight and 
ugly and brown, but with a curious like- 
ness to Hawthorne’s Old Manse in Con- 
cord. Beyond the house is an orchard, 
and then a large field, golden with butter- 
cups in June. There are great elm trees 
beside it, and, therefore, this is sometimes 
the road near Coate farm, and one tree 
may be that beneath which Richard 
Jefferies experienced raptures of com- 
munion with the spirit of Nature. Beyond 
this field the river flows, and there Shelley 
and the poets may be remembered ; 
but these are not ‘‘ waste places,’’ for 
they belong to the true country-side. 

Such are the fancies that may help 
to make a delight of the monotonous 
duty-walks of those whose physical limi- 
tations cannot altogether subdue the 
happy restlessness of the spirit. No 
foreign travel, few changes of scene, 
and none of the joys of adventure and 
discovery are possible to many an eager 
soul. Yet imagination, the magician, can 
transform the prose of waste places into 
romance and poetry. It is not merely 
the child’s gift of vision that sees in 
the nursery hearth-rug a desert island 
amid faery seas forlorn. All nature is 
one, fields are fields in any land, and trees 
and flowers and streams and rivers are 
always mysteries and symbols, revealing 
the spirit of Nature, had we but eyes to 
discern it. And so the wise mystic, 
Emerson, wrote ‘‘ The moral sensibility 
which makes Edens and Tempes may 
not always be found, but the material 
landscape is never far off. We can find 
these enchantments without visiting the 
Como Lake or the Madeira Islands. We 
exaggerate the praises of local scenery. 
In every landscape the point of .astonish- 
ment is the meeting of the sky and the 


earth, and that is seen from the first hillock 


as well as from the top of the Alleghanies. 
The stars at night stoop down over the 
brownest, homeliest common, with all the 
spiritual magnificence which they shed on 
the Campagna, or on the marble deserts of 


Egypt.’”’ 
M. F. Howarp. 
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AN interesting little ceremony was 
held at the Gresham Press last week, 
when Mr. G. Sweet was presented by his 
friends and fellow-workers with a tangible 
expression of their esteem on the eve of 
his departure to Canada. Mr. Sweet has 
worked on Tue Inquirer in the noble 
art of printing for more than fifty years, 
and we venture to congratulate him 
upon a long life of useful labour, and to 
express to him our gratitude and good 
wishes upon his retirement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


MEMORIAL TO MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 


Sir,—There recently passed away from 
us three saint-like and heroic people who 
may be said in their various ways to have 
inspired the nation’s life by their ideal of 
love and service—Florence Nightingale, 
Canon Barnett, and Octavia Hill. We 
of the National Trust are specially con- 
cerned with the latter whose creed, whether 
in the matter of the housing problem or 
of the obtaining of open spaces and recrea- 


tion grounds for the people, lay deep-— 


bedded on the rock of her conviction that 
God has always been pleased to build his 
best bridges with human piers not angels, 
and that He has always let us help Him if 
we will. It has been well said of her that 
“* she was a free saint,’’ and her humility 
grew like the lilies of the field. Those 
of us who were privileged to be her co- 
workers believe that we shall be serving 
the nation well and truly by seeing that 
some permanent memorial of her abun- 
dant lovingkindness for the people shall 
be preserved for future generations. 

An opportunity, not to be lost, has 
occurred of obtaining one of the magni- 
ficent vantage grounds for rest and beauty 
in the wooded height of Hydon Ball, 
three miles from Godalming, in Surrey. 
This wooded hill of 92 acres can be ob- 
tained for £5,500, and towards this £2,000 
have already been raised. 


Hill loved and served with a heart so ten- 
der to the last to all natural beauty, that 
an effort should be made, not only by 
Surrey folk, not only by the London for 
which she cared and toiled, but also by 
Lancashire in whose cities work inspired 
by her still goes forward, and by the Eng- 
lish Lake District for whose beauty spots 
she so constantly laboured, to unite in 
giving the £3,000 still necessary to ensure 
the completeness of the memorial? The 
option of purchase remains open to us for 
a few more months. Cheques should be 
sent to the Secretary of the National Trust, 
25, Victoria-street, London, S8.W., and 
crossed .‘‘ National Provincial Bank of 

England.’’—Yours, &c., 

PLYMOUTH, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Trust. 
H. D. RAwNnsLey, 
Honorary Secretary of the 
National Trust. 
25, Victoria-street, S.W. 
May 1, 1914. ~ 
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THE PRIMATE AND FREE 
CRITICISM. 

Srr,—Last week the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is reported to have offered 
some remarks on the theological unrest 
within the Anglican Church, and presented 


the appearance of giving a cheer to those 
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who desired perfect freedom of inquiry ; 
no path was to be barred, no conclusion 
was to be forbidden; truth was to be 
followed wherever it might lead, without 
a single thought of the consequences ; 
fearless and free study was the strength 
of the Church’s progress. All this seems 
admirable. But then follow the signifi- 
cant words—‘‘ He found it hard to 
imagine any case in which he would refuse 
communion to an honest student as such 
who was otherwise qualified to call himself 
a Christian, whatever he thought about 
the opinions the man had formed.’’ Have 
we not here one of those exquisite casuis- 
tries for which churchmanship is famous ? 


It appears to intimate that an honest |. 


student may, as a student, arrive at certain 
opinions which, as a Christian, he may 
not profess. é 

Suppose, for example, the honest student 
reaches the conclusion that the historical 
reality of Jesus is doubtful, and that in 
any case a human existence is a too 
narrow basis on which to build a Church ? 
Suppose that, like Professor Eucken, in 
his just-translated book, ‘‘ Can we still 
be Christians ? ’’ he sweeps aside the entire 
fabric of creedal and miraculous Chris- 
tianity, including the churches which are 
its custodians, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, and demands a foundation broader 
_and more human and universal? Suppose 
he decides against the reality of a super- 
natural, demi-urgic Christ by whom the 
worlds are created and man redeemed ; 
reduces Christ, or Jesus, to a symbol of 
man’s ideal nature ; and ventures to doubt 
whether the truthful surrender of the 
historical and the mythological justifies 
him in any longer retaining the Christian 
name? Would the Archbishop comfort 
such an honest student by administering 
to him the Communion, and by assuring 
him that he was “* otherwise qualified ”’ 
to be called a Christian? If so, what 
might be the nature of those ‘‘ other ”’ 
qualifications ? If not, have we here, after 
all, anything more than the familiar 
stand-patter’s attitude—the conclusion is 
barred, therefore the inquiry is forbidden ? 
I submit, Sir, that in the present state of 
unrest it is of vital interest to ask and 
endeavour to answer such questions as 
these.—Yours, &c., 

WatterR WALSH, 
Minister of the Theistic Church, 
Swallow-street, Piccadilly, W. 
May 5, 1914. 


BASSAS UES 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—It is the intention of the Com- 
mittee to close the Pritchard Fund at the 
end of the present month. The object of 
the Fund, we may remind your readers, 
is to honour one of the most widely known 
and respected members of our community. 
For over twenty years Mr. Pritchard, as 
hon. secretary of the Sunday School 
Association, has rendered services of the 
highest order. In that honorary capacity 
he devoted the great portion, not merely 
of his leisure, but the whole day to the 
work of the Association, and spared him- 
self no labour that the cause he loved 
might prosper. Owing to the calls on 
behalf of other funds the Committee have 
refrained from pressing their appeal un- 
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duly upon the generosity of our churches 
and schools; but they wish to afford 
this opportunity, before the fund closes, 
for contributions to the testimonial, which 
Mr. Pritchard in his turn desires shall be 
devoted to helping some of the special 
objects of the Sunday School Association. 

Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be forwarded to the 
treasurer, Mr. W. Blake Odgers, jun., 
Essex Hall, W.C.—Yours, &c., 


Tuos. P. Speppinc, Ex-President. 
W. B. OpceErs, Jun., Treasurer. 
T. M. Cuatmers, Hon. Secretary. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS? 


Can We Still be Christians ? By Rudolf Eucken. 
Translated by Lucy Judge Gibson.. London : 
Adam & Charles Black. 3s. 6d. net. 

TRANSLATIONS of Professor Eucken’s 
books still come from the publishers in 
an almost ceaseless stream, and we cannot 
help wondering where the people are who 
absorb books so intensely German in form 
and outlook without the ability to read 
them in the original. We noticed this 
popular brochure, ‘‘ Kénnen wir noch 
Christen sein?’ when it first appeared. 
Its importance consists in the definiteness 
with which it discusses the problem of 
religious reconstruction in face of the 
intellectual and social conditions of modern 
life. .For Professor Eucken, traditional 
theology has disappeared with the cosmo- 
logy and the categories of thought of the 
ancient and the medieval world which it 
so largely reflects. ‘‘ The fact,’’ he writes, 
‘that to-day we are not quite so con- 
fident of the uniformity of all natural 
process as we were a little while ago does 
not lessen our objection to such a violation 
of nature’s order as is implied in miracles.” 
Or again, he speaks with emphasis of the 
injury which is done to religion by the 
fact that ‘‘in Christian dogmatic teach- 
ing, necessary and fundamental truths, on 
which our whole life depends, are wedded 
to a specific mode of conceiving them, 
which we can no longer tolerate.’’ On the 
other hand, he is quite clear in his accept- 
ance of Transcendence as essential to our 
idea of the Divine, of the primal inspira- 
tion of great personalities, and of the 
place of the Church in effective religion. 
‘“Tf progressive minds to-day feel the 
Church to be mainly a weight and a 
hindrance, the fault lies not in the nature 
of the Church in general, but in the fact 
that the churches of the present day do 
not meet the needs of our present stage of 
development. But this should urge us to 
a renewal of the churches, not to a rejec- 
tion of them.’’ All this prepares the way 
for his contention that Christianity is a 
movement rather than a ready-made 
position, and that within it quickening 
forces are still slumbering, ‘* forces which 
have by no means lived themselves out, 
and are still capable of breaking forth 
again and driving human life into new 
channels with an irresistible and ele- 
mental violence.’? Mrs. Boyce Gibson has 


surmounted many of the difficulties of 
translation successfully ; but she has not 
been always: sufficiently on her guard 
against the use of ugly composite words 
like soul-experience, sense-juxtaposition, 
life-depth, truth-content. We are too 
jealous for the beauty of the English tongue — 
to allow even the hurried translator to 
indulge in this art of false coining without 
protest. 


———— 


Monsicnor VitLarosa. By the Duke 
Litta. London: 1. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Tue clerical novel is rather a sickly 
plant on English soil. We do not forget 
Anthony Trollope, who is the great excep- 
tion, but his stories belong to a restricted. 
Anglican world of their own with. an 
enticing feminine background. They are 
not in the same category as ‘‘ L’Abbé 
Tigrane,’’ which depends for its interest 
entirely upon the forceful presentation of 
clerical character. The Duke Litta is not 
the equal of Ferdinand Fabre in literary 
gift, but he is familiar with similar types, 
and the priests which crowd his pages 
are drawn with satirical vigour, though 
the shadows are probably deepened by 
anti-clerical bias. His new story, which 
is dedicated to the memory of Father 
Tyrrell, is an episode, fanciful in details 
though, we fear, real enough in spirit, in 
the suppression of Modernism in Italy. 
Monsignor Villarosa is a scholarly bishop 
of noble family who is suspect at Rome on 
account of his liberal opinions, but -still 
more because he is an Italian patriot with 
ardent social sympathies, who in early 
life had served with Garibaldi in the 
Sicilian expedition. The love interest is 
supplied by his nephew, a young officer, 
from whom the bishop cannot withhold 
his blessing though he marries a divorcée. 
Here are ample materials for a story of 
cabal, intrigue, and delation ending inthe 
downfall of the old man, who is too much 


'of a saint and a gentleman either to 


smirch his honour or to deny the pure 
instincts of his own heart. The author 
writes with a wonderful command of 
English, which betrays its origin more by 
its exuberance than by anything definitely 
foreign in its accent. 


NAZARETH AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Champlin Burrage, B.Litt. 
Oxford : the University Press. 3s. 6d. 
net. — 


Mr. BurRAGE maintains that the Naza- 
renes and Ebionites have been greatly 
misunderstood by Christian writers under 
the influence of Epiphanius and Jerome. 
He identifies them as the primitive Jewish 
Christians. The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, of which only a few fragments 
survive, is the ‘‘ Q’’ or gospel source of 
which scholars have long been in search ; 
and the Ebionite Gospel, occasionally cited 
and mentioned by Epiphanius and others, 
is the original Mark, of which our second 
gospel is an amended translation. Our 
first gospel is ‘‘ practically a reproduction ” 
of the Hebrews’ gospel, with which all 
the evangelists were acquainted. Primi- 
tive Jewish Christians, dissatisfied with 
the birth story of the Gospel according to 
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the Hebrews, which we know in Matthew, 
compiled the Ebionite Gospel; whilst 
Gentile Christians, to suit different parties 
in the Church, wrote our four canonical 
gospels. The evidence is altogether too 
slight to bear this imposing structure. 
Recent criticism - has given to the 
‘« Hebrews ’’? Gospel a more honourable 
position than formerly, and the study of 
Aramaic has lent a fresh interest to 


Semitic Christians and their scriptures, 


but the linguistic and analytical investiga- 
tion of the Synoptics have led far from the 
conclusions of Mr. Burrage. The ‘** New 
View ’’ is interesting as the world may be, 
seen from the clouds through a mist, but 
the cautious student will always prefer to 
keep close to established facts. 


Se ee 


Ir is refreshing to find that Dr. Figgis, 
amid more absorbing cares and his devo- 
tion to the office of malleus hereticorum, 
has not forgotten his first love for history 
and political philosophy. He has recently 
republished his early prize-essay on THE 
Divine Ricur or Kiyes (Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 6s. net) with some 
additional essays, including one on Erastus 
and Hrastianism. He is very candid in 
the preface about the defects of his work 
and its need of more thorough revision 
than he was able to undertake; but the 
field of research is one in which he has very 
few competitors, and this volume must be 
added to the very small group of English 
books, like his own ‘‘ From Gerson to 
Grotius,’’ and Carlyle’s ‘* History of Poli- 
tical Theory in the West,’’ which deal 
with political thought and some of its 
fundamental conceptions from the historical 
point of view. 


WE have received a revised and enlarged 
edition of Tur Propiem oF Human Lire, 
by Professor Eucken (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net), The various 
additions made to the book since the 
translation appeared in 1909 have been 
grouped together in appendices which 
fill nearly thirty pages at the end of the 
volume. There is also a new chapter on 
“* The American View of Life,’ in which 
Professor Eucken gathers together some 
of the impressions made upon his own 
mind by his recent visit. He finds in 
the inherent religious nature of the Ameri- 
can people a ground for sober optimism. 
‘“ The union of democracy and religion,” 
he writes, ‘‘ is permanently character- 
istic of American idealism.’’? We doubt, 
however, whether dogmatic teaching has 
given place to interest in ethical and 
social problems so completely as Professor 
Kucken imagines. The Puritan strain is 
still very strong in some sections of Ameri- 
can society, and this has resulted in an 
attitude of dogmatic rigidity in face of 
the disintegrating influences of modern 
thought. But the chapter is far too 
slight for any adequate discussion of the 
most absorbing problems of American life, 
like the immigration of the Latin races and 
their fusion with the older stock to form 
a new Civilisation. 


——— ee 


Five new volumes of the Home Uni- 
versity Library will be published next 
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Tuesday by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
which will bring the list up to ninety 
volumes. Professor Patrick Geddes and 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson have col- 
laborated in an illustrated volume on 
“* Sex,’’ Miss Grace Hadow gives an account 
of the life and work of Chaucer in “‘ Chaucer 


‘and his Times,’”’ Professor Grenville Cole 


contributes a volume entitled ‘‘ The Growth 

‘of Europe,” Mr. A. Clutton Brock in 
“William Morris, his Work and Influ- 
ence,’’ narrates the life of Morris as poet, 
artist, craftsman, and’ agitator, giving 
some estimate of his literary work, and 
Canon Watson, Regius Professor of Hc- 
clesiastical History at Oxford, has dealt 
with ‘‘The Church of England” from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present day. 


——-—- o> 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :— 
Isaiah xl—Ixvi.: Edited by the Rev. W. A. L. 
Elmslie and the Rev. John Skinner. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons :—The Every- 
man Library. ls. pex vol. Essays on the 
Study of Folk Songs: Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. The New Golden Treasury : 
Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

Messrs. Macmitntan & Co. :—Roman Ideas 
of Deity: W. Warde-Fowler, M.A. 5s. net. 
The Christian Ecclesia: F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
Is. net. Waiting: Gerald O’Donovan. 6s. 

Messrs. Grorae Puinie & Son, Lrp. :— 
The Modern British State :~H. J. Mackinder, 
M.P. ls. 6d. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—The Soldier and 
the Citizen: John Ward, M.P. ls. net. 

Messrs. Wiurtiams & Noraater :—Ritual 
and Belief: E. S. Hartland, F.S.A. 10s. 6d. 
net. The Working Faith of a Liberal Theo- 
logian: T. Rhondda Williams. 5s. net. The 
Home University Library. 1s. per vol. nut. 
The Church of England : Canon E. W. Watson. 
The Growth of Europe: Prof. Grenville Cole. 
Chaucer and his Times: Grace E. Hadow. 
Sex: Prof. Patrick Geddes and Prof. J. A. 
Thomson. William Morris: A. Clutton Brock. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


—— ae 


THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 
III. —Trempeite Decorations. 


In your visits to the British Museum 
you have probably seen the wonderful 
marble statues arranged in the Elgin room, 
and wondered what they all mean, or 
whether there was any meaning attached 
to them. Many of them are headless, 
some without arms, and all more or less 
mutilated ; but what is left of them shows 
that the men who carved them had great 
skill in carving the human form. And 
when you know what they represent, and 
the position they occupied originally, you 
will be surprised that the Athenians, who 
lived in that beautiful city so far back as 
five hundred years before Christ, had such 
inspiring thoughts about Wisdom. Every- 
thing in the way of decoration in and about 
this temple had to do with suggestions 
about Wisdom. 

These broken statues were brought to 
England by Lord Elgin, the British Am- 
bassador to Turkey, in 1780. He found 
the beautiful works of art being used by 
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Turkish soldiers as targets, and the Greeks 
themselves were taking the imarble to — 
make other buildings. The ancient temple 
was neglected, and formed a quarry. To 
save them from entire destruction Lord 
Elgin shipped them to England, and they 
were housed in the British Museum, where, 
at any rate, they will be cared for. 

On the walls of the Elgin room you will 
find a number of panels called Metopes. 
Originally there were ninety-two of these 
square carved panels on the outside 
walls of the Parthenon. Forty-two still 
remain on the temple, fifteen are in London, 
They look very strange, and you think 
that no such creatures as are represented — 
ever existed. Centaurs, with the bodies 
of animals and heads and arms of men, are 
shown as struggling with men and gods. 
Of course, no such combat was ever seen 
in the flesh; but the Greek artist never 
imagined that to be the case. He has 
used these human and animal forms to 
represent moral and spiritual ideas. Animat 
tendencies, passions, hatreds, low desires, 
are symbolised by the bodies of horses. 
The human mind is indicated by the forms 
of men, and the Divine forces by the 
figures of heroic beings. So we see clearly 
that here on the Temple of Wisdom, the 
people were taught that a great struggle 
was taking place in the world. The Divine 
forces were helping human beings to sub- 
due animal qualities, and the warfare, like 
all other struggling, had its varying suc- 
cesses and defeats. In proportion to the 
overcoming of the animal, the human 
being becomes nobler, and displays some 
of the Divine qualities of the gods, and 
thus. achieves Wisdom. . 

On the great pedestals in the centre of 
the Elgin room are placed the larger figures 
which have been taken from the Eastern 
front of the temple. The set of these 
statues is not complete for the central 
figures were destroyed long ago: What 
remains, however, has revealed to scholars 
a beautifully worked-out parable, suggest-_ 
ing how human beings become wise. The 
coming of Wisdom was shown in the centre 
by a carved tableau, representing the birth 
of the goddess Athena; and the other 
figures on either side were intended to _ 
show the effects of Wisdom upon the mind. 

As we all wish to be wise, it will be worth 
our while to take a little trouble to find out 
what the ancient Greeks taught about the 
coming of Wisdom. 

Now, if we regard the whole tableau as a 
parable we shall find it shows a poetic 
picture of a day ; and the day is used as an 
emblem of a life; and day and life are 
made to symbolise the coming of wisdom 
and its effects. In one corner, the south 
angle, we have Helios, the god of the Sun, 
rising from the sea in his four-horsed chariot, 
and in the opposite angle Selene, the 
moon, in her chariot is disappearing 
beneath the horizon. Here, then, is the 
dawn of the day on the one hand, and the 
sinking of night on the other. Between 
these two suggestions are to be seen 
figures representing the growing power of 
light, and then its gradual declining. We. 


| must remember that the light of day is the 


Greek symbol of Wisdom; and then if 
we note that light is a blessing felt all over 
the world, we shall see that the Greeks were 
trying, by these decorations, to explain _ 
how not only in their own locality, but 


there is room for a standing posture. 


a 
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everywhere, all people were to become 
- wise. 
- Let us try to trace the development. 


- First the sun rises in his chariot of the 
~ Dawn. 


The heads of the horses have just 
~ emerged on the crest of the waves which 

wash the shore. On the shore, seated on 
his rocky couch, there is a fine figure of a 


~ noble man, called by the ancients Theseus. 


- Theseus was the emblem of Divine work 
among men. He had a great temple all 
~ to himself in the plain of Athens, where the 
- business was transacted—for when Wis- 
dom had been received from the Gods it 
had to be applied to the ordinary affairs 
of everyday life. Theseus is represented 
in the Pediment as rising from his reclining 
position with his head and arms so posed 
as to show alertness. His eyes are wide 
open with a look of surprise and wonder, 
for he has seen the wonderful coming of 
light, and his whole being is radiant 
with the thrill of wisdom. Though the 
figure is so much broken, we can see that 
the artist finely suggested that this man 
who had received the light of wisdom 
himself was ready to communicate it to 
others. Next to him are two seated figures 
representing Demeter, the Earth Mother, 
_ and Persephone, her daughter, the goddess 
of flowers. As the sun rises in power the 
earth is cheered and refreshed; and the 
flowers, by its influence, are made to 
bloom, and so give beauty to the other- 
wise dull earth. As we follow these figures 


_ in their procession we must not forget that 


while they show the influence of the sun 
upon the earth, they are intended also 
to indicate the rise of wisdom in the human 
being. ~To become truly wise is to have 
the power of giving cheer and beauty to 
the earth and our surroundings. This 
thought is shown not only in the figures of 
- Demeter and Persephone, but in the next 
to whom Persephone speaks. This figure 
_is shown to be standing, for she is carved 
almost in the centre of the pediment where 
She 
is thought to be Iris, the genius of colour, 
and is usually associated with the rainbow, 
which embraces all beautiful shades, tints, 
and tones. 

After this we have a vacant space where 
once stood the most important figures of 
the entire series. Being in the central 
position it would naturally be concerned 


with the chief conception of Wisdom 


in its full power. 


This central group 
was appropriately followed by a beautiful 
form of Victory. It is now much damaged, 


_ and we only have the figure from the neck 


to the knees, but even so, it is a wonderful 


_ piece of work, indicating joy in triumph. 


- ‘The nature-thought is the sun at mid-day 


shining in all its glory and power, sug- 
gesting the complete conquest. of the 
human mind in its grappling with difficul- 
ties in life and mysteries in nature. As 
wisdom comes, Victory is assured. From 
its dawn after the night of darkness it has 
been giving pleasure and beauty to the 
earth and man; and now that light falls 
on the puzzling questions, the joyful and 
exultant thrills of recognised victory are 
experienced. It need not be thought 
that the Greeks considered they had them- 
selves achieved complete victory over 
ignorance. In these carvings they are 
indicating how Victory in mental, moral, 
and spiritual things must come at any 
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time and everywhere. Light from heaven 
comes upon man and his earthly home, 
and then he must exert himself to receive 
it and apply it before he can see the night 
of ignorance dispelled. He sees its effects 
on the beauty and fruitfulness of his work, 
and then he can rejoice that Victory has so 
far been accomplished. 

After Victory, the sculptor Pheidias has 
placed three reclining figures who look 
with sadness upon Selene in her moon 
chariot sinking into the sea. The three 
figures are known as the Fates, and were 
intended in earlier days to convey the 
thought that mankind had no power 
over his destiny. The heads and arms are 
missing, so it is difficult to know exactly 
how they were originally engaged; but 
the idea has been conveyed to us by 
ancient writings; and the idea was that 
now man has attained Victory, if he will 
use it, he has his fate very much in his 
own hands. In proportion to the amount 
of Wisdom that he has received he will 
be able to govern his own progress in life. 
The fates are there, but they are seated 
and seem passive. The heads of two of 
them are turned to the sinking moon, and 
therefore may be supposed to be con- 
templating the decline of power, the close 
of the day, the coming of death, and the 
eclipse of mental activity. These are all 
interwoven in the symbolic carvings. But 
we have to remember that Victory has been 
achieved, and the whole series of statues 
together emphasises the dawn of new 
power. It is a marvellous tableau of one 
moment, the moment that sees the night 
sinking, and the new day dawning. Ignor- 
ance departs and wisdom arises. 

Next week we shall consider the central 
idea of the Birth of Wisdom, which will 
bring all these symbols into one thought. 


Lucxine TAVENER. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT BELL-STREET. 


THE seventy-ninth annual meeting of 
the London Domestic Mission Society was 
held at the Bell-street Mission, Edgware- 
road, on Wednesday evening, May 6, the 
Rev. F. K. Freeston in the chair. Mr. 
Philip Roscoe, treasurer, read the state- 
ment of accounts, which showed the 
necessity for new and increased subscrip- 
tions to meet the heavy losses sustained 
by death and resignation, amounting to 
£100. in the last two years. The report 
of the Committee, which was read by the 
Rev. H. Gow, hon. secretary, made special 
reference to the late illness of the Rev. F. 
Summers, the Missioner at Dingley-place, 
who is now happily restored to health. 
In bidding farewell to the Rev. R. P. 
Farley, who is terminating six and a-half 
years’ work at the Bell-street Mission, 
the Committee desired to express their 
thanks to him and to Mrs. Farley for all 
that they had done. Mr. Farley had 
been a hard worker, and a stimulating 


teacher, and their cordial good wishes 
would follow him into his new sphere of 
work. The Rev. A. Golland, late minister 
at. Ipswich, is taking his place, and the 
Committee look forward to a closer rela- 
tionship between the Bell-street Mission and 
Essex Church, where Mr. Golland. was for 
two years curate under the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston. Warm thanks were given to 
the three Missionaries for their devoted 
work. It was impossible to report on 
this fully, as the influence of human love 
and sympathy cannot be tabulated. The 
death of the following well-known and 
honoured subscribers was recorded with 
much regret: — Miss Bridgett, Miss 
Hodgetts, Mr. I. S. Lister, Mr. Frederick 
Nettlefold, Mr. Frank Preston, Mrs. Rutt, 
and Mr. Sutton Sharpe. 

The reports of the Missionaries were 
taken as read. In moving the adoption 
of the report and statement of accounts, 
Mr. Freeston expressed the regret which 
was felt at Mr. Farley’s departure, and 
paid a warm tribute to the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of the men and women who 
had supported the Society ever since its 
inception eighty years ago. When he 
realised how many movements were on 
foot for doing the kind of work they had 


labours and the entire absence of anything 
like advertisement in order to push its 
claims, he thought it would be hard to 
find another society on similar lines which 
had gone nearer to the realisation of its 
ideals. They were living in times very 
different from those in which the Domestic 
Mission movement was started by Dr. 
Tuckermann. The air was now full of 
social questions, the social conscience was 
awakened, students were carefully collect- 
ing facts relating to the conditions of the 
people, and legislators were taking up 
the work of social amelioration ; but while 
they valued the knowledge thus obtained, 
they still wanted men who would make 
these facts human, and go into the homes 
of the people as friends and advisers. 

An interesting record of what is being 
done by the School for Mothers, which 
meets at Rhyl-street two afternoons a 
week, was given by Mrs. Moon, who, 
together with Mrs. Dendy and others, is 
carrying on this work with excellent 
results. Mrs. Evelegh moved a resolution 
reiterating the confidence of the members 
in the principles of the Society, and 
expressing both the thanks of the Com- 
mittee to the missionaries, and their regret 
that Mr. and Mrs. Farley, and also Miss 
Anthony, who has done such good work in 
connection with the Sunday school, are 
leaving Bell-street. After seventy-nine 
years’ work, she said, they sometimes 
felt that their principles needed a little 
restatement, and that new methods were 
also desirable. They had learnt a great 
deal in recent years. They knew now 
that it was not the people who niade 
the conditions in which they lived so 
much as the conditions that made the 
people what they were, and consequently 
they did not go to them quite so much in 
the manner of teachers, but as brothers 
and sisters anxious to help them to make 
things better. The workers to whom they 
were bidding farewell at that meeting 
were imbued with these new ideas, and 
had been trying new methods, and they 


been doing, the modest range of their — 
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had all learnt a great deal from Mr. Farley 
and his wise, open-minded, and kindly 
way of dealing with the problems that 
confronted them. They were also in- 
debted to Miss Anthony for bringing, 
together with much personal devotion 
and the capacity to win and inspire others, 
the best modern educational theories 
and methods to the training of the children. 
The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
H. Gow, who emphasised the definitely 
religious influence of the Missions. In 
regard to the work which Mr. and Mrs. 
Farley had done, it was, he said, a sign 
of their unflagging energy that the mission 
work was now at high-water mark, and it 
was also a sign of the deep and sincere 
regret that was felt at their leaving that 
the people had gathered round them so 
loyally, showing how they appreciated 
their efforts. Miss Anthony had deeply 
rooted herself into the hearts and lives, 
not only of the children, but of the young 
people, and had effected a reformation in 
the Sunday school at a time when it was 
much needed. A presentation of a bag 
was then made to Miss Anthony on behalf 
of the Sunday scholars, and Miss Anthony, 
in replying, urged the young people to 
carry on the work which they had begun 
together, and so lay the foundations of a 
brighter future for their church and 
Mission. Mr. Morris, of the Charity 
Organisation Society, and Mr, Dunt, 
secretary of the Bell-street Congregational 
Union, also spoke in appreciation of Mr. 
Farley’s work and influence. 

Mr. Farley, in replying, said that he 
was leaving Bell-street for the same reason 
that had brought him there—to serve 
the people, about the condition of whose 
lives he had learnt so much during ten 
years of strenuous work among them 
both in the North and in London. In 
paying a warm tribute to the wonderful 
loyalty of the members of the Mission, he 
said it was a remarkable fact that at least 
95 per cent. of them were active workers, 
and all contributed somethig to the 
funds. They were, in the words of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, ‘‘ steel true and blade 
straight,’’ and he felt that they would 
rally round Mr. Golland as warmly as they 
had rallied round him when they knew 
him as he did. The Revs. F. Summers 
and W. H. Rose added a few words, and 
Mr. Philip Roscoe, in the name of the 
Committee, extended a warm welcome to 
the Rev. A. Golland. Mr. Freeston, in 
seconding, spoke warmly of his own 
personal friendship for Mr. Golland, and 
his experience of the sympathy and 
capacity for understanding which he 
would bring into his relationship with the 
people of the Bell-street Mission. The 
Rey. A. Golland replied in a cordial speech. 
The election of the officers and committee 
was then proposed by the Rev. A. Pear- 
son, seconded by Mr. W. S. Tayler, and 
the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman -proposed by Mr. Philip 
Roscoe. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
PROGRAMME FOR THE SEASON. 
Tue Rev. T. P. Spedding writes :— 
‘I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
allow me to make known through your 
columns the arrangements for the Van 


Mission for the coming season. The 
Mission opens on Monday week, the 18th 
inst., and those who have followed our 
work in former years will see that we are 
to break a good deal of new ground in 
the journeys that lie immediately ahead 
of us. It has been found possible at 
length to adopt the frequently renewed 
suggestion that a trial should be made in 
North Wales. The Liverpool Associa- 
tion will co-operate in this piece of work, 
and its district minister, the Rev. H. D. 
Roberts, is taking a keen interest in the 
arrangements. The South Wales Van, on 
the other hand, will be saying farewell 
for a few weeks to the Principality, and 
will then move for a couple of months 
amid new scenes, just 
Western district which has wanted an 
experience of the Mission, but hitherto 
in vains No. 2 Van'is bound for the 
South Yorkshire coal field, where new 
populations are establishing themselves, 
and where already some impression has 
been made by the preaching of the liberal 
faith. Towards the end of the season 
this van, like No. 4 at the beginning of 
its season, will be on more familiar ground. 
In London the Van visits a number of 
churches that have specially asked for its 
services, and its coming is awaited with 
keen anticipation in some of these dis- 
tricts. I bespeak the hospitality and 
assistance of our. friends in those places 
along the routes where the missioners 
will make the acquaintance of our churches. 
It would facilitate our arrangements if 
information could be sent as to sites and 
any special ways in which we should be 
likely to render more effective service. 
We are embarking on our ninth campaign, 
but there must still be ideas that would be 
helpful if they could only reach us in 
time. 

“*T may add, too, that there is still 
room for more missioners. From the 
outset the peculiar distinction of our 
Mission has been the voluntary character 
of the ministerial services; and some 
of the most active workers have taken 
part every year. Gaps, however, naturally 
occur, and one wants these filling. [ 
should be grateful if I might hear from 
anyone who will help us in our seed 
sowing.’’ 

The following is the list of places in 
the provisional programme and the dates 
of the Van visits :— 


No. 1 Van.—May 18 Tredegar, May 25 
Rhymney; June 1 Whitweek, June 8 
Sirhowy, June 15 Brynmawr, June 22 
Abergavenny, June 29 Llanfihangel, Rag- 
lan; July 6 Monmouth, Coleford, July 13 
Gloucester, July 20 Cheltenham, July 27 
Tewkesbury, Upton; August 3 Malvern, 
August 10 Worcester, August 17 Droit- 
wich, Stourport, August 24 Kidderminster, 
August 31 Stourbridge; September 7 
Lye, September 14 Brierley Hill, Sep- 
tember 21 Netherton, September 28 
Gornal Wood. 

No. 2 Van.—May 18 Gainsboro’, May 25 
Retford; June 1 no meetings, June 8 
Worksop, June 15 Staveley, June 22 
Eckington, June 29 Tinsley ; July 6 Wath- 
on-Dearne, July 13 Bolton-on-Dearne, 
July 20 Bentley, Thurnscoe, July 27 
Maltby ; August 3 Doncaster, August 10 
Barnsley, August 17 Wakefield, August 24. 
Dewsbury, August 31 Thornhill ; Septem- 


skirting the’ 


ber 7 Heckmondwike, September 14 Cleck- 
heaton, September 21 Brighouse, Septem- 
ber 28 Elland. 

No. 3 Van.—May 18 Holloway, May 25 
Leytonstone; June 15 Walthamstow, 


June 22 Limehouse, June 29 Stepney ; 


July 6 Stamford-street, July 13 Forest 
Gate, July 20 Forest Gate, July 27 Strat- 
ford; August 3 Deptford, August 10 
New Cross, August 17 Peckham, August 24 
Clapham, August 31 Brixton; Septem- 
ber 7 Balham, September 14 8. Norwood, 
September 21 Croydon. 

No. 4 Van.—May 18 Ashton-in-Maker- 
field, May 25 Earlestown ; June 8 Widnes, 
June 15 Runcorn, June 22 Chester, 
June 29 Buckley ; July 6 Connah’s Quay, 
July 13 Flint, July 20 Rhyl, July 27 
Colwyn; August 3 Llandudno, August 10 
Conway, August 17 Penmaenmawr, 
August 24 Bangor, August 31 Carnarvon ; 
September 7 Llanfairfechan, Abergele, 
September 14 Denbigh, September 21 
Ruthin, Corwen, September 28 Llangollen. 

Suggestions as to sites, and information 
as. to names of friends will be welcomed 
by the Rev. T. P. Spedding, Missionary 


Agent, Essex Halli, HEssex-street, Strand, - 


W.C. 


GERMAN NOTES. ; 


TRavuB’s Successor aT DoRTMUND: Fatt- 

URE OF THE APPEAL—MEMORIAL TO 
_ JatHo—Tue Movement amone Freez- 

THINKERS—HonoraRy D5GREE 

TRAUB. 

Tue appeal of the Reinoldigemeinde in 
Dortmund from the decision of the Minster 
Consistory to the Oberkirchenrat has been 
of no avail. The latter upholds the Con- 
sistory in its refusal to appoint Pfarrer 
Fuchs to the vacancy at Dortmund. The 
Presbytery of the Reinoldigemeinde say : 
“* Although we do not consider it our duty 
to criticise in detail the decision of the 
Oberkirchenrat, we yet feel obliged to 
testify before the public how grievously 
we regret, as we did also during the pro- 
ceedings against Pfarrer Traub, that the 
decision does not sufficiently take into 
consideration the conditions and require- 
ments of our parish, nor the religious and 
theological ability and pastoral qualifi- 
cations, as well as the character and effi- 
ciency of the minister-elect. We would 
exhort our members not to use this case 


‘as a means of provoking people to leave 


the State Church. We would rather beg 
earnestly that all will join us in continuing 
the struggle for the creation of a spirit of 
Christian gentleness and Protestant toler- 


ance within all the branches of the Church.” 


* Ok 


The Rhenish-Westphalian Union of the 
Friends of Evangelical Freedom issued the 
following declaration :—‘‘ We measure the 
fitness of a minister of a Christian church 


which appeals to Luther by his religious - 


and moral principles; and we consider 
the emphasis with which his character as 
an official of the State is considered, a-con- 
tradiction of the mind and spirit of such 
a church. We therefore protest against 
this purely judicial sentence. ... In our 
view of the matter the Church can only be 
served worthily by men whose heart is in 
theright place, and who work with accept- 
ance in their profession. We demand 


of Protestant Church government that its’ 
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decisions should be made from a religious 
point of view, and we ask: ‘ How long 
_ will it be possible for the religious boards 
in the Prussian State Church to strengthen 
% by their actions the movement in favour 
of leaving the Church, and to take away 
from the majority of Protestants the joy 


of belonging to it, and to convulse it by 


it) ces ed 


+ ewe, 


~ numerous cases of intolerance 


* OK 
* 4 


~ On Palm Sunday, in loveliest weather, 
the monument erected over the resting- 
place of Pfarrer Karl Jatho was unveiled 
in the presence of Frau Jatho, his un- 
daunted fellow-worker, of his last Kon- 
_ firmanden, all carrying sheaves of flowers, 
_ and of many friends. Pfarrer Radecke, of 
_ kéln, Jatho’s former colleague, dedicated 
the monument, which is adorned with a 
- relief of a sower scattering seed. Pfarrer 
- Traub also spoke, and delegates from 
many towns deposited wreaths. The occa- 
sion, though full of sadness, yet seemed like 
an inspiring celebration of the movement 
for which men like Jatho and Schrader 
fought until their last breath. 


* Ok 
Yak 


The Wiirttembergische Union for Evan- 
_ gelical Liberty has made a formal pro- 
- nouncement against the agitation which 
was started by the Committee Konfes- 
sionslos, and has been continued by the 
Proletarian Freethinkers. It sees in the 
union of Professors and Proletarians, 
which is said to have been made in the 
name of Liberty and Science, a mixture 
of intellectual and political aims, with a 
strong element of hostility to religion ; 
and it fears that the result will be a 
_ weakening of the moral and religious fibre 
of the people. Not that criticism in this 
domain has no place, only that on account 
of its radicalism it lacks the sense of propor- 
tion, and is therefore sterile. A movement 
which results inevitably in the destruction 
of the only consolation and _ ultimate 
moral support of the great mass of the 
people, without providing anything to 
take its place, can only be described as a 
great danger to the life of the people. 
- Far be it from us, this pronouncement 
continues, to deny that the Church is at 
fault. A hundred years ago she had a 
unique opportunity to usher in, hand in 
hand with the German people, the national 
resurrection. She refused, and placed her- 
self instead at the disposal of political 
reaction. Thus she gained the reputation 
__. of having no desire to work either for the 
inner or outer deliverance of the people, 
-and created the impression that the latter 
have nothing to hope from a Church which 
can only point believers to the future, 
and ties their hands in this life. This 
belief persists, and has been strengthened 
by the attitude of the Prussian Church 
Government. This is the real reason why 
the evangelical-social movement is dis- 
trusted by the people. In face of these 
difficulties the power of renewal must be 
sought in a free Protestantism which seeks 
- to combine the heritage of the Reformation 
with the ideals of the spiritual and national 

awakening of a century ago. 

* x 
* 

In connection with the opening cere- 
mony of the new buildings of the University 
of Ziirich many honorary degrees were 


condemnation of such a man. 
of all liberal-minded people are due to the 
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bestowed. Pfarrer Gottfried Traub  re- 
ceived the title of Doctor honoris causa in 


Theology, and it was stated that the 
University gave it to him on account of 


bis brave struggle for Protestant liberty. 
The distinction came to Traub as a great 
surprise. 
to him to have this testimony from a great 
University, after the treatment meted out 
to him by the Prussian Oberkirchenrat. 
It is also a proof that Prussian Bureaucracy 


It must be a satisfaction 


has little sympathy from outsiders in its 
The thanks 


brave men of Switzerland, who help to 


demonstrate that right remains right in the 
long run. 


_ THE LATE 
REV. J. WORSLEY AUSTIN. 


Ir will be remembered by many of our 


readers that the late Rev. J. Worsley 
Austin was for four years minister of 
the Unitarian Church at Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, before he returned to England 
and settled at Birmingham. The following 
tribute to his memory, written by a leading 
member of the congregation, has recently 
appeared in the Dedham Transcript :— 
‘* There are many in Dedham, in and} 
out of the church over which he was settled, 
who recall him as a singularly attractive 
man and a loyal friend. He came among 
us from England as a stranger, voung and 
unknown, but in his four years’ stay he 
gained a warm place in the hearts of our 
people, and left the pleasantest memories 
when his duty called him to a larger field 
of usefulness in his native land. His 
style as a preacher was so simple and 
direct, so full of earnest conviction and 
with such a wealth of happy illustration 
that it made a profound impression upon 
his 
here it was a source of great regret that 
he felt called upon to leave them. 
never lost his interest in Dedham, and 
those who had the good fortune’ to meet 
him at his pleasant home in Birmingham 
were surprised to find what eager enjoy- 
ment he took in recalling his friends and 
acquaintances here. 
the church in Dedham was the very 1m- 
pressive and interesting letter he sent for 
the 275th anniversary in November last. 
His untimely death at almost the beginning 


hearers, and to his congregation 


He 


His last word to 


of a career of the greatest promise will be 
a severe blow to the whole denomination 


he so faithfully served, and in Dedham, 


where, in the short time he was with us, 
his winning personality had gained to an 
uncommon degree the confidence and 
affection of his people. He will be sin- 
cerely mourned as a strong and attractive 


preacher and a grand, true and lovable 
man.’’- 


WE regret very much to learn that 
news was received last week to the effect 


| that Professor EKucken will be unable to 


visit Hngland this year, and has had 
accordingly to cancel his numerous en- 
gagements in London at Whitsuntide. 
We understand that he has promised to 
send the lecture on ‘‘ The Transient and 


‘ Permanent. in Christianity,’’ which he 
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was announced to deliver at Essex Hall 
on June 3, and it will probably soon be 
available in an English translation. 


THE annual meetings of the Liberal 
Christian League will be held at Pem- 
broke Chapel, Liverpool, on May 18, 19, 
and 20. The proceedings will begin on 
Monday at 7 with a devotional meeting, 
followed by a public service conducted 
by the Rev. Donald Fraser, and Dr. 
Drummond, of Oxford, who will preach 
the sermon. On Tuesday a conference 
on “The Social Demands of Religion ” 
will be held at 3 p.m., in which the Revs. 
J. Fleming Shearer, H. D. Roberts, F. J. 
Marquis, M.A., Mr. R. Robinson, and Miss 
Alleyne (hon. secretary of the League), 
will take part, and at 8 o’clock Dr. Orchard, 
of Enfield, will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Significance of Jesus for Modern Life.” 
On Wednesday, at 3 p.m., the subject 
of ““God in Modern Thought” will be 
discussed by the Revs. Dr. Stanley Mellor, 
A. J. Humphreys (vicar’ of St. Paul's, 
Accrington), Donald Fraser, and others. 
The public meeting, at which the Lord 
Mayor will take the chair, will be held at 
8 o’clock, when Mrs. F. Roberts, the Revs. 
A. J. Humphreys and M. F, Bovenizer, 
and Mr. Lawrence Holt will speak on 
“The Religion and the State the age 
needs.” 


Tue third Summer School arranged by 
the Conference of Social Service Unions 
will be held at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, from June 20-29, opening on 
Saturday evening at 8 o’clock, when an 
address will be given by Mr. H. G. Wood 
on ‘‘ The Restoration of Arcady.’’ The 
only united meeting of the school on 
Sunday will be held in the afternoon at 
3 o’clock, when the Bishop of Oxford, 
Chairman of the Conterence, Dr. Garvie, 
and the Rev. Charles Plater, S.J., will 
give addresses. Although formal arrange- 
ments for devotional exercises are not 
included in the set programme, members 
of each denomination will find that their 
respective needs have been provided for. 
The discussions throughout the week will 
deal with the subject of ‘‘ Land and 
Labour,’’ under the following heads :— 
‘* The Approach from History,’’ Prof. W. 
J. Ashley; ‘‘ The Life of the Village 
Labourer,’’ Mr. George Edwards ; ““ Wages 
of Rural Labourers,’’ Mr. Charles Roden 
Buxton; ‘‘ The Re-Construction of Village 
Life,’ Mr. P. Lloyd-Greame; ‘‘ Our 
Present System of Land Tenure,’’ Mr. 
Christopher Turnor; ‘‘ Co-operation with 
Special Reference to Small Holdings,”’ 
Mr. J. Nugent Harris; “‘ The Housing 
Problem,’’ Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree ; 
‘<The City Beautiful,’? Mr. Raymond 
Unwin; ‘‘ Private Property in Land,’’ 
Mr. J. W. Hills, M.P., D.C.L.; ‘* State 
Control and State Ownership,’’ Mr. E. 
Richard Cross ; ‘‘ What the Individual can 
do,’’ Lord Henry Bentinck, and ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Aspect of the Land Question,”’ 
Mr. J. St. George Heath. Among those 
taking the chair at the various discussions 
will be the Dean of Lincoln, the Rev. 
George Canning, 8.J., Miss Margaret Ash- 


ton, the Bishop of Winchester, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie, of the Friends’ Social Union. 
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Full particulars can be obtained from 
Miss Lucy Gardner, 92, St. George’s- 
square, London, 8.W. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Co-OPERATION AT OXFORD. 


Tue Zeitgeist which for the last decade 
and more has been hotly bombarding the 
University of Oxford has recently made 
another advance. Within a measurable 
space of time, if present indications are 
not deceptive, our older Universities will 
become what Universities ought to be, 
the seed plot of new ideas, and not merely 
an asylum for decrepit and moribund 
causes that could not survive the more 
robust climate of the everyday world. 
Oxford—or at any rate some hopeful 
spirits at the University—has started co- 
operative stores on classic ground—in the 
High, to be more explicit, not far from 
the Turl. The two undergraduates who 
have been chiefly concerned in the man- 
agement both belong to Christ Church, a 
circumstance which is a portent in itself. 
They have at their backs the support 
not only of a large number of under- 
graduates, but of many of the ablest and 
less crusted dons, and of many distin- 
guished ex-Oxford men like Lord Rosebery. 
At times the demand for goods at the new 
stores has been so great that the com- 
mittee in charge of the venture have 
had to help the trade staff. Mr. Bryan, 
who with Mr. Underwood is the moving 
spirit of the venture, was secretary of the 
co-operative established some time ago 
at Dublin University with the benedic- 
tion of the Provost and other science 
Fellows of T.C.D., and the warm support 
of ‘‘ A. E.’’ (Mr. George Russell) in that 
remarkable paper, the Lrish Homestead. 

* * od 

There is no use trying to blink the 
fact that the cost of living at Oxford is 
far higher than it ought to be, with the 
result that some of the most promising 
intellectual material in the country 1s 
debarred from entering the University. 
The tradition has been that tradespeople 
mostly dealt on the credit system, and 
obviously, as the typical Oxford under- 
graduate is frequently dilatory and occa- 
sionally dishonest, shopkeepers have had 
to do without their money for long periods, 
or possibly do without it altogether. Con- 
sequently prices were very much higher 
than if the system had been delivery for 
cash only. Moreover, a lowering of prices 
is desirable not only in the interests of 
individuals but of college kitchens, many 
of which have been managed (or rather 
mismanaged) on wildly uneconomic and 
uncommercial lines. Cecil Rhodes’ notion 
that the Oxford don was only a child in 
these matters was only too true. If the 
college bursars put their heads together 
the cost of living for the undergraduate 
might be very considerably reduced. 


When Dublin University started its 
co-operative, “* A. H.’’ thought it might 
have the effect of a universal .scholarship 
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by the great reduction which it would 
bring about in the expense of a Univer- 
sity career. The indirect effects, however, 
will be far more important. Something 
will be done to destroy the ineffably silly 
convention that it is infra dig. for an 
Oxford student to buy his own necessaries 
or pay for them at the time of purchase, 
or concern himself more than at the brief 
moment of writing a cheque with the cost 
of his keep. Perhaps, too, this new move 
will perceptibly hasten the time when it 
will be considered a scandal for any 
Oxford student, and most of all for those 
who teach within the walls of the Univer- 
sity, to be without some elementary 
practical experience in managing their 
own. affairs in an economical and business- 
like way. : : 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Blackpool, South Shore.—The annual sale 
of work was held on Wednesday, April 29, 
Mrs. H. Bodell Smith, president of the Sewing 
Society, in the chair. 
performed the opening ceremony. The pro- 
ceeds reached the total of £72. This will 
make it possible to reduce the debt on the 
church building, which a little over a year ago 
was £420, to the sum of £280. 


Bolton.—Unity Church reports a successful 
Sunday-school anniversary last Sunday, when 
the preacher, afternoon and evening, was the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of London. The collec- 
tions were £43. 

Chatham.—The Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman 
has announced his resignation of the pulpit 
of the Hamond Hill Unitarian Church on his 
acceptance of an invitation to take charge of 
the Hurst-street Domestic Mission, Birming- 
ham, in succession to the late Rev. W.-J. 
Clarke. The resignation will take effect at 
the end of July. During the six years of Mr. 
Morgan Whiteman’s ministry at Chatham 
much good work has been done. In celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the present building a special 
fund was raised and the interior has just been 
completely renovated. 


Crewkerne.—Anniversary services in con- 


nection with the Unitarian Sunday-school ’ 


were held on Sunday, May 3, when the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie preached morning and 
evening. The minister, the Rev. A. Sutcliffe, 
B.A., conducted a scholars’ service in the 
afternoon. There were large congregations. 

liford.—A meeting of the Ilford branch of 
the British Women’s League was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 29, in the Lecture 
Hall of the Unitarian Church, 65 being present. 
Mrs. E. R. Fyson was in the chair, and an 
address was delivered by Mrs. W. Blake Odgers 
on ‘‘ Character.’’ A vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was proposed at the close of the pro- 
ceedings by Mrs. Indge. 

London: Bell-street Mission.—At a farewell 
social gathering to which the Rev. R. P. and 
Mrs. Farley invited members and friends of 
the mission on Thursday evening, April 30, 
the opportunity was taken of presenting Mr. 
Farley with an illuminated address placing on 
record the appreciation and affection which he 
has won during the seven years he has been 
working at Bell-street. Miss Holland, who 


Lady Leigh, of Lytham, 
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acted as chairman, said that in giving expres- 
sion to their regret at losing Mr. and Mrs. 
Farley, they were glad to know that there was 
no prospect of Mr. Farley leaving London, 
so that he would still be able to visit his old 
friends at the Mission. Mr. Dunt, the secre- 
tary of the Bell-street Congregational Union, 
in making the presentation, referred in warm 
terms to Mr. Farley’s work, which had made 
the Mission a good going concern in every 
respect. The first part of the address was as 
follows :—‘‘ We, the members of the Bell- 
street Mission, in presenting this address to 
you as a token of our love and regard wish also 
to express our regret at your departure. For 
seven years you have been our minister and 
friend, and during that time we have never 
looked to you in vain for guidance or sym- 
pathy. In the hour of our inmost need your 
kindly word has cheered- and helped us, and 
in our hearts will be engraven the memory 
of many kindnesses. Those of us who have 
been with you know something of the diffi- 
culties and trials you have encountered in your 


work, and recognise in the present success of | 


the People’s Hall the result of your careful 
administration. We desire therefore to record 
our gratefulness and appreciation of your 
labours.’? An illuminated address was also 
presented on behalf of the Marylebone Men’s 
Club by Mr. Molloy, a member of the com- 
mittee, and Councillor J. T. O’Brien in a very 
cordial speech alluded to the sterling work 
which had been done at the Mission during 
Mr. Farley’s ministry, and to’ the great use- 
fulness of the Men’s Club, which owed its 
establishment to him, in such a neighbourhood 
as Lisson Grove. Only those who laboured 
among working men could realise what a vast 
amount of good had been done by means of 
this institution. The Rev. F. Summers, 
speaking as a fellow missioner, referred to Mr. 
Farley’s predecessors at Bell-street, and said 
that they had to congratulate him on the fact 
that, unlike them, he was leaving in full 
vigour and strength, ready for fresh work in 
other directions. The Rev. R. P. Farley, in 
replying, spoke of the aims he had tried to- 
follow out in his work at Bell-street, of the 
loyalty with which he had been supported by 
his fellow-workers and the members of the 
Mission, and of the great value to himself of 
the knowledge of human nature and social 
conditions gained during the seven years he 
had been amongst them. He did not regard 
his connection with them as severed, and in 
taking up other work he would only be carry- 
ing on what he had begun at Bell-strect, 
though it might take a different form, and 
would result, he hoped, in drawing the atten- 
tion of a wider circle of people to the objects 
he had at heart. Both the illuminated 
addresses were the work of Mr. George Birt, 
a loyal worker at the Mission, whose mother 
has for more than 20 years been a member 
of the Mothers’ Union. 

London: Blackfriars.—The Rev. W. Piggott 
commences his open-air mission this week. 
By the kindness of private friends, aided by 
the Church Committee, a handsome portable 
pulpit has been made, and the mission will 
go on week after week until the late autumn. 
The ground has been prepared by the distribu- 
tion of the calendar and suitable tracts. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Very successful and 


encouraging anniversary services were held at — 


the Church of the Divine Unity, on Sunday, 
April 27, when the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of 
Liverpool, was the preacher. His address in 
the evening on ‘‘ The Modern Demands on 
the Religious Man’’ was an appropriate 
appeal to those present to give of their ability 
and strength to the cause of the Church. 
On the following Monday the anniversary 
meetings were held, the minister, the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, being in the chair. He alluded 
to the satisfactory condition of the church and 
its institutions, and spoke of the good work 
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that had been done in the past year. Mr. ees 


is the work of our Liberal 
nend?’’ He made a series of 
ns from the works of Lindsey 
y, and showed how far the churches 


(OTES AND JOTTINGS. 


erial Housing Conference and 
tion will be held from May 18 to 21 at 
yperial Institute, in connection with 
Imperial Health 
and Exhibition. This will 
rd an opportunity for those interested 
the housing problem to arm themselves 
cts and illustrations that will be 
pecial value to them in studying 
aking on the subject, and Mr. T. 
hon. organiser, will be glad 
ar from ministers and representatives 

are visiting London to attend the 
May Meetings with a view to forming parties 
ect the models, plans, &c., under 
uidance of experts. Free tickets 
be available to all who send their 
s and addresses to him at the offices 
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“Labour and Drink,’’ delivered by 
. John Burns in the Free Trade Hall, 
ester, on October 31, 1904, has just 
‘re-issued in revised form at the 
of one penny. The pamphlet con- 
of 48 pages and cover, and is well 
ed on good paper and in readable 
It is now nearly ten years since 
ybour and Drink’’ was issued to the 
ic, and during that period a very large 
uber of copies have been sold. It is 
that no. other utterance, of 
ompactness, on the temperance 
has been of anything like so 
vice to the cause, and the Lees- 
‘Trustees, being of opinion that the 
ad yet a long career of usefulness 
, have obtained the assent of 


figures have been brought up to date as 
S was possible without interfering un- 


is hoped that as it is published at a 
rice, the lecture in its revised form 
have a further large circulation. 
cimen copies, with terms for quantities, 
be obtained from the offices of the 
nited Kingdom Alliance, 16, Deansgate, 
anchester, and 11, Tothill-street, London, 


RC ECTING THE Youne In FRANCE. 
e has started a ‘‘ Cradle Band of 
for infants up to seven years 
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little ones, and promising not to 
them any drink containing alcohol. 
rdquarters of this special branch are 
is, Rue Saint-Lazare, Paris. A 
nducted by the¥Blue Cross 
the North of France has been 


eir mothers making engagements. 


very encouraging in its results. At some 
of the meetings the young people were 
much in evidence, entering heartily into 
the engagements. At the close, subscrip- 
tions were raised sufficient to guarantee 
the support of an agent and an office during 
the next three years. It is satisfactory 
to know that temperance work in France 
1s not confined to the Protestants. The 
Catholics have a society called the ‘“‘ White 
Cross,’ and it continues to issue its 
monthly paper entitled ‘‘The Golden 
Cross.’’ The last number begins with an 
earnest appeal to the young members 
not only to be true to their vows of abstin- 
ence, but to faithfully support their 
Society. The paper bears in its title the 
motto: ‘* Honour, Health, Happiness.’’ 


Tue Use or “* Movine Picrurss.’’ 

The real dangers connected with moving 
picture shows in regard to their effect 
upon the mind of the child were touched 
upon by a writer in these columns a week 
or two ago, and some assurance that the 
subject is receiving the earnest considera- 
tion of educationists and social workers 
will be welcomed by those who are not 
satisfied with the present state of things. 
Writing in Progress in April, Mr. Morley 
Dainow gives an account of the formation 
of the Educational Kinematograph Associa- 
tion, of which he is the hon. secretary, 
as the result of a meeting held in January 
and addressed by Dr. Lyttelton, Mr. 
Alfred Percival Graves, Dr. Kimmins, 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and others. A 
provisional committee, he says, has now 
commenced the work of drawing up a 
scheme for the right use of the kinemato- 
graph as a moral and spiritual and intel- 
lectual influence. It is pointed out, by 
way of illustrating what may be done, 
that the Japanese Board of Education has 
for years past used pictures for instruc- 
tion in ethics in all Japanese schools, 
showing how in certain cases not only 
grown-up people but children should act; 
in Germany to-day children on leaving 
school are shown moving pictures of 
certain industries, giving fair details of 
the work and the conditions, which are a 
great help to the children in deciding 
what profession they should enter; in 
the United States the education of the 
public in matters of health, agriculture, 
and horticulture is being actively carried 
on by the same means, and in England 
the Women’s Imperial Health Association 
is showing films which combine the telling 
of a story with hints on health. It is also 
interesting to know that an exhibition of 
films was recently shown in London under 
the auspices of the Architectural Associa- 


‘tion. All this leads us to hope that a 


time will soon come when the kinemato- 
graph may be reckoned as one of the 
civilising factors of modern times. It 1s, 


we may add, of the greatest importance 


that the machinery used for the display of 
films should be improved so as to do away 
with the constant flicker which is so 
trying to the eyesight of all who watch 
moving pictures for any length of time. 


A Memoria. To NIETZScHE. 


Tn view of the seventieth anniversary of 


Nietzsche’s birth, which falls on October 


ss 


oe 
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15, it is intended to raise a monument to 
his memory on the hill near Weimar in 
the neighbourhood of the Neitzsche Archiv. 
A considerable sum has already been col- 
lected, and any surplus that may accrue 
will be used for the support of the Nietzsche 
Archiv, which, under the guidance of 
Nietzsche’s sister, Mrs. Forster-Nietzsche, 
has done so much to promote the study 
of his teaching. ‘‘ It is likewise proposed,”’ 
writes Mr. Oscar Levy, editor of the English 
translation of Nietzsche’s works, ‘‘ that 
this latter institution shall be constituted 
an intellectual centre for securing that cul- 
tural unity of Europe which must precede 
its political and commercial union.’’ This 
sounds like an aristocratic form of Norman 
Angellism, and holds out a delightful 
prospect of universal amity which, we 
fear, Nietzsche would have contemplated 
with horror, ; 


Tue Catuoric Farra in SEVILLE. 

The writer of a series of articles in the 
Times on ‘‘ Spring in Spain,’’ gives an- 
interesting description of the processions 
which take place during Holy Week in. 
Seville, and describes the intimate way 
in which the Spanish people, ‘‘ still 
Catholic in soul,’’ and full of childlike 
faith, make the Virgin and the Saints 
sharers of their joys and sorrows, as dear 
and familiar as friends and neighbours. 
As an illustration of this he recalls an inci- 
dent related by a friend, himself a clergy- 
man, who stayed in a village in the 
Apennines. ‘‘ Observing that his land- 
lady prayed much to the Virgin for her 
sickly child, he asked why she addressed 
all her entreaties to Our Lady and did 
not sometimes invoke the aid of Christ 
Himself. ‘His heart is kind,’ was the 
reply, ‘ but what should He know about 
the ailments of children? It is His 
Mother who understands these things.’ ’’ 
Incidents of this kind reveal to us in a 
singularly vivid way the sources of 
Mariolatry, which is so inseparably asso- 
ciated with human needs and affections. 


THE PAGEANT OF GENEVA. 

Few places lend themselves more appro- 
priately to the pomp of historical pageantry 
than Geneva, which will celebrate in 
June, after this fashion, the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of the Canton to 
the Swiss Confederation. It has witnessed 
so many political and religious struggles, 
it has defended its independence so 
gallantly, and it has received with hospi- 
tality so many notable strangers and 
religious refugees. Those who fled from 
the Marian persecutions in England, those 
who were frightened out of France by the 
Massacre of St. Bartholemew’s Day, those 
whose homes were broken up by the Edict 
of Nantes, all were made welcome in 
Geneva. It was in that city, for instance, 
as a correspondent in the Times reminds 
us, that John Knox, living in what he 
described as ‘‘ the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was in the earth since the 
days of the Apostles,’’ sat down and 
wrote ‘‘ The First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women,’’ which contains sentiments that 
would hardly find favour to-day regarding 
the place women should occupy in the 
scheme of things. 
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BPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Puitie H. Wittiams, F.C.A. 


May 9, 1914. 


All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tuk INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 56. 


By Puitie H. WILLIAMs 
(from La Stratégie). 


BLACK. 


ww 
a , A 


_ (8 men.) 


WHITH. (11 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves, 


Sotution To No. 54. 
1.R. Kt3 (key-move). 


Correct solutions have been received from 
O. Lupton, Rey. I. Wrigley, E. C. (Highbury), 
Dr. Higginson, Rey. B. C. Constable, E. 
Wright, R. B. D. (Edinburgh), F. 8. M. 
(Mayfield), D. Amos, W. E. Arkell, H. L. 
(Torquay), A. S. Rodgers, W. T. M. (Sunder- 
land). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Dr. C. G. Hiaernson.—Your analysis of 
No. 54 is quite correct. Mr. Kipping’s pro- 
blem is, as you say, worthy of most careful 
study; the two possible K moves seem to 
indicate careless construction, but close 
analysis proves this little problem to be a 
deeper one than appears superficially. As to 
No. 55, the multiple continuations do detract, 
but the tourney was in the spirit of Loyd, 
who was not over particular, so long as 
““ snap ’’ and bright play were present. 


No. 56 was one of a quartet of two-movers 
published in the French magazine La Stratégie, 
and was sent without the Black P at QR3, a 
fatal omission. Perhaps solvers may be 
interested to trace what is the consequence 
of removing this P from the board. It was 
quoted in the British Chess Magazine, and 
described by Mr. Laws (the Problem Editor) 
as being a particularly smart ‘‘ changed- 
mate ’’ two-er. He overlooked the blemish, 
however. These problems always mean the 
very minutest care to secure soundness, as-it 
is the intention of the author to win the 
day by a peculiar form of waiting strategy, 
and as the precise method must be the only 
method, all threats and other waiting-moves 
have to be carefully guarded against. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


HE ANGLO- DUTCH AGENCY 
endeavours to bring into communication 
Girls belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 


with— 


1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 
girls into their families as boarders to study 


and to see English life. 


2. Schools and Colleges desiring to take 


Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 


3. Ladies requiring 
Mothers’ Helps, &c. 


Booking fee, 1s. and 4s.; fee payable when 


arrangements are completed. 


For all information and prospectus, apply to 
Miss Arruur, la, Belsize-parade, Hampstead, 
N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Fee, £35 forsix months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., LiverPoot Lapiss’ SANITARY ASSOCIA: 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 


Liverpool. 


Domestie Servants, 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


w at 25 per cent: Discount. 
ae post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE GOMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow ss, oe 
G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists r 


PRICE id:., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


ERVIETTES, Superior quality, all- 
linen Damask, slightly soiled. 20 inches 
square, 7s. 6d. per dozen; 22 inches, 7s, 9d. ; 
24 inches, 8s. 6d. Postage:4d. extra. Write 
tor Free Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland, 


RISH LINEN Fabric—“FLAX- 
ZELLA”’—with new silky finish, makes 
ideal skirts and blouses. Washable, durable, 
delightful new shades ; latest designs. Over 
200 Patterns Free. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


Send for Catalogues 


Board and Residence, &c. 


Miss Anice E. PAssavaNT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms ou 
application, 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss FE. 

Kiyeston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near Universit; 
Hall). Terms moderate. : 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 
(3rd year) will be held in a mansion standing 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr, ani 
Mrs. MAssINGHAM, Food Reform Guest House, 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, & 


H2k PEN DEN,—Lady’s charming 
furnished House to Let. Four bedrooms, 
bath (hot and cold); high open ground, 38 
minutes from town, 12 fromstation. Or, home 
offered to two City gentlemen; or otherx 
requiring bracing air and quiet—L., 4, 
Wordsworth-road. 


LDERLY GENTLEMAN requires 


two rooms and board, all meals by 


himself, for 12 weeks or a permanency, near 
some town (in Kent preferred) that his 
a free lending library. Terms, including 
laundry, 17s. per week.— Write, EK. F., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, Cannon STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Si1rn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Dame Garson ae A. Harpcastie, 


LesLiE T, BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. © 


HumpurReY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3 per cent. free 
of income tax. : 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager 


“ HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epitor, 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. 
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87. CHAUCER AND HIS TIMES. 
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Rev. Ganon E. W. Watson. 


THE WORKING FAITH OF 
A LIBERAL THEOLOGIAN. 


By the Rey. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. 


The author shows how the fidelities of 
the soul can not only be preserved but 
deepened when the mind has freed itself 
from the trammels of external authority 
in religion. It isnot a book of arguments 
on theological questions, but a demonstra- 


tion of the forees and power of spiritual 
faith, 


NOW READY. 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, Ww.Cc. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


Tur Srxry-Fourru 


ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
on 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 27. 


The Chair will be taken by the President, 
Mr. A. SAvacEe CoopEr, at 8 o’clock. 
Speakers: Mr. John Ward, M.P., Rev. D. 
Basil Martin, Rev. Douglas Robson. Mr. H. 
O. Montague, Dr. C. Herbert-Smith, Mr. Osear 
Dowson and others. 
Tea and Coffee at 7.30, 


RonatpD Barrram, Hon. See. 


| Mrs. 
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CLEAR GRIT. 


A Collection of Lectures, Addresses and Poems. 
By ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


What would have been Dr. Collyer’s nine- 
tieth anniversary was commemorated by the 
publication of this volume, containing Lectures 
and Addresses by him, many of which have 
never before appeared in print. 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd,) 
FIVE LECTURES by 


ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society). 
Subject: MYSTICISM. 
On Sunday Evenings, at 7 p.m. 


May 

17. The Meaning and Method of Mysticism. 

24, The God-Idea. 

31. The Christ-Idea. 

June 
7. The Man-Idea. 

14. Interpretations. . 

Seats—Numbered and Reserved—5s., 3s., 2s. 
Admission—1s. and 6d., and Free. 

All applications for Tickets must be accompanied 
by stamped and addressed envelope. Apply to the 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond-st., 
W.; the Theosophical Society, 19, Tavistock-square, 
W.C.; the Order of the Star in the East, 290, Regent- 
street, W., or the Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, W. 


SAMUEL JONES’ FUND. 


The Managers meet annually in Octo- 
ber for the purpose of making Grants. 

APPLICATIONS must, however, be 
in hand not later than WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 3, and must be on a Form to 
be obtained from 


EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 
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HEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 1—16; 

Modern Review, 1—20; another set, 1—12 ; 
Prospective Review, 1—10 ; Hilgenfeld’s Zeit- 
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will pay the ares. ee to Rev. R. T. 
Herrorp, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester. 


[One Penny. | 
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NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 
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Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
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the Hrap MIstREss. 
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BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
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Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
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AN -Y - BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
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Sound Education under best conditions of 
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C. J. Montaomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 
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Gordon Square, W.C. 
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Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


May 
17. Morning, Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. 
Evening, Mr. R. Puirirson, B.A. (of 


Manchester College). 


24. Morning, Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. 
Evening, Mr. S. Spencer, B.A. (of 
Manchester College). 
31. Morning, Rev. Joun Hunrnr, D.D. 


Evening, Mr. A. ARUNDEL, L.A, (of 
Manchester College). 
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Evening: The contrasted Lives of Men. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
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N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, May 17. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C: 
Hoxipen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz Weston. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caney. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Pigcorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church,* Effra- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. G. Mauriom Extiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wzston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
lJ and 7, Rev. J. “H. WHATHERALL, M.A. 


Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bast Martin, M.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. R. W. 


SorEnSEN ; 7, Mr. F. G. Barrerr-Ayres. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15. and 7, Rev. Berrram Lister. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
j1 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaes, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
Rev. Dr. Tupor Jones; 7, Rev. Joun 
TOYE. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pope. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, M.P. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CoopaEr, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. WarrerR RUSSELL, 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. - 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. J. 
Hate; 7, Mr. P. CHALK. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER W.atsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. JouHN Hunter, D.D.; 7: Mr. R. 
PHILIPSON. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B-A.; 7, 
Miss H. M. JonNson. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EpGaar Darryn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Les, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detta Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArtHur C. Fox, B.A. 

Brrminauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BiruineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 1}; Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D. ; 
6.30, Rev. THomas GRAHAM. 

BuacKBuURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Buackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprtt Smira. 

BovurNEMOoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B)A. 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7; Rev, Prrestipy PRimz, 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 


CamBripGr, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
CrooKEerR, D.D., of 


11:30, \Reveidt 
Boston, U.S.A. 
CHatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN. 
CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 


Cuimton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Dr. G. F. Brcxru. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styaz, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voyspy, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hrioxs, M.A. 
EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 
EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 


GEE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hemine 


VAUGHAN. 

Hastrnes, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar LockeEert. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hout, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leseps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. I. Frrer. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpoont, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Bootle Free Church, 11, Rev. 
WALTER SHORT, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. J. EH. 
JENKINS. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. A. Mettor, B.A. Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. OpeErRs, B.A. : 

MaArpstTonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 

6.30, Rev. H. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuzster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. W. WHITAKER, B:A. 

MancuesterR, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 

CYRIL FLOWER. 

Mancxruster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Sunday School Anniversary 
Services, Rev. H. FisHrR SHORT. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. Paxron. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp12, 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
W. CopELAND Bowie. 

PortsmoutsH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.4°5 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarsBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srrret, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEtuIE, B.A. 

SourHAamprton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunsBRipee Wetts, Dupitey Instirursz, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StattwortHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Ropsr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BatmrortTR 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncnarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern: 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


Library, 


11 and 


Immortal Life. 


‘ 


May 16, 1914, 


DEATHS. 


PorrerR.—On May 8, at 2, Bolton-gardens, 
London, Rupert Potter, aged 81. Funeral 
at Hyde, Cheshire, May 12. No flowers. 


TAYLOR.—On May 7, at Dale View, Higher 

_ Hurdsfield, Macclesfield, William Taylor 
(late of Stretford-road, Manchester), aged 
67. Cremated May 11. 


f 


| Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
ce Ne 
YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS. 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 


\JANTED, two Maidservants (Cook 


and Housemaid), sisters or friends pre- 


‘ferred.—Apply by letter only (n the first in- 


stance), stating age, qualifications, references, 
and wages desired, to Lady Tansor, 19, Wood- 


lands-road, Cheetham-hill, Manchester: 

W ANTED, thoroughly reliable 
_woman as good Plain Cook, for 

Worthing. Age between about 30 and 45. 

Quiet, comfortable place. Housemaid and 

parlour-maid kept. Good references essential. 


—Write, Miss H., Stanhope Lodge, Bulking- 
ton-avenue, Worthing. 


Ld 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


f 
The Universal Pentecost. . 
Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooxn. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


= The Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER... ae cee detS 
Per Hatr-YeBar... ae Bicep! 
PreR YEAR... : - 6 6 


Cheques, &c., for Subscraptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Strect, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Per Pace 
Har Pace fea at Ree 
Per CoLuMN He. Ae See 
_Incu In CoLUMN ma on 
Front Page—INcuH IN COLUMN 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


oo om eee 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 

he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Styand, W.C. \ 

Advertisements should arrive not later than — 

Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 

the same week. } 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


SociaL reformers will view the defeat 
of the Sunday Closing Bill in the House 
of Commons last week with deep regret 
not unmingled with dismay. There was 
no doubt some well-organised opposition 
to the Bill, but this was greatly helped 
by the widespread indifference of many 
members, from whom the public had a 
right to expect better things. No doubt 
the electric atmosphere of Parliament dur- 
ing the last few weeks has. produced a 
certain lassitude of mind in regard to 
ordinary matters of legislation. Many 
other topics have also come to the front 
in recent years, and tend to absorb much 
of the enthusiasm which was formerly 
given to Temperance reform. But the 
terrible menace still remains as one of 
the most deadly cankers in our social 
system. Society must use its right to 
complete control over the Trade, or the 
Trade in a hundred subtle and corrupting 
ways will control Society. The Sunday 
Closing Bill would, in our opinion, have 
placed no unreasonable restraint upon 
anybody, and at the same time it would 
have helped to make Sunday a better 
and happier day for tens of thousands 
of people. 


* * * 


Tur idea that some restriction in the 
hours when it is lawful to trade is. quite 


‘tion. 


justifiable had the strong support of Mr. 
Churchill at the dinner held last week 
to celebrate the jubilee of the Saturday 
half-holiday. He confessed, however, that 
the Shops Act had been a disappointment 
to him. He regarded it as a mere salvage 
from a wreck of a measure. There was 
no Bill for which he had been responsible 
over which he had taken more trouble, 


‘or which had carried such a small propor- 


tion to the Statute Book of its original 
intentions. But after all, in spite of all 


the insoluble difficulties, the Act of 1912 | 


had given them the universal statutory 
half-holiday. But, he contended, it would 
be the greatest. mistake to suppose that 
the work which had been done completed 
the exertions of the Early Closing Associa- 
The work still to be done was far 
greater than the work which had been 
accomplished. They had to form public 
opinion and secure the legal regulation of 
the hours worked by shop assistants. 


1 *% * 


Tue third annual meeting of the British 
Council of Churches to promote friendly 


was held in London last week. Evidently 


the speakers found it difficult to say | 


anything new upon the subject. .When 
friendship exists protestations become 
superfluous. For a variety of reasons we 
have passed away from the period of 
strained relations and lurid scares which 
caused so much anxiety a few years ago, 
In these circumstances friendship may 


be leit to pursue its own natural and | 


peaceful course. But it is a good thing 
that from time to time it should obtain 
corporate expression in ways which are 
calculated. to strengthen public opinion | 


and to encourage the temper of generosity 
and wise thoughtfulness at every point 
where our own life touches that of another 
country. 


* * * 


THE meetings of the Women’s Inter- 
national Council in Rome have been 
marked by variety and breadth of interest; 
and have borne striking witness to the 
practical identity of the problems and 
ideals with which all civilised communities 
are confronted. In her opening address 
Lady Aberdeen devoted special attention 
to the problems of childhood. 

‘“ We claim the right of the child,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ to be well born, and the claim 
may mean much which we do not yet see 
clearly. It means that if disease or crime 
or ignorance or vicious indulgence interfere 
with the right to be well born, we must 
take in hand the education of parents and 
teachers, nurses and doctors, instead of 
continuing the conspiracy of silence which 
has ruined many lives. If the right to be 
well born is admitted, the right to grow 
up must follow ; . and then we have 


| to consider the environment of the child 
relations between England and Germany | 


during infancy and childhood, its right to 
be happy and to have the chance of express- 
ing spontaneously the joyousness of child- 
hood, its right to be so trained that it will 
be prepared to take part in the work of life 
with joy and dignity, not crushed by 
excessive hours and unproductive labour. 
. It is the right of every new genera- 
tion to advance beyond that which has 
gone before, and parents and all who have 
the charge of children must set it before 
them to make the new generation begin 
where we left off, so that they shall climb 
on our shoulders to higher life, attainments , 
and power to serve their fellow-men.’’ 


Av the session of the Congress held on 
Wednesday, Mrs. Anna Howard Shaw 
proposed the following resolution, which 
was carried unanimously -— 

‘* Realising the rapidly changing charac- 
ter of problems that must now be con- 
sidered by Governments, and seeing that 
these problems increasingly affect ‘the 
moral and educational and industrial 
life of the people, it is increasingly im- 
portant that women should recognise 
their responsibility in national life. This 
International Women’s Congress re-affirms 
the earnest belief that the right of voting in 
Parliamentary and local elections should 
be given to women in all countries where 
representative Governments exist.”’ 


* * * 


Tue pamphlet, after a period of eclipse, 
is resuming its place as a weapon in poli- 
tical and religious controversy. The issue 
of Canon Sanday’s reply to the Bishop of 
Oxford in a pamphlet of 30 pages is one 
of the important events of the week. Its 
importance consists in this, that it states 
the liberal position with the clearness 
and moderation of tone which only the 
great scholar can command; and at the 
same time it announces the conversion of 
the writer to many of the positions which 
the Bishop of Oxford has told the world 
he considers to be inconsistent with the 
‘obligations of a clergyman. No doubt 
Dr. Gore was quite unaware that his 
charges of insincerity would wound one so 
widely honoured and beloved as Dr. San- 
day, and the discovery may possibly cause 
him a good deal of searching of heart. 
It will be very difficult for him to modify 
or withdraw anything that he has written, 
and at the same time it will be equally 


difficult and most repugnant to his best, 


feelings to inhibit Dr. Sanday as a heretic 

whose voice must not be heard in his dio- 

cese. We doubt whether public opinion 

would tolerate such action, for he is not a 

young and comparatively obscure man 

like the Rev. J. M. Thompson. What, then, 
will Dr. Gore do ? 


* * % 


These are some of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the situation. Meanwhile let 
us glance at the pamphlet itself. The 
reader will be ‘struck at once by the 
exquisite courtesy of its manner, ‘‘I 
must confess,’’ Dr. Sanday writes, ‘‘ that 
I began this pamphlet in an indignant 
mood. I have tried to remove the traces 
of this, and I shall be glad if I have in some 
measure succeeded.’? Combined with this 
courtesy there is the modest candour of the 
great scholar. On every page there is the 
revelation of a mind which is still growing, 
He confesses that the thought and study 
of the last two years have caused him to 
see many things differently, that he has 
learned much from the writings of younger 
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‘men whose conclusions he was inclined 


at first to controvert. Seldom has the 
student of great religious issues taken the 
public so completely into his confidence 
in revealing the slow and cautious steps 
by which the mind which is really open 


to evidence advances from point to point, 


till at last a completely new position is 
reached without any loss of vital religious 
faith. This is not the speech of a rash 
innovator. Dr. Sanday indeed confesses 
that-he hardly felt ready to express himself 
so fully, but the occasion forbade delay. 
‘“ A situation had suddenly arisen in the 
Church which acutely touched myself, and 
I felt it impossible to keep silence.’’ 
* x Ox 

Possis.y this gentleness of manner will 
disarm some of the opposition. But even 
at a first reading it will be seen that the 
conclusions are startling and deeply’ dis- 
turbing to many old-fashioned opinions. 
The pamphlet deals almost exclusively 
with Old Testament criticism. After ex- 
pressing general approval of Dr. Gore’s 
sympathetic attitude towards the results 
of Old Testament criticism Dr. Sanday 
continues :— 


«If the Bishop brought the same clear- 
sightedness to bear upon the study of 
the New Testament that he has brought 
to bear on that of the Old, I submit that 
various expressions would have been 
considerably chastened. . . One of the 
determining stages in the history of my 
own thought has been the gradually 
growing conviction that it is impossible 
to draw any clear line of demarcation 
between the New Testament and the 
Old; nay, that the New Testament 
-must be even more liable to the same 
kind of influences as the Old, because, 
whereas the Old Testament writers 
shaped their own methods of writing 
history for themselves, the New Testa- 
ment writers followed throughout the 
model of the Old Testament; their 
minds were full of the Old Testament 
narratives, and there was a natural 
tendency to assimilate their own narra- 
tives to them.”’ 


* * * 


Bur it is when he comes to the question 
of miracles, and. especially the small 
group of miracles upon which Dr. Gore 
lays such stress, that Dr. Sanday really 
touches the heart of the matter and 
announces his own change of view. ‘‘ I 
do not think,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the evidence 
is sufficient to convince us that ‘the 
physical elevation’ of the Lord’s body 
really happened as an external, objective 
fact.’’ He speaks in similar terms of the 
physical miracle of the Birth and the 
Resurrection, and associates himself quite 
definitely with the scholars of the left wing 
against whom Dr. Gore formulates his 


dee 
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indictment. ‘‘ I must begin,’’ he writes, — 
‘‘ by associating myself more definitely - 
than I have hitherto done with the group 
of writers whom the Bishop has in his — 
mind. It is only within the last two years _ 
—or rather through a process of thought | 
spread over the last two years—that I 
have been led to go, or come to feel in- 
clined to go, as far as some of them do.’’ 


* * * 


Here then is the position, expressed 


without a shadow of reserve and in language — “oe 


which has been chosen with scrupulous 
care so that it may convey his meaning, 
and at the same time wound as little 
as possible. Let it be said in conclusion 
that Dr. Sanday conveys the impression 
in every line that he has written, that his 
new attitude has not modified in any 
degree the richness and depth of his 
religious loyalties and affections. He still 
believes with fulness of conviction the 
truth which he finds enshrined in the 
ancient creeds, There is a note of con- 
fident challenge in these closing sentences : 
‘< Tf it is said that what I have written 
is Modernism, I would reply that I believe 
—I emphatically and hopefully believe— 
that a sound and right Modernism is 
really possible; that the Saviour of 
mankind extends His arms towards the 
cultivated modern man just as much as 
He does towards the simple believer. I 
believe that the cultivated modern man 
may enter the Church of Christ with hig 
head erect—with some change of language 
due to difference of times, but all of the 
nature of reinterpretation of old truths, 
and without any real equivocation at: 
his heart. I believe that he can afford 
to say what he really thinks—provided 
only that his fellow Christians of more 
traditional types are willing to greet 
him with the sympathetic intelligence 
which he deserves, and do not turn to- 
wards him the com shoulder of suspicion 
and denunciation. ’ 


* * * 


A MEMORIAL to Dr. Collyer, which is 
to take the form of a portrait relief. in 
bronze, of heroic size, and showing about 
two-thirds of the figure, will be placed 
when finished on the west wall of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York. It is the work 
of Mr. Henry Hering, a_ well-known 
American sculptor. The announcement 
was first made by the trustees a year ago 
that they had undertaken to provide a 
fitting monument to the memory of Dr. 
Collyer, but there was for some time 
much uncertainty as to the character of 
the memorial and the expense that would — 
be involved. Subscriptions are still being 
received by Mr. William Shillaber, treasurer 
of the Robert Collyer Memorial Fund, 
60, Wall-street, New York, and it is hoped 
that the sum required, fs nee will soon ‘ 
be in hand. 


_with the peculiar features of its message. 
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THE HORIZONS OF THE 
SOUL. 

THERE are few of the adjustments of 
life which it is so hard to make wisely 
and well as that between narrow sur- 
roundings and large ideals. The narrow 
surroundings, in spite of all that may 
be said against them, bring their own 
blessing. They help to give warmth and 
personal colour to our affections, to con- 
centrate our efforts upon practical tasks, 
and to save us from the dishonour of mis- 
taking .beautiful dreams for Christian 
faithfulness. On the other hand, they 
often encourage short-sighted views of 
life. 


ignorant or contemptuous of the great 


They make it easy for us to be 


things of the world, which lie beyond our 
own parish boundaries. They banish first 
into obscurity and then into complete 
forgetfulness the wide horizons of the 
soul. This is one of the besetting dangers 
of our loyalty to sect and party in religion, 
unless affection for our own party is kept 
clean from every taint of partisanship 
and the sect is honoured chiefly because 
it is the means of giving distinctive ex- 
pression to something greater than itself, 
to the Spirit of Gop in the world or to 
some far-reaching historical movement, 
from which it derives most of its nutri- 
ment and power. English Nonconformity 
has suffered severely in this way, partly 
through the intensity of its concern for its 
own affairs, but even more on account 
of the discipline of restraint and dis- 
ability imposed upon it from without. It 
has guarded its own historical records ; 
it has formed its own calendar of saints . 
it has fashioned a type of churchmanship 


in which local and family affections blend 


But it has not found it easy to realise |. 


that, after all, it is only a short chapter 
in the long procession of Christian history. 
Even in the spacious air of the present 
day it is often more at its ease in the 
quiet resting-places of its own memories 


than in the new movements of thought and. 


spiritual endeavour, which have no further 
use for the sharp lines of division and 
many of the faded watch-words of the 
past. 


ing*in closed compartments. 


In an article on Church and Nation in 


the Westminster Gazette on Tuesday, which 
gives the substance of an address to the 
Congregational Union, Dr. Forsyrs, with 
his customary boldness 
brushes aside the old bad habit of think- 


and decision, 


** Chris- 


tianity is inseparably bound up with 
organic history,’’ he tells us. 
indifferent to history, whether the history 


‘* A religion 


of Curist, or of the world, or of the 
nation, has no message for the age.’’ At 
once the scales fall from the eyes and 


the wide horizons are disclosed. It is 


not that the chapter of local history loses 
its importance or survives simply as the 
tender memory of a day that is dead. 
It is caught up into the majestic flow of a 
much larger movement, which alone can 
We are no 
longer content to look at the objects which 


give it intrinsic importance. 


stand nearest to us in the foreground, or 
to keep company with the few men in the 
crowd who happen to be of our fashion. 
We want to see the whole picture, with 
its wonder of shifting light and shade 
and its illimitable distances and the in- 
sistent appeal of things which in their 
strange beauty and depth of meaning 
we only dimly understand. 

out this of the 
unity of history Dr. ForsyTH writes as 


Following 
conception organic 


follows :— 


** Some of our views, therefore, about 
the Church and the nation may require 
revision—not in principle, but in form. 
Some of them were formulated in an 
age when our present notions of society 
were not yet born, during the reign of 
an individualism, aggressive and metallic, 
whose clang is now fading into the 
past. They were framed when, as 
psychology had not got beyond think- 
ing of the soul as a faggot of faculties, 
so sociology had not outgrown the 
atomic theory into that of a moral 
organism ; when the majority principle 
was as yet unmodified by that of the 
group-person; when the 
regarded as secular and undivine ; 
when the sects had not grown up into 
Churches; when the unity of the 
Church was hardly even a dream; 
when certain views of history did not 
extend beyond CRoMWELL and his great 

legacy; and when even CROMWELL 
stood out on a background of English 
and Protestant history only, and not 
upon the great spiritual history of the 
West and the World.’’ 


No one can enter with any degree of 
sympathetic understanding into the mean- 
ing of a passage like this without seeing 
that it is a call to men to breathe a larger 


the area of spiritual culture. 


State was. 


and more stimulating air and to take their 
place in the movement of the Christian 
spirit through the ages. The Noncon- 
formist is no longer to be satisfied with his © 
Bible and his meagre chapter of English 
history. Without losing his magnificent 
individuality and his power, when need 
be, to stand alone, he is to cease to be a 
mere provincial and to claim his franchise 
in the Empire of the Spirit. 


The effect of this change of attitude 
will be seen very clearly in three directions. 
In the first place, it will immensely enlarge 
Noncon- 
formist history will cease to be studied in 
isolation, a method which distorts all 
its values and obliterates half its mean- 
ing. The centuries which intervene be- 
tween the peace of the Church and the 
coming of Luther will no longer be dis- 
missed as dark ages, except when some 
bold heretic or reformer raises his head 
and makes his protest. The inner life 
of the Catholic Church, the splendour of 
its heroism and the piercing vision of its 
saints, will begin to bear its witness 
within the souls of men who no longer 
bow at her altars, And there will arise 
a sense of unity, not the obliteration of all 
differences or the certainty of victory for 
ourselves, but the unity of a rich and 
varied life, which has its springs in the 
Life of Gop Himself and his purposes 
of love and goodness for the world. 

In the second place, it will lift all the 
duties of citizenship, the whole area of 
State activity, into close alliance with 
Christian faith; and at the same time it 
will give to the most trivial incidents of 
personal or local religion a sense of large- 
ness as they are brought into relation 
with the moving forces of history and the 
world-wide activities of the Divine Spirit 
in the causes of freedom, justice and 
peace. Our old atomic way of thinking 
was responsible for the idea of the secular 
State, in which the sphere of religion was 
carefully marked off from that of politics 
or social reform. It was due to narrow 
vision and lack of spiritual imagination, 
and has collapsed completely at the 
touch of our new sense of the intimacy 
with which religion blends with all the 


}interests of life. Few people have any 


heartfelt belief in it to-day, though it 
survives in deeply ingrained habits of 
timidity and a. curious slowness even 
among the convinced to develop all the 
implications of the discovery that our 
division of history into sacred and secular 
is one of convenience only, and loses all 


its meaning at the bar of Christian judg- 
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ment. But here we may venture upon 


another quotation from Dr. ForsyTH :— 


‘* Psychologically,’’? he says, ‘‘ the 
Church and the nation cannot be 
related only as London neighbours are. 
They cannot ignore each other even 
in the lift. You cannot put a gulf 
down the centre of the soul. Society is 
not atomic, but also the soul is not 
divisible. Personality cannot be cleft. 
We cannot have a watertight door 
between the citizen and the saint in 
the same man; no more can we in the 
same nation. And if churchmen and 
statesmen cannot be disjoined in any 
strong personality, they cannot be 
neutral in any society of such people.”’ 


> 


In the third place, these wider horizons 
of which we have been speaking, so far 
from encouraging vagueness, will help 
forward the work of concentration. The 
more parochial we become in éur think- 
ing and the less we see our own effort in 
its relation to the organic movement of 
history, the more likely we are to expend 
a large amount of energy upon the 
secondary things, which seem needful if 
we are to defend our position against 
other people, or by successful attack to 
It is a 
sad spectacle, this waste of human power 


score a victory for our own side. 


because religious men have been more 
intent upon beating one another in argu- 
ment or refuting a false theology than 
upon doing the will of Gop and spread- 
the Gospel of His all-conquering 

It is good for us to see how small 


ing 

love. 
many of these things really are, how little 
they count in any final valuation of life, 
when we lift up our eyes and scan the 
Dr. ForsytH 
reminds his Nonconformist readers that 


wide horizons of the soul. 


the superstition of the inevitableness of 
war, drink, and vice is far more deadly, 
because more intimate to our society, than 
This is a 
piece of plain speaking, which is clearly 
meant to search out the weak places of 
some Protestant people, who think that 
anti-Catholic prejudice will be counted 
But it is a 
word of equal application to us all in the 


any superstition of the Mass. 


to them for righteousness. 


moods when we forget the primary things 
of faith and the imperial mission of the 
Church in devotion to the subordinate 
interests of our own local party or national 
group, and offer men the dead watch- 
words of controversy instead of a new 
vision of the Highest. The Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was 
lost, not by teaching a new theology, but 
by planting the redeeming love of Gop 
at the centre of the soul. 


RELIGION AND THE 
SUPERNORMAL. 


THE inquiring mind of the twentieth 
century, not content with the triumphs 
won in aerial navigation, polar exploration, 
medical science, and the manifold dis- 
coveries which are the result of modern 
knowledge, is now claiming dominion 
over the realm of the psychic too. Have 
our excursions here been equally successful ? 
The airship, the submarine, the motor 
car have won success at the cost of many 
human lives. Do we pay no toll for 
our increased knowledge of the psychic, and, 
if we do, is the gain worth the sacrifice ? 
These are questions which call for an 
answer when we see on every side abundant 
evidence of the prominence into which 
the occult has leapt at the present day. 
It meets us in many forms, which appeal 
respectively to the religious and the 
scientific, the intelligent and the foolish, 
the curious and the hysterical. The 
spititualists appeal to all these types 
when they tell us that they have solved 
beyond all doubt the question of the 
survival of personality after death, and 
that they can comfort the doubter and 
the mourner by actual proofs of eye and 
ear that those who have gone before can 
still communicate with us. The disciples 
of the ‘‘ New’’ Thought proclaim that 
man 1s neglecting potentialities in his 
nature which, would he but learn to 
cultivate them, would abolish pain and 
disease, and bring him success in his life, 
vigour and poise and power to his whole 
personality. Mental and spiritual healers, 
and people possessed of hypnotic power, 
claim their share with medical science in 
alleviating the pain and suffering of the 
world. 

And then there is a whole army of 
clairvoyants, palmists, astrologists, phren- 
ologists, and fortune-tellers, who profess 
to—and often do—read the secrets of other 
people’s lives, describe their characters 
with great minuteness,. predict their 
futures, warn them against. enemies, 
advise them as to their conduct— 
in fact, offer them a general supervision 
of their most intimate concerns. By 
these I do not mean only the public pro- 
fessors of occult arts who are frequently 
in trouble with the police, nor the foreign- 
looking gentlemen with uncanny eyes 
who stare at us from the advertisement 
columns of papers and magazines, inviting 
us to come—or write—to them, and learn 
how to make a success of our business, 
whom and when to marry, &e. Nowadays 
most of us count among our own friends 
one at least who is ‘* psychic,’ and have 
seen for ourselves incontestable proofs 
of very remarkable powers. 

For the day of scepticism with regard 
to these things is over. However much 
fraud and quackery and charlatanism 
is to be found amongst the professed 
exponents of occultism (as it always will 
be found, so long as such powers are made 
use of for monetary gain) only very 
ignorant or very prejudiced people can 
continue to assert that “* there is nothing 
in it.’ It is just because there is so 
much in it that it behoves us to go very 
cautiously—to ask ourselves. whether we 


are on the right lines when we strive to 
harness these mighty, mysterious powers 
to serve our petty, utilitarian ends, as we 
harness the forces of steam and electricity. 

The modern scientific spirit has brought 
about an immense reaction from the 
medisval view of the ‘‘ black art.” 
What superstitious people once fled from 
in terror, scientific ones now seek out and 
investigate. This is as it should be. 
But there is always the danger of ex- 
ploiting the new Imowledge for ulterior 
ends, of indulging in a species of bravado, 
and pretending a complete mastery over - 
powers which we do not really understand. 
There may still be something of the un- 
tamed beast about our new protégé, 
whose devotees may find that they have 
put their heads into its mouth for mere 
vulgar display once too often. What, 
especially, has religion, in whose name . 
such manifestations were wont to be 
rigorously condemned, to say to modern 
occultism ? Is it, as some think, a legiti- 
mate plank in the platform of the Chris- 
tian apologist, and may we now re-affirm 
the old truths with a new certainty born 
of the discoveries of psychic science ‘and 
the cult of the supernormal ? Or is it, on 
the other hand, a dangerous and pernicious 
influence, inimical to the cause of true 
religion, and redolent of the fumes of that 
infernal chasm in which Dante found the 
diviners ? 

‘The answer probably lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. That some 
attempt should be made to find it appears 
eminently desirable at a time when the 
question has become vital for many 
thinking people. It is proposed in these 
papers to examine very briefly the loss 
and gain to the spiritual life involved in 
the various manifestations of the occult, 
and to base on the results of such examin- 
ation some conclusions as to the place 
which the psychic should occupy in the 
equipment of the Christian. 

We shall consider these manifestations 
in the following order :—(1) Spiritualism. 
(2) Mental Healing and New Thought. 
(3) Clairvoyance and Telepathy. 


I. 


The proudest boast of the ‘spiritualists 
is that, whereas the average religious man 
has to face the problem of a future life 
upon the slippery and uncertain ground 
of faith, they are firmly planted upon a 
rock of fact. Where he believes, they 
know. Where he professes to find com- 
fort for the loss of his dear ones in some 
such vague assurance as that ‘‘ the souls 
of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and there shall no evil touch them,”’ 
they can triumphantly point to the 
evidence of the senses. They have estab- 
lished communications with the unseen ; 
they have received actual messages from 
the dead; they can produce spirit-writing 
and spirit-photographs in proof of their 
assertions. But, even admitting that they 
have gained all this—and it is a very large 
admission—it is permissible to ask, on 
the other hand, what they have lost. 

In this connection, an ‘article by Mr. 
Charles Ozanne in the Hibbert Journal for 
last October is much to the point. It is 
an attempt to prove the veracity of spirit 
communications, not by the ordinary 
evidential method of citing instances in- 
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which the medium has, while in the 
trance state, referred to events which 
he could not possibly have known, but 
by the non-evidential method of showing, 
by quotations from the records of the 
American Society of Psychical Research, 
how perfectly the messages thus received 
‘* correspond with what should reasonably 
be expected, and with what we know of 
life here.’? This is the kind of thing 
which satisfies the expectations of Mr. 
Charles Ozanne, and purports to be 
genuine spirit utterances from ‘‘ the other 
side.’’ :—‘‘ Difficulties in the way of 
successful communication are carefully 
studied.’’ ‘‘ Caution is used in the work, 
and new methods are experimented with 
in the effort to improve communications. ’’ 


“The trouble with this work is that so | 


many get excited over the fact that they 
can communicate that they want to tell 
all they know at once, instead of thinking 
one word at a time.’’ And we are asked 
to admire the following as the deliverance 


of trained minds which have been through 


‘ the greatest and most startling extension 


of the field of experience that they have. 


HF 


ever known.’’ ‘‘ All in all I feel rather 
like the man at the ball in a football game. 
The interest is different, but the push and 
pull of mental energy is about the same. 

“* We are far from the gloom of the grave, 
and I used to think sometimes that it 
was that human element in the communica- 
tions which made the religious world 
balk at their acceptance. If the agonised 
cries of souls in Purgatory or triumphant 
strains of saints in Paradise had broken 
through the blue, the Church would have 
found its verification and been with us. 
But the members of the S.P.R. were 
neither saintly enough to get the Saints 
to descend nor devilish enough to com- 
municate with the damned, and so there 
was nothing left but to talk with those 
whom they had known, just folks, plain 
folks.”’ 

It may be true, as the writer urges, 
that such messages could not be the 
fabrications of an ignorant medium. But 
it is equally plain that they are exactly 
the kind of thoughts which would be 


conscious—of the expectant gentlemen 
assembled to receive the communications ; 
and, to the rank outsider, it seems highly 
probable that upon the blank, receptive 
mind of the medium is impressed, not a 
message from another life of larger know- 
ledge and insight, but merely a crystallisa- 
tion of the vague theories which are 
floating about in the brains of the group 
of able and benevolent investigators who 
surround her. In any case, we have no 
guarantee that these phenomena are not 
empty of all value and significance, scientific 
or spiritual, that they are not mere im- 
pressions left hovering in the atmosphere, 
and caught back again for a moment into 
visibility or audibility by the efforts of 
man :—phenomena from which it is as 
useless to try and construct any theory 
of Reality as it would be to argue the 
nature of a sound from the reverberations 
in the ear when it has ceased, or of 
sight from the image left upon the retina 
when the eye is closed. 

Our present purpose, however, is not 
to offer any theory as to spiritualistic 
phenomena, but, taking them for the. 
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moment on trust as genuine communica- 
tions from another world, to determine 
their spiritual value for man. I venture 
to think that the ordinary uninitiated 
reader of these messages will be fain to 
ery out, Tithonus-like, against so cruel 
an immortality: that he would prefer 
the darkness and extinction of the land 
where all things are forgotten to so weary 
and uninspiring a continuation of the 
earth-life, with its struggles and its failures, 
on the other side of death. But the 
fact that we do not like a thing is no 
argument against its truth. What can 


‘the non-spiritualist offer on the positive 


side for the illumination of the after-life ? 
What precious thing does he possess 
which the spiritualists have had to abandon 
in their eager looking for that which eye 
has not seen, and their ceaseless listening 
for that which ear has not heard? Miss 
Underhill in her book on Mysticism has 
spoken of ‘‘ the peculiar temper of mind, 
the cold intellectual arrogance, the in- 
tensely individual point of view which 
occult studies seem to induce by their 
conscious quest of exclusive power and 
knowledge, their implicit neglect of love.’’ 
Here, perhaps, we may find the answer 
to our question. For it is at this point 
that the babes and sucklings enter into 
their heritage, and gain foothold in a 
spiritual kingdom into which the most 
earnest and devoted investigator, qua 
investigator, has forfeited his right of 
entry. It is not necessary to be a mystic 
in order to experience a sense of union 
with the unseen, and with those who 
have transcended the old unsatisfactory 
media of the earth-life, far more intense 
than any appeal to eye or ear or touch 
could possibly induce. To the simple, 
loving heart, which, under the guidance 
of love and the religious sense, has known 
such a union as this, ‘‘ spiritualism ”’ 
simply appears the most material thing 
it has ever come across. To insist upon 
clinging to the fetters of the senses when 
there is another and a higher mode of 
apprehension which it may dimly grasp, 
and in the full light of which its dear 
ones live, is a deliberate substitution of 
the lower for the higher: a dragging back 
into the soiled and dusty sphere of the 
material of that which should for ever 
have superseded it. Tennyson was not 
voicing any emotion beyond the reach— 
though doubtless beyond the expression— 
of ‘the average man when he sang of his 


beloved dead :— 


Strange friend, past, present, and to be : 
Loved deeper, darklier understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee. 


: * 


My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now ; 
Tho’ mix’d with God and nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 


In vain the spiritualists may ask, Where 
is your proof? How do you know that 
you are not the victims of a pleasing 
delusion? The man who has never 
attempted the impossible task of appre- 


hending Reality by the senses replies 
| that he is content to walk by faith and 


not by sight: that, fleeting and elusive 


| speaker. 
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as his flashes of intuition may have been, 
he has known 


moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision. 


No mere vulgar wonder-working can 
compel his allegiance. It has been won 
long ago by that revelation of the divine 
which speaks through the experience of 
humanity. ‘‘ If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead. ’’ 


V. EK. CRArER. 


MAY MEETING MUSINGS. 


OLIveR WENDELL Horus suggested that 


the story of Samson slaying a thousand men 
| with the jawbone of an ass was commonly 


misinterpreted. It was evidently his idea 
that there was nothing miraculous about 
it; that it was, indeed, a commonplace 
transaction going on whenever an audience 
listened to a plausible but ill-informed 
Probably few of those who 
flock to the May meetings (which. have 
now their genesis in April) will be in the 
least perturbed at this possibility, yet 
surely it would be dreadful to contemplate 
the Recording Angel, now rather old 
fashioned, taking verbatin, reports of all 
the utterances! Much is written of the 
extraordinary amount of fiction which 
flows from English pens during the course 
of the year; it is a little strange that so 
few get in the least apprehensive about 
the volume of oratory which year by 
year, in season and out of season, 
assails the ears of long-suffering audiences. 
Yet the responsibility of the speaker can 
hardly be less than that of the writer. 
No doubt the newspaper is the most 
potent purveyor of opinions, but after 
the newspaper the public speaker, books 
being a bad third. Twenty people will 
listen to a speech to one who will read a 
book on the subject discussed, and it 
therefore becomes obvious that the speaker 
is in the position of a commander of 
ideas, he is the leader of backward minds 
into the forward line, and how important 
therefore it is that he should not pass 
bad intellectual coin on an easily gullible 
public like Professors Hankey and Pankey, 
the pillars of the Erewhonian faith in 
Samuel Butler’s delightful book. Any 
statement made goes into the hearers’ 
armoury of facts, and will be used to 
assail the Philistine in any future battle 
on this particular ground, and if ill chosen 
may return boomerang- like on the aula 
to his discomfiture! W. H. Mallock, 

‘« The New Republic,’’ describes a ainee 
party at which a menu not only of what 
was available to go into the month but 
what was expected to come out of it was 
prepared, and on one side of it was a list 
of the dishes and on the other a programme 
of the topics of conversation! This might 
certainly be a warning to some of the 
guests to expect intellectual indigestion, 
and that we suspect is what many will 
suffer from at the numerous assemblies 
which offer tempting morsels for the speech 
taster during this month of May. For 
every man who listens to a speaker is 
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surrounded by a shell, built round his 
mind, like the shell built by the nautilus, 
and composed of prejudices and_ pieces 
of information inadequately understood, 
and to pierce this shell is the hardest task 
of the man on the platform. If his mind 
were exactly attuned to the minds he 
was addressing how effectively it might 
play, but the differences between the 
minds of those he addresses is such that 
it must be like a violinist trying to tune 


his instrument into harmony with a thou-. 


sand others. He has arrived at his position 
through various channels, through books, 
through personal experience, and through 
interchange of ideas with others; this 
mental pabulum has been open to very 
few, and he has to crystallise into about 
twenty minutes what may have taken 
him twenty years to discover. Is it 
surprising that sometimes he fails, and 
that the speaker who may be the ripest 
in knowledge may also be something of a 
bore % i 
Thanks to the¥progress of education, 
however, speakers are becoming more 
appreciated, and they in their turn are 
less capable of imposing upon an audience. 
We do not hear so much of those ‘‘ wiry 
old Methuselahs,’’ of stories about the 
eleventh-hour conversions of ‘* infidels ’’ 
and the wickedness of the ‘* unbeliever ’’ 
which were once so popular at May meetings, 
although Mrs. Bradlaugh. Bonner has 
still occasionally to pursue and demolish 
some new fiction about her father. 
Mark Rutherford has given a char- 
acteristic address in this strain in his 
‘* Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.’’ The 
Rev. Thomas Broad describes Voltaire 
as one ‘‘ who on his death bed cried out 
in vain for that salvation which he had 
so impiously refused, and amidst shrieks 
of despair, which chilled with terror those 
who stood by him, was carried off by the 
Enemy of Souls to the lake that burneth 
with brimstone, where their worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched. (Sensa- 
tion.)’’ Mark Rutherford adds that this 
was a famous paragraph in one of Mr. 
Broad’s sermons preached on great occa- 
sions, and particularly when he supplied 
a metropolitan pulpit. The story had 
been contradicted twice in a local paper 
by a Frenchman, but Mr. Broad was con- 
tent to observe that its author was a 
Frenchman, and therefore probably an 
atheist ‘‘ with no consciousness of moral 
obligation.’? Truly did Lecky say that 
‘* Calumny is the homage which dogmatism 
has ever paid to conscience.’’ Hdmund 
Gosse, in his wonderful autobiography of 
childhood entitled ‘‘ Father and Son,’’ 
has a fine description of what was pro- 
bably a genuine ‘** May meeting.’’ It was 
a conference, he says, and ‘* the inter- 
minable ritual of prayers, hymns, and 
addresses left no impression on my memory, 
but my attention was suddenly stung into 
life by a remark. An elderly man, fat 
and greasy, with a voice like a bassoon 
and an imperturbable assurance, was 
denouncing the spread of infidelity, and 
the lukewarmness of professing Christians 
who refrained from battling the wicked- 
ness at their doors. They were like the 
Laodiceans, whom the Angel of the 
Apocalypse spewed out of his mouth. 
For instance, who, the orator asked, is now 
rising to check the outburst of idolatry in 


our midst? ‘ At this very moment,’ he 
went on, ‘ there is proceeding, unreproved, 
a blasphemous celebration of the birth 
of Shakespeare, a lost soul now suffering 
for his sins in Hell.’’’ To the comfort 
of the future critic Mr. Gosse, sen., after- 
wards expressed himself as hopeful, con- 
sidering ‘‘ that the light of salvation was 
widely disseminated in the land during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth,’’ that our 
national bard had, unknown to the world, 
found salvation before his death ! 

One thing perhaps will not occur to 
those who throng these annual gatherings, 
and that is how comparatively young is 
the privilege they enjoy. When we meet 
at election times, or to discuss some 
religious contention, we seldom recollect 
that it is not an ancient right. There were 
no large public meetings to decide the 
policy of the Parliamentary party in the 
Civil War, no demonstrations in favour 
of William of Orange at Tower Hill or 
Hyde Park! The first political public 
meeting was not held until 1769, and in 
1795 a law was actually passed pro- 
hibiting public meetings from taking place 
unless five days’ notice was inserted in a 
newspaper, giving the time, place, and 
object of the assembly, the notice had to 
be signed-by householders, and the original 
notice preserved for the scrutiny of the 
justices of the peace. Moreover, when the 
meeting took place any single justice might 
disperse it if anything were said calcu- 
lated to bring the Sovereign or Government 
into contempt, and the penalty of death 
could be inflicted if .more than twelve 
persisted in remaining after such order had 
been given! The liberties of public meet- 
ing and free speech were hard to win, 
and they must be retained at all costs. 

W. Kent. 


THE BOOK SEALED. 


Tue late 8. R. Crockett prefaced one 
of his stories by a parable of the buried 
life of man. The news of his passing hence 
at the age of fifty-three recalls the service 
in sweetening our outlook on life rendered 
by the Kailyard school. In days of 
pessimistic realism, when it was a fashion 
to paint life all in drabs and greys, Ian 
Maclaren, J. M. Barrie, and Crockett 
provided a powerful antidote in the shape 
of idealised commonplace which is the 
essence of romance. They furnished pic- 
tures of humble peasant life, and steeped 
them in the glamour of sentiment. They 
translated the pathos and humour of Burns 
into the story. We learnt to look at life 
through a window in Thrums, and caught 
gleam of eyes beneath a lilac sunbonnet, 
and listened to lovers’ whispers beside the 
bonnie briar bush. And although James 
Douglas tried to cure us by presenting 
Scotch life without romance, as in the 
‘* House with the Green Shutters,’’ the 


‘general reader has the incurable fault of 


preferring the light of Eden, even if it is 
false, to the truth shorn of the gleam. 
Life is too tangibly mean and sordid in 
many of its manifestations to permit 
censure of the artists who present the 
common human lot as it should be, clothed 
in poetic charm, etherealised and idealised, 


And even then the picture falls short of 
the imaginative standard. - 


‘“There is a certain book of mine, 
which no publisher has paid royalty upon, 


which has never yet been confined in 


spidery lines upon any paper, a book that 
is, nevertheless, the Book of my youth, of - 
In the chill of | 


my love, of my heart. 


May 16, 1914. 


type there never will be such a book, 


for it would need the blood of rubies and 
the life of diamonds crusted on ivory 
to set the title alone. 

“Mostly I see it in the late night- 
watches, when the twilight verges to 
the cock-crowing and the universe is 
silent, 
space of one hour. Then the pages 
of the book are opened a little; and 
as one that reads hungrily, hastily, at the 
bookstall of an impatient vendor a book 


he cannot buy, so I scan the idylls, the | 
epics, the dramas of the life of man written . 


in words which thrill me as I read. Some 


are fiercely tender, some yearning and se 
unsatisfying, some bitter in the mouth but 


afterward sweet in the belly. All are 
expressed in words so fit and chaste and 
noble, that each is an immortal poem 
which would give me deathless fame— 
could I, alas! but remember. . . Once 
more I have clutched, and missed, and 
forgotten. The imagination of my heart 
is left unto me desolate. 
and heard, must go and sit down to my 
plain, saltless tale.” 

Every author has such an ideal book, 
the book that he has never written, the 
book that is finer than he can write. It 
is to such an ideal sermon the preacher 
sits down every week, but he rises from 
a desert strewn with platitudes, It is 
such a picture the artist ever hopes and 
ever despairs to paint, and his canvases 
bear witness how he fails. Even the voice- 
less have their book sealed. The last 
thing to which the average man would 
confess is the wicket gate that leads into 
the wild woods where the fairies hold court. 


A young poet has died in the heart of every | 


man of forty, it is said. Yet he comes to 
life every spring and at odd moments 
when— 


. . . There’s a sunset touch, 
fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s 
death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 


Every business man fettered to the grind- 
stone has his alter ego camping on the 
prairies and fishing in distant streams. 
Every childless woman has in the world 
of dreams a child of adorable grace, who 
is her own bonnie wee mannie or girlie. 
Every ugly crooked man has the im- 
perishable desire of being beloved by an 
altogether beautiful woman. Who would 
care to bring up to the light the foolish 
ambition that will not die, but in this 
life will never effectuate itself? Why 
should the victim of a halting utterance 
glow beneath the vision of holding a crowd 
enthralled by his tumultuous eloquence ? 
Why should the clumsy-fingered imagine 
himself playing a violin or piano concerto 
buoyed up as by a rising tide of melodious 
waters? Without the slightest artistic 
deftness, a churl will permit fancies of his 
picture, his sculpture, his architectural 


A 


fane, the cynosure of admiring multitudes, — 


$F Vin te 


And I who saw — 


stirless, windless, for about the Fe 


nm 
et 4 


May 16, 1914. 
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Where does the narrow soul harbour his 
hosts”of angels ? The psychological justi- 
fication relates to what the late Professor 
Wm. James, of Harvard, claimed to be the 
greatest discovery made within the last 
hundred years in the realm ofmind. It is 
the demonstration that human conscious- 
ness is only a part of man’s whole self; 
that all we are does not come within the 
mind’s range of activity; that “ there is 
actually and literally more life in our total 
soul than we are at any time aware of.” 
The humped camel of our more extensive 
being cannot pass through the needle’s 
eye of the brain. There are bonded stores 
that never suffer exchange over the 
counter. Our atmosphere holds in solu- 
tion more moisture than falls in the daily 
showers. In reserve, in abeyance may lie 
the poet and the orator. We all have 
resources upon which we have never 
drawn. With what result? With the 
result that we have a thousand reasons 
the Reason never knows; that we have 
moods, longings, ideals which nothing in 
our common daily life may justify. 
For still, from time to time, vague and 
forlorn, 
From the soul’s subterranean depth 
upborne, 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
Come airs and floating echoes, and con- 
vey 
A melancholy unto all our day. 


Who knows what shrine is hidden in 
a turn of the mountain road in the estate 
of the vilest? How may we judge by 
fragmentary revelations the unplumbed 
depths of the total being ? And in dealing 
with ourselves, the hardest portion of 
fate’s allotment, have we not to remember 
in face of our despairing limitations the 
unchartered domain beyond our ken ? 
Perchance what is but faith here is clear 
assurance there; what is but instinct 
here, is memory there; what is but 
intuition here is there knowledge face to 
face; and what is but perplexity here 
is that total understanding there, and total 
acceptance and acquiescence. 

And in the wood beyond the edge of the 
world perchance our chained powers, 
having slipped the leash, have pursued and 
captured the White Hart with the antlers 
of gold, and the sound we heard a moment 
ago is the herald of the victor’s return. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


HOSPITALITY IN WHIT-WEEK. 


Srr,—A considerable number of min- 
isters have intimated that they purpose 
attending the Anniversary Meetings in 


London in Whit-week, and many of them | 


are applying for hospitality. Mrs. Her- 
bert-Smith, on behalf of the Women’s 
League, has very kindly obtained’ offers 
from hostesses ; but there are still several 
ministers unprovided for. It is possible 


that this letter may reach the eye of some 
hostess in or near London who may not 
otherwise be aware of the need, in which 
case I shall be greatly obliged if she will 
communicate with me at Hssex Hall. 

May I add that in the course of another 
week, tickets for the Hssex Hall Lecture 
and for the Conversazione will be forwarded 
to all ministers and delegates whose 
names have reached the office 2? Members 
of the. Association who desire to attend 
the Lecture by the Dean of St. Paul’s 
on Wednesday forenoon, June 3, should 
send a halfpenny-stamped and addressed 
envelope to the Secretary, Essex Hall, not 
later than May 25, after which date non- 
members and the general public may 
obtain tickets in the order of application.— 
Yours, &c., 
W. Copetann Bowlin. 
Essex Hall, London, May 14. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. By Hugh 
Walker, LL.D., and Mrs. Hugh Walker. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press. 3s, net. 

WHATEVER influences may have pre- 
dominated in the literatures of other 
times, it will hardly be denied that the 
influence of religion can be most clearly 
traced in the great Victorian writings. 
In their ‘‘ Outlines of Victorian Litera- 
ture,’ Professor Hugh Walker and Mrs. 
Hugh Walker have attempted to depict 
the authors of the period ** not merely as 
writers, but as men’’ (see Preface), and 
the biographical element thus introduced 
yields a vividness of presentment which 
is too often absent from literary surveys 
of the kind. Readers of Professor 
Walker’s exhaustive and brilliant work, 
‘‘The Literature of the Victorian Era ”’ 
(1910), on which the present book is based, 
will recall the unusual amount of atten- 
tion therem given to philosophical and 
theological tendencies, as these are re- 
flected in both the prose writers and the 
poets of the time. The same recognition 
of speculative aspects is to be found in 
the smaller work, and any loss of detailed 
treatment now observable is more than 
compensated by a greater concentration 
upon outstanding personalities and move- 
ments. 

Starting with the introduction of the 
German spirit into England, our authors 
give a particularly graphic and well- 
balanced account of Thomas Carlyle. 
‘* No one else,’’ they contend, ‘‘ did so 
much to make the literature of his age what 
it became,’’ since it was he, more than 
any man, who ‘“‘ naturalised German 
thought in England.’?. There are some 
brief but wise allusions to the Carlyle 
marriage controversy, which certain de- 
criers of the great) Chelsea teacher would 
do well to ponder, while the real force 
of the Carlylean message is brought out 
with admirable clearness in a passage 


which must be quoted in its entirety : 


“* Carlyle’s profound belief in strength, 
as symbolised for him by men like Crom- 
well and Frederick, has alienated many. 


They do not see that the terms ‘ might’ 
and ‘ right,’ in his use of them are inter- 
changeable. If we give them centuries 
to try it in, Carlyle holds that we may 
Say indifferently ‘might is right’ or 
‘right is might.’ The universe is just, 
and, in the long run, right is bound to 
triumph. But the triumph must be won 
by effort. Carlyle kept always before 
his eyes the need of fighting for justice 
and truth. These were the chief articles 
of his faith.’’ 

In addition to the Carlyle sketch, the 
earlier pages of the volume contain some 
illuminating notes on various theologians, 
philosophers, and scientists of the period. 
Dr. Chalmers and John Henry Newman 
are the chief theologians treated; the 
first-named ‘‘ deserves to be remembered 
for the things he did, rather than for the 
books he wrote,’’ while the Oxford leader 
has long been an acknowledged literary 
genius. It is affirmed that the refinement 
and strength which we associate with 
Newman’s style must be regarded as 
attributes of his character also. A theo- 
logian of medizval type, and anti-German 
to the core, he set himself from the first 
vehemently to withstand the spread of 
liberal ideas. In the section devoted 
to philosophers are to be found some 
noteworthy remarks on John Stuart Mill, 
T. H. Green, Edward Caird, and Dr. 
Martineau. Mills’ beauty of character 
and his zeal for civic liberty are accentu- 
ated. Though, on the literary side, he 
produced in his ‘‘ System of Logic’’ a 
work of far-reaching influence, Mill 
throughout showed himself impervious 
to that idea of evolution which was the 
dominant thought of his century; he 
wrote as if that idea did not exist. The 
two Hegelians, Green and Caird, adopted 
widely different methods of teaching; 
Green strove to illustrate his point by 
criticising some philosopher (e.g., Hume) 
whose thought was at variance with his own, 
while Caird aimed rather at developing 
his thesis through the exhibition of 
similarities between himself and another. 
Of Caird it is asserted that ‘‘ he made no 
converts by violence, but probably 
no man who understood his lectures 
failed to be permanently influenced by 
him.’’ Readers of Tue Ingurrer will 
appreciate the sympathetic allusions, in 
this same philosophical section, to Dr. 
Martineau and his writings; not only are 
Martineau’s books specified as establish- 


ing him in the front rank, but it is further 


maintained that ‘‘he has a claim for 
remembrance in his high-mindedness, and 
in the simple integrity of his life.’ In 
the account of scientific leaders, due 
homage is paid to Herbert Spencer, 
Darwin, and Huxley. The greatness of 
his conception of his task marks Spencer 
as a wonderful man, whatever the limits 
of his actual achievement.- Darwin, the 
greatest biologist of his age, was not 
naturally gifted as regards literary expres- 
sion, but through immense effort he 
eventually attained, in a wonderful degree, 
the power of simple attractive narration, 
Huxley supplemented Darwin on the 
anatomical side, and was, moreover, the 
‘* oladiator-general of science ’’—using his 
brilliant powers as an essayist to interpret 
life and to criticise old theories in the 
light of modern science. 
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Coming to the chapter on poetry, we 
find it mainly concerned, of course, with 
Tennyson and Browning. It is to these 
real masters of song that we turn for the 
poetical expression of nineteenth century 
religious feeling, rather than to the hymn- 
writers and nominally religious poets ; 
for, as it 1s shrewdly observed, ‘‘ though 
the spirit of our highest poetry is essenti- 
ally religious, in our religious. verse we 
do not find the highest poetry.’’ In the 
very interesting account of Tennyson 
there are some suggestive remarks upon 
the vexed question of ‘‘ The Idylls’’ ; 
the poet has been censured for borrowing 
so much from the ‘‘ Mabinogion’’ and 
from Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,’’ but 
this blame is not just, seeing that ‘‘ these 
great stories of romance... are the 
poetical inheritance of the world,’’ and 
‘* have a different message for each genera- 
tion’’; it is ‘“‘the privilege of new 
poets to express the message in the 
language of their times. . . . Shakespeare 
acted on the same principle as Tennyson, 
and so did the great Greek tragedians.”’ 
The excellences of. Tennyson are most 
apparent in his shorter poems, though 
‘* In Memoriam’’ (to name one of his 
longer ventures) is full of word-jewels and 
makes an almost universal appeal in the 
religious sense; never a convert to the 
strictly realistic method, in old age he 
‘* game into much closer contact with the 
workaday world than in the beginning 
of his career.’? Robert Browning’s poeti- 
cal maturity was reached almost at a 
bound, when, at the age of twenty-three, 
he issued ‘* Paracelsus ’’ ; in later years 
he never wrote anything more full of 
genius than this poem with its splendours- 
of thought and diction, while its two 
principles of love and knowledge (love 
being given the priority) are the principles 
that run through the’ whole of his work. 
According to our authors it is in ‘* Rabbi 
Ben Ezra’’ that the poet most clearly 
expresses hig faith; he wishes us to see 
that ‘‘ the purest religion is of any creed 
or none.’ As a playwright, Browning 
was not very successful, but in ‘‘ dramatic 
monologue’? he discovered a literary 
form peculiarly adapted to his genius. 
Among minor poets, Clough and Matthew. 
Arnold are noticed as giving utterance. to 
that vague religious yearning, which, 
in a particular atmosphere of doubt and 
questioning, prevailed about the middle 
of the century. 

Conditions of space prevent more than 
the barest allusion to those later sections 
of the book which deal with distinguished 
novel-writers, historians, biographers, and 
critics. Scattered among the many admir- 
able expositions of individual authors 
will be found some striking comments on 
literature in general; to one of these 
attention may be drawn in coneluding 
this brief notice of a very stimulating 
volume. Pointing to what certain women 
novelists of this country have achieved, 
our authors declare that in no other 
sphere of literature do women reach the 
highest place; «there hag never been a: 
female Shakespeare, but the famous 
French critic Scherer finds George Eliot 
the first of English novelists, and he is 
not alone in this’ judgment.’’ 


JONATHAN NIp3Lp. 
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AGAINST ALCOHOL. 
THE popular edition of Mr. Guy Hayler’s 


book on ‘‘ Prohibition Advance in All 
Lands ’’ (International Prohibition Con- 
federation, 133, Salisbury-square, E.C., 


price ls. 6d.), should be added to the 
working library of all social reformers. 
They may or may not agree with the policy 
of total prohibition of trade in alcoholic 
drinks, but they cannot fail to learn here 
many facts as to the state of things now 
existing in the principal countries of the 
world, or to meet with many valuable 
suggestions arising from the record of 
various temperance efforts. The book is 
not free from misprints, and perhaps 
a keen critic might detect statistical 
errors here and there ; but it bears evidence 
of a genuine effort to gather into focus 
a world-wide movement the importance 
of which can hardly be over-rated. We can 
only mention here two or three of its 
more striking revelations. The progress 
of total prohibition is greatest, oddly 
enough, in some of the countries where 
one might expect more indulgence in ‘“ nips 
to keep out the cold,’’ e.g., Iceland, Green- 
land, and the Faroe Islands; and Den- 
mark is advancing toward the same line 
as her dependencies. Again, in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, the tendency is 
equally evident towards a stringent policy 
—not forced upon the people by grand- 
motherly rulers, but often more vigorous in 
popular demand than in legislative action. 
A noteworthy resolution was carried in 
the Russian Duma last year. As readers 
probably know, the trade in vodka, the 
national alcoholic drink, is a government 
monopoly in Russia—a position which was 
no doubt set up, not merely to secure 
lucrative profits, but in order to combat 
the worst evils of intemperance; but it 
has been attended, evidently, with very 
deplorable results. The Duma resolved 
that the following label should be placed 
on all vodka bottles: “‘ Man! Although 
thou hast bought this spirit, yet know that 
thou drinkest poison which destroys thee. 
Before it is too late, never buy another 
bottle. (Signed) Minister of Finance.’’ 
The Reicherat—is it strange to say ?— 
over-ruled this proposal, but at last,'for very 
shame, it agreed to remove the arms of the 
Empire from the labels. Another singular 
symptom is the boycott of spirits set up 
from time to time by the Socialists on the 
Continent, notably in Germany, Austria, 
and Belgium. How effectual this boycott 
can be is shown by the fact that in Ger- 
many, in five months of 1909-10 the con- 
sumption of ‘‘ Schnapps ’’ fell off by 
over 31 percent. That this step was taken 
merely to embarrass the Exchequer cer- 
tainly does not lessen its significance ; but 
the very notable fact has to be added, that 
many of the workmen having for political 
reasons learned to abstain, -continue to 
abstain for reasons of the better health 
and welfare generally that resulted from 
the practice. Last year the Belgian 
strike, which was practically a general 
one, was remarkable for the absence of 
rioting, due to its being a ‘‘ teetotal ’’ 
strike of this kind. The condition of 
affairs in France is an anxious one in 
many ways, and not least in regard to the 
enormous increase of alcoholic drinking 
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that has taken place in recent years, with 
the inevitable result of increased disease 
and crime. Our space will not permit of 
further illustration, we can only commend 
the work to the careful attention of all 
good citizens. They simply cannot afford 
to be indifferent to the appalling evils due 
to intoxicating drinks, or to the sinister 
power in the State wielded by those who 
profit by them. 
; AV Gr ek 
Se ee, 


Tur Duke Litta, whose new novel, “ Mon- t 


) 


signor Villarosa,’’? we noticed last week, 
is a man of keen social sympathies, though 
his efforts to put certain ideals into prac- 
tice have not always had the most fortunate 
results. He is, according to M. A. B., 
the last member of a historical Lombard 
family, and some fifteen years ago, alter 
prolonged travels abroad, in the course 
of which he had frequent intercourse with 
Bebel and von Wolman and others of 
German Socialism, he settled down in the 
ancient castle of his ancestors with the 
intention of putting his creed of Socialism 
into practice. He accordingly withdrew 
all the large estate round his castle from 
its former tenants and gave it up for 
cultivation to 137 families of his peasants. 
At first the experiment gave excellent 
results, and the economic condition of the 
labourers improved greatly; but the 
experiment came to complete failure 
through, it is said, the influence of the 
Socialist leaders, who induced the peasants 
to claim ownership and refuse to work. 
The Duke was much affected, and acknow- 
ledged that his dream had vanished, being 
persuaded that the peasants’ ignorance 
still made collectivism impossible. What 
is his present attitude to the agrarian 
agitation can be seen clearly from the 


present book. 
* ok * 


AnotHerR book by Dr: Hugo Minster- 
berg, whose ‘‘ Psychology and Crime ”’ 
appeared last year, has just been published 


by Mr. Fisher Unwin, under the title 


‘* Psychology and Social Sanity.’ Dr. 
Minsterberg, who was born at Dantzig 
in 1863, was educated at the Dantzig 
Gymnasium and at the Universities of 
Leipsic and Heidelberg. He was then 
appointed to an assistant professorship 
at Freiburg, but in 1892 he crossed the 
Atlantic to take up the duties of Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory at Harvard University, 
positions which he still holds. 


<> — 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. T. & T. CrarKk :—Music in the 
Church: the Rev. G. Wauchope Stewart, 
B.D. 1s. 6d. net. 


Mr. A. C. Firrenp :—Knowledge as the 
Door: Dr. James Porter Mills. 1s. net. 


Messrs. HopprrR & STouGHTON :—Ponta- — 


teuchal Criticism: D. C. Simpson, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. - 


Mr. Cuartes H. Ketty :—Herod’s Temple : 
its New Testament Associations and its Actual 
Structure: W. Shaw Caldecott. 6s. Outline 
Lecture on Herod’s Temple: W. Shaw Calde- 
cott. ls. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co, :—The Life of 
Walter Bagehot: Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
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12s. 6d. net. Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criti- 
cism : W. Sanday, D.D. 6d. net. 

Messrs. W. Riper & Son, Lrp. :—Spirit 
Psychometry. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. Fisnpr Unwin :—Collected Essays of 
Rudolf Eucken: Edited and translated by 
Meyrick Booth. 10s. 6d. net. Psychology 
and Social Sanity: Hugo Mimsterberg. 5s. 
net. f 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 
TV.—Tue Srory or rue Birtu or WIspom. 


STORY-TELLING was one of the great gifts 
possessed by the people of ancient Greece. 
Nearly all the fairy stories that we love so 
well had their origin among the people of 
that far-off time. Even ‘‘ Jack the Giant- 
killer’? may be traced back to Hermes 
and his combat with the dragon, and all 
of our wonder tales have, at any rate, 
a family connection with the myths of 
pagan days. 

lt is to one of these ancient stories 
that the broken statues of the Parthenon 
belong. In our day we should scarcely 
imagine that great art would be used for 
the purpose of illustrating the stories of 
the nursery; but that is because those 
stories have lost their meaning. In ancient 
Greece, however, it was different, for the 
stories were invented in order to illustrate 
the greatest and highest truths known. 
If you will remember that Zeus and 
Athena were the chief figures represented 
in the Parthenon carvings, you will see 
how they fit into the following story. 

Long, long ago, when men had scarcely 

learnt how to be wiser than the animals 
of the field, Zeus, the greatest of gods, 
was not well. As he sat upon his throne 
among the clouds a heaviness was upon 
his brow, for he was worried and in pain. 
He had a very severe headache, and came 
to the conclusion that his trouble was due 
to the fact that his head was too full of 
wisdom. None of it was shared ‘by the 
* creatures of his universe. Brooding over 
the situation, he saw that if he could 
be relieved of some of it his creatures 
would become a noble race, for they 
would be sharers of his wisdom and grow 
out of animal propensities into a divine 
humanity. So he resolved to devise means 
whereby his great wisdom should be shared. 
But he had difficulty in knowing how the 
operation could be accomplished. We 
smile as we think of the realistic simplicity 
of the ancient Greeks in imagining the 
details of this story. To-day we would 
never dream of thinking God had anything 
like a headache. Yet we cannot but 
admit that the idea was very expressive. 
Of course, if God is the origin of all things, 
he alone would be possessed of all the 
wisdom of the universe before it was given 
to man; but we would scarcely be bold 
enough to carry our thought so far as to 
- imagine all that wisdom reposing within 
God’s head: We know now that we can 
only think of God having a head like 
human beings as a figure of speech. 

The story went on to say that Zeus 

bethought him of the god Vulcan, who 
had performed many deeds for him, for 
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he was skilled in all kinds of craftsmanship, 
and, among other things, knew well how 
to use the axe and hammer. Being the 
greatest of all gods, Zeus could command 
the services of all the lesser gods, and 
accordingly he sent for Vulcan and asked 
him to open his forehead and so liberate 
wisdom. Needless to say, Vulcan did not 
like the task set him to do; but he had to 
obey. And the Greeks tell that Vulcan 
aimed an accurate and steady blow at the 
head of Zeus, and that when the opening 
was made Athena came out, fully grown 
and completely armed. Wisdom was in 
that way born to the world, according to 
Greek mythology. And that is why the 
Greeks called Athena the goddess of 
wisdom, and erected the great temples 
like the Parthenon in honour of their 
wonderful patroness of all wise things. 

If ever you are at an exhibition of 
ancient Greek vases, look out for a quaint 
design illustrating this strange story. It 
was frequently painted on the red vases 
with black figures, touched up with lines 
of white. Zeus will be seen seated upon 
his throne; with a woman’s head and 
body emerging from the top of his head. 
And in front of him will be seen a powerful, 
bearded figure with an adze in his raised 
hand. You will then know how the ancient 
Greeks pictured the coming of wisdom 
into the world. 

A group of figures similar in design 
to this once stood in the central place of 
the Parthenon pediment, about which we 
were thinking in our last talk. But the 
marble statues are now lost, and we have 
no copy of them. We can only conclude 
that they were placed somewhat like the 
figures on the red vases, which you may 
find in the British Museum. 

It seems very strange, and not alto- 
gether pleasing, to think of blows being 
aimed at the great god. We can scarcely 
regard them as blows of anger or any kind 
of viciousness; for they were invited by 
Zeus himself. If we think of them as 
part of Vulcan’s ordinary occupation, we 
are not so surprised, for then they just 
mean that the great God had asked Vulcan 
to direct his activities towards the highest 
he would know. Vulcan would usually 
be employed making shields and armour ; 
and we can imagine that he would mostly 
do this work with no further thought than 
that of engaging in his daily tasks. But 
Zeus here tells him to think of the highest 
god in his efforts; and when he does so 
he produces wisdom. That is the thought 
the whole of this strange myth was worked 
out to emphasise. Wisdom comes to the 
world when our activities are directed 
towards God. It is so easy to go through 
hfe, doing our daily tasks without a 
thought of God. We have to perform 
those tasks and meet often discourage- 
ments and disappointments, and we usually 
think of them simply as bothers which 
hinder our doing what we would like to 
do. If, instead of acting in this way, 
we were to consider them in the light of 
God, we should become wise. That is the 
lesson the Greeks taught the world when 
they invented this story of the Birth of 
Athena. The story was first told in the 
very early days of Greek civilisation, and 
was treasured by them all through the 
ages of development, right on to the days 
of the higher Greek glory. We may think 
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it crude and perhaps repulsive, but it 
satisfied them always as representing the 
only way the world achieves wisdom, 
namely, by directing all efforts not merely 
for the immediate purpose at hand, but 
towards God: in everything that we are 
called upon to do, to try to find God. 
Lucxinc TAVENER. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mr. Rueerr Porrer. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we chronicle 
the death of Mr. Rupert Potter at the 
advanced age of 81 years. From 1848 
to 1851 he was a lay student of Manchester 
New College, then established in Manches- 
ter, graduating B.A. in the latter year in 
the University of London, and coming 
under the influence of the Rev. John 
James Tayler and Dr. Martineau, then on 
its teaching stafi. He also attended Mr. 
Tayler’s ministry at the Upper Brook- 
street Free Church, Manchester, and his 
own attachment to our church life owed 
much to that early experience, while, 
as one of the family of Mr. Edmund 
Potter, of Dinting, Glossop, he was con- 
nected with Hyde Chapel, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Charles Beard. On 
being called to the Bar, and settling in 
London, he found his Alma Materremoved 
there to its new home at University Hall 
in 1853; and it is in the memory of stu- 
dents of Manchester New College, during 
its tenancy in the Hall, how regularly 
he kept in touch with it by attending at its 
debates, and what an earnest part he took 
in them, speaking with a fluency all his 
own. He became’once more an attendant 
in Mr. Tayler’s services during his joint 
ministry with Dr. Martineau at Little 
Portland-street Chapel, retaining to the 
end close association with it, and being 
a generous subscriber to its funds and 
those of the Portland Schools. In later 
years he was a devoted member of Essex 
Church. He, at the same time, never 
severed his early ties with the North 
County of his birth, which were renewed 
and strengthened by his marriage to a 
daughter of Mr. John Leech, of Staly- 
bridge. He was a contributor to the funds 
of the Glossop Chapel, built by his father, 
and a constant supporter of the Stalybridge 
Chapel and Schools. 

A man of leisure, he used his leisure well. 
One of his favourite occupations was photo- 
graphy, and in this he attained rare 
excellence. Proofs of it are to be found 
in the portraits he took. When John 
Bright and the Rev. William Gaskell 
used to share his hospitality in the High- 
lands, and to fish in his salmon river, he 
made use of the opportunity, and obtained 
about the very best likenesses of them 
extant. Moreover, he executed photo- 
graphic reproductions of many pictures 
of Sir John Millais (a personal friend and 
guest of his also in the Highlands), which 
appear in his son’s biography. They are 
splendidly done with great labour and care. 
He was well known to some of the first men 
of the day as their kind host, or at the Re- 
form Club, of which he was one of the 
oldest members. There was indeed in him 
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much of what’ constitutes a true Christian 
gentleman, with the culture and refinement 
the words convey. His artistic nature, 
which in him took form in the beauty of 
his photographic art, is inherited by his 
daughter, Mrs. Heelis, best known as 
Beatrix Potter, whose charming . animal 
books are the delight of untold thousands 
of children, The funeral took place on 
Tuesday at Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. 
H. HE. D. 


Mr. JosepH Hancock Forrustsr, J.P. 


We regret to record the death on the 
5th inst. at his residence, 51, Charlotte- 
road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, of Mr. 
J. H. Forrester, J.P., a life-long member of 
the Old Meeting Church, in whose Sunday 
school he had received a large part of his 
early education, and where he had acted 
for several years as senior warden, and for 
many years as trustee and member of the 
church committee. He was an ex-Chairman 
of the Birmingham: Board of Guardians, 
on which he was first elected in 1884; a 
co-opted member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the city; a Justice of the Peace ; 
and was active in numerous offices of 
philanthropy and merey. He was also 
for more than forty years a member of the 
National Independent Order of Oddfellows, 
becoming Grand Master in 1881-2, and 
presiding at the annual meeting which 
was held at Scarborough that year. 

In the unavoidable absence of the 
minister, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
the Rev. H. H. Johnson, formerly minister 
of Waverley-road Church, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, and an intimate friend of the 
deceased, conducted the service on Satur- 
day, the 9th inst., at the Old Meeting 
Church. In the course of his address 
to a large congregation of friends and 
representatives of Birmingham’s public life, 
he remarked: ‘‘ Few..of your public- 
minded citizens—and Birmingham can 
have a legitimate pride in haying produced 
a great number, to whom the Old Meeting 
Church and the Church of the Messiah have 
contributed a considerable proportion— 
could have been more prodigal of them- 
selves in good works than was he. He was 
one of the worthiest men in your city—a 
quiet, persistent force in all that tended 
toward civic righteousness. If I were to 
try to estimate his character I should 
say that his dominant characteristics were 
-—a most warm heart, a natural good 
cheer, a sterling veracity, a shrewd com- 
mon sense, and a never-wearying endeavour 
to do all the good he could in all possible 
ways. The last day of his life—aged 
75—was typical. In the morning he sat 
on the Bench at Selly Oak, in the afternoon 
and early evening he devoted himself to 
his business; and at 8 p.m. he attended 
a meeting at St. Luke’s Church in connec- 
tion with his work on the Birmingham 
Education Committee, having a sudden 
and fatal seizure shortly after his return 
home. He died, as he would have wished, 
in harness. He bids us follow him, to be 
as worthy citizens as he, and, whether 
success or failure attend us, to march on 
breast forward in the sure and certain hope 
that the souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of God and that their reward is 
sure.’ The interment took place at the 
Key Hill Cemetery. 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL’ 
NEWS. 
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HOPE STREET CHURCH, LIVERPOOL 
[From a CoRRESPONDENT. | 


WHEN one revisits scenes after the lapse 
of long years, and the occasion is of a 
nature to quicken the emotions, it 1s 
natural that there should be a stir of old 
memories. So it was with the writer last 
Sunday morning. As the organ pealed, 
and a congregation of new worshippers 
assembled, he looked round at the familiar 
walls, and as his gaze rested on the still 
empty pulpit it seemed to be occupied by 
former tenants. There was the genial 
Charles Wicksteed, smiling blandly through 
his spectacles. Only one sentence of his 
many sermons remains in the memory (it 
was prior to the days of the Higher Criti- 


‘a great responsibility. They must be true 


cism). He was speaking of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, ‘‘ which shall not be for- 
given of men neither in this world nor in 
that which is to come.’’ < But,’’ said the 
preacher, ‘‘ what of the world after ?’’ 
It was the originality of this remark which, 
I suppose, fixed it in the memory. Then 
came the Rev. HE. M. Geldart, whom the 
congregation took directly from his curacy 
in the Church of England. One Sunday 
morning a tall, distinguished looking 
gentleman, whom no one seemed to know, 
after morning service expressed a desire 
to be introduced to the preacher. He 
proved to be the Rev. E. Everett Hale, of 
Boston. Among the occasional occupants 
was the Rev. Robert Collyer. “ Now let 
us all sing this hymn together,” said he 
at the close of his discourse. But, alas for 
his Methodist fervour! The tune selected 
was far beyond the reach of any but the 
choir seated in the organ gallery at the 
end of the building, so the look of eager 
fervour gave place to one of abandoned’ 
hope. The Revs. R. Suffield and C. 
Voysey both preached here soon after 
their secession from their respective com- 
munions, and it was from this pulpit that 
the Rev. C. Bears preached at the first 
ageregate Sunday School service. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, who was the first incumbent, we 
never heard from this pulpit, but he made 
a remarkable speech in the school-room 
adjoining. Said the editor of a weekly 
Liverpool paper to the writer: ‘‘ Can you 
follow him? I can’t. He seems to begin 
thinking where others leave off.” The 
other guest on this occasion was a Church 
of England minister from Cheshire. He 
made a short speech, and then sat down, 
explaining that he felt overweighted. 
“But I can crow on my own dunghill,” 
he added. The subsequent history of the 
church we know only by report. It in- 
cluded the short but tender ministry of the 
Rev. C. Perry, and the longer brilliant one 
of the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. The build- 
ing itself is unchanged, the only thing to 
denote the lapse of time being the tablets 
on the walls, including three marble ones 
to the memory of Dr. Martineau, the Rey. 
R. A. Armstrong, and H. W. Meade-King, 
who have all passed away during the 
present century. 

Now we are present to welcome one of 
another generation, and perhaps of another 
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order of thought. The spirit remains the 
same, but the form changes, as he was © 
shortly to say in a sermon of striking 
eloquence and fervour.. The Rev. Stanley 
A. Mellor bears a name long familiar in 
the ministry, and he himself promises to 
add lustre to it. To readers of THE 
Inquirer he is already well known. 
After a distinguished student’s career he 
settled at Rotherham, and from thence 
was called to Warrington, where his 
ministry has apparently been all too short 
for the congregation there. But their loss 
is likely to be Liverpool’s gain. “Speaking 
from the text, ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty,’’ Dr. Mellor 
reminded his hearers of the noble founda- 
tion of their Church. Faith in freedom, 
freedom in faith; and that faith involved 


to the spirit of religion, and that could 
only be secured by constant living commu- 
nion with God. Their freedom must be = 
threefold: freedom of the mind, freedom’ BY 
of the soul, freedom from self. Unless self a 
was conquered life was a prison-house, and 
God could not dwell where base desires and sf 
low ambitions had place. Emancipate the 
self, and existence became changed from 
dulness to romance; from monotony to 
adventure; from struggle to daring en- 
deavour with God, and the hierarchy of 
heaven as witnesses. These are only a 
few of many striking passages in a sermon 4 
which we venture to say promises a fruit- 

ful ministry. There were too few young 
people in the church, but Dr. Mellor will, 
we think, be able to appeal to these, who, — 
while no less earnest than their forefathers, 
look on the problems of life with different 
eyes. 

There was a full choir, the singing com- 
pared favourably with forty years ago, and 
at the close of the sermon the anthem, 
“The Peace of Jerusalem,” was beauti_ 
fully rendered. 


WESTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN | 
CHURCHES. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS AT ILMINSTER. 

Tue annual assembly of the Western 
Union of Unitarian Churches was held at — 
Ilminster on Thursday, May 7, when ae 
delegates from all parts of the wide area 
covered by the Union, extending from 
Plymouth to Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
Trowbridge and Bridport, were present. 
The day’s proceedings began with a 
service in the Old Meeting Chapel con- 
ducted by the Rev. HE. Stanley Russell. 
About a hundred delegates and friends 
attended the luncheon, at which Colonel 
M. Locke Blake, J.P., ©.C., presided. — 
The toast, ‘‘ Success to the Western 
Union,’’ having been proposed by the 
Chairman, and responded to by the Rev. 
J. McDowell, the Mayor of Wells, Mr. 
G. W. Wheeler, submitted the toast of 
‘¢ Civil and Religious Liberty.’’ In the — 
course of his speech he made special 
reference to the great unrest in the civil 
and religious life of the present time, and 
to the set-back given by the Kikuyu con- 
troversy to the tendency, towards a 
broader Christianity. The Rev. A. Cun- 
liffe Fox, of Bath, in responding, said he 
trusted that they would esteem civil and 
religious liberty so highly that they would — 
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put into practice their professions, and 


be always on the side of the oppressed 
and of those who had few or no chances 
to make the best of themselves. The 
business meeting was held in the after- 
noon, Mr. C. Harold Goodland presiding. 
The Chairman congratulated the congre- 
gation upon the renovation of the chapel 
and the installation of the new organ. 
Much sympathy was expressed for the 
. Rev. H. Austin in the sad loss he had 
sustained by the death of his son, the Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin, also regret at the 
departure from their midst of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, whose generosity they 
would always remember with gratitude. 
The Rev. Rudolf Davis, the secretary and 
district minister, presented the 68th 
annual report, which recorded the grati- 
fying fact that the response to the appeal 
for special donations to meet a deficit 
‘on the previous year’s accounts had been 
instant and generous, and before the date 
of the annual.assembly a sum of £65 was 
received, more than enough to ensure the 
payment in full of all grants to aided 
churches. During the year the President 
had visited and conducted service in most 
of the aided and some of the unaided 
churches, and this had been found help- 
ful by the various congregations. The 
financial statement, also presented by 
the secretary in the absence of Mr. J. 
Kenrick Champion (hon. treasurer), showed 
a balance on the year’s workings of 
£5 18s. 4d. The adoption of the reports, 
moved by the Chairman and seconded 
by Mr. Henry Lupton, of Torquay, was 
carried. A resolution recommending the 
grants to be made for the present year was 
proposed by the Rev. Dr. Beckh, of 
Clifton, seconded by Mr. J. Y. Wakeham, 
Plymouth, and carried. Other resolu- 
tions thanking the officers and committee 
for their work, and re-appointing the 
Advisory Committee, were also carried, 
and an invitation was given to the 
Assembly to visit Trowbridge next year 
by Mr. F. A. Bullock. 

At the evening meeting, when Mr. 
‘Harold Goodland presided over a large 
attendance in the chapel, the Rev. Stanley 
HK. Russell was thanked for his sermon, 
and a welcome was given to Mr. G. H. 
Leigh, J.P., C.C., the President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Goodland thanked the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for the 
great help it gave them, and also the 
Rev. J.: Harwood for the zealous efforts 
he had made on behalf of the £50,000 
sustentation fund. Referring to Sunday 
school work, he said he realised that their 
- Unitarian movement, with its disavowal 
of an authoritative creed, and its adher- 
ence to the principle of free inquiry, had 
been able to adapt itself to changing 
phases of thought, and to assimilate new 
ideas from generation to generation ; 
but he knew full well that there were a 
great many adherents to their congrega- 
tions who could not explain the principles 
of their faith, and that a large number of 
young people who grew up in connection 
with their churches and Sunday schools 
had no very clear idea of what Unitarian- 
ism was. They wanted the young people 


to become so imbued with the spuit of 


their faith that they would realise it was 
something worth striving for, that the 


principles of truth for authority (not 
authority for truth), reason, and con- 
science, the guides of truth and conduct ; 
freedom of thought and speech, indis- 
pensable to the discovery of truth; 
perfection of character, the purpose of 
existence—that these principles formed 
the basis of their Unitarian faith, and 
were not to be found in any other ecclesi- 
astical communion. The Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford seconded the resolution. For 
the last forty-eight years, he said, he had 
been in the fighting line, and it was a 
glorious thing to come face to face with 
people and bear personal testimony for 
one’s faith. They sometimes thought 
they were going on rapidly to success, 
but there was still much opposition and 
prejudice to overcome. He believed, 
however, that the old spirit of antagonism 
was passing away, and that truth and 
justice would ultimately prevail. The 
Rey. Stanley Russell said that the world 
to-day did not want a religion of consola- 
tion, but one of appreciation. The world 
was tired of being consoled, and men no 
longer believed that it was a sad thing 
to be alive, and that the human heart 
was naturally depraved and wicked. The 
world, which was often spoken of so 
slightingly, was full of the divine, and if 
they were going outside it to find the 
Church they were going outside God. 
God was caring wonderfully for the world, 
and one day they would have all realised 
that ‘‘ to be alive and be yourself’’ was 
to be one with the Lord. Mr. G. H. 
Leigh said the chapel in which they were 


assembled had associations for him of a 


peculiarly tender character, and he con- 
gratulated the Ilminster congregation 
most heartily upon the improvements 
which had been undertaken to make it 
more beautiful. There were in Great Britain 
and Ireland from 360 to 370 congregations 
of their Church, one-half of which were 
established over 200 years ago. If there 
should be any differences between the old 
churches and those of more modern growth 
they must be put aside, and the common 
cause upheld by consolidating their posi- 
tion and making it more capable of the 
higher ideals which they all entertained 
with regard to their church life. and 
interest. 

The Rev. J. Harwood also spoke briefly, 
and a hearty vote of thanks to the Minister, 


committee, and congregation of the Old 


Meeting was proposed by the Rev. R. H. 
U. Bloor, of Exeter, which was seconded 
by the Rev. W. H. Burgess, of Plymouth, 
and carried unanimously, Mr. W. Harvey 
Blake and the Rev. W. Holmshaw replying 
on behalf of the congregation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS’ 
UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Union was held in Manchester on Saturday, 
April 25. Divine service was held in 
Cross-street’ Chapel at 3.0 p.m. The 


preacher was the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 


of Birmingham. At 4 o’clock the annual 
business meeting was held at the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, the President, the 
Rev. W. H. Lambelle, being in the chair. 


There were also present Mr. H. P. Greg, 
M.A., treasurer; the Revs. Dendy Agate, 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, W. G. Price, E. 
Thackray, E. L. H. Thomas, L. Short, J. 
H. Short, J. Ellis, F, Coleman, M. Rowe, 
H. R. Tavener, G. A. Ferguson, Chas. 
Smith, and H. Fisher Short, secretary, and 
representatives of the various guilds. 

The Secretary read the Council’s report, 
which extended a hearty welcome to the 
following Guilds, which have joined the 
Union since the last annual meeting: 
(Seniors), Coseley, Park-lane, Dudley, Wal- 
sall, Tamworth, Handsworth, Leigh and 
Hunslet ; (Juniors), Upperthorpe, Park- 
lane, Blackpool (North Shore), Astley’ and 
Preston. It congratulated the recently 
formed Midland Guilds’ Union, under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
and expressed its appreciation of the efforts 
of Miss Twist, to whom the inauguration 
was largely due. Miss Twist had also 
helped to secure a wide circulation among 
the Guilds of their new magazine Church, 
School and Home, to whose editor, the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, and secretary, Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd, thanks were returned for a 
liberal allowance of space for Guild news 
and articles. Unfortunately the prize 
Essay scheme had secured but a small 
response. The work had been divided 
into junior and senior sections, and in all 
only four essays had been sent in. The 
Rev. John Ellis had examined the junior 
papers on ‘‘ The Life and Moral Teaching 
of James Martineau,’’ and his awards were : 
—First prize (10s.,) Miss M. J. Hodgkins, 
Walsall; second prize (5s.), Miss F¥. 
Smith, Upperthorpe. The senior papers 
on ‘‘ The Christian Ideal,’’? were adju- 
dicated by the Rev. Mortimer Rowe, 
B.A., who divided the second prize (10s.) 
between Miss M. M. Melland, Hole, and 
Mr. F. J. Green, Leigh. 

The report concluded as follows :—‘‘ We 
are living in critical times, and no church 
can afford to neglect any real means for 
the accomplishment of its best aims. 
Most earnestly, therefore, would we recom- 
mend to all our Free Churches the necessity 
of utilising the far-reaching advantages of 
the Guild. If only we can win the hearts 
of our young people for God and the good 
life, our churches will be richly blessed, and 
our future big with promise.’ 

The statement of accounts was presented 
by the Treasurer, who reported that 
though’ the expenditure for the year was 
high—especially in respect of postages— 
there was a small balance in hand. A 
letter was read from the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
vice-president, who is trying to regain his 
health at Harrogate, and the meeting 
resolved to send a message of sympathy 
to him, with best wishes for his speedy 
recovery. The following officials were 
elected :—President, the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle ; vice-presidents, the Revs. J. J. 
Wright and J. M. Lloyd Thomas; trea- 
surer, Mr. H. P. Greg, M.A.; secretary, 
the Rev. H. Fisher Short. Council, Miss 
M. Twist, Miss A. Short, Messrs. R. M. 
Entwistle and H. Whitaker; the Revs. 
Neander Anderton, Dr.j}K. Thackray, Mor- 
timer Rowe, Frank Coleman, John Ellis, 
E. Morgan, J. Arthur Pearson and W. G. 
Price. 

In the evening the annual young people’s 
rally was held in the large schoo!-room. 
Thoughtful and stimulating addresses were 
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given by Mrs. H. Fisher Short, Mr. John 
Dendy, and the Rev. Mortimer Rowe, 
interspersed with musical items by Miss 
Ada Short, Miss Lily Smalley, and Mr. 
John E. Rhodes, Mr. Geo. Gorton acting 
as accompanist. On the motion of the 
Rev. Dendy Agate, seconded by the Rev. 
W. G. Price, the meeting expressed its 
gratitude to all who: had contributed to the 
programme, 


THE ALLIANCE OF HONOUR. 


A great assemblage of some 7,000 men’ 
well filling the Royal Albert Hall, took 
place on April 30 in celebration of the 
eleventh anniversary of the Alliance of 
Honour. The Society was founded in 
1903 to induce men of England to hold 
aloft, despite the powerful temptations 
by which they were surrounded, the no- 
bility and honour of a life unsullied by 
impurity ; and consequently, to maintain 
a chivalrous regard for the virtue of woman. 
The vast audience, the larger proportion 
being members of the Association, gathered 
from many parts of the country, and it 
was known that friends just arrived from 
Barbadoes, British Honduras, and Russia, 
were present. The question of purity, 
declared Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who 
presided, concerned the best interests of 
the home, the nation, and the Church, 
and the same standard or morals should 
be applicable to men and women alike. 

Apart altogether from the presentation 
of a very cheering report of the year’s 
progress, an announcement of deep signifi- 
cance was made, no less than ‘An All- 
round-England Purity Campaign,’’ to 
commence in the autumn of 1915. The 
project will occupy several years, and it is 
estimated that the initial cost will be 
£25,000. During the first session of the 
actual campaign 800 mass meetings will 
be planned for the large cities and towns 
of the country. The following session 
will be devoted to gatherings in the smaller 
towns, succeeded by a large series in towns 
of still less magnitude, the whole being 
concluded by a “‘ caravan campaign” to 
reach the outlying districts. It was men- 
tioned that the Archbishop of York hopes 
to take some part in this projected cam- 
paign, and that the Bishop of London, 
who has already spoken at Alliance of 
Honour meetings, hopes also to be able 
to take part ; the enterprise has his prayer- 
ful sympathy. Dr. Harry Guinness, the 
President of the Alliance, expects to devote 
considerable time to the undertaking, and 
the help of a host of other prominent and 
well-known speakers is to be secured. That 
such a campaign is timely there can be no 
doubt whatever, and it should be warmly 
supported by all sections of the com- 
munity. 

Supporting the ' Chairman were the 
Bishop of Lichfield, Bishop J. Taylor 
Smith (Chaplain-General to the Forces), 
the Bishop of Thetford, Lord Channing, 
General Bramwell Booth, Dr. Harry Guin- 
ness, Lord Haddo, Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young, Mr. E. Smallwood, J.P., L.€.C., 
Dr. Heywood Smith, Alderman Dr. Rush- 
brooke, Messrs. K. E. Bagnall and A. B. 
Kent (joint acting directors), and others, 
several of whom delivered speeches of 
great spiritual power. Some striking sing- 
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ing by a large male voice choir, composed 
mainly of members of the Alliance of 
Honour, added much to the helpfulness of 
the gathering. Upon an appeal for fresh, 
workers being made, over 500 names were 
given in. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


—_—_———_- 


Tue ReEGULARISATION OF EMPLOYMENT. 

INTIMATELY bound up with the question 
of a living wage, which has claimed so 
large a share of recent discussions, is the 
problem of the regularisation of employ- 
ment. The great discovery of the Poor 
Law Commission of 1909 was that an 
enormous proportion of our industrial 
population was suffering from chronic 
under-employment. The results of this 
state of affairs it is hardly necessary to 
indicate, but one of the worst is that so 
many poor households are kept going— 
and no stronger language can be used to 
describe the situation—by the irregular 
and not over well-paid labour of women, 
by charing, house-cleaning, &c. There 
are whole districts in London where this 
condition of affairs is a marked feature. 
In some seaside towns, Brighton, for in- 
stance, where there are few local industries, 
homes could not be kept together at. all 
if it were not for the work of the wives. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this is bad for the wives, bad for the 
husbands, bad for the children, and 


ultimately therefore bad for the whole | 


community. In certain more or less 
regular industries, also, such as dock 
labour, it has been pointed out again and 
again that the supply of workers is always 
by many thousands greater than the 
demand. Mr. R. Williams, the northern 
director of Labour Exchanges, has recently 
been working out a scheme for the de- 
casualisation of dock labour, which appears 
to be a thoroughly sound and practicable 
method, based on the results of actual 
experience. 
** K * 


A few years ago also a number of 
students of the London School of Eco- 
nomics took up the subject of seasonal 
trades as a topic for investigation. It is 
commonly supposed that work is slack 
in the winter and more easily obtainable. 
in the summer, but in reality such is the 
multiphcity and variety of modern trades, 
there is no month of the year where there 
is not some industry at its busiest and 
some other at its slackest. Moreover, 
the busy season is often due to mere 


habit and custom. There is, for instance, 


no special reason why in certain parts of 
England nearly every lady in a certain 
walk of life should have a new hat or a 
new dress for Whit Sunday. A few weeks 
before or after this day would not 
matter very much, but if everybody 
insists on new apparel for Whit Sunday 
it means a rush before and a slump after- 
wards. Whit Sunday is a movable feast, 
and therefore it is not weather but 
custom which dictates the demand. 


t 
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The low rate of unemployment during — 


the past few years, the lowest since statis- © a 


tics began to be compiled, has put the 


question of unemployment out of sight — a 


for the general public, who still stick to the 
national habit of dealing with things 
piecemeal, or as difficulties arise—a com- 
mendable mental tendency as a rule, 
though sometimes rather short-sighted. 
As long ago as the publication’ of the ~ 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission it was pointed out that something 
might be done to steady the volume of 
employment, if public contracts which 
can often be held over to a more con- 
venient season were given out when 
private industry tends to be slack. It is _ 
good news, therefore, to hear that a. 
Committee has been appointed by the 
Treasury ‘‘to consider whether any, and 
if so what, steps might be taken with a 
view to regularising the total demand for 
labour from year to year and in different 
seasons by adjusting the distribution of 
public work conducted or given out 
by Government Departments and local 
authorities with reference to the state of 
employment in the particular trades 
from time to time.’’ The composition 
of the Committee, over which Mr. Percy 
Alden, M.P., is to preside, is admirable. 
Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P., Mr. 
G. N. Barnes, M.P., Mr. W. H. Beveridge, 
Mr. Cyril Jackson are outstanding names 
on the roll of social workers. We shall 
look forward, therefore, to a sane, well- 
informed, and practical report as the result 
of the labours of the Committee, and hope 
that the publication of it willtake place 
before the next cycle of unemployment 
comes upon us. 


PS eee 4 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A saz of work organised by the members 
of the City Temple in aid of the Pioneer 
Preachers’ Fund (established by the Rey. 
R. J. Campbell) will be held in the Library 
and board room of the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, on Thursday, May 21. 
The opening ceremony will be performed 
at 1.30 by Lady Stapley, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell in the chair, and’ a public lun- 
cheon will follow in the board room, 
at which Mr. Campbell will again preside, 
supported by Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., 
the Rev. T. P. Spedding, and others. 


ee neem 


Tue Child Welfare Housing and Town. 
Planning Exhibition, to be held at the 
Imperial Institute under the auspices of 
the Victoria League next week, will be an 
important contribution to the public 
knowledge of these subjects. Many of the 
Colonial Governments will show plans and 
models of work that is being done overseas, 
and there will be a full representation of 
modern housing conditions in the United — 
Kingdom. The Marquis of Salisbury will 
declare the Exhibition open on Monday, 
the 18th, and on subsequent days speeches 
will be delivered by Mrs. Humphry Ward, - 
the Harl of Lytton and. Mr. Waldorf — 
Astor, M.P., while singmg games and 
Morris dances will be performed by children 
from the Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
the Guild of Play, Aiea 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immodi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birmingham.—The Waverley-road Church, 
Small Heath, held its George Dawson anni- 
versary service in the Birmingham Town. Hall 
on Sunday last. In spite of very impropitious 
weather the hall was crowded. he Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, M.A., preached the 
sermon, taking for her text St. Matthew xvi. 
24. The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
she said, was a Gospel of progress, its central 
law being the law of self-conquest. She traced 
the workings of this law through the history 
of the Christian Church, and ended by apply- 
ing it both to the individual and national life 
of our day. Our time is crying out, she said, 
for men and women willing and able to lead 
the advance guard of progress for the recon- 
stitution and “uplifting of society. 

Halifax.—The Sunday school anniversary 
services were held at Northgate End Chapel, 
on Sunday, May 10, the sermons being preached 
by the Rev. Dr. 8. H. Mellone, Principal of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester. In the afternoon a scholars’ 
service was held, when the Rev. W. Lawrence 
Schroeder delivered an address. The collec- 
tions, which were in aid of the school funds, 
amounted to £26 Os. 5d. 

‘ Liverpool.—The annual display of the Boys’ 
Own Brigade was held at the Domestic Mission 
Mill-street, on April 30, the 7th Company 
(Mill-street), 8th Company (Hamilton-road), 
9th Company (Birkenhead), and 11th Company 
(Bootle) taking part under the command of 
Captains Norman Hall, Geo. Lane, Lieut. E. 
W. Willmer, and Captain Geo. Williams, 
respectively. Under the superintendence of 
Major A. C. McCann. an interesting programme 
was carried out in an excellent manner. Special 
mention should be made of the improvement 
in the bands of the 7th and 8th Companies, and 
great credit is due to the bandmasters. The 
Chairman of the battalion, Mr.C. Sydney Jones, 
C.C., J.P., inspected each company, and 
afterwards congratulated the officers and boys 
on the way the work had been done. As an 
example of the value of training in discipline, 
and of courage, he referred to the presentation 
of a certificate by the Liverpool Humane 
Society to James Metcalfe, a lance-corporal 
in the Hamilton-road company, for attempt- 
ing to rescue a little girlfromafire. Mr. F. C. 
Bowring, C.C., J:P., president of the Mission, 
proposed a vote of thanks to Major McCann. 
The attendance (127) was a record for any 
battalion parade. The battalion treasurer 
and secretary, Messrs. Laurence D. Holt, C.C., 
and Laurence Hall, and a number of friends 
were also present. 

London: Dingley-place.—A well-attended 
course of lectures on ‘* Sick Nursing,’’ given 
to the members of the Mothers’ Meeting at the 
Domestic Mission, Dingley-place, St. Luke’s, 
has just been concluded. On Sunday there 
was a church parade of the Boys’ Own Brigade 
when there were present companies from 
Hackney and Limehouse, comprising about 
70 officers and boys. A special hymn, written 
for the occasion, was sung. The Window 
Gardening Committee has just met to make 
preliminary arrangements for the annual 
flower show. 

London : Stamford-street. —The annual gym- 
nastic competition for the Marian Pritchard 
memorial shield took place at Stamford-street 
Chapel on April 30. Four companies of the 
London battalion competed, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 
and after a very interesting display the shield 
was awarded to. company No. 3, who gained 
662 marks out of a possible 960, The marks 
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follows :—No. 1, 6464; No. 2, 648; No. 5, 
566. 

Sidmouth.—A social gathering was held on 
April 30, in the Old Meeting school-room, to 
bid farewell to the Rey. William Agar, on his 
resignation of the pulpit. A presentation was 
made to him and Mrs. Agar on behalf of the 
congregation. While regretting the loss of 
Mr. Agar as minister, much pleasure was 
expressed at the announcement that Mr. and 


Mrs. Agar propose to remain in Sidmouth. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Roya Socimty ror THE PROTECTION 
oF Brrps. 

The spring number of Bird Notes and 
News, forming the first ay of Vol. vi. of 
the organ of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, is a special Plumage 
Bill number, and reports at length on the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill, 
The attitude of the trade in contesting 
the further progress of this measure, after 
the overwhelming majority in its favour, 
by bringing up amendment after amend- 
ment in committee, illustrates the need 
for the vigilance of the Society and its 
sympathisers, and the huge quantities 
of plumes (including many rare birds of 
Paradise) offered at the London sales 
recently afford fresh proof of the instant 
need for such legislation. A list of Plumage 
Bill literature is supplied for the benefit 
of those who wish to obtain publications 
on the subject, and attention is drawn to 
the fund which it ‘has been necessary to 
raise in order to extend the campaign 
against traffickers in plumes. Further 
donations will be gratefully received at 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 
It may be mentioned: that some 20,000 
of the very attractive plumage cards, 
and over 50,000 campaign leaflets have 
been individually addressed by post, in 
addition to hundreds of personal letters 
sent to influential and interested persons. 


Twenty-First Woritp Prace Congress. 
The twenty-first World Peace Congress, 
organised by the International Commission 
of the Berne International Peace Bureau, 
will take place at Vienna from September 
15 to 19. It will mark the completion of 
a quarter of a century’s pacifist work, 
in the course of which twenty congresses 
have been held in various countries in 
addition to several general meetings, and 
it is fitting that the delegates “should 
meet, at last, in Austria, which is ruled 
by a monarch who is one of the most 
determined advocates of peace. The meet- 
ings will be heldin the Parliament Buildings 
and among those whose names appear on 
the programme which has been. drawn 
up provisionally are M. Emile Arnaud, 
President of the League of Peace and 
Liberty, and Vice- President of the Berne 
International Peace Bureau of Paris; 
Mr. Carl Heath, Secretary of the National 
Peace Council, London; . Professor Dr. 
Ludwig Quidde, Member of the Bavarian 
Diet, Munich; Dr. G. Grosch, Secretary 
of the Ger dan Peace Society, Stuttgart ; 
M. Miljukoff, member. of the Duma, 
St. Petersburg; Dr. James L. Tryon, 
General Secretary of the American Peace 


‘given to the remaining a ey were as Society, Boston ; 


. 


Mr. G. H. Perris, and 
Sir Alfred Turner. At the close of the 
Congress a trip will be made down the 
atiube to Budapesth at the invitation 
of the Hungarian Peace Society. 


New Enauanp as 4 Factor IN THE PEACE 

MoveEMENT. 

Speaking at the Conference of the New 
England Peace Societies in January, Mr. 
James L. Tryon reminded his hearers that 
in New England the American Peace 
Society made its home for nearly a century, 
that it supports six State peace societies 
at the present day, and that, in addition, 
the World Peace Foundation has its head- 
quarters in Boston. Taking this fact into 
consideration, together with the important 
part which the public men of New England 
have played in the movement for inter- 
national arbitration, it seems singularly 
appropriate that the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts should co- operate with the citizens 
of her sister States in the festival of nations 
which is to be held to mark the anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. 
To this end an address to the people of 
Massachusetts expressing the hope that 
they will observe in a suitable way the 
commemoration of the hundred years of - 
peace has been drawn up and signed by a 
number of representative ‘American menand 
women who are interested in this subject. 

* x * 

‘Tue sons of Massachusetts,’’ the 
address points out, ‘‘ native and adopted, 
have through all the intercourse of the 
United States with Great Britain had a 
conspicuous part both in making peace 
and preventing war. Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams signed the treaty that 
ended the struggle of the Revolution. 
John Quincy Adams was chairman of the 
American commissioners who made the 
Treaty of Ghent, which ended the War of 
1812. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, 
appointed from Massachusetts, negotiated 
with Lord Ashburton the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty, which adjusted dangerous 
difficulties with Great Britain, some of 
them relating to the Canadian border. 
Joshua Bates successfully served as umpire 
in the adjudication of claims between our 
two countries. Charles Francis Adams 
was a member of the Geneva tribunal 
which settled the controversy over the 
Alabama Claims, the most important of 
international arbitrations. Eminent 
members of the Massachusetts bar have 
participated in nearly all the other great 
arbitrations which have been held ‘from 
the time of the Jay Treaty until to-day, 
including the Alaskan Boundary and the 
Fisheries Cases. Among the ministers of 
the United States to Great Britain have 
been three members of the Adams family, 
besides Edward Everett, George Bancroft, 
Abbott Lawrence, John Lothrop Motley, 
and James Russell Lowell, names which 
are held in high respect by our people. 
George Peabody, a common benefactor of 
both “nations, was an ambassador of good- 
will between them. The writings of Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, and Holmes have been potent 
not only in promoting fr iendship with 
Great Britain, but with the world.’’ The 
address is issued by the Massachusetts 
Peace Society. 
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fax All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tom INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.’’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 


publication. 


PROBLEM No. 57. 
By Brian HaRuny. 
(From The Morning Post.) 


BLACK. (13 men.) 
He WE FG Yj 
Yi UY, 1, Yi 


ISS 
> IN 
RS 


YoTTE 


Cae py ey 7 

SF. 

Yy UE ‘YY, GF ee 
WHITE, (12 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves, 


SoututTion oF No. 55. 
1.K.K2 (key-move). 

Correct solutions: have been received from 
O. Lupton, Geo. Ingledew (and No. 54), 
K. C. (Highbury), A. 8S. Rodgers, E. Wright, 
W. &. Arkell, R. B.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. 
I. Wrigley, J. W. (Belfast), Rev. B. ©. 
Constable, F. S. M. (Mayfield). 


No. 55 has, of course, been given great 
prominence in the chess press, and has met 
with universal admiration. The beautiful 
play when 1...R.R8 is apt to be over- 
looked by the hasty; yet it leads to one of 
the best mates. It has not been found par- 
ticularly difficult by the average solver, but 
the strategy, taking the fewness of the men 
into account, is of a very high order. Many 
accepted critics have said that it is just such 
a one as Loyd himself would have composed, 
without being in any sense a plagiarism. 


No. 57, by my friend Mr. Brian Harley, 
gave much pleasure to the solvers in the 
Morning Post. There is rather a crowd of 
force, but the key, and the complications which 
ensue after its discovery, are most ingenious 
and surprising. 


I recently saw a two-mover composed by 
the American champion, F. J. Marshall, which 
only serves to prove that the typical fine 
match-player has no leaning towards imaginary 
positions. It is elementary, and has the 
attributes of a position composed by a novice. 
There are a few notable exceptions to this 
curious phenomenon. Amongst players of 
the first rank (masters) are to be found Teich- 
mann, Schlechter, Berger—all Germans, who 
compose first-rate problems. ‘There. are a 
fair number of players who are good solvers 
and capable critics, but the average match- 
player’s ideas as to a really good problem 
are quite beside the mark; give him a gem 
where the relative strength may be out of all 
proportion (and yet a good problem), he is 
quite at sea. Lasker himself has composed 
a few problems, but they would stand no 
chance whatever in an ordinary tourney. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


endeavours to bring into communication 


with— 


1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 
girls into their families as boarders to study 


and to see English life. 
2. Schools and Colleges desiring to take 
Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 
3. Ladies requiring Domestic 
Mothers’ Helps, &c. 

Booking fee, 1s. and 4s.; fee payable when 
arrangements are completed. 

For all information and prospectus, apply 
by letter to Miss ArTHuUR, la, Belsize-parade, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Servants, 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 

Sec., Liverpoot LApiEs’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool, 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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Annual Income 
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G. SHRUBSALL, } Directors. 
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WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE id:, Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


ABLE CLOTHS FROM IRELAND. 

White All-Linen Damask, superior quality, 
Pretty Floral Designs. 2 yards square 6s. 6d., 
postage 4d. extra. Amazing Bargain offer. 
Catalogue Free. Write now.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


REAKFAST CLOTHS of Genuine 

Trish Cream Damask, with pretty Sham- 

rock centre : 40 inches square, only ls. Postage 
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Free Illustrated Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Treland. 
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Board and Residence, &c. P 
RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— i 
_ Miss Anice EH. Passavanr receives % 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on iRy 
application, Bo 
ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. i 
Kineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- a 
street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University Be 
Hall). Terms moderate. He 
‘a 

RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 

School and Holiday Recreative Party 

(8rd year) will be held in a mansion standing : 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by a 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an any 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly ze 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and i 
Mrs. MasstncuamM, Food Reform Guest House, a, 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, eS 


ne LET, for the month of August, 

Furnished House between Muidenhead 
and Cookham. Fine prospect. One mile from 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4bedrooms, he 
bathroom (h. & ¢.), kitchen, &c. Large garden. 
Moderate rent.—Apply, X., INQguIRER Office, : 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. , 


EW BRIGHTON, CHESHIRE.— aH, 
Let, furnished, August, small house in Bae 

best residential position. Unequalled sea view, 4 
near shore and golf links.—Address, R.., | 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. x 
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Save 6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. i 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. ‘ 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. : 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manage a 
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itarian 
Association. 
President: G. H, LEIGH, Esq. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


Tuesday Evening, 2nd June. Religious 
Service, Unity Church, Upper Street, 
Islington, 7.30. Preacher: Rev. Alfred 
Hall, M.A. Collection for the Association. 


Wednesday Morning, 3rd June. Exsex 
Hall Lecture, 11.30. The Very Rev. W. R. 
Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. “The 
Religious Philosophy of Plotinus, and some 

’ Modern Philosophies of Religion.”” Admis- 
sion by Ticket only; send stamped and 
addressed envelope to Secretary, Essex Hall. 


Wednesday Evening, 3rd June. Public 
Meeting, Essex Hall, 7:30. Four Addresses 
on ‘‘Our Religious Outlook.” (1) “ Tradi- 
tion and Inspiration,” Rev. R. N. Cross, 
M.A.; (2) “The Foundation of Truth,’ 
Rev. J. Cyril Flower. B.A.; (3) “Human 
Needs To-day,” Rev. Lawrence Clare; (4) 
“The Gospel of a Free Faith,” Rev. E. 
Stanley Russell, B.A. : 


Thursday Morning, 4th June. Annual 
Meeting, Essex Hall, 10.30. Followed by a 
CONFERENCE on the Work of the Association 
at Home and Abroad. 


Thursday Evening, 4th June. Conver- 
sazione, Portman Rooms, Baker-street, 8. 
Music and Refreshments. Tickets, 1s.; on 
and after 3rd June, 2s. Apply, Book Room, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


THE Sixty-Fourtu 


ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at : 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
on 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 27, 


The Chair will be taken by the President, 
Mr. A. Savage Cooper, at 8 o’clock. 
Speakers: Mr. John Ward, M.P., Rev. D. 
. Basil Martin, Rev. Douglas Robson. Mr. H. 
QO. Montague, Dr. C. Herbert-Smith, Mr. Oscar 
Dowson and others. 
Tea and Coffee at 7.30, 


RonaLp Barrram, Hon. Sec. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
WORTHING ROAD, HORSHAM. 


141st Whit Sunday Anniversary. 
Sermons by W. Evans Darpy, LL.D., 
Secretary of the Peace Society. Subjects: 
Morning, 11 a.m., “ Posthumous Preaching” ; 
Evening, 6.15 p.m., “The Christian Gospel.” 
Luncheon, 1s.; Tea, 6d. Rooms for the 
accommodation of visitors, are provided.at 12, 
Worthing-road. are 


_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1914. 


ION PRITCHARD. 
CONFERENCE at 10.45a.m., 
“Sunday School Institutions.” 


LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant 
at One o'clock. Tickets 2s. 6d. 


At $ o'clock an Address will be delivered at 
Essex Hall by 


FRANK ROSCOE, M.A. 


(Late Lecturer on Education and Head of the 
Training College for Men in the University 
of Birmingham), on 


“Method in Sunday School Teaching.” 
President's Address and Business Meeting at 4 p.m. 
AFTERNOON TEA AT § p.m, 


/ 


T. M. CHALMERS, Hon. See. 
Essex HAL, Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd,) 


LECTURES by 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society). 
Subject: MYSTICISM. 
On Sunday Evenings, at 7 p.m. 
May 24. The God-Idea. 
», 31. The Christ-Idea. 


June 7. The Man-Idea. 
, 14. Interpretations. 


Seats—Numbered and Reserved—5s., 3s., 2s. 
Admission—1s. and 6d., and Free. 


All applications for Tickets must be accompanied 
by stamped and addressed envelope. Apply to the 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond-st., 

.: the Theosophical Society, 19, Tavistock-square, 
W.C.; the Order of the Star in the East, 290, Regent- 
street, W., or the Queen's Hall, Langham-place, W. 


SAMUEL JONES’ FUND. 


The Managers meet annually in Octo- 
ber for the purpose of making Grants. 

APPLICATIONS must, however, be 
in hand not later than WHDNESDAY, 
JUNE 3, and must be on a Form to 
be obtained from 


EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 
_ 38, Barton-arcade, Manchester. 


[Onz Penny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 

Preparatory Department. 

Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicguaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniAN Tarzor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MIsTREss. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstuHER Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstpRBROOK HIcKs, 
B.Se. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


ANTED, after Whitsuntide, young 
Lady to be received for six weeks, as 
Guest, in good Dutch family. Hospitality to 
be returned in December.—For particulars, 
apply, Miss Buox, Lidgett Park School, 
Roundhay, Leeds. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


May 
24. Morning, Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. 
Evening, Mr. S. Sprncpr,: B.A. (of 


Manchester College). 


Morning, Rev. Joun Hunrer, D.D. | 
Evening, Mr. A. ARUNDEL, B.A (of 
Manchester College). 


31. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for May 24: 
Morning: No Finality in Truth-finding. 
Evening: The Unequal Fates of Men. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.&.—the aame of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue, 
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SUNDAY, May 24. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houtpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WxsTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Praq@ort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Mauricz Extiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WEstTon, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON 
Collection for London Domestic Mission. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. ° 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11,Mr.Frep CorTTiER; 
7, Mr. R. W. SORENSEN. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BertTRam LisTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biags, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 
and 7, Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. J. A. PEARSON ; 
7, Rev. ALEXANDER GoRDON, M.A. 

Lowisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pops. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6,30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. : 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozgson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Miss M. Francts. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionen TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Chueh, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN ; 7, Mr. F. G. BARRETT-AYRES. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. JoHn Hunter, D.D.; 7, Mr. S. 
SPENCER, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15, Mr. Howarp Canp- 
LER, M.A., F.R.S.L.; 6.30, Rev. HpGar 
DapPtLyn. ‘ 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lzs, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detta Evans. ; 


il 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

Biruincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp’ 


THOMAS. 

BirmincHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. H. Moncur 
SIME. 

BuackBurN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Han. 

Buacxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprut Surra. 

Bovurnemovutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11, Rev. H. S. Sorny, M.A.; 6,30, 
Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrigrstLEY PRIME, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Assemblv Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. J. H. Crooxrr, D.D., of 
Boston, U.S.A. | 

CHatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. J. W. Brown. 

CuEstTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F, Broxu. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Stvau, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Epinsureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Ger Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemine VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. Enrrrtp Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. HpGar LockErt. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
H. DoLpHIn. 

LzicesteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. School Anni- 
versary. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiscaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CraDDocK. 

LivEergoon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivEeRPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mrettor, B.A. Ph.D. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Opcrrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. F. 
Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Maipstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. EK. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

MancnEsTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLOWER. 

MancueEstErR, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEaAty. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppia. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. p 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. r 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp, 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. 
Cock ; 6.30, Rev. R. N. Cross, M.A. 
SipmMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 

6.30, Supply. 

SoutHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 


SourHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. O’Connor. 
Tunsripen Wetts, Dupiey Instirurs, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Stratuwortuy. 
West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Ropsmr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamsDEN BaLMrortTa 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srvonarre, M.A, 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


May 23, 1914/0 
nome & | 


DEATH. 
BrucEe.—On May 14, at his residence, Bourne- 


mouth, Henry Michael Bruce, eldest son ~ 


of the late Henry Bruce, of London, after a 
long illness borne with patient courage, 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_@——_ 
YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS. 


carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E, 


| Brees wishes for post as Companion- 
Help where maid kept. Good reader, 
musical, knowledge of French, cheerful dis- 
position. Excellent references.—Apply to H., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADY COMPANION (80 to 40), re- 
quired to go to seaside in charge of a 
Lady, resident in London, threatened with 
nervous breakdown. Preference given to one 
with experience in mental cases.—Apply 


S., InquiRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, _ 
W.C. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rev. StoprorD A. BROOKE. 


Immortal Life. THroporRE PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Che Fnquiver, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... ved yr! Moo: 
Per Havr-YEAR... be 1s: 
Per YEAR... 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscraptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tur INQuIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
ne Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
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Si seeds 
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PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 

he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appea 
the same week, \ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Welsh Church Bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday evening by a majority of 77, and 
will in the natural course of things receive 
the Royal Assent at the close of the 
present session of Parliament. We can 
understand the sentimental objections to 
the measure which are felt strongly by 
many people, who regard the present 
recognition of the Church of England by 
the State almost as part of the natural 
order of things. But it is difficult to 
suppose that the able men in the House 
of Commons, who have denounced it as 
an attack upon religion inspired by 
jealousy and vindictiveness or as a final 
separation between politics and Chris- 
tianity, can really have examined the 
meaning of their own words. We never 
think of establishing one form of Christian 
worship in any of our colonies, and he 
would be a bold man who would tell high- 
minded Australians or Canadians that in 
consequence of this omission spiritual 
forces have no influence in public affairs. 
It is astonishing how insular we remain, 
in spite of our swelling imperial senti- 
ments, in our attitude to many of our 
home problems. 


* * ok 


Ir has been the policy of the opponents 
of the Bill hitherto to offer uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the Disendowment clauses, 
But the situation will change rapidly in 
the course of the next few weeks, and 
the easy task will be undertaken of mak- 
ing good the loss. All the talk about 


crippling the activities of the Church for 
lack of means held in reserve the certainty 
that the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, with their command of great wealth, 
will never allow anything of the kind to 
happen. The whole case for Disendow- 
ment is one upon which good men may 
differ. It is not a clear and simple ques- 
tion of right and wrong. Speaking for 
ourselves, there seems to us to be a clear 
distinction between the property belong- 
ing to a private person or denomination 
and the endowments enjoyed by a national 
body which is subject to parliamentary 
control. Such endowments are “‘ public ’’ 
or “‘ national ’’ in a sense in which these 
terms cannot be applied to other forms of 
property. For this reason Parliament may 
vary their use without any infringement 
of the rights of ownership. In the case 
of the Welsh Bill a clear distinction has 
been drawn between these ancient national 
endowments and the gifts which were 
made at a later date by private donors for 
specific purposes. 
* * * 


THERE was a curious article by ‘‘ Arti- 
fex’’ in the Manchester Guardian on 
Thursday, in which he tries to minimise 
the importance of Dr. Sanday’s pam- 
phlet, to which we called attention last 
week. He sees in it an honourable desire 
on the part of Dr. Sanday to take his 
stand by the side of men whom he feels to 
have been unfairly attacked, and to pre- 
serve the comprehensiveness and breadth 
of the Church of England at a moment of 
crisis; but after all, such is the soothing 
discovery, ‘his latest pamphlet is not really 
a departure from the position he took up 
in his earlier avritings.’? Now this is a 
plain contradiction of what Dr. Sanday 
himself says. He tells us, in language so 
simple and clear that we should have 


thought no one could possibly misunderstand 
it, that his mind has grown and changed in 
certain directions and. that he finds himself 
now unable to accept certain miracles 
which he formerly defended. What is the 
use of trying to explain away this salient 
fact in the situation ? We know that it 
will be deeply disturbing to many people. 
We shall not be surprised if it is quietly 
and politely ignored in the very quarters 
which rang with denunciations of Mr. J. 
M. Thompson’s book on Miracles. But 
does any man in his senses really believe 
that the situation can be saved by mushy 
thinking and a refusal to face the live 
issues of criticism and thought ? Evidently 
Dr. Sanday does not think so, and that is 
one reason why we are so deeply grateful 
to him for his candour. 


* * * 


Tue National Peace Council celebrated 
Peace Day on Monday in what may fairly 
be described as a jubilant mood. Mr. 
Gordon Harvey said that the movement 
towards international peace was “‘ full of 
happy auguries.”’ Mr. Moscheles said 
that man must now learn to be “* a law- 
abiding citizen of the world.’’ And Sir 
Edward Boyle referred with great satis- 
faction to the momentous statement of 
Sir Edward Grey, to the effect that the 
delegates of the approaching International 
Conference could be instructed to consider, 
with a view to making it agreeable to the 
sentiment of this country, the proposal for 
the immunity of private property in time 
of war, which pacifists had continually 
supported. 

* * % 

Ar the annual meeting of the Social 
Welfare Association for London, which 
was held at the Mansion House on Monday 
afternoon, Mr. Herbert Samuel spoke 


hopefully of the growing co-operation 
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between Government departments and 
philanthropic associations. In this re- 
spect a change had come over the whole 
spirit of Government. The Social Welfare 
Association, with the aid of the Local 
Government Board officials and the police, 
had grappled with the question of the 
homeless poor of London, and had suc- 
ceeded in bringing together all the societies 
which were devoted to that problem. In 
1912 that committee developed into an 
official committee under the control of 
the Local Government Board and the 
police. As a result there had been a great 
decline in the number of those who 
wandered about the streets of London 
at night. Many of those poor creatures 
had been placed upon the right road to 
self-emancipation ; and the Embankment, 
which was for so many years a national 
scandal, had been entirely cleared of the 
vagrants who had previously made it 
their Mecca after nightfall. But by far 
the most important work which the Social 
Welfare Association had set itself was the 
problem of the vagrant child. That poor 
helpless little victim, who was offered 
neither moral protection nor education, 
would shortly be legislated for by Par- 
liament ; and the money to help it would be 
provided from a central fund. 


* * * 
THE resignation of the pubpit of the 
King’s Weigh House Church by the Rev. 
KE. W. Lewis, and the few sentences of 
explanation from his letter to his congrega- 
tion which have been given to the world, 
will cause little surprise to those who 
have read some of his recent articles in 
our columns with sympathetic under- 
standing, or have had other opportunities 
of insight into the workings of his mind. 

‘* T have often asked myself at the 
close of a Sunday whether I myself were 
prepared to do what in my sermon I 
had been urging you todo... . 

‘‘ T have felt for some time the in- 
congruity between the position of being 
a man of God and the position of being 
a comparatively highly-salaried, com- 
fortably-conditioned official in organised 
religion. . . 

‘“ Tam seeking personal poverty and 
the simplest kind of life, and also an 
unorganised and irregular form of preach- 
ing, a kind of wayside sowing of the 
seed.”’ 

These words need no adornment either of 
comment or criticism. Mr. Lewis has 
made the difiicult choice and cut himself 
free from the entanglements, which he 
felt were hindering his best life. He may 
be wise or foolish as the world measures 
such things. That is not the question. 
It is not prosperity or the praise of men 
which matters supremely to him, but the 
life of the soul and the vision of God. 
He may succeed or he may fail in his quest. 


But who will dare to pity him, or. even |, 


wish to call him back as he goes forth 
on his great adventure ? 


THE 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE 
PULPIT. 


hie 

Str Epwarp RvsseEtt, of the Liverpool 
Daily Post, is one of the people who has 
learned the art of combining real breadth 
He is 
a Churchman without a trace of patronage 
He belongs to that 


large and vague group of people known 


of mind with perfect naturalness. 
for Nonconformists. 


as orthodox, and he can associate on easy 
and happy terms with heretics without 
self-consciousness or a word of apology. 
The gift is sufficiently rare to be worthy 
of remark. Some people may account for 
it by the fact that he is a journalist, whose 
business it is to be all things to all men. 
We prefer to attribute it to the deeper 
cause, that he is a Christian who has the 


wisdom to look below the surface. In a 


speech at the meeting held recently to 
welcome the Rev. 8. A. Metuor to the 
ministry of Hope-street Church, he ex- 
pressed himself with a cordiality which 
must have given all the greater pleasure 
because it was so obviously not the lan- 
guage of mere compliment. ‘‘ Ordinary 
sentimental assurances of goodwill,’’ he 
‘* between of different 
denominations in this country do not, I 
confess, deeply interest me. They 
I have known 
at all 
events they are not definite enough in 
their treatment of differences, 
their treatment of agreements, to be of 
great utility. My own opinion is that 


said. persons 
are 
generally very jejune ; 
them to be somewhat insincere ; 


and in 
every denomination in this country makes 


special contributions to the general stock 
of spiritual good.’? A man who adopts 


this point of view with complete sincerity. 


can appear in any company without the 
risk of misunderstanding. Indeed, it will 
never occur to him to regard misunder- 
standing as a possibility with which he 
has to reckon in the fulfilment of simple 
human relationships with other good men. 

But the speech of Sir Epwarp Russe. 
was devoted chiefly to the great tasks of 
citizenship and the function of the pulpit 
in regard to them. He welcomed a new 
personality ‘among the ministers of Liver- 
pool as a fresh centre of moral idealism, 
from which the conscience of the com- 
munity would be able to draw stimulus 
and guidance, At this point, however, 
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of Gop and the welfare of his people as — 
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he proceeded to draw a distinction, which — 
the reformer in his impatience with wrong 
often forgets, between. the function of the 
educator of conscience and the maker 
of programmes. The minister, according 
to Sir Epwarp RUSSELL, who intrudes 
too scientific or too economic social dis- 
cussions upon his hearers disturbs the 
balance of his preaching. ‘‘ The first 
business of a minister of religion is re- 
ligion; not only his first business but it 
is his one hope of doing any business or 
any good that can possibly be done.’’ 
That this is not a method of shelving}the 
whole question is seen very clearly in the 
tone of approval with which he referred a 
little later on to the resolution in favour of a, 
living wage which was passed recently by 
the bishops of the Northern Province. 
Here, if we understand the position rightly, 
is an affirmation of principle, a minimum 
social demand which must be brought 
right into the front of Christian thought 
and action, and Christian teachers must 
speak upon it with no uncertain voice, 
though the shaping of practical measures — 
must be left to the calm deliberation of 
We 


must, in other words, guard not only 


the legislator and the economist. 


against the crimes of supine indifference, 
but also against the disasters of fervent 
advocacy and hasty generalisations with- 
out adequate thought. The minister of 
religion ought to speak quite clearly and 
with all the force at his command about 
the invincible claims of justice and right- 
living upon every member of the com- 
munity; he ought to be a reservoir of 
moral power and to exert a revolutionary 
influence upon the callous comfort and it 
the cruel indifference all around him. 
Christianity is intended to turn the world 
upside down. Let him realise that state- 
ment in all its disturbing significance for 
himself and for others, or let him give 
up the pretence of being a preacher. 
But at the he should 
be quite candid about his limitations ; 
of them is this, that neither his 
nor his subsequent experience 


same time 
and one 
training 
have, as a rule, qualified him to act as an ‘ 
expert adviser in business or politics. , 
There are wide departments of human 

activity where the clear calculating brain 

or the scientific precision of the trained « 
investigator are as needful for the service — 


the more fervent methods of the pulpit. 
We know how easy it is for the eager 

advocate, who believes in the power of 

hot words to blaze a straight pathway into 
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the kingdom of Gop, to dismiss what we 
have just written as timid conservatism 
or hollow indifference. But charges of 
this kind do not wound us, for we know 
too well the pain of the world and the 
injustice that is done under the sun, ever 
to be satisfied with things as they are, or 
to blame those who are sometimes mastered 
by their indignation. The difference is not 
one of ultimate aim, but rather of method. 
There is need of much closer co-operation 
than exists to-day between the teachers of 
religion and the mass of lay-reformers, 
and this co-operation can be achieved best 
by a frank recognition of some division of 
function. And here the minister has no 
ground to complain that the more inter- 
esting part of the work must often be left 
to others. It is a greater work to create 
the spiritual conditions which make reform 
possible than to rush into the fray with 
If it is 
harder, certainly it is not less necessary, to 


some hasty scheme of our own. 


make men really anxious to do justly and 
to love mercy than to provide them with 
a complete programme of their duties. 
We do not mean that the minister of re- 
ligion should not take his place with other 
students and workers, so far as he has 
time and opportunity ; but he is first and 
of the enfeebled 
spiritual forces of the world, a creator of 
It is 
here that he ought to speak with authority, 


foremost a sustainer 
new, conditions in the human heart. 


because he knows, with a note of con- 
-vietion which has no trace of doubt or 
_weak compromise about it. And in so 
far as he is able to do this he is serving 
the need of the present hour in the most 
practical way. For it is spiritual power 
alone which moves the world. It is 
because men do not love enough that 
tens of thousands rot in misery in our 
great cities, and hundreds at the other 
end of the scale drag out a useless daily 
existence in the midst of luxury, which is 
a more bitter curse to their souls than 
If only they could 
discover what life really means; if only 
they could see in a flash of heavenly light 
the meaning of the Cross of Curist and 


poverty can ever be. 


the judgment it passes daily on their 
lives, the end of this present social order 
would have come, for the new earth would 
be This is the preacher’s task, 
to give new force and direction to creative 
love in the world. His strength will 
But to this he must 
give himself, laying aside every weight, 


born. 


never be equal to it. 


with complete dedication of heart, every 
day and all his days to the end. 


THE PIONEER PREACHERS. 
ee 


THE opening of the new and more 
hostel the 
Preachers last week marks a step forward 
in the direction of stability and settled 
life. It is intended that the movement 
shall no longer be regarded as experimental, 


commodious for 


for it has entered into possession of a 
permanent home. We hope that we shall 
be forgiven if we say that the occasion is 


one for careful and candid thought on the 


part of those who are chiefly responsible 
for its control. Hitherto there has been 
some indefiniteness of ideal and vagueness 
of aim, and the public imagination has 
hardly been stirred by the advent of a 
new and original force in religious work. 
What is the future policy to be? In his 
speech at the opening of the new Hostel 
the Rev. R. J. Camppety recalled his 
original idea, and almost took for granted 
that it is still the paramount aim. The 
Pioneer Preachers of his dream were to 
represent a new form of liberal evangelism. 
They were to be free from the hundred 
and one cares which beset the life of the 
ordinary minister, and to go forth in the 
joy of poverty as wandering preachers 
of the word. As a matter of fact a large 
part of their work is that of the ordinary 
ministry in settled congregations, and the 
figures quoted at the meeting show that 
they are immersed, almost to the point 
of intellectual and spiritual suffocation, 
in precisely the kind of work of distracting 
detail which Mr. Campsetu deprecated. 

It will undoubtedly be the line of least 
resistance for the latter kind of work to 
go on, and in this way there will be a steady 
flow of men into the regular ministry 
without University training or the high 
and exacting mental discipline, which is 
needful for the preacher who is to speak 
with knowledge and power at the present 
time. We believe that such a course 
will soon cease to command public respect, 
and ¢an only end in failure and disillusion. 
But in spite of these temporary draw- 
backs the movement has in it rich possi- 
bilities of good, if it is rightly guided, 
It should be under the direct personal con- 
trol of a man of fine mental gifts and 
dedicated life, who would lead the activities 
of the community and himself share in 
all its daily work. It should make it its 
aim to attract men after their college course 
is over rather than before, and enlist them 


at least for a period of years in the service 


Pioneer: 


of its ideals. 


Christianity to encourage community life 


It is no use for liberal 


and an order of preachers, unless it leaves 
no stone unturned to recruit for this new 
form of service men at least as able and 
as richly endowed both by nature and 
education as those who join the Cowley 
Fathers or the Community of the Resur- 
rection. Here no second-best will serve. 
In saying this do not let us be misunder- 
stood. We have the highest regard for 
the little group of Pioneer Preachers, and 
the earnest and self-sacrificing work in 
which they are engaged. They are doing 
their best and that best is good. But the 
whole movement is still in its initial stages, 
and we are thinking about it from the 
point of view of public policy, not merely 
as a matter of to-day and tomorrow, but 
also of the far-away future. Nor is there 
the faintest shadow of snobbery in our 
We think that the men with the 
requisite simplicity of character and clear- 


mind. 


ness of aim and capacity for self-sacrifice 
will be found among the very poor. We 
hope that it will be so. But the detach- 
ment from worldly ambitions and the 
social sympathy, which are often found 
combined with real moral greatness in the 
poor man, are not enough, essential as 
these qualifications undoubtedly are. He 
needs knowledge and discipline of thought 
and some sense of a vast historical back- 
ground to his own hfe. Then, when he is 
trained, when he has really opened his 
eyes and begun to see, let him avoid the 
tempting snares of a more settled ministry 
and join the little community of pioneers 
and go forth as a preacher of the new 
evangelism. 


RELIGION AND THE 


SUPERNORMAL. 
II. 

WE have seen that, as regards the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism, the attempt to 
make them a basis for the apprehension 
of the Infinite has resulted in a de-spiritual- 
ising process very far from the goal of 
religion. Let us turn now to such mani- 
festations as Mental Healing and New 
Thought philosophy. 

The various eults which claim the 
dominion of man over physical ill, whether 
through the cultivation of the will, the 
power of prayer, or the flat denial of 
the fact that pain and disease exist at 
all, are extremely popular in these pain- - 
shunning days. Some base themse]ves 
upon Christianity, regarding its foundey 
as ‘* the Master-Healer,’’ others repudiate 
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all connection with religion; some ally 
themselves with medical science, others 
directly oppose it. But all agree in assert- 
ing the supremacy of mind over matter, 
and in condemning the almost criminal 
laisser faire with which—as it seems to 
them—men acquiesce in the continuance 
of suffering whilst all the time possessed 
of latent powers, the exertion and cultiva- 
tion of which might abolish it altogether. 
The disciples of these cults devote them- 
selves to publishing abroad what they 
regard as a new and _ revolutionising 
discovery. They have found, they think, 
a key to the riddle of the universe ; they 
are the benefactors of their kind; they 
have a glorious gospel to proclaim to 
suffering humanity—a gospel of Health 
and Healing and Happiness. And bound 
up with this view of the world’s pain is 
the “ Joy Philosophy ” of the New Thought 
school. We have but to train our wills 
and the world is at our feet. Moral 
perfection as well as physical is within 
our reach. Utter concentration of purpose 
and desire, absolute and unquestioning 
faith in our power to do so, will wring 
from the iron hand of circumstance in- 
evitable surrender. All good gifts, whether 
they be moral qualities such as courage 
and perseverance, or material advantages 
such as an increased income and a hand- 
some motor car, are ours by right. We 
have but to demand them with sufficient 
firmness, and they are bownd to come. 
‘*The Church of Silent Demand,’ in 
which we may all concentrate upon the 
things we covet, is the imposing edifice 
which crowns one writer’s presentment of 
these truths. (Prentice Mulford, Essays.) 
But, setting aside the obvious exaggera- 
tions in this particular branch of the 
psychic, let us consider the relation of 
it8 main positions to Christianity, and 
see how far the practice of its arts may 
be a part of the Christian scheme. 

Immediately two things present them- 
selvesto our minds. First, the ‘* miracles” 
of healing which Jesus undoubtedly prac- 
tised : the curing of diseases, the allevia- 
tion of suffering, the casting out of devils, 
and the continuance of that power in the 
lives of the saints, presenting a remarkable 
parallel with the cures effected at the 
present day—especially upon nervous ail- 
ments—by mental or spiritual control ; 
the efficacy, too, which He assigned to 
faith, and his words about its power to 
remove mountains. But almost at the 
same moment we are conscious of the 
second thing—a vision of the Man of 
Sorrows submitting himself to the law 
of suffering which he had proved himself 
able to transcend in the case of others, 
and conquering the world from the Cross 
of his pain and humiliation. He had 
foreseen the cry of ‘‘ Physician, heal 
thyself,’’? and in his last hour the taunt 
flung at the pain-wracked sufferer was, 
‘“‘Tf thou be Christ, save thyself, and 
come down from the Cross.’’ 

_Nineteen hundred years have passed 
since that victory was won, and men and 
women with the light of joyful discovery 
in their eyes are hugging to their bosoms 
a new-found panacea for ‘‘ the old woe 
o the world.’’ And as they hurry hither 
and thither spreading the knowledge of 
this new balm for the wounds of humanity, 
they pause for an instant at the foot of 


/to be sought as ends in themselves. 
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that Cross, which was once ‘‘to the 
Jews a stumbling-black, and to the Greeks 
foolishness.’’ And they,too, are impatient 
that the suffering figure still hangs there, 
mutely spurning, by his calm endurance, 
the glorious gifts they hold. Into the 
battle with weakness and pain they 
will follow him gladly, going forth con- 
quering and to conquer in the strength of 
powers they share with him. But into 
this dark place of failure and defeat 
how, they ask, can it be expected that 
they will enter? Are they deliberately 
to lay aside those shining, newly polished 
weapons which have already done such 
valiant service, to bear in meek sub- 
mission the thrust of nail and spear ? 
So they turn away from the victory of 
Love, to seek once more the path of 
Power. They have missed the meaning 
of the paradox upon which Christianity— 
and human life itselfi—is built, the paradox 
of dying to live, of losing to find. To 


them, the mystics speak an unknown 


language when they tell of the mingled 
agony and ecstasy of the pilgrims of 
Love; when they say, as Catherine of 
Siena did, that if they could ‘‘ have joy 
in this life and joy eternal beside, they 
do not want it, because they delight so 
greatly in conforming themselves to Christ 
crucified ; nay, they want to live rather 
by the way of the Cross and pain, than 
without pain.”’ 

This twofold realisation, of these hidden 
potentialities of our nature known and 
used by Jesus for others, and his abandon- 
ment of them for his own need, should give 
us the age-long reply of Christianity to 
the challenge of the occult. No new 
discoveries have been made. The control 
of mind over matter has always been an 
element in Christianity. At times we 
have ignored it altogether, at times we 
have adjudged it to bring discredit on the 
whole religion; at others, again, we have 
brought it forward as the most precious 
treasure it contains. Let it be the task 
of our own day to put it into its right 
place, as a permanent element in Christian- 
ity, but one which is subservient to others. 
So-called ‘‘ occult’’ powers are the in- 
evitable accompaniment of intense spirit- 
uality. They assert themselves wherever 
there is a tendency to feed spirit at the 
expense of matter. But they are not 
We 
are missing a greater glory in isolating 
them as we do. As,far as Christianity 
as a whole is concerned, they are merely 
its by-produets—things to be added to 
us as an inevitable consequence of having 
first sought the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. The power of the human 
will and the necessity for its cultivation 
are undoubted facts; but the aim of the 
Christian is not to strengthen it till 
he can force destiny to breaking point, 
but rather to purify it till it is in perfect 
harmony with the will of God; till, like 
Dante, he is crowned king and bishop of 
himself, all his passions and desires stilled 
within the oneness of the divine will. 

How great is the temptation to over- 
estimate the importance of psychic gifts, 
and to pervert them to unworthy uses, 
is exemplified for the Christian in the 
mysterious struggle of his Master in the 
wilderness. There two distinct claims to 
supremacy were made on behalf of psychic 
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powers, and met by two distinct refusals 
to use them for ends which were in- 
herently selfish or trivial, and one at 
least of which could have had no worthier 
motive than that of ‘‘ showing off.”’ 
(See Matt. iv. 5, 6.) The whole danger 
of the temptations lay, not in the possi- 
bility that the tests proposed would fail, 
but in the certainty that they would 
succeed. To yield to the first two would 
inevitably have been to yield to the 
third; for where the human will has 
defied the divine, evil has already received 
its homage—the kingdoms of the world 
are swayed by the hard, metallic, empty 
voice of Power, and the tender accents 
of self-sacrificing Love are for ever hushed. 

It is not only in the example of Jesus, 
however, but also in his direct teaching, 
that we may find guidance as to our use 
of these mental powers. The burden of 
Matt. vii. is “by their fruits ye shall know 
them’’; it is an assertion—almost vehe- 
ment in its earnestness—of the truth that 
the supreme test of every man is not what 
he professes, but what he does, not his 
belief, but his life. ‘‘ Not everyone that 
saith unto me, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ shall enter: 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.’’ Taken by itself, the statement 
is simple and practical enough, but it is 
followed immediately by a concrete in- 
stance of which the implications are sig- 
nificant indeed. ‘‘ Many will say to me 
in that day, ‘ Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? ’ 
And then will I profess to them, ‘ I never 
knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.”’’ The inference is obvious. 
To make use of occult knowledge, to heal 
the afflicted, to work marvels, to proclaim 
these things the business of the Christian 
life, is not to do the will of the Father ; 
it is—or rather it may be, in certain 
circumstances—to ‘‘ work iniquity.’’ One 
recalls another occasion upon which Jesus, 
with an inclusiveness and tolerance which 
shocked his disciples, forbade them to 
rebuke a man who was employing gifts 
of healing without any reference to Christ. 
‘* He that is not against us is on our 
part.’” One imagines that this man, 
though the words ‘‘ Lord, Lord,’’ were 
not upon his lips, was actuated by purer ~ 
motives than those in the hypothetical 
case of Christ. There, under the shelter 
of the Master’s name, lurked the insidious 
love of display, of showing off powers 
which, though they may originally have 
been the outcome of exceptional spiritu- 
ality, were now being exploited for mere 
self-aggrandisement. The man who fol- | 
lowed not the Master outwardly may yet 
have been full of his spirit, and was using 
his powers for the sheer love of the suffer- 
ing human beings whom he found himself 
able to relieve. 

So we see that Christ’s teaching on this 
subject contains no contradiction. The 
command to ‘‘ Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out devils’’ is binding upon 
his followers still. Freely we may yet 
receive of these powers; freely we ‘are 
to give. But it must indeed be a giving 
—a full and free self-spending, our hearts 
afire with love for the Giver, and for 
the least of his little ones who suffer. 
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But directly the thought of self creeps in, 
directly we take delight in exhibiting our 
supernormal powers to the common herd, 
and become like Moses, smiting the rock 
in arrogance and pride—then the sweet 
works of mercy are turned to bitterness, 
and have earned, not the warm friendship 
of the Master’s heart, but the cold dis- 
avowal that He has ever known us. 


Since the above was written, the Report 
of the Committee on ‘‘ Spiritual Healing ”’ 
has appeared, and no contribution to the 
discussion of the subject would now be 
complete without some reference to it. 
Its conclusions have already been sum- 
marised in THe InQuIRER, and its main 
position will be seen to be very largély 
that of the present article. That Religion 
and Science should have combined to 
produce such a Report is a fact fraught 
with significance at this time of unrest 
and transition. Hitherto, in the unhappy 
controversies of our day, Religion has 
generally’ been allied with the super- 
natural, Science with reason. And because 
reason and the supernatural have an 
inherent antipathy to each other Religion 
and Science have too often been divided 
into separate camps, where superstition 
and materialism have respectively held 
sway. But now we seem to catch glimpses 
of the dawning of a new day, in which 
those warring elements shall be replaced 
by one to which Religion and Science 
shall both pay homage. The dim spectre 
of supernaturalism—that lazy, labour- 
saving ‘‘ press-the-button’’ device for 
shirking the responsibilities of religion—is 
disappearing. So is the hard and rigid 
outline which is all the pitiless light of 
reason ever shows us. And we are recog- 
nising a mightier power which shall ulti- 
mately change our strife to peace, laying 
bare, and glorifying with a new radiance 
the purely natural process by which 
apparently unnatural or ‘‘ miraculous ”’ 
results are obtained. From the ancient 
treasure of the Christian gospel a new 
message is being unfolded, It is inspiring 
the utterances alike of the man of science 
and of the mystic. ‘‘ Everywhere,’’ said 
Max Miiller, ‘‘the natural is divine ; 
the supernatural or miraculous is human,”’ 
‘‘ Therefore God becomes as we are that 
we may be as He is,’’ said William Blake, 
. We may thank God that at last we are 
making reverent acknowledgment of the 
potency of this factor in the healing of the 
world’s dis-ease—that the Church on the 
one hand is embracing with her Master’s 
inclusiveness the scientist and _ the 
““mental’’ healer, and that Science, on 
the other, is hastening to join hands with 
a spiritual force which can penetrate to 
deeper depths, soar to giddier heights, 
than reason alone could ever touch. 


V. E. CRarer, 


—_——_»—___ 


In reference to the article, ‘‘ A Book 
Sealed,’ by J. T. D., which appeared 
last week, a correspondent writes :— 
Honour to whom honour is due. The 
author of the striking novel, ‘‘ The House 
with the Green Shutters.’’ was not James 
Douglas, but the late George Douglas, 
whose premature death was a sad loss to 
Scottish fiction. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
DISENDOWMENT. 


Srr,—The Third Reading of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill seems an appro- 
priate occasion for the restatement of 
the general principles underlying this 
question, which have, perhaps inevitably, 
been somewhat obscured in the dust of 
conflict. 

Religion, it must be remembered always, 
is a private, personal matter between 
man and his Maker. It is, therefore, 
the duty of the State to leave it alone, save 
when, under the guise of religion, practices 
which are inimical to the welfare of the 
community, such as suttee in India, are 
carried on. In other words, the State 
must give each Church a fair field and 
no favour. It is a breach of this obligation 
if one particular church receive the 
special recognition of the State, for that 
is tantamount to bestowing a_ special 
hall-mark of authenticity on the principles 
of the denomination in question. Of 
course, persons attracted thus are of no 
particular use to a church, but had they, 
before joining one, to exercise their power 
of judgment by reason of all denominations 
standing on the same legal footing, they 
might be. 

The non-recognition by the State of 
any particular church does not mean 
any diminution in the religious strength of 
the nation, for that can consist only of 
the sum of the religious strength of the 
individuals composing the nation. Nor 
does it necessarily mean the neglect of 
religious observances on official occasions 
if the same be thought desirable. There 
are no established churches in the United 
States, yet the Legislature there, like our 
House of Commons, has its Chaplain, with 
the not unimportant difference that the 
most suitable man from any denomination 
may be appointed ; while here, the choice 
is limited to a man _ professing certain 
prescribed tenets. It is hardly necessary, 
however, to argue the case for disestablish- 
ment, when even a stalwart like Mr. F. EK. 
Smith admits himself as being in favour 
of it. Let me rather point out to those 
good people who favour Disestablishment, 
but not Disendowment, why the conjunc- 
tion of the two is just and inevitable. 

It is pertinent, in the first place, to 
observe that Disendowment is limited 
to ancient endowments, 7.e., those prior 
to 1662, the Church being given the benefit 
of the doubt where it is impossible to say 
whether an endowment be ancient or 
modern, (Many people would seem to 
be singularly unaware of this limitation.) 
All modern endowments have, obviously, 
been given to the Anglican Church as a 
distinct denomination, and, therefore, are 
rightly retained by: it. Ancient endow- 
ments, however, stand on a very different 
footing. They were given to the Church 
at a time when all English people—or, 
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at any rate, all English Protestants, 
which, legally, comes to the same thing, 
Roman Catholicism being then proscribed— 
thought for all practical purposes alike 
in religious matters, so that obviously the 
donors (whether individuals or, as in the 
case of tithe, the State) intended the 
endowments for the use of the nation as 
a whole, and, as most people know, anyone 
who cares to do so is entitled to benefit 
by the endowments by availing himself 
of the ministrations of the clergy of the 
State Church. When, therefore, the iden- 
tity between the Church and the nation 
ceases In name, as it has already ceased in 
fact, it is the proper thing to apply the 
ancient endowments to national (or muni- 
cipal) purposes, so that the whole people, 
or, at least, all the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular locality, may benefit from them once 
again, as was originally intended. 

Let us look at it another way. The 
medigval Church, as Mr. C. F. G. Master- 
man (himself a Churchman) has put it, 
discharged the functions appertaining to 
the modern Poor Law, the modern hospital, 
and the modern school. Now that the 
Church has ceased to discharge those 
functions, what can be fairer than that 
property given to her when she did dis- 
charge them should be handed over to 
authorities which are doing that work 
to-day ? One word in conclusion. Uni- 
tarians (or, if the term be preferred, 
Liberal Christians) desire, perhaps, more 
than others intercourse with the Church 
of England, and, as things stand, are 
more excluded from it. Disestablishment, 
by promoting religious equality, will tend 
to an alteration here.—Yours, &c., 


Frepx. G. Jackson, 
Hon. Local Sec., Liberation Society. 
8, Park-lane, Leeds, May 20, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


A NEW “GOLDEN TREASURY.” 


The New Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics. Edited by Ernest Rhys. London: 
J.M. Dent and Sons. 1s. net. 

PaueRave’s “Golden Treasury” has 
long taken rank among the precious 
books in our literature as an anthology 
of English poetry almost. perfect within 
its limits, but there have been many 
anthologies since 1861, when it was first 
published, and clearly, so long as the 
springs from which they are drawn flow 
on undiminished, there are bound to 
be many more. Only those who have 
attempted such a task can estimate, 
as Mr. Rhys says in his introduction 
to the ‘“‘New Golden Treasury,” “ what 
the lyric wealth of our poetry actually 
is, or how many exquisite songs and 
poems, which to-day we are in danger 
of forgetting, still await their selection ” ; 
and this leaves out of account the rich 
harvest that les close to hand in con- 
temporary poetry. This little companion 
volume to the familiar ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ 
will, however, serve our turn for some 
time to come. Though it traverses much 
of the ground covered by Mr. Palgrave, 
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it ranges both farther back and further 
forward in point of time, so as to include, 
at the beginning, some of Chaucer’s 
poems and the spring-like, early songs 
written before or during his period, 
and, at the end, selections from poets 
long since dead, for the most part, who 
yet seem to belong to our own time. 
There is no overlapping, and although 
the same names frequently appear, of 
necessity, in both books, they are not 
represented by the same poems, and 
in many cases a better selection appears 
to have been made. In the“ New Golden 
Treasury,’ for instance, Vaughan’s 
‘“* Beauteous Death” (“ They are all gone 
into the realms of light”), and “ The 
World’ appear—a notable addition. 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Epithalamion” (which Mr. 
Palgrave did not consider in harmony 
with mid-Victorian manners!) is again 
left out, presumably on account of its 
ereat length. The book is further. en- 
riched by several songs of Campion, 
and some of his anonymous contemp- 
oraries, which have only come to light 
since the ‘‘ Golden Treasury’ was first 
published, and a cluster of Tennyson’s 
perfect lyrics. Tennyson, it will be 
remembered, gave considerable  assist- 
ance to Palgrave, but only on condition 
that he himself was left out. Now 
Blake has also been included, and the 
Brownings, Matthew Arnold, D. G. and 
Christina Rossetti, George Meredith, Jean 
Ingelow, Emily Bronté, A. H. Clough, 
Coventry Patmore, Swinburne, Lewis 


Morris, William Morris, R. Louis Steven-, 


son, Wm. Sharp, John Davidson, and 
Francis Thompson—a _ sufficient indi- 
cation of the wider scope of the ‘* New 
Golden Treasury.” Some of these poets 
are but meagrely represented, evidently 
for want of space, and there are still 
some names left out which some of us 
would like to see—W. EH. Henley, for 
instance, E. Cracroft Lefroy, J. A. Sy- 
monds, Philip Bourke Marston, Hugene 
Lee Hamilton, and Frederick Myers— 
but we may well receive the good things 
that have been bestowed upon us with 
quiet joy and wait patiently for a further 
instalment. 
Tae ck, 


——— 


Tue Corner Stone oF Epucation. An 
Essay on the Home Training of 
Children. By Edward Lyttelton, D.D. 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 
net. 


Tue Head-Master of Eton has an ex- 
cellent subject, and one upon which he 
can speak with authority. Our disappoint- 
ment is all the greater, that somehow his 
book seems to miss fire. Was it written 
in odd moments snatched from a busy 
life? or did he commit the fatal error 
of beginning without any clear plan in 
his mind? Be the reason what it may, 
we fear the book must be pronounced form- 
less and dull, and it is likely in consequence 
to have the least effect upon just the 
people who need its teaching most. But 
having said this, as we felt in duty bound 
to do, let us hasten to assure parents and 
others who are concerned with the training 
of young children that there is here a 
personal point of view, which deserves 
their earnest consideration, and a large 
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store of acute observation. Dr. Lyttelton 
gives the full weight of his large experience 
to the conclusion that it is the earliest 


years in the home with its parents that 


fix the prevailing characteristics of a 
child’s nature, and give it a lasting moral 
bias towards simple honesty and un- 
selfishness or towards secretiveness and 
the prudential care for self. He is also 
firmly convinced that home training can- 
not yield its best fruit except in an at- 
mosphere of personal religion. He urges 
parents “to exhibit continually to the 
child a life devoted not to self but to the 
service of God (which inevitably takes the 
form of labouring to increase the happiness 
of our fellow men), combined with such 
teaching as shall explain the motive of 
such life and its hope.” Without any 
careful analysis of the substitutes for his 
own very definite form of Christianity, he 
dismisses them as quite inadequate from 
the point of view of motive. ‘‘ What 
alternative,” he writes, “an agnostic 
parent is to adopt I confess I do not know. 
There appears to be no programme 
naturally fitted for the years when per- 
sonality begins to assert itself, except the 
story, taught by a Society, of a personal 
Creator. and Father, humanly revealed. 
Where the daily home-life presents this 
truth to the young they are fed by an 
inward happiness which lifts them on to 
virtue and love of their own kind and kills 
the workings of sin within them. When 
we have set ourselves patiently to under- 
stand the message we cannot wonder at 
its perfect congruity with the deepest 
needs of every child, nor fret any longer 
at the fact that there is no other secret 
of training fit to be set beside it.” 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


——_— 2 


ONE PERFORMING PUPPY. 


~Most people who may chance to read 
about me here must have heard what has 
been said lately about performing animals, 
that is, animals that earn money for their 
masters by going through various tricks. 
These same tricks are sometimes very 
pretty, and even wonderful, so that you 
humans, particularly young humans, crowd 
to see them. 

But what has been said is that perform- 
ing animals are always taught by cruelty, 
through fear. 

Now, I am such a little dog, and such a 
young dog, being not yet a year old, that 
maybe I have no right to give one single 
bark about this thing. And too well I 
know the truth—that many unhappy 
horses and monkeys, and dogs, not to 
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speak of the poor bears, do suffer the most” 


horrible ill-treatment from their owners. 
Why, I heard a man who loves horses tell 
my—well, my friend, for that’s what my 
owner is—that he used to be very fond 
of going to a certain fine circus to watch the 
horses going through their performances, 
One day he asked the owner how the horses 
were trained. 

** As far as I know, always by cruelty,”’ 
was the answer. And our friend said, 
‘“This needn’t be! JI have had . horses 
that would do simply anything they could 
to please me, once they knew it. Why, 
my old harness-mare would yoke herself, 
only for the buckles! ’’ 

‘* Well,” said my friend, ‘‘ you teach 
your horses by love, and for love. The 
circus people teach them by cruelty, and 
for money.’’ 

‘‘That’s it!’’ said the horse-lover, 
‘* the love of money is the root of all evil. 
But I don’t go to a circus now.’’ 
what I want to say. We dogs and other 
animals, too, can learn by kindness. Then 
we enjoy going through our performances, 
almost as much as you who watch us. 
Why, I simply swell and stiffen with pride 
when I am asked to go through my tricks 
for a visitor. But there must be a lot of 
patience as well as love on both sides. 

Now what happened with me was this. 
When I was simply a blundering, awkward 
puppy, I managed by some strange acci- 
dent to break my leg. 

‘* Both bones !’’ I heard my friend say, 
as he carried me, most carefully, into his 
surgery. 

(Did I tell you he is a doctor ?) 

Oh yes! he was very careful, but the 
pain! It was terrible. I moaned and 
howled till, as he said, the next thing would 
be a visit from the police. 

In my agony, I caught the hand that was 
hurting me so dreadfully between my 
jaws. And if my friend has told the story 
once, he has twenty times, that even then 
I didn’t bite him; even then I remem- 
bered what a kind, gentle hand it had 
always been. 

And he understood. 


‘*Poor Weeny Man!’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
want something to chew on, don’t you??? 
And he gave me a stick. I met my teeth 
through it. It was a comfort. The pain 
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This is | 


‘his stick, his bunch of keys. I know 


because I love him. I know my right 
paw from the left; I smile when he tells 
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didn’t seem so bad then. Bad or not, 
that broken lee—which by the way is as 
good as new now—that leg taught me’ what 
aman can be to a dog. How we love one 
another! I want nothing else when I have 
my friend. I would do anything in the 
world to please him. And this is how I 
learned to do lots of things for him, quite 
easily. People think them very wonder- 
ful. Idon’t. I want todo them. Some- 
times he says, just as if he was speaking 
to his young brother, ‘‘ I’ve got to go out 
to a patient—I wonder if any dog could 
find me my hat ?’’ Off I go, and bring 
it. 

Then, ‘‘I think my cap would be 
better! ’’ and I get it, and so with his gloves, 


them all apart. I even know the Lancet 
from the British Medical. And 1’m learning 
more things every day—to drill, walking 
on my hind legs across the room, to wipe 
my muddy paws on the mat—Oh, there’s 
no end to the things he means to teach me, 
and that I am determined to learn, just 


me ; I sing, as well as I can; and sure, the | 
best can do no more ! 

Now don’t, don’t for a moment imagine 
I mean this as a defence for the hateful 
practice of making us animals do tricks 
for money, because most of what looks 
to you humans so amusing is starved and 
beaten into us. We seem clever; we are 
almost always cowed and terrified. But 
what I do want to show is the strength and 
beauty of the friendship that may exist 
between the human and the animal he 
owns. If this could only be realised, how 
much better it would be all round! The 
humans might get lots of fun out of it; 
tricks would be just:pleasure, for us as well 
as them. And ah! what willing, eager 
service we would give! how happy we 
should be ! 

K. F. Purpon. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


. aes 


HOPE STREET CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 
WELCOME TO THE REV. S. A. MELLOR. 


A NUMEROUS company of members of 
the congregation and friends of the Hope- 
street Church assembled in the Yamen 
Restaurant, Bold-street, Liverpool, on 
Friday evening, May 8, for the purpose of 
welcoming the Rev. Stanley A. Mellor, 
B.A., Ph.D., who has been appointed 
minister of the church in succession to 
the Rev. H. D. Roberts. Mr. R. H. 
Armstrong, chairman of the committee of 
the church, presided, and was supported 
on the platform by members of the con-| 
eregation and many leading Liverpool 
citizens, including the Lord Mayor and | 
Sir Edward Russell, editor of the Daily 
Post. The chairman said he had received 
several letters of apology for unavoidable 
absence: among the writers were Mr. 
Walter Holland, Mrs. George Holt. and 
Miss Holt, and Sir John Brunner, In 


-offermg a welcome to the Rev. §. A. 


. 
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Mellor as their new minister he referred 


to the confidence with which those who 
had been responsible for the choice looked 
forward to the future. At Hope-street 
Church they were not numerically strong, 
and he could not promise their new minister 
at first a large congregation, but he could 
promise him a few devoted, self-sacrificing 
adherents on all occasions, of whose sup- 
port and confidence any minister might be 
proud. He believed that Dr. Mellor 
would make a place for himself in the life 
of Liverpool which would reflect honour 
‘on himself and honour on the church. 

The Lord Mayor remarked that he need 
hardly say that it was a very real pleasure 
to him to be amongst them that night, 
and to be able to participate in that 


gathering. Dr. Mellor would require all 


his enthusiasm and ability if he were to 
continue successfully the great traditions 
that had been established by his pre- 
decessors. He reminded them that. Dr. 
Martineau was for many years minister of 
Hope-street Church, and that among his 
successors had been the Rev. Charles 
Wicksteed and the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
Not only did the congregation gain much 
from Mr. Armstrong’s vigorous personality 
and his sterling, rugged Christianity, if 
he might use the term, which seemed to 
impress everybody with its manliness and 
straightforwardness, but the whole of 
Liverpool was benefited by having such a 
man resident amongst them. Then they 
must not forget the Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
who was present that night, and whose 
cheery optimism they would always. re- 
member with pleasure. Speaking of the 
scepticism in regard to the influence of 
sermons which was prevalent in some 
quarters to-day, he remarked that if a 
list of the citizens who had done the 
greatest service for Liverpool were made, 
it would be found that a surprising number 
of them had been influenced and inspired 
by the sermons of the Rev. John Hamilton 
Thom and the Rev. Charles Beard. He 
hoped that these high traditions which had 
been established by the ministers to whom 
he had referred would be worthily main- 
tained by Dr. Mellor. He concluded with 
a short story, and the object of his telling 
it would, he thought, be evident to all. 
There was a Scotch minister who had been 
recently appointed. A meeting was held 


to welcome him at the commencement of 


his ministry. There was a prayer meeting, 


|and the different members of the congre- 


gation in offering up their prayers took an 
opportunity of expressing the doubts 
which they felt as to the particular point 
on which the minister might perhaps 
prove a little weak. So one said, ‘‘O 
Lord, O Lord, give him introspection,’’ 
another, ‘‘O Lord, O Lord, give him 
true humility and meekness of spirit,’’ or 
*“*QO Lord, O Lord, give him under- 
standing of the scriptures.’’? This went on 
for a long time, until at last a sardonic voice 
from the back of the congregation said, 
** O Lord, O Lord, give him time.”’ 

Sir Edward Russell said that every 
generous heart must sympathise with the 


‘man who is stepping out to a great task 


which under high impulses he had 
adopted. There was, he felt, an immense 


value to a city in the presence of ministers 


of religion within it. There was too much 
of an idea at the present day that the best 


sort of ministry now was, one of quiet, 
unostentatious and sedulous work. No 
one would underrate that, or think it 
unimportant, but they might depend upon. 
it they also wanted leadership, distinction, 
imagination, and the bringing out of those 
doctrines and principles which were char- 
acteristic of our religion, and without 
which any amount of industrious devotion 
in smaller matters would not produce the 
great results which religion ought to pro- 
duce. After a passing reference to the 
distinguished Nonconformist ministers in 
Liverpool when he, the speaker, settled 
there—Hugh McNeill, Dr. Raffles, John 
Kelly, Stowell Brown, Charles Birrell, 
John Hamilton Thom, a very little earlier 
Dr. Martineau, and a very little later Dr. 
Beard, and then Mr. Channing—Sir 
Edward Russell continued :— 

Ordinary sentimental assurances of good 
will between persons of different denomina- 
tions in this country, do not, I confess, 
deeply interest men. They are generally 
very jejune; I have known them to be 
somewhat insincere; at all events they 
are not definite enough in their treatment 
of differences, and in their treatment of . 
agreement, to be of great utility. My own 
opinion is that every denomination in 
this country makes special contributions 
to the general stock of spiritual good. 
I dare say it might be possible to prove 
that Trinitarians could give lessons to 
Unitarians ; I am sure it could be proved 
that Unitarians could give lessons to 
Trinitarians, Baptists, Congregationalists, - 
Churchmen, and the Society of Friends. 
All these, depend upon it, have something 
in their essence and character which 
could, as it were, and may be, clubbed 
together for the general spiritual good of 
the community. If I ask myself what 
the Unitarians have contributed, it might 
make a very long story to exhaust that 
theme, but certainly there are three 
things that are self-evident. One is they 
have contributed a greater disposition, 
and a greater expansion of free thought 
than has been usually contributed by 


other denominations. Other denomina- 
tions, more or. less, emulate this free 
thought. I believe they emulate it and 


desire to attain it more and more every 
day. That will do no harm to the Uni- 
tarians, and it will do a great deal of good 
to all other sections of religious thought ; 
but a far more distinct and visible and un- 
controvertible contribution to the common 
good even than that is the assertion of 
public ethics by the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, in which they have never been ex- 
celled, or even equalled. The history of 
Liverpool, of Liverpool progress, and of 
Liverpool improvement, and the history 
of any avoidance of bigotry and ilhiberality 
which have been achieved by Liverpool is 
very largely the history of the Unitarian 
denomination, and that ought to be recog- 
nised by every other denomination as a 
distinctive and characteristic contribution 
to the common spiritual good of this 
city. The third thing is the excellence and 
success in domestic philanthropy. The 
Unitarian denomination began that in 
Liverpool. We know that the Domestic 
Mission when it was founded was an 
immense practical advance upon anything 
previously done, except in the way of 
ordinary religious services. The founders 
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of that mission, and its many friends 
among you and your co-religionists, have 
been masters and teachers of the science 
of philanthropy in this city. Those are 
three very great factors on behalf of the 
denomination in which Dr. Mellor is going 
to serve, and in which we all hope he will 
be extremely successful. It is not too 
much to say that although there have 
been many distinguished men in con- 
nection with Hope-street Church, the 
traditions of that Church, at all events 
the modern traditions, have been set by 
Richard Armstrong. If ever there was a 
man who convinced all his fellows of the 
holiness of his mind, and the devotion of 
his heart, and the absence from his judg- 
ment of all ordinary confusions and mis- 
leadings, Richard Armstrong was the 
man, Like others who have impressed 
their fellows by their saintliness, Richard 
Armstrong was indeed a saint. He carried 
his qualities into the world around him ; 
he dared the utmost reproach, he dared 
the ridicule of those among whom he 
lived, he confronted the fiercest opposition, 
and he sacrificed himself, I believe, to his 
best endeavours for the improvement of 
society in this city. In all this he had 
the warm sympathy of his Hope-street 
congregation. Dr. Mellor can hope for 
nothing better than to achieve some of 
the qualities which Mr. Armstrong achieved, 
and to conduct his ministry in the spirit 
from which Mr. Armstrong never departed, 
and never could depart. My own feeling 
is that the arrival of a really worthy 
minister with the capacity for eminence 
and leading might be described as an 
importation of conscience into a great 
community. We need conscience, every 
great community has a large and a valuable 
reserve of conscience. But that reserve of 
conscience is liable to diminish, not. by 
expenditure, for the more you expend 
conscience and the more you use conscience 
the more it fructifies and reproduces itself, 
and the more conscience there will exist. 
But sometimes there are periods of lassitude 
and circumstances of discouragement and 
distraction of various follies and _ self- 
interest. I{ a great man comes amongst 
us bringing with him his own fund of 
conscience, and that far better and greater 
fund which he derives from the religion 
which he professes, then we go on, as it 
were, with a restored fund of conscience 
upon which we may draw as a corrective 
of every error, and as ‘an inspiration 
and an impulse for every good. As a 
preacher we hear that Dr. Mellor is dis- 
tinguished by great fervour. We know 
that that is the spirit in which we desire 
him to enter upon his work here, and in 
which, in our judgment, he will enter 
upon it. We also know, which is not a 
matter so entirely away from controversy, 
that he is a man who is likely to, and 
probably will, take a very clear line of 
his own on social reforms and_ social 
questions. There is a query on this, 
because the pulpit has not been quite 
made free of political or social discussion. 
There are a great many who believe that 
it will not be well that the pulpit should 
participate more largely than it does 
in such topics and such controversies. 
But I hold that at all events so far as the 
Christian conscience inspires an entrance 
upon this field it must be extremely useful 
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in laying down such clear principles as 
are apparent to Christian minds, and in 
keeping up of reverent academic dis- 
cussions of such points of philanthropic 
and social science as it is fit that Christians 
should consider together. If Dr. Mellor 
were to intrude too scientific or too economic 
social discussions upon his hearers, so 
as to disturb the balance of his preaching, 
I should say it would be a misfortune 
to Hope-street, because the first business 
of a minister of religion is religion; not 
only his first business but it is his one 
hope of doing any business, or any good 
that can possibly be done by a man in 
his position. We have here a man of 
honoured parentage, academically-edu- 
cated in three countries, of zealous study, 
of good pulpit experience, and of social 
earnestness, and I say from these antici- 
pations we may well look forward to very 
great ministerial success. A little bird 
has whispered another thing to me, and 
that is that Dr. Mellor has sometimes been 
called a revolutionary. That is a circum- 
stance that does not seem to be regarded 
by Mr. Roberts otherwise than cheerfully. 
None of us quite like the word ‘‘ Revolu- 
tionary.’’ There is a very great difference 
between the adjective and the substantive. 
I, for one, like revolution. I am ready for 
a great many revolutions, and I should 
be very glad to see them come, and so 
would all of you. But when you say 
‘“ revolutionary *’ you bring in the element 
of a little undue haste, and undue haste 
is very often accompanied with irritation, 
with too rapid judgment, and very often 
by needless offence, which unnecessarily 
impedes the process of convincing others. 
So that I like ‘‘ revolution ’’ much better 
than ‘‘ revolutionary,’’ and I think revolu- 
tions are much more natural in their 
contributions to progress than any revolu- 
tionary feeling, or any revolutionary 
manner. Dr. Mellor will doubtless know 
how to draw the line. We are all recog- 
nising with great gratitude the distinct 
advance that is being taken not only :by 
your Denomination but by others in this 
particular line of thought and of exertion. 
In to-day’s newspapers you have two 
things which—how long ago shall I say ? 
well, I believe fifteen years ago, perhaps 
five years ago, could never have happened. 
One is the passing by the bishops, upon 
the motion of our own bishop, Dr. Chavasse, 
of a resolution in favour of the living wage. 
Another thing is the passing of a very 
similar resolution, practically identical, 
by the English Presbyterian Synod. I 
believe both those resolutions to be justified, 
because they do not go too far into details 
in matters which, very rightly, should be 
left to experts, but they do bring right 
into the front of the programme of Christian 
action that fact and canon of Christian 
duty, the extension of justice to all, and 
especially to the poor and to the afilicted. 
So that it is not necessary for Christians, 
however scrupulous they may be in not 
encroaching on the secular province, to 
confine themselves to charity and philan- 
thropy of the conventional kind. They 
will do more both to encourage and increase 
philanthropy and to improve the condition 
of the country, if they recognise the duty 
of Christian principle of which many 
examples may be found in the teachings 
of Jesus Christ himself when he was .on 


earth, the teachings of social justice, and 
the fruitful seed of justice in its application 
to human affairs. I hope most earnestly 
that Dr. Mellor will in every department 
of his work lead well amongst us as an 
eminent and influential Christian minister, 
and I hope that none the less he will 
show how natural and simple it is for 
Christianity to inspire secular affairs 
with the Christian spirit. He will keep 
religion first, there is no doubt, but he 
will show us that religion can lead in the 
march of progress, and that he can implore 


and probably bring out, and certainly 


can increase in effect, the blessing of 
God upon all the efforts of good men. 
Further speeches of welcome were made 
by Sir William B. Bowring, who spoke as 
the oldest member of the congregation, 
with memories reaching back to the days 


when as a small child he was taken to ~ 


Paradise-street Chapel, during the min- 
istry of Dr. Martineau ; by Miss McConnell, 
who referred to the freedom which had 
always marked the Hope-street pulpit, and 
concluded by offering a few words of special 
welcome to Mrs. Mellor on behalf of the 
ladies of the congregation ; and by the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts, who emphasised the fact 
that there was work for their new minister 
to do, both in the particular religious 
sphere and also as a citizen, He ad- 
mitted that sometimes it was difficult to 
know where to make a distinction between 
religion and its application; but rather 
overstep the line towards application than 
understep it, was his advice to the new 
minister, although he did not know that 
the new minister needed that advice. He 
looked forward to his civic work in Liver- 
pool not merely with very great hope, but 
with the utmost confidence. Mr. F. W. 
Monks, of Warrington, brought cordial 
ereetings from the Cairo-street congre- 
gation, in spite of the fact that the Hope- 
street Church had been engaged in the 
work of robbing them of the services of a 
minister whom they greatly valued: The 
Rev. J. Collins Odgers added a few words 
on behalf of the ministers of the district. 
The Rev. S. A. Mellor, in the course of a 
short reply to all the expressions of en- 
couragement and goodwill, said that he 
fully realised the high and serious char- 
acter of the work to which they had called 
him. No one could be more alive than he 
to the splendid and sacred traditions of 
Hope-street Church. This all meant 
serious obligations demanding loyalty and 
high spiritual effort and endeavour. Hope- 
street Church was the home of free religion, 
a place set apart for the expression of the 
deepest personal needs of the human soul. 
It would be his great privilege to order 
their common devotional life within the 
church that the whisperings of eternity 
might. be always about them, and the 
radiance of heaven find entrance to their 
lives. It had been said frequently that 
the labour of religion, and especially of 
free religion, was hard, and no doubt in 
many respects it was hard, but on the 
other hand he did not think there was ever 
a more favourable opportunity in the 
world for genuine religion than there was 
at that moment. Men and women needed 
religion, and slowly but surely they were 
beginning to know and to feel their need, 
and to know and to feel also that the need 


must be satisfied. Perhaps they did not _ 
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feel this as yet to any great extent, but 
he was convinced that before many more 
years were over they would feel it, and 
they would feel it especially in those places 
where religion is free and unfettered, and 
oe its source wholly in the inner personal 
ife. > 

The Lord Mayor, in proposing a vote of 
thanks which was accorded to the chair- 
man, said it was a real joy and pleasure to 
them to see a son of the late Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong in the chair that night. 


MRS. BESANT AT QUEEN’S ' HALL. 
OPENING LECTURE ON MYSTICISM. 


Mrs. Brsanr delivered the first of a 
series of lectures on ‘‘ Mysticism ’’ before 
a crowded audience at Queen’s Hall on 
Sunday, May 17. There was no doubt, 
she said, that a wave of mysticism was 
passing over the world at the present time. 
Men and women everywhere were turning 
away from external truth towards inner 
realisation, and beginning to feel that an 
authority from within, not an authority 
from without, ought to be the guiding 
force of life. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
statement, that ‘‘ mysticism is the most 
scientific form of religion,’’? was true, for 
mysticism, like all science, depends upon 
the testimony of consciousness, the only 
sure testimony we possess as to the facts 
of existence at all, Consciousness responds 
to the impacts made upon it by the 
external world by means of the senses, the 
emotions, and the mind, but there is 
another part of the consciousness which 
does not belong to the body or the emotions 
or the mind, but which yet responds to 
certain impressions of a kind which cannot 
be included in the three manifestations of 
consciousness just named. We have a 
sense of something greater than ourselves, 
a Presence which in our quietest, and 
purest, and noblest moments is more 
perceptible than amid the world’s turmoil 
and unrest, and which, while it is felt to be 
overwhelmingly great, fills us with joy 
and comfort. Dimly and. gropingly, as 
when the eye was developing in the body, 
the spirit in man gropes towards this 
supreme reality, though at first we may not 
realise what it means intellectually. This 
eroping of man, and the answer to the 
groping, is what we mean by religion, 
and when we look back over the long 
history of the past, and find religion every- 
where, in the soul of the savage as in the 
illuminated spirit of man at his noblest, 
then we realise that this testimony of the 
consciousness on the higher plane is as 
reliable as its testimony on the lower 
levels of sense and emotion, though it 
answers to another class of impressions 
altogether. ; 

Mysticism, however, is not to be con- 
fused with psychism, a rather clumsy 
word which means the development of 
certain powers by which observations are 
carried on in the worlds of matter subtler 
than the physical, where impacts are made 
upon the consciousness to which the 
ordinary body is insensitive. Here we 
are still in the domain of the senses rather 
than of the spirit, and psychic phenomena 
no more belong to the spiritual world than 
the external objects we behold every 
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day. Neither is mysticism allegory or 
symbolism, an intellectual process by 
which great truths are interpreted as St. 
Paul interprets them in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Origen, in dealing with the 
Bible, speaks of the historical meaning, 
intended for the ‘‘ carnal-minded and 
ignorant,’’ then of the allegorical meaning, 
which a man is forced to use when he 
comes across absurdities that he cannot 
accept literally, and finally of the spiritual 
meaning, below the other two, which can 
only be understood by the spiritual man 
in whom God dwells. There he touches 
upon the realm of mysticism which lies 
at the basis of all that is worthy to be 
called knowledge. Faith you may have, 
and speculation. you may have, but 
knowledge that is born of the spirit can 
alone, because of its identity of nature, 
truly know the universal Spirit whence 
it has come forth. Mysticism, then, is the 
direct knowledge of God, and of the facts 
of the spiritual world, which are partly 
embodied in religious truths given out from 
time to time in the history of humanity in 
forms suited to the time and nation and 
type of men who first perceived them. 
All religions have testified to this direct 
knowledge of God. Hinduism distin- 
guishes between the lower knowledge and 
the knowledge of the eternal, though it 
excludes God from nothing, and therefore 
all knowledge is, in a sense, God-knowledge. 
Christ declared that the knowledge of 
God was «eternal life,” a present possession, 
and not a future experience on the other 
side of death. 

Mysticism, Mrs. Besant continued, also 
proclaims a method by which that know- 
ledge may be obtained, but id is the 
path that leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it. The Roman Catholics 
have always kept a knowledge of this path, 
the end of which is called nothing less than 
deification—man becoming God. The 
Hindu and the Buddhist call it liberation 
from matter which has blinded us. 
The meaning is the same, the method the 
same, the end the same, and, as we 
study them, we realise that in the realm of 
the spirit there are none of those divisions 
that mark off religions from one another 
in this world of diversity. Whether in the 
language of the Methodist, or the great 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church, or 
of the Hast, the mystic asserts his direct 
consciousness of union with God, a reality 
which transcends all other certainties, and 
which no argument can shake nor strengthen, 
He does not trouble very much about the 
Scriptures, as the Dean of St. Paul’s had 
pointed out, and for the same reason that 
iS given by the’ Hindu, who says ‘‘ The 
Vedas are as useful to the enlightened 
Brahmin as a tank in a country that is all 
covered with water.’’ A man into whom 
the knowledge of God, the origin of all that 
is, is constantly flowing, has little need of 
the written word, and so we find that a 
struggle has always gone on _ between 


‘the priests and the mystic, the former 


clinging to dogma, the latter proclaiming 
the higher truths that lie behind them. 
Dogmas are necessary at a certain stage in 
human progress, and the priest, who has to 
teach the ignorant masses of men, has 
rightly upheld the tradition and authority 
of the church ; but when dogmas are out- 
grown and become obstacles in the eternal 


search for truth they have to be broken. 
The mystic is also one who has ceased to be 
enslaved by the senses, the emotions, or the 
intellect. These he does not seek to crush 
or kall, but he disciplines them so that they 
may be subservient to the spirit, and only 
when the lower vehicles are thus mastered 
does a man begin to tread the higher path, 
and use his powers to help the world. 
Only then does he become the strongest 
type of man—the man who is most — 
formidable because most powerful—the 
practical mystic. For him no difficulties 
exist, because he has the inner knowledge 
of God which gives him the victory. He 
sees God in everything, and therefore, he 
is content whether joy or pain comes to 
him, for the same great purpose lies behind 
both. He sees God in everyone, therefore 
he does not desire to control his fellow men 
but to draw out the divinity which isin each 
one of us. He is calm under all conditions, 
because these are but the manifestations of 
the indwelling Life, and because he is part 
of the eternal which time cannot change 
nor destroy. His judgment is better than 
the judgment of the man of the world, 
because it is not warped by those personal 
or national motives, prejudices, and desires 
which sway the ordinary individual. To- 
wards this type we are all climbing, and 
already we realise something of its vast 
possibilities as we live out the truth we 
know. 

‘*Tf you do not live out the truth you 
know,’’ Mrs. Besant said in conclusion, 
‘* the higher truths will be locked to you. 
Never pretend to believe a truth which 
you are not willing to act out in the world, 
Let your religion be small in beliefs unless 
it is pregnant in action. Truth is only 
truth for you when you have learnt to 
live it, and to the man who has learnt to 
live one fragment of truth, Truth herself 
comes with open arms.”’ 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE 
MEETINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 
[FRom OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Tur meetings of the Liberal Christian 
League in Liverpool have been charac- 
terised by a certain freshness of tone and 
outlook, and the free mingling of divers 
persons and divers views has made for an 
unwonted buoyancy and alertness. There 
is room in our multifold religious and 
social agencies for an association which 
succeeds in bringing together Anglican, 
orthodox Nonconformist and Unitarian 
into friendly but frank intercourse. The 
programme of events was admirably drawn 
up, treated of living issues, and was 
successfully carried out both formally at 
the meetings and informally at the “‘ Tea- 
table Conferences.’’ Pembroke Chapel 
hospitably housed the gatherings ; and. its 
minister, the Rev. Donald Fraser, possesses 
exactly the characteristics most likely to 
contribute to the success of these free and, 
from the ecclesiastical point of view, un- 
conventional proceedings. 

The work of the gathering opened on 
Monday afternoon with a prayer meeting, 
which was prefaced by some outspoken 
remarks by Mr. Fraser, following his 
custom of sincere and candid expression. 
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He confessed that he seldom put “his | nothing that the President of the Steam- 


prayer into words, and felt that it was 
rather for him an atmosphere, a mystical 
lying open to the Divine influences, than 
an explicit verbal utterance. The meeting 


was presided over by the Rev. A. J. Hum-. 


phreys, vicar of St. Paul’s, Accrington, 
who defended the continued verbal ex- 
pression of prayer. We were, he said, 
in danger of losing the feeling of devotion 
if we lost the utterance of it. The Church 
of England avoided the danger of undue 
obtrusiveness of living personality or 
peculiarity by conserving the value of old, 
time-honoured words of prayer—the long 
utterance of the deepest things by the 
entire Church and all its disciples in the 
fellowship of saints. This was, he said, 
bringing the sacramental idea into social 
life: a definite focussing of the thought 
and spizit behind. The prayers that 
followed were remarkably mystical in tone, 


and included some beautiful aspirations. 


Yet probably the utterance by the Rev. 
A. J. Humphreys of the closing collect : 
Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, 
all desires known, and from whom no secrets 
are lud, brought home to his hearers as 
seldom before the simple beauty of that 
age-long and submissive human cry. 

The Rev. Dr. Drummond, as President 
of the League, preached in the evening at 
Pembroke Chapel. This stands in the 
angle of an intersection of tram lines, and 
the constant rumbling of cars must, one 
fears, have somewhat distressed the ven- 
erable preacher. His address was of that 
dignified, scholarly and highly spiritual 
description always expected from him, and 
always given. He dealt with the principle 
of liberty as related to the intellect, to the 
moral sphere, and to spiritual religion. 
Dr. Drummond was careful to show that 
freedom was valuable only in proportion 
as it caused “‘ the god-like qualities of the 
mind to be used for god-like ends, and 
substituted for human coercion a sense of 
responsibility to God.’’ Freedom did not 
consist in a violent opposition to antiquity. 
The knocker-down of traditional beliefs 
with an air of superiority might himself be a 
slave to narrowness. True freedom in- 
volved a largeness of human sympathy and 
treated no sincere belief, associated with 
man’s holiest hours, with contempt. 

A conference on ‘‘ The Social Demands 
of Religion ’’ was held on Tuesday after- 
noon. Mr. I. J. Marquis, of the Univer- 
sity Settlement, emphasised the demand 
of modern youth for the direction of its 
activities in right social avenues. Youth 
was looking upon the old parsonic régime 
as a failure, and was seeking for religious 
spheres outside clerical control. Co-ordin- 
ated scientific treatment of the social 
problem was as necessary as the present 
medical treatment of disease. The chal- 
lenge was made to the whole body of our 
thought. The Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
speaking on ** Religion and the Ethics of 
Kmploying,’’ instanced the fine work on 
casual labour begun by William Rathbone, 
carried out on the side of the employer by 
Mr. Lawrence D. Holt, himself of the same 
hberal faith. This was now in action at the 
Liverpool Docks. The speaker referred to 
the recent eight-hour agreement in the 
engineering and shipbuilding enterprise of 
the port as a result of the custom of the 
firm of Alfred Holt. It did not count for 


ship Owners’ Federation was Mr. C. 
Sydney Jones, a partner in Alfred Holt, 
and a member of a free liberal faith. Here 
was definite social betterment achieved by 
Liberal Christians or Unitarians — the 
name mattered little. Mrs. Cousins, with 
Irish pathos and a seriousness which 
deprecated laughter at her own humour, 
dwelt on the future work of women in the 
churches. She pleaded for a fuller expan- 
sion of soul in the organised vehicles of 
religion. Miss Alleyne, Hon. Sec. of the 
League, described the actual work done by 
the League in London for mothers. The 
work was quite unsectarian, but spiritual 
food was common to all, 

If a vote were taken as to the compara- 
tive popularity of addresses given, it 
would probably go in favour of Dr. Or- 
chard’s on Tuesday evening, on ‘‘ The 
Significance of Jesus in Modern Life.’’ 
This was marked by a passionate eloquence 
and original beauty of expression which 
could hardly fail to touch even those who 
did not find themselves in agreement with 
his intellectual positions. It was evident 
that he carried the bulk of his large audience 
with him. <A faint attempt at applause 
at the conclusion of his last thrilling words 
was immediately hushed as incongruous. 
Dr. Orchard confessed himself an un- 
qualified worshipper of Jesus. The 
modern temper, he declared, wanted this 
subject of the place of Jesus re-opened 
so that it might find the highest significance 
of Jesus along modern lines. There was 
now a passion for reality, for intelligibility ; 
men wanted now, not merely persons’ 
opinions, but to begin where the Apostles 
began, unoppressed by ancient or modern 
dogma. They wanted to get back to the 
actual experience out of which all great 
religion had grown. The speaker enu- 
merated and commented upon the diffi- 
culties of the modern mind with regard to 
Jesus, ranging from his deification as 
omniscient and omnipotent to the latest 
assertion of his non-existence as a_his- 
torical person; and showed that neither 
the affirmative nor the negative position 
satisfied. We must, he said, think out our 
whole problem of divinity and humanity 


fover again. Taking a wide sweep, he 


reviewed the position of Jesus in history : 
‘* All history,’’ he cried,‘‘ hinges about his 
name.’? He enumerated, with impas- 
sioned fervour, the destructions Jesus 
had outlived, and pictured his position 
in religion. ‘* Would Unitarians say,’’ 
he asked, ‘‘ that the deification of Jesus 
had done any harm to the idea of God 2 
Had it not brought God near to those who 
could not find Him in any other way ? 
Had it not transformed personality in the 
most amazing way? Had it not given 
something to humanity it could not do 
without ?’’ In a tender and vivid way 
he touched on the ‘‘ unusual powers,”’ 
the ‘‘ moral glory,’’ the ‘‘ unusual con- 
sclousness penetrating other lives,’’ the 
«« powers of healing due to his compassion,’ ’ 
the strange assertions not deliberately 
made, but, as it were, slipping out of his 
lips in moments of passion, like the voice 
of the Eternal breaking into life. He 
suggested the term ‘* Sacramental’’ as 
conveying something of the significance 
of Jesus; the conveyance by him of 
something not material, so that by loving 
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Jesus men got an experience of God. — 
And that was what they needed. Dr. 
Orchard concluded by a fine peroration on 
Jesus as ‘‘ the first person in the world,”’ 
which obviously went to the hearts of 
many of his hearers. 

The fairness and toleration of the 
gathering were manifested when the Rev. 
Dr. Rattray essayed the somewhat un- 
grateful task of putting the Unitarian 
view. He considered certain of Dr. Or- 
chard’s ‘points, criticised some of his 
positions, gave his personal idea of the 
influence of Jesus, and concluded by 
thanking Dr. Orchard for his magnificent 
address. Mr. Fraser said he was proud to 
be in a place where such divergent state- 
ments were possible, while each man was 
respected for the sincere utterance of 
his inmost thoughts. 

The chairman of the afternoon session 
on ‘‘ God in Modern Thought ’’ was the 
Rev. M. F. Bovenizer, an Irishman who 
delighted his hearers with the raciness of 
his appeal for “‘ Modernity.” Many people 
like ‘‘ Antiquity ’’ because Antiquity gives 
them no trouble; the God worshipped in 
dead forms comes near to being a ‘‘ dead 
God.”’ Jesus, he considered, gave his great 
word not to the submerged, but to the 
‘‘emerging’’ people of his time. Dr. 
Mellor opened on ‘‘ God in. Modern 
Thought’’ from the point of view of 
Theoretic Philosophy. The importance of 
the subject was evident from the direct 
influence of any philosophy upon practical 
action. We had cast behind us_ the 
materialistic philosophy of the 19th cen- 
tury. Absolute idealism has now won 
on the theoretic field, but though we are 
freed from the materialistic theory we are. 
likely to be engaged for generations in 
blotting out the records of materialistic 
practice. There isa full recognition to-day 
of the significance of valid personal values. 
The speaker quoted the statement of Dr. 
Ward on ‘‘ Pluralism,’’ and agreed with 
Dr. Ward in belief in the underlying unity. 
The root problem lay in the relation of 
God to ourselves as centres of human souls. 
For himself there were the two. poles— 
the Absolute and human _ personalities. 
Here lay the ultimate paradox of life and 
soul. Jesus felt himself possessed of 
power, and also lost himself in God. 
Human experience assures man (as the 
Mystics have declared) of a sense of oneness, 
which floods the- world with unutterable 
harmony. Mr. Humphreys traced the 
history of the conception of God in Chris- 
tianity, and stated the effects of Arianism, 
Manicheism and Augustinianism, the 
Thomists, and the Scotists. There was a 
danger in the doctrine of Immanence, men 
need to supplement the Immanence by the 
Transcendence of God. He asserted that 
just as men may vary in their manifesta- 
tions of themselves, so God could focus His 
whole being into one person—Jesus. He 
could not agree with Dr. Mellor as to the 
valid choice of any other person than 
Jesus as a symbol of the Supreme. But 
there was a Spirit-Impulse urging all men 
onward. Mr. Fraser trenchantly declared 
that he had no concern with Antiquity. 
No such combination as he himself, for 
instance, had ever occurred before in world 
history. Therefore, being the man he 
found himself, he must face these problems 
for himself. He believed in one Spirit, 
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— which 


~ not real. 


are but forms of expression.”’ 


_ probing discussion. 


‘listeners crowded round the philosophic 


after-tea conference, which was on the 
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is absolute universal Life. All 
that is, is God. God is the sum of all 
values plus x. Individuals are formal, 
‘*T am God, I share in one 
‘ Being’ is absolute. Persons 
But the 
special claim made for Jesus could not be 
maintained. 

The meeting over, private questions 
‘abounded. Why ‘‘form’’? What isthe 
method and value of ‘‘form’’?2 At tea, 
the philosophers, professional and other- 
wise, formed the centre of stimulating and 
Some would define 
the absolute; others would not. agree. 
The battle raged, and interested knots of 


been drawn up for the use of anyone who 
would like to have it. 

The proceedings opened with the singing 
of a hymn, and prayer was offered by the 
Rey. W. G. Tarrant. The President, Dr. 
W. Blake Odgers, K.C., who was in the 
chair, then gave a cordial welcome to all 
present. Referring to the objects of the 
movement for which the Pioneer Preachers 
stood, he said there were men who were 
intellectually lazy, and wished to be led 
in matters of religion rather than to inquire 
for themselves. They themselves were of 
a different sort, and believed that they were 
bound to use the reason which God had 
given them in all directions, as much in 
questions relating to religion as in politics, 
science, or business. KHach man or woman, 
they felt, ought to inquire what they ought 
to believe, and then believe it with their 
whole heart and soul. At the same time, 
everyone must leave to others the same 
liberty that he claimed for himself. The 
present day was full of terrible per- 
plexities and anxieties and social unrest. 
Would liberal Christianity help men to 
meet these perplexities and anxieties ? He 
believed it would, if only it was properly 
understood. There were many who 
scofted at Christianity who did not know 
anything in the world about it. It was to 
these that the Pioneer Preachers would 
address themselves. They would give 
to these people what they believed to be the 
real and true version of Christ’s Gospel, 
first of all reading and studying for them- 
selves, and then expounding what they 
had learnt, but not with any desire merely 
to destroy. Some things must be ex- 
plained away, but at least they would 
never teach anything that was not true for 
themselves. They must get these people 
to listen, and teach them to believe in 
Christianity and assimilate it into their 
lives. 

Mr. Brunner then declared the Hostel 
open, expressing his pleasure at being there 
to help on a movement of which he very 
heartily approved. He congratulated every- 
one concerned on the success with which 
their scheme had been carried out. During 
the year 1913, he continued, according to 
the report, the Pioneer Preachers conducted 
400 Sunday services and 73 Sunday- 
school services. They held 999 week-day 
meetings of various kinds, and in addition 
240 open-air services and meetings. This 
gave a total of nearly 2,000 services and 
meetings held during the year. They paid 
1,120 home visits among members of their 
congregations, and 300 homes outside the 
congregations were systematically visited, 
while every fortnight church notices were 
distributed from house to house in their 
district. There were last year only six 
students in residence, and he could not 
understand how these men, who had to 
study as well as conduct services and visit 
people in their homes, could have done so 
much work in the time. 

The Rev. T. P. Spedding, secretary, 
after reading a long list of names of friends 
who were unable to be present but sent 
cordial greetings, presented the report, 
| and briefly alluded to the financial state- 
ment and to the present needs of the 
Hostel. In asking for some articles of 
furniture which were still required to 
make the rooms more comfortable, he 
wished it to be understood that there was 


Identity. 


quarters to the detriment, possibly, of the 


programme. Your correspondent was ob- 
liged to leave in order to make ‘‘ copy’ ; 
and the exigencies of time compel him to 
omit any reference other than that of a 
postscriptum regarding the public evening 
meeting. For the programme and its 
efficient realisation the greatest credit is 
due to Miss Alleyne, the general secretary 
of the League, Mr. Capleton, the treasurer, 
and the local members of the League ; and 
hearty thanks were accorded the ladies of 
Pembroke Chapel for their deft and genial 
hospitality. 

At the evening meeting the Lord Mayor 
(Mr. Herbert Rathbone) presided, and the 
speakers on the subject ‘‘ The Religion 
and the State the Age Needs,’’ were the 
Rey. A. J. Humphreys, Mrs. H. D. Roberts, 
Mr. Lawrence D. Holt, and the Rev. M. F. 
Bovenizer. The attendance was almost 
if not quite as good as on Tuesday evening, 
and the speeches excellent. I am told 
that the after-tea conference was most 
vigorous. The three philosophers were 
heckled for an hour and a half. 


THE PIONEER PREACHERS. 


OPENING OF THE NEW HOSTEL AT 

HIGHBURY. 

TuE new hostel for the Pioneer Preachers 
at 23, Highbury-place, N., was opened on 
Thursday afternoon, May 14, by Mr. John 
F. L. Brunner, M.P. Previous to the 
meeting friends and supporters of the 
movement who were present were shown 
over the building, which has been ad- 
mirably adapted for its present purpose by 
Mr. Arnold Tayler, A.R.I.B.A. Several 
of the larger rooms on the first floor have 
been divided into two, thus giving a total 
of twelve bedrooms, all of which are 
furnished with extreme simplicity, and 
arranged so as to serve the double purpose 
of bedroom and study. On the same 
floor a small room is fitted up as a chapel, 


disused building at the end of the garden 
for this purpose. The house, which is next 
door but one to the home in which Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain lived as a boy, faces 
Highbury Fields. It is said to be 150 years 
old, and has a pleasant garden, where the 
visitors on Thursday assembled for the 
opening ceremony, the speeches being made 
from the hbrary window. The building, 
freehold and alterations have cost £1,340, 
and £150 is still required, also several 
articles of furniture, a list of which has 


no desire to make things too luxurious for 

men who must be trained to endurance, 
but they need not confuse endurance with 

physical discomfort. It had been the 

desire of the Society to give effect to the 

ideas that were in the mind of the founder 

of the Institution, the Rev. R. J. Camp- 

bell, and they appreciated more than any- 

thing else the interest which had> always 

been shown in it by Mr. Campbell. 

The Rev. R.. J. Campbell said that it 
was with peculiar pleasure that he found 
himself a member of that gathering. The 
idea to which he began to give effect in 
1910 had been in his mind for a number of 
years. He believed that there was a large 
untouched public which might be reached 
by a better type of evangelicalism than 
that with which most of them were familiar. 
It was commonly thought that the evan- 
gelical preacher must- be a less highly 
trained man than the preacher in the 
pulpit, but almost the reverse should be 
the case. Too much rested upon the ~ 
shoulders of the average minister at present. 
He was the president of a small republic— 
his energies were so greatly overtaxed that 
he had little time for quiet study and 
preparation. This was not good for the 
minister, nor did it tend to raise the 
quality of his preaching, therefore they 
needed a band of men who were free to go, 
if necessary, through the length and 
breadth of the land with a liberal evangel. 
He thought four years ago that there was 
an opening for this kind of work, and 
events had proved that he was right. But 
his idea was not original. The pioneer of 
it, he believed, was Professor Eliot, of 
Harvard, who, soon after the Pioneer 
Preachers were established, sent a message 
congratulating him on realising one of his 
dreams, and it had been adumbrated also 
by Professor Jacks. The Pioneer Preachers 
formed a delightful little community, 
continued Mr. Campbell. They had 
frankly taken a leaf out of the Roman 
Catholic’s book, and why not? It was a 
good thing to have the community life. 
When a few years ago he was warned 
that he must sever himself from all out- 
side societies and save his health for his 
work as minister of the City Temple, the 
step he found hardest to take was sepa- 
rating himself from the Pioneer Preachers. 
In effect he had not done so, although he 
had since that time had the joy of seeing 
other people doing the work. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Frank Roscor, who has kindly 
agreed to give the annual meeting paper 
for the Sunday School Association on 
Tuesday, June 2, was formerly in charge 
of the University Training College at 
Oxford, and until recently of the one at, 
Birmingham. His splendid work for 
education in Birmingham is well known. 
He was a member of the Education Com- 
mittee and also president of the Birming- 
ham Debating Society and the Birmingham 
Shakespeare Club. Mr. Roscoe possesses 
that rare faculty of making: his subject 
clear and attractive not merely to the 
members of the profession, but also to 
those who are only teachers on occasion, 
and to the general public. Sunday-school 
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teachers may be sure that they will go 
away from this lecture feeling indeed the 
importance and the difficulty of the art 
of teaching, but also that they have 
learned in countless ways how to over- 
come those difficulties. He has had much 
experience in lecturing to Sunday-school 
teachers, and carried out at Birmingham 
successfully an experiment of which the 
organisers and he himself may well be 
proud. ‘ 

In 1909 he was invited by the Sunday 
School Forward Movements Committee, a 
committee representing all shades of 
religious opinion, to lecture to Sunday- 
school teachers on ‘‘ The Art and Method 
of Teaching.’’ The lectures were an un- 
qualified success in every way. The 
course was repeated, and still many were 
disappointed in not being able to secure 
tickets. Other courses of lectures followed, 
and it was found that Mr. Roscoe’s ability 
to deal with the question could not be 
over-rated. He not only theorised, but 
had classes of children before his audiences, 
giving practical demonstration of the 
subject matter of the lectures. His con- 
fident eloquence captivated all who heard 
him. He has also lectured to Sunday- 
school teachers in Nottingham and Derby. 
It is hoped that the delegates to the 
Whit-week meetings will take full advan- 
tage of this opportunity, and that the 
teachers from the London schools will 
make a point of attending so as to qualify 
themselves for their sacred work. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Ballyhemlin: The late James McCullough.— 
On Sunday, May 17, the funeral took place 
of Mr. James McCullough, the aged sexton of 
Ballyhemlin Meeting House, when a large 
number of people attended to pay tribute to 
the memory of a simple, quiet, good life. 
The first part of the service was held in the 
Meeting House, the funeral taking place in 
the ancient cemetery of Ballyhalbert, close to 
the seashore, two miles away. 


Cambridge.—The Sunday morning services 
at Cambridge, begun in 1904, and held during 
the University terms in the Assembly Hall, 
Downing-street, are being conducted this 
month by the Rey. J. H. Crooker, D.D., who 
for many years was minister at Ann Arbor 
and other University centres in America. 
The Rev. E. W. Lummis, who had been in 
charge of the movement since 1910, resigned in 
April owing to his retirement from the Unit- 
arian ministry. The Rev. Dr. Carpenter will 
preach at Cambridge on Sunday, June 7. 


Horsham.—A lecture on ‘‘ Matthew Caffyn’’ 
was given in connection with the Book Society 
of the Free Christian Church on Wednesday 
evening, May 13, by Miss E. Kensett. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J. B. Price, who is one, 
among many, of Matthew Caffyn’s surviving 
descendants. The main facts in the life of 
this hero of Commonwealth times were 
recorded. The bi-centenary of Matthew 
Caffyn’s death, after a pastorate of nearly 
70 years, occurs this year, as does also the 


centenary of John Dendys, and it has been 
decided to renovate the organ and rebuild the 
Haylor cottages in commemoration of these 
events. The Treasurer is appealing for help 
towards both these objects. The committee 
will be especially glad to welcome a large 
number of friends from a distance to their 
forthcoming Whitsunday anniversary. 

Leeds: Mill Hill Chapel.—On the morning 
of the 17th inst. (Empire Sunday), the Rev. 
R. Nicol Cross, M.A., preached on ‘‘ Empire : 
What is it? °’ He introduced the word and 
the theme because there was some need that 
the qualities of ** Empire ’’ should be invested 
with their highest aims and interests; that a 
great word should be rescued from the de- 
gradation in which it was sometimes nearly 
smothered. Their Empire, in the sense in 
which he used the word, was the overflow 
of their people, the fruit of their vitality 
spreading into all quarters of the earth. Let 


them recollect that had only been possible: 


by their having more vitality than they could 
find a theatre for in these little islands. There- 
fore the time was ripe for asking what sort of 
people were they filling the world with? Did 
they remember that what they were the 
emigrants who populated that same Empire 
were or would be? Were they worthy of 
their mission? ‘Tio redeem their land, to save 
it for the highest, was to go a long way towards 
saving the world. The Empire was not land 
nor territory, but just souls, not to be measured 
by area but by achievement. It consisted of 
all on whom the nation stamped its own mind 
and personality. He did not understand those 
who told them that the Empires of Greece 
and Rome had passed away into ruins. Had 
the Empires which those races set up really 
vanished? Surely not the Empires of 
thought and feeling, of law, poetry, and art ? 
Those were the true Empires, and there were 
no others. These great Empires were still 
stamping their culture on the modern world. 
So for Britain. When all their military splen- 
dour had vanished on land and been blotted 
out on sea, this country would still live and 
conquer through its writers and its poets. 


London: Deptford.—On Sunday afternoon 
last, the 17th inst., over 125 of the Deptford 
scholars attended a united service at Lewis- 
ham, in response to the kind invitation of 
Mr. Pope. The elder children assembled in the 
Deptford Church, and marched in procession 
to Lewisham, headed by the Boy Scouts, with 
their drums and bugles. Most interesting 
addresses were given by Mr. E. A’ Carlier, Mr. 
Pope, and a Lewisham Church member 
respectively, while the hearty singing of the 
hymns proved a feature worthy of special 
notice. 


London: Hampstead.—The Rey. Henry 
Gow, who has recently been appointed vice- 
chairman of the Hampstead Board of Guar- 
dians, after serving four years as chairman, 
was cordially thanked for his services at the 
last fortnightly meeting of the Board. Mr. 
EK. S. Payne, the new chairman, said that 
during the past four years they had been pre- 
sided over by a gentleman of great ability, 
and he thought it was due to Mr. Gow that 
he (the chairman) should say publicly, what 
they had all been saying privately, that he had 
done most excellent work in that room for the 
parish, and that at a time when there had 
been a considerable amount of movement, 
to say the least, in Poor Law affairs—he 
would go further, and say that there had been 
a considerable amount of development—they 
had been ably guided by Mr. Gow. He would 
like also to say (what had been to, them a source 
of great satisfaction) that in social affairs, for 
which Hampstead was pretty well famous, 
Mr. Gow had represented them in a most 
creditable manner. He recollected being at a 
meeting of the Hampstead Council of Social 
Welfare recently at which Mr. Gow made a 
most excellent speech, one of those speeches 
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which, while they praised, also discriminated? — 
in a way which men of less courage would not 
care to do. During Mr. Gow’s chairmanship 
they had not had a disturbance of any kind, 
nor any difficulty with any of the applicants 
who appeared before them. None of them 
had ever left that room in dudgeon or with a 
grievance. In all those matters Mr. Gow had 
been a most excellent chairman. He deserved 
their sincerest thanks, and he (Mr. Payne) 


‘|was only too pleased to say that he, for one, 


was very thankful that they would continue 
to have the services and advice of Mr. Gow. 
He moved that their sincerest thanks be given 
to Mr. Gow. Colonel Sheffield seconded the 
motion, and it was warmly supported by every 
gentleman member of the Board present, each 
one paying an earnest tribute to Mr. Gow’s 
work. Mr. Preston also expressed thanks on 
behalf of the staff for Mr. Gow’s unvarying 
kindness and courtesy to them. The motion 
was carried with acclamation, the Board 
standing. The Rev. H. Gow said the motion 
was absolutely unexpected, and very over- 
whelming. It was perfectly impossible for 
him to make any kind of adequate response 
for the most kind, he ventured to say afiec- © 
tionate words, that could only come from a 
kindness of heart which overlooked many 
disabilities of which he was most conscious. 
Looking back on the last four years, generally 
speaking, he felt that the office of chairman 
was one of hard work, but it was very interest- 
ing, and it had been on the whole a very 
happy time. He would always .look back 
upon it with feelings of gratitude to all the 
members of the Board and the officers. The 
more he. worked with them the more he had a 
deepening affection and respect for every 
member. He thanked Mr. Payne especially 
for his gracious and kind words. 


London: Islington—On May 14, in the 
lecture hall of Unity Church, Islington, Dr. 
Tudor Jones delivered the last of a long and in- 
teresting course of lectures on the “ Philosophy 
of Religion.” During the winter Dr. Jones has 
delivered two courses, one on the ‘* English 
Thinkers and Teachers of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ and the other on a book of his 
own, ‘‘ The Interpretation of Eucken’s 
Philosophy.’’ These classes have been re- 
markably well attended, and a good average 
attendance has been maintained during the 
two entire courses, though consisting of no 
less than 30 lectures. After the close of the 
lecture a social gathering took place, and a 
well-attended meeting was held, over which the 
Rev. D. Davis presided. The chairman said 
that in all his experience of educational lectures 
he had never met anything which surprised 
him so much as the large and regular attend- 
ances at Dr. Jones’ lectures on philosophy. 
Every member in the class felt deeply indebted 
to Dr. Jones for his devotion and the great 
labour which he expended in the preparation 
and delivery of these lectures, and there was 
a deep and unanimous feeling that there should 
be an expression in some form of gratitude 
for his labours. One of the lady members, 
Mrs. Bull, in presenting to Dr. Jones an impor- 
tant volume, ‘* Essays on Truth and Reality, ”’ 
by F. H. Bradley, said the book was a small 
token, in which all joined, of gratitude and 
appreciation. Mr. Stuart testified to the 
excellence of the work done by Dr. Jones, and 
to his clear, instructive and pleasant manner 
in dealing with matters usually felt to be so 
difficult and uninviting. Miss Pesci, the sec- 
retary of the society, and Mr. Chalk expressed 
their high appreciation of the lectures. Dr. 
Jones acknowledged the compliment paid to 
him, and said he felt himself amply repaid for 
his services, and was highly gratified by the 
many hearty acknowledgments made to him. 
Miss Giddens and Miss Waters each contributed ° 
to the pleasure of the evening by their singing. 


Rawtenstall—Sunday school anniversary 
services were held on Sunday, May 10, the 
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preacher being the Rey. J. E. Jenkins, of 
Birkenhead. The collection realised £47. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—A quarterly meeting was 
held in the schoolroom of the Unitarian Church 
on Wednesday, May 6, when encouraging 
reports were presented by the Treasurer and 
Secretary. During the evening a presentation 
was made to the ex-treasurer, Mr. W. J. Watson, 
J.P., by Mr. T. H. Wright, on behalf of the 
subscribers, as a sign of their appreciation of 
his valuable services during the past 32 years 
in the offices of treasurer, secretary, and chair- 
man of the Church Committee. Mr. Watson, 
in replying, said that his work for the church 
had been one of love, and it was only his 
- advanced years and necessarily less robust 
health that made him wish to be relieved of 
the office which it had been so great a personal 
pleasure to him to fill. 

Taunton.—Mr. George S. Woods, of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, has. received and 
accepted an invitation to become minister 
of the Mary-street Chapel. 


West Bromwich.—On Sunday, May 17, the 
40th anniversary of the founding of the Lodge- 
road Unitarian Church, and the 39th anni- 
versary of the opening of the building itself, 
was celebrated by the re-opening of the church, 
_ which has been closed for a considerable period 
for the purpose of renovation and redecoration. 
A new heating apparatus, a new system of 
ventilation, and the electric light have been 
installed, the organ improved, and alterations 
made in connection with the schools, the whole 
necessitating an expenditure of nearly £600, 
which has been raised by the generous help of 
many friends and the efforts of the congrega- 
tion. The Rev. F. A. Homer, minister, 
preached morning and evening, and in the 
course of his sermon at the morning service 
pleaded for a broader and wider conception 
of Christianity among all sections of the 
Christian Church. On Monday an entertain- 
ment was given by the Lodge-road Dramatic 
Society in aid of the West Bromwich, Oldbury 
and District Branch of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Unirarian Hymnisv. 

In his address at the funeral service 
of the late Silvester Horne, Principal 
Forsyth quoted from some verses which 
had been found among Mr. Horne’s papers 
in his own handwriting, though there 
was nothing to show whether he had him- 
self composed them or not. The last verse 
ran : 

I know not what beyond may lie, 

But look in humble faith 

Into a larger life to die— 

And find new birth in death. 


In reference to this the Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
writes to the Daily News and Leader as 
follows: ‘‘ It is evident from the verse 
quoted by Principal Forsyth at the funeral 
of the Rev. C. Silvester Horne that the 
manuscript in which it was found was a 
copy of a hymn by the Rev. Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer, an American Unitarian 
writer. The hymn, as it appears in 
Unitarian hymnals, begins, ‘ I little see, 
I little know, yet can I fear no ill.’ Mr. 
Hosmer, who was born in 1840, is un- 
doubtedly the greatest living hymnist 
among the Unitarians. Over twenty of 
his hymns will be found in the Rev. John 
Hunter’s collection, ‘Hymns of Faith 
and Life’ (1896), including the poem 
referred to.”’ 


t 
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A Ministry or Huatru. 

Increasing attention is being given to 
the needs and rights of the mother, no 
less than to those of the child, whom 
Bernard Shaw describes in his recently 
published treatise as ‘‘ an experiment, a 
fresh attempt to produce the just man 
made perfect: that is, to make humanity 
divine.” At a conference held under the 
auspices of the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Destitution, over which 
Mrs. Sidney Webb presided, the need of a 
greater recognition by the State of the 
importance of motherhood was urged 
by many speakers, and Miss Margaret 
Bondfield (Women’s Co-operative Guild) 
said that a progressive and enlightened 
Government department was needed, a 
Ministry of Health, in which there should 
be a special department to deal with 
maternity and infant life, with a woman 
at the head, staffed by women, and served 
by a number of qualified women inspectors. 
Dr. Saleeby, who has just published a 
book on ‘* The Progress of Eugenics,’’ 
spoke strongly on the necessity for pro- 
tecting the child from the racial poison 
to which so many ills in early life can be 
traced, and the question of the need for 
baby clinics was discussed at the afternoon 
session, papers being read by Dr. Ethel 
Bentham and Dr. Helen Campbell. 


THE BopLelAN Liprary. 

The curators of the Bodleian Library 
are appealing for a capital sum of £50,000 
for the purpose of increasing their income 
by £2,000 a year more than it is at present, 
without which, they warn us, they will 
be obliged to enter upon a course of 
drastic retrenchment which will curtail 
the usefulness of the library and impair 
its reputation. There is, they point out, 
no surplus for expenditure upon the 
purchase of MSS., foreign books and 
periodicals, nor of such English publica- 
tions as do not come into the library under 
the Copyright Act. Money is also required 
for the completion and printing of the 
catalogue, and for furnishing with book- 
cases the new underground bookstore. 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Salisbury, Lord Milner, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Sir W. R. 
Anson, the trustees of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Endowment Fund, with the con- 
currence of the Archbishop of York, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Halsbury, Lord 
Morley, and Lord Bryce, on behalf of the 
Bodleian Library, call attention to the 
appeal. Donations should be sent to 
the Librarian, or to the Secretary of the 
Oxford Endowment Fund, 49, Sloane- 
square, S.W. 

Reics or Joun WESLEY. 

A collection of Wesleyana, formed by 
the late Mr. Joseph G. Wright, of Bourne- 
mouth, has recently been sold. According 
to Public Opinion, the most important 
Wesley material lies at the Wesleyan 
Conference offices in the City-road, where 
there are the diaries, letters, and other 
manuscripts, and much is also possessed 
by the Drew College in America, which 
recently acquired‘ by purchase all that 
had been gathered by the late Mr. R. 
Thursfield Smith, of Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire. A good many private collections 


| are also in existence, those, for example, 
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Of Mr. Hendrix in America, and Mr. 
Stampe, of Grimsby, and that made by the 
late Mr. Richard Green, Governor of 
Didsbury College, which is still intact. 
Mr. Wright’s collection was composed 
largely of portraits, and in one “* lot Ae 
alone there were 450 engraved portraits, 
including practically a complete series of 
John Wesley’s. This brought £42. An- 
other ** lot,’’ comprising sixteen autograph 
letters of John Wesley, besides several 
of Charles and other members of the 
family, went to the same purchaser. 


Tue Ficur ror THE Birps. 

The Humanitarian, commenting on recent 
discussions about the plumage Bill, says: 
‘* We were amused to see a recent remark 
in the Press that the passage of the Bill 
would give satisfaction to Mr. Galsworthy. 
It will give well-deserved satisfaction not 
only to Mr. Galsworthy, but to other 
persons who have worked for it, and 
where a result is obtained by the labours 
of many minds this tendency to lionise 
one individual is rather ludicrous. In the 
present instance it is peculiarly so; for, 
as a matter of fact, if the personal question 
must be raised at all, it is quite certain that 
the man who has done most for the 
passage of a Plumage Bill (and for a better 
Bill than the present one) is Mr. James 
Buckland. Nothing, we are sure, has 
been finer, in the history of the humani- 
tarian movement, than the way in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckland have forced this 
question to the front, and while we fully 
congratulate everyone concerned, it is 
they who (next to the birds themselves) 
will have our first and warmest congratu- 
lations.”’ 

Tue THEISTIC ENDEAVOUR SOCIETY. 

Two new pamphlets have just reached 
us, ‘‘Some Aspects of a Moral Life,”’ 
and ‘‘ Awake! Arise!’’? an address to 
the young men of India by Mr. Satis 
Chandra Chakravarti, published by the 
Theistic Endeavour Society in Madras. 
This Society, which was nominally started 
in 1912, but did not begin its definite 
work till August, 1918, is doing good work 
for the moral and spiritual well-being of 
young men and students by organising 
lectures and debates, holding religious 
services, and aiding in every possible way 
the spread of liberal ideas on theology and 
social relations. It has established a 
home at Madras which is gradually becom- 
ing a centre for undenominational and 
educational activities, has begun to form 
a library, attached to which is a free 
reading room, and started a publishing 
section which issues monthly such tracts 
as those above-mentioned for free distribu- 
tion among earnest inquirers. In addition 
to all this, efforts are made to give financial 
help to families rendered destitute by 
the death of a member, and to deserving 
students, especially in cases where some 
suffering has been entailed by conscientious 
adherence to the principles of a liberal 
faith instead of the commonly accepted 
religious dogmas. Mission work, naturally, 
forms a great part of the Society’s activities, 
and special days of national importance are 
marked by suitable functions, such as 
Nagar Sankirtan, preaching in the open 
air, and public meetings. 
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GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Puitip H. Wittiams, F.C.A. 


MAy 23, 1914. 


All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tam INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘* Chess.’’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 58. 

By Comins MANSFIELD 
(Witheridge, Somerset), 

BLACK, 


(6 men.) 


WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


SoLution oF No. 56. 
1.K. Kt6 (key-move). 


Correct solutions have been received from 
E. Wright, W. T. M. (Sunderland), Rev. B. 
C. Constable, A. Mielziner, F. S. M. (May- 
field), E. W. EH. (Finchley), W. EH. Arkell, 
Geo. Ingledew, H. T. (Belfast). Of No. 55 
from W. T. M. (Sunderland) and E. W. E. 
(Finchley). 


In reference to my note on No. 56 last 


week, I made a clerical error in stating the} 


omission of a black P at QR3—I should have 
said KR3. Without the latter, there would 
be two solutions besides the author’s, viz. : 
B.Kt6 and B. Ktd, ch! 


Our No. 58 won premier honours in a 
monthly competition instituted by an Ameri- 
can problem pamphlet called «The Problem,” 
which caters exclusively for problemists. It 
is quite an innovation in chess journalism, 
and is the official organ of a club of problem- 
composers of all nationalities. I was invited 
to contribute to its pages, and secured first 

No. 58A. hon. men. with the 
BY Puuip H. WintiAMs. annexed two-mover. 

BLACK (7 men). As there were over 
YG GY iB) 100 entries, many of 
GZ ao 7%, | which were very fine 

Y specimens, I was 


y tim Ww\ fortunate to secure a 
a a Ass place in the award. 
; : Al My entry was in the 
same style as No. 56, 
which, by the way, 
has defeated several 
of our solvers. No. 
58 will be found to be 
very difficult, as it is most skilfully con- 
structed ; it is the’ work of a new English 
composer—a young man scarcely out of his 
Hy teens, ”’ who has already won . several 
prizes. 
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WHITE (11 men). 
Two-mover. 
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Board and Residence, &e. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Atice E. PaAssavaNnT_ receives 
Paying Guests at’ 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application, 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


HE ANGLO-DUTCH AGENCY 

endeavours to bring into communication 

Girls belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 
with— 

1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 
girls into their families as boarders to study 
and to see English life. 

2. Schools and Colleges desiring to take 
Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 

3. Ladies requiring Domestie Servants, 
Mothers’ Helps, &c. 

Booking fee, 1s. and 4s.; fee payable when 
arrangements are completed. 

For all information and prospectus, apply 
by letter to Miss ArruuR, la, Belsize-parade, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss B. 

Kineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. : 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 
(3rd year) will be held in a mansion standing 
iu beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and 
Mrs. MassincHaM, Food Reform Guest House, 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


N LLEGE. ny , 
LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING CO OTHE onthe qaonth! OE Argue 


Furnished House between Muidenhead 
and Cookham, Fine prospect. One mile from 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. & c.), kitchen, &c. Large garden. 
Moderate rent.—Apply, X., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 forsix months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 

Sec., LivprRPooL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsaQ., President. 


ATEW BRIGHTON, CHESHIRE.— 

Let, furnished, August, small house in 
best residential position. Unequalled sea view, 
near shore and golf links.—Address, RB., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


if TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, H.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowtes, Pee 
G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


DrReEcrors. 


RENCE, Bart. _ 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 
F.8.1. 


LEsLig T. BURNETT. | Miss Ceci GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RvUsse Lu, 


stitched Handkerchiefs. 


—Horron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 56/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 
. Preference Shares of £10 cach now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdraweble at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


WwW. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.c, 


ay HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 2s. 9d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 6s. 6d. on silver, 15s. on gold, 
35s. on platinum. Cash or offer. by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfection guaranteed. Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
‘69a, Market-street, Manchester. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d:, Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


REE! 200 PATTERNS genuine Irish 
Linen Fabric—‘ FLAX ZELLA ’—new 
silky finish, beautiful for skirts and blouses. 
Delightful new shades, washable, durable, 
drapes exceptionally well. Write to-day. 
—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 
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Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill; London, #.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office 
3. Hssex-street, Strand. London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate._Saturday 
May 23, 1914. : 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 

over, 


ANDKERCHIEFS FROM 
IRELAND. Ladies’ fine All-Linen hem- 
Size 123 by 13 inches. 
narrow hem. Postage 34d. 


3/- per dozen ; 
Catch the next post. 


Send for Free Catalogue. 
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Chairman—Sirk ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- © 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT - 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842,] 


(REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 3753. 
New Sertiss, No. -857. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 62 pp., 1/6 net, postage 3d. 


NONCONFORMIST 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


By RONALD P. JONES, M.A. 


_ With Twelve Lllustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Style. II. The Highteenth Century. III. 
The Greek Revival. IV. The Gothic Revival. 
VY. The Modern Church. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 328, 3/6 net, postage 4d. 


CLEAR GRIT. 
A Collection of Lectures, A ddcerees and Poems. 
By ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 
What would have been Dr. Collyer’s nine- 


tieth anniversary was commemorated by the 
publication of this volume, containing Lectures 


and Addresses by him, many of which have 


never before appeared in print. 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


British & Foreign Unitarian 


Association. 
President: G@. H. LEIGH, Esq. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


Tuesday Evening, 2nd June. Religious 
Service, Unity Church, Upper Street, 
Islington, 7.30. Preacher: Rev. Alfred 
Hall, M.A. Collection for the Association. 


‘Wednesday Morning, 3rd June. Essex 
Hall Lecture, 11.30. The Very Rev. W. RB. 
Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. “The 
Religious Philosophy of Plotinus, and some 


Modern Philosophies of Religion.’”” Admis- |’ 


sion by Ticket only; send stamped and 
addressed envelope to Secretary, Essex Hall 


Wednesday Evening, 3rd June. Public 
Meeting, Hssex Hall, 7.30. Four Addresses 
on ‘Our Religious Outlook.” (1) “ Tradi- 
tion and Inspiration,” Rev. R. N. Cross, 
M.A.;_ (2) “ The Foundation of Truth,” 
Rey. J. Cyril Flower, B.A.; (8) ‘Human 
Needs To-day,” Rev. Lawrence Clare; (4) 
“The Gospel of a Free Faith,” Rev. BE, 
Stanley Russell, B.A. 


Thursday Morning, 4th June. Annual 
Meeting, Essex Hall, 10,30, Followed by a 
CONFERENCE on the Work of the Association 
at Home and Abroad. 


Thursday Evening, 4th June. Conver- 
sazione, Portman Rooms, Baker-street, 8. 
Music.and Refreshments, Tickets, 1s.; on 
and after 3rd June, 2s. Apply, Book Room 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. ’ 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1914. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1914. 


President: 


ION PRITCHARD. 


CONFERENCE at 10.45 a.m., 
“Sunday School Institutions.” 


LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant 
at One o'clock. Tickets 2s, 6d. 


At 3 o’clock an Address will be delivered at 
Essex Hall by 


FRANK ROSCOE, M.A. 


(Late Lecturer on Education and Head of the 
Training College for Men in the University 
of Birmingham), on 


‘Method in Sunday School Teaching.” 
President’s Address and Business Meeting at 4 p.m, 
AFTERNOON TEA AT 5 p.m, 


T. M. CHALMERS, Hon. Sec. 
Essex Hau, Essex Streer, STRAND, W.C, 


In Memoriam. 


YVILLIAM WOOLLEY, 
(Gee Cross) 


The Hyde Chapel Con- 
gregation and School are 
about to place in the Chapel 
a stained glass window as 
a memorial to the late 
William, Woolley. A sub- 
scription list is now open, 
and donations, limited loa 
sum not exceeding five 
shillings for each person, 
are welcome from those 
who may desire to join in 
this memorial, The list will 
be closed on August 31st, 
but early replies will be 
appreciated, Donations 
may be sent to either of 
the Treasurers : 


Mr. Walter Hudson, 

Back Bower Lane, Gee Cioss, Hyde, 
Mr. Harry Oldham, 

270, Stockport Rd, Gee Cross, Hyde 


HE MEETING HOUSE on Red Lion 
Hill and Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
by Henry Sharpe,, to which is added a Memoir 
of Dr. Sadler and Dr. Brooke Herford. 
Numerous portraits aud views. Price 3s. 4d., 
post free. May be bought at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel ; Mayle’s, 70, High-street, Hampstead; 
The British and Fo reign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex- street, Strand. 


[One Penny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE.  . 


Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 

Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonvon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Lin1an Tavport, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: Miss HEstHeR Casr, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss EstTmeRBROOK Hicks, 
“B.Se. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. y 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 4th, 
In the Large Hall, ESSEX HALL, at 5 p.m. 


The President, the Rev. H. ENFIELD 
DOWSON, B.A., will take the Chair. 

Dr. A. J. CaRLYLE, of Oxford, has kindly 
promised to speak on “Some Lessons of our 
recent Industrial Troubles.” 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
31. Morning, Rev. Joun Hunter, D D. 
Evening, Mr. A. ARUNDEL, L.A (of 
Manchester College). 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST: (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 

REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 

SUBJECTS for June 1: 


Morning: A Friend of God. 
Evening: Contrasted Destinies of Men’ 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ee 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


ee 


SUNDAY, May 31. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall), 3, 
Rev. Dr. Moritz WESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carey. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaaort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Mauricr Ex.iorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 1] and 7, Rev. Franx K. FRExEstTon. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7. Rev. W. Moritz WEsTon, D.D. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bast Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. I. Pipkin ; 
7, Mr. F. G. Barretr-AyRsEs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 
M.A 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Dr. TupoRr JONEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H, 
Buresss, B.A, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyYNOWETH 
Pops. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. J. 
KINSMAN. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN CoorPErR. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. A. J. HEALER. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. J. 
HeEate; 7, Mr. P. Coax. 


The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11} 


and 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. JoHn Hunter, D.D.; 7, Mr. A. 
ARUNDEL, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
EpaGcar Dapuyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Les, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH Witson. Farewell services. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 

Rev. D. Detra Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
AxntTuor C. Fox, B.A. 

BrrmineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp |’ 


THOMAS. 

BremincHaM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. F. Ratrray, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

BLAcKBUEBN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatu. 

Buacxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopzizi Smrrs. 

BovurngMovurts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A: 
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Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestiny Prima. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBriper, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. J. H: Crooxzr, D.D., of 
Boston, U.S.A. 

CuatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WuHrrEMaN. 
CuzsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Dr. G. F. Broxu. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusurn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

EpivsuraH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson ; 
6.30, Rev. F. Heming VAUGHAN. 

Hastrnes, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar LockeErt. 

HorsuHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LEEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNnELL. 

LiscaRD-WatuasEy, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LiverPoont, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CrapDock. : 
LiveRPooL, Bootle Free Church, 1] and 6.30, 

Rev. WALTER SHort, B.A- 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mrettor, B.A. Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 

Marpston#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

ManoHEsTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, 
ROBERT ROBERTS, of Bradford. 

MancuzstTeEr, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEAty. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatt, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppia. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. ODGERs. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Smmovurts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

SoutrHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunsBRipan Wetts, Dupitey Institurs, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StatLwortHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Ropsr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BaLMrortTH 


Rev. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
1l and 7, Rev. Witrrep Hargis, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncrarrg, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE debate on the Weekly Rest Day 
Bill last week revealed many cross-currents 
of opinion in the House of Commons. 
Ultimately the Bull was rejected by a 
majority of twelve. Probably this result 
was due largely to faults in drafting 
and the curious schedule of exemptions, 
which offered’ many points for attack. 
W. H. Dickinson, who seconded the 
motion for its adoption, said he did so for 
utilitarian rather than Sabbatarian reasons. 
In his opinion, it was justified by human 
need. As the democracy grew in power 
it was more and more desirous of insisting 
that a weekly rest day should be assured 
to them, and the Bill would thus meet 
a popular demand. He proceeded to 
criticise shipowners, as among the greatest 
offenders in the matter of Sunday labour, 


* * cs 


Mr. ELuis GRIFFITH, speaking on behalf 
of the Government, referred with approval 
to the two principles contained in the Bill, 
one that there must be a day of rest in 
seven, and the other that the normal 
day should be Sunday; but he said 
that he could only give his vote for the 
second reading if the supporters of the 
measure, were willing to refer it to a 
Select Committee for inquiry and report. 
We regret very much that this suggestion 
was not accepted. The growth of Sunday 
labour in our great cities is on a scale to 
fill people with any power of imagination 
with grave alarm. Continually more and 
more men are drawn in to satisfy new 
demands of pleasure and luxury, while the 
speeding up of business has made the docks 
and the railways busier than they ever 
were before. We believe that we are 


right in saying that the lift-men in the 
London tubes, who work long and ex- 
hausting hours on Sunday, do not get a 
whole day off every week; and they are 
simply typical of masses of labour all over 
the country. Whatever happens we must 
insist on the weekly rest-day for all as 
an elementary human right. Anything 
else means physical deterioration and 
moral disaster. 


THE game of ecclesiastical diplomacy 
which is being played between the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church 
is becoming so protracted ‘that public 
interest in it has grown rather languid. 
The General Assemblies of both churches 
came to the formal decision on Monday to 
go on with the negotiations; but the 
debates revealed strong elements of oppo- 
sition on questions of principle. It is hard 
to see how any new formula is to be found 
which will emphasise the State connection 
and at the same time secure complete 
spiritual freedom. At the United Free 
Church Assembly, Dr. Whitelaw, of Kil- 
marnock, moved an amendment, which 
was lost, to the effect that the Assembly 
reappoint, the Committee, instructing it 
to make clear to the Church of Scotland 
Committee that any plan of union, to 
be just and satisfactory to the United 
Free Church, must. provide not only for the 
complete spiritual freedom of the Church, 
but also for the equality of all Churches 
before the civil law. Perhaps the words 
were too blunt and decisive for an atmo- 


the essential difficulty of modifying tra- 
ditional arrangements in the modern 
State without relinquishing the principle 
of establishment altogether. 


* * * 


THE annual report of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children was presented to the Council 
meeting on Tuesday. It is, as usual, a 


record of hard and unflagging work, con- 
trolled by consummate patience and skill, 
to mitigate terrible wrong and remove one 
of the foulest blots upon our civilisation. 
In the year covered by the report the 
number of cases dealt with was 54,772. 
Prosecutions were instituted in 2,349 cases, 
and only 51, or 2:2 per cent., were dis- 
missed for lack of evidence. Unfor- 
tunately the cases of neglect and starva- 
‘tion were more numerous than in any 
previous year. On the other hand, actual 
cruelty and brutality has decreased, and 
the Society may take no small share of the 
credit for this happy result. Twenty years 
ago, out of a total of 15,679 complaints, 
there were 3,283 coming under the de- 
scription of ill-treatment and assault, or 
20°9 per cent. Last year, with 54,772 


sphere of negotiation, but they reveal, 


complaints, the cruelty of violence was 
confined to 3,991 cases, or 7-3 per cent. 


In his Ascension Day sermon Dean Inge 
spoke very plainly of the failure of the 
traditional teaching about heaven and the 
hereafter to appeal to the modern mind. 
Heaven, he said, had been too often 
pictured by Christians in such a way as to 
deprive it of its religious: and spiritual 
value. Many Christians were far too 
materialistic in their religion, and they 
tried to make heaven a _ geographical 
expression and to put Eternity within the 
framework of Time. Eternity for them 
was simply an endless succession of mo- 
ments, a series slipped off at one end and 
not at the other. In that second edition 
of the world in space all the injustice of the 
first edition was to be rectified and the 
righteous were to enjoy themselves in a 
more refined way. If they put their 
beliefs in such a crude and materialistic 


form they were little better than a fairy 
tale. But the average man thought for 
himself, and wanted to know what evidence 
there was for the existence of such a place, 
and he knew enough astronomy to feel the 
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absurdity of placing it either inside or 


outside the solar system. Many of the 
clergy were perplexed themselves, and 
said as little about Heaven as they decently 
could. The time had gone by when people 
were best taught by gaudy coloured 
dogmatic picture-books. They would 
rather the clergy said that they did not 
know than have crude symbols given: as 


literal facts. 
* * * 


AN important criticism of the recent 
report of the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service so far as it affects the employ- 
ment of women has been issued by the 
committee of the Association of Head 
Mistresses. ‘* We gladly welcome,’’ they 
say, ‘‘ some of the recommendations of the 
Commission in regard to this important 
matter. We recognise that the sug- 
gestions of a special inquiry as to the 
higher posts in the service suitable td 
women; of the appointment of women 
on the stafis of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and of the national museums and 


libraries; of the elimination of the girl | 


clerk and of some improvements in the 
salaries of women typists, mark a distinct 
advance on the treatment hitherto accorded 
to women in the service. We are, more- 
over, glad to see that some recognition is 
given to the principle of equal pay for equal 
work in the cases of men and women, that 
it is admitted that the Civil Service exam- 
inations should be adapted to the education 
given in our secondary schools, and that 
an important minority of the Commis- 
sioners advocate the appointment of a 
woman on the staff of the proposed new 
section of the Treasury.’’ 


On the other hand, the committee ex- 
press their deep regret that the majority 
of the Commissioners should have com- 
mitted themselves to general statements 
regarding the work of women, which are 
unsupported by the mass of evidence 
based on direct experience. They deplore 


the recommendation that the present. 


segregation of men and women in Goyern- 
ment offices should be continued, as 
contrary to the practice of modern universi- 
ties, of many Government offices in other 
countries, and of many great houses of 
business, as unduly restricting employ- 
ment, and as tending to withhold from 
women the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the whole routine of a 
department. Further, the committee 
deplore the failure to recommend any 
admission of women to higher posts in 
the Civil Service by the Class I. examina- 
tion. ‘‘ No reagon,’’ they say, ‘18 
assigned for this, and we feel that the 
entrance of women to the higher posts 
through selection only is open to grave 
and regrettable accusations of favouritism, 
and will tend to bar women already in the 
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service from promotion to high adminis- 
trative posts. We do not hold that com- 
petitive examination is the only, or even 
the best, method of appointment to respon- 
sible posts. But so long as it remains the 
usual rule for men we believe that public 
opinion will be justified in disapproving 
differential treatment for women can- 
didates.”’ 


THERE will no doubt be some adverse 
criticism in orthodox circles of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, when he delivers the Essex 
Hall Lecture next week. But his accept- 
ance of the invitation is just what might 
have been expected from a man of his 
strength and independence of mind. As 
a scholar he knows that knowledge on 


religious subjects is not confined in denom- 


inational compartments. As a broad- 
minded Christian he can recognise common 
interests and aims amid diversities of 
ritual and belief. It is quite time that 
the rather stupid boycott of Unitarians 
should be brought to an end. Three- 
fourths of it is a concession to ignorant 
prejudice and rests on no clear principle. 
The vast area of modern scholarship is 
common ground. The practical aims of 
religion as expressed in worship and 
character and the service of human need 
impart a common spiritual quality to 
life. Men of open mind recognise no 
closed territories in which they are for- 
bidden to wander lest they should incur 
the taint of heresy or forfeit the Christian 
name. All this makes for co-operation 
and friendship and cordial mutual respect, 
and is gradually enlarging the area where 
the edicts of the orthodox censor and the 
denominational wire-puller cease to run. 


* * * 


Ir always seems to us singularly fatuous 
and short-sighted that a teacher of religion 
should allow himself to be debarred from 
fresh opportunities of speaking his word 
on account of what other people may 
possibly think or say about him. The 
true man ought to feel at home in any 
company, where no restriction except 
that of considerateness and good manners 
is placed upon his freedom of speech. 
It would have fared ill with early Chris- 
tianity 1f St. Paul had refused to address 
the Stoics and Epicureans and mingle 
freely with them in common debate, 
for the same reasons which keep many 
orthodox Churchmen closely confined to 
their own set at the present day. Even 
men of liberal opinions hesitate some- 
times to appear on agnostic or secular 
platforms lest: their action should be 
misunderstood. A man of robust faith 
accepts misunderstanding as part of the 
risk of being alive and does these things 
quite naturally, without a touch of self- 
consciousness or bravado. ; 
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THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 
hte 

THE Day of Pentecost is the festival of 
religious experience. In this sense it is 
the day in the Christian calendar which 
makes the most direct appeal to the 
modern mind. Whatever difficulties the 
strange narrative in the Book of Acts may 
present to us, its inner significance is clear. 
It marks the moment of complete con- 
sciousness that Gop is dwelling in the soul. | 
It was thefire of love in the heart. It was 
power from on high entering in and taking 
It was the 
recovery of daily companionship with 
CurRist, no longer in his bodily presence, 
but asa spirit within, over which time and 
In other words, 


possession of human lives. 


death have no power. 
it wag experience, so direct and convincing 
that everything else paled into insigni- 
ficance before it; and it is the authentic 
note of experience which makes it one of 
the supreme moments in the spiritual 
history of the race. 

For at that moment the first disciples 
bridged the gulf between the outer and the © 
inner world, and linked history and per- 
sonal experience in inseparable unity, 
For us, more reflective and less inspired, 
the gulf remains. Through the Christian 
centuries men have oscillated uncertainly 
between trust in recorded facts and con- ° 
fidence in the inner light, and have seldom 
found themselves able to do equal justice 
to both. At the present time the pre- 
vailing emphasis upon experience is due, 
in no small degree, to the spirit of criticism 
and denial which has invaded the whole 
domain of history. It is impossible, so 
we argue, that Gop’s dealings with the 
soul can depend in any way upon the . 
doubtful records of the past. What can 
events, which took place two thousand 
years ago, and which, at the best, we only 
dimly apprehend, have to do with the 
immediate action of the Hoty Spirit upon 
our own hearts? It seems to be logically 
necessary, even when we can claim no 
very original insight of our own, to throw 
history to the winds, and to make every 
soul an independent centre of inward © 
illumination. The spiritual life is thus 
detached from its ancestry and surround- 
ings, and personal emotion tends to grow 
in vagueness as it loses the richness of | 
colour and clearness of aim which are 
stamped upon religion. by corporate memo- 
ries and loyalty to a common spirit. 

We have here touched upon one of the 
most difficult problems of modern religion. 
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Probably, in their effort to recover the 
‘reality of, experience, men will go even 
further than they have done already in 
revolt against the association of religion 
with records and memorials of the past. 
But they cannot travel very far in this 
direction without discovering that the only 
way of salvation is to bring history and 
personal life into close alliance once again. 
The attempt to divorce them can only 
produce a deep schism in the soul. 
not only the fact that history supplies 
much of the most valuable material upon 
which emotion has to work ; it is also the 
chief means at our disposal for the dis- 
cipline of feeling and its guidance into 
fruitful channels.. The vague response of 
the heart to the invitations of truth and 
loveliness is something quite different 


from the devotion of the conscience to the 


The one 
hovers continually upon the border-line 


standards of Christian goodness. 


of sentimentalism and is compatible with 
much idle dreaming and self-indulgence ; 
the other consumes the base things of 
character in its fervent heat and con- 
centrates the whole force of its illuminated 
moments upon urgent practical tasks. 
This is the deeply significant thing about 
Just at the 
moment when the word and memory of 


the experience of Pentecost. 


CuRIST were beginning to slip away into 
the irrecoverable past, it gave them back 
to the heart with quickening power; and 
henceforth they could never seem distant 
or strange, for they were within, a redeem- 
ing energy of love, which changed the 
whole personality and made men good in 
the very definite sense in which Chris- 
tianity uses the word goodness. 

_ It is this experience which is repeated 
from age to age. The Christian genera- 
tions are linked each to each and all to 
Gop by this intimate mingling of what is 
personal and historical. The fact that 
things happened long ago is no hindrance to 
an immediacy of spiritual appeal, which 
annuls all barriers of time and place. The 
truth that the Hoty Spirit is always with 
us as our teacher and guide in no way 
cancels our dependence upon the things of 


Curist. To the simple heart it all seems 


so natural that there is no problem or 


difficulty at all. In his recent Swarth- 


more Lecture on the Historic and the: 


Inward Curist, Mr. Epwarp GRUBB 
quotes the following passage from one of 
the early companions of GrorGE Fox: 


‘« And this 1 declare to all the inhabi- 


tants of. England, and. all that .dwell 
. upon. the earth, that Gop alone is the 
Teacher of his people, and hath given to 
everyone a measure of Grace, which is 


It is. 


the Light that comes from CuristT. . . . 

And this I witness to all the sons of men, 
that the knowledge of Eternal Life I 
came not to by the letter of Scripture, 
nor hearing men speak of the naine of 
Gop ; I came to the true knowledge of 
the Scripture, and the eternal rest, by 
the inspiration of the Spirit of Jesus 
CuRIsT.”’ 


This confession of Christian experience, 
at once personal and general, in which 
there is no sense of conflict between private 
insight and the language of historical re- 
ligion, expresses with unusual directness 
the lesson of the Day of Pentecost which 
we chiefly need amid our present religious 
discontents. 


RELIGION AND THE 
SUPERNORMAL. 


HI. 


Tue next division of the psychic which 
claims our attention is that which includes 
the phenomena of clairvoyance and tele- 
pathy. These are distinguished from spirit- 
ualism and all forms of mental control 
by the fact that their manifestations are 
not entirely dependent upon the human 
will. We either see with some inward 
vision people and events which are in- 
visible to the bodily sight, or we do not 
see them. We either feel that which is 
afar (the real significance of the word 
telepathy), or we do not feel it. The 
ereater part of mankind do not possess 
these powers at all, but those who do 
cannot wholly ignore them, any more 
than we ordinary people can ignore the 
messages brought us, whether .we will 
or no, by the medium of the five normal 
senses. Clairvoyance, however, is not 
always beyond the control of the will. 
It often needs such aids as the handling 
of external objects, crystal-gazing, or the 
induction of the trance-state, to set it, 
as it were, in motion, and thus lays itself 
open to all the dangers of a special cult. 
It is one of the weaknesses of human 
nature that curiosity about the future is 
often strong enough to over-ride worthier 
instincts. Hence, it comes about that 
there is no branch of the psychic which 
has been subjected to such diligent culti- 
vation, supplemented by so much fraud, 
and, one may add, prostituted to such base 
uses. The evil that is wrought by the 
unscrupulous use of this power upon foolish 
and susceptible people, from the ignorant 
nursery-maid who submits her hand to 
the old gypsy woman, to the fashionable 
lady who frequents the consulting room 
of the latest society fortune-teller, is too 
patent to need emphasising. We have 
seen the danger of cultivating these 
powers for their own sake, and are more 
concerned with the type of clairvoyance— 
or clairaudience—which asserts itself irre- 
spective of the will of the owner, making 
him possessed of knowledge which, perhaps, 
he would prefer to be without by what 
sometimes appears to him a backstairs 
method gavouring of dishonour, Should 


he try to turn this knowledge to any 
account, either for himself or others 2 
Or should he treat it with inviolate secrecy, 
as he would a private conversation in- 
advertently overheard ? Ina word, should 
he regard it as a gift of God or a gift 
of the devil ? 

The problem which faces the clairvoyant 
who would fain bring his ‘‘ second sight ”” 
into harmony with his religion is no 
easy one. A friend who, from the time 
she was a young girl, has been conscious 
of this power to an extraordinary degree, 
tells me that, in meeting strangers, so 
much knowledge of their most intimate 
concerns crowds in upon her that she 
feels it to be unlawful to admit it, and has 
to force it back, as it were, from the 
threshold of her consciousness by con- 
centrating her mind on other things. 
Only in the case of her own friends, where 
it seems likely that some definite good 
may be accomplished through her know- 
ledge, does she deliberately work upon it. 
This is a sound principle, but how enor- 
mously complicated does life become, and 
how overwhelming its temptations to one 
so gifted! Indeed, one is tempted to 
think that only the saints of the earth 
should be entrusted with a power so vast. 
For they alone live in the constant realisa- 
tion of a pull in another direction suffici- 
ently strong to prevent their being drawn 
into by-paths (which too often turn out 
to be blind alleys), in obedience to the 
insistence of the psychic. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
way in which Christ and his closest follow- 
ers have used this power—for all the 
saints seem to have possessed and em- 
ployed it. The fact that they have done 
so, and the teaching of Christ, both explicit 
and implicit, sufficiently disposes of the 
suggestion that its source is evil. 

To take but one instance from the Gospels : 
we are told that Jesus betrayed a knowledge 
of Nathaniel and his doings, which could 
not have been obtained by the ordinary 
channels. (John i. 48.) But the tendency 
to gape at this as a marvel, and regard it 
as a proof of Messiahship, is immediately 
checked. ‘‘ Because I said unto thee, 
‘IT saw thee under the fig tree,’ believest 
thou? Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.’’ The teaching of Christ invariably 
points us on to something higher than 
mere vulgar wonder-working, and dis- 
courages on every occasion the eagerness 
of men to make psychic manifestations 
the ground of faith. 

Of St. Francis of Assisi his biographers 
record numerous instances of clairvoyant 
power, which are too much of a piece 
with our increased knowledge of the 
psychic to be readily discredited. ‘‘ He 
seemed,’’ says St. Bonaventura, ‘‘ to have 
approached unto the mirror of eternal 
light to gaze therein ; and by its wondrous 
radiance the sight of his mind surely 
perceived things that were absent in 
bodily form, even as though they were 
present.’’ His gift, however, though he 
accepted and used it as simply and natur- 
ally as he did all the other great things 
that’ came to him, was a source of per- 
plexity, even to him, and we find him on 
one occasion ‘‘ groaning bitterly’? m the 
struggle to decide whether or not to reveal 
that which he had seen. 
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To sum up, then, we must conclude, 
even more emphatically than in the case 
of mental control, that in any way to 
isolate clairvoyant power, or deliberately 
to seek it out, is harmful to both subject 
and object. To submit oneself to even 
the most highly principled clairvoyant is 
a proceeding fraught with danger to the 
spiritual life, because it tampers with 
the sacredness of free will; whilst those 
who exercise their power over others to 
any considerable extent expose them- 
selves to dangers so subtle that few are 
able entirely to withstand them. The 
secret of using such gifts sanely and wisely 
lies, for the Christian, in thinking about 
them as little as possible. And this is 
only to be achieved by having a mind so 
set upon the advancement of the kingdom 
that all other considerations are simply 
crowded out until they, too, can be used 
to help forward the great consummation. 

Turning now to the consideration of that 
most potent of psychic forces, telepathy, 
we are immediately conscious of a subtle 
difference between it and the other 
phenomena we have dealt with. Unlike 


clairvoyance, it is wholly, not merely 


partially, independent of the will: And it 
possesses a spiritual quality which lifts 
it above the plane where such abuses as 
we have been considering are possible. 
Indeed, whereas it has been somewhat 
of a problem to fit mental healing, clair- 
voyance, and the rest into their right 
places in the religious life, telepathy seems 
to find its niche at once—and that not far 
from the heart of Christianity. For it 
is nearly allied to love, and cannot manifest 
itself at all in natures which are cold and 
self-contained, and lack the warm, living 
sympathy necessary to throw themselves 
into other people’s lives. Maternal love, 
the most self-forgetful of all, is often 
telepathic ; and numerous instances are 
on record in which mothers have known 
of danger or death approaching their 
far-away children at the very moment 
of the crisis. But this intuitive know- 
ledge of events in the lives, and even of 
thoughts in the minds, of those who are 
dear to us is really the culminating point 
in a sympathy so intense that it triumphs 
over barriers of time and space. Christ 
and his followers alike were wont to 
disconcert their disciples by replying to 
their unspoken thoughts. In Mark ix. we 
are told how, the disciples having been 
disputing among themselves by the way 
as to who should be the greatest, the 
Master, when they had arrived at their 
destination, questioned them as to the 
subject of their conversation. Their some- 
what guilty and crestfallen silence is met 
by the startling words, ‘‘If any man 
desire to be first, the same shall be last of 
all and servant of all.’’ And in the 
Legend of St. Bonaventura we have the 
charming story of how St. Francis, worn 
out and weary, returning from a long 
journey with Brother Leonard of Assisi, 
was riding upon anass. ‘‘ His companion, 
as he followed him—himself no _ little 
wearied—began to say within himself, 
with a touch of human weakness, ‘ This 
man’s family was not of equal standing 
with mine own. And now, look you, he 
rideth, and I on foot lead his ass.’ Even 
as he thus reasoned, the holy man forth- 
with dismounted from the ass, saying, 


“It is not fitting, Brother, that I should 
ride, and thou walk afoot, for that in the 
world thou wert of nobler birth and more 
standing than I.’ Then the Brother was 
dumb with amazement, and blushed for 
shame, and, perceiving his fault, fell at 
the other’s feet, which he bedewed with 
tears, and laid bare what had been ‘his 
thought, and implored pardon.”’ 

Another beautiful Franciscan story re- 
minds us that telepathy often achieves 
without effort results which the most 
earnest devotees of ‘‘ menticulture’’ are 
powerless to produce, and that there are 
many people in the world to-day united by 
such close bonds of love and sympathy 
that the one instinctively feels and obeys 
some mysterious summons of the soul 
when the other needs him. We are told 
in the Fioretti that St. Francis being 
assured of his approaching death, longed 
for the presence and the ministrations of 
the Lady Jacoba di Settesoli. As he 
was dictating a letter to one of the 
Brethren, asking her to come immediately, 
and to bring with her ‘‘ the things she 
was wont to give him when he was sick, 
and the things that would be needed for 
his burial,’? he became aware that she 
had already arrived, and, stopping the 
astonished amanuensis, sent the porter to 
admit her. The yearning of the Saint in 
Assisi for her presence had reached her 
while praying in Rome one night, and, 
irresistibly drawn by the sheer force of his 
love and longing, she appeared at his bed- 
side, bringing with her all that he had 
desired. 

Telepathy, then, is a mysterious and 
potent force which will not allow itself to 
be bound with any of the strictures which 
we have seen that the claims of the spiritual 
life may exact from other manifestations 
of the psychic. Rather it is possible to 
regard it in its highest manifestations as 
a part of that intuition by which alone, 
as Bergson tells us, we may grasp Reality : 
as the clue to the secret which the mystics 
have discovered—the secret of rapturous 
and inviolate union between the human 
and the divine. _ ; 

In accordance with our original project 
we have attempted, however, inade- 
quately in the space at our disposal, some 
adjustment of the respective claims of 
psychic and spiritual forces. We have 
found that the former only become a 
danger to the latter when they are brought 
into undue prominence, and made an 
object in themselves, instead of a means 
to something higher yet. The whole 
distinction between the two has been so 
admirably summed up by Miss Underhill 
in ‘‘ Mysticism’’ that I venture to con- 
clude with her words. It will be noted 
that her distinction is between magic and 
mysticism ; but, having regard to the fact 
that she defines magic as ‘‘ all forms of 
self-seeking transcendentalism,’’ and 
mysticism as the search after and union 
with Reality, it can hardly be urged that 
her analysis falls wide of the mark we have 
set ourselves in these papers. 

‘*The fundamental difference between 
the two is,’’ she says, ‘‘ that magic wants 
to get, mysticism wants to give.’’ ‘‘Magic 
stands for that form of transcendentalism 
which does abnormal things, but does 
not lead anywhere ; and we are likely to 
fall victims to some kind of magic the 


moment that the declaration ‘I want to 
know’ ousts the declaration ‘I want to 
be’ from the chief place in our con- 
sciousness. At bottom, every student of 
occultism is striving towards a point at 
which he may be able to ‘touch the button’ 
and rely on the transcendental world 
springing to do the rest. In this hard- 
earned acquirement of power over the 
Many, he tends to forget the One.”’ 

“‘Tt matters little....whether the end 
proposed be the evocation of an angel, the 
power of transcending circumstance, or 
the healing of disease. The object of the 


thing is always the same; the deliberate 


exaltation of the will, till it transcends its 
usual limitations and obtains for the self 
or group of selves something which it or 
they did not previously possess. It is 
anindividualistic and acquisitive science ; 
in all its forms an activity of the intellect, 
seeking Reality for its own purposes, or 
for those of humanity at large.”’ 

But it is impossible to ‘‘ extract finality 
from a method which does not really seek 
after ultimate things. This method may, 
and does, teach men goodness, gives them 
happiness and health. It can even induce 
in them a certain exaltation in which they 
become aware, at any rate for a moment, 
of the existence of a transcendental world 
—a stupendous achievement. But it will 
never of itself make them citizens of that 
world: give to them the freedom of 
Reality.”’ 

V. EK. CRAFER.. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LimTTHRS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


RELIGION AND THE SUPERNORMAL. 


Str,—Miss Crafer’s article in your issue 
of the 16th instant appears to me to have 
been written with but a slight personal 
knowledge of the Spiritualist movement. 
Her assumptions are not fair, or based 
on fact even, for whoever heard of ‘‘ any- 
one striving to harness these mighty 
mysterious powers to serve our petty 
utilitarian ends as we harness the forces 
of steam or electricity,’’ and, again, «a 
dragging back mto the soiled and dusty 
sphere of the material of that which should 
for ever have superseded it’’ 2? The effect 
of the Spiritualist movement has no place 
in Miss Crafer’s article. Thirty years ago 
there was a powerful National Secular 
Society with three weekly papers sup- 
ported by their movement, now I think 
only one paper remains, and their halls in 
London are gone. Mrs. Besant, formerly 
a vice-president of the N.S.S., has for 
more than 20 years been labouring in a 
spiritual field that was, I believe, in the 
first instance, opened to her mind by an 
inquiry into the claims of the Spiritualists. 
During the period is there any religious 
denomination that has not felt the effect 
of the Spiritualist propaganda, members 
being no longer satisfied with the dogmas 
and creeds, but seeking truth and a broader 
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view of things spiritual ? Admitting the 
phenomena, is it not a field for inquiry 
by all truth seekers? All the evidence 
must be personal in order to say “‘I 
know,’’? and there are many thousands 
that do know. The quotation in inverted 
commas, ‘‘ their implicit neglect of love,”’ 
is absolutely at variance with the teaching, 
for harmony and love and charity are the 
fundamental basis of their teaching. 

I would, against Miss Crafer’s view, give 
that of a speaker who in London a few 
weeks back concluded his lecture with 
the following :—‘‘ Spiritualism approached 
in a proper frame of mind, and considered 
as a religion of a high order, must become 
the greatest blessing of those who pursue 
it. It prepares us for the day when we 
must quit our physical body and proceed 
to higher rungs of the ladder of evolution. 
We need not pay the slightest attention to 
the mockers and scoffers. The followers 
of all religions in the past have had to bear 
the ‘ whips and scorns of time,’ and it 
rather shows the strength of our faith and 
its solid foundation that we stand together 
and face the ridicule that the world always 
showers on those whose ideas it cannot 
share, and of whose truths it has had no 
experience.” —Yours, &c., 

THos. L. Rix. 

Finchley. 


—_—__—_—_—_ 


HELP FOR.THE BLIND. 
Str,—It would be idle to imagine that 


_ the magnificent scheme of Mr. C. A. 


Pearson for cheapening the price and 
increasing the supply of embossed litera- 
ture for the blind meets with the entire 
approval of the experts and the authori- 
ties who have devoted their earnest 
labours to the solution of the best means 
of providing for the welfare of this afflicted 
class. In the majority of cases, this pro- 
ject has failed to gain the warmest support 
and the most grateful recognition of the 
blind themselves. It is felt that, if a 
hundred thousand pounds can be raised 
for this disabled section of the community, 
then this large sum might be ex- 
pended in other ways much more to their 
advantage. One who was formerly a 
superintendent of a very large industrial 
institution for the training of the blind 
holds that the only ultimate benefit from 
this scheme will be found in the awaken- 
ing and the stimulation of a greater 
common sympathy in the great cause of 
the welfare of the blind. He says that if 
he were at any time to have called together 
the fifty men employed at his institution 
and to have announced to them that 
henceforth any book in Braille could be 
purchased for a penny, this announce- 
ment would have been received by his 
blind workers without the slightest en- 
thusiasm. Another, who had also been 
the superintendent of a similar insti- 
tution, stating that the blind are very 
rarely fond of reading, doubts the statis- 
tics provided by Mr. Pearson as to those 
who are totally and those who are only 
partially blind, calls the whole affair a 
crazy scheme, and says that the only 
people who will benefit will be those 
eloquent orators who are to be engaged 
in. stumping the country in favour of the 
project.. Work will be found for un- 
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employed curates and ministers and 
briefless barristers. On the other hand, 
whilst there may be such a thing as a 
Papal and a Spiritual Infallibility, in 
common human and material affairs, the 
history of the expert mind reveals the 
fact that, like all transitory powers, it 
may make mistakes. When, now nearly 
fifty years ago, the experts rushed to 
Kimberley, they failed to find the richest 
diamond mines in the world. It may be 
that the experts in the present position 
are not able to perceive the hidden 
treasures of the help forthcoming ulti- 
mately for the blind from this heroic 
project nobly undertaken by Mr. C. A. 
Pearson, who has a genius for organisa- 
tion, and appears to be one of those 
powerful personalities who can command 
success.—Yours, &¢., 
Lane BucKianp. 
Derby, May 21, 1914. 


Se Ne 


THE RIGHT USE OF WORDS. 


Srr,—One ought not, I suppose, to 
judge from the fragment of an address as 
reported, with only a sentence or two 
quoted verbatim, but I confess that your 
Liverpool correspondent’s report of the 
Rev. Donald Fraser’s contribution to the 
discussion on “‘ God in Modern Thought,’’ 
at the Liberal Christian League meeting, 
wakened in me a strong desire for protest. 
I wonder whether it is he, or only your 
correspondent, describing his position, who 
uses the expression, ‘‘ God is the sum of all 
values plus x.’? But Mr. Fraser is quoted 
as declaring, ‘‘ I am God, I share in one 
Identity. ‘ Being ’ is absolute. Persons 
are but forms of expression ’’—which 
recalls Mr. Campbell’s ‘‘ Jesus was God, 
but so are we,’’ in the New Theology 
book. It is a mode of expression which, 
from the point of view of religion, has 
always seemed to me mischievous and 
untrue. 

Whether we, as living beings, who think 
and feel for ourselves, with individual, 
personal experience, are merely ‘‘ forms 
of expression ’’ or not, whatever that may 
mean, we are here now, aware that our 
life, with all the mystery of it, is not of 
ourselves alone. And if we know any- 
thing, we know that we are not the Abso- 
lute Being, the One who is in all and over 
all. This One is the God in whom we 
trust, as the Source of our being, in whose 
eternal life our individual lives find their 
meaning and their confidence. We look 
up to God, aware of the claims of right- 
eousness and truth, as his eternal purpose 
of good, our Father’s will, which we are 
learning to understand and to do. We 
know the joy and the strength of surrender 
to those high claims. It is the strength of 
the Eternal that quickens us in our obed- 
ience. We give ourselves to God, and 
with the knowledge of his will there comes 
to us a growing trust in the Eternal Good- 
ness and the vision of the Love that 
wakens in us the immortal hope and joy 
unutterable. Through the darkness and 
the light, ‘‘ in his will is our peace.’’ 

God is the deepest reality of our life, 
for we rest in him. How can a man who 
feels that, and in simplicity of heart prays 
to God, makes confession and asks for- 


givenéss, and knows the great peace of the 
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dawning thought of the perfect love of 
God—how is it possible for him to say, 
‘“T am God’’? It appears to me that 
he ought to find some other word for that 
of which he speaks. Let me add the 
suggestion of a very helpful thought from 
the article on ‘‘ Divine Immanence ’’ by 
Professor Henry Jones, in the Hibbert 
Journal of July, 1907. ‘‘ I am tempted 
to believe,’’? he says, ‘‘ that there is a 
higher for man and a greater for God than 
absorption . . . His love is not less, nor 
His light nor His power, if they are re- 
flected back upon Him from spirits that 
in devoting themselves, regain themselves, 
and in giving themselves to His service 
have, without end, ever greater selves to 
give.’’—Yours, &c., 

’ V.D. Davis. 
Bournemouth, May 25, 1914. 


— <= 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Sir,—The question of church member- 
ship is a difficult one, and one which is 
exercising the minds of thoughtful people 
in more than one denomination. The 
great sacerdotal churches, in which mem- 
bership has chiefly to do with the reception 
of sacraments, and involves no power of 
church government, are not much con- 
cerned by it. But with such communities 
as the Free Churches it is very different, 
especially with those churches which are 
congregational in government. 

Where the congregation governs it is 
very desirable to know what constitutes 
such membership as will confer voting 
power, and this is a matter about which 
there is considerable diversity and confu- 
sion. 

In our own churches the vote is usually 
confined to those who pay a pew rent, or a 
subscription, though I believe there are 
some churches in which all power is really 
confined to the trustees. The pew rent 
has been very generally abandoned, and a 
subscription which gives the right to a 
pew or sitting adopted in place of it. It 
has not the fixity of a pew rent, nor quite 
the same security, but it comes to very 
much the same thing. Voting power is 
confined to the subscribers, as formerly to 
the pew renters. Now this limitation of 
voting power to those who pay a subscrip- 
tion or a pew rent has been objected to 
for the reason that it disfranchises the 
poor, who are not able to do more than 
contribute to the collections, though they 
may be regular attendants; and the 
young or dependent, who use the pews paid 
for by the head of the family. 

Efforts to enlarge the franchise by giving 
membership with voting power for a 
nominal registration fee of a shilling have 
been made, and not with satisfactory 
results. The danger of such a proceeding 
is that it creates a class of small subscribers 
who pay the registration fee for the sake 
of getting the vote, and use it to outvote 
the real supporters of the church. This is 
no mere imaginary peril, and any fixed 
small payment is open to the objection. 
But there is another direction in which the 
franchise might be enlarged without the 
hazard of such an abuse—-the direction of 
service. 


The personnel of churches may be 
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roughly divided into the workers and those | his whole treatment is expressed in the 


who do not work. Some of the workers 
are subscribers, but by no means all of 
them. In most churches there are those 
who have worked for years in the Sunday 
school, in the choir, and other departments, 
but who have never been recognised as 
members and allowed voting power, 
because they are not subscribers. They 
are not subscribers chiefly owing to the 
fact that they are not heads of households. 
Some of them are occupied with home 
duties to which no salary is attached. 
Some, it may be, are serving an appren- 
ticeship or studying for a_ profession. 
They give their service, their zeal, their 
devotion, but they are unable to subscribe. 
Would it not be well to recognise such 
service by giving them the privileges and 
responsibilities of church membership ?. 
The writer having brought this matter 
before his church committee, 1t was unani- 
mously recommended that five young 
people, all tried and efficient workers, | 
should be received into full church member- 
ship, and at its annual meeting the church 
unanimously agreed to the proposal, and 
cards of membership were given to each of 
them. I have called this an experiment | 
in church membership, and I believe it is, 
as. yet, an untried one in our group of 
churches, though a short time ago a 
Congregational Church, I believe for the 
first time, accorded church recognition 
to its Sunday school teachers as such. It 
is with the hope that other churches may 
be moved to try the experiment, and so 
gain the strength which may be derived 
from the interest and co-operation of the 
young, that I have been induced to narrate 
it.—Yours, &c., 
CLemMENT H. PIKE. 
Bridgwater, May, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


—_—. 


THE LARGER LIFE. 


The Larger Life: a Way through Experience 
towards the Truth. By John Dendy. London: 
The Sunday School Association, 1914. 

Tuis is a really helpful book, dealing, in 
a spirit of broad, generous, thoughtful 
optimism, with the great questions which 
are involved in the foundations of Re- 
ligion and Morality. The author expresses 
his indebtedness to the Gifford Lectures of 
Mr. R. B. (now Lord) Haldane, and Pro- 
fessor James Ward, and to the Psychology 
of the late William James. These refer- 
ences indicate a general point of view ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the book is totally free from academic 
pedantry in thought or expression. Part 
of its attractiveness consists in the fact 
that it is like the ‘‘ thinking aloud ’’ of a 
man of mature and wide experience of 
life. The scope of the author’s inquiries 
may be indicated by reference to the titles 
of his central chapters: ‘‘ Mind and 
Body,’’ *‘ The Creative Power of Mind,”’ 
‘“ The Freedom of the Mind,’’ ‘‘ Minds 
and Things,’’ “‘ The Thought of God,”’ 
“* Nature and God,’’ ‘‘ Nature and Man,’’ | 

*‘ God and Man,’’ ‘‘ Man and Men.’’ 
One of the primary convictions underlying 


following quotation :— 


‘< We are like dwellers in the interior 
of an island, born with the sound of 
the distant sea faintly in our ears. At 
first we do not recognise this sound for 
what it is, though its mystery attracts 
us and pervades our life. As we push 
our way outwards in any direction, 
along paths often difficult and tedious, 
the sound grows in volume and dis- 
tinctness, until at last from some hilltop 
we see the mighty and mysterious ocean 
‘from which it comes. So it is that, 
given an open mind and loving heart, 
the paths of human experience are all 
leading us outward from the little 
centre of self into the ocean of being 
by which we are surrounded, and which 
we are learning to recognise more and 
more as a manifestation of God—not to 
be lost there but to share in a greatness 
which is our destiny. Let us then go 
on our way in a reasonable confidence— 
confidence in ourselves and our destiny— 
confidence in the Supreme Being from 
whom we sprang, towards whom we 
move. In great Literature, in Science, 
in Art, in the lessons of History on the 
great scale, and of individual experience 
on the small scale, in whatever line of 
experience we choose to follow, God is 
being made more and more manifest to 
us, wherever the Best comes to light 
and takes its proper place.’’ 


The author expresses the modest hope 
that the book ‘* may be of use in directing 
the attention of younger people, who have 
not become set in their habits of thought, 
to a way of looking at life and the world 
in which they find themselves, which the 
ordinary school. education does not give.’’ 
We believe that ministers and teachers will 
find the book useful and helpful in suggest- 
ing the best ways of bringing these great 
subjects before senior and adult classes, 
and that such a treatment of such subjects, 
by a thoughtful layman, will be useful 
even to the minister in his pulpit work. 


S. H. MELLONE. 


———_—_<@—____ 


PROFESSOR EUCKEN’S ESSAYS. 


' Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken. Edited 
and translated by Meyrick Booth, B Sc., Ph.D. 
oun) London; T. Fisher Unwin. 10s, 6d. 
net, 

A LONG time ago the students of a 
certain theological college used, during 
the summer vacations, to take their turn 
in conducting the services for a series of 
Sundays at a chapel in a little country 
town. The last regular minister had 
retired, owing to old age, but he continued 
to reside in the town, and was an honoured 
member of the congregation; and it was 
his pleasant custom to invite the student 
who was officiating for the time being to 
have a walk with him on a week-day after- 
noon. During those walks the conversa- 
tion always turned on philosophy, in which 
the old gentleman was interested, and in 
which he assumed that every student 
was an expert; and to each one he in- 
varlably put the question: “* Would you, 
Mr. So-and-so, tell me; in a few words, 
what is the essence of the Hegelian 
philosophy ?”’ If he were alive now, 
and the present students of the college 


oe 


| philosophy, but about Hucken’s. Any- 


‘way with amusing gossip. He is happy — 


were to walk with him, it is possible that 
he would ask them, not about | Hegel’ 


how, it is in the latter that the religior 
mind of to-day is specially mterested. 
Eucken has set forth his philosophy in 
many treatises, some of which are lengthy 
and not always easy to understand; and 
welcome, therefore, to many readers are 
the clear and concise expositions of his 
teaching which able disciples have given. 
But even those who are babes in philosophy 
will find his ‘‘ Collected Hssays’’ well 
within their comprehension. Several of 
the essays illustrate particularly the reli- 
gious aspects of his teaching, such as those — 
entitled ‘‘ Religion and Civilisation,’ 
‘* Philosophy and the Religious Move-- 
ment,’? and ‘‘ The Modern Man and — 
Religion.’’ Indeed, the religious element — 
predominates throughout ; and naturally, 
for Eucken is even more a prophet than — 
an abstract thinker ; his, as he claims, is a — 
philosophy of life or action, it is not 
merely a system of speculation. Among 
the essays of more general interest is the — 
very brilliant one in which he answers the 
question: ‘‘Are the Germans still ~~ 
Thinkers?’’ It helps to’ explain the 7) 
widespread popularity which he enjoys — 
among his own countrymen. Neversurely: 
have their national characteristics, as 
revealed in history, been more finely 
suggested. The lecture on ‘* Goethe in 
his Relation to Philosophy’’ is another 
admirable piece of work. Those who can | 
appreciate the ‘‘ Collected Essays ’’ will 
be fain to believe that whenever Eucken — 
becomes unintelligible to them he has 
but ascended a higher height than they 
yet have reached, and has visions of truth — 
and reality that are still hidden from them. 
He occupies so distinctive a point of view 
that the great problems of the world and 
life have acquired through him a new 
setting; and the notable feature of this 
volume is that several of these problems 
receive in it illuminating treatment. 
Eucken is evera fighter. Heis out against 
principalities and powers in the shape 
of naturalism, intellectualism, pessimism, 
and anything else that seems to him to 
deny or destroy the spiritual nature 
of man. What he says in concluding 
the essay ‘‘ In Memory of Kant ’’ is very: 
true of himself: ‘‘ He will lend us invalu- 
able assistance in our endeavour to win a 
meaning and a spiritual content for 
human existence.’’ : 
JMC. 


—_—e__— 


IN SHAKESPEARE LAND. 


Highways and Byways in Shakespeare's 
Country. By W. H. Hutton, with Illustrations 
by Edmund H. New. London : Macmillan & : 
Co, 5s. net. *) 

As a pleasant task, with a light and 
happy heart, Archdeacon Hutton tells us 
in his preface, he undertook to write this 
book, having known and loved the Shake- 
Speare country for nearly forty years; and 
with his added skill as a historian he 
proves a very pleasant guide through the — 
country. He makes us sharers in his keen — 
appreciation of its great memories and its 
natural beauties, as the heart of England, 
nor does he disdain at times to beguile the 


also in his artist companion. We have 
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long been familiar with Mr. Edmund 
New’s drawings of the Shakespeare house 
and Stratford Church, Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage and Warwick Castle, the Evesham 
bell-tower and Coventry spires, Charlecote 
and Compton Wynyates, as they were pub- 
lished in Methuen’s ‘‘ Little ~Guide ’’ to 
Shakespeare’s country fifteen years ago, 
and there is another little book on Eves- 
ham, which Mr. New both wrote and 
illustrated in the series of ‘* Temple 
Topographies.’’ It is a_ well-deserved 
tribute to his gifts as a native artist of the 
district that he should have been chosen 
to illustrate this new book also. Some of 
the pictures are inevitably almost exactly 
repeated or with very slight alteration in 
the point of view, but the larger page 
gives more scope for the drawing, and so 
we have a complete view of Compton 


_Wynyates, one of the most, beautiful of 


Tudor houses, as frontispiece, and there 
are a great many more pictures throughout 
the book. 

Author and artist are at one in their 
admiration for the noble castles and great 
houses of the district, but no less in their 
delight over the charm of the villages and 
little country towns, such as Chipping 
Campden. ‘‘ Perhaps the loveliest thing 
of its kind m England,’’ Archdeacon 
Hutton says of Campden High-street, and 
he writes eloquently of the history asso- 
ciated with Warwick Castle and Kenil- 
worth. But Shakespeare himself is, of 
course, the central interest. There is due 
appreciation of what Benson has done for 
Stratford through his devotion to the 
great dramatist, and we gladly recognise 


~ in this book as a whole another tribute not 


unworthily offered by the author ‘‘ to the 


memory of the poet who has been his 


greatest friend for nearly fifty years, in 
the hope that ‘ never anything can be 
amiss, when simpleness and duty tender 
it.’ 29 

VoD. DD, 
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Masses. Lonemans & Co. :—Lay Views by 
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Oxford’s Open Letter. An Open Letter in 
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Messrs. Macmrnnan & Co. :—Re-statement: 
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Law and Opinion in England: A. V. Dicey. 
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Mr. T. Fisser Unwin :—Woman and 
Labour : Olive Schreiner (new edition). 2s. 6d. 
net. . ‘ 
MiscELLANEOUS. 


Cornhill Magazine, Hapository Times. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE MAGIC RING OF BLACK 
HOLLOW. 


Ir was, indeed, a black hollow, a great 
big, deep hole in the hills, full of dark trees 
and gloom. The people who lived in it 
were gloomy, too; the darkness all round 
seemed to make a darkness on their faces 
and in their lives. The stranger who 
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came travelling through the hollow with 
the magic ring on his finger thought he 
had never seen so gloomy and sad a set 
of folks. ‘‘ Dear me,’’ thought he, as a 
dull, vacant stare met him from every hut 
he passed, ‘‘ where shall I find a bright, 
happy home in which to spend the night ? ”’ 
Luckily his eye lit on a small hut perched 
on a ledge above the forest ; the sun was 
shining brightly on its window, and this 
caught his eye. ‘‘ The man who lives 
there,’’ he thought, ‘‘ ought to be a 
cheerful fellow; he is above the gloom 
of the forest, and the sun makes all the 
difference ; it is worth the climb.’’ So 
up he scrambled through the tree trunks 
and roots and stones to the ledge, and 
knocked at the door. A stalwart wood- 
cutter opened it; one glance at his face 
was enough. The stranger asked if he 
might spend the night there, it was too 


far across the hills to the next town, and: 


the sun would soon set. 
‘* Certainly, certainly,’ 


> 


said the wood- 


‘cutter, and took him in. ° 


‘You are a sad-faced folk here,’’ said 


the stranger next day, as he was depart- 


ing, ‘‘ have you all lost heart ? ’’ 

‘* Most of us,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ the 
hollow is dark, you see, with the trees, 
and the sun cannot get through.’’ 

‘* But there is sunshine on this ledge,’’ 
said the stranger. 

“* Oh, yes,’’ said the wood-cutter ; 
*“ but then, they won’t climb.’’ 

** Well,’’ said the stranger, drawing off 
his ring, “‘ let us see if we can mend 
matters. I cannot pay you for your 
kindness except in this way. I am 
journeying over the hills, but-1 shall be 
back this way in three months. If you 
care to do as I say with this ring, I think 
you may bring great happiness to the 
hollow.”’ 

The woodcutter examined the ring ; 
it had a beautiful stone in it, and being 
bright and polished, shone lke a star. 
His eyes lit up as he looked at it. 

** Yes, it is bright,’’ said the stranger, 
“and if you will leave it outside on your 
window-sill so that it can catch the sun 
it will give light to the whole hollow. 
No one can steal it, it is a magic ring. 
All you must do is to remember my order : 

Wet or fine, 
Let it shine.’’ 


‘* But the dust and the rain,’’ began 
the woodcutter. 

‘“ They won’t matter,’’ was the reply. 
‘“ You must rub the ring from time to 
time to keep it bright ’’—and he was 
gone. 

The woodcutter put the ring on his 
window-sill, and as the sun shone on it, it 
sparkled so that the light shone right down 
into the hollow. The gloomy people 
came out of their huts to stare at it; one 
or two thought it must be a new star. 
At last one who was more curious than the 
rest crept up the pathway to the ledge, 
and examined it as it lay in the sun. 

** That is a very bright ring you have,” 
he said tq the woodcutter. 

The woodcutter whistled and laughed. 
““ Ah, ah,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is a magic ring, 
that rmg; it makes the whole house full 
of light.’’ 

“Tt is much brighter than mine,”’ 
said the newcomer enviously. He had a 
dull gold ring on one finger, and he held 


? 
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it close to the magic ring to compare it. 
‘* Look,’’ he said, ‘‘ how dull my ring 
looks.’? 

‘It could do with a polish now and 
again, I expect,’’ said the woodcutter. 
‘* This one is bright enough, it is true, 
but I have to polish it just the same when 
the dust and. rain are upon it.”’ 

The newcomer looked at his ring sadly. 
‘‘ No, polish won’t do,’’ he said, ‘‘ mine 
is too old, I suppose.’’ 

Without thinking he put his ring close 
to the magic ring once again, and this time 
his hand shook and the rings touched. 
As they did so, his own dull ring leaped 
into brightness; it shone almost as 
brightly as the magic ring. 

** T say,’’ he said, in a new keen tone of 
voice, ‘‘ look at this; what a change.’’ » 

The woodcutter looked and was sur- 
prised. ‘‘ That is the magic, no doubt,” 
he said after a pause. ‘‘ Rub your ring 
up when you get home, and it will look as 
good as new.’’ 

The man was gone like a shot, and so 
wonderfully did his ring shine that his 
neighbours wondered at the brightness 
which had suddenly come into his home. 
He showed them the ring, and told them 
of his visit to the ledge, and all day long, 
and for weeks after, the men and women 
of the Black Hollow crept up the path to 
the woodcutter’s hut, and made their 
own old dull rings bright again with a 
touch of the magic ring. And so the 
Black Hollow seemed to change from 
darkness to light. Every hut was now 
full of laughter and love; wherever a ring 
shone the home seemed full of light. 

But the woodcutter grew envious. As 
the people’s rings became bright, his own 
magic ring seemed to lose some of its 
brightness. Everybody else’s ring was 
now as bright as his own; one or two of 
them even seemed to have magic properties 
caught from his. He grew jealous and 
angry. At last he determined to put his 
ring away; nobody should see it any 
more, nobody else’s ring should regain it’s 
brightness at the expense of his own ring’s 
beauty. So he locked it up in a drawer, 
and became gloomy and sad. He was 
the most miserable man in the hollow by 
the time the stranger returned. The 
stranger noticed it at once. 

‘* Where is my ring? ’’ he said, sharply, 
for he could see that it was not on the 
window-sill. 

** Your ring ? ’’ repeated the woodcutter, 
surprised ; he had forgotten that the ring 
was not his own. 

‘* Yes, my ring,’ said the stranger. 
‘* J bade you keep it safely till I returned, 
and, above all things, you were to put it 
in the sunshine, and wet or fine let it 
shine. ’’ 

The woodcutter unlocked the drawer 
and took it out; it was dull and dusty. 

“* Excuse me,’’ he said, and began to 
polish it with a cloth; but it was still 
as dull-as ever. 

‘< That is because it is not in the sun,” 
said the stranger. 

““No,’’ replied the woodcutter, ‘‘ it 
is because all the rings in the hollow have 
been made bright by touching this one. 
The magic power has all gone out of it.” 

The stranger picked up the ring, and 
set it on the window-sill in the sun; it 
shone as brightly as ever. 
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‘* Nothing is bright when the heart of 
the owner is not bright,’’ he said, shortly ; 
‘* the magic is not in the ring alone, it is 
only present when the sun shines on the 
ring. You had forgotten that this ring 
was mine, and so you had allowed a cloud 
of envy to cover your heart because you 
thought the rings in the Hollow were 
brighter than your own. The cloud kept 
the sunshine from the ring, and it could 
not shine. A magic ring is like a heart, 
a gift from God; let it live in the sun- 
shine every day, and all hearts around it 
take fire and shine, too; let it hide behind 
a cloud, and and all the magic is gone.’’ 

‘Tam sorry,’’ said the woodcutter, 
humbly, ‘‘ I ought to have known.”’ 

** You know now,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ I 
shall leave you the ring for your own, 
and bid you good-bye. ’’ 

He turned and was gone. 

The woodcutter looked after him in 
the sunshine that streamed down through 
the trees. ‘“ And it’s good-bye to Black 
Hollow, too,’’ he said with a smile. ‘*‘ We 
must call it the Valley ot the Magic Ring 
now, thanks to him.’’ 


A. H. Biees. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


on 


MRS. BESANT AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
THE GOD-IDEA. 

Mrs. Besant delivered the second of 
the series of lectures on ‘‘ Mysticism ’’ at 
the Queen’s Hall on Sunday- evening, her 
subject being ‘‘ The God-Idea.’’ By that 
title, she said, she wished to indicate the 
many ideas of God which have been held 
during the evolution of mankind. In all 
the religions of the world there was to 
be found a lofty conception of God which 


became the mystical idea when men sought 


to know God directly. At times it was 
confused with more ignorant notions, for 
the minds of men are various, and each 
man’s idea of God can only be that which 
he is himself able to fabricate, and which 
satisfies the yearning of his own heart ; 
but there was a universal testimony to 
this great conception embodied in the 
thought of the noblest and most spiritual 
of mankind, and left on record for the 
inspiration of the world from the earliest 
dawn of history down to the present day. 
The researches on which the science of 
comparative mythology was established 
in the last century gave to the West the 
startling knowledge that all the great 
religions, living or dead, taught many of 
the same ideas, proclaimed many of the 
same doctrines, and. bore testimony to 
the same universal truths. _ By the labours 
of the antiquarian, the archeologist, and 
the student of philology and ancient civili- 
sations, there was gradually unrolled 
before the minds of the educated and 


thoughtful a mass of information stretch- 


ing back for thousands upon thousands 
of years, all bearing testimony to re- 
ligious truths which in their main outline 
were identical. As a result of this men 
began to speculate as to the reason for 
the countless likenesses emerging from 
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these discoveries, and not unnaturally 
they imagined that as in the past humanity 
must have been much less evolved than it 
is to-day, the child-nations of antiquity 
could not have formulated for themselves 
the conceptions that are to be found in 
the literature of some of the most ancient 
peoples; they concluded, therefore, that 
before the ancient and _ philosophical 
religions which they were studying were 
founded, there must have been a long 
period of unrecorded history in which, 
out of the ignorance of the savage and bar- 
barian, personifying the powers of nature, 
and trying to propitiate them in his help- 
lessness and terror, there gradually grew 
up the primary ideas of God. Thus the 
science of comparative mythology was 
built up on a basis of irrefutable facts, but 
bound together by an assumption that was 
not proved—that the idea of God was 
but an evolution from the past, and that 
we must regard the childish ideal of the 
Asa Chass 

ignorant savage as the origin of all the 
loftier thoughts of God that came after- 
wards. 


But a little later on another startling 
fact emerged as the result of more careful 
research, namely, that in the background 
of every savage faith, kept as a sacred 
thing to be spoken of only with reverence 
and awe, behind all the superficial beliefs 
in gods and devils and sacrifices to pro- 
pitiate hostile powers in the universe, 
there was one Being ever believed in 
whose symbol was the over-arching sky, 
who had no image nor likeness, to whom 
no prayers went up and no sacrifices were 
offered; a mighty, all-embracing Life 
sometimes spoken of as the Great Spirit, 
sometimes by no special name at all but 
only indicated by symbols. It was asked, 
whence could this idea have arisen ? 
How could it have come into these un- 
developed minds? How could a concep- 
tion so great have birth in the brain of a 
savage? And about this time another 
view was put forward to account for the 
identities found in all religions, the view, 
namely, that they all had the same origin, 
and were given to the world by a line of 
great teachers, highly evolved spiritual 
men who came from time to time to show 
forth the same ideas in language and form 
suited to the period. It was suggested 
that the child-nations were taught by 
those who knew, who by their own evolu- 
tion had reached the point where the 
loftier vision of the Supreme was seen, and 
that these ideas were always given to the 
world as the basis of a new religion and 
were not an evolution out of the past. 
Those who put forward this view claimed 
the evidence of the scriptures of the oldest 
civilisations as well as the more modern, 
and pointed to books that went back into 
the night of time, the Vedas of the Hindus, 
the sacred books of the Zoroastrians and 
Egyptians and of the races bordering the 
Mediterranean. The lofty conceptions 
found therein tended, it was true, to 
lose their spirituality and to become more 
rationalistic as the ages went by, but where 
they still existed amongst savage people 
they must, from this standpoint, be re- 
garded ag the remnant of an exalted 
faith in degenerate races that were dying 
out; as the echo of teachings which they 
had received in days when they were strong, 
and intelligent, and willing to be taught; 
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as landmarks of a God-idea mightier than - 


they could now conceive of, and which 
practically has no influence any longer on 
their religion or their lives. 


Mrs. Besant then proceeded to outline 


the two great types of religion known as 
Solar Worship and Nature Worship, traces 


of which still strongly survive in the 
religious faiths of to-day. The more 


ignorant peoples were taught by symbols 


largely drawn from the natural objects 
around them, which were but the veil of 
divinity, the mightiest of these symbols 
being the sun, the source of light and heat 
and life. In ancient Peru the Incas were 
called the Children of the Sun, and in 
their joyous worship the sun was always 
the symbol of the all-nourishing and 
all-radiating life of God. In  Hindu- 
ism, which has given us some of the 
most sublime conceptions of the God-idea 
that have ever been recorded, the sun is 
still regarded as the physical symbol of 
God by millions as they bathe on the banks 
of the rivers at its rising with words of 
solemn invocation on their lips. Not only 
is this symbolism to be found all through 
the history of religion, but whenever the 
human element comes into the God- 
idea, as it does in every great religion, it 
is found that the story of God made man 
follows the course of the sun throughout 
the solar year. 


The next great stage of the God-ideas 
was found, said Mrs. Besant, in the re- 
ligions which are to be described as national, 
God being a tribal rather than a universal 
deity. The oldest of these was, of course, 


Hinduism, which was a social organisation . 


as well as a pantheistic religion. Here a 
distinction was drawn by the lecturer 
between philosophical pantheism, which 
postulates one existence whereof all things 


are modes, God being co-terminous with | 


but not outside whatever worlds or uni- 
verses exist, and entirely impersonal and 
inaccessible to any appeal; and relzgious 
panthersm, a very different thing, in which 
all forms of life are regarded as an expres- 
sion of a Consciousness beyond and above 
all forms, the Supreme Self, Brahman, 
who, in his infinite being, is transcendent 
as well as immanent. And here the inquirer 
always came in contact with what the West 
has called polytheism, founding their 
conception of the facts underlying it upon 
the Greek and Roman faiths, and quite 
failing to comprehend what the Hindu 
understands by those facts in consequence 
of the different meaning attached to the 
word ‘‘ god ’’ or ‘‘ gods.’’ A ‘‘ god ’’ is 
in the Kast what would be known among 
Christians as an angel, or archangel, and 
the devas are simply ‘‘ shining ones,’’ like 
those in Bunyan’s vision. A woman is 
called the ‘* goddess of prosperity,’’ the 
“ light and goddess of the home,’’ and some 
idea of the real meaning underlying poly- 
theism is indicated in the following saying 


from one of the Upanishads in which a_ 
great Hindu philosopher explains to his ~ 


wife what is the Self, the one Life of the 
universe, of which everything is the 
reflection. ‘* Not for the sake of the 
husband is the husband dear,’’ he says, 
“but for the sake of the Self is the husband 
dear. 
wife dear, but for the sake of the Self is 
the wife dear. 
son is the son dear; but for the sake of the 
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Self the son is dear. Not for the sake 


of the gods are the gods dear, but for the 
sake of the Self are the gods dear.’’ Poly- 
theism, therefore, does not mean that 
there are a number of Gods, but that in a 
world in which everything embodies the 
life of God, there is nothing existing that 
does not share in His glory and in His 
strength, and that He may be worshipped 
under many forms, even the form that 
evokes the love of the most degraded and 
is to him beautiful and worthy of homage. 

After dealing with the ancient Hebrew 
faith, another form of national religion, 
which changed its earlier and more limited 
idea of God to the more splendid concep- 
tions which it brought back to Judxa 
after the captivity and its contact with 
the ancient civilisations of Assyria and 
Babylonia, Mrs. Besant passed) to the 
three more modern universal religions, 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity. In 
Islam, she said, God was regarded more 
as a monarch and ruler, in Northern 


Buddhism as the supreme and boundless 


Buddha (in Southern Buddhism there 
cannot be said to be any idea of God) ; 
while in Christianity we have a new and 


great contribution in the central idea of 


God as the Father of Spirits, the Father of 
all mankind. Among many quotations 
which were given from the great scriptures 


of the world embodying the God-idea, the 


following may be selected as typical :— 
‘* When darkness was not, when there 
was neither day nor night, nor being nor 
not-being, then was there the All-Blessed, 
ever alone. None is able to comprehend 
Him in the space above, in the space below, 
in the space between. For Him whose 
name is infinite glory there is no likeness. 
Not in the sight abides His form; none 
beholds Him with the eye. Those who 
know Him, dwelling in the heart, by love 
and wisdom, they become immortal.’’ 
(Upanishads) ‘‘ God saith, . . . Whoso 
seeketh to approach Me one span, I seek 
to approach one cubit ; and whoso seeketh 


_ to approach Me one cubit, I seek to 
‘approach him two fathoms; and whoso 


walketh towards Me, I run towards him.’’ 
(Sayings of Muhammed.) . . . ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever is glorious, good, beautiful and mighty, 
understand thou that to go forth from a 
fragment of My splendour. ... Having 
pervaded this whole universe with one 
(Bhaga- 
vad-gita.) These were the expressions 
of religious faith at its highest, and it was 
to the highest that they must turn, not 
to the lowest believed in by ignorant 
people, in order to test their idea of God. 
Only one thing was needed when they had 
traced this lofty conception through his- 
tory, and that was to turn it into a mystical 
reality in the heart. Over and over again 
God was spoken of in the ancient scrip- 
tures as near as well as distant, and it is 
in the heart alone that the mystic sees Him. 
“* If there is one Life and one Life only,’’ 
Mrs. Besant said, in conclusion, ‘‘ then 
your lives and mine, however poor and 
weak and childish and undeveloped, have 
in them the life of God Himself. ‘ The 
Kingdom of God is within you,’ said the 
great revealer of God to the Western 
world. It is in your own hearts, in the 
depths of your own being that you must 
seek for Him, and if you cannot find Him 


there you will never be sure of Him any- | 
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where. But if once you catch a glimpse 
of the eternal within you, the eternal 
around you will shine out through every- 
thing. Nature is but a veil hiding the 
smile of God, and think what it must mean 
to us when she is no longer a soulless 
mechanism, but a living organism; when 
God is no longer an abstraction, but a 
living Spirit, the friend and lover of man. 
It is the glory and joy of the mystic that 
wherever he goes he sees God, wherever 
he looks there is some trace of His being— 
in the song of the birds, in the beauty of 
the landscape, in the love of the mother, 
in the strength of the athlete, in the heart 
of the lowhest. And where is_ there 
room for sorrow, what place for fear and 
grief, to those who know that God is, and 
that the Self of all is one ? ”’ 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue sixty-fourth annual meeting of 
the London District Unitarian Society was 
held at Essex Hall on Wednesday evening, 
May 27, the President, Mr. A. Savage 
Cooper, in the chair. Before proceeding 
to the business of the evening Mr. Cooper 
referred to the recent death of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, who had so entirely 
identified himself with the aims and 
objects of the Society, and the following 
resolution, seconded by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, was passed, all standing :— 
‘“ That the subscribers to this Society, in 
annual meeting assembled, desire gratefully 
to place on record their sense of the most 
generous and ever-willing help given to all 
its endeavours by the late Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart., formerly its 
president, and a zealous supporter from 
it foundation. Their sincere grief at 
losing so true a friend is blended with the 
encouraging assurance that, while he was 
no less a friend to many other good causes, 
that of Unitarian progress was especially 
dear to him ; and they trust that his noble 
example will stimulate other Unitarians 
to do all they can to carry forward a work 
so necessary to the good of the community. 
They beg respectfully to offer their deep 
sympathy and condolence to Lady Durn- 
ing-Lawrence in her sad loss.’’ 

The secretary, Mr. Ronald Bartram, 
who stated that letters apologising for 
unavoidable absence had been received 
from Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, the Rev. W. 
H. Drummond, Mr. H. Harrison, and Mrs. 
Stannus, presented the annual report, 
which is a chronicle of quiet and steady 
work, much of which cannot, of necessity, 
be recorded in detail or made to yield 
striking statistics. The Council expresses 
its sincere sympathy with the relatives 
of three of their earnest supporters whose 
death is deeply regretted, namely Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Mr. Stanton W. 
Preston, in whom the society loses one 
who for fifteen years had been its hon. 
secretary, and also a vice-president, and 
Mrs. Henry Rutt, for many years a member 
of the Committee. The financial state- 
ment was presented by the hon. treasurer, 
Mr. T. B. Taylor, who urged the members to 
obtain new subscribers and help to place 
the society on a better business footing. 
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The Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, the missionary 
minister, then presented his report, which 
he would ask them to take as read. He 
made special reference to the splendid 
opening at Deptford for an institutional 
church. Excellent work is being done 
there under Mr. Carlier, and on one 
Sunday when he (the speaker) preached 
at Deptford, he had a congregation of 
nearly one hundred for the evening service. 
He advised members of the society to 
go and see for themselves what was going 
on, not only there, but in other parts 
of London as well, and he urged the 
need for more workers in a field which 
offered many opportunities for usefulness, 
especially to young people with various 
tastes and gifts. The work was well 
worth doing, and the way in which it was 
carried on showed that the men and 
women of to-day were just as loyal to 
their faith as their forefathers had been. 

Mr. Savage Cooper, in moving the 
adoption of the reports, said the report 
of the Council alluded to the work of the 
past year in a very modest way, but he 
thought more encouragement was to be 
obtained from a record of steady effort 
than from one full of brilliant achievements. 
Meteoric displays were not very lasting, 
and the best work was not done in rushes. 
Referring to the United Service at the 
Dutch Church, he said they were all 
glad that this had become an annual 
institution. 


Mr. John Ward, M.P., said that although 
at first it would not appear that there 
was much connection between his usual 
activities and those of the Society, whose 
report he had read with much interest, 
there was one thing characteristic of 
them and of every other cause he had ever 
had anything to do with—their poverty. 
This was the besetting sin of all institutions 
that were struggling with the new idea, 
and they were starting out with what was, 
to most of their fellow-men, an entirely 
new idea. It was, of course, as old as the 
hills, but it had largely been lost sight 
of for so many generations that it was 
difficult to get anyone except those who 
were students of religious history and the 
human race to take kindly to it. Almost 
everything they had been taught as 
children had to be forgotten, and it was a 
very hard process getting rid of rooted 
ideas, even when they were convinced 
that they were wrong. Most people took 
these things for granted, and so far as the 
working people of the country were con- 
cerned, they had not time to study. He 
did not say that they always spent such 
leisure as they had in the best way, but 
their general position made it almost 
hopeless for them to appreciate modern 
thought in relation to religion. But those 
who were thinking about these things 
knew that the unity of life was gradually 
being recognised by scientists and students 
who saw how the higher organism had been 
evolved from the lower, but it was difficult 
to convince men that the same idea applied 
to religion as well as to other subjects. 
They had an immense fortress to attack, 
therefore, even the vested interests which 
had grown up around religion stood in their 
way, and they were rather in the position 
of David going out to fight the giant, 
whom they could not hope to overthrow 
all at once. It seemed to him, Mr. Ward 
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continued, that there, was great vitality 
in their movement, which would overcome 
mountains if only the people in the churches 
would band themselves together in the 
right spirit. Their poverty was no dis- 
advantage whatever ; it was the asset of 
every movement for the uplifting of 
humanity. The trouble was when they 
stagnated because of the poverty of their 
ideas and the poverty of human sympathy. 

Mr. Colyer, secretary of the Lay 
Preachers’ Union, made some reference 
to a passage in Mr. Peargon’s report, deal- 
ing with the lay preachers, and asked that 
they might be given more opportunities 
of doing the work for which they were 
fitting themselves, year by year, and which 
they desired as an outlet for their energies 
and enthusiasm. The report was then 
adopted. The Rev. Basil Martin gave 
some account of the progress of the move- 
ment at Finchley: since he settled there, 
and spoke appreciatively of the encourage- 
ment he had received from the Unitarians, 
against whose coldness he had been 
warned before he came among them. One 
thing he complained of, however, that his 
congregation was too respectable, and that 
there was not enough of the working-class 
element in it. His sphere of labour had 
previously been among the artisan class, 
and he had always felt that there was a 
very special call to the minister from 
those who were struggling for their daily 
bread. He had often felt the greatest 
encouragement in talking to these people, 
with whom he was absolutely at one; 
he missed the contact with them, and de- 
plored that even on Sundays all classes 
did not mix together in worshipping God. 
Another complaint he had to make was 
that they were rather too middle-aged ; 
they wanted more young people, willing 
to dedicate themselves to the service of 
God before the burdens of life grew heavy, 
and they lost their vigour and enthusiasm. 
The Rev. Douglas Robson described the 
conditions of work at Peckham, where 
a few new members have joined as a result 
of the Van Mission’s efforts, the whole 
membership having increased about 20 
per cent. But the neighbourhood is a 
difficult one, and although hundreds of 
people listened to their message when it 
was preached from the Van, they did not 
come to the church. Mr: H. C. Montague 
followed with an interesting record of work 
done at South Norwood, where there is not 
yet a church, and they were not respect- 
able at all, in Mr. Martin’s sense. The 
movement there began as a branch of the 
Progressive League, now the Liberal 
Christian League, and they stood for the 
liberal religious ideas, 
rooms on the ground floor of an ordinary 
house, and had been struggling on - for 
about seven years, their various institu- 
tions, such as the Women’s Meeting, which 
drew together 30 and 40 members a week, 
being very successful. Thanks were grate- 
fully given to Mr. Pearson, who had so 
kindly given them assistance. 

Mr. Oscar Dowson moved a resolution 
commending the work of the committee 
and officers, which was seconded by the 
Rev. A. H. Biggs, and passed. Dr. 
Herbert Smith moved a resolution pro- 
posing the re-election of the President and 
Vice-Presidents, among whom Mr. Howard 
Young has been included, seconded by 


They _ occupied 
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Mr, Noel, and passed. A resolution re- 
electing the chairman of committee and the 
representatives of the churches was moved 
from the chair, and seconded by Mr. A. G. 
Tarrant, and this brought the proceedings 
to a close. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE, 


Ir was announced atthe Assembly at 
Liverpool that Archdeacon Lilley had 
consented to become President in succession 
to the Rey. Dr. J. Drummond. 

At the closing public meeting, briefly 
referred to in our report last week, the 
Lord Mayor (Mr. Herbert R. Rathbone) 
presided. He expressed his sympathy 
with the objects of the Liberal Christian 
League. Emphasising the fact that the 
movement had no political significance, and 
had no connection with the Liberal party, 
he said it was the outcome of the growing 
conviction amongst the most thoughtful 
men and women of all denominations that, 
in the past, too much importance had been 
attached to the differences of opinion which 
separated the various branches of the 
Christian Church. They had not suffi- 
ciently recognised that the spirit of Chris- 
tian unity should unite all denominations, 
Hitherto attention seemed to have been 
devoted mainly to the comparatively few 
points on which they differed, and not to 
the many essential principles in which they 
all agreed. The League was also an 
assertion of the belief that religion should 
not be deprived of growing thought and 
knowledge, and that the old theology, 
although it embodied important truths, 
was often stated in a way that was mis- 
leading and harmful. It asked for 
freedom in the exercise of theological 
thought and in the expression of religious 
belief. That it should still be necessary 
to insist on this right after so many cen- 
turies of experience was strange, and 
pointed to the’harm done to all that was 
best in religion by the denial of this free- 
dom. But unfortunately there was still 
a disposition on the part of what, perhaps, 
was a majority of the people to refuse to 
recognise in the discussion of religions 
this freedom of thought and expression, 
though it was admitted to be essential 
in the study of any other subject. If the 
spirit of Christ was made manifest in all 
the relations of life, it would ‘be seen that, 
while they might have diversions of thought 
and expression, they yet all belonged to 
one Church. And the real test of member- 
ship of that Church was the practical 
manifestation of the spirit of Christ in 
daily life. 

The Rey. A. J. Humphreys (Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Accrington) spoke on ‘‘ The 
Church the Age Needs.’’ He said they 
were getting beyond mere individualism 
in the State, and he believed they were 
getting beyond it in the Church, where it 
still largely persisted. The difficulty had 
been to find an organisation which could 
include all true Christians. The remedy 
was not to be found in disestablishing and 
disendowing, but rather by a system of 
concurrent endowment. The hold that a 
state Church had was seen in the fact that 
most unattached persons claimed to belong 
to the Church of England. The criminals 
in our jails did; he rejoiced at it, for the 
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‘a racy speech advocating a free church, in _ 


formity ; the Act of Uniformity must b 
abolished, their basis must be a spiritual 
unity, but the state and religion should 
never be separated, and the Chure 
should be a national expression of the 
union of the religious and secular aspects” 
of life. ; Be 
Mrs. H. D. Roberts said her topic was _ 
‘* The Religious Teacher the Age Needs.’’ — 
With regard to Mr. Humphreys’ suggestion — 
the difficulty lay in the number of persons” 
outside all the Churches. To-day the 
Church does not fill the thoughts of the 
people, and among the ministers them 
selves some are not sufficiently sure of 
their position to be leaders, while those 
who are positive are by no means con-— 
vincing. She ventured to think, though 
we could not foresee the future, that we 
should not repeat the past, and that the — 
age required a new order of spiritual 
teachers, consisting of those who could — 
speak from personal experience. She thew 
described in glowing terms the qualities 
desirable in such a teacher, but anything 
short of the actual words would not do 
this portion of the address justice. Suffi- 
cient to say it won the very warm applause a 
of the large audience. ae 
Mr. Lawrence D. Holt, who followed, 
has won the respect of his fellow-citizens 
by his able and successful efforts to effect 
a peaceful settlement of the recent diffi- 
culties at the docks. The subject, he said, 
upon which he had been invited to speak 
was ‘‘ The State the Age Needs.’’ He had 
no Utopian theories and did not believe _ 
in them, but he pleaded for mutual con-' — 
sideration of employers and employed upon 
present lines. The danger was that they 
should squander their resources, which, — 
after all, had their limit. In Liverpool they 
had done much, but many obstacles were 
created by the workers themselves. Let 
them think more—sound action followed 
on sound thought. The spirit of routine _ 
must give place to the spirit of sympathy _ 
and comprehension. — - eae 
The Rev. M. F. Bovenizer followed in 


a free State, and equal rights for both — 
sexes. Cn 
Mr. E. Capleton, who moved a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for presiding, 
spoke of the long and honoured association 
of the name of Rathbone with the civic 

history of Liverpool. It was also at Liver- _ 
pool, nearly fifty years ago, that he first 
learnt the principle of free and undogmatic 
religion. The Lord Mayor, in replying, 
said that he did not know much about the 
League when he entered the room, but _ 
itvyhad won his sympathies, and he hoped 
to do better if they asked him again. — eae 


MANSFORD HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON. — 
DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW BUILDING. __ 
On May 30 there will be inaugurated 

the new house which has been designed 

and built by Mr. Ronald P. Jones at 

Birchington, on the North Kent Coast, 

as a gift for the use of the Mansford-street 

Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, of os 

which he is the secretary. For a year 

the convalescent and holiday work of th ae 
Bet 
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ion has been carried out experiment- 
an existing house which Mr. Jones 
and furnished for the purpose, 
he new ‘‘ Mansford House ’’ will 
yvide a permanent home for this branch 
the Mission’s activities. 

e site is about 140 ft. square, and lies 
ong country house and bungalow pro- 
ties with large gardens three minutes’ 
ik from the station, and separated from 
the edge of the cliff by a belt of trees which 

protect it from the north and north-east 
s prevalent in the winter. As the 
s here on the north side, it was thought 
lesirable that the house should face away 
rom it in order to obtain. all the available 
nshine, but the open cliff plateau begins 
yse to the site, and the shore can be 

ched through a break in the cliff face 
only 200 yards away. 
The building is designed so that one 
of it can be in use all the year round 
» convalescent or occasional holiday 
rposes, and this is planned as an ordin- 
y house with dining-room, sitting-room, 
, and bedrooms for three or four 
isitors in addition to the staff. For the 
mmer holiday season, extending over 
period of about ten weeks, a wing is 
<d on the east side, and contains, on 
e ground floor, a large recreation room 
86 ft. by~18 ft., opening on to a covered 
verandah along its whole length, 10 ft. 
, enclosed at the ends, but open on 
south side.. Above this room are two 
dormitories, opening On to a balcony over 
‘the verandah, and, in addition to the 
ordinary bathroom a special washing 
‘oom is provided in connection with the 
rmitories. This summer wing will 
scommodate 12 visitors, and the kitchen 
epartment is so arranged that meals can 
be served with:equal convenience either 
the dining room during the winter, or 
the recreation room or verandah during 


- stained green throughout, and down- 
s the floors are of wood-block, stained 
and waxed, so that no linoleum is required, 
nd the recreation room can easily be 
ared for games, &c. 
: the treatment of the exterior, 1t was 
the donor’s wish to depart as far as pos- 
le from the architectural style which is 
ully associated with ‘* holiday homes ”’ 
similar institutions. The ground floor 
aced with bufi roughcast above a 
plinth of plum-coloured brick; the wood 
2olumns and balustrade of the verandah 
d the rest of the woodwork being 
ited white. The first-floor walls and 
oois are coyered with blue-green 
moreland slates, specially chosen for 
thickness and beauty of texture ; 
ve one of the bedrooms the cistern 
m is enlarged to form a kind of *‘ look- 
out ’’ room covered with a cupola topped 
‘by a wrought-iron weathervane. The 
general effect aimed at is that of the long 
and low slate-hung houses’ which give 
such charm to the Cornish fishing villages 
(b t which require the brillant Cornish 
atmosphere to give the right colour effect 
_ to their grey slates). 
The site encloses enough ground for 
er-beds, kitchen garden, and a large 
n for outdoor games, and the furniture 
nd other equipment had already been 
yvided for the temporary house. While 


uilding is intended primarily for 
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the use of those connected with Mansford- 
street, accommodation will probably be 
available from time to time—except 
during the summer holiday season—for 
visitors from our other missions or churches 
in and around London, and the secretary 
of the Managing Committee, the Rev. 
G. Cooper, will be glad to send particulars 
of the conditions and scale of charges to 
any who are interested in the scheme. 
The ordinary ‘‘ Country Holiday and 
Excursion Fund ’’ of the Mission is being 
enlarged to provide for the maintenance 
of Mansford House, and the treasurer, 
Mrs. S. H. Punnett, of 10, Chesterford- 
gardens, Hampstead, will welcome new 
or increased subscriptions which may be 
sent to her for that purpose. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 
IN FRANCE. 


_ ADDRESS BY M. VIENOT. 


A rew weeks ago M. John Vienot, the 
editor of the Revue Chretienne, gave the 
last lecture of the session to the members 
ot the Protestantisch-liberalen Verein, at 
Strassburg. He spoke on the religious 
situation in France. His remarks were 
based on the statement that at the present 
time a great struggle is being carried on 
in France between Authority and Liberty, 
between the middle ages and thé modern 
world which desires to organise itself on 
its own lines. This struggle may be 
traced back as far as the 16th century, 
when Scholasticism, which imprisoned all 
divine and human verities in formule, 
was met in opposition by conscience, en- 
lightened by the Gospel. The deliverance 
of the spirit, in France as well as else- 
where, goes back to Luther, and not to 
Erasmus and Lefevre d’Htayles, as many 
patriotically minded historians think. It 
is significant that already in 1523 an 
Austin friar was burned at the stake in 
Paris for heresy, and with him Luther’s 
writings. And how deeply Protestant 
views had become rooted within a short 
period is shown by the fact that in 1560 
there were in France no less than 300 
churehes in which no mass had been said 
during 30 years. The best of the French 
people—its cultured and literary leaders— 
were Protestants. The repeal of the Edict 
of Nantes made possible that exaggerated 
increase of the power of kings which cost 
Louis XVI. his life. Although the Revo- 
lution accomplished great things, it did 
not solve the religious problem. The voices 
which were heard in the Directoire in 
favour of a liberal religion died away 
unheeded. 

At the present time, M. Vienot continued, 
Catholicism had been strengthened in- 
wardly by the separation of Church and 
State. The 400,000,000 francs lost by the 
Catholic Church in outward possessions are 
more than made up by greater power. | New 
churches have been founded, and the reli- 
gious life was based more than ever on 
medizval conceptions. In the seminaries 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas were 
chiefly taught. Amongst the people em- 
phasis was laid on the legend of the 
Apostles themselves having been the mis- 
sionaries of France. The manner in 


which the Centenary of Veuillot, the ultra- 

catholic, was celebrated showed plainly 
the new power of the church. 

Radical liberal thought, in M. Vienot’s 

opinion, does not endanger the religious 

life. In spite of the admirable work of 

critics, some of whom are men of distinc- 

tion, humanity would not rest contented 

with negations only. It was significant 

that the well-known editor of a widely 

circulated periodical lately wrote “ Athe- 

ism is dying ’’; and that the editor of the 

socialistic Humanite confessed that the 

sources of spiritual life are not choked by 

Socialism, and that religion is especially 

needed in a society which does not believe 

in authority. These seekers after truth 

would not return to Catholicism. To them 

Christianity held out its hands, that Chris- 
tianity to which the 16th century gave its. 
distinctive features, and which was based 
on the Gospel of Jesus. It was’ accord- 
ingly imperative that the efforts of Pro- 

testants should be directed towards making 
known in France the Protestant Confession 
with all its moral strength and its social . 
demands. 


See 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Unitarian Lay Preachers’ Union will be 
held at Essex Hall, on Tuesday, June 2, at 
5.30 p.m., the president, Mr. H. G. Chan- 
eellor, M.P., in the chair. 

THE usual Whit-week Ministers’ Meeting 
will be held at Essex Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, June 4, at half-past three 
o'clock, when the Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
D.D., of Boston, U.S.A., will speak on 
“The Church of To-day and of To-morrow,” 
to be followed by discussion. The Rev. 
Henry Gow will preside. 


Tue 21st annual meeting of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Association will be 
held at Essex Hall on Friday, June 5, at 
7.30, the president, the Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant, in the chair. The speakers will 
include Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., Mrs. 
Shaen Solly, and Dr. Crooker and Miss 
Harriet M. Johnson, who will both give 
some account of the progress of the 
Temperance Movement in America. A 
resolution urging the Government to bring 
in a thorough measure of Temperance 
reform without further delay will also. be 
moved. In the afternoon there will be a 
short discussion on ‘* Compulsory Tem-_ 
perance Teaching in Schools.’’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice te Gorrespondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Boilten.—The annual school sermons in con- 
nection with Halliwell-road Free Church, were 
held on Sunday, May 24. Councillor Isaac 
Barrow, of Westhoughton, took the scholars’ 
service in the morning, and the Rev. C.J. 
Street, of Sheffield, preached in the afternoon 
and evening to large congregations. The col- 


lections amounted to over £30. 
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British Women’s League.—Any member of ; 


the British League of Unitarian Women who 
intends spending the summer holiday in Nor- 
way this year is requested to communicate 
with Miss H. Brooke Herford at Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, with a view to deliver- 
ing a message by hand to Unitarian friends in 
Christiania. 


Gee Cross.—The Hyde Chapel congregation 
and school are about to place a stained glass 
window in the chapel as a memorial to the 
late William Woolley. Many friends, both 
of Hyde Chapel and elsewhere, have expressed 
a desire to join in this memorial, and contri- 
butions, which are limited to 5s., may be sent 
to either of the treasurers, Mr. Walter Hudson, 
Back Bower-lane, Gee Cross, Hyde; and Mr. 
Harry Oldham, 270, Stockport-road, Gee 
Cross, Hyde. 


London: Essex Church.—The Rev. Arthur 
Hurn, B.A., formerly minister of Acton Unit- 
arian Church, has accepted an invitation to 
occupy temporarily the position of junior 
minister of Essex Church, Kensington. Mr. 
Hurn has undertaken these duties for a period 
of three months, commencing June 1. 

London Guilds’ Union.—The annual meeting 
of the London Guilds’ Union was held on 
Saturday, May 23, at Mansford-street Chapel, 
the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson presiding. The 
attendance was small owing to unfavourable 
weather, but representatives were present 
from Highgate, Stratford, and Blackfriars. 
The general secretary reported the usual 
activities, and the local secretaries gave brief 
summaries of guild work which included a 
variety of interests, entertainments to the 
poor and the crippled, sewing circles, reading 
circles, lectures on topics of social and literary 
interest, orchestral work, &c. The Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson moved the adoption of the 
reports. The guild work, he said, should make 
its members not less manly and vigorous, but 
help them to realise and develop the religious 
idea. The Rev. W. J. Piggott was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year. In his 
brief address he remarked on the need for a 
new note in the life of the world. Their 
church was a Christian church, and their 
guilds should stand for the spirituality of 
the church. Mr. Philpot was elected secretary 
and treasurer, and the meeting concluded with 
a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring officers. 


South Cheshire and District Association.— 
The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
South Cheshire and District Association ' of 
Sunday schools and congregations was held at 
High-street. Free Christian Church, Shrews- 
bury, on Wednesday, the 20th inst., all the 
churches being represented with the exception 
of Congleton and Newcastle (Staffs). The 
chair was taken by the president, the Rev. 
D. Jenkin Evans, of Chester. The annual 
report of the committee gave a survey of the 
ministerial changes during the past year, 
and expressed their heartiest thanks to the 
Rev. H. D. Roberts (Liverpool Missionary 
Association) for the very valuable help he had 
given to the churches in the Association. 
The Congregational and Sunday-school reports 
were, on the whole, encouraging. They could 
not speak of well-filled churches, but they 
could and did rejoice in the steadfast faithful- 
ness and unity of the congregations and the 
zeal and earnestness of their workers. The 
report and financial statement were adopted 
on the motion of the Rev. W. Stephens. The 
Rev. G. Pegler, B.A., moved that the Rev. 
Dr. W. Griffiths, Ph.D., B.D., be elected 
president for the ensuing year; and the hon. 
treasurer (Mr. D. W. Ross, M.A., Nantwich) 
and the hon. secretary (Mr. Geo. Smith, Shrews- 
bury) were unanimously re-elected and cor- 
dially thanked for their past services. A 
vote of thanks was also accorded the Rev. 
D. Jenkin Evans for his services as president 


during the past year, and for the keen interest 
At: 


he took in the work of the Association: 


the conference which followed an address was 
given by the Rev. J. Park Davies, B.A., 
B.D., on ‘‘ Religion and Modern Life,’’ the 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, the Rev. W. 
Stephens, the Rev. G. Pegler, B,A., and Mr. 
R. Mansell subsequently taking part in the 
discussion. The evening service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. Stephens, when an 
address on ‘‘ Saintliness ’’ was given by the 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 


Stand.—The Rev. Dr. E. Thackray, of 
Huddersfield, has accepted the invitation of 
the Unitarian congregation at Stand to become 
their minister, in succession to the Rev. R. T. 
Herford, and will commence his duties in 
September. 

The Pioneer Preachers.—The sale of work 
arranged by the members of the City Temple 
Prayer Union, to help the Pioneer Preachers 
to furnish their new home (23, Highbury- 
place) was held at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, on Thursday last. The occasion 
was in itself a successful and in some respects 
a unique event, and the gathering together 
of Anglicans, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, and others in one common interest 
establishes beyond a doubt the existence of 
much goodwill towards the little community 
of preachers. The proceedings were opened 
by Sir Richard Stapley, on behalf of Lady 
Stapley, who was unable to be present, after 
which luncheon was served in the board room, 
when short speeches were delivered by Sir 
Richard Stapley, Dr. John Hunter, and Dr. 
W. Blake Odgers, K.C. The Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, M.A., presided. The Revs. W. Copeland 
Bowie, T. P. Spedding, H. McClelland, and 
Arthur Bourne were also present, and letters 
of regret for absence were received from Dr. 
W. E. Orchard, Dr. Horton, the Rev. E. W. 
Lewis, and the Rev. W. H. Drummond, A 
series of four concerts, arranged by the Misses. 
Colenso and Mrs. Bompus, were a source of 
great attraction, and were listened to by very 
appreciative audiences. A pleasing feature 
of the Coleridge-Taylor concert was the 
presence of Miss Gwendoline Coleridge-Taylor 
and Mrs. le Couteur (Miss May Campbell). 
The Rey. R. J. and Mrs. Campbell have kindly 
asked the Committee to hold the second sale, 
which is expected to take place in the early 
autumn, at their private residence at Ealing 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Ture HuMANE SLAUGHTERING oF ANIMALS. 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
in Kettering by an offer on the part of 
Mr. Charles Wicksteed, and Miss Wick- 
steed, his daughter, to present jointly 
about 17} acres of land to the Urban 
Council for the purposes of building a 
public abattoir. In a long letter ex- 
plaining his object Mr. Wicksteed makes 
it clear that he is moved chiefly by humani- 
tarian reasons. ‘‘I_ believe England 
is behind most other civilised countries 
in this matter,’’ he says, “‘ and has been 
so, in many cases, for generations. When 


-we consider the vast steps that have been 


made in the direction of humanity in 
our dealings with animals and human 
beings during the last 100 years or so, it is 
indeed deplorable that we have not 
paid more consideration to the millions 
of poor brutes which are sacrificed every 
year, generally in the prime or spring of 
their lives, to our needs. I think that it 
is one of the saddest sights that meet us, 


to see these innocent animals being driven 
into a slaughterhouse, where we know 
they are not only to suffer death, but to 
be practically in the presence of death 
maybe for hours and days before their 
turn comes. To think of this gives humane 
men and women all the more pain insomuch 
that it is quite unnecessary. A_ little 
expenditure of money and a little thought 
would put a stop to a vast amount of 
suffering.’ The offer, which includes 
the proposal to build a suitable building, 
properly equipped according to the best 
ideas available on the subject, has been 
sympathetically received, and we hope 
it will serve to draw public attention to 
the fact that legislation in this direction 
is long overdue. 


Tur Memory or EvizABeru Fry. 


The life and work of Elizabeth Fry 
will always be recalled with thankfulness 
by those who rejoice in the quiet strength 
of womanhood at its best. A pioneer in 
social reform she certainly was, with a 
tenacity of purpose and a supreme in- 
difference to the world’s opinion in regard 
to what was ‘‘ unladylike *’ which was 
none the less potent because they hid 
themselves under the gentle demeanour 
of a sweet-faced Quakeress; but these 
were the fruits of a well-disciplined mind, 
and a deep and glowing pity for suffering 
humanity which was partly inherited, 
and which left no room for any feeling 
other than divine compassion when she 
appeared amidst the wretched outcasts 
of society in the cells and courtyards of 
Newgate. The great service which Eliza- 
beth Fry rendered to this country as 
a pioneer of prison reform makes it very 
appropriate that a statue of her has 
been placed in the central hall of the Old 
Bailey, hard by the site of Newgate, 
to remind men of the noble-hearted 
woman who made her mission to the 
prisoners of her day her chief life-work. 
It will, perhaps, serve to recall. those 
who are occupied in the difficult task of 
administering justice at the Central Crim- 
inal Court to the fact that there is some- 
thing which counts far more than the 
majesty of the law in dealing with degraded 
humanity—the spirit of love which seeks 
to save and succour what the world has irre- 
vocably condemned. 


Tue CHILD AND RELIGION. 


In a little pamphlet entitled *‘ Home 
and the Children,’’ published by the 
Lindsey Press, Mrs. Alfred Wilson refers 
to the curious neglect of that natural 
fount of reverence in the child which 
is so characteristic of our time, and is, 
perhaps, an inevitable reaction from the 
old insistence on ‘‘ piety,’’ which often 
put an unwholesome restraint on childish 
spirits in days which have now happily 
passed away. At present there is a 
great reluctance on the part of parents— 
certainly if they are people of liberal 
ideas—to put fetters of any kind on 
the growing intelligence, or to limit the 
freedom of the child by pointing out what 
it ought to think or believe. The 
result is that too often our young people 
grow up without any definite faith at all, 
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and with a disposition to arrogantly 
parade a liberty of opinion which they 
have obtained without suffering or self- 
sacrifice. Is it surprising, Mrs. Wilson 
asks, that to such children church-going is 
a “‘ tiresome duty,’’ or that nothing is 
¢liscussed after the service but the manner- 
-isms of the minister, the length of the ser- 
mon, or the imperfections of the choir ? 
Is it any wonder that the ministers com- 
plain of ‘‘ ill health in our churches,’’ 
and find it increasingly difficult to keep 
their hold on the young people when they 
go out into the world, and mix with others 
who have grown up in the same modern 
atmosphere of.‘* think as you please ’’ ? 


Mr. F. J. Goutp’s Work in Amurica. 

The large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances who know Mr. F. J. Gould, in con- 
nection with his work as Lecturer and 
Demonstrator for the Moral Education 
League, or in other capacities, will be glad 
to hear of his safe return from the United 
States at the beginning of this month, after 
a teaching tour of seven months’ duration. 
The tour was organised by Professor F. C. 
Sharp, of Wisconsin University, with the 
cordial approval of the Moral Education 
League, which consented to free Mr. Gould 
- from his regular work in this country for 
the time being. The nature and extent of 
Mr. Gould’s achievements are summarised 
admirably in a letter from Professor Sharp 
to the Secretary of the League, in which he 
states that Mr. Gould ‘* began his work in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, October 6, 1913, and 
concluded it with a second visit to Wash- 
ington, D.C., ending April 24, 1914. 
During this time he visited thirty-one cities. 
He spent three and a half weeks in New 
York, two in Philadelphia, and two weeks 
(in two visits) in Washington, D.C. In 
fourteen cities he spent one week each. 
In four cities he spent either three or four 
days. In the remaining places he spent 
one day, or in one place two days. In all 
these places he gave demonstration lessons, 
using classes of about twenty children, 
before audiences of teachers, or citizens 
not connected with school work. His 
work was extraordinarily successful, and 
will mark, I think, an epoch in the history 
of education in the United States. A 
large number of cities are introducing his 
methods into their schools, and if their 
interest continues, his work will represent 
the real beginning of the moral instruction 
work on a large scale and in a systematic 
way in the United States.’’ Besides his 
demonstration work, Mr. Gould, with some 
suggestions from Professor Sharp, com- 
piled a manual of moral instruction for the 
elementary school which is published by 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Brivis TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN ANNUAL 
CouNCIL. 


The three days’ Annual Council and 
numerous associated gatherings, held in 
London last week, in connection with the 
National British Women’s Temperance 
Association, were a striking evidence of the 
total abstinence principle amongst women, 
as well as of the excellent propaganda 
work to which they so efliciently put their 
hands, Practically the whole of the week 
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was occupied by the 1,264 delegates who 
were registered as attending in the Kings- 
way Hall, London. On the Sunday a 
considerable number of services, P.S.A.’s, 
&e., were conducted in the Metropolitan 
area by members of the Council. On the 
Monday the young people had meetings and 
conferences, lasting all day and evening. 
Tuesday was a united Devotional Day for 
seniors as well as juniors, finishing up 
with a huge public meeting in the evening, 
presided over by Mrs. Runciman, and 
addressed by Mrs. Philip Snowden, Dr. 
Arthur Evans (who severely condemned 
the popular ‘* medicated wines ’’), Mr. 
Lief Jones, M.P., and Miss Agnes Slack, 
who has just returned from a successful 
seven weeks’ tour on behalf of. total 
abstinence in Italy. 


ScorrisH FREE CoHurcH AND TEMPERANCE. 


The United Free Church Assembly 
meeting at Edinburgh last week held on 
the Tuesday evening the annual demon- 
stration of its Temperance Union. Sir A. 
R. Simpson, M.D., who presided, said he 
would be ashamed of his profession in this 
twentieth century if he could not guar- 
antee anybody life as healthy without 
alcohol‘as with its treacherous aid. The 
Rev. Maldwyn Hughes, Edinburgh, in a 
stirring speech, said the State was making 
provision for unemployment and invalidity, 
and attempting to stamp out tuber- 
culosis, but that was little more than an 
attempt to drain the ocean unless the evil 
of alcoholism was dealt with. Sir Samuel 
Chisholm, Bart., Glasgow, said the drink 
evil was one of the mightiest and subtlest 
enemies which the Church had to combat 
and overthrow. It was the enemy of 
progress, the begetter of vice and crime, 
the irrepressible fountain of misery and 
shame, and must be swept out of existence 
entirely. Referring to the Temperance 
(Scotland) Act, he said if they realised the 
responsibilities which the new circumstance 
imposed upon them, there would be 
victory for temperance over selfish indul- 
gence. 


MoHAMMEDAN WoMEN. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Indian poetess, 
recently paid a warm public tribute to 


‘the idealism, energy, and courage of 


Mushm women. Speaking of her own 
country, she said, the Hindu women are 
still provincial and somewhat divided by 
caste; the Muslim woman has the solidarity 
of her faith, and is developing, even while 
keeping her veil, the power to overcome 
obstacles, to organise, and to inspire men. 
There is not, the Islamic Review points out, 
a single word in the whole of Islamic 
literature which warrants the oft-repeated 
statement that the Holy Prophet declared 
that woman had no soul. It is one of 
the calumnies which are so frequently the 
outcome of uninformed missionary zeal. 


‘Some fifty years before the advent of 


Islam this very question was at issue at the 
Council of Mzon, where a bishop raised the 
question whether woman was really a 
human being. Fortunately, the decision 
of the majority was in her favour, though 
some fathers of the Church maintained 
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that womanhood only belonged to this 


world. 
* * * 


It was to destroy the false notions 
of those days that Alquran emphasised 
woman’s personal right to enter into the 
Kingdom of God in these words, ‘“ Enter 


j into paradise ye and your wives, whoso- 


doeth the things that are right, whether 
male or female, and is a believer, shall 
enter into paradise.” We are also re- 
minded that it is a woman and not a 
man, the daughter of the Prophet, who has 
been called Fatima-tuz-zahra, the Light 
of Paradise, and Khatoon-i-Jennat, the 
Lady of Paradise. In another part of the 
Koran reference is made to “the men who 
resign themselves to God, and the women 
who resign themselves, the believing men 
and the believing women, the devout men 
and the devout women, the men of truth 
and the women of truth, the patient men 
and the patient women, and so on, for 
both of whom God hath prepared forgive- 
ness and a rich recompense.’’ 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


THe Twenty-First 


ANNUAL MEETING 


to be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 


on 


Friday, June 5, 1914. 


The President, Rev. W.G. Tarrant, B.A., 
will take the Chair at 7.15 p.m. 
Speakers < 

Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., Rev. Dr. 
Crooker, Mr. T. M. Chalmers, M.A., Miss 
Harriet M. Johnson, Rev. Richard Newell, 
Mr. F. R. Nott, LL.B., J.P., and others. 


Business Meeting of Members at 4.30 p.m. 
Tea at 6 p.m. 


British League of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian Women. 


THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 


WEDNESDAY, June 3, at 3 p.m., 


AT 
ESSEX HALL. 
Mrs. W. BLAKE ODGERS, President. 


Speakers :— 
Mrs. J. H. Crooker, American Women’s 
Alliance; Mrs. Hthe, Women’s League 
Adelaide, Australia; Mrs.W. R. Stevenson 
Sheffield District, and others. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND UNITARIAN 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


Annual Meeting, 
ESSEX HALL, 
Thursday, June 4, at 2,30. 


MISS CLEPHAN in the Chair. 
rted by Miss Tagart, H. G. Chancellor, 
SOP, a G. Manrice Elliott, Mr. P. 
Chalk (Pioneer Preacher), Mr. W. H. Sands 
(Suffolk Village Missioaary), and others: 
Tea at 4:30; : 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Partie H. Wittiams, F.C.A. 


MAY 30, 1914, 


Yeas All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of THm INQUIRER, 
3, Esseu-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘*‘ Chess.’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM. No. 59. 
By Puinie H. Winuiams. 
(Specially composed for Tom INQuiIRER.) 


BLACK, (8 men.) . 


UZ “tye Gf Y 
Vay wy : Vy aa 
Ul ay YY Yi 
AGF 
PY, yyy fly 
_ aD JJ 


WHITE. 


(9 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


SoLutTion oF No. 57. 
1.P. B4 (key-move ). 


Correct solutions have been received from 
Geo. Ingledew, Rev. B. C. Constable, E. A. 
Pryer, Rev. I. Wrigley, W. E. Arkell, E. 
Wright, A. 8. Rodgers (and No. 56), O. Lupton, 
W. T. M. (Sunderland), D. Amos, A. Mielziner, 
E. W. E. (Finchley). Correct solution of No. 
56 from C. 8. Willing, U.S.A. 


Masters’ Tournament at St. Petersburg.— 
As is well known, the first prize-winner is. the 
world’s champion, E. Lasker. Great interest 
was taken in the contest, since Capablanca, 
the renowned Cuban genius, was one of the 
players. His struggle with Lasker was par- 
ticularly momentous, in view of the contro- 
versy which raged a while back in connection 
with a match between these two. players for 
the great title. In the Lasker-Capablanca 
game the latter practically lost his chance of 
first prize by accidentally touching the wrong 
R, and being, of course, compelled to move 
it, immediately drifted into a losing position. 
So slender a chance as this seems to have 
made all the difference in the final results. 
It is once again apparent how small a place 
English masters take in international play. 
It is admitted on all hands that our country- 
men have no chance whatever against the 
Oriental races. Lasker and Rubinstein are 
Jews. It seems that Russia is nearly pre- 
eminent so far as chess masters are concerned. 
St. Petersburg is a hot-bed of fine players 
who seem to devote their whole lives to the 
study of chess. Rubinstein, particularly, so 
I understand, does nothing else from morning 
till night. So far as problem composers are 
concerned, England can hold her own. Two 
of the greatest artists are Godfrey Heathcote 
and P. F. Blake, whose position in this direc- 
tion is unassailable. To my mind the greatest 
of all was A. F. Mackenzie, of Jamaica. 


THE INQUIRER. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


4 ia ANGLO - DUTCH AGENCY 

endeavours to bring into communication 
Girls belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 
with— 

1. Ladies, who would like to receive Dutch 
girls into their families as boarders to study 
and to see English life. 

2, Schools and Colleges desiring to take 
Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 

3. Ladies requiring Housekeepers; Mothers 
Helps, &c. 

Booking fee, 1s..and 4s.; fee payable when 
arrangements are completed. 

For all information and prospectus, apply 
by letter to Miss Arruur, la, Belsize-parade, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence—For particulars apply to Hon. 

Src., LiveRPooL Lapizs’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, ,Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bowes, ) Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, lpirceboes 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 


TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought, 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.c. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
. Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


RISH PILLOW LINEN in bundles 


of remnants, sufficient to make six full- 
size Pillow Cases, only 6s. 6d. Postage 5d. 
extra. Genuine offer, Write for Free Illus- 
trated Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


MART BLOUSES.—Genuine Irish 

Tianen Fabric—‘ FLAXZELLA ”—with 

new silky finish, makes ideal blouses. Over 

200 Patterns Free! Washable, durable; de- 

lightful shades ; latest designs. Write to-day, 
—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


MAY 30, 1914. © 


Board and Residence, &C. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Axnice HE. PassAVANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kineston, ‘“Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 
(8rd year) will be held in a mansion standing 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea,—Prospectus from Mr. and 
Mrs. MassINGHAM, Food Reform Guest House, 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


AO LET, for the month of August, 
Furnished House between Muidenhead 
and Cookham. Fine prospect. One milefrom 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. & ¢.), kitchen, &e. Large garden. 
Moderate rent.—Apply, X., INQuIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


EW BRIGHTON, CHESHIRE.— 


Let, furnished, August, small house in 
best residential position. Unequalled sea view, 
near shore and golf links.—Address, R.., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


| 


ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
No. 50, CANNON SrReeET, E.C. 
‘(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman—S1e ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. e A, HaRpcastxe, 

ES 


LEesutiE T. BURNETT. | Miss CeciL GRADWELL. 


HumpuHrey G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. : 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 


| Adopted by_churches with or without local 


page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 13d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition, Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 


quotations : Up to 3s. 3d. per tooth pinned on — 


vuleanite, 10s. 6d. on silver, 17s. 6d. on gold, 
50s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unquestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. ty 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD,, 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd.. at the Office, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.Saturday 
May 30, 1914. N 


*,.* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front ne 


Cover, 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Pregress. 


{(RuGIstERED a8 A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 3754. 
New Serius, No. 858, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1914. 


A 40-PAGE BROCHURE CONTAINING PORTRAITS 


OF LEADING THEOLOGIANS WILL BE SENT 
: POST FREE. 


[One Penny. 


HIS ANNOUNCEMENT is of particular interest to all who 
would discern aright the modern spirit in religion. To the 
Student, the Preacher, the Tutor, the Sunday-school Teacher— 
indeed, to every active worker in the field of Christian Progress 
—it is superlatively important that he should rightly assess the 
reality of Bible truths and the transcendent value of their influence 


on the problems of to-day, 


SOME OF THE 


WRITERS. 


PROF. ADOLF 
HARNACK 


PROF. KIRSOPP 
LAKE 
DR. RUDOLF 
EUCKEN 


DR. PAUL 
LOBSTEIN 


PROF. PERCY 
GARDNE 

DR. ROBERT 
F. HORTON 


Se | | DEAN HENSLEY 
be HENSON 


DR. RUDOLF 
KITTEL 
Ss £ &@ PROF. AUGUSTE 
; SABATIER 


PROF. ERNEST 
TROELTSCH 


PROF. ALFRED 
. JEREMIAS 


DR. F. DELITZSCH 


To the seeker after truth who desires to arrive at a fair and 
square conclusion respecting the traditions of religion, the 
volumes hereafter referred to are calculated to be of outstanding 
use because they frankly and fearlessly deal with modern difficul- 
ties and are absolutely abreast of modern research and thought. 
They are the only undertaking of the kind in the English 


language. 


ow | IES | _ tee ARY. 


aes =aanee series hot prime ESS STENBCE: exert Prin. Ei 1 Foret 


In this series of volumes the stele 
field of theological inquiry is covered by 
men of world-wide repute as specialists. 
Each writer has been careful to give due 
regard to the arguments on both sides, 
thereby dealing in a really satisfying way 
with religious problems in the light of 
modern research and thought. At the 
same time, a reverent and liberal atmo- 
dont is uit epeshout. 


The scope is ae ecaaly Rs 
sive, the range including academic and 
archzslogical researches inte the earliest 
Bible records and comparative, as weil as 
contemporaneous, history ; evidential and 
historical treatises upon specific periods ; 
Christological, Eschatological, Mystical 
and Ethical contributions, end books on 
Monasticism, Modernism, Scientific reli- 
gious analyses, philosophical considera~ 
tions of a &e. 


| THE [= THEOLOGICAL ‘TRANSLATION LIBRARY. | 


SOME OF THE 
WRITERS. 


DR. JEAN REVILLE 
DR. L. R. FARNELL 
DR. W. E. ADDIS 


DR. RUDOLF 
OTTO 


DR. WILHELM 
HERRMANN 


PROF. E. NESTLE 


“A distinct boon to educated laymen as well as & 


5 to professional scholars . . 
E translated, not expensive.”—Dr. JAMES MOFFAT. } 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. aA 


Is a series on a more academic plane. It is | with the er results of recent theological DR. PAUL 
complementary to the Crown Theological | investigations, without reference to doctrinal WERNLE 
Library, though forming a self-contained and | considerations and with the sole purpose of PROF. CARL VON 
embracing group in itself. arriving at the truth. WEIZS ACKER 
onvincing in their arguments and evi- The Library is a selection of unimpeachably 
dence, scholarly in tone, ‘rreproachable as | brilliant translations of the writings of men of DR. CARL 
authentic translations by experts of works of | outstanding authority, covering an exception- CORNILL 
eminent theological professors, the books inthis | ally wide range and absolutely level with the 
Library provide the English-speaking public | latest developments and discoveries. PROF. SIR 
A 40-PAGE BROCHURE GIVEN FREE, * 
; PROF. F. C. 
MORE ADEQUATELY to describe these volumes, a handsome forty-page BURKITT 
brochure, neatly bound and containing many portraits of famous theologians 
and professors, has been prepared. It can be obtained FREE by returning ro eames 


the attached coupon filled in as directed, and will provide much interesting 
reading upon ‘ The Theological Balance and Current Thought,’ as it is entitled. 
There is sure to be a rush: make certain of your copy by sending to-day. 


" CUT # & 
OFF HB 
THIS COUPON § 
Dear Sirs-—Witll y you & 4 
please send to me post paid, ia 
ES your 40-page Brochure, * "The ; 
é Theological Balance and Current W ¥ 
x» Thought,” containing portraits of lead- 

7 ing theologians and scholars, and describing 
the “Crown” and the “ Translation” Libraries, 


Rev or Mr. 


You are cordially invited 
to call and inspect 
the volumes at 


well chosen, adequately § 


Messrs. _ WILLIAMS & NORGATE, ‘14, Henrietta a Sret LONDON, we. fe 
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Works by the | | 
Rev. George Tyrrell. 


CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


Crown 8yo, 5s, net. ; 


NOVA ET VETERA : Informal Meditations. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HARD SAYINGS: A Selection of Meditations 


and Studies. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


THE FAITH OF THE MILLIONS: A 


Selection of Past Essays. Two Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
each. ; 


LEX ORANDI;. or, Prayer and Creed. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


LEX CREDENDI: A Sequel to “Lex 


Orandi.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


EXTERNAL RELIGION: ITS USE AND 


ABUSE.» Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MEDIEVALISM: A Reply to Cardinal 


Mercier, Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


OIL AND WINE... Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. Crown 8vo, 


Qs. 6d, net. 
THROUGH SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS ; 
or, The Old Theology and the New. Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 
(In collaboration with M. D, Petre.) 


THE SOUL’S ORBIT; or Man’s Journey to 


God. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, B.C, 


The Sunday School Association. 


Prayers for the Child’s Own Use. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Printed in large type, and Bound in Neat Cloth, red under 
gold edges. 


Price One Shilling net. Postage 2d. 


Home Prayers for Young 


People. 
By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


These Prayers have been prepared in answer to requests for 
help in the home life of young people, beginning with the 
youngest, and extending towards years of discretion. It is 
hoped that the simplicity and directness of the expressions used 
will tend to develop a sincerely devout disposition. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


The Larger Life. 


A Way through Experience towards the Truth. 
By JOHN DENDY, 


Author of Successful Life: A Series of Essays. 


This book is concerned with certain great questions which lie 
behind all forms of religion and with which all forms of religion 
are more or less closely bound up. 

The questions are such as these: “What are we?” “Is 
there such a being as God, and if so, what is His nature?” 
‘‘ How are we related to God??? “What is the nature of this 
universe in which we find ourselves?” ‘‘ What do we mean by 
such words as ‘ Matter’ and ‘Spirit’?.” ‘‘ What is the meaning 
and object of our lives?” : 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Essex Haw, Essex Srrunt, SrRanD, W.C, 


TS 


JUNE 6, 1914. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


RE-STATEMENT AND RE-UNION. 


A Study in First Principles. By Burnett HILLMAN 
STREETER, Fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Theology and 
Classics of Queen’s College, Oxford, &c., Editor of 
“ Foundations.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘ A valuable contribution te the present discussion on 
questions of faith and order, and merits the sympathetic attention of 
members of every branch of the Church.” i 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 20™ CENTURY. 


A Survey of Recent Christologieal and Historical Criticism 
of the New Testament. By Rev. Maurice Jonegs, D.D., 
Chaplain to the Forces. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Times.—‘The theological student will find this is a useful and 
clearly ordered summary and survey of the position on all controversial 
points and the literature bearing on them.” 


A CONSTRUCTIVE BASIS FOR THEOLOGY. 


By James TEN BroEKE, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Times.— This is a very extensive examination of Christian Theology 
regarded from the modern standpoint by_an able Canadian thinker, 
writing asa Protestant Christian. . .-. . The book contains a valuable 
critical survey of religious thought and many suggestive points of view.” 


SPIRITUAL REFORMERS IN THE 16™ AND 
17 GENTURIES. 


By Rurus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt, Professor of 
Philosophy, Haverford College, U.S.A. 8ve, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Christian World.—*There will always be mysticism—religion 
could not live without it—and Dr. Jones has done well to give to it in this 
finely done work its full measure of credit, while presenting_the necessary 
cautions asto the dangers of mysticism uncompensated by equally 
necessary elements of the religious life.”’ 


THE MIND OF THE DISCIPLES. 


By Nevitxe §. Tazor, Fellow, Tutor and Chaplain of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


[ Tuesday. 


H. G WELLS'S 
NEW STORY. 


THE WORLD SET FREE. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


Punch.—* We almost think that when the history of the latter half of 
the twentieth century comes to be written it will be found not merely that 
Mr, Wells has prophesied surely, but that his visions have actually tended 
to shape the course of events,” = 
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BY AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FATHER RALPH,” 


WAITING, 


By GERALD O'Donovan, 6s. 


The Daily Mail—“ The power and quiet beauty of Mr, O’Donovan’s ‘Father 
Ralph’ are more than sustained in his new novel. . :.. The book is 
sure of an audience; sure, too, of its place on the Index. The Seraphite 
missioners, Father Benignus and Father Mansuetudo, who preached Blake 
down, are little mordant studies worthy of Boccaccio.” 


SALE OVER 5,768,000 COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Cloth, 1s. net: per volume. May be obtained at all 
Booksellers, where a list of the 37 stories may be seen. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE,. 


THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. 


By RasiInpRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


[ Tuesday. 
CHITRA. 


A Play in One Act. By RaBINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Country Life—'In ‘Chitra’ there is the exquisite grace of the best of his 
other work, linked to the fragrance of an old tale, a story of passions and 
codes foreign to us, but none the less beautiful in their idealisation by a 
master hand.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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the Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon 
Place, Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF “THE WEEK. 


Tue sinking of the Empress of Ireland 
with its appalling list of victims has filled 
the public mind during the past week to 
the exclusion of most othér topics. In the 
comments upon the disaster there has been 
a welcome absence of moralising. The 
tragedies of human fate speak their own 
message to the Christian heart, and words 
usually only weaken their impressiveness. 
Here we would only express the deep feel- 
ing of a common pity and sorrow for those 
who have suffered grievous personal loss, 
and especially for our comrades and fellow- 
workers in the cause of Christ belonging 
to the Salvation Army. Seldom, since the 
days of active persecution, has any branch 
of the Church suffered so severely in the 
cutting off of a whole regiment of picked 
men and women. The work of the 
Salvation Army in Canada has been 
suddenly bereft of most of its trusted 
leaders; but within a few hours of the 
shipwreck steps were taken, with-a quiet 
courage, to supply their places. Move- 
ments that are really guided by faith are 
seldom dismayed. 


%* * * 


We record with lively satisfaction the 
appointment of Dr. J. E. Carpenter to 
the Wilde Readership in Natural and 
Comparative Religion at Oxford, and also 

. that of Dr. G. Buchanan Gray, of Mans- 


field College, to be Speaker’s Lecturer in 


distinguished Nonconformist scholars to be 
public teachers of the University on sub- 
jects definitely connected with religion 
is a remarkable victory for theological 
freedom. Not only does it make the 
present Anglican restrictions upon divinity 
degrees ridiculous ; it will also prepare the 
way for the removal of tests from the 
theological professorships. We do not 
expect this final act of liberation to take 
place just yet, for many prejudices and 
vested interests still stand in the. way. 
But the imposition of tests upon any 
branch of the teaching profession is 
doomed ; for it is seen to be intellectually 
absurd and subversive of sincere devotion 
to knowledge for its own sake. 


* * * 


Tue Essex Hall Lecture by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s on Wednesday was one of the 
independent and stimulating utterances 
which we are always glad to receive from 
him. With a quiet note of sarcasm, he 
passed in review some of the anti-intellec- 
tual tendencies of the day and the strange 
revival of many forms of superstition, 
‘* Thinking is hard work,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
a joy to hear that it is most of it waste of 
time! *’—an opinion which emphatically 
he did not share. Passing on to the harder 
task of constructive suggestion, he pleaded 
for the religious value of the ordered 
universe which science has revealed to us. 
‘* If God seems to do nothing, it is really 
because he does everything.’’ At the same 
time he indicated his own complete freedom 


from theories of mechanical necessity in 
the words: ‘‘ There is no fixed quantity 


of spiritual energy in the world. We can 


equivalent amount from elsewhere.’’ But 
this does not mean that, with some modern 
teachers, we must surrender to the sway of 
impulse without order or purpose. ““ The 
votary of human freedom has no need 


-to postulate a wild universe with William 


James. The world is free because its 
Creator is free.’’ 


* * * 


Ir was no doubt easier for the reporter 
to seize upon some of Dr. Inge’s obiter 
dicta, half humorous, half sarcastic, in 
the earlier part of his lecture, than to 
follow the philosophical argument based 
upon a deep study of Plotinus which 
followed. But the result is that some of. 
the short reports which have appeared 
in the press are entirely out of perspective. 
They seem almost to imply that he was 
inveighing against the intellectuals and 
lending some countenance to the very 
things against which his whole lecture 
was an impressive warning. The Daily 
News and Leader appeared on Thursday 
morning with this amazing head-lne, 
‘* Present Day Belief in Miracles. ‘ Gloomy 
Dean’s’ Bright Speech to Unitarians.’’ 
In itself the description is simply ludicrous, 
and we are at a loss to understand how 
any newspaper which retains a vestige of 
intellectual self-respect can indulge in this 
kind of gratuitous rudeness to a man, who 
stands head and shoulders above most 
religious teachers of our day in independ. 
ence of mind and the resolute refusal to 
administer sentimental sedatives at a 
time when both the Church and the 
world need to be stung into the energy 
of thought. 
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Ar a meeting of the Committee of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Churches held this week 
the welcome announcement was made 
that the appeal for £50,000 for the Sus- 
tentation Fund has been entirely success- 
ful. This will enable the salaries of 
ministers all over the country to be placed 
upon a more satisfactory basis and to be 
raised to a minimum scale. In itself the 
sum is not a large one, but its value must 
be estimated by the amount of good 
which can be done with it. Many people 
would regard the income of the whole 
fund as no more than an adequate pro- 
vision for their personal wants; but the 
same amount of money diverted into com- 
munal channels will bring new hope to a 
large number of ministers of religion all 
over the country. It will help to lift 
the burden of financial anxiety in times of 
sickness. It will enable them to educate 
their children more worthily. And in 
many other quiet and simple ways it will 
bring means of escape from poverty, 
which is often more cramping than en- 
nobling. ‘‘ The workman is worthy of 
his hire.’’ 

Sac: * 

We have some means of knowing the 
amount of enthusiasm and hard work 
which have been bestowed upon this 
task of raising £50,000 in two years. The 
donors have given gladly, and we are sure 
that it is no small gratification to them 
to feel that they have helped according 
to their ability. But to the able trio 
upon whom the chief burden of the work 
has fallen some expression of heartfelt 
gratitude is more than due. The Rev. H. 
K. Dowson has shown himself a prince of 
' beggars, and the Secretary, the Rev. 
J. Harwood, and the Treasurer, Mr. F. 
W. Monks, have given lavishly of their 
time and business ability. Two other 
names should also be mentioned with 
gratitude. Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone, the 
President of the Conference, has shown 
a close personal interest in the Fund, and 
may well congratulate himself upon its 
completion during his presidency. The 
Rev. J. Wood, a former President of the 
Conference, was the first to bring the 
matter prominently before the churches. 
To-day he is happy in the realisation of his 


dream. 
* * * 


We hope that Mrs. Besant’s important 
letter to the Times on India and the 
Empire will receive the attention it 
deserves. Those who are able to think in 
closed compartments and leaye the most 
thorny problems of government to the 
suave decisions of the official mind may 
possibly dismiss it as the opinion of an 
amateur. But we are sure that a large 
number of intelligent people is conscious 
of new and difficult problems looming on 
the horizon which are essentially their 
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concern, for they involve fundamental ; 


questions of ethics and international equity- 
As Mrs. Besant points out, the severe 
check which has been placed recently 
by Colonial sentiment upon the right of 
Indians to travel freely throughout the 
Empire and to settle in it where they will, 
has aroused deep feeling in India ; and it 
is only part of the much larger problem, 
whether Indians are to be treated as a 
subject race under the yoke of disabilities 
which we should consider highly prejudicial 
to the best interests of freedom among 
ourselves. 
Ki oe ** 

Mrs. Besant affirms that England has 
adopted recently in India methods of 
repression which formerly she condemned 
severely in others. 

‘* Repression of free speech, pro- 
hibition of public meetings, securities 
from the press forfeited by the arbitrary 
will of the Executive, house-searchings 
by the police, deportation without trial, 
detention in prison without trial, pro- 
clamation of districts entailing the 

- necessity of obtaining permission for any 

public’ meeting, police espionage, &c., 

Russian methods used by free England, 

and the forfeiture of the freedom of all 

law-abiding people because a few des- 
peradoes have committed crimes.”’ 

The facts about the Press Law are 
equally disquieting, and the bad argu- 
ments which are put forward in its defence 
were. quite familiar in England a few 
generations ago. ‘‘ The Press Act,’’ Mrs. 
Besant writes, ‘‘ must be abolished, and 
Press criticism must not be regarded as 
sedition. The sweeping clauses of the 
Act can catch legitimate criticism within 
the net of sedition, and every Indian 
editor lives under the sword of Damocles. 


‘The promise of protection by the revision 


of the High Court has proved to be a 
delusion, and amendment at least should 
be granted if abolition be refused.’’ 


* * * 


Mrs. Brsanr closes her letter on a note 
of serious warning if the legitimate claims of 
India are disregarded :— 


‘* Now that there is talk of federating 
the Empire, this question of India 
becomes pressing. Great Britain, Ire- 
land, the Colonies, are spoken of as 
federated countries; India is always 
left out. 

as a self-governing country, will she be 
to blame if she refuses to remain in it as 
a dependency ? If her sons are shut 
out of the Colonies, will she be to blame 
if she shuts out-all colonials? If the 
white man lords it over the Asiatic out- 
side Asia, shall not the Asiatic be at 
least his own master within Asia? ‘The 
educated Indian is a highly cultured, 
courteous, noble-hearted, _ patriotic 
gentleman ; is he always to be shut out 
from the best in his own country ? 
Is he never to be free among free men ? 
Is he never to be estimated by his 
character, his brain, and his heart, but 


If she is shut out of the Empire. 
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always by the colour of his skin ? 
There is no finer class in the Empire 
than that composed of the educated 
Indians. They offer an _ intelligent 
loyalty, the loyalty of citizens and of 
free men. [Il will it be for the Empire 
if it rejects their love and disregards their 
loyalty. For India is awakened into — 

national self-consciousness, and her 
tie with Great Britain can only be pre- 
served by her freedom. Free, she will 
be the buttress of the Empire ; subject, 
she will be a perpetual menace to its 


stability.” 
* * 


Arter the controversies and sharp ; 
political divisions of recent years, it is 3 
pleasant to recognise in the Lord Milner 
of to-day the friend of Arnold Toynbee, 
still unchanged in his social sympathies. 
In the speech which he made last week 
to the British Section of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation, he 
associated himselfin uncompromising terms 
with the campaign against sweating, and 
expressed his conviction that it was - 
thoroughly sound from the economic 
point of view. 

‘* In struggling to put an end to sweat- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘ I believe we are striving 
for something absolutely attainable in the — 
existing economic conditions of the country, = 
I am convinced that there is no industry 
worth maintaining which requires sweat- 
ing for its preservation. or even for its 
prosperity. Industry carried on under. a 
these conditions is from the national point 
of view thoroughly bad business.’’ “ Just 
think,’’ he continued, ‘‘ what the position 
of anation would be that could say there 
is no degrading work and no one in the 
country who doesn’t receive suflicient 
remuneration to enable him to live a decent 
tolerable human life. ’’ 


_ * * * 


In his address to the British Institute of 
Social Service last week Mr. Balfour laid 
special stress upon the advantages to be 
derived from the careful study of the 
experience of other countries. Sometimes, 
he said, in moments of hasty generalisation 
we attributed some social evil to special 
circumstances or traditions of our own, 
and sometimes, no doubt, we might, be 
right. But often we should find that 
countries where those special circumstances 
and traditions were not to be found yet = 
suffered from exactly the same evils. The 7 
discovery of that fact would prevent our 
making a wrong diagnosis of our own evils, = 
for it would be seen that they rested on eS 
a broader basis than the particular experi- 
ence of a particular country, and that : 
they were evils really incident to a par- 
ticular stage in the general evolution of 
civilised “society. That was a valuable 
result to arrive at. It prevented rash 
experiment ; it did not discourage careful 
and sober efforts to deal with these evils 
as they arose. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
GARDEN CITY. 


Mucu interest centres round every new 
community that is being built up on a 
sufficiently broad basis to manifest, in its 
full expression, the spirit of the age. Its 
constitution and general tendencies are 
a revelation, in some degree, of what the 
future development of the older com- 
munities will lead to. For the new 
social organism will be, in large measure, 
made conformable to the scientific know- 
ledge and the philosophical and religious 
conceptions of the day. It will be, in 
its novel features, an outgrowth from 
conditions reached through long experi- 
ence, and, therefore, indicative of the 
direction in which the social mind is 
tending. ‘The interest awakened by these 
efforts to deal with life’s problems with 
more freedom than an old community 
can command is intensified when the task 
is viewed from a religious standpoint, 
ie., when our object is to discover the 
trend of religious thought and the set of 
religious practice. For the conditions 
of the spiritual life in the changing world 
of to-day invest these shadows of coming 
reforms with a degree of importance that 
transcends all other considerations. 

Letchworth, the first Garden City, 
occupies a unique position among new 
communities; for collected within its 
borders are all sorts and conditions of 
persons belonging to the classes which 
may be generally described as “* intel- 
lectual.’’ A fairly representative body, 
these form the nucleus of a rapidly 
growing community unhampered by the 
traditional limitations to which older 
societies are subject. Brought together 
by a desire for freer and fuller individual 
expression, a larger life, the average level 
of thought and moral sentiment is pre- 
sumably higher than, perhaps, anywhere 
else in the country. And as all real pro- 
gress is made from the average level, 
we are justified in looking into the social 
and religious life of this new community 
for signs of things to come. Chief among 
these things is the religious reformation, 
the reconstruction of the old form of the 
faith, necessary to enable Christianity 
to regain its hold on the modern mind. 
To the unprejudiced eye seeking for 
evidence concerning this vital question, 
the signs of such a reconstruction are 
multiplying. The movement is not so 
much the expression of a desire to satisfy 
an intellectual need—though it is that in 
large measure—as the outcome of an 
awakening of man’s deeper nature, the 
humanly emotional and the spiritual. 
Its motive is a yearning for a higher 
expression of life than the pursuit of 
material gain, or even the striving after 
greater intellectual power. The move- 
ment here is in no wise different in charac- 
ter from what is going on in other places. 
Its claim to special attention rests on the 
fact that here, perhaps, more than any- 
where else, its progress and tendencies 
may be clearly perceived. The nebulous 
elements of the new thought engendered 


by the conflict between authority and- 


free-thinking are moving in visibly lessen- 
ing orbits to consolidate into a tangible 
and definite body of doctrines. That is 


to say, the re-ordering of the confused 
elements of religious faith has proceeded 
a little farther in this city of vigorous 
and original thinkers than in the older 
communities bound by traditions and 
conventional laws. 

Ethical considerations are now upper- 
most in the public mind. Social relation- 
ships rather than religious doctrines are 
stirring the thought of to-day. Religion 
and business have been kept so completely 
apart that the identity of the fundamental 
principles of religion and ethics has 
dropped out of sight. The evil con- 
sequences in lax morality have made 
necessary a reconstruction, not only of 
the social organism, but of forms of faith 
as well. For the progress of modern 
thought and the growth of the democratic 
spirit have brought disharmony between 
the ideals of democracy and the attitude 
ofthe churches towards social and indus- 
trial relations. Through the democratic 
movement, humanity is seeking more 
abundant life, and its way of attainment 
lies through the practical realisation of 
brotherhood. This is the plain teaching 
of the Gospels, but it has been left to the 
non-ecclesiastical elements of society to 
proclaim it as the only effective remedy 
for the evils which affect the whole 
civilised world of to-day. The changes 
in ethical values, however, which the 
wider recognition of this spiritual truth 
has brought about is re-acting upon our 
conception of religion and bringing it into 
conformity with the loftier ideals which 
a quickened moral sense is setting up. 
This may seem at first sight to be a re- 
versal of the natural order of things, for 
we are accustomed to look to religion to 
purify and raise the moral sense. But 
a deeper view will reveal an upwelling 
of spiritual force whose effects are first 
felt in the social organism, because there 
the tension of strained relationships has 
produced a hyper-sensitiveness that re- 
sponds readily to the stimulant. 

In the peculiar conditions of the Garden 
City this evolutionary social movement 
has become accentuated in a degree not 
reached elsewhere. The influence of its 
reaction on the religious life is here clearly 
marked. The free discussions of the 
Adult Schools, the friendly questioning 
of the Brotherhood Associations, and the 
unconventional methods of some inde- 
pendent religious organisations are more 
distinctly outstanding features of the 
communal life than church membership, 
or the ordinary forms of public worship. 
Therefore; in these ‘‘ outside ’’ activities 
we may most surely discern the trend of 
religious feeling. The Adult Schools are 
in no way associated with Church organi- 
sation. And though this cannot be said 
of one of the Brotherhood bodies, it is 
established on an independent basis and 
works with the utmost freedom from 
theological bias. The best evidence of 
the hberty of thought allowed and the 
progressive views held in these semi- 
religious associations is to be found in the 
varied type of persons who preside over, 
or otherwise take part in, their Sunday 
meetings, and the widely divergent 
opinions which there find expression. 
An Adult School discussion in this un- 
conventional town is a mind-awakening 
experience. There are points, however, 


on which remarkable unanimity of feeling 
and belief is manifested. All are agreed 
that laborare est orare, that the truest 
form of divine worship is the daily task 
well and faithfully performed, and that 
the wortuiest service of God is the willing 
service of our fellow-men. The ‘‘ Guild 
of Help ”’ is a bond of union for the most 
diverse theological opinions. Religious 
feeling can find its active expression Only 
in social service. Here social relationships 
and industrial conditions are regarded, 
not merely as coming within the scope 
of practical religion, but as aspects of the 
spiritual life. Since the domain of re- 
gious thought is not here hedged in by 
traditional authority, and since, more- 
over, ethical problems have now an 
absorbing interest, points of difference 
in theological conceptions, differences in 
the expression of truth in terms of the 
intellect, have not the dividing and 
separative effects which an unquestioning 
allegiance to dogmatic Christianity gives 
rise to. Therefore we find a* tolerant 
attitude becoming a noteworthy feature 
of this community—the promise of a 
wide tolerance as a characteristic mark 
of the practical religion of to-morrow. 

The modifying and directive influence 
of all this on church life and work is dis- 
cernible in the teaching and in the various 
activities of those institutions in which 
what is called ‘‘ orthodoxy ’’ has in- 
trenched itself. The arrogance and aggres- 
sive dogmatism so painfully conspicuous 
among these old-established organisations 
find here an uncongenial atmosphere to 
which they accommodate themselves by 
a less obtrusive attitude. These still 
powerful organisations are further led, or 
forced, into the current of feeling which 
finds an outlet in service. In this way 
their exclusiveness is being broken down, 
and federative co-operation rendered pos- 
sible. Here, again, the influences opera- 
tive in the religious world are tending, if 
not to unity, at least to mutually helpful 
concurrence. This widening of the field 
of organised religious effort 1s nowhere 
more plainly seen than in the Garden City, 
which, though not the birth-place, is in 
its welcome to the system becoming the 
home of the Institutional Church ; another 
indication of the trend of the spiritual 
awakening that is renewing the life of 
society. In these developments, largely 
along ethical lines, we see the coming of 
a church of the people, a democratic 
institution, expressive in the breadth 
of its sympathies of the mind of the Christ. 

A feature of the religious hfe under 
these freer conditions that may not be 
overlooked is a tendency to form numerous 
relatively small groups acting independ- 
ently, but not in opposition or rivalry. 
This exhibition of individual responsi- 
bility seems to be a phase of the decen- 
tralising movement to which freedom of 
thought in all departments of know- 
ledge has given rise. Does it point to 
the complete overthrow of priestly 
authority in the all-comprehending church 
of the future? What seems to be certain 
about the New Catholicism is, that it 
will leave ‘‘ to each man his own vision,” 
that it will not make the salvation of the 
individual its primary object, nor dis- 
sociate religion from the world’s work. 

G. G. ANDRE, 
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unknown. Death is one of the commonest 
incidents in the experience of mankind 
but it ‘‘ moves and excites our spiritual 
consciousness as nothing else can do,’ > and 
to be indifferent to it and the suffering it 
creates is a sign of callousness rather than 
mental superiority in the stage of evolution 
to which most of us belong. Only when 
we have passed beyond the illusions of the 
lower self—this Maya that weaves its 
veils about us and keeps us fettered to the 
things of the flesh—shall we cease to think 
without dread of that ‘‘ Lord of terrible 
aspect,’’ and fully realise that the smile 
upon his face is the smile of God himself. 
The early singers of the human race had 
not reached this point; for them the gla- 
mour of the earth and the strength of their 
desires were at their height, and it was just 
because death interfered so frequently and 
so unexpectedly with their joyous activities 
that it became a thing to wonder about 
with all the aching sorrow of ignorance 
and fear. It became, also, ‘‘ the symbol 
of a human oneness with the coming and 
going of day and night, summer and winter, 
the rising and receding tide. It caused 
even the rudest of men to tread more softly, 
revealing to him unawares the angel Rever- 

* And the havoc which it wrought 


THE EARLY FOLK-SINGERS. 


To dip into ‘‘ Essays in the Study of 
Folk-Songs ’’ by the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco, originally published in 1886, 
and now included in Everyman’s Library 
(London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1s.), is to 
be once more refreshed by contact with 
primitive minds rich in imaginative power, 
and with the dew of the early world fresh 
upon them, from whence all poetry and 
legend have sprung. We talk much in 
these days of progress and the growth of 
civilisation, as if it were the height of 
human achievement to get things done by 
machinery which were once produced by 
the sensitive hands of the craftsman, and 
to cover the countryside with factories in 
which bodies and souls are daily destroyed 
in the name of commerce ; but it is well to 
be reminded occasionally that our new 
gods demand heavy sacrifices, and that not 
least among these is the simple dramatic. 
instinct, the dignity born of creative labour, 
the -wholesome blitheness of heart which 
is so quickly vulgarised, if it is not killed 
outright, by artificial surroundings, which 
we have so largely lost. ‘‘ The unso- 
phisticated man,’’ says Goethe, “‘ 


ence. 
was chronicled in poignant rhymes that 
seem the natural language of grief, for, as 
a Greek folk-singer has put it, ‘‘ songs are 
the words spoken by those who suffer.’’ 

In the chapter on Nature folk-songs we 
come upon the faint track of many ancient 
ideas and beliefs which the writer of these 
essays has dealt with more fully in a later 
book, and which, strangely enough, are 
once more being received with a certain 
sympathy in an age which is commonly 
supposed to be devoted solely to scientific 
research and the pursuit of material wealth. 
The faint track, we say, for these indica- 
tions are not followed up, because it is the 
purpose of the author to gather together 
as many curious facts, legends and tales 
as she possibly can for the benefit of the 
student without pausing to discourse philo- 
sophically upon their hidden meaning, or 
‘the religious cults with which they were 
often associated. Yet what a world of 
suggestion often lies behind these simple 
and childish imaginings! How frequently 
they seem to touch upon those profound 
cosmic mysteries which have exercised the 
minds of great thinkers for thousands of 
years! The Lithuanians, who have in- 
vented such tender star-idylls, ‘‘ have not 
wholly left that stage in man’s develop- 
ment,’’ says the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco, ‘‘ when what is imagined seems 
prima facre quite as likely to be real as what 
is seen ’’; and neither, we hope, has she. 
For it becomes more and more difficult, 
especially for those who live constantly on 
the edges of vision, to set a limit to reality, 
or to assert that the things whereof we 
dream do not contribute more to our 
immortal life than the tangible things we 
can touch and hold. ‘‘ The world as 
imagination sees it is the durable world,’’ 
ays a modern poet with the seer’s insight, 
and if imagination means the higher crea- 
tive and mystical faculty by which we 
arrive-at truth through the intuition rather 
than by an intellectual process, why should 
this be disputed? There is much pathos 
and significance in the story of the man 
who dwelt on an island near the coast of 


_is more 
the master of direct, effective expression 
in few words than he who has received a 
regular literary education,’’ and certain it 
is that the great charm of folk-songs and 
folk tales, which were meant to be re- 
peated and sung, but not written down, 
lies in the fact that they were never ‘‘ got 
up ’’ or designed for publication in choice 
editions, but were the natural and inevit- 
able expression of emotion, as well as the 
chief source of patriotic inspiration in days 
when men felt strongly and were full of the 
childlike spirit of wonder. 

It is the very earnestness with which 
the ‘‘ natural man ’’ weaves his thoughts 
of lite and death, of the waxing and waning 
of the seasons, of sin and forgiveness, and 
love and hate into his rhymes and ballads 
that makes them so enchanting, as when 
the harvesters ‘‘in the hot cornfield of 
the Phrygian king ’’ framed their Litierses 
songs, or the performers of Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays enacted the solemn tragedy 
of their Lord, or the Breton peasants made 
a drama out of the doings of a certain 
Count William (Saint Guillaume of Poitou) 
who after a wicked life is ver y thoroughly 
converted and becomes a model of piety, or 
the native versifiers of the southern nations 
wove their romantic passions into chan- 
sons and lyrics of extraordinary fervour 
and sincerity. People who are profoundly 
interested in what they are doing, in the 
variety of their daily experiences, in the 
never-ending interplay of cause and effect 
which is seen at work as clearly in the 
springing corn as in the growing child, are 
never dull; they are, indeed, far oftener 
than we imagine, of the stuff whereof 
poets are made, though mute and inglorious 
in a world too sophisticated to understand 
them. Think, to take one instance alone, 
of the yearnings and questionings, the 
Weeping and awe, the faith and loye, the 
symbolism and ritual which were the 
tribute of primitive people to the mystery 
of death—that shadowy presence which 
meets the human soul at every turn, and 
leads it trembling to the borders of the 
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Greenland. A contented soul was .« he, 
whose chief joy was to see the sun rising, 
but when his boy came to years of discre- 
tion he persuaded his father to set out in a 
boat so that he might see a little of the 
world—the perpetual craving of the young 
in every age and country. No sooner, 
however, had they passed Cape Farewell 
than he saw the sun beginning to rise 
behind the land. ‘‘ It was more than he 
could bear, and he set off at once for his 
home. . Next morning very early he went 
out of his tent; he did not come back. 
When he was sought after he was found 
quite dead. The joy of seeing the sun 
rising again out of the sea had killed him.’’ 
Truly a happy death was that, indeed, no 
death at all, but the beginning of a quest 
far more eventful than any imagined by 
the eager lad, who did not yet know that 
there is that in man which can range over 
the Universe while the body remains a 
risoner in the ‘‘ home ’’ it loves. 


EoG A 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIGION AND THE SUPERNORMAL. 


Srr,—Perhaps through the medium of | 
your columns I may be allowed to address 
a few remarks to the writer of the articles . 
on ‘‘ Religion and the Supernormal,”’ 
which I have read with keen interest. I 
am somewhat puzzled by Miss Crafer’s 
indefinite use of the terms ‘‘ spiritual ’’. 
and ‘‘ mental.’’ In the first centuries of 
the Church’s history Spiritual Healing 
by the laying on of hands was a recog- 
nised practice, having its origin in the 
gifts of healing bestowed by Christ on His 
followers. To regard the modern attempt 
to re-vivify such unquestioned gifts as a 
** pain-shunning cult,’’ which uses as its 
instrument the “‘ power of prayer,’’ is 
surely an impossible attitude of mind. 
Perhaps your-contributor does not intend 
to include Spiritual Healing in her criticism 
of Mental Healing and New Thought 
Philosophy ; but in that case she should 
make her position clear. Her closing 
reference to the Spiritual Healing Report 
naturally leads one to suppose she is 
using the terms mind and spirit as if 
they were synonymous. Miss Crafer 
admits without reservation the control of 
mind (or should we say “‘ spirit ’’ ?) over 
matter, but asserts its ‘‘ right place ’’ to 
be one. of ‘‘ subservience to other ele- 
ments ’’ in Christianity. Is not this 
rather as if we acknowledged the power 
of an explosive in blasting rock but used 
it as a subservient auxiliary to our friend 
the pick-axe. 

It would seem your contributor con- 
siders a refusal to acquiesce ungrudgingly in 
the continuance of bodily pain equivalent | 
to a refusal to bear with Christ the cross 
of suffering. Physical pain is but a part 
—and not the greater part—otthe “* old 
woe 0’ the world.’? The Saviour of the 
race 1s heralded through the ages as 
‘“ A-man of ‘ Sorrows’ and acquainted 
with * Grief,’’’ rather than as the Bearer 
of Pain ; it is through mental and spiritual © 
torture that His victory is won. In His 
words ‘* Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
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cast out devils,’’ He leaves His disciples 
a direct command to destroy pain for 
others; to rebuild and restore these 
** temples of the Living God’’; but He 
warns them that Suffering shall still be 
theirs, though on a higher plane—*‘ In 
the world ye shall have tribulation.’’ If 
physical suffering could be suddenly 
blotted out lke a figure from a slate, 
‘sorrow and acquaintance with grief” 
would still lead the pilgrim to Calvary. 
I am inclined to question the authority 
on which Miss Crafer claims that those who 
seek to kill the power of pain, to heal 
‘“ the wounds of humanity,’’ regard with 
impatience the endurance of Christ : rather 
it is their inspiration, they seein that 
supreme sacrifice the death-blow of decay 
and perversion, the challenge to life on 
the spiritual plane.—Yours, &c., 
E. M. Moors. 
1, Clifton-terrace, Brighton, 
May 28, 1914. 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Srr,—Some time ago a special committee 
appointed by the Committee of the 
National Conference addressed a number 
of ‘questions relating to Public Worship, 
&e., to ministers, secretaries of congrega- 
tions and district associations, and some 
other friends. Replies were requested by 
June 1. As there are still a good many 
to come in, may J ask, through your 
columns, that they may kindly be sent 
to me with as little delay as possible ?— 
Yours, &c., 

JaMES Harwoop, Secretary. 

60, Howitt-road, N.W., June 2. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. : 


Srr,—May I call the attention of your 
readers to the forthcoming United Summer 
School of Social Service Unions, to be held 
at Swanwick from June 20 to 29. Swan- 
wick is already becoming a household 
word, and among the most valuable 
gatherings have been those in which 
the members of different churches have 
met to consider matters of common 
interest. The atmosphere of. frank com- 
panionship and friendliness is most to be 
welcomed when it joins those who have 
passed most of their hfe, religiously, in 
separate “‘‘ compartments.’’? This Sum- 
mer School, as the similar ones held the 
last two years, will be attended by Angli- 


cans, Roman Catholics, and members of | 


all the Nonconformist Churches. ‘The 
Lord Bishop of Oxford is the President 


of the Conference, and will give an address } 


on Sunday afternoon. On the same 
platform will be the Rev. Dr. Garvie and 
the Rev. Charles Plater, S.J. The dis- 
cussions during the week will deal with the 
subject of “‘ Land and Labour,’’ a subject 
of urgent and vital importance +o the 
churches and to the nation at the present 
time. Papers will be read by such dis- 
tinguished authorities as Mr. H. G. Wood; 
George 
Edwards, Mr. “Charles Roden Buxton, 
Mr. P. Lloyd-Greame, Mr. Christopher 
Turnor, Mr. J. Nugent Harris, Mr. B. 
Seebohm Rowntree, Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
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Mr. J. W. Hills, M.P., Mr. E. Richard 
Cross, Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., Mr. J. 
St. George Heath. Full time is reserved 
for questions and discussions; and as 
workers from many environments will be 
present, the discussions will be of the 
ereatest interest and value. But the 
most important feature of the School is 
that the problem is discussed with a 
definitely Christian understanding and 
purpose, in order to emphasise the under- 
lying spiritual significance of all true social 
reform. It is no attempt to advocate a 
specific remedy ; it is a means of turning 
the light of Christian experience and con- 
viction on one of the obscurest and most 
urgent problems that the Christian Church 
of to-day has to face. I shall be pleased 
to give further information to any who 
desire it.—Yours, &c., 

Lucy Garpner, Hon. Secretary. 

92, St. George’s-square, London, S.W., 
May 30, 1914. 


lee Mee 
it NEW FRENCH TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


Sir,—The Société Biblique of France 
have announced their intention to cele- 
brate the centenary of the Society in 1918 
by the issue of a new French translation of 
the Bible. They have further issued a 
specimen sheet, showing that they intend 
to adopt the results of the higher criticism 
of the Old Testament, and to place the 
letters J. EH. D. and P. in the margin to 
indicate the writers so denoted. Their 
statement of intention as to the New Testa- 
ment, however, is not equally clear; and 
I have just sent a letter to the editor of 
Evangile et Liberte advising them to make 
a translation of the Sinaitic manuscript, 
giving translations of the other principal 
manuscripts and versions in the notes. 
I have said that our Revised Version -was 
spoilt by the fact that the Revisers felt 
themselves at liberty to adopt sometimes 
the reading of one manuscript and some- 
times that of another; and that in exer- 
cising that liberty they were influenced 
by their theological preferences. If the 
Sinaitic manuscript were adopted for the 
basis of translation, there would be no 
scope for such a tendency to manifest 
itself. A letter from an individual like 
myself may receive scant attention; but 
if the B. and F. U. A. and other religious 
associations in this country made similar 
representations, their advice might be 
followed. —Yours, &c., 

A. D.~Tyssen. 

London, May 29, 1914. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. G. Bern & Sons :—National 
Guilds: An Inquiry into Wage System and 
une Way Out: Edited by A. i Orage. 5s. 
ne 

THe CamBripGe UNIversiry PRESs :— 
Perception, Physies and: Reality: C. D. 
Broad. 10s. net. 

Heapiety Bros.:—The Sufferings and the 
Glory: J. Rendel Harris. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. T. Fisupr Unwin :—Psycho-pathology 
of Everyday Life: Sigismund Freud, LL.D. 
12s. 6d. net. 

‘Messrs. Wittrams & Norcate :—Roger 
Bacon: J. H. Bridges. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“The Nineteenth Century, The Contemporary 

Review. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BEAUTY ‘WITHIN. 


Wuen we were little children we were 
very fond of collecting. We collected 
stamps and coins, and shells and dead 
beetles and leaves, The leaves used to 
fall off the virginia creeper which covered 
our house, and the colours were so beauti- 
ful, red and orange or a deep purply tint, 
that we longed to keep them safely hidden 
away. We used to put them into our 
favourite books, and squeeze the books 
into a very tight corner of the bookshelf; 
this used to press the leaves. Then as 
we grew older, and busier with school 
onl we collected friends instead, and so 
the old friendly leaves were forgotten, 
though they still stayed in their places 
in the books. Perhaps they knew that 
one day we should want them again, and 
did their best to keep young and fresh 
so that we should still think them beautiful 
when we took them out. But it is difficult 
to keep young and fresh when you are 
cut away from your own home, and, of 
course, when the years went by and 
nobody came the leaves began to die 
away. About twenty years afterwards 
I was moving the books from one house to 
another, and dropped one of these old 
books on the floor. Out tumbled the 
old leaf I had placed there so long ago, 
but it was so changed that I hardly knew 
it. It had gone into its place a beautiful 
red and gold leaf, glossy and bright;. it 
came out nothing but a thin skeleton, a 
delicate lace framework of veins on which 
the outside beauty, the body of the leaf, 
had rested and lived. All the old beauty 
had gone, but as I held the skeleton up 
against the light, and then put it down 
on a piece of white paper, all the wonderful 
beauty of the veins stood out so plainly 
that I thought the beauty inside the leaf 
was far greater than the beauty of the 
leaf as I had known Me It was all so 
regular, all so per rfect; the main great 
vein, like a tree oer up the centre, 
with branches out. at regular intervals on 
every side, and each branch dividing off 
into little branches, and feathery veins, 
all as true and regular as possible. _ It 
was more like a piece of beautiful-lace than 
a leaf; it was a pleasure to look at it. Of 
course it had been there all the time, or 
the leaf could never have lived and caught 
my eye with its beauty; it was only as 
age wore the outside cover away that I 
saw the beauty within, the foundation 
of it all. 

I wonder if anyone will ever see the 
beauty that is the foundation of our lives. 
We ought to have a beautiful framework 
of soul upon which our character is built. 
Just as our body is beautiful, and built on 
a foundation framework, which is, indeed, 
beautiful too in all its contrivances and 
compactness, so our characters, if beautiful, 
rest on a framework more beautiful still, 
the soul. This is the beauty within. 
Sometimes people forget that, and think 
only of the beauty that can be seen; they 
forget that if there is beauty within, 
some day it must shine the more brightly 
as the outside form dies away, or if there 
is no beauty within, and only horror and 
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treachery, then some day as the outside 
beauty dies the inner falseness becomes 
visible in all its shame. 

There was once a gaoler on guard at a 
Paris prison whose duty it was to guard a 
Queen who was a prisoner there, He 
had been sent there by the Republicans, 
who wanted to keep her in prison. Out- 
side the prison there were some Royalists, 
who wished to see her free, and brig her 
over to England. They laid their plans 
well, and gradually won over all the 
gaolers to their side. This gaoler, Tison, 
was one whom they trusted, and he 
seemed always one of the kindest. to the 
Queen, and they thought him as kind 
as he seemed. But he was double-faced. 
He knew that the Republicans would 
reward him if he told them of the plot 
to rescue the Queen; and he kept on 
taking money from the Royalists so that 
they thought he was still their friend. 
So they came to the day when the escape 
was arranged, and they sent in a letter 
to the Queen telling her what she was to 
do. They had sent her letters before 
to warn her to be ready; these letters 
were written on little scraps of paper 
in invisible ink. The Queen used to 
take them near the stove or the lamp, and 
the heat from the flame used to make the 
letters stand out on the paper, and then she 
could read the message. And Tison had 
watched her. So one day the tempta- 
tion to earn the Republican reward was 
too strong for him ; though he had pledged 
himself to help the Queen to escape, the 
temptation, like the fire, brought out some 
hidden villainy in him that perhaps he 
had not known to be there. His real 
character came out, and showed how 
much shame and ugliness the outside 
beauty concealed. He took the Royalist 
letter to the Republican officials, and at 
once the plot was foiled. The poor Queen 
was separated from her little son, some 
of those who had plotted to set her free 
were sent to the scaffold and beheaded, 
and Tison, the double-faced, got his 
reward. Beauty there may have been 
outside, but you cannot think that a man 
who is friend one minute, and traitor the 
next, is beautiful inside. The old proverb, 
after all, is true which says, ‘‘ False friends 
are like our shadows; they keep close 
to us whilst we walk in the sunshine, 
but leave us the instant we step into the 
shade.’ 

A. H. B. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mrs. Joun Lupton. 


By the death of Mrs. Lupton, which 
took place on May 29, the Mill Hill 
congregation at Leeds loses its last living 
link with the old Presbyterian Meeting 
House, which was taken down in 1847 to 
be replaced by the present Gothic church. 
She was also the last survivor in her 
generation of two large and influential 
families which were in their day a mainstay 
of Mill Hill and the cause it represents— 
the Bucktons, to which she belonged by 
birth, and the Luptons, into which she 
married. 


It is high praise to say of her that she 
was a worthy representative of ‘the sweet 


}and sainted womanhood” of the past: 


diligent in her home, actively interested 
in school and chapel and educational 
work, courteous, hospitable, kindly to all, 
one might almost say a perfect wife, 
mother, hostess, friend. The times have 
changed, and old beliefs alter, but the type 
remains, and there are not wanting to us 
women as good and sweet and reliable as 
any of the generation which has accom- 
plished its work and gone its way. 


Mr. A. G. Maginnis. 


AmoncG the passengers who lost their 
lives by the wreck of the Empress of 
Ireland was Mr. A. Gordon Maginnis, of 
Putney. The youngest son of the late 
Rev. David Maginnis, formerly of Belfast 
and Stourbridge, he had a wide circle of 
friends, who, with his bereaved family, 
deeply mourn his death. Mr. Maginnis 
was a director of the firm of Messrs. Mappin 
& Webb, and was on his return from a 
short business tour. A man of great 
capacity in commercial affairs, he had a 
quiet and pleasant temperament, which, 
combined with his genuine character, won 
for him a respect that universally ripened 


into attachment; and scores of tenderly 


sympathetic letters received by his rela- 
tives, from writers of the most diverse 
positions in life, show how warm that. 
attachment was. For many years he had 
been a faithful supporter of the Unitarian 
Church, Wandsworth, serving recently on 
its committee ; he was also a member of 
the Layman’s Club. Blended with the 
sorrow and pain inevitable in a parting so 
sudden and a loss so great, his friends 
will cherish a grateful feeling that he so 
worthily stood for that life of integrity, 
considerate kindliness, and reverent habit, 
which is characteristic of the true gentle- 
man. ~He was unmarried; a sister and 
two brothers survive him. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE ESSEX HALL LECTURE. 
DR. INGE ON PHILOSOPHICAL MYSTICISM. 


The Essex Hall Lecture was delivered 
on Wednesday morning to a crowded 
audience by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. His subject was 
‘“The Religious Philosophy of Plotinus 
and Some Modern Philosophies of Re- 
ligion.’? The President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Mr. G. 
H. Leigh, presided, and was supported 
on the platform, among others, by Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. Drummond, Principal Car- 
penter, Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, Dr. J. EH. Odgers, and 
Mr. Charles Hawksley. 

After a few words of cordial welcome 
by Mr. Leigh, Dr. Inge was given an 
enthusiastic reception. He at once began 
a deeply interesting survey of some of the 
more recent religious philosophies that 


appear to have landed modern thinkers 
in a kind of impasse, from which the only 
escape may lie in the theories of philoso- 
phical mysticism of which Plotinus was 
one of the greatest exponents. In an age 
like our own, he said, when knowledge is so 
much specialised, there is a danger lest its 
votaries should lose contact with one 
another through not understanding one 
another, and we were apt to underestimate 
the interdependence of the various branches 
of intellectual activity. There was a 
natural tendency also to pay attention 
only to what interested us, and to regard as 
of little account thoge conclusions which 
did not seem so important because they 
did not make the same appeal to us. Men 
only see what they have eyes to see, and 
the wish is often father to the thought, 
even with persons of rare intellectual 
honesty. In the same way the masses of 
men at different periods are swayed by 
new currents of thought which they 
interpret according’to their desires. The 
theory of progress, for instance, which 
had its origin in France before the great 
Revolution, when it crossed over to England, 
characteristically took the form of a faith 
in boundless industrial expansion, its 
litanies were trade statistics, its goal the 
supremacy of British commerce. In the 
same way Darwin’s doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest was closely connected with 


the dominant social and political events of - 


his day, and ‘‘ the devil take the hind- 
most,’’ which is pure Darwinism, expresses 
the determinism in philosophy, which, 
like Calvinism in religion, are naturally in 
favour with those who are fairly content 
with the world as it is, and think that, being 
guided by the laws of nature, progress can 
be left to take care of itself. Again, the 
English mind turned with horror from the 
hysterical emotionalism of the French 
Revolution to an arid rationalism from 
which the Romanticists were not strong 
enough to rescue her, and at the present 
day we see a revolt against the determinism 
of Darwin and the intellectualism of the 
nineteenth century, which is leading us 
again in the direction of mysticism and 
psychism. The root of all those modern 
movements known as vitalism, pragmatism, 
activism, voluntarism and the like is the 
new faith in the almost unlimited purposive 
power which gives us the capacity to 
ameliorate human conditions. Inspired 
by it the biologists are beginning to notice 
what looks like the spontaneous adapta- 
tion of human creatures to their environ- 
ment, and welcoming signs of a wild exuber- 
ance in the creative forces of nature. 
Philosophers have awakened to fresh life 
and activity, some exalting the freedom 
of the will till it seems as if even the laws 
of nature are variable to human desire, 
some conceiving that the mind offers its 
pictures to the external world purely for 
its own convenience, and that only that 
can be true which is a good working hypo- 
thesis, and so on. Our generation wishes 
to believe certain things in regard to politics 
and social reform, and it has accordingly 
welcomed the philosophy of Bergson, who 
tells them exactly what they want to hear. 


Their delight is increased when he explains © 


that the intellect is one, but only one line 
of progress, and that something which he 
calls instinct often provides a short road to 
knowledge. Thinking is hard work ; what 
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a joy it is, therefore, to know that it is only 
waste of time. ‘Then, too, there are the 
conservative forces of orthodoxy, which 
were half silenced during the hey-day of 
naturalism. Super-naturalism and mira- 
eles can lift up their heads again under 


the new philosophy. Free willis once more 


rehabilitated, and not only this, but the 
primitive spiritism of the savage; ghosts 
once more walk abroad, the medicine man 
reappears as a faith-healer, and Christian 
Scientists and the hotel keepers at Lourdes 
do a roaring trade. The pride of the 


_ intellectuals has indeed received a blow. 


Proceeding, Dr. Inge. showed that all 
these modern ideas involve a dualism 
against which our strongest philosophical 
instincts revolt, a distinction between 
persons and things, between the reason 
and the will. Herbert Spencer is con- 
sidered old-fashioned when he talks of 


- the impossibility of believing that there 


is eternal war between the intellectual 
faculties and our moral obligations, and 
practical reason is no longer what it was 
for the contemporaries of Kant. Our 
extreme dislike of the eighteenth century 
and the tendency to vilify it and its 
works are very symptomatic. The position 
of physical science in the midst of this 
strange movement is very curious, and 
such philosophies as those of Professor 
James and Bergson might appear to be 
absolutely destructive of the rational 
universe. James can speak of a ‘‘ wild 
universe which administers shocks even 
*” and Bergson’s theory of 
time introduces an incalculable element 
into every scientific calculation except pure 
mathematics. Science as a whole simply 
ignores it,-except that vitalistic theories 
in biology now receive a respectful atten- 
tion which they would not have received 
30 years ago. ‘The lecturer then turned to 
the movement known as Modernism, 
which he explained in some detail, show- 
ing why, in his opinion, it was not likely 
to have very satisfactory results owing to 
the fact that it, too, involved a radical 
dualism, postulated two Christs—one the 
historical Christ and the other the dying 
and rising non-historical Christ of the 
churches’ worship—and tried to reconcile 
the love of the Roman Catholic cultus 
and. discipline with an extremely sub- 
versive position in historical criticism. 

In the midst of all this we seem to be in 
danger of being driven back upon illogical 
eclecticism or scepticism. The material- 
istic philosophy which we are now aban- 
doning, which was profoundly unsatis- 
factory, and unable to comprehend the 
phenomenon of life, presented a clear-cut 
scheme which professed to explain every- 
thing, and we seem to have nothing to 
take its place. Can we get any help 
from the philosophical mystics at this 
point? Dr. Inge believed we could. 
They believed that a knowledge of ulti- 
mate reality was possible to man, and 
their whole quest was for the One in whom 
all contradictions are reconciled. Their 
faith was not only thought out but lived 
out, and their highest experience was a 
beatific vision. They were not only 
intellectual but deeply religious, and the 
intellectual love of God was no mere 
phrase to them. Finally, the strange 
uniformity of their system in widely 
different ages and countries seems to 


indicate that this type of thought is less 
influenced by contemporary currents of 
philosophy than any other. For a philo- 
sophical mystic like Plotinus reality is 
spiritual, and is constituted by the duality 
in unity of the perceiving spirit and the 
world which it perceives. Its Heaven is 
something more than the place where 
God dwells. It is the whole content of his 
mind, and entirely inseparable from it. 
It is not a place at all, but an order of 
being, the only mode of being which is 
fully and completely real, and this spiritual 
world contains every thought in the mind 
of God and every purpose in the will of 
God. It is not static or immobile, it is 
essentially hfe and activity, though we 
cannot allow that there is any develop- 
ment in the life and mind of God himself. 
Here life is eternal, but this eternity is not 
an endless series of moments slipped off 
at one end and not at the other. It is a 
mode of existence in which indestructi- 
bility is one of the attributes, and it 
belongs to the world oi soul which is 
created by spirit. For although spirit 
is perfect in itself and needs nothing 
outside itself for its own fulness of life, 
its nature is creative, and it must produce 
the world after its own likeness. God is 
immanent in the world not in the sense 
that he lives his own life in and by means 
of the visible universe or the cosmic pro- 
cess, but because the universe reflects his 
thought and purpose. 


It is not at all difficult to connect 
this philosophical view of the world with 
the Logos doctrine of Greek Christianity, 
which, indeed, in its latest phases owed 
a great deal to Plotinus. It draws no 
hard line across the field of existence, 
and those who have called it dualistic 
misunderstand it from top to bottom. 
One great advantage which it offers among 
others is that 1t recognises that what we 
loosely regard as the world known to 
science is not simply a self-existing cosmos 
independent of us who perceive it, nor yet 
a mere subjective creation of our own 
minds, but an unstable projection of the 
average psychic life, a conglomeration of 
forms which the soul has impressed upon 
matter, and which is not perfect like its 
prototype in the world of spirit. Its 
reality consists inits power to express 
under the form of processes in time and 
space the ideas and purposes of the divine 
mind, and is a system of harmonious 
values of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. The soul that is isolated and 
impenetrable by these influences has a 
dangerous existence, for it can only save 
itself by losing itself. There is no natural 
limit to its expansion, for it is essentially 
all-embracing. In knowing its world it 
comes to know itself, and in knowing 
itself it comes to know the world; but 
both are wholly dependent on that great 
spiritual world which is the source from 
which it has come and the goal to which 
it strives to return. Further, this philo- 
sophy is not contingent on human desires, 
for 1t 1s a form of absolutism. Our 
experiences are inadequate to explain the 
absolute, which transcends change and 
time. It is the ineffable unity towards 
which the mind turns for the resolution 
of all contradictions, the ineffable good- 
ness which is the desire of the moral 
nature, the inefiable beauty which satisfies 


the longings of the soul, and it is only 
apprehended by the soul in rare moments 
of vision. It does not affect the uni- 
formity of nature’s laws, for the regularity 
and order which we perceive in nature is 
surely what we should expect to find, 
if, as Plotinus says, order and limitation 
are divine attributes; but we cannot 
express the truth even about external 
nature in merely quantitative categories or 
mechanistic terms, and in the spiritual 
world mechanical laws do not apply. 
There is no fixed quantity of spiritual 
energy which can be decreased as it is 
drawn upon; indeed, the good things of 
the spirit are increased by being shared. 
Psychical facts may be as orderly as physi- 
cal facts, and if not orderly they may 
still be determined by some higher powers, 
but they cannot be explained in terms of 
physical attraction and repulsion, weight 
and velocity. In conclusion, Dr. Inge 
gave a masterly summary of Professor 
Kucken’s philosophy, with its central 
doctrine of the ‘‘ new birth,’’ and showed 
that it is in line with the mystical philo- 
sophy he had been describing. There 
would probably be as many religions in the 
future as there had been in the past, he 
said, but that this was the true line of 
progress in religion as well as in philosophy 
he had no doubt whatever. At the close 
of the lecture a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Inge was proposed by the Rev. Chas. 
Hargrove and seconded by Dr. John ~ 
Clifford. 


MRS. BESANT AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
THE CHRIST-IDEA. - 


‘* THE Christ-Idea ’’ was the subject of 
Mrs. Besant’s lecture at Queen’s Hall last 
Sunday evening. The idea of the divine 
man was, she said, perhaps the most 
attractive conception of the religions of 
the world, whether 1t was regarded as the 
ascent of man into God or the descent of 
God into man, and just as they had found 
a wonderful identity between the ideas 
of God held by people of different faith 
and nationality, so again they would find 
that this Christ-idea was common to 
almost all religions, and that it was 
summed up and rendered still more beauti- 
ful when it was regarded in the light of 
mysticism, and when it was realised that 
it signified the evolution of divinity in 
every child of man. It was that thought 
to which they were led as they studied 
the religious conceptions re-appearing mil- 
lennium after millennium, until there 
gradually grew upon them a sense of the 
wonderful unity underlying all, and of 
the truth which at all times and in all 
countries has satisfied the inward yearning 
of men. 

Two alone of the great faiths of the 
world, so far as she knew, said Mrs. Besant, 
were without this conception of the God- 
man as the central object of worship... It 
was not to be found in popular Hebrew 
faith, though it can be traced in the more 
mystical writings of the Hebrews, for 
owing very largely to the sense among 
their teachers that the people were in 
danger of falling away into idolatry, all 
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image or likeness of the deity, even the 
human, was excluded from their concep- 
tion of God. The other faith which is 
without this idea is Islam, and it was 
easy to understand, if they studied the 
history of the time when Islam was 
founded, and saw how the popular con- 
ception of God and Christ had become 
debased and repellent, and how this faith 
was established amidst brutal forms of idol- 
atry then prevailing that the Prophet saw 
it was necessary to set forth the truth 
free from all conceptions of the human 
nature entering into the Godhead. If 
they turned to the other great faiths of the 
world, however, whether national or world- 
wide, in the centre of each this idea of 
the God-man shines out supreme. The 


human heart has ever turned to it in order. 


that its longing for sympathy and kinship 
may be satisfied, and man has really 
followed the profoundest promptings of 
the spirit when, although not as yet 
realising his own divinity, he saw in human 
likeness the being of God. Everywhere, of 
course, there was a less exalted form of 
this belief than the one which they had 
called the Christ-idea, as in the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Hindu conception of 
the demi-gods, who were kings, warriors, 
statesmen, and sometimes teachers. It 
was a common. idea that, as in the 
Gospel story, these heroes should have no 
earthly father. It was more interesting 
still to find that wherever they got the 
idea of a demi-god, they found a poly- 
theistic religion in which the pantheism of 


its followers is, for the sake of worship, and. 


for the purpose of attracting men, veiled 
in the form of mighty spiritual intelligences 
called gods. In this connection they 
would recall that verse in Genesis over 
which so much dispute had arisen, in which 
it is said that ‘‘ the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and 
they took them wives of all that they 
chose.’’ This idea, that there were angels 
who came down and wedded mortal 
women, we find over and over again in the 
literature of the ancient world, and in 
every faith where the supreme deity is 
regarded as incarnating in all forms 
throughout the universe life becomes 
permeated with the idea of the super- 
physical existences which in the Christian 
as in other faiths play a considerable part 
in human affairs. 

Coming to the Buddhist religion the 
lecturer said the way in which man evolves 
into divinity is there beautifully and 
clearly shown. We have first the funda- 
mental idea of reincarnation, and so, when 
the Lord Buddha has reached the final 
point of illumination, we read how he 
looks backward over the uncounted ons 
of the past, and sees the spirit that is 
within him climbing up the great ladder of 
existence from the earliest beginnings in 
the mineral. Through birth after birth 
and death after death it passes until the 
time comes when it is said to take the vow 
to be a saviour of the world, and then, it 
is written, he perfects the vow age after 
age until he comes at last to his final 
mortal birth. The idea of the evolution 
of a Buddha has as its starting point a 
man moved by an impulse of profound 
compassion for the sorrows of the world, 
and taking his first step on the path which 
leads to the wisdom of the Bodhisattva, 


the shaping of new civilisations, and the 
founding of new religions. 


Proceeding, Mrs. Besant gave an ex- 
planation of the Hindu conceptions, in 
which the supreme manifestation of God is 
more closely allied to the Christian idea, 
for there the avatara descends from God 
into manhood, but does not climb from 
manhood into God. From time to time 
from the second person of the Hindu 
Trinity there comes forth a fragment of 
God Himself, who descends into the world 
of man, and becomes in that world a 
saviour and a teacher. Ten of these 
avataras (avatara means descent) are spoken 
of in the Hindu scriptures. Nine are of the 
past. One more is to come, it is believed, 
in some hundreds and thousands of years 
from the present time. There is one 
peculiarity of the Hindu faith, the oldest 
of all living faiths, in regard to these 
avataras ; they mark out the great epochs 
of evolution as recognised by science, 
which by symbol they prefigured. The 
first avatara is in the form of a fish, the 
second in the form of a tortoise, and so on 
until the human type is reached, and if 
this is put side by side with evolution, as 
seen by science, it will be noticed that the 
first is the symbol of the time when water 
covered the earth, the second of the 
reptilian period, and so on, until you reach 
the full-grown man. Then come the great 
human types whose names dominate 
Hinduism—Rama, the perfect king, and 
Krishna, the perfect object of devotion. 
In these two divine figures all that. we can 
think of most splendid in power, most 
magnificent in justice, and greatest in 
rulership is embodied in Rama ; all that 
we can think of as tenderest in human 
love, fairest in childhood, joyous and glad, 
with the flute ever playing divine music 
to which the very beasts of the field are 
attracted, is enshrined in Shri-Krishna 
—the gracious God of the home and of the 
child who dwells in the heart of every 
woman in India who follows the Hindu 
faith. The ninth avatara is the Lord 
Buddha, accepted, however, as a descent 
from God and not an ascent from man, 
intended for the nations outside India. 
The tenth is yet to come, as has already 
been said. In\Egypt the same idea is 
embodied as Osiris, among the Persians as 
Mithra, and in many other nations similar 
divine men appear, the story of whose lives 
is very similar, and all are closely connected 
with the story of the sun’s course through 
the year. Lastly, we find the same con- 
ception forming the central thought of 
Christianity, and, as in Hinduism, the 
being to whom the heart of the Christian 
goes out is the second person in the 
Trinity. 


What I want you to realise if you can 
and will, continued Mrs. Besant, is that 
what that idea is in inspiration and beauty 
to. you, so is the idea of the Buddha to the 
Buddhists, of Rama and Krishna to the 
Hindu. To the Egyptians, Osiris repre- 
sented the same thought of God and man 
united, and it should not be forgotten that 
the Egyptian dead was said to become 
Osiris just as the Christian thinks of his 
beloved dead as being. united to Christ. 
These great ideas are human, they are not 
the appanage of any special faith. They 
reappear in every religion, and so testify 


to one truth which underlies them all. 
Those who have gone deeply into this 
matter regard the great being who in the 
West is spoken of as the Christ, as the 


Supreme Teacher of all the religions of the - 


world; in other words, they believe 
that in every religion the same person 
is loved and worshipped, although many 
people of the various faiths would feel 
offended at the idea. He is much nearer 
to each one of us than we dream, and his 
worshippers everywhere are united in their 
prayers no matter by what name they 
call themselves. ‘‘ Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold,’’ he has said ; 
“* them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice, and they shall be one 
flock, one shepherd.’’ There is one Shep- 
herd in the highest world, and he shall 
draw all men to him, for they know his 
voice and will learn to know each other. 
In a very impressive passage Mrs. 
Besant proceeded to recapitulate the 
events of the life of Christ as recorded 
in the New Testament, interpreting them 
in the light of the esoteric doctrine of 
initiation, and concluded by saying that 
this story is the mystical story of the 
unfolding of God in the human spirit, 
and that every Christ is only a prophecy 
of the man of the future, who, endowed 
with powers which lie hidden in us all, 
shall ultimately be master of the physical 
as well as the super-physical. ‘‘ To live 
the Christ-life while still in the body of 
the flesh is the true reality of mystical 
Christianity ; not to be saved by a Christ 


‘without. you, but to be uplifted by the 
Christ within you; to become the very ~ 


Christ yourself in your love for the out- 
cast, the helpless and despairing, and to 
know that every pain you have suffered 
in your human pilgrimage is transformed 
into the power to help the fainting children 
of men, and raise them a little nearer to 
the life that is divine. You think too 
little of yourselves to claim your  birth- 
right, and hold it a heresy to believe 
what your own scriptures proclaim—that 
Christ is the first-born among many 
brethren ; but the greatest heresy is the 
heresy of the life, not of the brain, calling 
itself a ‘ miserable sinner ’ when it ought 


to be climbing into the sonship of God. 


I would pray you to rise to your great 
calling, and to realise that names and 
creeds make no difference. Take the 
one that helps you most; and the Christ 
of all faiths will recognise those as brothers 
in whom his own life shines out most 
perfectly.’’ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Anniversary Meetings in connection 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association have been held in London this 
week. There has been a large attendance 
of ministers and delegates from the country. 
The summer weather has given a touch 
of beauty to the pleasures of human 


fellowship, and the presence of the Dean 


of St. Paul’s to deliver the Essex Hall 
Lecture added a note of breadth and 
distinction to the proceedings. As he 
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genially reminded his hearers in his 
speech at the President’s luncheon, de- 
nominational barriers neither go down to 
the bottom nor up to the top. On Wednes- 
day evening a group of ministers still in 
the first ardour of youth had a fine 
innings, and proved that the new genera- 
tion has gifts of thought and eloquence of 
its own. The arrangements made for the 
comfort of their guests by the Rev. W. C. 
Bowie and his able helpers were as com- 
plete as usual. But once again Essex 
Hall, with its old-fashioned staircase, 
proved itself quite inadequate for a big 
occasion. Now that the Sustentation 
Fund has reaped the full reward of its 
pleasant importunity, Essex Hall should be 
tackled as the next big task. A beautiful 
and well-ventilated hall in which it is easy 
to hear, commodious offices, and a suite 
of rooms which can be kept for club and 
other social purposes, these should be 
the minimum demand. 


Tur SERVICE. 


The Annual Service was held on Tues- 
day evening at Unity Church, Islington. 
There’ was a large congregation which 
filled the building. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. His sermon on 
“* The Rending of the Veil ’’ will appear in 


- our issue next week. 


Tue Presipent’s LuncHzon. 


A large number of delegates and friends 
were entertained at the close of the Essex 
Hall Lecture to luncheon at the Holborn 
Restaurant by Mr. G. H. Leigh. After the 
usual loyal toast the President submitted 
the sentiment ‘‘ Our Guests from Other 
Lands,’’ to which Professor H. de Faye, 
of Paris, Miss Mary Richmond (New 
Zealand), Sir Krishna Gupta, representing 
the Brahmo Samaj, and Dr. J. H. Crooker, 
U.S.A., made short speeches in reply. Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter submitted the senti- 
ment ‘‘ The Church Universal,’’ to which 
the Dean: of St. Paul’s, Dr. Clifford and 
Dr. J. Drummond responded. In the 


course of his speech Dr. Inge remarked 


that denominational barriers neither go 
down to the bottom nor up to the top. 
In the sphere of devotion it was not 
necessary to talk of the re-union of Chris- 
tendom, for there Christendom had never 
been diivded. He felt that it was their 
duty to try to break down barriers that 
were clearly artificial and unreal, and 
traditional denominational barriers were 


generally of that kind. 


Tue Pusuic Mertine. 


At the public meeting on Wednesday 
evening there was again a very large 
attendance. Mr. G. H. Leigh presided, 
and addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
R. Nicol Cross on ‘‘ Tradition and In- 
spiration,’’? the Rev. J. Cyril Flower on 
‘*The Foundation of Truth,’’ the Rev. 
Lawrence Clare on ‘‘ Human Needs To- 
day,’’ and the Rev. E. Stanley Russell on 
‘<The Gospel of a Free Faith.’’ These 
addresses will appear as a consecutive 
series of articles in our columns, beginning 
next week. The annual business meeting 
was held on Thursday morning, too late 
for a report to appear in our present issue. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


Tue Sunday School Association held 
its eightieth anniversary meetings at 
Hssex Hall on Tuesday, June 2. The 
proceedings began in the morning with a 
conference of delegates from district Sun- 
day-school societies and schools, Mr. lon 
Pritchard, the President, in the chair. 
Mr, Pritchard, in giving a warm welcome 
to the delegates, said that it was really 
only by such meetings that the committee 
could get into touch with those who were 
working in other parts of the country, 
and they were very anxious, therefore, 
to get the question of correspondents in 
the schools taken up so that they might 
learn more about their friends at a distance. 
They were about to discuss ‘‘ Sunday 
School Institutions.’? That introduced 
the problem which is always cropping 
up at Sunday-school conferences—how 
were they going to keep the elder scholars ? 
The only way seemed to be by some 
society or institution outside the Sunday 
school, where the teacher and scholars 
might have opportunities. of meeting 
together in some sort of social gathering, 
and becoming comrades, and _ friends. 
There were many of these institutions 
now in existence, and it would be helpful 
if those who had any experience of them 
would tell those present what they were 
doing along tlfis particular line. An 
interesting and practical discussion followed 
in which the Rev. Fisher Short, Miss 
Green, the Revs. A. H. Biggs, R. F. 
Rattray, W. Shanks, and others took 
part. Subsequently the delegates lunched 
together at the Holborn Restaurant. 
In the course of a few words of welcome 
Mr. Pritchard referred in feeling terms 
to the absence of the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
who was still too unwell to be present 
after his: long illness. The welcome from 
the chair was responded to by the Rev. 
J. Morley Mills, President of the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association. 


Mr. FRANK Roscon’s. ADDRESS. 

Mr. Ion Pritchard again presided: when 
the delegates and friends reassembled 
after luncheon for the afternoon meeting. 
The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie opened 
the proceedings by moving the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting of re- 


presentatives of Unitarian and Free Chris-. 


tian churches and Sunday schools conveys 
its deepest sympathy to the relatives and 
friends of the men, women, and children 
who lost their lives so suddenly by the 
sinking of the Empress of Ireland. The 
appalling loss of life has darkened many 
homes on both sides of the Atlantic at 
this Whitsuntide. Our own religious com- 
munity has suffered in the death of Mr. 
A. G. Maginnis, son of a minister, a member 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, of the Laymen’s Club, and the 
Wandsworth congregation. To the Salva- 
tion Army, some of whose forthcoming 
international meetings are to be held in 
this hall, this meeting would express its 
sincere sympathy in the loss of so many 
brave and ‘earnest religious workers.’’ 
The resolution was passed, all standing. 
After a few introductory remarks from 
the: chairman, Mr. Frank Roscoe (late 
lecturer on Education and Head of the 
Training College for Men in the University 


— 


of Birmingham) delivered an address 
on ‘* Method in Sunday School Teaching.’’ 
The term method, he said, was really one 
which had a peculiar technical meaning 
in English education, which. it derived 
from the days when training colleges for 
elementary teachers were first established 
not for general training in the art of 
teaching, but for emphasising a definite 
and particular method associated with 
some particular man. But,there was no 
such thing as a universal or general 
method, whether in Sunday schools or 
elsewhere. A method must always emerge 
from the threefold relation between the 
subject matter, the teacher, and. the 
pupil. It was as dangerous to give 
wholesale teaching devices as it would be - 
to compel all teachers to wear the same 
pattern of boots. There were certain 
features common to all teaching, of course, 
but circumstances had to be taken into 
consideration which altered the character 
of the teaching. The two things to be 
chiefly studied in Sunday-school work 
were the subject taught and the person 
to be taught. Amiable zeal was not a 
complete equipment for the Sunday-school 
teacher. The subject, first of all, must 
be known by the teacher, a point which 
had been sadly lacking in observance in 
the past. 


The old-fashioned methodless teaching 
has now been made impossible by the day- 
school, which is tending more and more to 
keep children interested, and to teach | 
them in a manner which arrests their 
minds. They must follow this example 
in the Sunday school; it was a challenge 
to the teachers to make themselves more 
efficient in the technique of their calling. 
At the same time, the methods of a day- 
school cannot be transferred bodily to the 
Sunday school, where, for instance, the 
rigour of discipline would be out of place. 
But along with the knowledge of the 
subject the teacher must have a knowledge 
of the pupil. That special knowledge 
was known by the word psychology, 
a word which there were none to explain 
and very few to spell. It was better 
to think of this as sympathy—not the 
sympathy with the child as a bundle of 
original sin which made people solicitous 
to beat the bad out of him, as in former 
times, nor yet the sympathy of these 
days which regarded the child as an angel, 
with wings imperfectly hidden beneath 
a tunic of art fabric. Real sympathy 
depends on knowledge of the child and 
his ways, and the patient effort to enter 
into the workings of his mind. Given these 
two things, a knowledge of his subject 
and this entire sympathy with the mind 
of the child, the teacher’s method would 
grow, and become part of himself. That 
was called personality, and personality was 
nine-tenths of a teacher’s equipment. 
It was said that teachers required a great 
deal of encouragement. The true teacher 
did not, for he regarded his task as the 
most delightful, interesting, and amusing 
of occupations. 


Business MEETING. 


At the close of Mr. Roscoe’s address the 
business meeting was held. The financial 
statement was presented by Mr. W. Blake 


Odgers, jun., hon. treasurer, who drew 
attention to the fact that the Association 
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still spent about £100 more than it received, 
though they had received legacies which 
enabled them to meet their difficulties. 
The committee’s report, submitted by 
Mr. T. M. Chalmers, hon. secretary, was 
taken as read. ast. year, he said, the 
keynote of the discussion in the morning 
had been the need for more scientific 
teaching. Means might be found within 
the next few years of bringing to the 
teachers and would-be teachers throughout 
the country new ideas of what child study. 
and method and knowledge meant. They 
had been optimists of pessimism in their 
Sunday-school work, and had deliberately 
refused to get people who needed training. 
They had believed that the teacher was 
heaven-born, and in sweeping the heavens 
with their net had sometimes caught a star ; 
but it was at last realised that training 
was necessary to bring out the best quali- 
ties of the teacher, and they were now 
asking that the teacher should come to 
them with a reasonable amount of know- 
ledge, sympathy, willingness and leisure, 
and they would help to make of him a tool 
that would not break in the hands of the 
great Artificer. : 

In moving the adoption of the reports 
Mr. Ion Pritchard said the problems facing 
Sunday-school workers were very pressing, 
but the report showed that a great deal had 
been done, and much interest had been 
aroused in the subject. The need of 
classes for the training of ministers in 
Sunday-school methods had been recog- 
nised, and they had been in communication 
with all the theological colleges during the 
year. He was glad to say that sym- 
pathetic replies had been received from 
each one, and that in two of them, at all 
events, classes are to be instituted. 

The Rev. J. A. Pearson, who gave a 
brief account of the new Sunday School 
Monthly, pleaded for co-operation between 
the teachers, and urged that more time 
should be spent on Bible study.. The 
magazine was trying to provide the teachers 
with the right kind of help, and the editorial 
board were considering new methods by 
which it might be rendered still more 
useful. Nothing could prevent people 
from improving personality if they had the 
will to do so, and it was the educated 
personality that was wanted in Sunday- 
school work. Mr. George H. Leigh, 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, seconded the adop- 
tion of the report, and spoke of the long 
and valued services of Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
who had done so much for the welfare of 
the Sunday School Association, particu- 
larly in regard to the Summer School at 
Oxford, which has issued a very interesting 
syllabus of the lectures and ¢onferences 
arranged for its meeting this year. 

The next item in the afternoon’s pro- 
ceedings was the presentation to Mr. 
Pritchard by the Rev. T. P. Spedding of a 
handsomely bound address commemorating 
his twenty years of service as hon. secretary 
of the Association, together with a cheque 
for £650 which has been subscribed by 
supporters and friends of the Sunday- 
school movement, and which, by the 
generosity of Mr. Pritchard, will be used 
in promoting some special objects in con- 
nection with the work of the Association. 
The address is as follows :— 


To Ion PritcHarp.—The Association 


at its last annual meeting received with 
sincere regret the announcement of your 
retirement from the position of Honorary 
Secretary. The Association now wishes 
to place on record its high appreciation of 
your conspicuous and devoted services to 


the Sunday Schools connected with our 


Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
during a period of nearly twenty years. 
Since the founding of the Association in 
1833, with one exception, you have held 
the position of Honorary Secretary longer 
than any of your predecessors. 

The Association recalls with admiration 
the care and regularity with which you 
discharged the duties of your voluntary 
office; your personal generosity and 
disinterestedness ; the efforts you~made 
to further the success of every department 
of the Association’s work ; your especial 
interest in the Summer School for Teachers 
at Oxford since its inauguration in 1899 ; 
and your constant desire that the Asso- 
ciation should represent high and noble 
ideals of Sunday School work. 

At gatherings of Sunday School Teachers 
and Workers in all parts of the country 
you have always been a welcome visitor 
and a valued counsellor. 

You have also ably represented the 
Association at the Meetings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals in 
London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Berlin, and 
Paris ; and at the World’s Sunday School 
Convention at Ziirich. 

The Association affectionately _re- 
members*that for many years you had the 
advantage of the loyal and devoted 
assistance of your sister, the late Miss 
Marian Pritchard, so widely known and 
beloved in our Schools as ‘‘ Aunt Amy.”’ 

The Association was unwilling that your 
retirement should pass without its com- 
memorating in some permanent form 
your long tenure of office. On your 
retirement a year ago, and coinciding with 
your election as President of the Asso- 
ciation, a Fund was opened which will be 
known as ‘‘ The Pritchard Fund.’’ 

The Association appreciates your desire 
that the income of the Fund shall be used 
for some special objects in connection with 
Sunday School work; and expresses its 
gratitude that the observance of your 
wishes in this respect will permanently 
strengthen the resources of the Association. 

Signed on behalf of the Association and 
the subscribers, T. P. Spedding, President 
1912-13; W. Blake Odgers, Jun., Hon. 
Treasurer ; T. M. Chalmers, Hon. Secre- 
tary. 


Mr. Pritchard cordially thanked all those 
who had contributed to the fund and done 
honour, not only to himself but to the 
memory of his sister, and immediately 
handed the cheque to the treasurer, who 
expressed the gratitude with which the 
Association received so generous a gift. 
Mrs. Roberts moved the re-election of the 
officers and committee and warmly en- 


_dorsed the references that had been made 


to Mr. Pritchard’s services to the Asso- 
ciation, which would still have the benefit 
of his suggestions and guidance. The 
Rev. A. W. Fox seconded the resolution, 
which was passed unanimously, and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Roscoe for his addtess moved by 
the Rev. H. Bodell Smith, seconded by 
the Rev. H. R. Tavener. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN LAY 
PREACHERS’ UNION. 


THE annual meeting was held at Essex 
Hall on Tuesday last at 5 o’clock, the 
President, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., in 
the chair. The attendance was moderate. 
The report stated that a scheme of study 
was to be prepared and recommended to the 
members of the affiliated societies. The 
committee was of opinion that much might 
be done to carry our message to outlying 
districts, and lay preachers and others 
near enough to help in the Van Mission 


were urged to offer their services to Mr. . 


Spedding. The distribution of literature, 
addressing open-air meetings, and collecting 
the names and addresses of those interested 
in the movement was work which was 
required and could be carried out by en- 
thusiastic- laymen. The London Lay 
Preachers’ Union had been affiliated 
during the year, and both the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South 
Eastern Counties and the London District 
Unitarian Society had gratefully acknow- 
ledged their debt to that Union. Mr. 
Spedding had reported that the Newcastle 
Lay Preachers’ Union had arranged over 
three hundred services conducted by its 
members during the year. The Sheffield 
and District Association had supplied 
101 services, while 38 others had been con- 
ducted by men who were in sympathy 
with the Association. The Midland Union 
is at present without a secretary. Having 
regard to the demands for lay preaching 
up and down the country, the committee 
feel strongly that there is justification for a 
comprehensive union of local unions and 
individual lay preachers, and they appeal 
for support, for workers and funds for 
carrying on with earnestness and. enthu- 
siasm a glorious and noble work. 

The report was adopted ; some rules were 
amended, and the officers and executive 
for the year elected. Of these, Mr. Chan- 
cellor is again the President, and Miss 
Francis takes the place of Mr. Penwarden, 
who has resigned the secretaryship. 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 
COMPLETION OF THE £50,000. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that 
the special effort to raise by Whitsuntide 
£50,000 in aid of the Sustentation Fund 
has been crowned with complete success. 
Next week we shall be able to advertise 
the Final List of donations, and also to 
insert a letter from the officers on behalf 
of the Special Committee. 


LIST OF MINISTERS ATTENDING 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


Dendy Agate, Thomas Anderson, Arthur 
H. Biggs, W. Copeland Bowie, 8. Sidaway 
Brettell, Walter H. Burgess, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, George Carter, A. A. Charles- 
worth, Lawrence Clare, W. R. Clark- 
Lewis, J. M. Connell, Gordon Cooper, 
R. Nicol Cross, Edgar Daplyn, David 
Davis, Rudolf Davis, A. H. Dolphin, H. 
Enfield Dowson, James Drummond, W. H. 
Drummond, G. Maurice Elhott, John 
Ellis, D. Delta Evans, D. Jenkin Evans, 
E. D. Priestley Evans, John Ewart, T. M. 
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Falconer, Alex. Farquharson, G. A. Fergu- 
son, J. Cyril Flower, Frank W. G. Foat, 
Arthur W. Fox, Frank K. Freeston, 
C. A. Ginever, Arthur Golland, Henry 
Gow, J. L. Haigh, Alfred Hall, Frederick 
Hall, W. C. Hall, Frederick Hankinson, 
Charles Hargrove, James Harwood, H. OC. 
Hawkins, H. Savell Hicks, E. Rattenbury 
Hodges, A. ©. Holden, A. M. Holden, 
F. A. Homer, A. 8. Hurn, William Jellie, 
F. H. Jones, R. J. Jones, Simon Jones, 
W. Tudor Jones, W. J. Jupp, George Lans- 
down, Bertram Lister, Herbert McLach- 
lan, D. Basil Martin, Stanley A. Mellor, 


J. Morley Mills, A. Victor Moody, Phile- 


mon Moore, Richard Newell, A. E. O’Con- 
nor, J. Edwin Odgers, J. Arthur Pearson, 
A. G. Peaston, Miss H. L. Phillips, W. J. 
Phillips, J. W. Piggott, Clement E. Pike, 
Thomas Pipe, W. W. Chynoweth Pope, 
Priestley Prime, R. F. Rattray, D. Gwynog 
Rees, Douglas W. Robson, Charles Roper, 
William H. Rose, Mortimer Rowe, EH. S. 
Russell, Harold Rylett, W. L. Schroeder, 
Arthur Scruton, W. R. Shanks, A. H. 
Shelley, H. Fisher Short, G. J. Slipper, 
A. Leslie Smith, H. Bodell Smith, W. 
Rodger Smyth, T. P. Spedding, G. B. 
Stallworthy, C. J. Street, Frederick Sum- 
mers, Alfred Sutclifie,) W. G. Tarrant, 
H. R. Tavener, Lucking Taverner, H. 8. 
Tayler, J. Lionel Tayler, Jenkyn Thomas, 
G. W. Thompson, John Toye, W. Lyddon 
Tucker, W. F. Turland, G. Hamilton 
Vance, E. A. Voysey, Joseph Wain, Hugh 
Warnock, W. Moritz Weston, J. Morgan 
Whiteman, P. H. Wicksteed, Lewis 
Williams, Francis Wood, Joseph Wood, 
W. Wooding, Isaac Wrigley. The Revs. 
Sydney 8. Booth (Waterville, U.S.A.), 
Dr. J. H. Crooker (Roslindale, U.S.,A.), 
Mrs. J. H. Crooker (Roslindale, U.S.A.), 
Mr. Alexis Kish (Hungarian student), 
Dr. Walter Walsh. Lay-workers: H.N. 
Caley, E. A. Carlier, S$. R. Gibbon. Pioneer 
Preachers: Percival Chalk, F. Cottier, 


A.J. Heale, J. Pipkin, R. W. Sorensen. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednosday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Advisory Commitiee.—The Rev. Irvine Lis- 
ter, late Congregational minister, has received 
from the Advisory Committee of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire 
a certificate of fitness to occupy the position 
of a Minister in the Province. 

Pontypridd.—At a meeting of the Women’s 
League the report and balance sheet of the 
recent sale of work showed that £45 had been 
realised. The public meeting held at the 
Municipal Buildings under the joint auspices 
of the church and of the S.E.W.U. Society 
and addressed by Miss Councillor Margaret 
Ashton, of Manchester, was well attended In 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Llenfer Thomas 
(the Pontypridd Stipendiary Magistrate), Mr. 
Rhys Morgan, M.A., headmaster of the County 
School, took the chair. Several Councillors, 
as well as many prominent people interested 
in the proposal to establish a Municipal 
Hostel for Women, took part in a prolonged 
discussion. A hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Miss Ashton. 


Leeds.—An excellent portrait of the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove has just appeared in 
the Yorkshire Observer, accompanied by 
the following account of his life and work: 
—When the Rev. Charles Hargrove re- 
tired in September, 1912, from the pulpit 
of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, after thirty- 
six years, within a couple of days he was 
offered the title of Minister Emeritus by a 
congregation reluctant to part altogether from 
the respected pastor who had been with them 
so long. Mr. Hargrove accepted the offer 
‘* with eagerness and delight,’’ in his own 
words. “I am not retiring to ‘ enjoy,’ as 
kind friends have told me I had the right to 
do, ‘ a well-earned rest,’’’ he told his con- 
gregation. ‘* I have taken a house at Harro- 
gate, seven minutes’ walk from the station. I 
shall have a pass into Leeds, and go on with 
all the work I am at present engaged in, and 
be always ready to help when called on as 
long as I keep fit. I am not going away, 
and I am not ceasing to be minister of Mill 
Hill.’’ Mr. Hargrove is fulfilling his words, 
and by frequent visits and an activity that 
seems inexhaustible he still keeps in sym- 
pathetic touch with the affairs of the city 
wherein half his life has been spent, and which 
he claims as his own rather than London, 
where he was born. He came to Leeds in 
1876, after two years spent as a University 
Extension lecturer. Before that time he had 
had great spiritual changes. When he left 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1862, he 
was a High Churchman, but after theological 
studies in Rome and France he was ordained 
a Roman Catholic priest at Avignon in 1869. 
It was the realisation of a desire for greater 
freedom that impelled him to leave the rigidity 
of the Roman Catholic Church for Unitarianism. 
While an Extension lecturer he met Mr. 
Charles Beard, who had friends in Leeds. 
Mr. Beard wrote to members of the Mill Hill 
congregation that Mr. Hargrove would be much 
happier in the situation of a minister than in 
that of a lecturer, and asked if Mill Hill would 
give him the opportunity of entering into that 
ministry if they found bim suited to them. 
Mr. Hargrove was invited to preach at a week 
evening service, and shortly afterwards he 
was elected minister of Mill Hill Chapel. 
By his eloquent sermons and speeches during 
his long ministry there, and by his wide in- 
terests in all social movements, Mr. Hargrove 
has become known and respected far beyond 
the bounds of the city, or even of Yorkshire. 
His eminence in religious circles was recog- 
nised by his election to the position of President 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for the year 1910-11, and he has served 
faithfully on the Manchester College Com- 
mittee. In 1904 he rendered signal service 
to his fellow Unitarians overseas by a visit 
to Australasia in order ‘‘ to seek to gather 
together stray Unitarians, and to bring a 
message of sympathy and good cheer from 
their English brethren and the churches al- 
ready organised,’’ to use his own words. 
That he is still chairman of the executive 
committee of the Leeds Charity Organisation 
Society shows that his interest in social 
work remains as keen as ever. 


AND JOTTINGS. 


NOTES 


An American Nope Institute. 


Professor Eucken has made the inter- 
esting suggestion in the New York Inde- 
pendent that a foundation should be 
established in the United States for the 
encouragement of those arts and sciences 
for which the Nobel Institute of Stock- 


— 


holm makes no provision. Important and 
beneficent as the Nobel Institute is, he 
points out that it has certain limitations. 
The founder, himself a distinguished 
chemist and engineer, was naturally par- 
tial to the sciences, and five prizes are 
awarded yearly for physics, chemistry, 
medicine, for the broad field of literature, 
and, lastly, for the best services rendered 
in the cause of peace. Nevertheless, to 
quote Professor Hucken’s words, “* what 
we in Germany call the mental sciences, 
such as history, political economy, and 
sociology, are not recognised by Nobel’s 
gift except in so far as they are closely 
related to general literature. Only a few 
of them, however, are so related.’’ Pro- . 
fessor Eucken suggests that this valuable 
work should be carried further in the spirit 
of the originator. Prizes should be pro- 
vided for, say, work in theology and the 
science of religion, law and_ political 
economy, philology and history, while, 
of the natural sciences, the biological 
branches should receive as much attention 
as the others. ‘* Finally,’’? he adds, 
‘* besides recognition of services in behalf 
of peace, recognition should also be given 
to social and humanitarian work in a 
grand style for the amelioration of pain 
and misery. Since these provinces do not 
offer great prospects for material success, 
it is the more to be desired that the 
leaders in them should be given a chance 
to obtain complete economic indepen- 
dence.’’ 


THE CoNSOLATIONS oF LouRDES. 


An interesting article on the pilgrims of 
Lourdes in the Limes this week closes with 
a passage marked by sympathetic insight 
which makes the comments of those who 
deplore the ignorance and superstition of 
these sufiering men and women sound a 
little superficial. It is very certain that 
numbers of the faithful are not healed at 
all in the sense that they expected, but 
they do receive spiritual consolation which 
strengthens their hold on the eternal, and 
reaches down to a depth of religious con- 
sciousness which sensational ‘‘ miracles ”’ 
would probably leave untouched. ‘‘There 
was no startling cure,’’ says the writer of 
this article, ‘‘ such as has undoubtedly, 
occurred at this place from time to time’ 
no casting away of crutches; no sudden 
deliverance from blindness or paralysis ; 
yet a great miracle without question was 
the expression on every face, the enlight- 
ening of souls which seemed to transcend 
all pain, a joy that was clouded by no 
shadow of disappointment. That, indeed, 
is for me, at any rate, the unforgettable 
experience of Lourdes. With the haunting 
echo of the ‘ Ave!’ and the picture of 
the great torchlight processions like a fiery 
serpent winding among the dim trees and 
under lofty towers, there will ever be 
associated in my mind a vision of faith 
great enough to seek and to expect miracles, 
yet in the hour, as 1t mignt be, of reaction 
and disappointment, steadfast, abiding, 
unshakable.’’ 


TEMPERANCE AND THE RULERS. 


Several of the leading sovereigns of the 
world have already made acknowledgment 
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of the memorial petition despatched to 
them as a result of the recent International 
Prohibition Conference at Milan, and the 
International Prohibition Confederation 
has received considerable encouragement 
in its’ long-continued efforts to impress 
the responsible officials in Russia with the 
havoc which is being wrought by the vodka 
monopoly. A lamentable state of things 
is described by a writer in the Anglo- 
Russian, who deals with the Czar’s recent 
rescript, which is the outcome of the 
fact that the State monopoly of the liquor 
traffic is undermining the health and 
efficiency of the people. As might be 
expected, it is the eflect upon the army 
which is regarded with most concern by 
those in authority. The alcoholic poison 
has so widely and deeply penetrated the 
national organism in the literal sense of 
the word, has taken such a hold not only 
of the grown-up town and rural population, 
but even of school children, that of recent 
years the physical, moral, and mental 
fitness of the regular army has been affected 
to an alarming degree, and repeated 
cries have been raised in the Russian 
Press that if the consumption of alcohol 
continues unabated, the military defences 
of the Empire might as well be discarded 
altogether. Hence the Czar’s salutary 
conviction that ‘‘ the prosperity of the 
State Treasury must not remain dependent 
on the moral and economic ruin of the 
multitudes of my faithful subjects.’’ 
Yet it has taken eighteen years to find this 
out ! 


Me. F. H. Brapiey AND THE ARGUMENT 
FoR IMMORTALITY. 


The following interesting passage is 
taken from ‘‘ Essays on ‘Truth and 
Reality,’? a new book by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley recently published by the Oxford 
University Press. ‘‘ From a_ religious 
point of view the value of the arguments 
for what is called immortality, at least 
to my mind, seems limited. What appeals 
to me, if I may be allowed to repeat it, 
is the demand of personal affection, the 
wish that, where a few creatures love one 
another, nothing whether before or after 
death should be changed. But how can I 
insist that such a demand (whatever one 
may dare to fondly hope or dream) is 
endorsed by religion? And the rest of 
the arguments leave me not merely un- 
convinced but cold. On the other side I 
readily admit a difference, and, if you 
please, a defect in my temperament, and a 
difference also, and, if you like to sayso, 
a weakness in my imaginative power. 
And wherever after due consideration it is 
found by any man or any set of men that 
religion calls for a genuine individual 
personal existence after death, I am on 
the side of such a docttine. I think that 
the belief, so far, is right, and, under this 
condition, may be called true. Exactly 
what its truth comes to in the end, how- 
ever, I think that we cannot know, and, 
so far as we are religious, I am sure that 
we ought not much to care. And I must 
insist that the above demand is to be made 
really in the interest of religion, and not, 
as far more often happens, in the interest 
really of something quite different... . 
Humanity has progressed, so far as it 


has progressed, not by the ideas and arts 
of the medicine man, but by life and work 
And to seek for truth 
and satisfaction elsewhere I take to be 


in the daylight. 


the essence of superstition.’’ 


Inp1A’s PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


On Thursday evening, June 11, Mrs. 
Besant will speak on 
Justice, ’’ 


preside. The recent case of the Indians 


in South Africa and the present case of the 
Hindus at Vancouver will serve to empha- 
size the urgency of an acute Imperial. 
problem which Mrs. Besant has already 
dealt with in the columns of the Tames. | 
She takes the view that only by securing 
the sympathetic co-operation of India and 
treating that country as an integral part 


of the Empire on the same footing as the 
Colonies can the problem be solved. A 


large part of the Queen’s Hall is reserved 


for free admission, and free seats will be 


given to the limit of accommodation | 


available.: 


MANCHESTER GOLLECE 


OXFORD. 


HE ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in 
connection with the 


CLOSING OF THE SESSION 
will take place at the 


COLLEGE on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
JUNE 18 and 19, 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 


TRUSTEES 
will be held at 11.30 o’clock a.m. on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 


THE ADDRESS to the VISITORS 


will be given by the 


Rev. JosepH Woop at 5 o’clock p.m. on 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE 
will be held in the 
‘COLLEGE CHAPEL at 8 o’clock p.m. on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 
The FAREWELL 
On behalf of the COLLEGE will be given 
by the Rev. Dr. Jacks, 
and the 


WELCOME into the MINISTRY 


by the Rev. BR. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 
A. H. WorrHInGctON, B.A., 
1, St. James’ Square, 
; Manchester. \ Hon. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A Secs. 


12, Glenloch Road, 
Hampstead, London, N. W. 


Ny 


PRAYERS : NEW ano OLD. 


Suitable for Church, Family, and Private Use. 
~ By P. E. VIZARD. 
THirpD HDITION. PRIcE 1/6 net. 


The object of the book is to express, in 
words fit and beautiful and without dogma, 
the spiritual needs common to all who still 
feel the value of prayer. 

5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘“ India’s Plea for 
at Queen’s Hall, at a public 
meeting over which Lord Brassey will 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 

Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiguHGatTE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linian Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 


-the Heap Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss Ester Casz, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Se. Lond. 


A-sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


June 
7. Rev. Joun Hunter, DD. 
14. Do. do. ~ 
21. Do. do. 
28. Do. do. 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 
further notice. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 

i PICCADILLY, W. 
REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for June 7: 
' Morning: Catastrophe and Religion. 
Evening : Commonplace of Miracle. 


Queen’s Halli, Langham Place, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd,) 


A SPECIAL LECTURE by 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 
(President of the Theosophical Society). 
Subject : : 

INDIA’S PLEA FOR JUSTICE: 
Shall India be a Buttress or a Peril to the Empire? 
On Thursday Evening, June 11, at 3.30 p.m. 

1,000 FREE TICKETS. : 
Tickets Numbered Silean oes Admission, 1/-. 


Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, 
aus ron Street, W., or to Queen’s Hall, Langham 
ace, W. 


HE MEETING HOUSE on Red Lion 
Hill and Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
by Henry Sharpe, to which is added a Memoir 
of Dr. Sadler and Dr. Brooke Herford. 
Numerous portraits and views. Price 3s. 4d., 
post free. May be bought at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel ; Mayle’s, 70, High-street, Hampstead ; 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher oot later than Thursday Morning. 


' N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 


is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 


.morning before the date of issue. 
erga 


SUNDAY, June 7. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Anniversary 
Services, Rev. JAMES HarRwoopn, B.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall). No 
Sunday Service. Tuesday, 6 to 9.30, 
Rev. D. Moritz Weston. 

. Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tuckrr, M.A. 


- Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 


road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exuiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and.7, Rev. W. Moritz WeEsTon, 
D.D. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1] and 7, Rev. Franx K. FREESTON. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 
Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AmuErRst D. TyssEn, D.C.L., M.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. CHatx; 
6.30, Mr. A. J. HEALE. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Brerrram ListTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. JoseErPH Woop. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. H. Brees, LL.M. 

Ilford, High-rd., 11 and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLES- 
WORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
and 7, Dr. TupoR JONEs. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, |: 


Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Popz. ; 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. HE. 
CAPLETON. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal | 


Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. |; 


D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.18, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Rev. H. FisH=er SHorr. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. G. 
Barrett Ayres; 7, Mr. R. W. SORENSEN. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. JonnN Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. See 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EpGar DAPpLyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. J. 
A. PEARSON. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEPH H. Crooxer, D.D. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dretra Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArtTHour C. Fox, B.A. 

BrrminaHAm, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

Bremineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER, 
B.A. 


BLaAcKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 


10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 
Buiacxpoont, South Shore Unitarian Free 


Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, | 


Rev. H. Bopstt Smits. 
BovurnumMovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 


road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. |) 


BriguTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
Il and 7, Rev. Primstizy Primn, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CamsBRipeH, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Principal J. Estxin CARPENTER. 

-CHatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Wurreman. 

CuxrstEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. ~ 

Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Styaz, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voyvsny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetut Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinsurex, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

Ex=ter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

GEE Cross, Il, Rev. F. Hemtne VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. H. DrumMonD. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frirr. 

LEwEs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Dr. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EB. Parry. 
LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappoox. 

LiverPoot, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHorT, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mettor, BA. Ph.D. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Opeers, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. F. 
Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

|MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

‘ManonEsTEeR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. B. Evans, M.A. 

\MANcHESTER, Sale, 11 and_ 6.30, 

: J. Cyrit Frower, B.A. 

Mancuesster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E.-W. Sraty. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. Harcrove, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. Jacks. 

PortsmovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.48, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

\ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 

Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. CG. J. 
STREET, M.A. ; 6.30, Rev. W. J. Ponp. 

Srpmourn, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

SourTHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEuuIE, B.A. 

SovurHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 

‘Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

Tunsripe# WELLS, Dupiey Instirors, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StanrLwortTHy. 

‘West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHarLes Ropsr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


‘Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


Rev. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
‘Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Hargis, M.A. 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
‘Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stncuarre, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


‘Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


BIRTHS. 


GimMson.—On May 29,at 45, Colville-gardens, 
Bayswater, W., to Agnes and Herbert 
Gimson, a son. 

Woopatn.—On June 1, at Knole Paddock, 
Sevenoaks, the wife of Henry Woodall, of 
a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


HEAVIsIDE.—On May 30, at_7, Westminster- 
road, Coventry, George Heaviside, B.A., 
F.R.G.S., aged 76. For 53 years Minister 
of the: Great Meeting House, Coventry. 
Cremated June 3. 


Lurton.—On May 29, at Moorlands, Head- 
ingley, Leeds, Mary, widow of the late John 
Iupton, of Headingley, and daughter of the 
late James Buckton, of Chapel Allerton, 
Leeds, aged 85. 


Macinnis.—On Friday, May 29, in the wreck 
of the “Empress of Ireland,” at Quebec, 
Alexander Gordon Maginnis, of Caerwys, 
Putney-common, S.W., youngest son of the 
late Rev. David Maginnis, formerly of Bel- 
fast and Stourbridge. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—— 


YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS. 


carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 


oe wishes for post-as Companion- 
Help where maid kept. Good reader, 
musical, knowledge of French, cheerful dis- 
position. Hxcellent references.—Apply to H., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


NE es recommends experienced 
Organist-Choirmaster for permanent 
post or holiday duty.—Address, BERRy, 6, 
Gainsboro’ House, Lithos Road, Hampstead, 
London. 


The Fuquiver, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... aa AAWGG Neiics} 
Per Haur-YBAR... fea gn On 
PER YEAR... sii Sod 6-6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscreptions, &e., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
Ww.c. 


ADVERTISEMENT. RATES. 


£3. d. 
Per PAGE a sas SOTO O 
HauF PAGE aon Se 3.0 0 
Per CoLUuMN ae sae cee oe OSLO 
Inco IN COLUMN 3 soe. 0% 3556 
Front PaGE—INCHINCOLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of Gwords, 3d. Three insertions for 

the price of two. 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 8, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Partie H. Wittrams, F.C.A. 


JUNE 6, 1914. 


gar All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of TH INQUIRER, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘‘ Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 60. 
By Herren POsPisin AND Korrc. 


BLACK. (6 men.) 


WHITE. 


(6 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Sotution oF No. 58. 
1. Kt. Q7 (key-move). 


Sotution oF No. 58a. 
1. Q.R6 (key-move). 


Correct solutions of both problems have 
been received from W. E. Arkell, G. Pegler, 
E. C. (Highbury), Rev. B. C. Constable, 
F. 8. M. (Mayfield), and W. T. M. (Sunder- 
and). 


Correct. solutions of No. 58 only from 
R. B. D. (Edinburgh), and of No. 584 only from 
Rev. I. Wrigley and E. Wright. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. T. Coorgr and others.—The key-move 
to No. 56 should read 1.Q.Kt6, and not 
K. Kt6. 


To several Correspondents.—Kindly give 
No, 58 a little more study ; itis a fine problem, 
and defences to the various attempts which 
have been made can be found. The move 
1. Kt. Q7 is the only correct method. 


Our No. 60, composed in collaboration by 
two Bohemian masters, contains some beauti- 
ful mates. Two of these are surprisingly simi- 
lar, though inflicted first with the QB and then 
with the KB. This is the central idea, and 
is called an ‘‘ echo ’’ variation. The ‘‘ echo’’ 
has to be carefully traced by the solver. 
This problem is a good example of the beauty 
of chess problems as opposed to games. This 
“echo”? mate would not occur in ten thousand 
ordinary game situations ; but is none the less 
beautiful for all that, and shows that the imagi- 
native intellect can force such situations, for 
it is unhampered with any idea of conflict. 
It is an example of a different form of mental 
dexterity—a form which is, alas! ignored and 
misunderstood by many chess players, whose 
enthusiasm for chess falls unaccountably short 
n the direction of artificial situations. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


HE ANGLO- DUTCH AGENCY 
endeavours to bring into communication 
Girls belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 
with— ‘ 
1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 


girls into their families as boarders to study 


and to see English life. 

2, Schools and Colleges desiring to take 
Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 

3. Ladies requiring Housekeepers, Mothers’ 
Helps, &c. 

Booking fee, 1s. and 4s.; fee payable when 
arrangements are completed. 

For all information and prospectus, apply 
by letter to Miss ARTHUR, la, Belsize-parade, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 

Sec., LiverPooL LApIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


D RPEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


Annual Income 


Claims Paid exceed Oe £15,000,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bowtes, ieee 
G. SHRUBSALL, } Directors. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & GG. FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.c. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1td., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Rastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


HITE ART LINEN REMNANTS, 
lengths from # yard, suitable for Drawn 
Thread Work, Tray-Cloths, &c., only 5s. per 
bundle; postage 4d. extra. Write now: for 
Free Catalogue.—HutTTon’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


UCKABACK TOWELLING of 


Genuine Irish Linen in bundles of 
Remnants, sufficient to make 6 full-size Bed- 
room Towels. Price 4s. 6d., postage 5d. extra. 
Catalogue Free. Write now.—HutTvon’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


£3,340,000 |. 


Board and Residence, &c. 
VY RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 


. Miss Aice E. Passavant_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. y 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss B. 

Kinesron, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE.—Summer 
School and Holiday Recreative Party 
(3rd year) will be held in a mansion standing 
in beautifully wooded grounds, approached by 
Lodge entrance and carriage drive, through an 
avenue of trees. Centrally and charmingly 
situated near sea.—Prospectus from Mr. and 
Mrs. MassIncHaM, food Reform Guest House, 
17, Norfolk-terrace, Brighton, 


be LET, for the month of August, 
Furnished House between Maidenhead 
and Cookham. Fine prospect. One milefrom 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. & c.), kitchen, &c. Large garden. 
Moderate rent.—Apply, X., IneuiRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. : 


Nee BRIGHTON, CHESHIRE.— 

Let, furnished, August, small house in | 
best residential position. Unequalled sea view 
near shore and golf links.—Address, R.. 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


L TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, B.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Sy CT nO a A, HaRgpcastLy, 


Lestiz T, BurNeETT. | Miss CeciL GRADWELL. 
HUMPHREY G. RUSSELL.- 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they recéive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager 


ee HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 36. 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 3s. 3d. per tooth pinned on 
vulcanite, 10s. 6d. on silver, 17s. 6d. on gold, 
50s, on platinum. Cash or-offer by return, 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unguestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs—_S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), 
69a, Market-street, Manchester. - 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-strect, 
Ludgate Hill, London, H.0., and Published by THR ~ 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.O. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday 
June 6, 1914. ee : TEES o 

oa Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front — 
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OF. 


New Series, No. 859. 


The Inquirer 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


No, 3755, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS, 


The Psychopathology of Every-day Life. 


By Professor Dr. SIGMUND FREUD, LL.D. Authorized English ~ 


Edition, with Introduction by A.A. BRILL, Ph.B., M.D. Cloth, 12/6 net. 


In this book, Professor Freud applied the principles laid down in his great work, ‘‘ The 
Interpretation of Dreams,” to the common mental errors and mistakes of all kinds in every- 
day life, including the forgetting of proper names, foreign words, impressions, things said, 
&c., and the lapses of tongue and pen, and involuntary mistakes in bodily action. His 
theory, it will be remembered, is that such mistakes are due to suppressed ideas, striving, 
so to speak, to reinstate themselves, and interfering with the normal mental process, He 
illustrates his theory with a very large number of examples drawn from all departments of 
human life. It is unquestionably a work of great interest and indispensable to all students 
of psychology. 


Psychology and Social Sanity. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Litt.D., LL.D., Author of “Psycho- 
logy and Crime.” Cloth, 5/- net. 

In this volume of collected essays, the author deals, from a psychological standpoint, 
with a number of the most interesting questions of the day, such as Sex Education, on 
which he justifies the old-fashioned reticence ; Socialism ; Thought Transference ; and with 
various other subjects, such as Advertising and Investing and Popular Proverbs. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S WORKS. 


Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken. 


Hdited and Translated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Jena). 
Author of “ Rudolf EKucken : His Philosophy and Influence.” Cloth, 
10/6 net. [Just Published. 


Main Currents of Modern Thought. 


A Study of the Spiritual and Intellectual Movements of the Present 
Day. Translated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Jena). Fifth 
Impression. Cloth, 12/6 net. 


The Problem of Human Life. 


As viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time. 
Translated by W. S. HOUGH and W. R. BOYCE-GIBSON. New 
Edition, with a new chapter and appendices. Cloth, 10/6 net. 


Rudolf Eucken : His Philosophy and Influence. 


By MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Jena). Cloth, 3/6 net (post 
free, 3/10). 

‘‘From the point of view of the plain man, he (the author) has written a deeply 
interesting book. Dr. Booth knows what his readers want of him. He goes straight to the 
root of the matter.’’—The Spectator. 

“As a general survey’of Eucken’s philosophy this little treatise will do extremely well. 
. Dr. Booth has a gift of clear and candid exposition.’”—The Manchester Guardian. 


FIRST CHEAP EDITION. 


Woman and Labour. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. Popular Hdition. 
free, 2/4). : 

‘* Tt is one of those books which are sunrises, and gives us spacious and natural horizons. 
Like Mazzini’s essays, it is logic touched with emotion, politics on fire. One may begin to 
doubt the cause of women’s rights when the opponents of sex equality produce an equally 
glowing, earnest, and prophetic book.’”’—The Daily News. 

‘Remarkable as this book of Olive Schreiner’s is, merely as an intellectual achievement, 
its greatness and its life are in the emotional power which has found its inspiration in a 
vision of the future. .... A book which will be read and discussed for many years to 
come.’’—The Nation. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cloth, 2/- net (post 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1914. 


[One Penny. 


=chools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 

Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lizian Tauzot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MIsTRESss. R 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss Estoer Casp, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsteRBROOK HIckKs, 

Sc. Lond. 
A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


LECTURE BY 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18, at 8.30 p.m. 
“WHY WE BELIEVE IN THE 
COMING OF A WORLD TEACHER.” 


TICKETS. 
Numbered, 5/-, 3/-, and 2/-. Unreserved, 1/- and 6d. 


Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, 
New Bond Street, W., or to Queen’s Hall, W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


June 
14, Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. 
21. Do. do. 
28. Do. do. 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 
further notice. 


pchsilbe teenie arate Ps no CSS Se ee Se 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
~ For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
_. Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for June 14: 
Morning: Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism, 
and Professor Sanday’s Defence 
Evening: The Lilies of the Field. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 


morning before the date of issue. 
oe eee 


SUNDAY, June 14. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. ‘ 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall). No 
Sunday Service. Tuesday, 6 to 9.30, 
Rev. D. Moritz WzsToNn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catzy. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Preeort. é 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 

road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurics Extiort. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 1] and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. é 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll, Rev. Frank K. FREEsToN; 7, Rev. 


A. §S. Hury, B.A. Hospital Sunday 
collections. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. Basin Marti, M.A. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. Amuerst D. Tyssmn, D.C.L., M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane,-11, Mr. R. W. 
Sorensen; 6.30, Mr. F. G. BAarrerr- 
AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListEr. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15. and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
il and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Biaas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
and 7, Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
EF. Hankinson; 7, Rev. FLoRENCE K. 
Crooxsr, M.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. SypNEY 
S. BoorH. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pops. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. Pur- 
CIVAL CHALKE. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER,. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rogson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. J. W. PETERKEN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionren TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. P. CHALK ; 
7, Rev. J. A. PRARSON. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER Watsa, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Ep@ar Darryn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W> 
Lepr, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEPH H. Crooxer, D.D. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dettra Evans. } 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BirminecHamM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

Brruineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. James Har 
woop, B.A. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Haun. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Buacxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopzri Suits. 

BovurnsMovurH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. PrimstitEy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CHatTHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
CuustER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F,. Broxu. 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 
Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
-and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. HE. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinpures, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. HEMING VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Lockett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vioror Moopy. 

Hout, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. H. L. JEFFERSON. 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEIcEsTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frivr. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A..E. Parry. 
Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CrapDocK. 

LivERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WattTreR SHorT, B.A. 

LivEeRPoou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mettor, B.-A. Ph.D 

Liverpootn, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Ratrrray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 

Marpston#&, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANcHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Manousster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. ° 

MancuEsterR, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. Cyrit FLrower, B.A. 

Mancuuster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smaty. 

NeWwoastLzE-on-Tynp, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep HALL. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. ODGERS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rov. JOSEPH WAIN. : 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Streret, M.A., LL.B. 

SripmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Sournprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

Sournamepton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunsRipGeE Weis, Dupitey Institutsz, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StatnwortuHy. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHartes Rorsr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamsDEN Batmrorra, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srvenarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern-. 


ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
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MARRIAGE. 


DUNKERLEY—Brvce.—On Tuesday, June 9, at 
Essex Church, Kensington, by the Rev. Frank 
K. Freeston and the Rev. Thomas Dunkerley, 
father of the bridegroom, Henry M. Dun- 
kerley, son of the Rev. Thomas and Mrs, 
Dunkerley, The Manse, Comber, Co. Down, 
to Hileen, fourth daughter of the late 


William Wallace Bruce and of Mrs. Bruce,_ 


9, Airlie-gardens, Kensington, W. 


DEATH. 


Burpon.—On June 4, at 26, Kingsley-terrace, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Rebecca, wife of Dr. 
John Burdon, and second daughter of the 
late C. J. English, of Liverpool. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—»—_ 


YPEWRITING.—AII kinds of MSS. 
carefully and promptly copied.—Miss 
KENNEDY, 20, County Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 


ARRIED COUPLE, mother and 

daughter, or two friends wanted, to do 

work of medium-sized house. Small family. 

Good plain cooking and references essential.— 

Reply by letter, stating wages, to Mrs. Downs, 
Dunedin, The Park, Hull. 


VESTER recommends experienced 
Organist-Choirmaster for permanent 
post or holiday duty.—Address, Brrry, 6, 
Gainsboro’ House, Lithos Road, Hampstead, 
London. 


“MVE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without. local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—Is. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 36 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 
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Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
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Tue Congress of the Salvation Army 
which has assembled in London this week 
bears striking witness to the international 
character of its work and the success of 
its spiritual appeal. People in middle 
life can recall the days when the first 
Salvationists were regarded by the public 
with contemptuous amusement. Now their 
uniform is a badge of honour. Seldom 
indeed has wisdom been so quickly justified 
of her children. The day has happily 
gone by when educated people were blind 
enough to place it all to the account of 
crude theology and appeals to fear. It is 
a fire kindled by a spark of grace. It is 
the passion for souls, which ignores all 
barriers of class and race. It has asked 
for obedience, discipline, complete self- 

dedication, and everywhere men and. 
women have pressed forward eagerly to 
obey the call. The older churches, more 
entangled in conventionality and_ less 
spontaneous in their movements, can 
only look on with amazement and pay a 
generous tribute to the conqueror in 
many a field where they have failed. 
But there is also the possibility of gaining 
fresh stimulus for their own work if they 


. follow the proceedings of this Congress 
of the Nations with keen intelligence and 
prayerful sympathy. 


Tue Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York have issued an appeal to ‘‘ the 
religious citizenship of the country ”’ 
on behalf of the Welsh Church. It 
repeats in dignified language the familiar 
argument that there must be some divorce 
between religion and the State unless 
what is known as the Established Church 
is preserved, ‘‘ There is one privilege,’’ 
they say, ‘‘ which we do most deeply 
value. It is the privilege of giving witness 
to the Christian character of the State, and 
of offering the ministrations of religion 
in the church and in the home to all the 
people. Far from abandoning this privilege 
we would fain secure in its exercise the 
co-operation of all our fellow-Christians. 
We have been impressed by widespread 
signs of a growing recognition by citizens 
not in our communion of the need of the 
witness and service which it is the aim of a 
National Church to offer.’’ 


Now the two Archbishops are far too 
able as men of affairs not to recognise 
that pious sentiments of this kind are quite 
futile, unless they are prepared with 
some practical proposal for including the 
Nonconformist bodies within the Church 
of England on terms of mutual respect 
and toleration. But of such a scheme 
of comprehension they give no hint. The 
difficulty of the situation is this, that 
the Church of England has ceased to be 
the church of the nation. At least half 
of the population and much that is most 
characteristic in English Christianity is 
outside her borders, She has no monopoly 


in vital religion, and the Nonconformist 
cannot be expected to accept the Anglican 
as the custodian and representative of 
the religious citizenship of the country 
in any sense in which he is-not, The 
whole tendency of the modern world is 
against State churches, and we are far 
from thinking that it is hostile to the 
best interests of religion that it should be 
0. 


RnR 


* * * 


Tue tenth National Peace Congress 
has been held in Liverpool this week. 
Lord Channing, the President, was un- 
fortunately unable to be present. In the 
course of his address, which was read 
from the chair, he spoke strongly of the 
danger of rivalry in armaments, and 
recalled the wise words of Sir Robert 
Peel at a time of panic, ‘‘ Be careful 
not to create new dangers by provocative 
arming.’’ Pressing this advice home, 
Lord Channing said: ‘* Let the Congress. 
strike a blow to free this and other countries 
from the deadly peril of the armament 
trusts, who capture department. experts, 
manipulate Jingo newspapers, and com- 
bine all over the world to swell their 
dividends by deliberately engineering new 
wars. Let us remember Lord. Rosebery’s 
wise warning in 1896, that we had aroused 
not unreasonable jealousy and distrust 
by grasping too big a share of the sunny 
places in this little world. Let us remember, 
too, how the late Lord Salisbury showed, 
in the policy of his treaties in 1890, how 
England might wisely give elbow room 
to other expanding nations to get into 
the sun too.’’ 


od 
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Tue statue of Roger Bacon by Mr. 
Hope Pinker, which has been erected to 
commemorate the seventh centenary of his 
birth, was unveiled at Oxford on Wednes- 
day. Roger Bacon was undoubtedly one 
of the most original minds of the Middle 
Ages. As a theologian and a distinguished 
ornament of the Franciscan Order he was 
known as ‘‘ Doctor Admirabilis.’’ But an 
enthusiastic pupil gave him a higher title 
of honour when he called him ‘“‘ the 
Master of Experiments.’’? Endowed with 
boundless curiosity and the power of 
penetrating the secrets of the future, he 
maintained that it was possible to make 
‘* instruments of navigation without men 
to row in them.’’ He also believed in the 
conquest of the air by flying machines, 
“* if one sit in the midst of the instrument, 
and do turn an engine, by which the wings, 
being artificially composed, may beat the 
air after the manner of a flying bird.’’ 
But still more remarkable was the range 
of his intellectual activities and his clear 
perception of the unity of knowledge. 
“* All the sciences,’’ he maintained, ‘‘ are 
connected, and foster one another with 
mutual aid.’’ 


eS oe ae 

Ir is little wonder that in the thirteenth 
century he was reputed to be a magician, 
and suffered penalties of horrible severity 
at the hands of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
The crime of which he was guilty, to quote 
the eloquent words of Sir J. E. Sandys, 
was ‘‘an unflinching devotion to the 
cause of liberty, progress, and reform. 
He was punished by persons in authority 
for the unpardonable offence of holding 
Opinions in advance of those of his own. 
time; but the present generation will 
assuredly rejoice in the honour that is 
being paid to the memory of one who 
was a votary of learning and science, as 
well as a martyr in the sacred cause of 
Liberty.”’ We may add that a new 
edition of ‘‘ The Life and Work of Roger 
Bacon ’’ by Dr. J. H. Bridges has just 
been issued by Messrs. Williams’ & Norgate 
as a memorial of the occasion. 


* * * 


Ir is perhaps because the art of criticism 
is so little practised in England that Mr. 
Watts-Dunton remained comparatively un- 
known. ‘‘ The Coming of Love’’ was 
read eagerly by the few people who care 
for poetry, and the publication of “‘ Ayl- 
win ’’ brought him ashort period of popu- 
larity. But he was known chiefly as 
the wise friend of Rossetti, and the fidus 
Achates of Swinburne. He was, however, 
one of the living forces in modern English 
literature. For many years he reigned 
almost supreme as a critic, in the sense 
that he set the standard for others and 
helped those who were capable of under- 
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standing his fineness of perception in the 
use of right standards of judgment. He 
shared the fate of those who put their best 
work into anonymous writing or see it 
interred in encyclopedias, but the richness 
of his friendships and the keen pleasures 
of his own intellectual life probably robbed 
obscurity of its regrets. 


Last Saturday Lord Bryce inaugurated 
Barnett: House, the Oxford memorial to 
Canon Barnett, which is to provide a 
centre for investigation and specialised 
social study. In the course of his address 
he made an earnest plea for the place of 
intellectual activity in face of the immense 
modern demand for doing things. Was 
it not rather dangerous, he asked, that 
thinking should bear such a small pro- 
portion to action? By thinking he meant 
scientific investigation, the handling of 
facts, the collection and observation of 
facts in a critical spirit. What they 
wanted to do in Barnett House was to 
provide people with facilities and opportu- 
nities for the scientific study of economic 
social and political phenomena. Study 
was equally necessary for good legislation 
and good philanthropy. Politics was an 
experimental science in the sense that 
every Act of Parliament was an experi- 


ment and had to be tested by its results, 


and what they wanted to do in this institu- 
tion was to have someone recording all 
the legislative experiments and endeavour- 
ing to obtain a statement of how they 
were working in fact, and how really they 
turned out for good or evil. 


Fottowine the example of many Chris- 
tian bodies, the Jewish community in 
England is beginning to face the problem 
of the inadequate remuneration of its 
ministers. At a conference of Jewish 
ministers held in London this week the 
President, the Rev. A. A. Green, called 
attention to the fact that the remunera- 
tion of the clerical office in English Jewry 
was poor all round. He made the state- 
ment, he said, as one of fact and not by 
way of complaint, because no good minister 
became one by reason of the allurement of 
emolument. But they had a right to 
expect that the minister should have at 
least a living wage, so that he should be 
able to pursue his calling with freedom 
from care and anxiety, with the means to 
keep body and soul together, and with 
freedom from debt. The least that the 
minister had the right to expect was that 
he should be decently housed and de- 
cently clothed, that his family should be 
adequately fed, and that his children 
should be educated up to the standard of 
his own required culture. Those assembled 
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there knew but too well that in a fearfully 


large proportion of their number that 


minimum was not attained, and the con- 
sequent suffering had reached a degree 
the continuance of which they could not 
contemplate with ease of conscience. 


* * * 


THERE was a welcome note of breadth 
and toleration in the address which Lord 
Parmoor gave to the Association of Church 
School Managers and Teachers last week. 
He expressed his belief that they could 
only find a solution of the question of 
religious instruction in public elementary 
schools in the spirit of toleration of the 
widest character. Toleration was not a 
plant that had always freely grown either 
in education or in religious matters, but 
he was glad to say that, looking at the 
progress of thought not only in this 
country but in France and Germany, the 
spirit of toleration in all religious matters 
was clearly spreading. There was an 
appreciation of the truth that if religious 
life was to hold its position side by side 
with modern ideas and modern thought, 
they must recognise that every man 
who earnestly held any religious opinion 
was entitled from those who differed 
from him to be given every consideration, 
and that he was as much entitled to the 
opinion as they were who differed from 
him. 

hee 


THESE are excellent sentiments, but 
when they are crystallised into the policy 
of making provision for all possible varieties 
of sectarian teaching in the elementary 
schools they may easily lead us into 
unwise and unpractical courses. There 
is a growing consensus of opinion that 
all schools must be communal schools, 
that is to say, they must be free from 
ecclesiastical control, and the ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere ’’ must not be unduly. favourable 
to one type of Christianity at the expense 
of another. Once again we are reminded 
that in the large secondary day-schools 
the difficulty hardly exists. With little or 
nothing of the rigid tradition of clerical 
control they recognise that there are large 
common elements, and that these common 
elements, so far from being unimportant, 
are of priceless value in the formation of 
character. They also have lucid moments 
when they remember that some of the 
responsibility for religious teaching rests 
upon the home and the Church, and that 
it is no part of their duty to turn out 
good Anglicans or good Wesleyans or 
good Baptists. We believe that the 
question in the elementary schools would 
solve itself in the same way, if we could 
banish the idea, so deeply rooted in the 
clerical mind, that even in the school-world 
ecclesiastical allegiance is of more import- 
ance than sound education. 
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TRADITION AND 
INSPIRATION. 


By tHe Rev. R. Nicot Cross. 


Tue text on which I have been asked to 
write is Tradition and Inspiration. Being 
a lover of quiet, one who would pray that 
Jerusalem might have peace and felicity, I 
should prefer to let the sleeping dogs in 
my text lie—only they won’t. ‘They have 
walkened up and looked at each other, and 
the result is a crescendo of snarling and 
growling; and perhaps it is best to let 
them fight it out. Perhaps a peace which 
is merely a synonym for hushed-up hos- 
tility and latent disagreement is not to be 
devoutly wished for. Especially in the 
deepest things it is necessary that every 
sincere view should be urged for all it is 
worth. The truth we aim at will be 
achieved, not by the suppression of 
differences, but by their full recognition 
and ultimate harmony in a larger syn- 
thesis of thought and belief. F 

It is sometimes said that our theological 
quarrels are pettifogging and trivial; that 
the constituents of doctrine are unim- 
portant in religion because religion itself 
1S so important. But as matter of fact 
it is just because religion itself is so im- 
portant that no constituent in it can be 
unimportant. If religion did not matter 
our differences would not matter, but 
because it matters so much we dare not 
agree to differ. Agreement to differ may 
be indifference. And so I shall try to face 
the issues in the current struggle between 
what may be indicated by the terms 
‘* Tradition ’’ and ‘* Inspiration.’’ 

Tradition stands for the body of beliefs, 
conventions, and customs handed down to 
us ready-made from the past, which we 
are called upon to accept and submit to, 
irrespective, really, of the exercise of our 
own private reason and judgment. Now 
such submission is something which it is 
immoral to ask and impossible to concede 
at the present time. The day of tradition 
has gone, because the age of criticism has 
arrived. And I for one accept the change 
as not only inevitable and necessary, but 
as tight and good. Unless the present and 

‘the future, unless each age, has a mind and 
soul of its own and is allowed to have it, 
it is dead while it lives, and neither God 
nor man has any use for it. Ii is difficult 
to see, moreover, what use it can have 
for God. Criticism is the necessary pre- 
liminary to reconstruction, and recon- 
struction is an inherent principle of life 
and progress. 

It will be found, therefore, that the 
authority of tradition in religion comes 
inevitably to mean stupidity in place of 
insight, and casuistry in place of con- 
science. Take the United Free Church of 
Scotland. Its standards are full of such 
casustries, by which it seeks to make it 
possible for its ministers to reconcile 
modern sentiments with antiquated for- 
mule. And even so, square men feel they 
are being squashed into round holes, to 
their great discomfort. ‘‘ The want of 
accord,’’ says Professor Denney, of Glas- 
gow, a fairly conservative and_ highly 
influential leader in the United Free 
Church, ‘‘ between the intellectual attitude 
of the churches acting collectively and that 

é 


forward. ... 


t of their individual members, is the cause 


not only of much discomfort and nuis- 
understanding within, but of much scan- 
dal and reproach without.’’ It is not the 
first time such an intolerable situation 
has been created, and in the past it resulted 
in setting up such explanatory formule 
as leave the standards of the. church 
confused, inconsistent, and unintelligible. 
They are like the shorter Catechism in 
« Bunty Pulls the Strings,’’ to be learned 
and accepted, not understood. 

The position in the Anglican Church 
with regard to the traditional standards 
and creeds is essentially the same. Many 
of the clergy no longer profess to accept 
them im .toto. Their position is another 
illustration of the fact that while a church 
can compe! men to recite its formule, it 
can never compel them to believe them. 
And the sooner the church wakens up to 
that, the better for itself and for those 
whose mind and conscience it submits to 
the rack. You can bring a horse to the 
water, but you can’t make it drink, even 
though you get it to put down its head 
and make a gurgling sound as though it 
were drinking. 

Dr. Hastings Rashdall has said that 
the best thing we could do with the Athana- 
sian Creed is “‘ to drop it altogether.’’ 
Dr. Sanday, in his recent reply to Bishop 
Gore’s open letter, suggests the same pro- 
cedure with the term ‘‘ infallibility ’’ in 
our theology. ‘The word ‘ infallibility ’ 
is one that, if I could, I should like to 
banish from theology altogether. I asso- 
ciate the use of it, as a rule, with complete 
insensibility to evidence. In most of the 
connections in which it is applied, it is a 
pure figment.” Both Dr. Rashdall and 
Dr. Sanday insist that the ancient creeds 
cannot possibly express ‘‘ with literal 
exactitude the mind of to-day.’’ (Sanday.) 
““ The most catholic-minded thinker of 
modern times, if he has breathed the 
atmosphere of modern science and modern 
culture, cannot really think exactly as 
Athanasius and Basil thought.’’ (Rash- 
dall.) In other words, it is recognised 
to be a psychological impossibility for the 
modern man to believe the Creeds of the 
Church in their pristine sense. ‘‘ All 
things are in flux,’’ as Heraclitus said— 
even the standards. There is no fixed 
truth that can be handed down in a world 
which changes. 


_ The living soul of man antiquates every- 
thing temporal; the past is always in 
some degree ananachronism. ‘‘ Too many 
theologians,’’ says Dean Inge, ‘‘ persist in 
looking back, when the people are looking 
The ultimate authority, 
which alone is infallible, is the eternal 
Living Truth.’’ 

Thus the-once inviolate authority of the 
Christian tradition and the Christian 
church is shaken. And the ancient sanc- 
tities have lost their power over the lives 
and thoughts of men. Customs, too, are 
altered. There was a day when in Scotland, 
at all events, religion was regarded as so 
necessary that people were forced by 
ecclesiastical and civil penalty to attend 
church. Sunday was a day of worship, 
and nothing secular must interfere. What 
a change when the other Sunday morning 
church services were postponed an hour at 
some places on the Clyde that the wor- 
shippers might not miss seeing the Agw- 


tama sailing down from dock! I wonder 
what John Knox and Samuel Rutherford 
said to each other when they looked down 
on such a business. Once church attend- 
ance was the compulsory thing, then for 
a long time it was the correct thing, now it 
is the courteous thing, or neither one thing 
nor another. 

So the authority of tradition is gone or 
going. The hour brings its challenge to 
religion and the church. What is their 
only hope of again winning a supreme 
place in the life of the people? It lies 
in Inspiration—the inspiration of the 
Almighty in her ministers and members. 

The first temptation will be to succumb 
to the spirit of the age and resort to 
popular attractions ; to make religion easy, 
agreeable, cheap to all. The problem will 
take the form ‘* How can we draw people 
to the Church? ’’ And the most obvious 
way to-day is to entertain and amuse them. 
We'll go afishing with seductive, alluring, 
and puzzling subjects: ‘‘ How to Win— 
a Straight Tip’’; ‘‘ Jehoiakim’s Penknife’’; 
‘“ Up a Gum Tree.’’ These are the sort 
of sops we'll be tempted to throw to 
Cerberus. Stooping to conquer. 

In the face of such temptation let us 
refuse deliberately to injure the majesty 
of religion or compromise the dignity of 
the Church. A frothy success may only 
be the advertisement of an underlying 
failure. To superficialise is to sterilise. 
To cheapen is to weaken. If we can’t 
succeed decently let us at least fail decently. 

But there will be no danger of permanent 
failure if in place of a dead tradition we 
are imbued with the power of living 
religion through faith in a living God. 
The time calls for men for whom religion is 
a first-hand, not a second-hand, experience, 
who are as convinced of spiritual reality as 
of their own existence. Inspiration means 
just that passionate conviction which 
turns to convincing passion, which takes 
possession of a man, carries him captive, 
fills him with an overpowering emotion, 
which demands expression. It is God 
alive in man and man alive in God. That 
is what is wanted in pulpit and pew to-day. 
We must get that hold of reality which 
means that reality gets hold of us. Thus 
out of our own religious and spiritual 
experience we shall build up new certainties, 
greater compulsions, and more imperious 
authorities, for the human spirit to-day. 

The old traditions have fallen like faded 
blooms or withered fruit; they have lost 
the magic of their subtle perfume, the 
charm of their erstwhile sweetness ; like 
all natural things they have passed through 
their autumn into their winter. But it 
would be against all reason and analogy 
to infer that, because they have lost their 
potency and died, religion is dead and the 
spiritual universe become impotent. 
Things pass through their divine cycle ; 
and just as one has seen the sere yellow 
leaves of a year gone by, on the hedgerows, 
extruded and dropped by the stirring of 
the new spring’s buds, the life of the coming 
summer, so 1s it with these old forms and 
sanctities of the religious life—behind 
their fall is the present and future ascent 
of the Spirit of God in human minds and 
hearts, the renewal of His ancient life and 
rapture ever young, ever creative, ever- 
lasting, moving on, throwing off the 
limitations it has assumed in man’s finite 
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apprehensions, in order that man might 
recognise it as the unlimited, trust and 
believe in it as the only Eternal and Real, 
and seek 7z¢ itself behind all its temporal 
manifestations ; a Life, a Spirit, both old 
and new, neither old nor new, the deepest 
thing in the movement of the centuries, 
the abiding thing in the flux of generations. 


——_4-—__—— 


THE GOSPEL OF A FREE 
FAITH. 


By tHe Rev. E. Stanuey Russert. 


Most men are more liberal in their 
private faith than in the religion they 
publicly patronise. The advanced point 
of view is felt to be admirable for the man 
of parts, but something a little more 
primitive should be provided for ‘* other 
people.’’ The modern religious man is 
concerned to save the world with something 
that would never do for his own salvation ; 
he wants to organise a more popular type 
of faith, suitable for the lower classes ; 
he seeks to provide a religion for a destitute 
world; and the ‘‘ ordinary man ’’ for 
whom this beneficent work is undertaken 
ought to be very glad to have a fairly 
liberal faith ready provided for him; he 
ought to be glad to accept as true what 
accredited people think advanced enough 
for him ; if he knew his place he would be 
grateful for the cheaper patterns with 
which his betters have kindly decorated 
the walls of his soul; they may not be 
what-‘* We ’’ admire, but they are very 
suitable for the purpose ; if left to them- 
selves ‘‘ ordinary men’’ would think 
outrageously silly things and admire the 
hopelessly vulgar; and ‘‘ We’’ are so 
anxious to save men from exercising their 
naturally degraded powers that we strive 
to effect their salvation by degrading them 
further, even from the exercise of their own 
self-dependence ; we fear their taste in 
fashion, and very properly array them in 
the quiet livery of a righteousness which 
we deem becoming to the lower orders of 
intellect. 

A good many of us would be free to 
confess enough sympathy with this sal- 
vatorial poor law to give us an insight 
into the frame of mind in which it origin- 
ates; but all of us will have sufficient 
feeling for the salvatorially pauperised 
to protest that a belief which is imposed, 
whether by the compact authority of a 
religious body, or by education, or by 
family affection, if it be imposed, is de- 
grading to manhood even though it 
chance to be a safeguard against a perilous 
use of heedom. To grant freedom with a 
possible perdition, or to demand security 
with probable stagnation, has ever been 
the alternative before the directors of 


religious organisation ; and the choice is 


made in accordance with the nature of 
a man’s faith. If he believes that the 
divine elements of life appeal only to men 
who have arrived at an advanced stage of 
spiritual development, and that it is im- 
possible for the worse things of the good 
man to embody the saving attractions of 
God’s goodness for the worse man—then 
he will insist on security; he will refuse 
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the ‘‘ bad man ’’ freedom to worship the 
best he knows because that best is not up 
to the standard of the best of the church 
secretary ; he will insist that every one 
who would worship must worship a good- 
ness which, to many a would-be wor- 
shipper, it is affectation and puerility to 
praise. These men who are against free- 
dom in thought mean to be the real cham- 
pions of ‘‘ Truth ’’; they set right con- 
clusions before all things ; and, naturally 
enough, they take their own conclusions 
as a canon. 

The man of a free faith, however, 
‘considers that the all important thing is for 
each man to think, despite the odds in 
favour of his conclusions being wrong ; we 
are not so immediately concerned to con- 
clude thought rightly as to conduct it 
rightly and sincerely ; the conclusion of a 
thing is its death; and our concern in 
this, as in other matters, is to learn the 
conduct of life rather than the deportment 
of death. The exercise of such faculties 
as go to make a man is the life of a man ; 
and to live is the highest privilege of being ; 
it were better to hang oneself as the result 
of a sincere investigation into the meaning 
of hfe than-to live in the life-long sloth 
of a sleepy mind to the age of one hundred 
and twenty. The end of the first is the 
end of a man, the end of the second is 
but the turning ’of a sod. It is the process 
of living that makes a man a man; in 
youth we are but the beginning of the 
thing we may be, and only the strenuous 
use of the being that we are can develop 
out of us the creature we may aspire 
towards becoming. It is out of our blind 
Truthfulness that we must grow the Truth ; 
out of such fiery passions as we have that 
we must grow the purity we seek, out of 
the better part of our manhood we must 
grow divinity. We are truthful, not 
because we want to know the truth; on 
the contrary, we believe in Truth because 
we find the elements of truthfulness in 
the human mind; we strive to master 
passion not because we want to be pure ; 
we love the idea of purity because we 


passion ; we do not seek the divine because 
we believe in God; we believe in God 
because the whole trend of nature is to 
seek the divine. We believe in perfection 
because of the nature of our imperfections ; 
all we are is subject to the call of mighty 
possibilities, which summon body, mind 
and heart to nobler prowess, clearer 
understanding and more comprehensive 
love. It is Strength, Truthfulness and 
Love we worship because we are strong 
enough to desire strength, truthful enough 
to desire intellectual rectitude, and loving 
enough to desire a wider scope for love. 
We have seen God in visions through 
meditation on the nobler qualities of man, 
and we conceive that in the employment 
of those nobler qualities we exercise the 
very faculties of God. We love these 
faculties not because they are divine ; 
the word “‘ divine ’’ simply signifies that 
they are the natural ‘desire of all nations.” 
They are divine because we love them. 
It is not of importance or concern to man 
that God is strong, or true, or loving ; 
what concerns us is that in the human 
heart Strength, Truthfulness, and Love 
are enshrined as divine. We worship not 
the fruits of strength, truthfulness and 


discover our elemental desire to master’ 
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love, but we worship those divine qualities — 
themselves as they are actually found 
characterising the very processes of life. 
In a word, we recognise that no man comes 
to God save through the divinity incarnate ; 
it is by allegiance to the ill-developed 
qualities of God within us that we can 
come to the grateful appropriation of the 
well-developed qualities of God without. 
Thus the law of our own minds must con- 
trol our thought; we must think in 
accordance with truthfulness rather than 
in accordance with “‘ Truth.’’? To think 
wrongly about God is better than to 
accept without thought a mere conclusion 
concerning Him, for it is the very essence 
of the God we do actually worship, that — 
His nature is communicable to us only in 
the processes of living; in thinking truth-- _ 
fully the divine quality becomes the very _ 
quality*of our own being ; and what matter 
if we go a little out of our way to take a 
walk in the very presence of God; we 
shall rest more at ease in the wayside inn 
of our wrong conclusion after the walk, 
than we could hope to rest at the great 
hostel to which the public automobile 
could have been trusted to take us. 

Thought, however, is not the whole of 
faith. A religious faith dominates all the 
activities of the being; it has a core of 
understanding and a core of emotion ; it 
is twin-hearted ; and a free faith implies 
more than a free belief. It implies a free 
belief which carries with it a freedom of 
heart ; as the mind is released to exercise . hi 
itself in the very thoughts that are native a 
to it, despite the dangers of a wrong con- . 
clusion, so the heart must’ be liberated to 
love the things it finds lovable, and to me 
adore the very things which in their a, 
ineflable beauty do actually draw out the 
soul in praise as the sun calls the blossom 
toasummer bough. But here we hesitate ; 
we have run the risk of freedom of thought 
until we are a Cave of Adullam for the 
curious-minded ; we have paid the price in 
producing a large percentage of minds 
which mistake their freedom-to-think for - 
a freedom-from-thought; we run these _ 


risks because we believe that in the act of = © ~ 
honest thought a man develops within 
him the nature and presence of God. ee 


But when we come to face the freedom of 
feeling we draw back; if men are not 
compelled to feel “‘ rightly ’’ we must 
expect a social chaos! Orthodoxy we 
scout, but orthopathy—God forbid but 
that we should be persons of very right 
feeling ! 

Has a man the right to submit himself 
to the real, honest, sincere desires of his 
heart, to sort them,weigh them, and develop 
them, seeking among them the thing he 
most deeply loves, praising the thing he 
most sincerely admires, and refusing, if 
needs be, allegiance to the things it is 
“‘ right ’? to love and admire? Is it not 
a suggestion of sin to suggest such free- 
dom? Surely that is the question which 
has been asked and answered so often with == 
regard to freedom of mind; it is the old 
alternative—sincerity or propriety. We 
must worship the thing that calls for our . 
worship; end such a worship would 
scarcely take the form of the dull drawl x 
in which we are accustomed to praise : 
‘* Almighty God.’? We must love the 
divine which shines into our eyes and calls 
out the irresistible passion of our own 
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love in return. Such a love will not forget 
communion, even if it has no hour ap- 
pointed for the purpose. We must own up 
how much we love that virility and strength 
which in the stupid profanity of our day 
we call the ‘‘ Devil ’’?; we must cease 
from the forced eilort to constrain our 
hearts to praise the dull idol of ‘‘ right ’’ 
feeling and “‘ right ’’ thought (whom we 


still affect to worship in some hymns), 


and trust our minds and hearts to lead us 
through to the very God they only can 
discover. Freedom cannot be inherited, 
it is proper to the brave; no man dare 
make us afraid, and that is our inhezitance ; 
but liberty is his alone who will dare to be 
free—who will dare to discover and obey, 
in the depths of his own desires and 
aspirations, the inward writing of that 
holy law of which the heart and mind of 
God consist. 


With what a passionate joy does the 
first vision of a free faith baptize a man ! 
How great a change it works in life when 
religion means the honest development of 
those qualities of heart and mind which 
have enabled us to ‘‘ divine ’’ divinity ; 
when we find ourselves free to adore tlie 
thing we naturally do adore, to cultivate 


-pity for the pitiful and ridicule for the 


ridiculous, love for the lovable, praise for 
things that stir us up to praise! What a 
piece of news it will be for the world when 
we are able, out of freedom, to declare 
that the visile ‘“ Devil?’ we admire has 
gone into partnership with the God who 
lacked virility, that ‘‘ Deadly Virtue ” 
has been dethroned together with her 
consort, ‘‘ Deadly Vice,’’ and that the 
straight-ahead living of the life we honestly 
desire to live is the way to hold communion 
with that divine Being of whom we have 
the only revelation we can have in the 
sincere and secret purposes of owr own 
souls. We trust the mind to think; let 
us also trust the heart. Goodness is as 
unsearchable a thing as Truth; but in 
sincerity we are experiencing the living 
heart and mind of God. The highways 
of God have ever run through wildernesses, 
and the Great Highway from bestiality 
to divinity runs through the desert of our 


superstitions, lusts, thoughts, and aspira- 


tions, on through the nature of man into 
the nature of God. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS OANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THN WRITHR’S NAME, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


RELIGION AND THE SUPERNORMAL. 
Sir,—May I reply to one or two of the 


criticisms contained in the two letters 


which have appeared in the INQUIRER 
about my articles on ‘‘ Religion and the 
Supernormal ’’ ? I hardly expected that 
my view of spiritualism would commend 
itself to ardent spiritualists, but Iam 


sorry that Mr. Rix should think my 
‘‘assumptions are not fair.’’ May I 
point out that when I spoke, in my general 
introductory remarks, of harnessing psychic 
forces to serve our petty, utilitarian ends, 
“{ was not referring specially to spiritualism, 
but was thinking rather of our modern 
tendency in the use of mental and clair- 
voyant power. Of this, I believe the 
phrase used to be a true description. The 
spiritualist movement has quite possibly 
stemmed the tide of secularism, and un- 
settled narrow orthodoxy, but my whole 
contention is that it does not substitute 
anything worthy the name of religion. 
Certainly it is ‘* a legitimate field of inquiry 
for all truth-seekers,’’ but I, personally, 
question whether it can be considered as 
‘* a religion of a high order.’? The mere 
fact that, in the nature of things, spiritual- 
ism demands both leisure and culture of 
its devotees, thus excluding the masses 
of wayfaring men who are fools, would 
seem to stultify this claim. 


As regards the letter on spiritual healing, 
T am greatly indebted to the writer for 
her interesting remarks. I do not make 
any fundamental distinction between the 
terms ‘‘ spiritual ’’ and ‘‘ mental’’ heal- 
ing. The results obtained from both 
are identical, and are due to the action of 
one and the same force—the force of 
suggestion. Only the ideas suggested 
are different. In any case, to make any 
such distinction was immaterial to my 
purpose, which was to point out the 
danger of the present tendency to make 
these powers into special culis. (By the 
way, I never used the term ‘‘ pain- 
shunning cults.’’ I said that, in these 
‘* pain-shunning days,’’ healing cults were 
popular.) Cults of spiritual healing seem 
to me in no way less a perversion of in- 
trinsically valuable and beneficent gifts 
than cults of mental healing. Indeed 
because religious ideas are suggested, they 
are more dangerous to religion, and 
lay themselves open to Dr. Inge’s recent 
gibe that ‘‘ the medicine man is reappear- 
ing as a faith healer and making a good 
income. Christian Science churches and 
hotels at Lourdes do a roaring trade. 
Priests are overjoyed at the unexpected 
boom in their earliest line of business.’’ 
Christ and his disciples never isolated 
their gifts. Indeed, the general tendency 
to do so on the part of the curious crowd, 
who cared not for the Life revealed, but 
only for the material benefits gained, was 
a constant source of regret and disappoint- 
ment to the Master. That the control of 
mind over matter is subservient to other 
elements in Christianity must be acknow- 
ledged: by all who believe that, though 
“it takes a soul to move a body,’’ the 
primary business of religion is not with the 
bodily, but with the spiritual life. So long 
as religion is occupied in “‘ blasting 
rock’’ (which is often her initial task), 
the ‘‘ explosive foree ’’ contained in the 
control of mind (or spirit!) over matter 
must remain her best instrument. ‘‘ Our 
friend the pickaxe’’ is not in it at all. 
But directly she starts upon the work 
for which she really exists, that of building 
a fair and beautiful bridge from the human 
to the divine, mere destructive tools 
become subservient to constructive ones, to 
a hundred wonderful and delicate imple- 
ments which at last raise a structure by 


which it becomes possible to enter into 
“life upon, the spiritual plane.”’ 

As to your correspondent’s remark on 
physical pain, it seems to me that as long 
as we are in the body it is bound to exist. 
It is too inextricably bound up with the 
natural facts of birth and death, for 
instance, ever to be entirely supplanted 
by spiritual suffering, as it certainly was 
not supplanted in the life of Christ (the 
alternative reading of the Hebrew word 
translated ‘‘ grief ’’ in Isaiah li. is ‘* sick- 
ness.’’) At the same time, Ido not ques- 
tion that mental suffering is infinitely 
more difficult to bear, and leads us, per- 
haps, nearer to Calvary. But the two 
cannot be separated. The very fact of 
the control of mind over matter means 
that so long as we have bodies mental 
Suffering must react upon them, and 
produce physical suffering. Where there 
is most love there is most suffering—of 
both kinds. Thus they were mingled in 
the life of Christ, who submitted to hunger 
and thirst and weariness and nervous 
exhaustion for the love he bore mankind, 
before he entered upon the combined 
physical and spiritual torture of Calvary. 

In conclusion, I regret if my article 
conveyed the impression that I was wholly 
out of sympathy with the modern revival 
of healing powers. On the contrary, I 
regard it as a most hopeful sign of re- 
awakening faith. Only the movement 
needs to be guided on right lines, lest we 
become as men who linger in the pleasant 
backwater of some mighty river, rejoicing 
in the fruitfulness and verdure which its 
passage leaves, instead of committing 
ourselves to its broad bosom, and seeking, 
with it, the infinite sea.—Yours, &c., 


VY. E. CRrarer. 
Shanklin, June 10. 


—-—_—- 


THE HUMAN AND THE DIVINE. 


Sir,—It will probably please V. D. 
Davis if I confess, in answer to his letter 
on ‘‘ The right use of words,’’ to having 
said exactly what I am reported to have said, 
and I am quite prepared, after having read 
his or her letter, to say 1t again—with added 
emphasis; for it as adequately represents 
my convictions and personal acceptances 
as anything I ever said. I don’t blame 
him for protesting if he doesn’t feel as I do. 
He should. That’s the way we get to 
truth—by adjuration and protest.. The 
statement I made is true for me, and hence 
can hardly be mischievous. It’s well that 
V. D. Davis puts in ‘‘it seems to me.”’ 

But now, is it true that we feel our- 
selves to be separate isolated personal 
items ?—for that’s what V. D. Davis’ 
contention comes to. He says, *‘ Our life, 
with all its mystery, is not of ourselves ?’— 
then, “« We know we are not the Absolute.” 
Well, how do you get this ‘‘ mystery not 
ourselves,’? and not be the Absolute ? 
For the mystery not ourselves is still ‘‘ our 
life’? ‘‘ God is the deepest reality of 
our life,’’ he says again. Precisely ! Then 
why deny it? Why not take the great 
truth for all it ig worth? What is the 
difference between saying ‘‘I am God ”’ 
and ‘‘ God is the deepest reality of our 
life,’ or ‘‘ It is the strength of the Eternal 
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that quickens us in our obedience ”’ ? 
I think my phrase has the merit of brevity, 
but it means the same thing. Again, 
“« Tf we know anything we know that we 
are not the Absolute.’? And how do we 
know that ? Must we not know (1) our- 
selves, (2) The Absolute, and then judge 
between the two? But is there anything 
outside the Absolute ?—because, if so, then 
it seems to me (useful phrase !) the Abso- 
lute is not absolute. I’m afraid I do not 
know I am not the Absolute. Ido know— 
or apprehend, or realise, or accept, or “ get ” 
—that my apparent individuation leads 
down from the point of isolation in expres- 
sion into that in which all its value is 
amalgamated with all else, not lost but 
saved in that amalgam—and that amalgam 
is my reality in whom I live and move and 
have my being. ‘ 

IT am not a believer in absorption—I 
don’t believe we were ever separated to 
be absorbed. I do not speak of ‘‘ sparks 
of the Divine ’’ any more than I speak 
of ‘‘ bits of Deity ’’ or, for the matter of 
that, ‘‘ pounds of God.’’ It’s all the 


vulgar product of this materialistic method | 


of parcelling God out, distributing the 
Infinite—and I am sorry to say I don’t 
think Professor Hy. Jones does go any 
higher. His article, which I remember 
reading, puts me in one place, and God in 
another ; and somehow I, whom he made, 
am not He. There is space or lapse 
between us; I can lose him or find him, 
and so on. No! It doesn’t help me. 
It’s too far off, too cold. I want a God 
whom I never lose. I must be God—for 
that’s the only guarantee of any God at 
all for me.—Yours, &c., 
DonaLpD G. FRASER. 

Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, June 4, 1914. 


eT 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 
SprctaL APPEAL FOR £50,000. 


Sir,—On behalf of the Special Com- 
mittee for the above object, we have the 
utmost gratification in reporting that the 
appeal has met with a splendid success. 
The total promises amount to £50,938. 
From this we have had to write off £500 
in consequence of lamented deaths. In 
addition £109 have been secured in new 
and increased annual subscriptions. 

No further appeal will, of course, be 
made. But we have reason to believe 
that some friends, who have not yet 
contributed, desire to be associated with 
this memorable enterprise. If so, we 
shall be delighted to hear from them as 
soon as possible. In a short time we 
hope to send to each contributor a com- 
plete list of Donors with a statement of 
accounts. The Committee has already 
decided to hand over to the Treasurer 
of the Sustentation Fund £43,500, and 
we shall continue to transfer further sums 
as they come in. Donors are requested 
to pay their instalments to our Treasurer, 
Mr. Monks. 

It has indeed been a real joy to us to 
be the channel of such splendid beneficence 
for an object of such vital importance to 
our Churches. It has been an immense 
encouragement to find our laity so devoted 
in their loyalty to our Church life, and so 
true in their attachment to our Ministry. 
The ministers themselves appreciate this 
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most keenly, and many of them will go 
on their way rejoicing, able to do better 
work through knowing that a less inade- 
quate, and, what is of perhaps greater 
importance, a less precarious provision 
is made for efficient and faithful service. 
On their behalf, as well-as on that of the 
Committee, we desire to record a gratitude 
deeply felt. 

One further word must be added in 
recognition of the splendid spirit mani- 
fested in the union of all our people in 
laying this gift on the altar of our church 
life. Of happiest omen has been the 
close alliance between the National Con- 
ference and the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. They have marched 
together under a single banner. Hence the 
triumph of the common cause. Te Dewm 
laudamus. Si sic semper ! 

Huecu R. Ratusone, Chairman. 

H. Enrretp Dowson, Vice-Chawman. 

F. W. Monks, Hon. Treasurer, Stone- 
croft, Warrington. 

James Harwoop, Hon, Secretary, 60, 
Howitt-road, Hampstead, London, 


——$—$<————— 


HELP FOR THE BLIND. 


Srr,—I have listened with interest not 
unmixed with indignation to the letter 
which appeared in your issue of May 21, 
with reference to Mr. Pearson’s effort to 
cheapen Braille literature. Sentiments 
similar to those embodied in this letter 
come to one’s ears from time to time, 
though perhaps they do not often appear 
in the public press, and as a blind person 
I should like to contradict them. It is not 
true that the majority of blind people 
are not fond of reading. When such a 
statement as that is made it suggests 
that our intellects are inferior to those 
of our sighted brothers and sisters, which 
is another fallacy. Of course, there are 
dull blind people as well as dull sighted 
people, but is Mr. Pearson’s scheme to be 
dubbed ‘‘crazy’’ because a few will 
Teceive no benefit from it? As a general 
rule reading is the greatest pleasure 
a blind person has. But books do not 
merely give pleasure. From them we 
learn, without them we are in gross ignor- 
ance. Few blind people are wealthy 
enough to pay a reader, and, up to the 
present time, the amount of Braille litera- 
ture has been wholly inadequate for the 
needs of the blind. This hampers educa- 
tion, cripples our outlook in life, and 
makes us incompetent to take our place as 
ably as we ought to do among our sighted 
friends. The scheme which Mr. Pearson 
is organising is a daring one. It is unique 
in character, its great object being to give 
us the same chance of reading good litera- 
ture which sighted people enjoy. I wish 
the head of the institution whom Mr. 
Buckland mentions would gather his men 
together and tell them that Braille books 
were to be had as cheaply as printed ones, 
and if he could make them fully understand 
that such a thing was possible I think the 
result would be different from what he 
expects, unless the people are already 
prejudiced against the scheme. I am fully 
aware that books are not the only require- 
ments of the blind, but they are a great 
necessity, and Mr. Pearson deserves the 
hearty thanks of all blind people for the 
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gallant way in which he has come forward — 
and brought our case before the public. 
I should like to add that he has able men 
to help him, and not ‘‘ broken-down 
curates and briefless barristers.’’? Anyone_ 
who has ever heard the Blind Chaplain of 
the National Institute preach will agree 2 
that he is a very eloquent speaker, and = 
shows no signs of feeblenes3.— Yours, &c. 


Mase. GREEN. — 
23, Gloucester-road, Regent's Park, N.W., 
June 4, 1914. a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIivrersity Press :—The 
Philosophy of Biology: J. Johnstone. 9s. - 
net. Harrington and his Oceana: H. F, 
Russell Smith. 6s. 6d. net. Know your own 
Mind: William Glover. 2s. net. Philo- 
sophy: Whatitis: F. B. Jevons. 2s. net. 

Messrs. Cassent & Co., Lrp.:—Give us i 
White Men: Edited by Pearkes Withers. Is. = 
net. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lp: :-— 
Edward Dowden’s Letters. 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Maomintan & Co., Lip. :—Work 
and Wealth: J. A. Hobson. 8s. 6d. net. 
Macaulay’s History of England. Vol. III. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Metuurn & Co. :—Love’s Coming 
of Age: Edward Carpenter. Is. net. 

Sunpay ScHoozt Association :—Home 
Prayers for Young People: W. G. Tarrant 
Is. 


Be Se 


THREE important articles by Father 
Adderley, the Rev. J. M. Thompson, and 
Mr. Archibald Weir, dealing with present 
controversies in the Church of England, 
will appear in the July issue of the Hubbert ie 
Journal. The issue will also contain 
articles on mysticism by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s and the Hon. Bertrand Russell. 4 


FOR THE CHILDREN. © 


eee 


THE ANGEL IN THE MARBLE. ‘% 


I once read-a story of a sculptor who 
was out walking with a friend. On their 
way they came to a quarry whence men 
were digging blocks of marble. There was ~ a 
one block of a very curious shape, and the 
sculptor stopped to examine it, and then 
he bought it and ordered it to be sent to 
his studio. His friend thought him foolish 
to buy a piece so irregular and rough 
and cornery. Months passed, and he 
received a message asking him to come - 
to the sculptor’s work-room. There he 
found a most beautiful angel cut from 
shining white marble. Then the sculptor 
told him it had been cut from the block 
he had despised. ‘‘ You only saw the 
ugly-shaped block that day,’’ said the _ 
sculptor, ‘‘ but I saw the angel in the is 
marble.’’ There is a tale, too, something — 
like this of Michael Angelo, the Italian 
sculptor, perhaps the greatest sculptor who s 
ever lived. He was once ordered to carve ‘ 
a statue from a block which someone else | 
had hacked all out of shape. He did not 
stop to grumble about the awkwardness, 
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but set to work with chisel and mallet 


and made a statue of David after he had 
killed Goliath the giant, a statue so perfect 
that for four hundred years it has been 
wondered at and admired by all who have 
seen it, and is still one of the great treasures 
of Italy. . 

This is very much like the story of poor 
Michael Angelo’s own life. Others did the 
most they could to spoil it, but he never 
gavein. People engaged him to do work 
for them, but when he was half-way through 
it altered their minds and would not have 
him finish, nor even pay him for what he 
had done. The Pope set him to super- 
intend the quarrying of marble at Carrara, 
work which another man could have done 
quite well, while Michael Angelo longed to 
be at his sculpture. His lazy father and 
quarrelsome brothers were always begging 
from him. Many of his finest works were 
injured or destroyed in the frequent fight- 
ing of the time. Yet through it all he 
worked steadily on, doing his best always. 
When he was starting his beloved sculpture 
again the Pope ordered him to leave it 
and to paint the roof of the Sistine Chapel. 
Michael begged to be excused, saying that 
painting was not his trade, and that 
Raphael would do it better. The Pope 
insisted, and again Michael Angelo did his 
best. Some of the letters he wrote may 
still be read, and they show how much 
trouble he had at this time. He was 
cheated and annoyed by those who pro- 
fessed to help him. The Pope gave him 
no money, he was often ill. Yet he per- 
severed, and in four and a half years the 
great roof was covered with magnificent 
paintings. So all through his long life 
he refused to let trouble or sickness spoil 
his life and his work. He was always 
making a statue out of the spoilt marble. 

Are not these stories good for us? We 
may think of our lives as blocks of marble 
which we may shape into beautiful forms. 
There is an angel in every one of us, only 
we must take care to let the angel grow, 
and not let the wild beast part of us 
become the master. For, after all, I 
expect angels are just perfect men and 
women and children, and it is part of our 
business here to make ourselves perfect. 


“We often say we could do so*much better 


if we were somewhere else, and that it is 
other people who make us naughty. It’s 
like the old story of Adam, who said Eve 
made him eat the apple. But we don’t 
think much of Adam’s excuse, and I am 
sure you will agree that Michael Angelo, 
who refused to let others spoil his work 
or his life, was much grander. I wonder 
which you are like? Do you let things 
round you spoil your work? I’m sorry to 
say I know one boy, and not a very small 
one either, who lets anything spoil his 
lessons. Kven a fly can doit! When he 
leaves and goes to work, as he must do 
soon, he will find that his unlearnt lessons 
and his ignorance will hinder him from 
getting on as he should do. 

And I knew a girl who used to get into 
dreadful passions and scream and fight 
because her brother teased her. Of course, 
I don’t think much of her brother for 
plagueing her, but if only she had _ re- 
membered that it was just the spoiling of 
the outside of the marble! Her best 
plan would have been to take care that it 
should not spoil her life. It would have 


helped if she had remembered Jesus, and 
that when men called him names, and 
struck him, and even spit on him, he never 
answered back, until, at the last, when they 
crucified him, he was able to pray to his 
Father to forgive them. He never allowed 
anyone to spoil his life. It was said of 
him that he was like a block of stone, 
which was despised and rejected by the 
builders at first, but afterwards found to 
be so good and strong that at last it was 
made the corner-stone. 

And we must remember, too, that there 
is an angel in each of the people round us. 
Itseems very hard to believe it sometimes. 
Of course, we all know how very nice we 
can be ourselves, but we don’t always 
realise that other people, right inside, are 
quite as nice as we are. Something 
perhaps has spoilt them outside, but if we 
are just loving and helpful to them we 
shall find there is beauty underneath. 
In one of our prisons the other day a 
man was shut up in a punishment cell for 
striking a warder. He was not at all 
a pleasant-looking man, and the jailers 
only saw the wild beast in him, fierce and 
cunning. But there were some mice in 
the cell, and they saw more. They saw 
in him the Angel of Love, and fearlessly 
they ran up his arms and round his neck. 
A gentleman who visited the jail, taught 
by the mice, also saw the Angel. He 
spoke kindly of the man’s pets, and his 
kind words broke through the hard, ugly 
outside of the poor prisoner and reached 
his heart, so that he sobbed out his repent- 
ance. We hope in the future he will be 
able to carve his life into something good 
and beautiful, and show the world the 
angel which is in him as it is in each one 
of us. 

EMMELINE Davy. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


-THE proceedings of the Whitsuntide 
Assembly were resumed on Thursday 
morning last week, when the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association was held at Hssex Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. George H. 
Leigh. There was a large attendance of 
the members of the Association. 

The Secretary, the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, and the Treasurer, Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke, submitted the annual 
report and statement of accounts, the 
Treasurer remarking that with an income 
down to £6,194 the Association had still 
managed to live within its means. This, 
however, was largely owing to the fact 
that during the absence of the Secretary 
in Canada some of the publishing engage- 
ments of the Committee had been in 
abeyance, and estimated expenses had 
thus been postponed. The subscriptions 


were down £170; and the large donations, 


including one of. £1,000, given in 1903, 
and contingent on the promise of a number 


of other special subscriptions, had now 
come to an end. If that income could be 
restored it would be spent in missionary 
work. He had pleasure in announcing 
the completion of the Sustentation Fund, 
which had reached the sum of £52,025, 
including interest to the amount of £1,669. 
They congratulated the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson on the successful accomplishment 
of this undertaking; and when the Fund 
became fully operative it would have the 
effect of setting free some portion of the 
funds of the Association for increased 
missionary efforts. 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson acknowledged 
the congratulations on the completion of 
the Fund, and mentioned the share taken 
in the work by the Treasurer, Mr. F. W. 
Monks, and the Secretary, the Rev. J. 
Harwood. Mr. Dowson said that when he 
was President of the National Conference 
two things were before his mind, one of 
which was that the Association and the 
Conference should work together as one 
man; and this money, however hard they 
might have begged, would never have 
been obtained unless that union had been 
made real. 

The President, in moving the adoption of 
the reports, also joined in the congratula- 
tions on the completion of the fund, and 
then referred to some of the special features 
of the Association's work. He spoke 
highly of the Pioneer Preachers’ move- 
ment and of the Van Mission, and pro- 
ceeded to emphasise the importance of 
active co-operation among our organisa- 
tions, which he believed would be in the 
general interest of the Unitarian body. © 
The position and leadership of ministers, 
and their relation to men and affairs, 
were also discussed, as well as the 
dependence of the Association upon the 
co-operation of the churches up and down 
the country. 

The Rev. E. Savell Hicks, of Dublin, 
seconded the adoption of the reports in a 
few words of hearty appreciation of the 
work of the Association, and strongly 
urged the importance of more publicity 
being given to the church services. 

On the motion of Dr. Blake Odgers, 
seconded by Mr. F. W. Monks, Mr. Leigh 
was thanked for his services as President 
during 1913-14, and Mr. J: F. L. Brunner, 
M.P., was elected for the ensuing year. 
The retiring President then referred to the 
interest he had found in the work of the 
Association, which he hoped and expected 
he would be able still to retain; and the 
new President said he had taken the office 
very largely because his father (Sir John 
Brunner) had filled the office some years 
ago. But as even hereditary institutions 
had to justify themselves in this country, 
it would be his duty to justify his accept- 
ance of the office. 

The Committee and officers were then 
elected, as follows :—Chairman of the 
Committee, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant ; 
treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke ; 
auditors, Mr. H. Gimson and Mr. KH. 
Furnival Jones ; Committee, Mrs. Bartram, 
Mr. G. W. Brown, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., Miss Clephan, the Rev. C. Hargrove, 
the Rev. J. Harwood, Mr. Charles 
Hawksley, Miss Herford, Mr. R. P. Jones, 
Mr. H. B. Lawford, Mr. F. W. Monks, 
Mr. R. M. Montgomery, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr. Percy 
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Preston, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Mr. A. H. 
Punnett, the Rev. C. J. Street, Miss Tagart, 
Mr. A. A. Tayler, Mr. Harold Wade, Mrs. 
Wooding. The Rev. Charles Roper, who 
retires from the Committee on his removal 
to West Kirby, was elected a member of 
the Council. ak 

Mr. Percy Preston, Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant were ap- 
pointed representatives of the Association 
on the Board of Management of the Sus- 
tentation Fund. 

It was agreed that the Committee should 
take steps to secure the incorporation of 
the Association, so that its property may 
in future be vested without the necessity 
of appointing and re-appointing trustees. 

A resolution on the Hundred Years of 
Peace between this country and America 
was then submitted by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant. The resolution prayed that 
future differences should be settled, should 
they arise, by an appeal to reason and 
conscience and never again by the bar- 
barous arbitrament of the sword. Mr. 
Tarrant hoped the occasion of this cele- 
bration might arouse the attention of 
people in all parts of the world to the 
futile war system of negotiation. He 
rejoiced that many of our compatriots 
had taken a leading part in promoting 
sentiments of peace between the two 
countries, and recalled the step forward 
in favour of arbitration at the instance 
of Mr. Taft. 

The next resolution expressed sympathy 
with men and women who in all lands 
are striving to promote pure religion and 
perfect liberty, and offered a welcome to 
the representatives of kindred organisa- 
tions. Prior to the passing of the resolu- 
tion a letter of greeting from Bishop 
Ferencz, of the Hungarian Unitarian 
churches, was read, in which he expressed 
the fraternal interest of Transylvanian 
Unitarians in the prosperity of their 
English brethren. 

Thanks were voted to the local treasurers 
of the Association for their efforts in 
collecting subscriptions, and to the con- 
gregations for the annual collections in 
aid of the funds of the Association ; to the 
Rev. Alfred Hall, preacher of the Annual 
Sermon ; the congregation at Islington for 
the use of the chapel, and to friends in 
London who had extended hospitality to 
delegates and visitors; and a welcome 
was also offered to the following new 
ministers who had entered on their duties 
in our religious community since the last 
annual meeting :—The Rev. HE. G. Evans, 
Dudley ; the Rev. E. T. Evans, Aberdare ; 
the Rev. J. C. Flower, Sale; the Rev. J. 
Hinkins, Accrington; the Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, Pendleton ; the Rev. D. B. Martin, 
Finchley ; the Rev. A. V. Moody, Hors- 
ham ; the Rev. R. F. Rattray, Liverpool ; 
and the Rev. J. W. Saunders, Liverpool. 

Mr. J. C. Warren had given notice of his 
intention to move a resolution in favour 
of instituting a committee for the purpose 
of collecting and safeguarding historical 
matter relating to our churches, and 
empowering the Association to take the 
necessary steps to give effect to the 
resolution. He spoke of similar societies 
in other bodies, and mentioned that the 
Rev. Alexander Gordon was a member of 
the Council of the Congregationalist Society 
and wrote for that body. The Friends 
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had such a society as well as the Baptists, 
and also the English Presbyterians. He 
believed the effort would be of much use. 
Some dozen years ago the National Con- 
ference was asked to take the matter up, 
and he (Mr. Warren) was appointed a 
member of the committee, but he had 
never been able to obtain any information 
as to whether meetings would be held. 
Hence his action in approaching the 
Association. 

Mr. Warren’s proposal was warmly 


-welecomed, and several speakers spoke 


as to the necessity for such a piece of 
work being undertaken. Miss Tagart 
seconded the resolution, and referred to the 
interest evoked by the collection of his- 
torical memorials made at Birmingham on 
the occasion of the Conference there. The 
Rev. A. Hall and the Rev. A. H. Shelley 
also supported; the Rev. A. Hurn dis- 
sented on the ground that the Association 
business was to make history, not to 
preserve its records. The Secretary, how- 
ever, pointed to the rules which would 
cover the proposed action, and urged that 
it would help to preserve the civil rights of 
the churches if the records themselves 
were preserved. He mentioned that the 
Association had spent nearly £100 in 
legal expenses during last year in order 
to prevent a small poor chapel being 
filched from us. Had the records been 
easily available it would have saved the 
Association perhaps half that expenditure. 
The Revs. W. W. C. Pope and S. A. 
Mellor also supported the proposal, and 
the resolution was carried without. dis- 
sentient. 


Missionary WorK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


A conference on the missionary work 
of the Association had been announced, 
with addresses by the chairman of the 
Foreign and Colonial Committee (the Rev. 
Charles. Hargrove), the Home Mission 
Committee (Mr. Roland P. Jones), and the 
Publications Committee (Mrs. Wooding). 
Time, however, did not permit Mrs. 
Wooding to tell the story of what had 
been done by her committee, and the two 
other addresses were also shortened. A 
remark of Mr. Hargrove’s, to the effect 
that the difficulty in the way of the Foreign 
Committee’s work arose from the want of 
knowledge on the part of many of their 
supporters as to what is heing done, 
apples almost equally to the whole 
operations of the Association, and we 
commend a careful perusal of the annual 
report to those who care to see how far 
the operations of the Association extend, 
and how necessary it is that the resources 
available for the work should be main- 
tained. . s 
_ The Rev. Charles Hargrove mentioned 
many of the lands to which the Association 
sends assistance, and its active co-opera- 
tion with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in efforts for the dissemination and 
maintenance of Unitarianism and liberal 
religion generally in Europe and the 
Colonies, as well as in remote parts 
of the world where pure religion is 
striving to express itself. He spoke 
particularly of the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie’s mission to Canada, and hoped 
men would be found willing to respond to 
the call for service there. He knew the 
men were wanted at home as well; but 
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he urged that we gained by what we gave ; 
otherwise he would have had no part in the 
work. What we gave was very small 
compared with the great efforts of the 
other denominations; but it was right 
that we should do all we could. 

Mr. Roland P. Jones pointed ‘out that 


the object of the Conference was that 


suggestions might be forthcoming from the 
members of the Association. This was 


‘particularly so in regard to’ the Home 


Mission work. He defined the relation 
of the Pioneer Preachers to the Associa- 
tion, and proceeded to discuss the effects 
that the raising of the new Sustentation 
Fund might have upon the operations 
of the Association. One of these was 
the removal of the burden of supporting 
fully established churches. But if people — 
assumed that because of the success of the 
Fund they might reduce their subscriptions 
to the Association, then no one would be 
better off. He hoped, in regard to the 
new Historical Society, that some sort of 
architectural branch might be formed. 
In the Headquarters at Beacon-street, in 
Boston, they had on the walls photographs 
of all the churches in the country. De- 
claring himself to be still under the im- 
pressions of his American visit, Mr. Jones 
protested against the habit at home of 
conferring too much about ourselves. We 
are using up a great deal of energy, he 
urged, which might more profitably be 
diverted into active missionary work. It 
was possible to get into a position like 
that of Mark Twain’s Mississippi steamer, 
which had to stop the engines when it 
wanted to whistle. We want to get out 
of the habit of too frequently feeling our 
pulse; and to embark instead on some 
solid and romantic missionary work. In 


the history of the Mansford-street Mission 


they had the record of the work of Mr. S. 
W. Preston and Mr. David Martineau. 
That was a wildly romantic experiment, 
and perhaps nowadays we should shrink 
from anything of the sort. But we ought 
to do some really rash thing that might 
not succeed at all. In any case it was 
better than a too cautious and tentative 
policy. He hoped the- outcome of the 
request that had been sent to the local 
societies. would result in such practical 
suggestions that during the coming winter 
they might be able to launch out in new 
directions. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley spoke in support 
of the Historical Society, and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. A. Charlesworth, who 
suggested that in any new missionary work 
the Association should adopt a policy of 
concentration on a particular district, 
rather than diffusion of its energies over a 
number of areas simultaneously. The 
Rev. Thos. Paxton advocated holiday 
services abroad; and the Rev. H. H. 
Dowson showed. how in the Hast Cheshire 
district they could find room for all the 
funds which the Association hoped to 
have at its disposal for the new work. 
The Rev. H. B. Smith urged the necessity 
for a Chapel Building Loan Fund, free of 
interest, and Mr. Jones intimated that for 
London such a fund was already in exist- 
ence. = 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, chairman of 
the Executive Committee, wound up the 
discussion ; expressed regret that the time 
had not allowed any discussion of the 
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publication department, and hoped that 
next year there would be a great move 
forward in all the work of the Association. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE SOCIAL 
SERVICE UNION. 
'DR. CARLYLE ON SOCIAL UNREST. 


THE annual meeting was held on the 
afternoon of the 14th inst., the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson in the chair. Miss 
C. Gittins submitted the annual report. 


_ Among other interesting items it referred 


to the formation of branches, that at 
Birmingham being a large one, and to the 


establishment of the Council of Christian. 


Witnesses, which aimed to draw together 
all those who felt that the spirit of Chris- 
tianity should be applied to every relation 
of life. The Union had taken part in the 
gathering at Swanwick, and hoped to do 
so again this summer. 

Mr. Weiss submitted the Treasurer’s 
report, which showed funds in hand. 

Resolutions were passed adopting the 
reports, thanking the retiring oflicers, and 
appointing officers and committee for the 
ensuing year. 

Miss Lucas moved and Mr. R. Robinson 
seconded the following resolution, which 
was carried :—‘* Holding as Christians that 
the individual life of every person is sacred 
and that it is therefore intolerable for any 
department of our industry to be carried 
out under conditions which involve the 
misery and want of the labourer, we believe 
it to be the fundamental Christian prin- 
ciple of wages that the first charge upon 


' any industry should be the proper main- 


tenance of the labourer, and we therefore 
declare our adhesion to the principle of 
the living wage, and pledge ourselves 
to co-operate in promoting its extended 
application in whatever way we can, both 
by our private and public action.’ 

The Chairman then called upon Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle to address them. As chairman 
of the Committee of Manchester College, 
Oxford, he regarded Dr. Carlyle as his 
near neighbour, and he rejoiced. at the 
goodwill indicated by the presence of 
Dr. Carlyle among them that afternoon, 
and also of Dean Inge on the previous day, 

Dr. A. J. Carlyle said he fully shared in 
the neighbourly regard expressed by the 
Chairman. Unless they as Christian people 
could combine together, they had no 
right to expect any share in the applica- 
tion of their principles to practical life 
which was coming. By co-operating to- 
gether for practical ends they got over 
many other difficulties. It was not his 
intention to speak to them of the applica- 
tion of the principles of religion to social 
life on that occasion, but rather to point 


_ out the form of certain difficulties which had 


arisen during the last four or five years. 
Sometimes he thought we missed the 
meaning of what was happening by not 
putting things together. What, he asked, 
are the causes of the present troubles in 
the industrial world ? The chief cause, he 
thought, was the steady advance in the 
price of commodities, while wages had 


stopped rising in proportion. It had 


been stated that the difference was as much 


ne 


as 15 or 20 per cent. against the worker, 
though this was doubted by some. In 
consequence of this the policy of concilia- 
tion had broken down. The authority of 
the labour leaders, who, it should be recog- 
nised, had always stood for conciliation, 
had weakened, and the rank and file were 
now against conciliation. However much 
we may deplore this we must at least 
allow that it is natural. While adequate 
wages could be secured by peaceful means 
all was well, but when conciliation failed 
other measures must be.adopted. It was 
well that the public should know that the 
policy of the labour leaders had been for 
peace. Now Syndicalism was coming to 
the front. It was a word difficult to 
define, but for practical purposes it might 
be regarded as a reversion to the revolu- 
tionary principles of forty years ago. We 
may deplore this, we may feel it our duty 
to resist these forces, but we should do 
wrong to undervalue the cause of them. 
And the first and most disquieting indica- 
tion is not the general strike. He saw 
no signs of any attempt at a general strike, 
but the ‘‘ sympathetic strike,’’ whereby 
workers not immediately affected by the 
dispute thought it their duty to join in. 
This was disconcerting, and the results 
social confusion. Moreover, he was afraid 
that the practice would tend to grow. 
Again from our point of view we may 
regard this as wrong-headed, but we must 
also own that it is very magnanimous of 
the workers and shows a growing sense of 
solidarity on their part, and the recognition 
that it is the duty of the strong to stand 
by the weak. They were learning that 
they were members of society. Then 
another truth has flashed upon the workers 
and society alike, one that should have 
been recognised long ago if we had been 
consistent thinkers, namely, that society is 
really in the hands of the workers, that only 
a few forms of industry have to be suspended 
and the whole social system is put out of 
gear. On account of this we have during 
the last few years witnessed Government 
interference. Further difficulties may be 
looked, for in this direction. Again we 
may deplore the facts, and point out that 
the workers themselves are the first to 


sufier, but at the same time we must own. 


that they take it very patiently, and do 
not fume like the average middle class man. 
He was no prophet of evil, but these were 
serious matters, though he did not say 
there was no way out. The facts must 
be faced, however, and while he was not 
there to advocate any system, it seemed 
inevitable that a larger control of industry 
would have to be undertaken by society. 
Once it was thought that Government 
would only have to deal with sweated 
industries, but it was evident that other 
sections must be controlled by it. Some- 
thing might be lost thereby, but there 
would also be a gain. In the end the only 
solution could be that the nation must 
become a great Christian society, governed 
by the great Christian ideals which were 
summed up in love to God and love to 
man. 

The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, in moving 
a vote of thanks, said that one thing was 
certain, that the workers were convinced 
of the utter futility of Parliament to help 
them. 

The Rev. Stanley A. Mellor, in seconding, 


recalled his Oxford days, when, perhaps 
all unknown to the lecturer, he had learned 
from him the first steps in social service. 
The problem of the submerged tenth 
and the problem of the skilled worker 
were two separate questions. In dealing 
with the latter they must never forget that 
they were dealing with personalities. 


THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


THE anniversary meetings of the Unit- 
arian Temperance Association were held 
on Friday, June 5. The Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, the President, was in the chair, 
and in the course of his address extended 
a cordial welcome to those who were 
for the first time taking an active share 
in temperance work. The younger genera- 
tion ought to be heartened to go onand 
make their own lives happier and the 
world better by their efforts. Among 
the many reasons which made him in 
earnest about temperance work he men- 
tioned the sad fact that in the course of 
his own experience he had known six 
ministers whose work had been rendered 
ineffective, and their lives dishonoured, 
because they had succumbed to the fatal 
habit of intemperance. With their dis- 
graee they were all besmirched, for they 
were all members one of another, and 
most people could match this experience, 
no matter to what group or section of 
society they belonged. He pleaded that 
all present, whatever their position might 
be, should try to stem this great evil, 
however insidiously and seductively it was 
presented to them, and as far as possible 
use their efforts so that the rising generation 
might be protected against its tempta- 
tions. He recommended them to equip 
themselves by procuring Mr. Guy Hayler’s 
“* Prohibition Advance in all Lands,”’ 
which was full of valuable information 
about the progress of the Temperance 
cause all over the world. 

The Rev. Dr. Crooker, President of the- 
American Unitarian Temperance Society, 
said he brought the meeting good tidings 
from America. They. had in his country 
at the present time a Cabinet committed 
by personal practice to total abstinence, 
and they had recently had two weddings 
in the White House at which no wine was 
drunk. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
who drew a good many gibes upon him- 
self when he explained at the beginning 
of his term of office that he was a total 
abstainer, had won the respect of the 
nation, and the Secretary of the Navy had 
recently issued an order abolishing the 
officers’ wine mess. The grog ration they 
had abolished at the close of the Civil 
War. It was a great thing to have a 
national administration committed, not in 
theory but by personal preference, in a 
purely simple but earnest way, to the 
position which they themselves occupied. 
The law was also helping them in their 
struggle, all through the industrial world 
the temperance cause was mightily effec- 
tive, and it was a significant thing that 
one of the most influential newspapers in 
America, the Chicago Record Herald, had 
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just recently made a public declaration 
that they would no longer print liquor 
advertisements in their columns. Other 
newspapers had done something of the 
sort, but none with the prominence of the 
Record Herald. In addition to this the 
doctors and druggists of America were 
seriously considering whether they could 
not eliminate brandy and whiskey from 
the pharmacopeeia of the country. The 
best doctors were no longer using it 
themselves. In almost all cases alcohol 
was more harmful than good, and gave 
not life but death. There was; however, 
a feature of the situation which was 
perplexing and troubling many people, 
namely, that in the last few years the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor in America 
ver capita of the population had increased 
faster than the growth of the population, 
the latter being a little over 2 per cent., 
the former a little under 4 per cent. This 
fact is taken advantage of by men engaged 
in the drink trade, who say that as the 
‘dry ’’ territory increases the consump- 
tion of liquor also increases. There were 
many things which had to be taken into 
account in regard to this state of things, 
for instance, the use of alcohol in industries, 
which had greatly increased. Thousands 
and thousands of gallons were used every 
year in the orange growing districts where 
frost-bitten oranges are subjected to an 
alcohol bath. Then, again, the city popu- 
lation was everywhere growing. ‘The 
cities were ‘‘ wet,’’ and those who were 
interested in the drink traffic were spend- 
ing millions of dollars in trying to force 
their goods upon the public. It was a 
most unfortunate fact that drinking among 
women was on the increase, and, in addi- 
tion to this, they were receiving into their 
country every year vast numbers of 
foreigners, most of whom were alcohol 
drinkers, and when they settled in the 
United States their appetite seemed to be 
stimulated. The truth was, not that the 
population as a whole was drinking more, 
but that they had had an immense influx 
of drinking people into their country. In 
Boston, last year, a city of less than 
700,000 people, there were over 50,000 
arrests for drunkenness. These facts, 
however, ought not to discourage the 
apostle of temperance, for they were 
doing very well considering their great 
difficulties. The whole temperance pro- 
blem had radically changed in the last 
ten years, and they were seeing it in a 
new light. They now: knew that they 
were fighting what was really nothing but 
an ancient superstition supported by 
organised greed—the superstition that 
alcohol is a life-giver. People were 
drinking not because they were vicious, 
but because they believed this, and because 
1t was the social custom, and the only way 
to give them liberty from the thraldom 
which destroyed them was by every 
possible method of education. 

Miss Harriet M. Johnson, who was the 
National British Women’s Temperance 
Association delegate to the Convention of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union held in Brooklyn, U.S.A., 
gave some interesting figures illustrative 
of the remarkable progress of prohibition 
in the United States and Canada. Seven 
years ago, when she was in America for 
the first time, it was being said by the 
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women there that in 25 years’ time they 
would clear the liquor traffic out of the 
United States. On the occasion of her 
second visit it was confidently said at the 
Convention she attended that they would 
have national constitutional prohibition in 
1920. She herself believed that they 
would certainly get it then, if not sooner. 
In one thing the Americans seemed ahead 
of English people: they believed what 
the doctors told them, and the doctors 
are telling them that alcohol is a bad 
thing. In the industrial world the ques- 
tion was being seriously taken up, and a 
number of railways and workshops had 
made it a condition that their workers 
should be total abstainers. 


The following resolution was proposed 
in a vigorous speech by Mr. H. G. Chan- 


‘cellor, M.P.:—‘‘ That this meeting of 


members and friends of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Association, know- 
ing the serious evils resulting from the use 
of intoxicating liquors, greatly regrets 
the delay in introducing the long-promised 
Licensing Bill, and respectfully calls upon 
His Majesty’s Government to bring in a 
thorough measure of temperance reform 
without further delay, and to lose no 
time in carrying it through Parliament.”’ 
Mr. Chancellor laid great stress on the 
increasing urgency of the question, and 
the nécessity for strengthening the hands 
of those members of Parliament who are 
endeavouring to get temperance measures 
passed, and in every way proving to the 
Government, since all Governments only 
acted under pressure, that public opinion 
igs thoroughly awake on this matter. 
Since 1909 the drink bill had considerably 
increased, and the prosecutions for 
drunkenness had gone up to about 179,000. 
A drink bill of 10 millions more than 


-it was five years ago indicated a very 


serious position. They had to fight the 
vested interests of the drink trade, which 
was able to bring tremendous forces into 
the field, and which was more united, 
and possibly more enthusiastic than the 
temperance movement. They had to 
make their demands loud, insistent, effec- 
tive, and constant, and then they would 
get the long-promised measure they were 
asking for. 


Mr. F. R. Nott seconded the resolution. 
There was, he said, special need for legisla- 
tion to protect the young people in the 
time of adolescence, which it was admitted 
on all hands was the most dangerous 
period, and the period when those habits 
were rapidly formed which often proved 
so disastrous in later life. 


Mr. Lupton expressed his disapproval 
of the terms of the resolution, and gave it 
as his opinion, as a temperance worker for 
50 years, that, by closing public-houses and 
prohibiting the sale of drink, intemperance 
was increased, as Dr. Crooker’s figures had 
proved was the case in America; or, what 
was still worse, the taking of drugs and 
opiates. He insisted on the necessity for 
wise and gradual legislation and the con- 
stant education of public opinion. Hissug- 
gested amendment, that the Association 
should draft a report as to the best means 
for supporting tempefance which should 
be brought before the next annual meeting 
found no seconder, and was dropped, and 
the resolution was carried. 


it bo 
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AND OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
WOMEN. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


THE annual meeting of the British 
Women’s League was held at Essex Hall, 
on Wednesday, June 3, at 3 p.m., Mrs. 
Blake Odgers, the president, in the chair. 
Miss V. Preston, jot hon. secretary, read 
the minutes, and the Chairman extended a 
cordial welcome to the delegates, who 
would, she was sure, join with her in send- 
ing a message of goodwill to their friends 
in the oversea dominions and in America. 
It was their great desire to be in close 
contact with the League members where- 
ever they existed, and to realise the 
bond of fellowship which drew them all 
together. She also referred to Miss Grace 


Mitchell’s tour in the Dominions, which - 


she had described to them since her return, 
and which had done so much to stimulate 
the interest of the women in those far-off 
churches in Australia and New Zealand. 
Several interesting paragraphs were read 
from the report by Miss Brooke Herford, 
organising hon. secretary. Hleven new 
branches had been added to the roll since 
March, 1913, and four societies have 
dropped out, so that the list now stands 
at ninety-nine, but the outstanding feature 
of the year’s work had been the strengthen- 
ing of local associations. The committee 
has decided to help Mrs. Baart de la Faille 
in her work among the young Dutch 
women who came over to England, and by 
means of the Anglo-Dutch agency will 
endeavour to help them to find situations, 
or put them in communication with those 
who wish to take them as pupils or boarders. 
The reports of the Publications Department 
and Fellowship Section were read by Mrs. 
Wilson and Miss Grace Mitchell, respec- 
tively, and Mrs. Sydney Martineau, hon. 
treasurer, presented a satisfactory financial 


was in a perfectly sound and solvent position 
with a substantial balance in hand. Mrs. 
Martineau referred to the loss they had 
sustained in the death of Mrs. Rutt, Mrs. 
J. A. Agate, Mrs. Jones, and Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence. Too the generosity of 
the latter they owed the special fund 
which had been of great service to them. 
The resolution adopting the reports was 
moved from the chair, and seconded by 
Miss Johnstone, of Bury, president of the 
new Manchester District Associate League. 

A series of resolutions dealing with a 
revision of the constitution, and some 
proposed alterations in the rules, which the 
League had outgrown as it had developed, 
were then moved from the chair, seconded 
and discussed in rotation, and carried, with 
the exception of one clause relating to 
the objects of the League. It had been 
proposed that, with a view to widening 
the scope of the League, and preventing 
its work from assuming too limited and 
sectarian a character, the clause relating 
to the principal object of the League :— 
‘*To quicken the religious life of our 
churches, and to bring Unitarian women 


should run :—‘‘To bring Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian women into closer 
co-operation and fellowship, and to quicken 


the religious life of the churches.’’ This 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 


statement, which showed that the League - 


into closer co-operation and fellowship,’’ | 
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aroused considerable discussion, and ulti- 
mately an amendment, moved by Miss 
Harriet Johnson and seconded by Mrs. 
_. Tarrant, was carried, to keep the 
original form of words with the addition 
of ‘‘ and other Liberal Christian,’ after 
the word ‘‘ Unitarian.’’ It was also 
agreed that in future voting should be 
through the representatives, and that indi- 
vidual members should not have the 
power to vote, this being in accordance 
with the method adopted by modern 
democratic societies. The election of the 
officers and committee for the ensuing 
year was. moved by Mrs. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Upperthorpe Branch, Sheffield, 
seconded by Mrs. Grausse, and carried. 


THE CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 
ANNUAL : MEETING. 


Tue annual meeting of the Central 
Postal Mission was held on Thursday 
c afternoon, June 4, at Essex Hall, Miss 

-— Clephan in the chair. The report was 

- presented by Miss Florence Hill, hon. 
secretary, who read_ several passages, 
and commented briefly on the work of 
the Mission. The report states that 
applications for literature have come 
from 1,118 new correspondents, while 
there are 1,852 old correspondents still 
on the books. The Committee are in 
constant touch with Signor Conte, whose 
efforts for the spread of liberal religion in 
Italy are meeting with success. In the 
autumn he made a short tour, passing 
through Venice, Milan, Bergamo, Parma, 
Udine, Turin, and Bologna, visiting adher- 
ents and sympathisers. He was very 
cordially received. Unanimous apprecia- 
tion of the ‘‘ Riforma’’ was expressed, 
Dr. della Lena, Prof. Cervesato, Dr. 
Diaz de Palma, and others all thoroughly 
approving of the lines on which the period- 
ical ig conducted. The editorship is ex- 
tremely onerous, and lately Don Romolo 
Murri,the celebrated ex-deputy and modern- 
ist, has consented to collaborate with S. 
Conte. S. Conte carries on a large corres- 
pondence by letter, which he looks on as a 
Postal Mission. Many of these letters are of 
a very private and intimate nature, and it 
is evident that he is able to bring help 
and comfort to many a storm-tossed soul. 
Mr. W. H. Sands, who has been appointed 
to take charge of the Suffolk Village 
Mission, reports satisfactory progress, the 

congregation having increased from 12 
to 40. At Framlingham new trustees 
have been appointed for the Old Meeting 
House, and fresh interest has been awak- 
ened. The committee are impressed with 
the opportunities opening out under 
the changing social and agricultural con- 
ditions, and believe that a new life awaits 
these old country chapels. 

Miss Clephan moved the adoption of 
the report. She thought it was significant 
that the largest number of applications 
for information on religious questions 
came through the medium of such papers 
; as the Daily Citizen, the Christian Common- 
3 wealth, Everyman, and the Labour Leader, 

“showing that the liberal message was 

being carried over a wide field, and that 

. they were leaving the roofs and walls 

in which they had themselves found a 

; home to go out into the open and give 
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the truth they had received to others 
outside. 

The Rev. Maurice Elliott gave some 
personal experiences, and explained that 
he owed his present position among 
Unitarians to the help and sympathy 
given at a critical time by the Postal 
Mission. Mr. Snow, of Accrington, in an 
earnest speech, spoke of the great en- 
couragement and hope which many earnest 
inquirers known to him had received as 
a result of letters and books sent to them 
during their search for a deeper and more 
catholic faith. Miss Tagart congratulated 
the Postal Mission workers in America, 
Holland, and Hungary, but expressed her 
regret that so few people with leisure ‘at 
their disposal, though drawn into many 
social movements, were willing to give 
themselves to this unseen, quiet work, 
the value of which was increasing year by 
year. Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., Miss 
Van Hck, of the Dutch Postal Mission, 
Mr. Percival Chalk, and Mr. W. H. Sands, 
also spoke, and the adoption of the report 
was carried. ‘The officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. 


_THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE. 


A MEETING of the Committee was held 
at Dr. Williams’s Library, London, on 
Wednesday, the 3rd inst. There were 
present: Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone (in the 
chair), Revs. D. Agate, Dr. Carpenter, 
Rudolf Davis, A. H. Dolphin, H. E. 
Dowson, W. H. Drummond, E. D. P. 
Evans, F. K. Freeston, H. Gow, Alfred 
Hall, C. Hargrove, C. Roper, M. Rowe, 
A. L. Smith, C. J. Street, W. G. Tarrant, 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, Jos. Wood, Messrs. 
Ronald P. Jones, W. Byng Kenrick, G. 
H. Leigh, J. Lewis, F. W. Monks, Ion 
Pritchard, G. E. Verity; J. Wigley, L. 
N. Williams, G. W. R. Wood, and the 
Secretary (the Rev. James Harwood). 

Apologies for absence were received 
from Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart., the Revs. 
J. A. Kelly, W. H. Lambelle, H. D. Roberts, 
Messrs. H. Baily, H. P. Greg, T'. Fletcher 
Robinson, Grosvenor Talbot, A. S. Thew, 
J. Harrop White, and P. J. Winser.  #% 

Among other business the following 
was transacted :— 


On behalf of the Committee the Rev. 
H. K. Dowson tendered a hearty welcome 
to the President on resuming his position 
after nearly a year’s absence, caused by 
great sorrow and serious illness. The 
President briefly replied with much feeling. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
seconded by the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
and supported by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, 
the following resolution was carried, all 
standing : 

“That the Committee have heard with 
the greatest sorrow of the death of their 
colleague, the Rev. J. Worsley Austin. 
Mr. Austin’s services to the Conference in 
various ways, and especially at the last 
Triennial Meetings, the suécess of which 
he largely promoted as one of the local Hon. 
Secretaries, and the career which seemed 
to lie before ‘him of increasing honour 
and usefulness in our ministry, render his 
loss peculiarly sad and widely felt. The 
Committee desire to tender to Mrs. Austin 


—— 


and her relatives the assurance of deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement.”’ 

The Rev. R. Nicol Cross, of Leeds, was 
co-opted to fill the vacancy thus created. 

The Treasurer’s statement, estimating’ 
a slight balance in hand at the end of the 
year on June 30, was received. 

A cordial invitation from the Mill Hill 
Congregation, Leeds, to hold the next 
Triennial Meetings in 1915 in that city 
was gratefully accepted, on the motion 
of the Rev. Dr. Carpenter. The dates 
fixed were April 13 to 16. 

A request from the Sunday School 
Association that Sunday-school work should 
be recognised on the programme was 
heartily agreed to, and a special committee, 
with power to add, was appointed to 
prepare a Draft. 

The Revs. Joseph Wood and James 
Harwood were appointed to represent 
the Conference on~ the committee for 
revising the list of ministers in the ‘‘ Essex . 
Hall Year Book.”’ 

The Special Committee for raising the 
£50,000 Fund reported that (including 
accrued interest) about £52,000 had been 
promised, as well as £109 in new and in- 
creased annual subscriptions. In conse- 
quence of this great success it was hoped 
that the managers of the Sustentation 
Fund would be able to remove the differen- 
tiation between grants in aid of English and 
Welsh stipends. A resolution was adopted 
in support of this proposal. 

Cordial thanks were given to the Revs. 
H. EK. Dowson, Jas. Harwood, and Mr. 
F. W. Monks for their special services to 
the Fund, and the officers were requested 
to express through a letter in the papers 
hearty thanks to all the donors. 

The next meeting of the Committee will 
be held in Birmingham in October. 


—————+—__—. 


* * Owing to pressure on our space we 
are obliged to hold over the Rev. A. 
Hall’s sermon preached before the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and our report of Mrs. Besant’s 
lecture at Queen’s Hall last Sunday 
evening till next week. 


Sprecne Day at Willaston School, Nant- 
wich, will be held on Wednesday, June 17, 
and at the meeting in the Gymnasium at 
2.45 the speakers will be the Chairman, 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, the Head- 
master, Mr. H. Lang Jones, and De. J. 
Edwin Odgers. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bradford.—The anniversary services were 
held at Pepperhill Chapel on Sunday, June 7. 
The Rev. Thomas Paxton, of Bradford, 
preached the sermons, and the chapel was 
crowded both in the afternoon and evening. 
The collections amounted to £14 5s. 7d. 
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General Baptist Assembly.—The 264th 
annual meeting of the General Baptist As- 
sembly was held at the General Baptist Unit- 
arian Church, Deptford, on Wednesday, 
June 3. The chair was taken by Mr. Walker, 
of Trowbridge, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, 
Mr. Edward Chitty, of Dover; vice-president, 
Mr. E. A. Carlier, minister of Deptford; 
secretary, the Rev. C. A. Ginever, of Dover ; 
treasurer, Mr. A. Walker, of Trowbridge. 
Following upon the above proceedings, two 
messengers were elected by vote. In the 
place of the Rev. J. Brinkworth (deceased), 
Mr. E. A. Carlier, of Deptford Church; and 
in the place of the Rev. Harvey Smith (re- 
signed), Mr. Bond, of the Portsmouth Church. 

Horsham.—The Whitsunday services at the 
Free Christian Church were conducted by 
Dr. W. Evans Darby. There was a large 
attendance of friends from neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Dr. Darby referred to the historical 
associations of the time, the bi-centenary of 
the death of Matthew Caffyn and the cen- 
tenary of that of John Dendy, both of them 
honoured pastors of the church. The congre- 
gation at Horsham had virtually been in 
existence for nearly 300 years, for Matthew 
Caffyn, when a young man, had joined Samuel 
Lover in a congregation which was already 
founded. Forcefully he argued and laboured 
for that which was truth to him; that his 
memory had endured for so many years was, 
in itself, the finest tribute to his character; 
and those who in these days saw so much of 
societies formed only to dissolve, and com- 
mittees whose existence was evanescent, 
could the more appreciate the permanence of 
the work so deeply embedded in the rock of 
truth. Yet he was the more attracted by the. 
later pastor, who left less mark on the°world 
about him, but whose congregation so evi- 
dently appreciated and loved him, and who 
recorded his passing from them with the ex- 
pression of the hope that those who had 
reason to revere his memory would imitate his 
many virtues. He recommended this esti- 
mate of John Dendy, who died in 1814, to the 
young people who listened to him to-day, and 
prayed them, in their own day and generation, 
to labour for the spread and increase of the 
faith and faithfulness of the past. 

Kendal: The late Mr. John Affleck.—The 

farket-place congregation at Kendal has 
suffered the loss of its most distinguished 
member by the death of Mr. John Affleck, 
M.A., D.Sec., of Castle Mount, Kendal, who 
passed away on Thursday morning, June 4, 
at the age of 75. For the last nine years he 
had been a constant worshipper, and had 
taken part in the social activities and country 
rambles connected with the congregation, his 
genial personality being greatly esteemed by 
all who knew him. Mr. Affieck had been a 
Government Inspector of chemical works in 
the Widnes, Runcorn, and St. Helens districts, 
and for many years before that he was the 
manager of the Jarrow Chemical Works. 
He is survived by two sons, Mr. W. E. Affleck, 
of Texas, U.S.A., and Mr. G. B. Affleck, British 
Vice-Consul at Pekin; and two daughters 
Miss Evelyn Affleck, and Mrs. Sheirwater, of 
Southport. -Mr. Affleck was a native of 
Ayrshire. The funeral took place on Saturday, 
June 6, at Lochgoilhead, Argyllshire, where 
Mr. Affleck’s wite was buried eleven years ago. 

Londen: Acten.—Services in commemora- 
tion of the eighth anniversary of the Unitarian 
Church were held on Sunday last, June 7, 
-the preacher at both services being the Rev. 
James Harwood, B.A. On Tuesday a public 
meeting was held, presided over by Mr. A. 
Savage Cooper, president of the London 
District Unitarian Society. Other speakers 
were the Revs. F. K. Freeston, J. Arthur 
Pearson, A. 8. Hurn, and A. C. Holden (minis- 
ter), Messrs. G. H. Fearn,and J. A. Wilkes. 
In his address the minister made an appeal for 
an increased attendance of members at the 


Sunday services, in view of both the present 


and the future interests of the church. 


London: Kentish Town.—The preacher at 
the evening service on Sunday, June 14, at the 
Unitarian Church, Clarence-road, will be the 
Rey. Florence Kollock Crooker, M.A., who was 
formerly minister of churches in Boston, and 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
London: Walthamstow. —T he 


Lambourne End at Whitsuntide, an experi- 
ment which proved very successful. On 
Sunday last the flower services were held, the 


Rey. Maurice Elliott, of Brixton, preaching 


in the afternoon, and Mr. F. G. Barrett Ayres, 
Pioneer Preacher, in the evening. The choir 
isin need of a conductor. Mr. R. W. Sorensen, 
23, Highbury-place, N., will be glad to hear 
from any friend who is willing to offer his 
services. 

Newport Isle of Wight—The Sunday-school 


anniversary services in connection with the_ 
Unitarian chapel were celebrated on Sunday, 


June 7, when the sermons were preached by 
the Rev. T. P. Spedding. 

Nottingham.—The honorary degree of a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society of Teachers 
of the Blind has just been bestowed upon 
Mr. J. C. Warren, whose acts of benevolence 
are well known, and who has specially devoted 
himself to the welfare of the blind. For nearly 
30 years he has been the honorary secretary 
of the Royal Midland Institution for the 
Blind. The good work and influence of this 
great industrial training institution is not 
confined to Nottingham, nor even to the Mid- 
land district, but spreads throughout the whole 
of England. Its history is one of consistent 


progress, and Mr. Warren has been the inspira- 


tion of every advancing step during the last 
25 years. The fellowship to which he has 
been elected is for distinguished service in 
the cause of the blind, and is only bestowed 
on those who have given very special and 
long-continued service to the cause. 
Gldbury.—The Sunday school connected 
with the Unitarian Meeting House celebrated 
its anniversary on Sundays, May 24 and 381. 
On the first Sunday the preachers were the 
minister of the church (the Rev. H. C. Hawkins) 
in the morning, and the Rey. W. G. Topping, 
of Coseley, in the evening. In the afternoon 
the Rey. T. P. Yemans, of West Smethwick 
Congregational Church, addressed the children, 
parents, and friends. The anniversary was 
continued on Whitsunday evening, when the 
Rey. H. C. Hawkins was again the preacher. 


The congregations were large, and appreciated. 


the singing by the children, who had been 
ably trained by the organist of the church 
(Mr. Fred Hall). The offertories were con- 
siderably above the average. 

Pontypridd: The late Wir. Griffith Themas. 
—The church at Pontypridd has sustained a 
severe loss by the death of Mr. Griffith Thomas, 
which took place on Wednesday May 27. 
His attachment to Unitarianism dated from 
the starting of services at Pontypridd in 1892, 
at the first of which he intimated that he 
wished to share in the work. Ever since he 
faithfully attended the services, gave generous 
financial aid, and otherwise helped the move- 
ment by his wise counsel and advice. A 
little over a month ago he and Mrs. Thomas 
celebrated their golden wedding, and in an 
interview Mr. Thomas then gave to the Press, 
he expressed the satisfaction he felt at being 
privileged to take part in the establishment 
of a Unitarian Church at Pontypridd. He 
leaves behind a widow, two sons and one 
daughter. The funeral took place on Saturday, 
May 30. The Rev. W. A. Williams (Baptist), 
and the Rev. E. R. Dennis officiating. On 
Sunday a memorial service was conducted by 
the Rev. Geo. Neighbour, of Mountain Ash. 

Portsmouth.—At the close of service on 
Sunday evening, June 7, at the General 
Baptist Church, St. Thomas’s-street, Ports. 


Young 
People’s Fellowship in connection with the 
Unitarian Church held a week-end camp at 


‘Women’s Industrial Council. 


mouth, Mr. Long, chairman of the Cosham 


Parish Council, asked the minister and congre- . 


gation to accept a large framed photograph 
of the late Sir John Bowring, F.R.S., who fifty 
years ago laid the foundation stone of the 
front portion of their church. The Rev. T. 
Bond, on behalf of himself and congregation, 
heartily thanked Mr. Long for his present, 
which, he said, would be much valued by them 
allas a memento. The chancel portion of the 
church was 222 years of age, but the front 
portion only 50 years. He well remembered 
the event referred to. The remaining debt 
involved had been repaid during his ministry 
of 28 years, and it was a source of sincere 
pleasure to find that the oldest Baptist Church 


in the borough had the best wishes and prayers’ 


of their fellow Christians. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Toe Next Sters 1n EpucationaL Pro- ~ 


GRESS. 
A conference is to be held at London 


University on June 18, 19 and 20, under the . 


auspices of a committee of representatives 


‘of the Fabian Education Group, King 


Alfred School Society, the Moral Education 
League, the National Union of Teachers, 
the Ratan Tata Foundation (London 
University), the School Medical Officers’ 


Association, the Theosophical Society, the — 


Theosophical Educational Trust, and the 
It promises 
to be of unusual interest, and among those 
who will give addresses are :—-Dr. Cruick- 
shank, of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment (author of ‘‘ School’ Clinics ’’), 
Dr. J. L. A. Paton, Professor J. H. Muir- 
head, Dr. Letitia Fairfield (assistant M.O., 
L.C.C.), Dr. N. Bishop Harman, and Miss 
i. P. Hughes, who will take for her subject 
Red Cross work and Civics in Rural Areas. 
School feeding, the training of the adol- 
escent, the status of the teacher, and the 
relation of the curriculum to industrial 
conditions will also be dealt with, and a 
number of prominent educationists have 
expressed their intention of being present 
and taking part-in the discussion. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the 
secretarga Dr. L. Haden Guest, 164, John- 


street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Tue Passton Pray In ENGLAND. 


We are glad to learn that there is no 
truth in the rumour that the Passion Play 
of Oberammergau is to be performed in 
England. To take it out of its proper 
setting, and bring it into juxtaposition 
with all the theatrical ventures of modern 
times would destroy its whole spirit, and 
an English garden ‘‘ not a hundred miles 
from London ’’ could not provide the 
atmosphere which surrounds the peasants 
who have been reverently trained to play 
their part in this act of thanksgiving to 
God in their native village. An official 


‘statement has been received from Herr 


S. Bauer, Burgomaster of Oberammergau, 
in which it is stated that none of the players 
in this sacred drama will perform anywhere 
but in Oberammergau, and that the 
announcements, which were probably made 
by an agent, are only intended to deceive 
the public, and are pure invention, 


| 
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Tue ‘‘ Times ’’ anD Foon Rerorm. 

In its mammoth Food Number of 44 
pages on- Monday the Tvmes did contrive 
to find room in an odd corner for an article 
on ‘‘ Food Reform.’’ The writer goes 
so far as to say that those who regard the 
exponent of a meatless diet as a crank, in 
comparison with the reformers have made 
a very cursory study of the all-important 
question of food. That the meals obtain- 
able at a food-reform restaurant are not 
satisfying, to use the word in the sense that 
the majority of people use it, is, he goes on 
to say, a fallacy long since exploded. 
These meals are decidedly sustaining both 
for brain and manual workers, and they can 
satisfy all physical requirements without 
producing that heavy feeling that meat 
eating often produces. The article con- 
cludes with these words :-—‘‘ Opponents of 
the movement have said that the average 
British navvy could not exist without 
meat, and food reformers are just as em- 
phatic that he could. Many farm servants 
in country districts have very little me at 
in their diet, but they are none the less 
physically ahead of town workers. The 
British soldier has tried a meatless diet 
and been fit and well on it. Therefore it is 
safe to say that were the real facts known 
to them thousands more would join the 
ranks of the food reformers.’”’ 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE 


OXFORD. 


YHE ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 
connection with the 


CLOSING OF THE SESSION 
will take place at the 


COLLEGE on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
JUNE 18 and 19. 


in 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
TRUSTEES 
will be held at 11.30 o’clock a.m. on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 


THE ADDRESS — to _ the 
will be given by the 


Rev. JosgPpH Woop at 5 o’clock p.m. on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


VISITORS 


A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE 
will be held in the 
COLLEGH CHAPEL at 8 o’clock p.m. on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 
The FAREWELL 
On behalf of the COLLEGE will be given 
by the Rev. Dr. Jacks, 
and the ; 
WELCOME into the MINISTRY 


py the Rev. RB. H. U, Broor, B.A 


A. H. WortHineron, B.A., 
j 1, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
12, Glenloch Road, 
Hampstead, London, N. W. 


TT on. 
Secs. 


HE MEETING HOUSE on Red Lion 

Hill and Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
by Henry Sharpe, to which is added a Memoir 
of Dr. Sadler and Dr. Brooke Herford. 
Numerous portraits and views. Price 3s. 4d., 
post free. May be bought at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel ; Mayle’s, 70, High-street, Hampstead; 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, 
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National Conference. 


Appeal for £50,000 
for Sustentation Fund. 


SIXTEENTH LIST. 


Lady Durning Lawrence, London ..1 

Sir Wm. B. Bowring, Bart., Liver- 

pool (2nd don.) .. ct 

George Holt, Liverpool (2nd. 

don.) . 

Miss E. G, Holt, Liverpool (2nd don. 2 

Anonymous (4th don.) 

J. H. Leigh, London.. 

Anonymous... a0 sre 

Anonymous (2nd don, ) At «- 

Wm. D. Cliff, Leeds -.. ae 

Mrs. J. R. Holland, London (2nd 
don.) : ne 

Anonymous (3rd don. ) Be 

A.M. B., London (2nd don.).. 

H. B. and Mrs. Crabtree, Manchester 

Jno. Evans, Llandyssul 

Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Martineat, 
London (2nd don.) a 

George Rathbone, Liverpool 

H. G. Rathbone, Florence 

Mrs. W. C. Stapleton, West Kirby « 

M. J. Hunter, Sheffield é 

J.C. Warren, Nottingham .. 

Jas. Brierley, Southport (3rd don. ws 

The Misses Guilford, N ottingham 

Archibald Nettlefold, Wrotham 

Miss A. Leigh Smith, Torquay A 

Mrs. Thornely, Altr incham ee don. ) 

A Friend ‘ es 

Ernest B. Hall, Altrincham. Poss 

Julius Hess, Leeds . 

J. F. Johnson, Nuneaton .. 

D. R. Llewellyn, Aberdare .. 

G. H. Morton, Liverpool —.. 

Mrs. J. Kertain Smith, Belper (2nd 
don.) 

Mrs. Frank Taylor, Bolton (2nd don. -) 

Harold Berry, Manchester ., 

K. F. Cooper, Leicester 

A Family Trio, Hinckley .. 

Prof. G. Carey Foster, Ricki te: 
worth . a oe 

E. M. Gibbs, Sheffield 

Miss Harrison, Manchester .. 

Miss C. R. Holland, London.. Se 

Wm. and Mrs. Holmes, Sheffield (2nd 

don.) 

Mrs. Marriott, "Wakefield (3rd don.) 

Miss M. ©. Martineau, Letchworth 

(2nd don.) x ae on 

KE. J. Thompson, Dudley 5 

Mrs. E. J. Thompson, Dudley = 

Miss May Lupton, Leeds (2nd don. ) 

Walter Buckton, London 

Ernest Robertson, Manchester .. 

Miss E. Rosalind Lee, Stourbridge 
(2nd don.) 

Rees Llewellyn, Aberdare (2nd don. ) 

Rev. J. C. Odgers, ee ee 
don.) : 

Frank Atkin, Sheffield aps 

Lewis Buckley, Dukinfield .. 

Mrs. Cooke-Taylor, Chepstow 

John Morgan, Cwmbach 

Mrs. Pattinson, Farnham .. 

W. R. and Mrs. Stevenson, Sheffield 

James Storrs, Dukinfield .. 

J. Wigley, Pendleton. . : 

J. Wigley, Pendleton (2nd don. ) 

Mrs. Woodhouse, Knutsford. . 

Mrs. A. C. Briggs, Leeds 

8. C., London .. Si 

Joseph Chadwick, Oldham .. 

Thos. Cocker, Rotherham 

Rey. Gordon Cooper, London 

Mrs. Cooper, London. . i 

Miss Mary Dendy, London : 

Miss Margaret Dowson, Gee Cross 

Mrs. Arthur Greg, Bolton ., 

John P. Hudson, Bakewell .. 

P. W. Kessler, Manchester .. 

Hon. Emily Kitson, London. . 

T. Oliver Lee, Birmingham (2nd don. ) 

Mrs. Leys, London 4 

Miss Mary Martineau, London ee 

E. Middleton, Sheffield ris 

Mrs. Montague, Manchester... 


Mrs. 


£ 
000 
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a 
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Wm. Nicol, Sheffield a3 aie 

Joseph Oliver, Stalybridge . 

Mes. Ormrod, St. Anne’s-on-Sea (2nd 
don.) 5 A 

Mrs. E.S. Robinson, ‘Sheffield aie 

Miss M. A. Robinson, Sheffield _ 

Wm. Robinson, St. Anne’s-on-Sea . 

Rev. C. Roper, West Kirby.. 

Miss F, A. Short, Bristol (2nd don. ) 

Sir W. H. and Lady Talbot, Man- 

chester (2nd don.) . 

Miss F. Thompson, Dudley . be 

Miss Todd, Loughborough ., aa 

Mrs. E. L. Tyndall, Birmingham .. 

Miss Wheeler, Warrington -.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Greg, Bunting- 
ford 3 

J. and Mrs. Bredall, Croydon 

A. H. Dalton, Sheffield A 

Geo. W. Jackson, Leeds 

Kgbert Steinthal, Manchester 

Rev. and Mrs. Albert Thornhill, 
Gorton .. on 6 

W. E. Wood, Dukinfield : 

Jas. Brierley, Southport (2nd don. ‘s 

Mrs. W. C. Hall, Northampton 

Rey. T. eRidorsoin Mexboro’.. 

Mrs. Bull, Islington .. 

W. B. Chrimes, Liverpool 

H. B. Clark, Boston .. 

J. G. Clark, Boston .. oy 

Rev. C. Craddock, Liverpool (2nd 
don.) se 

Rey. John Evans Rochdale: 

Mrs. John Fox, Leeds 

J.S. Harding, London es 

Prof. C. H. Herford, Manchester (nd 
don.) ats So 

Mrs. James, Cwmbach F 

Rev. H. Ceredig Jones, Ciliau- Kerah 

Rev. J. Islan Jones, Bolton 

Benson Lawford, Wandsworth 

Geo. C. Lee, Barnard Castle. . 

i. E. Marsden, Manchester .. 

Henry Marsden, Manchester 

Rev. Philemon Moore, Carmarthen. . 

Roland New, Birkenhead 

Mrs. Roland New, Birkenhead 

James Oliver, Stalybridge 

John Partington, Oldham 

Rev. W. J. Phillips, Nottage 

Arthur Preston, London i 

Fred Robinson, Liverpool (2nd don. ) 

Mrs. Priestley Smith, Birmingham 
(2nd don.) 

Herbert G. Wilson, Southport 

Mrs. Thos. Worthington, Dean Row 

Ronald Bartram, Islington. 

EB. W. and Mrs. Davies, Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Fox, Sheffield. . 

Mrs. Jones, Capelybryn ate 

Rev. R. J. Jones, Aberdare (2nd don.) 

Mrs. Kemp, Langport (2nd don.) 

Rey. T. L. Marshall, Exeter. . 

Rev. E. W. and Mrs. Sealy, Man- 
chester .. 

W. and Mrs. Ginclaiet Sheffield ie 

W. G. Turner, Sheffield 

Smaller Sums and Collections to be 
announced later .. 
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New ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
G. H. Morton, Liverpool .. a 1 
Miss Mary Dendy, London .. or 100 


Total Donations promised (after 
writing off £500, in consequence 


of Deaths) £50,438 16 1 
Total new and increased annual 
subscriptions _.. Da £109 1 6 


See Letter in Correspondence Columns. 
F. W. Monks, Hon. Treasurer 
(Stonecroft, Warrington). 
JAMES Harwoop, Hon. Sec. 
(60, Howitt-road, Hampstead, London, N.W.) 
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GUR CHESS COLUMN. 


BPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Puiuip H. Wittiams, F.C.A. 


JUNE 13, 1914. 


gas" All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be recewed the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 61, 
BLACK, 


By Puiuip H. WILviAms. 
Vi, Je, 
Y, GY 
Uj, 


WHITH. (9 men.) 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


\ 


Y 


Sotutron oF No. 59. 
1.B.Q2 (key-move). 


Correct solutions have been received from 
W. &. Arkell, W. T. M. (Sunderland), F. S. M. 
(Mayfield), E. Wright, D. Amos, Rev. B. C. 
Constable. Those solvers who send1.B. Kt4 
overlook 1....Q.K2, which is an adequate 
defence. 


Correct solutions of No. 58 from Walter 
Coventry, D. Amos, Geo. Ingledew, A. S. 
Rodgers, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rev. B. C. ConstaBLe.—There are too many 
men in your problem, whose exact use is not 
clear. Does not 1.Kt.B2 also suffice ? 
With a little practice you should succeed in 
producing a good two-mover. 


Dr. C. G. Hiaernson.—I wish you all good 
fortune in the competitions which you have 
entered. 


No. 60 is reprinted as per margin. I most 
sincerely regret that 
it was erroneously 
described as a two- 
mover, when inreality 
it is a- three-moyer. 
I must apologise to 
solvers, since unfor- 
tunately my remarks 
about the position do 
not imply that it is 
14 a mate in three, and 
therefore much fruit- 
les: analysis must have 
been bestowed on the 
problem. None the 
less, as a three-mover it is a very beautiful 
composition that will repay study, 


No. 60. 
BLACK (6 men). 


WHITE (6 men). 


White to play and mate 
in three moves. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


HE ANGLO-DUTCH AGENCY 

endeavours to bring into communication 

Girls belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 
with— : 

1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 
girls into their families as boarders to study 
and to see English life. 

2. Schools and Colleges desiring to take 
Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 

3, Ladies requiring Housekeepers, Mothers’ 
Helps, &c. 

Booking fee, 1s. and 4s.; fee payable when 
arrangements are completed. 

For all information and prospectus, apply 
by letter to Miss AnTuHouR, la, Belsize-parade, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., Liverroon Lapiks’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 


ET 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 2 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowles, ta as 
G. SHRUBSALL, | Directors. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 

And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


WW. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.c., 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE itd., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


KIRTS and BLOUSES of “FLAX- 
ZELLA” trish Linen Fabric, new silky 
finish, are perfect. Washable, durable. © De- 
lightful shades. Practically uncrusbable. 
Drapes exceptionally well. 200 Patterns Free. 
Write.—Horron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ee ee Superior quality, all- 

linen Damask, slightly soiled. 20 inches 
square, 7s. 6d. per dozen; 22 inches, 7s, 9d. ; 
24 inches, 8s. 6d. Postage 4d. extra. Write 
for Free Catalogue.x—Hutton’s, 5, Larne, 


| Treland, 


i 
4 


Board and Residence, &c. 
RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 


_ Miss Anicze E. Passavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands, Terms on 
application, 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kingston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. : 


AY IDEAL and restful Holiday under 
specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pare, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 14 to 24 guineas weekly.—Send for ~ 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. Massinauau, 17, 

Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. : 


Le LET, for the month of August, 

Furnished House between Muidenhead 
and Cookham. Fine prospect. One milefrom 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. & c.), kitchen, &c. Large garden. 
£2 2s. per week.—Apply, X., INquIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


pee Board if required, 


overlooking Gardens and Tennis Court, 
seven minutes from Cliffs. Book Central 


Station. Good cooking. — Mrs. ANDREWS, 
Trafford House, Francis-gardens, Bourne- 
mouth. : 


ENSLEYDALE.—Board-Residence — 


in well-appointed house.—Miss Sm1ru, 
Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth,S.O. — 


URNISHED FARMHOODSE on ~ 
Bredon Hill, Gloucestershire, to Let — 
from July 13 for five weeks. Five bedrooms, 
two sitting rooms, garden produce and services 
of man.—Apply, Dr. Jacks, Strete, Shotover, 
Oxford. . 


7H CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
19 No. 50, CANNON STREET, B,C. 
(Corner of Queen Street), Se, 


DIRECTORS. : 
Chairman—S1n ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAaw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Daraty Checone ts ae A. HAarpcasTie, 


Lesuiz T, BURNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL- 
Humpurey G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. Se 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charger 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUCHT 


Any condition. Weare the first and only firm 
to offer and pay highest genuine prices. Note 
quotations : Up to 3s. 3d. per tooth pinned on 


‘yulcanite, 10s. 6d. on silver, 17s. 6d. on gold, 


50s. on platinum. Cash or offer by return. - 
If offer not accepted we return parcel, post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Unguestion- 
ably the oldest and most reliable firm. 
Bankers, Parrs—S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 444), _ 
89a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THR 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
Tune 13, 1914. : ieee 

"8 Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 

over. . 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


[REGISTERED As A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 3756, 
New Srrizs, No. 860, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 62 pp., 1/6 net, postage 3d. 


NONCONFORMIST 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By RONALD P. JONES, M.A. 


With Twelve Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Style. If. The Highteenth Century. III. 
e The Greek Revival. IV. The Gothic Revival. 
V. The Modern Church. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 328, 3/6 net, postage 4d. 


CLEAR GRIT. 


A Collection of Lectures, Addresses and Poems. 
By ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


What would have been Dr. Collyer’s nine- 
tieth anniversary was commemorated by the 
publication of this volume, containing Leetures 
and Addresses by him, many of which have 
never before appeared in print. 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


PRAYERS : NEW anv OLD. 


Suitable for Church, Family, and Private Use. 
By P. E. VIZARD. 
PrRIcE 1/6 net. 


TuirD EDITION. 


The object of the book is to express, in 


words fit and beautiful and without dogma, 


the spiritual needs common to all who still 
feel the value of prayer. 


5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


STAND UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The 106th Anniversary Sermons 


will be preached te-morrow, Sunday, by the 
S Rev. F. K. Freeston (of London). Services 
10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


A Scholars’ Service will be held in the 
afternoon at 3 p.m., conducted by the Rev. 
R, T. Herrorp, B.A. ; 


Collection at each service in aid of the 
Sunday School Funds. 
Sermons June 21, 1914. 


A. DAWSON, Hon. See. 


: HE MEETING HOUSE on Red Lion 
2 Hill and Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
* by Henry Sharpe, to which is added a Memoir 
of Dr. Sadler and Dr. Brooke Herford. 
Numerous portraits and views. Price 3s. 4d., 
ost free. May be bought at Rosslyn Hill 
hapel ; Mayle’s, 70, High-street, Hampstead ; 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1914. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY of 


Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Ministers and Congregations 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


THE ee 
ANNUAL MEETING 
WILL BE HELD AT 


MANCHESTER, 
eee ON 
WEDNESDAY, June 24, 1914, 


11 a.m. Service in Cross Street Chapel. 
Preacher, the Rev. G. A. Payne, of 
Knutsford. Supporter, the Rev. J..H. 
Weatherall], M.A., of Bolton. - 


12.30 p.m. Luncheon in the Lower Mosley 
Street Schools, 4s. 


2 p.m. Business Meeting in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square. J. Wigley, Esq., 
Ex-President, in the chair. Address by 
the Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., D.D., of 
Oxford. 

5 pm, Tea in the Lower Mosley Street 
Schools, 1s. 

6 p.m. Public Meeting in the Memorial 
Hall, G. W. Rayner Wood, Esq., J.P., in 
the chair. Addresses by the Rev. R. T. 
Herford, B.A., on “The Modern Peril to 
Religion,” the Rev. S. H. Mellone, M.A., 
D.Sce., on “ What is Progressin Religion? ” 
Dr. G. Jessel, M.A., M 
and Social Progress.” 

J.J. Wricut, President. 
H, E. a eae 
N. ANDERTON, | Secs. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLECE. 


THE ANNUAL 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION 


of the Students of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College will be held at Summerville, 
Victoria Park, Manchester, on Tuesday, June 
30, commencing at 10.30 a.m. 

The Wisitor’s Address will be delivered 
by the Rev. W. G. TarRAnT, B.A., of Wands- 
worth, at 5 o’clock. Subject: ‘Making for 
Efficiency.” 

On the evening of the same day the Vale- 
dictory Service will be held in Cross-street 
Chapel, at 7.30, and will be conducted by the 
Rev. B. Gow, B.A., of Hampstead. 

- Music by the Choir of the Longsight Free 
Christian Church. Organist: Mr. OLIVER 
H. Heys. a 


The Garden Party will be held on the’ 


following day, Wednesday, July 1, from 3 to 
7 o'clock. Tickets 1/- each. ea, Band, &c. 


The attendance of all friends of the College ig xSa-.mydy aay. 
\ltow fs 


earnestly invited. 
For the Committee, 
Pals vaSedg Hon. 


G. A. Payne, f Secs. 
Knutsford, June 16, 1914, 


.B., on “‘ Religion: 


[Ont PENny. 


Schools, 


—_—~—_ 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster : H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxom - 


Full Prospectus on applications... — + 
A Scholarship of £20-is offered: for Com-> 
petition in. July; age-limit; 14, > “Also, “an.- 
Entrance Scholarship of £20: for boys- under: 
ll. Particulars‘on applicationz "=~ 
Scholarship and Entrahee Hxamination, 
- > Sully ay 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higucatez, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Littan Tarpor, B.A., Honours Lond... Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and:Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and'Assoeiated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms. for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply: to 
the HEAD MIsTRESs. B 


HANTRY MOUNT - SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstuHer Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstarBrook Hicks, 
“Se. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from-¥ to 18 
years of age. = 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


Chappell & Co., Sole Lessees. 
LECTURE BY 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, at 8.30: p.m. 
WOMEN AND POLITICS, 


How to solve the present difficulty. 
TICKETS. 
5/-, 3/-, and 2/-(numbered), 1/- and 6d. (unreserved). 


All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelope. Apply to the Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W., 
The Theosophical Society, 19, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
The Order of the Star in the Hast, 290, Regent-Street, 
W.C., or the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


June 
21. Rev. JoHN Hunter, D.D. 
28. Do, do. 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 
further notice. p 


THE THEISTiC CHURCH, 
Foryths 25 Guy of the One God only, 

oe ‘opposite St. James’s Church) 

PICCADILLY, W. 


WER WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


ae Sundays at 11] and 7. 
SUBFLOTS for June 21: 
Morning: Obedience better than Sacrifice. 
Evening; Rey. P. Hankinson. 
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as 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelved to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, June 24. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Croeffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall). No 
Sunday Service. Tuesday, 6 to 9.30, 
Rev. D. Moritz WESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. W. R. Hoxo- 
WAY. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W..J. Piaaorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Ex.rort. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D.>* 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. HARROLD JOHNSON, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bast Martin, M.A. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. Amuerst D. Tyssen, D.C.L., M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. Cuaux; 
6.30, Mr. A. J. HEALE. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgaie-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Biaas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
and 7, Dr. Tupor JONEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
F. Hanxrnson ; 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, 
D.D. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. J. A. PEARSON ; 
7.0, Mr. S. P. PENWARDEN. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH |- 


Pops. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. 
A. PEARSON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozgson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F, W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. J. W. GALE. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and _7, Dr. J. 
LionEt TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SoRENSEN ; 7, Mr. F. G. BARRETT 
AYRES. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
Rev. WALTER WaALsH, D.D.; 7, Rev. 
F. HanxkInson. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 

- Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epear Dapiyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lex, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEPH H. Crooxker, D.D. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6,30, 
Rev. D. Dutta Evans. 


AsnRstwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chanel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
AnTHuR C. Fox, Baz 


im, : oer ar 
Bimmincuam, Old Meotii DIY Maw iia) 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev Je kes ay xD 
THOMAS. 
Biemineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. A. SHaw, B.A. 
BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hann. - — ; 


{ 


Buacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopait Smita. 

BourNngeMovuTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BricgHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. PRimstiny PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcxa. 

Dean Row, 10.45, Student. 
Styx, 6.30, Rev. CHas. PEACH. 

Dovsar, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev, C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. SAVELL Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinsures, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemine VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. EnrieLD Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar LocKxerr. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hott, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 

~ Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEIcEsTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiscaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and-6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Livzerpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LiverPoon, Bootle Free Church, Il and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11.and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mettor, BA. Ph.D 

LiverrPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, R. F. Rarrray, M.A.; Ph.D. 

MarpstTone, Unitarian Church, EHarl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

ManouzsteR, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

ManoneEsteR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A, 

MancuHester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. Cyrin FLOWER, B.A. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEALY. 

Newoastie-on-Tynn, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppus. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

\ Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. : 

ScarsorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SripmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev..W. JELLIE, B.A. 

Soutuamprton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Wetts, Dupiey InstirutTs, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. SratLwortHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and. 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Ropsr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN Batmrortu, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA, 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WiurRep Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Sinoxarre, M.A, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


BIRTH. © 


PRESTWICH.—On June 15, at Harrismith, S, 
Africa, to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Prest- 
wich (née Lucy Sothern), a son. 


DEATHS. 


GaRDNER.—On June 15, at 8, Oxford-road, 
Horsham, Sussex, Edith Ellen Gardner, in 
her 57th year. 


Hammonp.—On June 13, at 44, Montpelier 
Rise, Golder’s Green, London, Margaret 
Nevison Hammond, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Edward Hammond, of Bessels 

- Green, aged 65. 

Worstey.—On June 15, at 79, Cambridge- 


terrace, Hyde-park, Alice Sarah, daughter 
of the late Philip Worsley, injher 82nd year, 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—>— 


ARRIED COUPLE, mother and 

daughter, or two friends wanted, to do 

work of medium-sized house. Small family, 

Good plain cooking and references essential.— 

Reply by letter, stating wages, to Mrs. Downs, 
Dunedin, The Park, Hull. 


\ | INISTER recommends experienced 

Organist-Choirmaster for permanent 
post or holiday duty.—Address, Berry, 6, 
Gainsboro’ House, Lithos Road, Hampstead, 
London. 


es HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


The Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8. d. 
PER QUARTER ... 189 el <8 
Per Harr-YEAR.., oes a wet iS 
Per YEAR... sas re 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscraptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C.” 


Aas beets | 
PER PAGE Sel om om 020% 0 
~ HaLF PaGE ase ay vera Oe 0 
PER CoLUMN he ae nee USO 
IncH IN COLUMN ee peat Ose 3c © 
Front Page—INcHINCoLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word, Minimum charge, 1s, 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 


Each additional 6 words or 


20 words, ls. 
Three insertions for 


part of 6 words, 3d. 
the price of two, ; 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made (o 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
T welveo’clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, ; : 
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** All letters and manuscripts for 
the Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon 
Place, Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


— 


Every now and again a_ portentous 
paragraph appears in the newspapers 
announcing that the Papal authorities at 
Rome have placed somebody’s books on 
the Index. The latest victim to be pilloried 
is M. Bergson, whose writings are now 
forbidden to the faithful. Action of this 
kind must be regarded as a compliment. 
It testifies to the growing influence of a 
writer, and has the immediate effect of 
increasing his sales. We sometimes won- 
der how far the prohibitions of the [ndex 
have any influence among educated mem- 
bers of the Roman Church. We have 
the pleasure of numbering Roman Catholic 
families among our friends, and on several 
occasions have pointed out to our host 
forbidden yolumes on his shelves. With 
a demure face, which does not conceal a 
slight twinkle in the eye, he replies that 
being on his shelves does not necessarily 
imply that he reads them! Then there 
are such things as reviews in the news- 
papers and magazines, so that while the 
book is banished from the home, the best 
part of its teaching, certainly the most 
revolutionary part, is boldly discussed 
in the columns of the Times or the Spec- 
tator. Ideas swept out of the front door 
have an odd way of coming in at the back 
door. Mrs. Partington with her broom 
was a very Solon compared with the Con- 
gregation of the Index and of the Holy 
Office. Rome may catalogue Bergson as 
tabu, but the people who count will only 
smile and go on purchasing his books. 


of all denominations. 


WE note with pleasure the warm appre- 
ciation in the columns of the Christian 
World of the addresses given by the 
quartette of young ministers at the Essex 
Hall meeting on Wednesday evening, 
June 3. ‘‘ Their speaking,’’ it records, 
‘“reached a very high level,’’ and it 
concludes by the assertion that ‘‘ if there 
are many other young men like them 
in the Unitarian ministry, its future should 
be one of greater popular influence than 
its past has usually been.’’ 


oo * * 


THE resignation by Mr. Lewis of the 
King’s Weigh House pulpit on the ground 
that a Christian minister (the ‘‘ man of 
God *?) is in an inconsistent position as a 
highly paid official (£600 a year) of the 
Church, has given rise to a somewhat 
heated controversy in the columns of our 
able contemporary, the Christian Common- 
wealth, on the duty of ministers to live 
a life of poverty. Reproaches are brought 
against them for living in ease and luxury 
while so many of their neighbours are 
wanting bread. It is assumed that minis- 
ters, as a rule, receive a stipend and live in 
a style which is incompatible with the 
following of Jesus or the claims of the poor 
round about them. The reproach betrays 
a profound ignorance of the economic 
position of the great majority of ministers 
They know well 
what the life of poverty is by painful 
experience. More than one-half of them 
receive less than £200 a year, and-not 
a few struggle on with half that amount. 
A skilled artisan is better paid than they. 
Even Sustentation Funds can only make 
their poverty a little less severe. They 
have renounced all chance of worldly gain 
and advancement that they may preach 
the Gospel. On the whole they set an 


example of ‘‘ plain living and high think- 
ing ’’ which their critics might well imitate. 


% % * 


WHAT surprises one in going about 
among ministers is their cheerfulness and _ 
good humour under the financial strain 
from which they are never free. Dr. 
Burton, the successor to Horace Bushnell 
in the Hartford Congregational Church, 
U.S.A., once wrote: ‘‘I have been 
amazed at the answers given by some of 
our men to the question, How do you 
live? They have told me, sometimes in 
detail, and have made me both laugh 
and cry and inwardly shout; laugh and 
cry at the mingled pathos and humour of 
their stresses and distresses, and shout at 
the way they emerged from their emer- 
gencies, and at the strong spirit of life 
and. gladness in their souls in despite 
of everything.’’ 

Paik alee 


THE point at which a minister most 
longs for a little larger income is his 
library. There he is called to a self- 
denial which is more of a privation than 
anything else he must go without. Many 
a man feels that he would be a larger man 
and a more useful man if he had more 
books. As for the latest criticisms, or 
science, or philosophy, they hear of them 
afar, but can no more afford to buy Bergson, 
or Eucken, or Royce, or Schiller, or Oliver 
Lodge than they can afford to buy a 
portrait by Romney or Hals. Much in ~ 
sclence they n met exit, much in literature, 
and mayest. o% And they look at their 
poor array of well-thumbed volumes on 
their scanty shelves, and then the shilling 
they had set apart to buy the cheap edition 
of ‘‘ Religio Medici’? in ‘Everynian’s 
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Library goes instead to buy oranges for 
a sick child. 


* * * 


Every visitor to the United States is 
struck with the immense hopefulness of 
the people he meets. Something of the 
exhilaration which everywhere abounds is 
possibly due to the climate: In hig 
Brooklyn home Henry Ward Beecher 
was a teetotaller. On visiting this country 
he was observed taking wine. Answering 
an implied reproach on his inconsistency 
he replied that in his own country the 
champagne was in the atmosphere, but 
that here the air was heavy and depressing. 
Whatever the cause, the optimism and 
buoyancy of the American is a noticeable 
feature of life in the States. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Walter Hines Page, in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of American Democracy,’’ dwelt 
upon this point in words which the average 
Britisher with his innate conservatism 
and leaning on tradition might do well 
to take to heart. ‘‘ The eyes of men 
are kept towards the future. There is 
no time nor chance to look backward. 
The phrase in our President’s Address that 
roused the whole country was this: ‘I 
call all forward-looking men to my side.’ 
No man in the Republic is willing to confess 
that he is a backward-looking man. The 
prodigious educational effort (of the States) 
all looks to the future—millions of money 
and the best efforts of many of the best 
men are all spent on making to-morrow 
better than yesterday. ‘ What shall our 
children be?’ not ‘ What were our fore- 
fathers?” is the insistent-question. This 
is the explanation of the dominant note of 
hopefulness in American life.’’ 

x Ko 

THosE of our readers, and they are 
many, who have welcomed Miss Crafer’s 
articles on“ Religion and the Supernormal,” 
will be specially interested in the lecture 
given by Mme. Lipinska, M.D., and reported 


in the Times, on Psychotherapy and the. 


Power of Suggestion. It will come home 
to many with surprise that the lecturer 
attaches great importance to the power 
of suggestion on the moral training of 
children. She holds that the function of 
suggestion in education is to intensify 
the natural capacity of the normal child 
by captivating and securing its attention. 
In the case of the abnormal her experience 
is that it is often most valuable in the 
treatment of children addicted to pilfering, 
falsehood, and other faults. Dz. Lipinska’s 
definition of Psychotherapy is illuminating : 
““ Psychotherapy is really a re-education, 
mental and physical, of those who are 


afflicted by certain reryepy and mental. 


disorders. In the future txt medicine 
physical and psychical hygiene will very 
largely be insisted upon as inseparable. 
Only in this way can people be fitted to 


resist fatigue, or the strain upon the con- 
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stitution due to disease, or to sorrow and 
pain attendant on life.’’ 
ee ere 3 

‘* Noruine is more futile than what is 
often called ethical instruction,’’ said the 
Bishop of Lichfield in a sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. .‘‘ Such teaching 
totally disregards the fact that in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred the difficulty 
is not a knowledge of the right thing, 
but a sufficient motive for doing it.’’ 
Indeed nothing is more evident than the 
failure of ethics alone in regenerating power. 
Tt is not by the preaching of ethics that 
men are converted fromevil to good. The 
drunkard knows perfectly well that drunk- 
enness is bad, but his knowledge does not 
keep him out of the public-house. The 
thief knows that it is wrong to steal, but 
his knowledge does not keep him out of 
prison. Long ago the whole duty of man 
was expressed in the simplest and most 
beautiful language: ‘‘ What doth the 
Lord require of thee, O man, but to do 
justly, and love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.’’ Yes, but to do justly 
requires an impelling motive. Hence the 
place of religion with its powers and 
affections. Out of love to one who is 
worthy of love men can do what in ordinary 
circumstances they find impossible. Even 
the sublime motive of right for right’s 
sake is less effective than right for love’s 
sake. That love is the fulfilment of 
ethics is’ an apostolic doctrine. In a 
thoughtful article on Personal Influence 
which appeared in the Times on Tuesday 
last, the writer makes the same point. 
‘“The spring of action in the average 
man is the desire to please some friend 
upon whom his affection has fastened. 
Herein lies the strongest appeal of the 
Christian religion in its purity—the insist- 
ence upon a Friend, full of love and 
interest, whom the most lonely or the 
most fastidious soul may endeavour to 


please.”’ 
* * * 


Tue ‘‘ Day of Intercession’’ for the 
Anglican Church in Wales passed off 
with scanty attendances and scarcely a 
notice in the public press. The fact is, a 
good many Churchmen entirely disapproved 
of the use of organised prayer as a political 
instrument. It is all very well to jeer 
at the ‘‘ political Nonconformist,’’ but 
the Bishops as a rule are far more ageregsive 
politicians than men like Dr. Clifford. 
Whatever the Anglican authorities may 
say, the ‘*‘ Day of Intercession ’’ was a 
day of prayer for the overthrow of the 
Government and the call of Mr. Bonar 
Law to power. That may or may not be 
a desirable end, but to make it the motive 
and object of official prayer in churches 
which profess to be National, and the 
religious home of every Englishman, is 
to degrade and vyulgarise a solemn 
function of the Church to the narrowest 
sectarian and political partisanship. 
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THE RENDING OF THE VEIL. 
By tue Rey. Aurrep Haut, M.A, 


“And Jesus cried again with a loud voice, and 
yielded up his spirit. And, behold, the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain from’ the top to 
the bottom.’—Marv. xxyii. 51, 

Ir is significant that the first event 
which is reported to have occurred after 
the death of Jesus is that the veil of the 
temple, which screened the Holy of Holies 
from the public gaze, was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom, That inner 
sanctuary was supposed to be the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah himself, and it was 
shrouded in mystery. Only one man, the 
High Priest, was allowed to enter it, and 
he only, once a year. Its sanctity was 
jealously guarded: its holiness was re- 
spected ‘by strangers. Had the veil actu- 
ally been rent at the moment of the death 
of Jesus. we should have found mention of 
the occurrence in the Jewish records and 
histories of the time. Nothing of greater 
importance could have happened than this 
rending of the veil. 

How, then, are we to account for the 
story ? Was it a base fabrication? By 
no means. It was a picturesque way of 


stating that when Jesus died the revelation | 


of the Highest had been made to men, and 
even the Holiest, God himself, could be 
seen by them. That was the purpose of his 
teaching, and that was to be the outcome 
of his life. Henceforth, not one man only, 
but all men, could draw nigh unto God in 
any time and in-any place. All were 
brothers; all were children of the Most 
High; all could have the divinest experi- 
ences. ‘The veil had been rent from the top 
to the bottom. All distinctions were 
abolished ; the day of priests was over ; 
the religion of mediation and exclusiveness 
was at an end. The human soul had been 
emancipated, the days of the open vision 
had come. 

Thus the foundations of faith were laid 
broad and deep in the soul of man. The 
temple of God was the human spirit ; the 
law of God was written, not on tables of 
stone, but in hearts of flesh. And the 
greatest irony of Christian history is that 
Jesus, the herald of the good news that 
God is well-pleased in men, has been made 
the author of a sacerdotal order, and the 
source of its official power. As the late 
Auguste Sabatier pointed out, it is taught 
throughout the New Testament that the 
Holy Spirit i is the common possession of all 
who seek God. ‘‘ Monarchy and oligar- 
chy,” he wrote, ‘‘ with their gradations in 
rank, have given place to a religious demo- 
cracy, to the republic of fraternal souls, 
to the fundamental equality of citizens 
in the kingdom of God.” The motto of 
the Christian brotherhood formed at 
Pentecost was : ‘‘ I will pour out my Spirit 
on all flesh.” What else could it be, seeing 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit a 
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Clergy of his Diocese,’’? the Bishop of 
Oxford writes : ‘* I believe that no human 
organisation, and especially no religious 
organisation, can maintain itself unless it 
understands, and lets others understand, 
what principles it stands for.” It is a 
statement which has the whole weight of 
history as its support, and it is one that we 
especially need to bear in mind. The 
Church that has no message has no right 
to exist. The minister who is not fired 
with the intensity of conviction and whose 
beliefs are vague, indefinite, and inconclu- 
sive, has no call to exercise the office of 
regular preaching. And some of us have 
been floundering in generalities; others 
have been trying to discover our connection 
with ecclesiastical history, ideas, and 
institutions, which were the reason of our 
predecessors’ dissent; and others, again, 
confused by discordant voices, have been 
seeking the justification of our existence. 
At no time in our history was it more 
incumbent upon us that we “should 
undertake the painful duty of thinking ’’ 
than at present. That is an obligation 
which we share with every other commu- 
nion, and it is the inevitable demand of 
every age of inquiry. We must seek for 
the common principles which are the 
ground of our secession, the bond of our 
unity, and the inspiration of our activity. 
Unless, in spite of our boasted freedom, 
we can find a centre of allegiance and an 
ideal which compels our loyalty, we cannot 
hold together, but shall be scattered by 
those disruptive tendencies which work 
so surely whenever purpose is lacking. 
Necessity is laid upon all of us that we 
should carefully, seriously, and diligently 
consider what is the faith we have to 
proclaim to the world. 

What is the need of our age, and are we 
able to meet it ? 

One of the new modern virtues is theo- 
logical modesty. Even the most dogmatic 
theologians do not pretend to know and 
understand so much as their predecessors 
did. They no longer profess to be in- 
timately acquainted with the counsels and 
purposes of the Deity. The plain man has 
called their premisses, their theological 
assumptions and scriptural interpretations, 
into question. If the experience of a 
working pastor counts for anything, then 
ihoughtful men have no longer any 
nterest in the theologies and Christologies 
based upon the so-called ‘‘ evidences,’’ 
nor in ideas and creeds which have no 
relation to their lives. They want to know 
more about the ‘‘ Foundations ’’ of faith, 
and more especially the meaning, purpose, 
and destiny of human life. The day of 
theological evidences is passing: the day 
of human relevancies is dawning. 

More and more the emphasis is being 
laid, not upon Pope or Bible or Church, or 
Christ-idea, but upon man; more and 
more the demand is not for a traditional 
test, but a human test. Religion is 
languishing in the world to-day, because 
of the failure of the Church to supply its 
supreme need, and because of our failure 
too. For what is needed is not a New 
Theology, nor a new Christology, for both 
have been tried and proved their ineffec- 
tiveness, but a new Spiritual Anthro- 
pology—a doctrine about man which will 


‘explain the divine nature, possibility, and 


destiny of his being, and make evident 


how he is united with God and is finally 
responsible to him. 

Can Unitarianism do anything to supply 
that need ? If it cannot, it is doomed to 
pass away. 

But I believe that we have in our 
possession all the means necessary for 
building up the very faith that corresponds 
to this demand, for whatever differences 
may have existed among us, our witness 
has been constant and unequivocal that 
the seat of authority is in the soul of man 
and that the only test possible is his 
spiritual experience. ._ We have been 
charged with intellectual pride, because 
of our declaration that no veil shall hang 
between the soul and God. 

It has been asserted over and over again, 
and it is reiterated in ‘‘ Foundations,’’ 
an able volume of essays by members of 
the younger school of Broad Churchmen, 
that “‘ the Christian message is first and 
foremost a message about God.’’ That 
is where we part company. ‘T'o us, as we 
read the New Testament, the Christian 
message is first and foremost. a message 
about man—his sonship to God and his 
kinship to his neighbour. Dr. Martineau 
at- the beginning of his ‘‘ Types of the 
Ethical Theory ’’ makes the distinction 
plain and unmistakable. Whether you 
are going to lay the foundations of theology 
and ethics strong and unmovable depends 
upon the decision you make at the begin- 
ning of your undertaking. Will you “give 
the priority to Nature and God and resort 
to them as your nearest given objects,’’ 
or “‘ will you permit the human mind to 
take the lead of these objects in your 
inquiry ’’ ? 

This is the point of departure and here 
our ways divide. Therefore, if any note 
of pleading can be uttered by us, who 
only ask that our principles be viewed 
in the full light of religious experience and 
be allowed to stand or fall by that test, it 
is just here. Will you start from those 
principles which are inherent in the soul 
of man, to which Jesus bore abundant 
testimony, and find your way from what 
is known to what is unknown, or will 
you begin with authoritative statements 
about the universe and God, and from these 
take your conception of that inward nature 
which you know immediately? If you 
know not man whom you have seen, how 
can you know God whom you have not seen? 

For the verities of the religious life we 
find ourselves, as Unitarians, driven back 
upon the inmost being of man. The soul: 
it knows. The spirit: it comprehends. 
The deep: it holds the secret. Yet we 
are not isolated beings, but a community 
of souls, all drawing from the same divine 
life. Sometimes when we are on a high 
mountain, we may see. the neighbouring 


‘peaks above the clouds; they seem to 


be swinging in space, yet we know they 
are broad-based in the earth. Our lives 
too, separate, individual, isolated, are all 
grounded in the life of the one God. The 
universality of his Spirit in the hearts of 
men is the secret of the brotherhood of 
the race. No human. being is cut off 
from us, because no human being is 
separate from Him. Thus it is that the 
authority of the soul is not private; its 
Witness is not singular, and conscience 
is not individual. Deep as the fact of 


personality is—and whatever we may be 


we all feel we were made to count for 
something—the fact of mankind is deeper 
still. Our unity holds a vaster and more 
important secret than our diversity. Our 
common spiritual consciousness contains 
what is vital and necessary to faith. God 
has made us all one to dwell on the face 
of. the earth. 

What are the results of this method of 
looking with open eyes into the Holy of 
Holies, and investigating, examining, and 
deciding by the standards God has set 
up in the soul? It is possible now to 
touch briefly on only a few subjects. 

Firstly, God. Discovering from the emo- 
tions and thoughts we have as we behold 
the starry heavens above us, and from 
the intuitions of the moral law within us, 
that God is transcendent, we are never- 
theless unable to make the division 
between him and ourselves altogether 
distinct. The old theologians laid the 
emphasis on the conjunctions when they 
referred to God and man ; they set divinity 


over against humanity and regarded the 
one as all holy, and the other as all un- 
holy. We, on the other hand, remember 
there is divinity in man and humanity in 
God, and that the two sometimes blend 
and become indistinguishable. As with 
open vision we gaze deeply into our 
spiritual being, we find the soul has no 
terminus. Far away beyond my own 
conscious being, beyond thought, beyond 
conscience, I see my life is stretching 
on until it is lost in the life of the 
infinite God. My being is continuous 
with his, and nowhere can I say, “ Here my 
soul has an end and here the life of God 
begins for me.” God is the deep below my 
deep. He is intimate, close, immediate, 
and ever within call. At the same time 
he is the Ultimate towards whom we are 
all moving. Thus, what is best in us is 
simply the welling up of his life. Our 
hopes, our ideals, and our aspirations are 
the movements of his Spirit within us. 
Unitarianism teaches, then, that man in 
his deepest nature is the companion of 
God, and that through the long ages He 
has gradually been coming to the realisa- 
tion of this relationship. Yet orthodox 
scholars of philosophical ability have 
endeavoured to show that Unitarianism 
makes a gulf between man and God 
which can only be bridged by their con- 
ception of the Trinity, and on this ground 
assert that the victory of Athanasius 
at Niceea was the salvation of Christianity. 
What I have already said shows how that 
gulf is non-existent. If it is still claimed 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation spans 
an abyss which would for ever yawn 
between the human and the divine, it 
must not be overlooked that it unites 
them at only one point, and it must also 
be borne in mind that the sacramental 
theory of grace makes clear the cleavage 
between them, while the theory of the 
Atonement sets them in direct opposition. 
Our objection to-day to the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth is not so much on account 
of the physical and scriptural difficulties 
with which it is beset, as on account of 
the implication, that we, owing to here- 
ditary\ taint, are not truly the children 
of God, but, being conceived in sin and 
shapen in iniquity, are the offspring of 
some evil power, which is now left un- 


defined. 
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Secondly, Jesus. He taught us and 
showed us that religion and true greatness 
are to be found, not in the acquisition 
of abilities and powers which separate us 
from those around us, but in the develop- 
ment of those deep inner forces which 
unite men everywhere as brothers and 
prove their kinship to the one God -and 
Father of us all. In him we see not the 
fulness and glory of the Godhead, but the 
splendour and nobility of manhood. 

See how this divine, universal principle 
in human nature seizes on just those 
elements in the old faiths which are 
valuable for life, and creates for us a 
message which not only gives this Associa- 
tion the right to be, but renders its exist- 
ence necessary. It goes down to the very 
source of all doctrinal power and takes hold 
on those elements of truth in old dogmas 
which rendered them acceptable. It shows 
how the salvation of man is not dependent 
upon an external arrangement or a judicial 
transaction, but upon inner pent-up 
spiritual forces which a trifling thing may 
release. A kind word, the death of a 
friend, a noble act of sacrifice may set 
them at liberty so that they sweep through 
the life with overwhelming rush, giving it 
new direction and cleansing it from sin 
and evil desire. Is it not God’s original 
endowment in the soul of man that is the 
psychological explanation of the victories 
of the cross? Further, sin is not due to an 
ancient ‘‘ fall,’’ but to the victory of 
what is worst in us over what is best in us. 
To win deliverance from its power is 
redemption; to be aware that God is 
fighting on our side is the nascent sense of 
forgiveness. 
finds its support not in a bodily resurrec- 
tion, but in the inherent worth of human 
nature, which is built on a larger scale than 
threescore years and ten. Apostolical 
succession is discovered not in an external 
order of officials, but in the line of those 
faithful souls, ministers and laymen, in 
many churches, who have yielded to the 
control and answered to the call of God ; 
and every visible good becomes sacra- 
mental, the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual presence. This spiritual 
nature provides the only basis for a free 
church, for the ‘‘ open trust ’’ principle, 
because in so far as a church declares it 
has an external commission from God to 
man, freedom becomes impossible. It 
gives the greatest possible liberty to the 
aspiring spirit; hence the remarkable 
contributions of Unitarians to devotional 
literature and sacred song. When it binds 
men together in fellowship, in church life, 
it says to each and to all not only ‘‘ you 
have something necessary to receive,’’ 
but also ‘‘ you have something necessary 
to give.’’ It keeps pace with all the 
advances in science, art, philosophy, and 
human achievement, and does not hinder 
the higher development of any man or 
movement. It makes the ethical note 
ring loud and clear, awakening both the 
private and the public conscience, as the 
great practical and social work of our 
forerunners show. 

Most important of all, this message 
which we term Unitarianism gives us the 
stimulus we need for human life of every 
description. It regards religion not as a 
traditional gift, a legacy from the past, but 
a living reality and inspiration to-day. 


Our belief in bnmortality. 
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It says the gifts of grace are not confined 
to religion unless religion be considered as 
vast as life, and as infinite as the universe, 
but are the motive power of every effort 
for the progress of the community and the 
uplifting of the individual. The Divine 
Love acknowledges no limits. It is the 
Life of Ages, richly poured. 
Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood, 
Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good. 


Consecrating art and song, 
Holy book and pilgrim track, 

Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 
From the sacred limits back. 


This is the essence of religion—this spirit 
which we see working through history—the 
life of every reformer, and the inspiration 
of every upward endeavour, whether it 
appear-in the words of the preacher, on 
the canvas of the artist, in the discovery 
of the scientist, or anywhere else. 

Though others may find all they need 
in the old ways, yet ours it is, who have 
won our liberty, to move forward, believing 
that truth is progressive and the life of the 
ages continuous in its unfolding. Before 
our eyes we may see, if we will only look, 
a world which is diviner and nobler than 
our present one, a kingdom of God that is 
yet to be, where service is more ready, love 
more powerful, and truth stands arrayed 
in more beautiful forms. But the spirit 
that animates the whole will be the same 
as that which spoke in the prophets and 
lived in the man of Nazareth. It will be 
that life which we in the West have 
been accustomed to term Christian, though 
it may have received other names elsewhere 
—simple, human life, not ecclesiastical 
life. All that can abide in its light will 
endure ; and all that cannot bear the glory 
of its rays will shrink and pass away. 
‘“ History,” as Dr. Percy Gardner says, 
“‘ will furnish a test of the comparative 
goodness of ideas.’’ Our lengthening ex- 
perience will show what doctrines, what 
institutions and what modes of living are 
in accord with the religion of our divine 
humanity ; and we must learn something 
from the patience of God, who is merciful 
and long-suffering towards our slow toiling 
and poor progress. 

The way is open for further develop- 
ment, and if we take hold on what we 
already possess, we shall become a mis- 
sionary people, earnest to impart to 
others the word which has been effective 
and helpful in ourselves and anxious to 


_temove every veil which hides the Father 


in heaven from his children on earth. 
Through the very nature of our religion, 
through its intense inwardness, it cannot 
be hereditary. If a man accepts it, he 
does so through his personal conviction. 
At the same time, we must do everything 
in our power to make clear to our children 
first of all that the search for truth must 
be earnest as well as free, and that con- 
clusions sincerely reached must be firmly 
held. This is our chief duty to those 
who have the largest claim on our love. 
And our faith should take such a hold 
upon us that we should be able to say 
to those who would silence us the words 
of the prophet Jeremiah: “* If I say I will 
make no more mention of the name of 
the Lord, nor any more speak in. his 


¥ 


name, then there is in my heart as it were 


a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I~ 


am weary with forbearing and I cannot 
contain.’’ If we are faithful, the Spirit 
of Truth will come and guide us into all 
truth. 


Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him=nor 
deny ; 


Yea, with one voice, O world, tho’ thou 


deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


THE FOUNDATION OF 
TRUTH. 


By tue Rev. J. Cyrm FLoweEr. 


TrutH may be described as that at 
which all reason aims. It is the ideal of 
a right interpretation of experience. Fact 
in itself is not truth, for truth is a meaning, 
an intellectual valuation. Let me illus- 
trate this, Essex Hall is in Essex-street. 
No one would say that the building 
itself. is truth, or true; it simply is. 
But directly any person makes the state- 
ment that there is or is not such a hall 


in such 4 place, his judgment is true:or . 


false. Truth here consists in the right 
relation between idea and fact. In regard 
to matters that can he tested. by methods 
of observation, which are amenable to 
sense experience, truth igs the ideal of 
science, and the completion of science 
would be the establishment of truth in 
regard to all matters of sense experience. 
But even that does not enable us easily 
to declare what is the foundation of truth. 
Philosophers have carried on an agelong 
conflict upon this very question. One 
set of thinkers tell us that the external 
world of fact is the foundation of truth ; 
that all we have to do is to empty our 
minds of wrong ideas and _ prejudices, 
and let things make their impression upon 
us, and in the mental reflection thereof 
we shall attain truth. According to this 
teaching, the mind is like a vast looking- 
glass, and truth is attained when the look- 
ing-glass is freed from all blemishes 
which distort the reflection, and when it 
is so adjusted that it reflects all possible 
objects. 4 

On the other hand, there are thinkers 
who point out that this does not explain 
the actual facts of the attamment of 
knowledge; that in order to know, 
the mind has to be active, 1t has to connect 
its images and ideas of experience to- 
gether by such principles as those of 
causation and reciprocity. In a word, 
the human mind has to act upon the data 
of experience and to mould and arrange 
them before they can become elements 
of knowledge. ‘Truth, therefore, is at 
least as much dependent upon the con- 
stitution of the mind itself as upon a* 
supposed external order of things. 

If there is uncertainty as to what 
is the foundation of truth in matters of 
scientific inquiry, where experience can 
be tested by observation and experiment, 
it is not remarkable that there should also 
be wide divergences of opinion as to the 


foundation of truth in. matters of moral — 
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and spiritual concern. The stars and 
their movements can be actually observed, 
and the observations of different people 
can be compared and checked. If yet 
it cannot be demonstrated at once whether 
the foundation of truth in astronomy is 
in the actual independent existence of 
the stars, or is at least equally inherent 
in the relating activity of the mind which 
systematises the movements into laws, 
clearly it is likely to be still more difficult 
to determine what is the basis of truth 
in regard to God, the moral ideal, the 
ultimate beauty, and so forth. For here 
you have many inquirers, each giving 
expression to the interpretation of an 
inner spiritual experience which, in large 
measure, is peculiar to the experient, and 
in regard to which there seems to be no 
clear objective standard by which to 
distinguish~ the false from the true. If 
Ifind a picture beautiful and stimulating 
and you do not, there is nothing more 
to-be said. Who can say on any objective 
authority that the picture is or is not in 
itself beautiful? If I declare: that my 
experience of a spiritual order brings me 
into real fellowship and union with a 
Power I call God, and your experience 
does not do this for you, what more can 
be said? For beauty is an immediate 
perception of the soul, and God ig the 
immediate experience of the soul; there 
is not beauty for any person which does not 
issue from within—no God for any soul 
that is not the felt meaning of an inward 
experience. 

Yet all will agree that the faithful inter- 
pretation of’ actual experience is, so far 
forth, truth. But you see the difficulty 
in which this involves us. What is truth 
for me igs not necessarily Truth for you, 
and this conflicts with the radical demand 
of our rational nature that truth is one 
and objective. We cannot Jong remain 
satisfied with any doctrine that effectively 
encloses us in the stuffy atmosphere of 
subjectivism. The Pragmatic test of truth 
is popular temporarily simply because 
we are in the throes of a new enlighten- 
ment, similar to that which was heralded 
in Greek history by the Sophistic move- 
ment. ‘Pragmatism is a modern form of 
Sophisticism (to be carefully distinguished 

-from what we call ‘‘ sophistry ’’). It 
has been undoubtedly a recognition of the 
claims of the truth impulse which has led 
to the various attempts to construct 
artificial objective foundations for religious 
truth in the course of religious history. 
The foundation of truth, said the Christian 
Church, is not in your individual experience 
and interpretation ; it is in the Bible as 
interpreted by tradition, together with 
the exposition of the duly appointed ecclesi- 
astical trustees of this divine revelation. 
If your experience does not harmonise 
with this, you must be duly coerced 
until it does, either by the force of physical 
pain or spiritual torment. 


The Reformation indicated an important 
step forward towards the fuller recognition 
of personality and personal experience 
in relation to truth; but the full force of 
the Reformation has yet to be felt. | True, 
its immediate effect was to enthrone the 


Bible upon the pedestal of authority, | 


to place it more dogmatically than ever 
as the foundation of truth; but it was 
the Bible as interpreted not by an in 


fallible church, but by an infallible Spirit, 
whose dwelling place was not determined 
by the laying on of hands, but by individual 
purity of heart. The earnest, humble, 
and pure-hearted would find the Bible 


the foundation of all religious truth 


without the mediation of any priest or 
system, because his heart and the sacred 
page would be illumined by the Holy 
Spirit. To this profound doctrine we 
shall refer again. What has happened 
in the years since the Reformation has 
been so clear a demonstration that not 
the Bible, but an interpretation of tt, must 
be the foundation of religious truth, that 
we are brought to the issue that personal 
experience is even here actually by far 
the most important basis of truth. To 
ensure the stability of the Bible as the 
sole foundation, you need the infallible 
church ; for under the guidance of the 
Spirit interpretations are as various as 
the Spirit is free. 


The logical and moral outcome of this 
is the Unitarian movement, with its full 
and free recognition of diversities of 
opinion among earnest seekers after truth, 
diversities which can co-exist with a true 
unity of spirit, This is a recognition that 
every person’s experience must be the 
foundation of that superstructure of inter- 
pretation which becomes his opinion, 
creed or philosophy, but at the same time 
an emphatic recognition of the fact that 
none of these relative structures are the 
whole truth. Rather, every individual’s 
construction is by itself but-a fragment, 
which must find its appropriate place in 
the Heavenly or Ideal City of Truth. We 
are convinced that in the fellowship and 
co-operation of many whose experience 
adapts them for different perceptions and 
interpretations will the fuller harmony 
of Truth itself emerge. Instead, there- 
fore, of requiring agreement on some exter- 
nal foundation of truth as a condition of 
admission to fellowship, we ask that those 
who unite with us shall find their own 
foundation within, always remembering 
that it is not the whole foundation. 

Every person who is intellectually and 
morally sincere is adapted to perceive 
some aspect of truth, but none probably 
to perceive the whole. It is the recog- 
nition of this which is the substantial and 
enduring basis of church fellowship. I 
spoke just now of the profound doctrine 
at the heart of the Reformation concerning 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit. What 
that means, in modern language, is that the 
construction of the Ideal City of Truth is 
not the work of the individual toiling in 
loneliness, but is a task which can indeed 
only be undertaken by those whose indi- 
vidual experience is impinged upon and 
lluminated by a greater spirit—a spirit 
in virtue of which we recognise the unity 
of our aims in spite of, or indeed by means 
of, the diversities of our experience and 
opinion. That greater spirit we know by 
its operation within us as the impulse for 
truth—that which makes us eager after 
truth for truth’s sake. It is our pos- 
session by, and grasp of, this spirit which 
makes it at once possible and necessary 
for us to seek in the fellowship of other 
inquirers the correction and expansion of 
our own particular opinions ; for we want 
above all not to justify or establish our 
own interpretation, but to contribute our 


fragment to the foundation ofthat great ~ 
City of Truth which will include and trans- 
cend all our partial views. The essential 
thing for those who would discover the 
veritable foundation of truth is not an 
overweening confidence in the infallibility 
of their own opinion, or in the completeness 
of their own experience, but such a dis- 
position towards the ideal of truth as 
shall make them ready to acknowledge 
their own insufficiency, and seek to correct 
it by whole-hearted co-operation with all 
others who are genuine seekers. 

Practically the outcome of it all, as I 
see 1t, is that the foundation of truth for 
religion is to be found in personal ex- 
perience widened, deepened and illuminated 
by the impulse of an unhesitating dis- 
position towards truth, and tested and 
corrected by a vital fellowship with other 
seekers—a fellowship made concrete in the 
home and in the church and rising to 
inspiration in the sacred intimacies of 
friendship and love. But,as in the deter- 
mination of the foundation of truth in 
science, it is not mere numbers that con- 
stitute the test, but the collaboration of 
those, few or many, who have the impulse 
towards truth for truth’s sake, so it is 
in the determination of religious truth. 
It is not the numbers of those who form the 
fellowship, but it is the reality of that unity 
of spirit among them which constrains 
them to reach out after a richer and fuller 
harmony than they can produce from the 
keyboard of their individual experience. 

The mischief of the intellect and of the 
will is when it would be anything merely 
of itseli—so Emerson declares. At any 
rate, we may safely say that self-sufficiency 
is the foundation of a great part of error 
and falsehood. Personal experience can 
only be the foundation of truth when it is 
irradiated by that Spirit’ which Hindu 
thought recognised in the Universal Self, 
Christian experience has denominated the 
Holy Spirit, Emerson has proclaimed as 
the Oversoul. And that Spiritis concrete 
and operative in the men and women who 
are earnest seekers after and lovers of the. 
truth. Therefore, I say, the foundation of 
truth is in the fellowship of such people. 
The church, if you like, is the foundation, 
or ought to be; for there we can merge our 
individual life and experience in a larger 
life and experience, and lifted out of the 
limitations of selfhood with its prejudices 
and half-views, we can behold our per- 
sonal opinions and interpretations falling 
into place, often through apparent discord, 
into a vast and grand harmony. 


ny 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE importance of musical art to public 
worship can hardly be overstated. The 
often thrilling beauty of a cathedral 
service almost entirely depends on an 
adequate rendering of the music. The 
value of a free service in a Nonconformist 
chapel is largely due to the heartiness and 
fulness of congregational singing. Music, 
the language of the emotions, has an 
influence which no one can explain, but 
no one will deny. The wedding of noble 
music to golden words has been celebrated 
often, and in nothing does their union 
produce a more moving result than in the 
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oratorio, cantata, anthem, and hymn. It 
is easy to think of cases in which the words 
gain mainly in appeal and power to touch 
the heart by their musical setting. Com- 
pare the effect of the words ** I know that 
my Redeemer liveth ’’ when only spoken 
with the same words sung to Handel’s 
music. Or read the words of the Kyrie, 
Benedictus, Gloria and Sanctus, and then 
listen to Bach’s use of them in his B minor 
Mass. Many of the hymns that are most 
dear to us owe much of their charm and 
impressiveness to the musician who has 
given them fitting expression. 

Church music is of two kinds; one, and 
the most important, for the congregation, 
and one for the choir. Hymn, chant and 
response are for the congregation ; anthem, 
cantata and introit are for the choir. For 
there is a grace of listening as well as of 
‘* joining in.’’? The plain hymn tune that 
anybody can sing is good, and nobody can 
hear such a tune as ‘* Aurelia ’’ sung by 
a great congregation at a Church Conference 
without an almost overwhelming emotion. 
But music that no one can sing save a 
trained vocalist may also be good ; music 
that only a -skilled musician can reuder 
may also fall as a benediction on the heart. 
Only, the skill and training must be there, 
for a solo or an anthem badly sung irritates 
and stirs up a range of feeling that is not 
at all worshipful. 

Our Free Churches are mostly concerned 
with music for the congregation. In non- 
liturgical churches the hymn and chant 
are the only opportunity the congregation 

has of giving audible expression to its 
- devotion. And it is not enough that 
hymn and psalm should be read. The 
difference between reading and singing, 
writes Mr. Stewart,* may be compared 
to that between an engraving and a 
painting. Both represent the same sub- 
ject, but there is a warmth of feeling about 
the painting that is not in the engraving. 
So it is with praise. What colour does 
for the picture, music does for worship. 
And in the hymn the colours are height- 
ened and the feeling deepened by the 
participation of the whole congregation. 
Listen to such tunes as the Old Hundredth 
or St. Anne, sung by the choir alone, and 
_then sung by a great assembly. The 
choir rendering may be more delicate and 
musical, but it is thin and cold compared 
with the full, massive, and stately effect 
produced by the co-operation of every 
worshipper. 

Mr. Stewart’s little book on music in the 
church is written from the point of view of 
the Scottish churches and their needs. 
Therefore in some respects it does not 
apply to our English churches, which know 
not the metrical version of the Psalms so 
dear to Scotchmen. Nevertheless, there 
is much in it of value for all churches 
where congregational singing is an essential 
element. It is indeed an excellent little 
book, and might be studied with advan- 
tage by every minister, every organist, and 
every choirmaster. The historical section 
is admirably done, and gives a very clear 
view of the use and development of church 
music in Christendom. The practical sec- 
tion deals with the choice of hymns and 
tunes, the functions of choir and organ, 


* Music in the Church. By the Rev. G. 
Wauchope Stewart, B.D. Guild Library. 
London: A, &O. Black, 1s, 6d. 
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and the mistakes to be avoided in anthems 
and voluntaries, and many incidental 
matters. So far as the organ is concerned, 
the conditions of organ playing in the 
majority of Free Churches of every denomi- 
nation is deplorable. They are largely 
dependent on amateurs who, ‘because they 
can play the piano, are pressed into the 
organ-gallery to play on an instrument 
which requires, at the least, a large amount 
of technical skill quite different from the 
requirements of the piano, to say nothing 
of such qualities as right feeling, good taste 
and poetical interpretation. Hven pro- 
fessional organists of the second class are 
often guilty of shocking bad taste in their 
accompaniments and voluntaries. The 
really great organists of our cathedrals 
never accompany a tune with florid 
variations on a solo stop, never play the 
tenor part an octave higher than the 
soprano, never indulge in trills and runs 
while ‘‘ Melcombe ’’ is being sung, never 
plaster the expression as with a whitewash 
brush, never rush the tune at a speed the 
congregation cannot follow, never spoil a 
German choral by taking it at the same 
pace as a tune by a modern musician. We 
shall not get better congregational singing 
until we get better organ playing. 

In one respect we find ourselves at 
variance with Mr. Stewart. Considering 
the absence of musical training in most 
congregations, he is in favour of the old 
ecclesiastical Plait Song tunes, given in 
unison by the congregation, on the ground 
that the congregation is not a great choir 
in which the several parts are adequately 
represented, and which may be expected 
to give a fairly good rendering of the 
harmony set before it. He quotes with 
approval Henry Smart’s account of the 
manner in which he dealt with congrega- 
tional singing when appointed to St. 
Pancras Church. The vicar and he dis- 
cussed the kind of music they were to aim 
at, and came to the conclusion that the 
proper: way of treating the congregation 
is the way of the German and the Dutch— 
to make them sing in unison, or in octaves, 
which is musically the same thing. The 
part of the organ was to vary the harmonies 
of each verse, according to the verbal 
expression, keeping them ecclesiastical in 
style. But those who remember the 
singing at St. Pancras under Henry Smart 
do not speak of the success of that experi- 
ment, but of its heaviness and monotony. 
It needed the genius of a Henry Smart 
to make the organ an efficient interpreter 
of the mood and feeling of the hymn, 
and a Henry Smart is not found at every 
key-board. Nor are English congrega- 
tions quite so destitute of musical skill 
as are the Scotch—according to Mr. 
Stewart. In a well-known London chapel 
(Congregational) the Hallelujah chorus 
from the “Messiah’’ might be heard on 
special occasions sung by the whole 
congregation, and with excellent effect. 
Unisonian singing would be, for the most 
part, a step backward in English churches, 
It was a greab movement forward when the 
Church of England, in “‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’’ first printed the tune with 
every hymn. All denominations have 
since followed that lead, with the result 
of that considerable improvement in con- 
gregational singing we have witnessed 
during the last sixty years. J. W, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 


expressed by correspondents. LETTHRS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 


all private information should be accompanied by 


the name and address of the senders. 


THE.HUMAN AND THE DIVINE. 


Sir,—I will not pretend to interpret 
Mr. Donald Fraser’s mind on the subject 
of the God whom he declares himself to 
be, but I should be glad to explain my 
own position a little more fully, if I may. 

My whole contention was that we as 
living beings, with individual, personal 
experience, with spiritual perceptions and 
powers, are not=separate and isolated in 
the realm of existence, but that our life 
rests in God. We live in an ordered 
universe, and in so far as we are active and. 
intelligent animals, we have our place 
as part of the material world. But we 
are not that world, and it would be a 
simple absurdity, and a plain misuse of 
words, for any one of the creatures on 
the earth to get up and say that he was. 
And so with regard to the deeper realities 
of our life, in which we have a higher kin- 
ship than that of the material world. 

The Absolute, we say, is of necessity 
the ground of our being, as of all else that 
is, because that is what we come to in 
the ultimate analysis of thought. But 
the Absolute is one, and we are many, 
and we are not that from which we derive 
our being. This is the mystery of our 
hfe, which we cannot fathom, simply 
because we are not God, we are not our- 
selves the Infinite and Eternal; but we 
ean lift up our thoughts and our hearts 
to God, and we can accept the mystery as 
an inevitable condition of our life. And 


here, in the realm of the spiritual life, _ 


religion comes in. For we are dependent 
beings, and our joy and strength is to 
know in whom we trust. God is ‘‘ the 
Home of souls,’ and we cannot go where 
he is not. It is not a question of time or 
space, or of the material conditions of 
our life in any form, but of the reality 
of personal relations and conviction of 
the spirit. 

It is perfectly true that there can be 
nothing outside the Absolute, if ‘‘ out- 


is, 


side ’’ has any meaning in that connection; — 
5, > 


and certainly it is true that there is nothing 
in us, of all the powers we possess, that is 
not of God, for he gives us all we have, 
and in him we live and move and have 
our being. But if we live in him, we are 
not He. ‘‘ Our wills are ours, to make 
them thine.’’ ‘‘ The Spirit bears"witness 
with our spirit, that we are children of 
God.” That I take to be the vital truth 
of religion. God is the deepest reality of 
our life, because he is the Giver and 
Sustainer, and in him is our rest. His 
appeal comes to us as ‘‘ the Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness ”’ 
in his world, and we have set before us 


the ideal of the Kingdom of God. His— 


light enlightens, and with growing clear- 
ness opens to us truth and the way of 
service. In his strength we are strong, 
through the steadfastness of our obedi- 
ence. It is his love, the greatest of all, 
which makes the blessedness of our life. 


~ 
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It is the fellowship of life and communion 
of the spirit into which we are called, 
with him, our Father, and with one 
another. It is a mystery, and yet it is 
the simple truth ; and surely he to whom 
we look as chief of faithful souls had true 
discernment when he said that only as 
little children can we enter the kingdom 
of God. 

Tf Mr, Fraser ask me to acknowledge 
that, in speaking thus of our life in God, 
I might just as well, and better for the 
sake of brevity, make his declaration, 
‘*T am God,’’ I can only say that so 
far as I have any grasp of the spiritual 
reality of life, clear self-knowledge, humility 
and reverence alike cry out against it. 
But if he simply means by that, ‘* I am of 
divine kinship, a child of God,’’ then it 
would be better that he should say so, 
and refrain from a palpable misuse of 
the great Name of God. 

Anyone who is puzzled by Mr. Fraser’s 
statement that in the Hibbert article on 
‘* Divine Immanence’’ from which I 
quoted Professor Henry Jones ‘‘ puts 
me in one place and God in another,”’ 
will do well to read the article in question. 

Mr. Fraser seems doubtful as to my 
identity, so as I do not like to be credited 
with graces I do not possess, I had better 
tell him that before he came to Pembroke 
Chapel I was for some ycars in Liverpool, 
the inconspicuous minister of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth.—Yours, &c., 

V. D. Davis. 

Bournemouth, June 15, 1914. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 


Srr,—In an article on ‘‘ Spiritual Heal- 
> of May 9, you say that medical 
science is more wonderful than miraculous 
cures can be. I suppose THE Inquirer 
stands for a spiritual conception of the 
Universe—that spirit is the Reality behind 
all phenomena; but when we come to 
act upon this theory we are told it is 
dragging Christian faith into an atmo- 
sphere of miracle that is not conducive 
to real religion. 

But miracle is only the exceptional. 
When the laws of Nature or of God are 
better understood, and more people act in 
accordance with them, these miracles that 
shock so many will have nothing irregular 
about them, and will fall into place with 
other scientific facts in the order of the 
world. You consent to acknowledge a 
mental factor in healing. Even orthodox 
physicians are willing to allow much to 
suggestion, but a step higher to spiritual 
cure is pronounced superstition. I can 
understand opposition from the orthodox, 
who say ‘‘ the age of miracles is past,”’ 
but Unitarians have always maintained 
that God is as much in the world to-day as 
in the first century, and I suppose the 
cures of Christ and his Apostles may still 
be accepted as historical. I cannot see 
why it is less honouring to God and ‘‘ real 
religion ’’ to be cured by faith in the divine 
principle within than by medicine, especi- 
ally by serums which are obtained by 
cruelty to God’s creatures. It is no good 
putting up a notice, ‘‘ Défense & Dieu; 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.’’? The miracles 
will happen all the same.—Yours, &c., 

C. Jesse VESEL. 

Interlaken. 


Professor Sigmund Freud, LL.D. 
translation by A. A. Brill, M.D. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. 1914, 
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THE MYSTERY OF FORGETFULNESS. 


The Psycho-pathology of Hvery-day Life. By 
Authorised 


Mosr people know the experience of 


suddenly, and for a time totally forgetting 


something which, as a rule, is perfectly 
familiar and well known to them. It is 
not here a question of what we usually 
designate ‘‘ bad memory,’’ the persistent 
failure to retain ideas, either generally 
or in particular cases; we are referring 
to another sort of forgetfulness—spasmodic, 
temporary, sudden in its onslaught, which 
may Cause us to pull up short at a loss in 
what we are saying, or to use a wrong 
word when we really know the right one, or 
which may lead us to make mistakes and 


errors in actionseemingly, at the moment, 


wholly unexpected and quite inexplicable. 
« What an astonishing thing,” we hear a 
man say, “Ive totally forgotten his 
name,” or that word, or the name of that 
place, “though I really know it so well.” 
Or we do something, as we say, inadver- 


tently, without premeditation, try to open 


the door of our office with the key that 


really belongs to our house, inexplicably 


knock over and break an ornament in our 
drawing room, stumble over a familiar 
door-step, lose or misplace some trinket or 
other, and so on, throughout a multitude 
of little actions and happenings which we 
usually set down as “accidents” due to 
momentary forgetfulness. 

This is the kind of forgetfulness that 
crops up in practically everybody’s life 
at some time or other, and invariably 
creates astonishment and perplexity. Take 
the common case of suddenly forgetting 
the run of a perfectly familiar quotation. 
We have heard of a man who could never 
remember the Lord’s Prayer beyond a 
certain point, and dared not recite it in 
public unless he had it, printed or written, 
before his eyes. How frequently, again, 
do we forget familiar names of persons, 
places, streets. There is a case—not an 
unusual one—of a man who wished to 
introduce a friend to his wife, but could not 
remember his friend’s name, though he was 
utterly familiar with it—the man and his 
friend were, in fact, called by precisely 
the same name. There is in Wales a cer- 
tain group of small lakes perfectly well 
known to the present writer, yet, nine 
times out of ten, he is totally unable to 
recall the name of those lakes. There’s a 
sort of uncanny fatality about it; the 
name is there, quite familiar, recognised 
and known as soon as heard, but just 
when it is wanted and tries to rise to the 
surface of consciousness, forgetfulness 
seizes it in mysterious grasp, and drags it 
back into the abyss. 

Now, why is this ? Is there any scientific 
explanation for these and similar facts ? 
Or have we gone as far as we can when we 
ascribe them all to chance and accident, 
and unaccountable ‘‘ lapses of memory ” ? 
For most psychologists the study of a 
negative thing like forgetfulness does not 
seem to offer a promising field, but Professor 
Sigmund Freud, whose name has in recent 
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years attained some prominence, is either 
more confident or more adventurous than 
his fellows. He has now offered the public 
a theory of forgetfulness which, though 
interesting enough, can hardly be described 
as pleasing and acceptable. But then, as 
has been said, truth may be eminently 
distasteful and disagreeable to us. As to 
the ultimate truth of Freud’s theory 
experts must finally decide, and doubtless 
they will dispute, as experts do; person- 
ally we think that, whilst there are elements 
of truth in the Freudian hypothesis, Freud 
has become obsessed by it beyond all 
reasonable limits, and let himself be drawn 
into conclusions quite unwarranted even 
by his own theory. In another book, 
‘* The Interpretation of Dreams,’’ Freud 
developed the view that all dreams have a 
definite cause and ground in the mental 
contents of the dreamer, and that this 
cause and ground can be invariably dis- 
covered by analysing the contents, con- 
scious, marginal, and subconscious, of the 
mind of the dreamer. ‘The cause of dreams 
3 generally the activity of some psychic 
complex which in waking hours is repressed, 
kept under, by more desirable, more satis- 
fying contents of consciousness, but which, 
not being wholly subdued or eradicated, 
takes its revenge by breaking out wildly in 
dreams. There is something in~ your 
experience you would rather not think 
about, something unpleasant ; down it goes 
into the recesses of consciousness, into the 
region of suppressed ideas, when, of course, 
the mysterious mechanism of the nervous 
system records and keeps it alive, unknown 
to you. You sleep, and these unruly 
members of the psychic whole get their 
innings ; they rush to the surface, dragging 
along with them all kinds of associations, 
and occupy your consciousness as dreams. 
Obviously a plausible theory enough, but 
rather spoilt by Freud’s tendency to regard 
every suppressed psychic complex as 
sexual in tone and character, and the 
consequent implication that the reservoir 
of our subconscious self is decidedly thick 
and muddy. 


However, practically the same theory is 
applied to forgetfulness. There is, appa- 
rently, no such thing as forgetfulness at all. 
What we call instances oi forgetfulness 
are really instances of the activity of some 
suppressed psychic complex making itself 
felt in this way, and at thig time. There 
is a vast deal more going on in our minds 
than most of us suppose, and what we call 
our moments of forgetfulness are the oppor- 
tunities for despised members of our 
mental make up to have their say. We 
forget a name—why? Because that name 
has been seized by or got itself associated 
with some psychic complex which we, for 
some reason or other, have driven, or 
allowed to sink, below the margin of con- 
sciousness ; 1t has become affixed to some- 
thing we don’t want to remember, and the 
associating mechanism of the ‘brain won’t 
let it escape. Freud claims that all these 
inhibitive and active complexes can be 
discovered by analysis, by working back- 
ward through chains and links of associa- 
tion till you reach the offender who is 
really responsible for your forgetfulness. 
Let us return to the Welsh Lakes for a 
moment. Why cannot I, the present 
writer, remember the names of those lakes ? 


| Because, says Freud, the name has become 
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somehow associated with a. psychic bene by large tolerance and breadth of view ; 


plex whose proper home is my subconscious 
self, whither it has been relegated because 
I would rather not remsember it. I have 
tried several times by psycho-analysis to 
discover what this unpleasant content of 
my subconscious self is, but so far I have 
failed. Freud gives hosts of cases in his 
book, and analyses many, and anyone who 
desires to see the methods and the results 
should get hold of the book. The old ten- 
dency towards the sexual reappears here ; 
but we are really not prepared to believe 
that the subconscious self of the mass of 
mankind is so packed with sexuality as 
Freud would make out. 
_ Freud’s general conclusion is that ‘ cer- 
tain inadequacies of our psychic capacities, 
and certain performances which are appa- 
rently unintentional prove to be well 
motivated when subjected to the psycho- 
analytic investigation, and are determined 
through the consciousness .of unknown 
motives.’? On the basis of this Freud 
builds up and elaborates the view that our 
mental life is completely determined from 
first to last in every detail of it ; that what 
we intend, and what we do not intend, in 
word and action, is fatally necessitated by 
our psychic mechanism, over which we have 
no control whatever. Free will, psycho- 
logical, at any rate, is an utter delusion ; 
all that goes on in mind ig mechanically 
determined. We will leave Professor 
Freud to the free will enthusiasts, and only 
remark that it is one thing to display and 
describe the intricate mechanism of the 
mental life, and to show that mechanism 
at work in strange and rather startling 
ways, but it is quite another and totally 
different thing to say that mechanism is 
all and consciousness nothing, and the one 
thing does not follow from the other. To 
suppose that mechanism and life are to be 
equated simply for the asking is the pet 
fallacy of all scientific philosophy. 

Si A.M: 


SEE 


SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

Restatement and Reunion. A Study in 
First Principles. By H. Streeter. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. net, 

THose who want to read a lucid and 
deeply religious statement of the Broad 
Church position cannot do better than 
turn to this short volume of essays by the 
editor of ‘‘ Foundations.’’ Mr. Streeter 
cannot, of course, avoid some reference 
to present controversies, but his chief aim 
is to present a positive religious position 
and to suggest the wide range of spiritual 
loyalties which have to be considered 
before a minister quits the Church at the 
bidding of those who are less advanced 
in modernism than himself. To some 
minds the question of conformity reduces 
itself to a simple logical dilemma, either- 
or; and there is no middle course. To 
others. the intellectual question can never 
present itself in isolation, and whether 
we agree with the position or not we must 
try to envisage the whole problem from 
their point of view. It is as a real help to 
doing this that we have found Mr. Streeter’s 
essay ‘‘ What does the Church of England 
stand for? ’’ most enlightening. It is not 
only an extremely able statement inspired 


THE 


character. 
‘as a primitive tale without any theatrical 


it is alive with the passionate loyalties 
of his own life. Anglicanism in his view 
stands in the first place not for a political 
compromise or a special theology, but for 
a type of Christian spirit. Other com- 
munities, he grants, have their special 
characteristics which are needed for a 
complete Christianity, but the Church of 
England has preserved in a special degree 
the tradition of comprehensiveness, sound 
learning and moderation. It has little 
tendency to create the extremist either of 
the Roman or the Puritan pattern, but its 
spirit of balance and moderation is not a 
colourless intermediate term between the 
two. It is a positive contribution to the 
fulness of Christ. ‘‘ The Anglican spirit,’’ 
Mr. Streeter writes, ‘‘ has not produced 
conspicuous examples of the whole range 
of Christian character ; it has produced a 
wide range, and many of these of a type 
which could hardly have been produced 
elsewhere. It is a spirit, therefore, which 
is worthy of surviving, and one which it 
should be our aim to strengthen and 
develop along its own lines.”’ 

Here it will be seen is the foundation 
of Mr. Streeter’s liberalism towards other 
modes of thought and worship,for their need 
is recognised ; but it is also the source of his 
own loyalty to a communion which not 
only satisfies his personal need but also 
asks for his devoted help, lest it should be 
turned aside from its true aim by false 
partizanship or a passing fashion of ex- 
clusiveness. It also determines his attitude 
towards the problem of reunion and the 
conception of the one Church. Here he 
dismisses the idea of sovereignty and 
looks forward to an alliance based upon 
mutual sympathy and understanding. 
‘* When once all Christians have realised 
the fact, and faced all the implications of 
the fact, that one essential difference of 
the Church and the State is, that in no 
circumstances can a United Church coerce 
minorities, and that the powei$ of any 
central authority must consist in moral 
prestige, not in the right of compulsion, 
the problem of reunion will take on a new 
phase.’’ Perhaps this is as far as we can 


‘go at the present moment in the direction 


of a policy of inclusion, but here is the 
temper which the Broad Churchmen in 
all the churches must endeavour to exhibit 
in their own lives and to develop in its 
manifold practical applications to the 
utmost of their power. 
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Curtra. By Rabindranath Tagore. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


Wuen we saw Mr. Tagore’s play, 
“The Post Office ’’ on the stage, acted 
with singular charm by the Irish players, 
we were impressed by its fragile beauty ; 
but we doubted whether it would bear 
transference to the printed page. “‘Chitra,’’ 
which we have not seen acted, seems to 
justify this fear. It contains some beauti- 
ful writing, but it is without a touch of 


dramatic power. The simple legend, 
which the Greek genius might have 
transformed into something rich and 


strange, gains nothing from being told in 
We should have preferred it 
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artifice. A prefatory note informs ‘us 
that it was written twenty-five years ago. 
We hope that Mr. Tagore will not allow 
his present popularity in this country 
to be the occasion for the publication of 
slight and inferior work. We shall not 
easily forgive him if he does anything to 


dull the first joyous impression of “ Git= | 


anjali.”’ 
——E——— EE 


PENTATEUCHAL Criticism. By the Rey. 
D. C. Simpson, M.A. Introduction 
by the Rt. Rev. H. E. Ryle, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Reavers of the Old Testament unable 
for any reason to study the well-known 
‘* Introduction to the Old Testament *’ by 
the late Dr. Driver, will find much in this 
volume of interest and value. Dr. Driver, 
who had seen it in manuscript, described 
it as ‘‘ a lucid and helpful outline of the 
principles, history, and chief results of the 
higher criticism of the Pentateuch, with 


an answer to some objections which haye — 


been recently brought against it.’’ Dr. 
Ryle quotes these words in an introduc- 
tion, which, at Dr. Driver’s request, he 
writes in his stead. No better commenda- 
tion of the book can be given. In view 
of the purpose which ‘‘ Pentateuchal 
Criticism ’’ is intended’ to serve, perhaps 
the title is a little unfortunate. Those 
who cannot appreciate a more complete 


treatment of the subject will not be - 


attracted by it; and, on the other hand, 
others will look in vain for an exhaustive 
review of the development of criticism, 
since the history of criticism is contained 
in a single chapter. The opening chapter 
n ‘‘The Meaning of Criticism ’’ is ex- 


cellent, and brings out clearly ‘‘ the essen- 


tial nature of criticism, namely, calm, 
judicial, impartial discrimination.’’ The 
analysis of the Pentateuch which follows 
proceeds on lines approved by modern 
scholarship. The evidence for it is shown 
to be cumulative, and based upon the 
different vocabularies, religious concep- 
tions, and ceremonial requirements found 
in the constituent documents. The repeti 
tions, inconsistencies, incoherences, and 
flagrant contradictions which perplex the 
intelligent reader of the Pentateuch are 
explained as the work of different writers, 
or schools of writers, and the hands of the 
later editors are disclosed. Thus the evolu- 
tion, of religious ideas in the Old Testament 
is revealed. The last chapter on ‘‘ The 
Divine Purpose in Hebrew Religion ’’ 
displays the Old Testament as a ‘‘ scheme 
of preparation for the Incarnation,’’ an 
interpretation of the Hebrew sacred 
literature even attributed to Jesus himself. 
The Reader in Old Testament in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, is to be heartily 
congratulated on. the publication of a 
scholarly discussion of Pentateuchal 
criticism. 
aint Bee 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BIRDS’ BASKETS. 


No man knows what an artless host of 
screeching harpies the feathered flocks 
were before they had discovered the joy 
and sweetness of singing or learnt the craft 
of home-building. But when, one spring- 
time, the Spirit of the Nest came and 
called them, they flew to her feet and fed 
on her bounty. d 

‘* Sweet children,’’ said the gentle 
Spirit of the Nest, ‘‘ ye are happy; ye 
shall be happier still.’’ 

Gathering a handful of dry grasses, she 
turned and wove them deftly with her 
fingers, and made many neat small baskets 
which she hung inthe bushes, or lodged 
in mossy crannies amongst the roots of the 
trees. A party of birds followed her, 
hopping along the ground, turning their 
bright eyes up to her face in timid and 
silent wonder. Now and again one would 
venture to fly up on to her wrist or shoulder 
and watch her pretty constructions. 

‘* Now,’’ said the Spirit of the Nest, 
at last, ‘‘ see, dear Birds, if you, too, can 
make baskets like these, and hang them 
up in hedge or tree wheresoever you will.” 
The birds fairly laughed with delight at 
this proposal, and were off in a trice in 
every direction, in pairs, so as to help 
one another. They gathered straws and 
grasses, small sticks and dead leaves, 
and set to work at basket-making with a 
will, The chaffinches worked in frag- 
ments of moss and lichen. The tom-tits 
hunted for feathers to make a silky soft 
lining, while the thrushes lined theirs 
with a cup of clay. The tiny goldcrests 
carried their gleanings of moss up into a 
fir-tree and cleverly wove them together 
with threads of cobweb. Some _ rooks, 
flying down to see what was adoing, fell 
in with the business forthwith, but decided 
to work -on their own device. They 
gathered sticks and broke twigs from the 
trees ; then, high in the forks of the top- 
most branches, they laid and bent the 
spars until they, too, had made a big rough 
sort of market-basket. A pair of seagulls, 
flying inland for worms, thought that 
they would also join the basket-makers 
when they got back to their haunts among 
the rocks. But they made a sorry hand 
at it, for the only material they could find 
was seaweed, with which they could make 
nothing better than a sort of rough and 
tumble mat. So, from one to another, 
the new art spread, until almost. all the 
birds in the world had learnt to make 
some sort of basket. Many were con- 
structed with exquisite skill, while others 
were very rude and simple. Neverthe- 
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Jess, when the Spirit of the Nest went 
round to look at the results of their 
labours, though she could not help smiling 
at some, such as the penguins, who tried 
to make baskets of stones, she was pleased, 
and promised them, all a reward for their 
diligence. Then, from the satchel she 
carried on her arm, she drew all sorts of 
coloured emblems and laid them in the 
baskets which her pupils had made— 
choice little curios of blue or white or 
rusty-speckled in the small baskets, and 
big, richly clouded ones in those which 
were larger. Even where some dull- 
witted fowl, failing in its attempt, could 
produce nothing better than a sort of 
saucer, which it made by sitting on the 
eround, the Spirit of the Nest ‘said that 
she had done her best, and stooped and 
laid a handsome token or two in it. 

‘* And now,’’ said she to them all, 
*“you must never leave your treasures, 
but guard them day and night, and if 
you are faithful still-better things will 
happen.’’ 

Hearing this, the birds were so proud 
to be entrusted with such responsibilities 
that they arranged always to keep in pairs, 
so that while one sat on the basket to 
protect its contents, the other should 
collect food and sing to cheer his mate. 

But a day came when something tre- 
mendous happened. Every egg in every 
nest was broken—for the baskets were 


nests, and the tokens were egos. Yes, 
every single egg was broken. At this 


seeming disaster there was not a bird but 
was struck dumb with amazement; and 
then, before it could give vent to its grief 
in wild cries of distress, it began to thrill 
with bliss all through its body and to 
bubble over in low chortlings of joy as it 
discovered that in place of every broken 
egg. there was a little featherless bird, 
scarcely awake, but yawning, and so 
limp and helpless and hungry that it would 
be glad of all the downy warmth of its 
mother’s breast and of as many worms 
and spiders as she and its father could 
catch from dawn to dusk each day. 


H. M. L. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 
From our LiverrooL CoRRESPONDENT. 


ConrRONTED by voluminous notes of 
speeches of which nearly every one was 
excellent in its way, and over against 
these the space allotted for their con- 
densation in Tur Inquirer, the present 
writer is driven to a rough impressionism 
rather than a statement of details of the 
Peace Congress lately held in Liverpool. 
Attended largely by ~ delegates whose 
demeanour and expression still show that 
curious tranquillity associated with the 
Society of Friends, the Congress speedily 
manifested itself as a society of experts 
in many directions, and by no means of 
merely amiable sentimentalists who laid 
themselves out to emotionalise hard 
political facts. It might claim to voice 
a part, and not an insignificant part, of 
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the national temper which is beginning to’ 
rebel against the fixed categories of 
militaristic dogma, and is asking how far 
this answers to the facts and needs of the 
Empire, of the individuals composing the 
Empire, and of ‘‘ the soul of the people.”’ 
Naturally the speakers chiefly addressed 
those already convinced of the suicidal 
folly of war, but one is fain to hope that 
the putting of the case by commerce, by 
labour, and by religion, may really serve 
to take some hold, as reported in the 
Press, of the public mind. 

Robert Blatchford, it is said, once 
listened to the complaints of an old Irish- 
man in Kerry, and presently asked him 
‘what it was he wanted.’’ ‘‘ The old 
man leancd on his spade and looked out 
across the black peat fields at the lowering 
skies. ‘ What is it that Pm-wantun ?’ 
he said. ‘ All our brave bhoys and dear 
gurls is away an’ over the says, an’ the 
agent has taken the pig off me, an’ the 
wet has spiled the praties, an’ I’m an 
owld man, an’ I want the Day of Judg- 
ment |? ”? 

““T want the Day ~of Judgment! ”’ 
Some of us felt it in our hearts to utter 
the same cry amid the crowding impres- 
sions of last week: a Day of Judgment to 
wake us all up from our softness and 
supineness and insensibility to the realities 
in which (and upon which) we live, even 
as those who fared sumptuously every 
day were awakened by the French Revo- 
lution. Two things stood out starkly in 
my mind: the familiar fact of our mad 
expenditure on preparations for killing 
men—the only preventive, it is absurdly 
urged, of a general killing and being killed 
—of something like £72,000,000 a year on 
armaments alone; surely the maddest 
obsession that has ever taken a collective 
hold of sane men; and _ besides this 
spectacle of hallucinated governments that 
other fact: the fact of a state of poverty 
which is lalling physically, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually a large proportion 
of our population. Blood and iron on one 
side with their demand of one hundred 
millions a year; and on the other, the 
children in the heart of the Empire 
crowding in single rooms, continually 
underfed, continually insecure, offering up 
to civilisation a holocaust of infants and 
maidens, with nothing to fear from war 
because they have little to hope from 
peace. It is literally true to say that there 
are many in our midst, creeping menac- 
ingly about our slums and evil tenements, 
who have nothing to fear from invasion ; 
for as far as they are concerned no con- 
ceivable state can be worse than the 
present, and dying is better than such 
living, which is not, living at all. The 
Day of Judgment? We have lost faith . 
in it, and no longer concern ourselves with 
the damning witness of the recording 
angel. Yet as we look round on the facts 
of life and the world it almost seems that 
we are confronted again with that ominous 
truth: whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad. 

‘‘ Tf one-tenth of the expenditure on 
armaments,’ affirmed Mr. H. EH. Craw- 
furd, the Liberal candidate for Southport, 
‘could be devoted to the campaign 
against tuberculosis, we should soon be 
nationally in a fair way of getting rid of 
that scourge altogether. If £10,000,000 of 
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it could be devoted to education, and an 
equal amount distributed to the local 
authorities to destroy the slums, we 
should see marvellous results. The great 
ameliorative work which the State has 
undertaken is daily and hourly retarded 
by the vast offering we are called upon to 
lay on the altar of Mars.’’ Mars or Christ! 
What, says ‘‘ Artifex’’ in the Manchester 
Guardian, are the churches doing? This 
is the question of the day. If they cannot 
educate the public in this matter, or if 
their influence js on the wrong side, they 
stand eternally discredited. A certain 
note of hopelessness concerning the 
churches made itself heard every now 
and then in the Congress. The attitude 
of large numbers of ‘clerics during the 
Boer War is not forgotten. ‘‘ Have the 
churches declaimed Peace as they ought ?” 
asked Dr. Laurent. ‘* It is not the first 
time that the world has been a better 
Christian than the Church. The. taunt 
has often been raised that religion has 
never helped the cause of peace. But if 
the Church of Christ fails to witness for 
peace it is not Christian doctrine but 
Christian practice that is at fault.’’ 
‘* Every war between nations,’’ said the 
Bishop of Liverpool, preaching to a not 
too large audience in the Pro-Cathedral, 
‘ig the outward and visible sign of the 
failure of Christianity.’’ The part taken 
by the local Anglicans in the Congress 
was not conspicuous; the only notable 
Anglican contribution, as far as Liverpool 
was concerned, being the Bishop’s sermon. 

Among the most significant of all the 
utterances were those of the representa- 
tives of Labour. One fact stands out as 
certain: enlightened Labour, the world 
over, is solid for peace, and is the greatest 
factor in the creation of ‘‘ the inter- 
national mind.’’ ‘‘ In every country,’’ 
cried Mr. Dubery, a young postman, ‘‘ the 
workers are against the international 
fiends who are trying to wreck civilisa- 
tion. The time will come when the 
railway men will refuse to move the 
troops, the miners will refuse to dig the 
coal for war engines and transport, 
every worker will refuse to provide the 
material for killing. The workers look 
towards the future human race, and see 
every nationality shouldering the burdens 
of the world’s work in perfect amity. 
Now all the great brains have turned 
towards death-dealing appliances. If all 
this inventive genius had been turned to 
hfe-giving rather than death-dealing; if 
the millions spent on war had been spent 
on the arts of peace, what might not 
human progress have been ? The people 
feel this,’ cried this eloquent young 
working man—and well they may. ‘‘ If 
peace comes,’’ said the representative of a 
Trades Union with 80,000 men behind him, 
as he said, “it will only come by the working 
classes. If they determine to have peace 
they will have peace. The Trades Unions 
are dissatisfied with the Peace Council ; 
they are not denominational and are not 
much taken with the churches, and the 


peace propaganda must appeal to the. 


working classes on the broadest possible 
basis—but it does not appeal often enough 
or strongly enough. The Council should 
emulate the National Service League, 
which sends its best men to speak to the 
workers and urge its case. The workers 


are quite able to see the fallacies in their 
arguments. But the peace people cannot 
afford to neglect the very class which in 
the last resort- has war and peace in its 
hands.’’ 

It is obvious that the whole subject 
conspicuously engages the attention of 
Labour, and that the period since the 
Boer War has brought about an immense 
change in mood and point of view, as well 
as a great increase of class-consciousness in 
international Labour. The workers are 
increasingly aware that all their interests 
lie in the direction of peace, and are not 
blinded to the fact that when men and 
money are diverted from production to 
destruction it is they who suffer first. 
Militarism is the antithesis of democracy, 
and of civil rights and liberties. It is a 
matter of sadness that the democracies 
in Australia and New Zealand should, in 
spite of all this, have given themselves to 
conscription. 

There ig no space left to treat of the 
brilliant speeches delivered by experts 
from the economic point of view. Mr. 
Max Muspratt, speaking on “‘ War and 
Trade,’’ held that expenditure on arma- 
ments was a definite and direct loss to 
commerce. Mr. F. Merttens addressed 


! the Congress on the effect of armament 
expenditure on wages and the price of. 


commodities. Mr. Perris pleaded for more 
fighting spirit against the real enemies of 
peace, “‘the armaments-ring.’’ A great 
deal of interest was taken in the Congress 
by many prominent Unitarians, who gave 
it practical help and encouragement. 


MRS. BESANT AT QUEEN’S HALL, 
THE MAN-IDEA. 


In her lecture on ‘‘ The Man-Idea 
on Sunday, June 7, Mrs. Besant dealt with 
the conceptions of man which have been 
presented to the world in science and 
religion. She drew attention specially 
to the science of the last century, the 
farthest removed from the mystical idea, 
because, although science is certainly going 
away now from the materialistic position, 
in which the conception of man was natur- 
ally that of an evolving body rather than 
an evolving soul, the larger and wider 
thought which is beginning to express 
itself through some of the leading scien- 
tists of our time is hardly yet sufiiciently 
formulated and developed to be presented 
in a very intelligible way. It is somewhat 
in a state of flux. It is perhaps even more 
in philosophy that the idea of man among 
modern thinkers is showing a change from 
the materialistic to the idealistic or relig- 
ious aspect. In the writings of Bergson, 
for instance, it is seen at once that we are 
going back to the thought that man is a 
spiritual intelligence, and not only an 
intellectual being. Bergson is really 
putting forward in philosophical garb what 
Theosophy has been teaching more along 
scientific and psychological lines. 

In those days that are well within the 
memory of elderly people at the present 
time the evolution hypothesis, of course, 
dominated the conceptions of man, and 
society was figured as evolving from man 
in the savage state, he having himself 
evolved from what are spoken of as the 
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social animals. There was the evolution 
from the social type of animal into primi- 
tive man, then the mating of man, the 
formation of the family as the first unit of 
the society that was to be, the aggve- 
gations of families into tribes and of tribes 
into nations; an idea not without its 
beauty and splendour as stage by stage 
was traced. Side by side with this we 
were asked to realise the evolution of 
morality. First there was the recognition 
of the family bond and the duties belonging 
to it, without which the general struggle 
for existence would have led to extinction ; 
then the family is extended to the tribe, 
within the limits of which murder and 
theft are looked upon with disapproval, 
though there is no obligation in regard to 
members of other tribes; then we are 
shown the gradual growth of the nation, 
and we have a morality forbidding violence 
and murder and theft within the nation, 
but not as between one nation and another, 
which has existed up to the present time, 
for international morality is as yet only 
in the throes of birth. While we recognise 
that it is wrong to commit murder, and 
that-one man cannot be allowed to kill 
another man, when the men are multiplied 
by hundreds of thousands then murder 
becomes war, and the murderers are 
warriors and heroes. Similarly in the 
case of theft. You may not steal a man’s 
purse ; but if you steal his land and call it 
conquest or annexation, that will not be 
inconsistent with the idea of national 
morality held by civilised peoples. 

There is much that is logical and co- 
herent in this conception of man’s pro- 
gress, but the difficulty is that it is not 
supported by facts, and that history, so 
far as it exists, does not show us these 
traces of the savage evolving into. civil- 
isation, of the barbarian growing into a 
high state of education and culture. The 
idea seems so natural that perhaps it is 
hard to realise that there is no such case 
known. The savages that we are familiar 
with are all tending to die out and dis- 
appear wherever civilisation approaches 
them, and we shall not find a single instance 
in which savages left to themselves have 
evolved into civilisation. This is some- 
what remarkable if the scientific theory 
be true. The civilisations of the past 
have this great characteristic, that they 
seem to spring ‘* fully formed,’’ as has — 
been said, upon the stage of history. We 
cannot trace their youth, their growth. 
We come upon them in their maturity, 
and dig down as far as we may we cannot 
dig down into the savage stage. We find 
cave men and men of the stone age, but 
no traces of their evolving from the stone 
age into civilisation. That gulf is never 
crossed, and looking at these facts we 
begin to wonder whether the later view 
of science, that qualities are not trans- 
missible, is not right after all. It is fairly ~ 
clear when we think of it that the moment 
we look closely into the theory of the 
evolution of the social qualities in man it 
breaks into pieces, for the social qualities 
that show themselves in the love of the 
mother for the child, and of the offspring 
for the parent, are found in the animal 
kingdom rather than among the savages. 
The animal will sacrifice its life to protect 
its young, while the savage takes his 
baby and dashes out its brains when the 
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food supply runs short, holding it no 
wrong to do this to ensure the safety of 
those whom he thinks more useful to the 
tribe. Moreover, the animal that thus 
sacrifices its own life dies in the act of 
sacrifice, and cannot hand on that heroic 
quality, that passion of love which comes 
to an end in the very moment of its ex- 
pression ; so that even were acquired 
qualities transmissible we should not be 
helped to the evolution of the social 
qualities, which are a disadvantage in the 
struggle for existence, as Huxley pointed 
out. Then we do not find that the families of 
the greatest men manifest the high mental or 


- moral qualities which the father may have 


shown, and one must often be struck with 


the disadvantages placed in the way of 


evolution by the fact of the genius. Genius, 
says science, is sterile, and that is true. 
Where we find one or two generations 
of artistic or musical talent, for instance, 
preceding the .birth of a genius, we see 
that after it has flowered into this great 
and splendid manifestation the family 
declines. It seems to have done its work. 


. Those preceding generations led up to the 


production of a body sufficiently sensitive 
and a brain delicately organised to provide 
a fitting temple for the incoming spirit ; 
but genius has no posterity, and material- 
istic science in acknowledging this gave us 
no hope that our race would really rise 
into some future splendour of achievement 
that would dwarf all the civilisations of 
the past. 

Turning to the religious idea, Mrs. 
Besant said this fell into two great divi- 
sions.. There was the idea that man is 
specially created by God put forward by the 
Jewish and the Christian religions, Islam 
following these along the same line of 
thought. Man is unique, unrelated to the 


animals that went before him, with an 


infinite future, although he begins with 
birth. The religions tending to anthro- 
pomorphism show out this idea; the 
philosophical religions, on the other hand, 
give us rather the idea of man as an 
emanation from the divine nature, sharing 
that nature and containing within itself all 
In regard to the 
Hebrew idea, we should remember that 
in the books of the Apocrypha there are 
suggestions and hints of sublimer concep- 
tions than are to be found in the Canonical 
scriptures. In the time of Josephus there 
was a full recognition amongst the Jews 
of the great truth of reincarnation, although 
in the earlier scriptures we find, on the 
contrary, that man, though specially 
created, was said to perish at death. ‘This 
igs not reasserted in the prophetic books 
after the Captivity, nor in the Apocrypha, 
where we find a phrase that stands out 
in startling contrast to the statement in 
Genesis that ‘‘ God created man in his own 
image, in his own image created he him; 
male and female created he them.’’ In 
the Apocrypha it is written, ‘‘ God made 
man in the image of his own eternity.’’ 
How different the atmosphere ! 
one case the image of God is an outer form, 
in the other it is a likeness of nature, of 
identity, of existence. And in that view 
that God created man in the image of his 
own eternity the Hebrew faith joins 


hands with all the religions of the further 


East. - 
i Continuing, Mrs. Besant showed how 
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the Jewish and Christian idea carried with | their difficulties arose from. the hase 


it the idea of a fall from original right- 
eousness, and although Anglicans probably 
do not believe this at the present time, 
every clergyman who is ordained has to 
repeat among the Thirty-nine Articles the 
ninth article, which sets forth an idea 
that is a blasphemy against God. For 
those who can no longer accept that 
view of man, what remains from the stand- 
point of religion? There remains the 
ancient view of man found in the Hastern 
faiths as embodied in their scriptures, 
that man is a direct emanation from God, 
and a sharer in the divine nature—a phrase 
that St. Paul used in language far trans- 
cending the thought expressed by orthodox 
Christianity. Man is not corrupt and 
wicked naturally, but he has every possi- 
bility of good within him, and these he 
gradually unfolds as he climbs upward to the 
source whence he came. Man isa thought- 
form of God (‘‘ Brahma meditated and 
man came forth’’); he is far more than 
immortal and everlasting; he is eternal 
as God is eternal, and while God lives 
man cannot perish. That is the essential 
truth. 

After giving a description of the wonder- 
ful process of the unfolding of conscious- 
ness through rough forms of matter once re- 
garded as lifeless, Mrs. Besant explained 
the Theosophical belief that man has ever 
had great teachers helping him in 
his evolution. The childish and ignorant 
nations were not left to themselves, 
but were always guided by divine 
instructors who taught them their earliest 
knowledge of nature, of art, of the laws 
that must govern anything worthy to be 
called society. Gradually, as the child 
grew up, these wise teachers withdrew 
their help so that the human spirit might 
grow more self-reliant, and acquire know- 
ledge by the putting forth of its own powers. 
That meant the possibility of making 
many mistakes, of much suffering and 
pain; but although men lost their former 
happiness, they gained in power and 
thought and freedom. Every fragment of 
liberty has been paid for temporarily in 
happiness, but only so could man learn 
the self-control he would never have 
attained while he was guided at every 
step. The divinity within him has not 
yet unfolded in its fulness, and before his 
ever-expanding consciousness still stretch 
vast avenues of progress in which he shall 
become the maker of new worlds and 
universes, building into them the know- 
ledge that he is now acquiring, until he 
reaches that union with God which every 
mystic proclaims. 


THE TASK OF THE TEACHER. 


Iy her presidential address to the Confer- 


ence of the Association of Head Mistresses. 


at Bristol on Saturday, Miss Robertson 
(Christ’s Hospital, Hertford) alluded to the 
establishment of the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council, which she believed would 
mark an era in English educational history. 
She hoped to see evolving from it a self- 
governing profession whose extraordinary 
diversity would act as a wholesome anti- 
dote to professional narrowness. In the 
work of national education it was obvious 


that England started late, and many of 


inseparable from previous sluggishness. 
The Scots in 300 years had-at least de- 
-veloped a respect for education and areal 
grasp of its meaning which was still rare in 
England. Germany learnt much 100 years 
ago in a school of bitter adversity. The 
education of the middle class in England 
was still in the present day meagre and 
uneven, and elementary education itself 
had been planned from the outside without 
considered or philosophic basis, without 
distinct purpose. But whatever the 
strength or weakness of the elementary 
schools, there was one grave fact which 
struck at the root of their service to the 
nation. It was estimated that  three- 
quarters of the children educated therein 
received no further education after the age 
of 14. Before education could be called 
in any sense national that problem must 
be grappled with. She did not believe it 
would be solved along any one line— 
certainly not by the mere multiplication 
of secondary schools of any pattern yet 
evolved. If teachers failed in quantity or 
quality it would not be wholly because 
of poor salaries or hard conditions, but for 
want of vision, of faith and hope. — If the 
task of the teacher was belittled, it was 
partly because teachers themselves failed 
to realise the full scope of their task, and 
still more because they did not work as a 
band of brothers. There were certain 
influences making for greater unity among 
teachers, and she pointed to the Regis- 
tration Council and the register as the 
finest weapon for the teachers themselves. 
In the course ef a discussion on the shortage 
of teachers in elementary schools, the 
President uttered a warning. ‘‘ If this | 
shortage continues,’’ she declared, ‘‘ the 
education of the mass of the nation must 
sufier. The problem is a very grave one. 
Every school in the kingdom is at stake. 
if the education at the base of the pillar is 
in jeopardy, as I believe it to be, owing to 
the shortage of teachers in our elementary 
schools.’’ 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


TuREp weeks of the Mission have come 
and gone before an opportunity has offered 
for a brief reference to its doings. Whit- 
week breaks into the programme after the 
first fortnight, and the Mission has to 
stand aside for other pressing matters. 
From now onwards till October there 
should be a steady run of meetings if the 
weather holds. Ministers have given their 
promises for the greater part of the time, 
and only a few weeks have yet to be 
arranged for. 

The number of open-air meetings in aid 
of every conceivable cause takes away a 
good deal of the novelty that attached 
to the work in earlier seasons, and the 
attendances seem likely to be less than in 
former years. Question time shows that 
opinion has hardened against liberal religion 
in some of the districts, and where opposi- 
tion shows itself the work is more difficult 
and therefore more necessary. In one 
district the advent of the Van led to an 
organised counter movement that came 
out with flags and music night after night, 
and failed. Brass bands, too, are more 
numerous, and make platform work more 
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trying, but the reports are encouraging, and 
well-wishers may accept the assurance 
that the Missioners are cheered by their 
experiences so far. The Welsh Van re- 
mained at Sirhowy for a fortnight, and at 
the end of that time a Unitarian society 
was formed, which is to work on quietly 
during the summer in the hope that the 
South-East Wales committee will ~help 
in the autumn with a course of lectures, 
and a plan for permanent meetings. 
The Midland Van opened well at Gains- 
borough, and then drew a blank at Retford. 
Last week at Worksop it was on ground 
that the Sheffield District Society intend 
developing later in the year, and a number 
of friends who are interested in the cause 
were met with. The report reaches us 
that one of these good friends, who is 
not a Unitarian, pondered well into the 
night as to how a site for a church could be 
managed, and how he could render assist- 
ance. A day or two afterwards came 
a cheque for £5 for the Mission frony this 
practical sympathiser, with all sorts of 
good wishes. The North-West Van has 
done well at all places, and the run into 
North Wales will be watched with interest. 
The London meetings have been well 
attended, and keen interest has been 
evoked in each district. Next week Mis- 
sions will be held in Brynmawr, Eckington, 
Limehouse and Chester. 


A MEETING in support of the Bill dealing 
with the age of consent, which was intro- 
duced in the House of Lords by the Bishop 
of London, and passed its second reading 
in April, will be held at Caxton Hall, on 
June 26, at 8 p.m. It is expected that 
the committee stage will shortly be reached 
and Mr. H. M. Tyrer, secretary of the 
London Council for the Promotion of Public 
Morality, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., 
will be pleased to supply copies of sug- 
gested resolutions, or forms of petitions 
for despatch to members of the House of 
Lords, to religious bodies, societies dealing 
with this matter, and all interested in 
moral betterment, if application is made 
to him. 


THE annual meeting of the Lancashire 
and. CHeshire Provincial Assembly will 
be held at Manchester on Wednesday, 
June 24. The religious service will be held 
in the Cross-street Chapel, at 11 a.m., the 
devotional part being conducted by~the 
Rev. J. H. Weatherall, of Bolton, and the 
sermon being preached by the Rev. G, A. 
Payne, of Knutsford. The business meet- 
ing will be held in the Memorial Hall, 
Albert-square, at 2 p.m., Mr. J. Wigley, 
ex-president, in the chair. An address 
will be given by Dr. J. H. Odgers, 6f 
Oxford. Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood, J.P., 
will take the chair at the evening meeting 
in the Memorial Hall, when addresses will 
be delivered by the Rev. R. T. Herford, of 
Stand, on ‘‘ The Modern Peril to Religion,”’ 
Dr. Mellone, Principal of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, on ‘‘ What is 
Progress in Religion ?”’ and Dr. G. Jesse], 
M.A., M.B., of Atherton, on ‘‘ Religion and 
Social Progress.’’ 
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APPEAL For CountRY Hotipay Funp.— 
Mr. R. Asquith Wooding, treasurer of the 
Country Holiday Fund in connection with 
the London Sunday School Society, writes 
as follows, from Brooklyn, High-road, 
North Finchley, N. :—‘‘I venture to ask 
whether any of your readers will help 
towards replacing the contributions of 
former subscribers now no longer with us. 
The work grows year by year, but the 
subscription list does not show a corre- 
sponding increase; it is, in fact, all we 
can do to maintain it at its present level. 
Last year, no less than 557 scholars from 
15 of the London Schools were assisted 
towards a country holiday, and this year 
we expect to be asked to help at least as 
many. Primarily the Fund is intended to 
assist the elder scholars and others, who, 
for some reason or other cannot be sent 
away through the auspices of the National 
Fund’; but many of the Missions much 
prefer to send their younger children 
away through their denominational fund, 
and help was therefore given last year to 
187 scholars under 12 years old. If 
any of your readers can help the Fund 
by a small contribution, we shall be 
exceedingly grateful, and they may feel 
sure that the money subscribed will be 
money well spent. The Fund will be 
distributed early in July, so that all gifts 
should be sent before the close of the 
present month.”’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Barnard Castle-—The spring conference of 
the Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association was held this year at the 
Unitarian Church, Newgate, Barnard Castle, 
on Wednesday, June 10, the Rev. J. B. 
Robinson (Barnard Castle) presiding. The 
ministers of the churches in the district, and a 
number of visitors from Newcastle, Middles- 
brough, Stockton, and Sunderland attended, 
as well as members of the Newgate congrega- 
tion. The Rev. Alfred Hall, secretary of the 
Association, read a paper on “ More Attractive 
Services,’’ in the course of which he said 
people were attracted to the churches for one 
or more of three reasons—higher fellowship, 
worship, religious instruction—and religious 
services were held to promote these desires 
through devotional exercises and preaching. 
Higher fellowship was the outcome of mutual 
encouragement and sympathy which all could 
and should show to one another. Worship 
required a spirit of reverence, and the weakest 
church that endeavoured to maintain a 
reverent spirit in religious worship had a longer 
life than certain popular attempts to combine 
amusement with religion. If preaching was 
to attract, the preacher must have a message 
to proclaim that was vital, and teach 
religion, which had a connection with all 
man’s interests and affairs. He should teach 
theology as an expression of the highest 
thought of the intellect of this and all time. 
A discussion followed, in which the Revs. 
H. V. Salmon and A. Scruton, and Messrs. 
Wright and Rowe took part. A public meet- 
ing was held at 6.30 p.m., the Rev. J. B. 
Robinson in the chair, when speeches were 
delivered by the Revs. H. V. Salmon (Sunder- 
land), W. H. Lambelle (Middlesbrough), A. 
Scruton (Stockton), and A. Hall (Newcastle), 

Knutsford.—A small sale of work and garden 
party was held last Saturday, June 13, at 
“The Gables,’’ the home of Mrs, Woodhouse. 


It was well attended, and resulted in £6 
being added to the organ fund in-connection 
with the Unitarian Church. The sale was 
opened by Mr. James R. Beard, J.P. 

London: {iford.—On Sunday afternoon, 
June 14, the second annual flower service of 
the Ilford Unitarian Sunday school was held: 
Mr. Stephen Noel, of Stratford, conducted the 
service, and gave an address. The offering of 
the flowers by the children and young people, 
who marched up in single file, and laid their 
bunches on tables placed in the chancel for 
that purpose, was a special feature of the 
Seryice. Special messengers carried the flowers 
to Mansford-street Mission, Bethnal Green, 
to be distributed among the poor. 

London: Islington.—A presentation of a 
clock has recently been made to Mr. Richard 
Gore by the members of Unity Church Sunday 
school in recognition of his able services as 
secretary for over seventeen years. 

London: Woolwich.—It is reported that 
the Sunday school in connection with Carmel 
Chapel is increasing considerably in numbers, 
and that many of the elder children regularly 
attend the evening service. | 1 

Steckten-on-Tees.—The good effect of open- 
air preaching has been well illustrated in 
connection with the Unitarian Church at 
Stockton-on-Tees. The minister, the Rey. 
Arthur Scruton, has gone into the market 
place on many evenings during the past year, 
and explained the principles of his faith, 
giving his audience every opportunity to ask 
questions. The result is that he has doubled 
the membership of his church, many of the’ 
new comers never having been previously 
associated with church life. On Sunday last, 
June 14, at the anniversary services, the church 
was crowded, a thing unknown for many years 
past. On Monday the anniversary meeting 
was held, Councillor Rowley being in the 
chair. Among the speakers were the Rev. 
W. H. Lambelle, Mr’ F. F. Perris (Middles- 
brough), and the Rev. Alfred Hall (Newcastle 
and all congratulated the minister and con- 
gregation on the splendid results achieved. 
The gathering was four times as large as the 
one which welcomed Mr. Scruton fifteen 
months ago. 2 

Wales: Ciliau-Aeron.—The annual festival of 
the Cardiganshire Unitarian Musical Union was 
held at Soar Chapel (kindly lent for the 
occasion) on Monday, June 15, when there 
were present singers from all the Unitarian 
Churches in the county. The singing was of | 
a high order and the chapel was filled to over- 
flowing. Mr. Evan. Richards, Llandyssul, 
conducted, and Mrs. Evans, Cartref, presided 
at the organ. The morning meeting, which 
was set apart for children, was presided 
over by Dr. D. J. Davies, Aberystwyth. In 
the afternoon the Rev. E. Evans, Soar, pre- 
sided, and presented certificates for proficiency 
in tonic sol-fa to numerous children. The Rev. 
E. O. Jenkins, Llwynrhydowen, presided over 
the evening meeting, and moved a vote of 
sympathy with the Rev. HE. Ceredig Jones in 
his long illness. A musical programme fol- 
lowed. = 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Arts aND INDUSTRIES OF THE BLIND. 
Dr. Estlin Carpenter writes to draw our 
attention to the Exhibition of the Arts and 
Industries of the Blind which is being held 
for a week (beginning on Thursday, June 
18) at the Church House, Great Smith- - 
street; Westminster, and which is the’ 
largest of its kind ever held. Among those 
interested is Mr. I. Yoshimoto, a former 
student of Manchester College, who has 
done so much for the blind in Japan. The 


| Exhibition includes an immense variety of 


~ their own homes. 
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articles made by blind men, women and 
children in schools, workshops, homes and 
institutions in England and Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Coloniesandabroad,and at 
Machines and apparatus 
are also being shown which can be used by 
or for the blind, or for the benefit of those 
threatened with blindness, and a collection 
of objects, books and pictures illustrating 
the history, education and training of the 
blind or connected with blindness, or with 
notable blind men and women. Hundreds 
of blind workers and societies for the blind 
are co-operating, and a special feature is 
the L.C.C. exhibit. The following trades 
are shown in progress by blind workers 
from many centres in the great hall :— 


~ Basket making, brush making, mat making 


rug making, weaving, machine knitting, 
boot repairing, poultry farming, chair 
caning, typewriting, pianoforte tuning and 
repairing, mattress making and carpentry. 


_ The Exhibition will be open up to (and 


including) Wednesday, June 24, from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m., Sunday excepted. 
Mark RUTHERFORD aT DITCHLING. 

A writer in the Sussex Daily News 
recently paid a visit to the old Unitarian 
Meeting House at Ditchling, where Mr, 
Hale White (Mark Rutherford) as a young 
man occupied the pulpit for about eighteen 
months. From his account it seems to 
have changed very little since the year 
1860, when Mark Rutherford first went 
there ; it is still a bare and unpretentious 
building, with its old gallery (‘‘ I am 
sure Icouldn’t stand straight up in it ’’), 
and the seraphine, mentioned in a fami- 
liar passage in the ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ 
which is now placed in a_ different 
position. The man who was to become 
famous as an author was never happy 
at Ditchling, and his work at the chapel 
was, as he himself has told us, of the 
most lifeless kind. He was - evidently 
very melancholy and self-centred during 
his stay in ‘‘ the large straggling half- 
village, half-town,’’ and he confesses that 
he preached with no heart for anything on 
the “real meaning of the death of Christ,” 
which he thought might prove as attractive 
as any other subject. He was under the 
influence of a monomania which he could 
neither describe nor overcome, and the 
desire for love and sympathy consumed 
him. ‘“* Mark Rutherford had not then 
found the work he was born to do supremely 
well, and he was very unhappy till he 
found it.’’ 

* * * 

‘* Tr is known that in Mark Ruther- 
ford’s time,’’ says the writer of the article, 
*“ the little Unitarian flock in the beautiful 
Wealden village was gathered from all the 


region round about—from Henfield, eight 


miles away in the west; Falmer, five 
miles over the hills; Hayward’s Heath, 
seven miles north. Some of them are 
now in their last sleep under the grass by 
the chapel; graves have been there for 
two hundred years and more; and the 
tale of their lives, though commonplace for 
most part, could not have been without its 
pathos, and perhaps even its grandeur, of 
mortal strife and upward longing. Nothing 
of all this will be found in Mark Ruther- 
ford’s story of his spiritual oversight at 
Ditchling. Whose blame was it that they 
were all so ‘ petrified’ to him ? I suspect 
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that he was given to preaching over their 
heads, but as I looked in at the Meeting 
House window, and imagined him there 
in that. poor little pulpit, I could not feel 
sure that his failure was due solely to this. 
Was there not an absence of human 
warmth on his part? Did he offer as 


he smiled upon little children, and taken 
them by the hand in those meadow walks 
he tells us of, and spoken kind words to 
them, would they now in later life have 
forgotten him? Still, we must take a 
man of unique nature as we find him, and 
if Mark Rutherford failed in a quiet corner 
of Sussex, he succeeded brilliantly in the 
great realm of literature.’’ 
Tue Use or Suceustion In Epucation. 
Dr. Boris Sidis, an able American writer, 
has said that ‘‘ not sociality, not ration- 
ality, but suggestibility is- what charac- 
terises the average specimen of humanity, 
for man is a suggestible animal,’’ and he 
goes on to say that ‘‘ the gregarious, the 
sub-personal, uncritical, social self, the 
mob self, and the suggestible sub-con- 
scious self are identical.’’ This is a rather 
learned way of stating that we are all very 
much influenced by others, and that the 
reason of the cleverest among us is some- 
times entrapped by ideas introduced to 
it at what is called the psychological 
moment. The knowledge of the right 
use of suggestion, however, is an essential 
part of the equipment of a true education- 
ist, for all children are docile to suggestion, 
and extremely receptive ofthe influence of 
those around them. Thatis whyexampleis 
so much more important than mere precept. 
Poets and artists are, of course, peculiarly 


suggestible, but, as Dr. Bernard Hollander 


tells us, we are all more or less affected 
by this potent though generally unguided 
force. ‘‘ The attachment of social life 


| depends to a great extent on the degree of 


power of making and receiving suggestions, 
and the firmest friends and _ happiest 


| couples in life are frequently those who 
‘are in this respect well matched. The 


measure of pleasure we get from life 


| depends more on our suggestibility than 


on any other factor.’’ 


PORTUGUESE SEAVERY. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society has addressed a com- 
munication to Sir Hdward Grey expressing 
appreciation of the fact that British Con- 
sular inquiry confirms in almost every 
detail the allcgations of slave owning and 
slave trading made by the Society against 
the Portuguese Colonial administration in 
West Africa. The Society draws attention 
to the slow rate of emancipation, and 
appeals to Sir Edward Grey to press the 
Portuguese Government to liberate and 
repatriate the slaves up to the carrying 
capacity of the ships. It is pointed out 
that if the Portuguese were in earnest in 
this matter they could set free and restore 
to the mainland nearly 20,000 per annum ; 
whereas, last yedr only 2,071 were set free. 


A ProposepD UNIVERSITY IN JERUSALEM. 

Rabbi Dr. Salamon read a paper on 
‘* The Proposed Hebrew University ”’ at 
the Conference of Jewish Ministers held 
in Whitechapel last week. This Univer- 
sity, he said, was to be situated in Jeru- 
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salem, for the value of historic environ- 
ment could not be overrated, and as far as 
possible classic Hebrew should be the 
spoken tongue. The University would not 
confine itself to specifically Jewish sub- 
jects, but to such departments of learning 
as philosophy, history and archeology, 
and the main line of study and research 
connected with them should be. treated 
from a Jewish standpoint. Rabbi Men- 
delssohn spoke on the organisation of 
religious education, and the Rev. A. A. 
Green dealt with the same subject, differing - 
from Rabbi Mendelssohn in claiming that 
the centre of gravity of Judaism was not 
the Talmud, but the Bible. The effect of 
teaching religion from the basis of the 
Talmud and not of the Bible was to place 
the ceremonial before the ethical side of 
Judaism. They might deplore ethics. with- 
out the ceremonial, but there was an ethical 
standard in Judaism which must be kept in 
the forefront of the life of the Jew and the 
religious training of his child. 


Tur Worn-Ovr Horse TRAFFIC. 

Speaking as chairman at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Sir Edward Ward gave the grati- 
fying information that a company was 
being formed for the purpose of purchasing 
horses in this country when they were unfit 
for further work, and of having them 
humanely destroyed in England. The 
Society had no financial responsibility in 
the matter, but many of the members were 
taking a keen interest in the proposed 
company. It had necessarily to be run 
on commercial lines, but the aims and 
objects of the society would be carried out 
and protected by the board of directors, 
some of whom were prominent humani- 
tarians. He felt sure that when started 
it would be the means of removing what 
had been a reproach to this country for so 
many years. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ABOLITIONIST FEDER- 
ATION. 

The International Abolitionist Federation 
founded by Josephine -Butler in 1875 
has just held a conference at Portsmouth 
at which important papers on questions 
relating to public morality were read. 
The enrolling of women police in all cases 
in which women are concerned was 
discussed among other things, and Frau 


| Scheven, who dealt with local policy in 


Germany, laid great stress on the in- 
valuable work done by women in this 
capacity. At Mainz a woman was. the 
actual head of the Moral Department of 
the police force. Through her efforts young 
girls and. children were protected. from 
contact with the criminal police, and a 
home had been opened to which girls 
could be sent for immediate shelter, The 
Bishop of Winchester, who presided at the 
welcome meeting to the delegates, empha, 
sised the fact that abolition in itself. was 
only negative. Those who met under its 
banner had another and a more lasting 
purpose. The flame that burned in Mrs. 
Butler’s soul was one of passionate desire 
to achieve the liberation of the young, 
chiefly by their own noble selves, from the 
deadly evil of impurity and from the train 
of evil, moral and physical, which it drew 
along behind it. 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Partie H. Wituiams, F.C.A, 


JUNE 20, 1914. 


gas All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ‘* Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 62. 


From the City of London Chess Club’s 
Annual Report. 


BLACK (8 men.) 
WY, Yi Be 
Z U9 GY) Yi 


WHITH, 


(8 men.) 


White to play and mate in three moves, 


Prosiem No. 60. 


Solution of this, which was reprinted last 
week, will be deferred. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0. Lupron.—I acknowledge your solution 
to No. 584, and regret the omission. 

Water Coventry, A. 8. RopgErs, and 
Gro. IncLEDEW.—No. 59 quite correct. 

Cuas. Wiiiine (U.S.A.).—Your solutions 
are quite correct. 


City of London Chess Club.—tThe sixty-first 
annual report has just been issued, and our 
No. 62 is a problem quoted from it. Although 
it is, without doubt, the premier British chess 
club, it numbers amongst its members but a 

‘very few problem composers. Mr. Antony 
Guest, chess editor of the Morning Post, is an 


honorary member, and he has contributed to’ 


the problem section of the report. Dr. J. 
Schumer is chess editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, and is a strong player as well as a 
problem expert. The C.L.C.C. champion for 
1914 is Mr. Edward Lasker (no relation to the 
world’s champion, though the latter is an 
honorary member). The club is in a finan- 
cially sound position, and the membership 
numbers close on 250. The club does not take 
part in many matches, but important contests 
are held in its rooms. The ’Varsity match was 
played here on March 23, Oxford winning by 
43 to 23. The Club played the combined 
Universities on March 18, winning comfort- 
ably by 13} to 64 games. The veteran Black- 
burne was seen at our Club this week, when he 
played some off-hand games. The writer has 
been one of the honorary auditors for some 
years. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


ee ANGLO - DUTCH AGENCY 

endeavours to bring into communication 
Girls belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 
with— 

1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 
girls into their families as boarders to study 
and to see English life. 

2. Schools and Colleges desiring to take 
Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 

3, Ladies requiring Housekeepers, Mothers’ 
Helps, &c. 

Booking fee, 1s. and 4s.; fee payable when 
arrangements are completed. 

For all information and prospectus, apply 
by letter to Miss ARTHUR, la, Belsize-parade, 
Hampstead, N. W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


a Rete trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply to HON. 
Src., LiverPooL Lapigs’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-sireet, 
Liverpool. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bow.Les, Eoeeee 
G. SHRUBSALL, } Directors. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
And for all other Bxams. 
Second-Hand at Haif Prices, 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants.. Books bought, 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


WW. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.c. 


WHET ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
; Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD &. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Rastbourne, 


_“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


RISH LINEN Fabric—“FLAX- 
ZELLA”—with new silky finish, makes 
ideal skirts and blouses. Washable, durable, 
delightful new shades ; latest designs. Over 
200 Patterns Free. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


ABLE CLOTHS FROM IRELAND. 

White All-Linen Damask, superior quality. 
Pretty Floral Designs. 2 yards square 6s, 6d., 
postage 4d. extra. Amazing Bargain offer. 
Catalogue Free. Write now.—Huvrron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Axicze E. PAssavaNT_ receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kingston, ‘Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL and restful Holiday under 
specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 13 to 23 guineas weekly.—Send for 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. Massincuam, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


le LET, for the month of August, 

Furnished House between Maidenhead 
and Cookham. Fine prospect. One mile from 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom (hb. & c.), kitchen, &c. Large garden 
£2 2s. per week.—Apply, X., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PARTMENTS, Board if required, 
overlooking Gardens and Tennis Court, 
seven minutes from Cliffs. Bock Central 


Station. Good cooking. — Mrs. ANDREWs, 
Trafford House, Francis-gardens, Bourne- 
mouth. 


ENSLE YDALE.—Board-Residence 
in well-appointed house.—Miss Smiru, 
Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth, 8.0. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss A. BrECKs, 
50, Rupert-street, London, W. (near 
Piccadilly Circus), undertakes all kinds of 
Copying, Shorthand and Duplicating. Speed 
and accuracy. No wrong spelling, misplaced 
apostrophes, &c. Indistinct MS. intelligently 
deciphered. Moderate prices (special reduc- 
tions for regular work). Pupils taken. 


tao CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
19 No. 50, CANNON STREET, H.C. — 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Si1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

A ge yee eee ae A. HaRpcastie, 


Lesiiz T. Burnett. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL: 
HoumpHrey G. RUssELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save &/- Monthly. Subscription Pre 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. _ 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. ; 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. : 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Chargea 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (ob) BOUCHT 


We positively pay highest prices in the King- 
dom to everybody, viz.:—up to 3s. 3d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite ; £2 5s, on silver ; 
£4 7s. on gold; £8 10s. on platinum. Im- 
mediate cash or offer by return. If offer not 
accepted, parcel returned post free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed by the oldest and most reliable 
firm. Bankers, Parrs. Established 1850. 
Call or write, mentioning THE INQUIRER.— 
S. CANN & Co,, 69a, Market-street, 
Manchester. 
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NONCONFORMIST 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


By RONALD P. JONES, M.A. 


With Twelve Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Style. II. The Highteenth Century. ITI. 
The Greek Revival. IV. The Gothic Revival. 
V. The Modern Church. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 328, 3/6 net, postage 4d. 


CLEAR GRIT. 
A Collection of Lectures, Addresses and Poems. 
By ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 
What would have been Dr. Collyer’s nine- 
tieth anniversary was commemorated by the 
publication of this volume, containing Leetures 


and Addresses by him, many of which have 
never before appeared in print. 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


PRAYERS : NEW ann OLD. 


_ Suitable for Church, Family, and Private Use. 


By P. E. VIZARD. 


THIRD EDITION. Prick 1/6 net. 


The object of the book is to express, in 
words fit and beautiful and without dogma, 
the spiritual needs common to all who still 
feel the value of prayer. 

5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President, 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bow es, eee 
G. SHRUBSALL, } Directors. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


HE MEETING HOUSE on Red Lion 
Hill and Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
by Henry Sharpe, to which is added a Memoir 
of Dr. Sadler and Dr. Brooke Herford. 
Numerous portraits and views. Price 3s. 4d., 
ost free. May be bought at Rosslyn Hill 
hapel ; Mayle’s, 70, High-street, Hampstead; 
The Britishand Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 


The Sunday School Association. 


Prayers for the Child’s 
Own Use. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Printed in large type, and Bound in Neat 
Cloth, red under gold edges. 


Price One Shilling net. Postage 2d. 
Home Prayers 


for Young People. 
By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


These Prayers have been prepared in answer 
to requests for help in the home life of young 
people, beginning with the youngest, and ex- 
tending towards years of discretion. It is hoped 
that the simplicity and directness of the expres- 
sions used will tend to develop a sincerely devout 
disposition. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


The Larger Life. 


A Way through Experience towards 
the Truth. 


By JOHN DENDY, 
Author of Successful Life: A Series of Essays, 


This book is concerned with certain great 
questions which lie behind all forms of religion 
and with which all forms of religion are more 
or less closely bound up. 

The questions are such as these: ‘ What 
are we?” ‘Is there such a being as God, and 
if so, what is His nature?’’ ‘‘How are we 
related to God?” ‘‘ What is the nature of this 
universe in which we find ourselves?” ‘‘ What 
do we mean by such words as ‘ Matter’ and 
‘Spirit’?” ‘ What is the meaning and object 
of our lives? ”’ 


London : THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


HE ANGLO-DUTCH AGENCY 
endeavours to bring into communication 
ae belonging to Dutch Liberal Societies 
with— 
_1. Ladies who would like to receive Dutch 
girls into their families as boarders to study 


‘and to see Mnglish life. 


2. Schools and Colleges desiring to take 
Dutch girls as pupils or governesses. 

3. Ladies requiring Housekeepers, Mothers’ 
Helps, &c, 

Booking fee, 1s. and 4s.; fee payable when 
arrangements are completed. 

For all information and prospectus, apply 
by letter to Miss ARTHUR, la, Belsize-parade, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900, 

A. Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 

Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 

Scholarship and Entrance Examination, 
July 17. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linian Tavpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
pean for London Inter, Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MisTREss. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: Miss EstHER Casz, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss EsteRBROOK HICKS, 
B.Se. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


June 
28, Rev. JoHN Hunter, D.D. 
Cate of Glasgow.) 


July 
5. Do. do, 
V2: Do. do. 
19. Do. do. 
26. Do. do, 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 
further notice. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


For the Worship of the One God only, 


SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for June 28; 


Morning: The End of the Lord. 
Evening : Being and Doing. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 

N.B-—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 

a 
SUNDAY, June 28. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 
Hoxipen, M.A. 

Balham Assembly Rooms (Small Hall). No 
Sunday Service. Tuesday, 6 to 9.30, 
Rev. D. Moritz WESTON. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. W. R. Hoxo-» 


WAY. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaaort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Mauricr Exxiorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WEsTon, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. Basit Martin, M.A. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 

Dr. AmuERsT D. Tyssien, D.C.L., M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. Pipkin ; 
6.30, Mr. F. G. Barrett AYREs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Breas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Mr. W. Stantey Murrett; 7, Rev. 
FLorencre H. Crooxser, M.A., of Bostoni 
U.S.A. ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. Sypnry S. 
Boots; 7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyNOWETH 
Porz. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. VINEY. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 3.15 and 7, Annual Flower Services, 
Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.P. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. J. PrpKIn. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A: J. 
HEALE; 7, Mr. P. CHALK. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WattEeR WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epa@ar Daplyn. ~ 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lest, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. FLORENCE 
H. Crooxer, M.A.; 7, Rev. JosErH H. 
CROOKER, D.D. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dutta Evans, 


AsnrstwrtH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Axrruur C. Fox, B.A. ‘ 

Birmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS, 

Breuinexuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. H. SHELLEY. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Buacxpoont, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopui1 Suir. 


Bovugrngmovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Croox, 
B.A. 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrimstLEy PRIME, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET, 

CHATHAM; Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

| Row, 10.45, Rev. Hucon S. Tay ier, 
M.A. 

StyaL, 6.30, Rev. CHas. PrAcn. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

EpinsuraeH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

ExutTEerR, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemine VauGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. ENFIELD Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Lockett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hout, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. HarGrRove, M.A. 

Keswick, Leathes Cottage, Borrowdale, 11 
a.m., Visitors welcomed to Manchester 
College Students’ service. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. H. W. StepHenson, B.A. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. - 

LiscaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CrapbDocx. 

LivEerPoon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHoRT, B.A. 

LiverRPoou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. A. Mettor, B A. Ph.D 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

MarpstTonsB, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Mancuester, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 


Mancuxrster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 
MaAncHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


J. Cyrit Frower, M.A. 

Mancuester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SHaty. 

NEW¢ASTLE-ON-TyNE, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep HALL. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLB, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr JACKS. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

SoarsorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, I] and 6.30, Rey. 
B. C. ConsTABLE. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Jeuiiz, B.A. 

SourHAmpTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

Tonpripes Wetis, Dupiey Instituts, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StaLLwortuy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAawxgs. 

CAPETOWN. 

Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout: 

street, 6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BaLMrorra. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA, 

Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 

11 and 7, Rev. Wizrrep Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stnexarre, M.A, 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
‘ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


BIRTH. 


PRESTON.—On June 19, at 16, Blakesley- 
avenue, Haling, the wife of Arthur Preston 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 


Waricght—WeErks.—On June 18, at Unitarian 
Church, Earl-street, Maidstone, by the Rev. 
Alexander Farquharson, Percy Wright, son 
of the late John Wright, of Douglas-road, 
to Elvina Hume Weeks, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Weeks, of 29, Brewer- 
street, Maidstone, and grand-daughter of 
the late Thomas Wells, of 30, High-street. 


DEATHS. 


GreG.—On June 21, at Oak Cottage, Styal, 
the wife of Alexander Greg, in her 39th year 

Wiiiams.—On June 21, at Killay House, 
Glamorgan, Morgan Bransby Williams, in 
his 90th year. 

Wricur.—On June 18, at Longsight, Man- 
chester, Charles Wright, dearly-beloved 
husband of Martha Wright, only brother of 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, and Lecturer for 

_ the C.W.S., aged 57. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


— 


ARRIED COUPLE, mother and 

daughter, or two friends wanted, to do 

work of medium-sized house. Small family. 

Good plain cooking and references essential.— 

Reply by letter, stating wages, to Mrs, Downs, 
Dunedin, The Park, Hull. 


Vy NED for September, post of 

Governess or Governess-Companion. 
(College and University Education ; abroad 
three years. Last post—eight years.)—Apply, 
Miss Juxia Austin, Stratton, Cirencester. 


aa GLO-DUTCH AGENCY.— Holiday 

and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


HE NIECES of the late Miss 


Worsiey highly recommend her maid, 
who desires situation in or near London. 
Good renovator, needlewoman, packer. Wages 
£30.—79, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


The Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s.d. 
PER QUARTER ... oc rej Beit} 
Per Hau¥r-Y5AR.., es i ot 4 
PER YEAR... ee a 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
£ s. d. 


8s 
Per PAGE aS se Root = OOO 
HALF PAGE an pay ned OOO 
Per CoLUMN .m piae veka wOe-O 
IncH IN COLUMN se 0 ; 5 


Front PaGE—INCH IN GonuMN 0 
PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; éxtra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, is. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made ‘o 

he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE loss of the ‘‘ Children’s Employ- 
ment Bill ’’ in the House of Commons is 
greatly to be deplored. No doubt the 
Bill would have passed the second reading 
but for the action of Lancashire, which 
opposes the abolition of the half-timer. 
In the matter of child labour Lancashire 


-has a bad record. She. has placed her 
factory system above and before the wel- 


fare of the child. All educational authori- 
ties are agreed that half-time employment 
for children while of school age is thoroughly 
bad. In almost every other part of the 
country public opinion has so insistently 
declared against the half-time system 
that it has disappeared—much to the 
advantage both of the school and the 
child. If it is possible to do without 
the half-timer in hosiery and shoe factories 
why not in the cotton industry, the richest 
and most prosperous of all the trades in 
our land? It is an obscurantist survival 
of an old and evil tradition, demanded by 
people who have no real belief in education 
at all, and maintained by the votes of 
Members of Parliament who apparently 
have more concern for the safety of their 
seats than for educational progress. 


* * *% 


THE centenary of peace between England 
and the United States of America is being 


celebrated both here and there in a series 
of dinners, balls, and social functions, 
marked by great brilliance and popularity. 
We could wish that there had been some 
joint action on the part of the churches 
of both lands to commemorate the past, 
and to seal a pact of peace for the future. 
It is true that hostility ending in war 
between the two nations is an almost 
unthinkable contingency, and yet when 
one remembers how easily the jingo spirit 
is roused, and how eager the yellow press 
always is to bang the drum, thoughtful 
people and lovers. of goodwill ought to see 
that the churches are in the van of those 
who seek peace and ensue it. Happily, 
peace between the two nations has now 
become so generally accepted as the 
natural thing that the very memory of 
past disputes is fading away. There was 
a time, not so very long ago, when Brother 
Jonathan loved to twist the tail of the 
British Lion, and the British Lion was not 
slow in return at showing his teeth and 
claws. To-day all that appears supremely 
ridiculous. We can only wish that the 
churches as a whole had shown them- 
selves more worthy of the blessing promised 
to the peacemakers. 


a * * 


In this connection, attention may be 
called to a little book by Mr. G. W. Perris 

n ‘‘ The War Traders.’? The provision 
of warships and war materials has fallen 
into the hands of half-a-dozen huge 
combines, whose interest it is to fan 
the war fever in every country under the 
sun. Mr. Norman Angell has clearly 
shown that as between nation and nation 
war does not and cannot pay. But war 
panics and preparation just as well answer 


the purpose of these huge combines, 
and enable them to pay enormous dividends 
to their shareholders. The influence of 
these powerful groups of traders in war 
material is felt both in the public press 
and in Parliament. Year by year the 
cry goes up for more guns and more 
Dreadnoughts, and still more guns and 
Dreadnoughts, world. without end. Mr. 
Perris’s book is a strong indictment of 
the whole system of providing war materia} 
by private trade. It is a system that 
easily lends itself to political corruption, 
and that tends to over-ride the public 
interest in the interest of private gain. 


THE series of impressive meetings held 
in London by the Salvation Army during 
the last two weeks, and attended every 
day, it is said, by 10,000 persons, came 
to an end on Tuesday, the 23rd, the 
gathering at the Crystal Palace exceeding 
in numbers anything before known in 
connection with the Army. From all 
over the world delegates came to testify 
of the work in many lands. From Kast 
and West, from North and South they 
came, Hindus, Koreans, Javanese, Finns, 
Swedes, Africans, Maoris, Germans, Dutch, 
Frenchmen, many of them dressed in 
bizarre costumes, flooding the streets with 
a blaze of colour, and carrying their blood 
and fire banners. The success of the 
Army, judged by its organisation, is un- 
paralleled in the history of the Christian 
Church. General Bramwell Booth re- 
ported that the Army has to-day 9,516 
outposts and stations, 16,438 officers, 
55,520 local officers, 26,000 bandsmen, 
1,168 social institutions, and a spiritual] 
fervour that increases year by year. 
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‘* Soul-saving,’’ said the General, ‘‘ is 
still the Army’s chief business. ’’ 


* * * 


Ir is not too much to say that the great 
congress met with nothing but welcome 
and goodwill from the Churches of all 
denominations. Neither their theology nor 
their methods are ours, but we too rejoice 
in the soul-saving and rescue work of 
the Army amid the submerged tenth of 
the population, which no other agency 
appears to touch with real effect. Not 
so very long ago it seemed as if the 
Army might perish before the ridicule 
heaped upon it by the press and by nearly 
all educated persons. It offended good 
taste, its leaders and officers were shock- 
ingly ignorant of Biblical criticism and 
the work of science. It had neither 
scholarship nor philosophy. Even its 
social schemes went sadly astray at the 
first, owing to want of knowledge and 
training. But to-day it appears as a 
victor all along the line. It has over- 
come nearly all opposition. Huxley’s 
jeering definition of it as ‘‘ Corybantic 
Christianity ’’ troubles nobody. The King 
sends to the General congratulations and 
good wishes, and society follows the 
King’s example. 


* * * 


In truth the Army has reached the most 
dangerous stage in its history—the stage 
when all men speak well of it. No one 
can prophesy concerning its future. 
Whether, in a democratic age like the 
present, a religious movement which is a 
pure autocracy can hold its own in that 
particular form remains to be seen. Its 
founders, General Booth the first, and 
his wife, were persons of singular gifts and 
eminence. Its spiritual impulse came in 
the first instance from Mrs. Booth, a 
woman among ten thousand, of winning 
manner, persuasive speech, and a mystic 
temper. Her husband was by nature a 
great ecclesiastic, bearing a strong resem- 
blance in feature to Cardinal Manning and 
other monarchical leaders. He had the 
high, narrow forehead, the prominent 
cheek-bones, the eagle beak, the piercing 
eye, and the dogged jaw of the born auto- 
crat. But with that temperament he had 
also gifts that do not often accompany 
autocracy—a world-wide sympathy, a deep 
compassion for the neglected, the fallen 
and the outcast, and a faith in God and 
the Gospel so ardent that difficulties went 
down before it like wisps of straw before 


the wind. He was a wonderful instance | 


of will-power consecrated to the highest 


uses. 
* * * 


ONE element in the success of the Army 


is its appeal to the spirit of romance and’ 


adventure. It sends forth its converts 
and missionaries with drums beating and 
banners flying like Knights-Templar of 
other days, to face the ridicule of the 
world, and wrestle with the powers of 
darkness. It imposes on all its officers the 
pledge of poverty. They are like Spenser’s 
Red-Cross Knight, on “‘ a great adventure 
bent,’? which may take them to frozen 
seas or torrid plains, or lonely islands or 
busy marts, in obedience to commands from 
headquarters. And, as a rule, they have 
bravely answered to the call made upon 
their chivalry. Would that every Church 
could call forth the same spirit of service 
and sacrifice and romance! 


* * * 


Tue National Free Church Council, 
which deliberately excludes from its ranks 
the freest of all the free churches, is em- 
barking on what is called ‘‘ one of the 
greatest religious campaigns ever under- 
taken in the history of Great Britain.’’ 
The ‘‘ Come to Church Sunday,’’ an 
invention of our go-ahead cousins in the 
United States, is to be given a trial here. 
The object is to secure on a given Sunday 
in January next the attendance at church 
of every man, woman, and child in the 
Kingdom. The event is to be worked up 
by a gigantic system of visitation. Every 
home in the land is to be visited by repre- 
sentatives of the Churches, who will leave 
a personal invitation for every inmate 
to put in an appearance at church. It 
is not intended to be a sectarian or merely 
denominational movement. Members of 
various denominations are to be enlisted 
in a national canvass, so that no one 
escapes the appeal to be made. It is 
averred that the plan has well succeeded 
in many parts of the States, great numbers 
of people who had abandoned church-going 
being induced to return. We wonder! 


* * * 


WE greatly distrust these schemes for 
reviving Church attendance born of a 
passion for doing something big. Megalo- 
mania is a disease we should be sorry to 
see caught and embraced by the Christian 
Church. Both in the States and in this 
country we have learned that revivals 
which depend on working up excitement 
by glaring advertisements, extensive organ- 
isation, perfervid appeal and much 
publicity, produce little or no lasting 
results. There is a flash in the pan, and 
soon all is over. Far more fruitful results 
follow from the quiet, steady, patient 
work of Churches, each carefully working 
its own corner of the vineyard. ‘‘ Nothing 
will win men back to the Church,’’ Pro- 
fessor Eucken tells us, but “‘ stirring a 
demand for an inner uplift of human nature, 
for a new idealism. And this demand 
will necessarily have to seek an alliance 


with religion. 
opponents religion may still encounter, 
stronger than all opponents, stronger even 
than all intellectual difficulties, is the 
necessity of the spiritual self-preservation 
of humanity and man. . 
return to religion is by no means a return 
to the old forms of religion.”’ 


Now a return to church attendance, 
although greatly to be desired, is by no 


means the same thing as a return to — 


religion. The churches will be refilled 
with eager, happy-hearted worshippers 
when men once again feel the needs and 
pressure and claims of the spiritual life. 
Meanwhile we do not hope much from 
the modern’ craving for what is big, sen- 


sational, and much advertised. It is of’ 


great significance that Jesus never sought 
the multitude, that statistics had no 
interest for him, that he beat no drum and 
carried no banner. If the multitude— 
the big thing, the crowd—came where he 
was, it awakened in him a certain pathos. 
Christianity in its beginning—whatever it 
became in later years—was intensive. It 
had no dream of big things as such, but of 
true things. The whole Christian Church 
was once gathered together in an upper 
chamber of a private house, and did not 
muster more than 120 souls. All this is 
not to despise numbers, but it is to beware 
of megalomania. 


* % * 


Mer. Brenson’s lecture at Caxton Hall 
on ‘‘ Modern Miracles ’’ challenged the 
idea that ‘‘ suggestion ’’ had anything 
to do with the cures recorded at Lourdes, 


His most certain conclusion was that no 


scientific explanation yet framed could 
account for these wonderful cures. He 
had asked a great scientific authority, 
Dr. Carrel, ‘‘ What about suggestion ? ’’ 
Dr. Carrel laughed and replied, ‘‘ All those 
people who talk about suggestion do not 
know what they are talking about.’’ 
Yet the commission on Faith or Mind 
Healing appointed by Convocation, and 
consisting of an equal number of clergymen 
and eminent medical men, declares that 
cures by suggestion are just as real as 
cures by prayer, and while frankly ad- 
mitting the power of prayer as a curative 
agent, equally insists on the power of 
suggestion. Indeed, a careful considera- 
tion of the whole subject compels one to 
the conclusion that prayer itself is a form 
of suggestion. Even Mgr. Benson stated 
he ‘‘ was not certain whether or not 
vitality was imparted to the afflicted 
by those who sympathised with them in the 
multitude and the whole people present.’’ 
But what suggestive power belongs to 
the sympathy of a friendly multitude. 
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THERE are those who dislike the word 
revival as savouring too much of the ex- 
travagances associated with evangelical 
revivals. But we should all rejoice to 
see a real revival of religion in our Churches, 
a new birth of life and power. We are 
expectantly waiting and watching for 
just this consummation of our faith. 
We welcome eagerly every encouraging 
word, every hopeful prophecy, every 
material fact that points to the day of 
better things. We frown upon a too 
close statistical survey of the situation, 
as regards attendance at worship or Church 
membership. Any hint that all is not 
well with us is met with the rebuke that 
the croakers have always said so. 

No doubt there are limits to the useful- 
ness of gloomy self-criticism and _ self- 
depreciation. We do need to “‘ put a 
cheerful courage on,’’ to put on the gar- 
ment of praise, rather than the spirit of 
heaviness. The vitality and significance 
of religion is never a question of numbers 
merely, or of outward prosperity or of 
worldly consideration. Spiritual things 
The great 
religions have had their origin not in great 


are spiritually discerned. 
numbers, or wealth, or influence, but in 


men who attained an authentic revelation 
of the Divine life and will. Revivals or 
new births of religion have always sprung, 
and must always spring, from the presence 
of God in the souls of men. It is the 
realisation of the Divine Presence that is 
the necessary starting point of all spiritual 
life and power. This is a simple state- 
ment of fact, and is no disparagement 
of numbers or of wealth or of influence as 
such. 
the call of the Church in the well-known 
hymn were to meet with a universal 
response : 


All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 

Him serve with mirth, His praise forth 
tell, 

Come ye before Him and rejoice. 


Doubtless wealth and influence may be 
instruments of the Divine 
purpose. But the first thing, the abso- 
lutely essential thing, is a living faith. 


consecrated 


The glory of God shining in our hearts is 


From the Missionary Report of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


and ministers of the Churches. 
wait for it and watch for it. 


realisation of spiritual realities. 


It would be a glorious thing if 


life and in our life as a Church. 


This being so, the revival of religion 


in our Churches is in our hands, as members 


We may 
We must 


also prepare for it-and begin it in our- 
selves. What we need as individuals and 
as Churches is a new and more thorough- 


going spiritual discipline, a more practical 
We must 
accustom ourselves to be more with God 
if we would gather into our souls the 
impulses and energies of a living faith. 

It is to be doubted whether new life 
can come to our Churches except by the 
revival among us of the practice of 
private devotion, devotional reading and 
daily communion with God. For minis- 
ters and laymen alike, regular seasons of 
prayer and meditation, apart from public 
worship, are necessary, and of central 
importance to the soul’s well-being. 

We need also a new attitude with regard 
We must realise that 
it is an authoritative command laid upon 


to public worship. 


us by the spirit that is in us, to assemble 
and meet together for praise and prayer 
as children of one Heavenly Father. 
Worship is the highest of all social arts, 
uniting us in one love and obedience, 
harmonising our differences and inequa- 
lities, fitting us all for one mission and 
service —the fashioning of a _ divine 
“© Heed not,’’ said Dr. Mar- 


tineau, ‘‘ the fastidious critic who tells 


humanity. 


you that the world has outgrown the 
Church—that the living voice of trust 
and aspiration shall soon have no response 
from sorrowing and struggling men. De- 
pend upon it, Ais is the humour of the 
hour ; and you who keep to the old reverent 
ways are taking sides with the perpetuity 
of our humanity. Fear not that you 
have here to do with any perishable work. 
Crowd the pavement of the Church with 


the aged and the young; make it the} 


favourite storehouse of earnest vows 
and living sacrifice; train its echoes to 
sweet and holy hymns, that shall blend 
soul with soul, and carry all to God; 
and, thus sanctified, let it stand by night 
and day a silent witness to the world of 
invisible and heavenly things.’’ 
Something might be done to increase 
the beauty of our services. For a free 


people we are singularly conservative 


in our acceptance of things as they are. 


Every Church has its own traditions, 


and there are considerable divergencies 
amongst us as to the order of public 


worship ; but it should be the ideal of 


the one thing needful in our religious] every congregation to-worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness, and to see that 
everything about the Church and the 
service ministers to that end. ’ . 


This is not the place to dwell upon our 


duty to the young people of our Churches, 
but it must be borne in mind. We need 
to have a constant regard for their religious 
training and welfare, and by our increasing 
faithfulness 


build them up in faith. 


Character is never so securely based as 
when it is founded on the love of God. 
Wherefore ‘‘ Nourish thy children, O 
thou good nurse, and stablish their feet.’’ 


Finally, it would be well if we could 
more fully realise and appreciate our 
organic connection with Christianity. We 
are, of course, organically connected in 
our faith with the universal religious 
experience of mankind; but we are 
nearest to Christianity, in direct line of 
descent from it. Theologically we often 
feel ourselves aliens in Christendom, but 
devotionally and spiritually we are mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ throughout 
all ages. We ought ‘‘ to feel the sap of 
this great tree of life in our veins welling 


2? 


up’’ unto life eternal. ‘‘I came that 


they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.’’ Have we perhaps missed 
the significance of this good news of 
Christ ? 


‘* CONSIDER.”’ 


Or Nazareth meadows I dream, 
A far-away valley I see, 

There cometh a whisper beside me— 
‘* Consider the lilies with Me.’’ 


‘* How wise are the ways of the flowers 
That bloom, if it were but a day, 

To give to the meadows a glory, 
Divine, though it fadeth away ! ”’ 


O Master, but mine is a world 
Where little is lovely or fair ; 
The lilies are sweet in the valley, 
But sad is the city of care. 


Around is the shadow of doubt, 
And faces are anxious and worn, 

And many a worker is weary, 
And many a morrow forlorn. 


‘* Consider ’’—I hear it again, 
And lo, as I listen, a gleam 

Breaks out from the heart of the shadow, 
And lightens the way of my dream. 


O Master, if thou be the Guide, 
If faith in the Father be ours, 

Our life shall go singing of sunshine, 
Our love shall be fairer than flowers. 


W. G. Tarrant. 
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OUR HUMAN NEEDS 
TO-DAY. 


By THE Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 


Tus subject is so vast that I may 
reasonably be permitted to limit myself 
to a. consideration of ‘‘ Our Human 
Needs’’ only in so far as they are the 
direct concern of the Church. It will be 
convenient to divide such needs into those 
of the body, the mind, and the soul, and 
to treat of them in that order. 

Firstly, then, we are to consider man’s 
bodily needs, his elementary demand for 
food, clothing, and shelter. Here, perhaps, 
the most important thing to remember, if 
we are to see how the Church can effec- 
tively deal with the social question, is the 
fact that possessions do not in themselves 
constitute wealth. The golden crosier 
and cross of emeralds which are buried 
with the body of St. Carlo Borromeo at 
Milan are not (as Ruskin well reminds us) 
wealth in those dead and unavailing hands. 
To convert possessions into wealth there 
must be life, wisdom, and virtue in the 
possessor. Here, then, comes the oppor- 
tunity of the Church. It is not concerned 
with party politics, or even with the in- 
tricacies of political economy; but it is 
concerned, and that deeply, with life, 
wisdom, and virtue, and therefore with 
the ethical side of the social question. 
The importance of the work to be done 
in this direction can hardly be over- 
estimated, since, however perfect a political 
or economic scheme may be on paper, 
it will fail when applied to life if human 
nature be not ready for it. Jt is prover- 
bial that you cannot legislate successfully 
ahead of public opinion, and_ history 
shows only too clearly that the soul of 
man will express itself for. just what it is 
worth, for evil as well as for good, no 
matter how cleverly you may devise 
schemes to repress or tame it. The 
church should, therefore, devote itself 
chiefly to the dissemination of ideas, and 
especially to giving an ethical content to 
the modern social concepts. The practical 
man may shrug his shoulders, saying that 
mere ideas are worthless, but 1t 1s never- 
theless thought that moves the world, and 
the practical man only exists to carry out 
the will of the thinker. So the Church 
need not fear that she will waste her 
strength. 


A few brief words on the ethics of earn 


ing and spending will serve to illustrate 
how the social question may be thus ap- 
proached. Ag to the earning of wealth, 
may not the Church teach clearly that no 
man who has the strength to work has 
the right to be idle? Every moment of 
our lives in all parts of the world men are 
working for you and for me—fighting 
the stormy sea, or groping in the darkness 
of the mine, or toiling in the heat of the 
furnace. These are our conscripts (as 
Carlyle expresses it), facing danger and 
death that we may live in safety, well 
clothed and fed. Here, then, is our debt 
to the world, a debt of honour not to be 
repudiated save by the coward. The 


world must not be the worse off for our. 


having been born into it. There is no 
more shameful dishonesty than that of 


taking all and giving nothing. And, 


as no man has the right to be perpetually, 


idle, so also no man has the right to provide 
falsely for the world’s needs. Work must 
not be solely for profits. Like the minister 
or the soldier, the merchant too should 
have his code of honour, and his law of 
sacrifice, prepared to face poverty without 
fear rather than consent to be false to his 
function of providing for bodily needs. 

As to spending wealth, here too ethical 
considerations should not be ignored. 
For what is money ? Is it not power over 
human labour? And to spend money is 
to determine in what direction that labour 
shall flow. It is a sentencing of men to 
this life or that. Surely we incur no light 
responsibility if we thus condemn men to 
danverous and futile labour, or to the 
sweater’s den, or to the doing of cruel deeds 
to minister to feminine vanity. 

Turning now from the economic needs 
which man shares with the beasts to 
consider the esthetic and mental needs 
which are so essentially human, let us 
remember that the Christian Church has 
been far kinder to man’s love of beauty 
than to his love of truth. At one time, 
indeed, all the arts were subordinate to 
the Church, so that painting, sculpture, 
music, and even the drama could hardly 
claim a separate existence. And to-day 
great cathedrals, which seem to be less 
the work of man than of Nature herself, 
testify even in their decaying splendour 
to the efforts made by the Church during 
the Middle Ages to satisfy the passion for 


beauty. No longer do we build churches 
akin in their grandeur to forest and 
precipice. The ‘‘long drawn aisle and 


fretted vault,’’ the ‘‘storied windows, 
richly dight,’’ the ‘* branching roof Self- 
poised, and scooped into ten thousand 
cells, Where light and shade repose, where 
music dwells Lingering—and wandering on 
as loth to die ’’ ;—these are the creation of 
a distant past. No longer, perhaps, is such 
an ideal possible; but at least we may 
build with artistic sincerity. If, moreover, 
by some happy chance we are enabled to 
build elaborately and beautifully, let not 
that be called pride which is really humility 
—the humility which would offer only 
our very best to God, and which is clad 
to take advantage of the inspiration that 
comes from great architecture, from re- 
splendent colour, and from intense sym- 
bolism. I plead, therefore, for beautiful 
buildings, with every line and colour gub- 
ordinate to the purpose for which the 
church was built. I plead too for musie, 
and services of stately dignity, dominated 
by the conception of the Beauty of Holiness, 
for 


Service high and anthems clear 

As may with sweetness, through mine 
ear, : 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes, 


If we think for a moment what it would 
be like to hear one of our own finest ger- 
vices in the setting of a great church 
like York Minster, we shall realise 
perhaps as never before how much Beauty 
contributes to worship. Perhaps we have 
thought too little of this. 

If we may be accused of neglecting in 
some degree man’s need for beauty, we 
have, at any rate, the satisfaction of feeling 


that almost alone among the churches 
ours has sought to satisfy his passion for 


truth. We all know how throughout the . 


very period when the great cathedrals 
were being built it was thought sinful to 
think too boldly about the greatest and 
most absorbing of all subjects. In the 
bitter and prolonged struggle that fol- 
lowed Socinus and his adherents took 
a noble part, and to them we owe the 
modern principle of toleration. This debt 
is incalculable. Professor Bury even goes 
so far as to say that ‘‘ the establishment of 
this liberty may be considered the most 
valuable achievement of modern civilisa- 
tion.’’ Into this grand heritage we enter 
with the knowledge that the men who 
fought and suffered for it were our spiritual 
ancestors. It is no light task to be worthy 
of such ancestry. To-day we are called 
to complete their work by concentrating 
upon the problem of religious reconstruc- 
tion, and by proving in doctrine, life, and 
worship that the intellect does not demand 
the sacrifice of the devotional spirit. 

The gain in freedom is also a gain in 
dignity and grandeur. Religion itself 
is enriched by the discoveries of the 
scientist, and the results of research. 


The. much-abused Higher Criticism de- 


stroyed a fetish, but gave to us a book 
which glows with spiritual genius, and the 
very reading of which introduces us to 
half the civilisations of the ancient world. 
The progress of astronomy, geology, and 
kindred sciences has loosened the clutch 
of ancient fears, destroyed the gods of 
caprice, and kindled the hope that man 
is not final. ‘‘ What is the ape to man ? ”’ 
cries Nietzsche. ‘‘ A laughing-stock, and 
a thing of shame. So shall man be to 
Superman.”’ 
the raw material for erander religious 
conceptions. We look back, and lo! 
infinite vistas of time; we look forward, 
and there is infinite time ahead. Thus 
is our conception of time revolutionised. 
So also with space. The earth is but a 
mote in the sunbeams. The midnight 
heavens reveal solar system beyond solar 
system; and even universe beyond uni- 
verse. Yet thought can travel to the most 
distant star, so that man seems to grow 
greater with the enlarging universe—man 
whose whole dignity lies in thought. Has 
not, then, the boldness of the reliyious free- 
thinker been justified ? 


Lastly, we are to consider man’s spizi- - 


tual needs, which I must, of necessity, 
deal with briefly ; but let not the brevity 
be taken as an indication of the degree of 
importance attached to what, after all, is 


infinitely the most important side of our 


work. 

Man’s greatest spiritual’ need is for 
another quality of life. He is conscious 
of a radical cleavage in his personality, 
sometimes, indeed, so deep that he feels 
almost as though he were two selves. 
There is the lower or animal self, which 
seems to belong to the past of the human 
race, and there is the higher or spiritual 
self, which seems to belong to the future. 
The life of the lower self is steeped in 
time; its highest pleasures are mocked 
by the grave ; upon it there falls the sar- 
casm of eternity. Of the nature of the 
life of the higher self we may learn most 
from the teaching of men and women of 
spiritual genius, and by interrogating our 
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own experience when we stand upon the- 


Mount of Vision. It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, that science is so late in the 
field, for until William James wrote his 
epoch-making book on ‘‘ The Varieties of 
Religious Experience,’’ this region was 
almost unexplored, and mystical ex- 
perience was even looked upon as 2 mirage. 
But the testimony of the saints of all 
religions is remarkably consistent, and 
the Buddhist as well as the Christian 
exults in the thought of another quality 
of life obtainable here and now by all who 
are prepared to pay the price. That life 
is too wonderful for description ; it is, 
indeed, in the strict sense of the word, 
ineffable. Even poetry and music can 
only hint at the splendour of it, but as it 
is written, ‘‘ Kye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.’’ This life 
can only be won through sacrifice. We 
must die to live, absolutely and without 
reserve, for Christianity knows no com- 
promise; we must identify ourselves with 
the Divine Life within. In this subor- 
dination of man’s animal nature to the 
spiritual will be found the key to the 
meaning of life.. Christ tells us that 
we must be born again, thus indicating 
that it is perfectly natural for man to seek 
and obtain peace in this way. 

For those, indeed, who feel conscious of 
this conflict between the two selves this 
“‘ye-birth’’ is simply the next step in 
spiritual evolution, and it is as natural 
as it is for the bird to fly when its wings 
have developed, or as it is for the dragon- 
fly to emerge in its beauty from its larva. 

The Church, then,is to make this teach- 
ing effective, and it is difficult to see how 
that duty can be better discharged than by 
preaching the Gospel of Christ and stress- 
ing his personality. It would be a tragic 
mistake to depart from Christian tradition, 
in which we have a true and saving reli- 
gion adapted to the Western mind. In 
Jesus we may see, and hence feel, the com- 
pelling beauty of the spiritual life in all its 
purity. He is the incarnate ‘‘ Dweller in 
the Innermost.’’ His life is of the nature 
of a prophecy ,for we all feel the call, how- 
ever feeble our attainment may be, to 
scale those-spiritual heights. Christianity 
sets before us the greatest conceivable 
ideal—that of the production of a race of 
Christs. 


THE QUEENS IN THE 
MARKET 


Not a soul was at work. The great 
market stood empty. Under its spacious 
arched roof the flowers and vegetables 
were spread or stacked in lavish abundance 
—a beautiful sight. The fruit was still 
packed up in cases waiting to be opened, 
and a rough idea of the supply in store 
might be gathered from the number and 
size of the crates and baskets devoted to 
this purpose. Food for a nation! one 
might exclaim. There it lay waiting to 
be unpacked and distributed to the multi- 
tudes in the great city and the lesser towns 
and the little villages and hamlets, but no 
one was there to do it. No labourers or 


porters, no warehousemen or carters or 
salesmen to open the packages, to load the 
lorries and to send the delicious’ and 
wholesome contents far and wide. 

What had happened? Had the clock 
tricked us? Had we got up hours earlier 
than we intended and come down to the 
market before the busy throng of market- 
men arrived? Ah! would it be possible 
to do that ? I once strolled into Covent 
Garden Market and found it deserted. 
Stacks of produce and banks of flowers 
surrounded me as I crept in where the 
great iron gateway had been left. ajar. 
Not a voice, not a footfall in that hive of 
industry whence the daily needs of rich 
and poor are supplied. It was a strange 
experience. But that was at  night— 
late, as I was passing homeward, and my 
adventure was soon cut short. I was 
espied by the night-watchman—‘‘ No 
admission there !’’ he cried sharply, as he 
caught sight of me gazing in the dimly 
reflected electric light at a mountain of 
réd and white azaleas. Promptly I re- 
treated and bade my detective good-night. 

But it was not night here. Through 
the transparent roof the morning sunshine 
was streaming. The sun had long been 
risen. Then there must have been a 
strike on, and the porters and wagoners 
had refused to take up their task until 
they had secured the promise of higher 
wages. It looked more likely. But no; 
the market-keepers would not have left 
the gates open, and the police would surely 
have been about. Still, not a single work- 
man appeared. 

Suddenly I heard singing, soft and 
sweet and increasing in strength. Someone 
was approaching ; and thena tall matronly 
lady entered in beautiful apparel of white 
and black and gold velvet. She was 
evidently a woman of distinction. She 
was quite alone. 

She passed actively amongst the flowers, 
delighted with their scent and beauty ; 
but her interest did not end here. Singing 
as she moved about, for her heart was 
evidently full of joy, she turned to the 
cases of fruit and proceeded to explore 
their contents, to unpack them and 
arrange them for distribution. Had she 
engaged in this work with less nimbleness 
and dexterity I might have been more 
amazed than I was; but her action, 
however unexpected in a lady of high 
rank, was accomplished with such perfect 
ease and command, and she was so happily 
singing or humming to herself all the time, 
that I felt it would be only an impertin- 
ence on my part if I offered to assist her. 
So I kept at a respectful distance and she 
remained indifferent to me. 

Presently I caught sight, in another 
part of the market, of a second and then a 
third lady, all dressed in style, but with 
fine taste, and all likewise engaged with 
eager industry, and singing snatches of 
songs the while in handling the flowers 
and making preparations for the sale of the 
apples, pears and plums and other pro- 
ducts of the garden and orchard. Con- 
tinuing on my way, I met one of the 
officers of the market, to whom I addressed 
my inquiries. His answer increased rather 
than allayed my wonderment. He blankly 
told me that none of the ordinary labourers 
and market porters could be found, and 
that as nearly all the able-bodied citizens 


had their appropriate business, the queens 
had volunteered to manage the market 
until other hands were available, lest 
those precious but perishable treasures 
should be sacrificed. “You talk as though 
queens were fairly abundant,” I exclaimed ; 
‘“and as for this mystery of the lost 
porters, do you mean to tell me that 
hundreds of men employed in such a 
public business as this could suddenly 
disappear without anyone—— ’’ 

But my words were in vain. He walked 
away without obliging me further. 

* * * %* 

T had a dream that night—no wonder. 
I dreamt that all the honey-bees were dead ; 
that the hives throughout the land had 
been overtaken by a pestilence which had 
carried off their busy inhabitants as the 
Great Plague had carried off the citizens 
of London. And then the spring came, 
and the flowers opened and the trees in 
the orchard were smothered in blossom, 
and in the gardens the gooseberries and 
currants and strawberries and raspberries 
were in bloom. ‘‘ What a crop of fruit 
we shall have !’’ the people began to say. 
But the wiseacres shook their heads. 
‘* Little fruit with no honey-bees about,” 
quoth they. And there were no honey- 
bees about. Then the people looked very 
sad. ‘‘ Lackaday !” they cried ; ‘‘ there’s 
no music in the air, and we shal] have no 
apples to make dumplings for the children 
and no gooseberry fool.’? What was to 
be done ?. The Wind said he would give 
the matter his serious consideration, and 
would bustle about and disperse the pollen 
as well as he could; but without assist- 
ance he feared there would be a very 
serious decrease in the fruit harvest. 
Then the Wild Queen-Bees woke up from 
their winter sleep, and crept out of their 
cosy haunts and stretched their wings and 
legs in the sunshine, and flew round and 
round and knew again the joy of life. 
And when they heard what was needed, 
‘* We will do the work,’’ they cried, 
and away they flew to the pink and white 
blossoms on the trees and to the little 
green sugary flowers on the gooseberry 
bushes, and they sucked the nectar and 
brushed up the pollen dust and sprinkled 
it—it was bread of life—on the lips of the 
little fruits-in-promise which are nursed in 
the laps of the flowers. 

* * k * 

When I woke up, I found that my dream 
was true. The Honey-Bees were dead, 
and if it had not been for the good queen 
Humble-Bees we should have but. little 
fruit to look forward to this summer. 


FEM Gis 


TAPLIN’S TENT. 


On the small grass plot behind his 
suburban five-roomed house, on the first 
bright day in May, Taplin set up the tent. 
It is the outward and visible symbol of 
the advent of summer. And, though 
there have since been several nights of 
frost blighting every delicate plant and 
denuding every fruit-tree, the tent was not 
taken down. While one shivered, it was 
a satisfaction to look at it and know it 
was really summer. This tent is Taplin’s 
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special contribution to creative artistry. 
He conceived it, designed it, wrought it 
by his own unaided efforts, from start to 
finish. It must be a delight to glance at 
it and know it his very own in author- 
ship of hand and brain as well as posses- 
sion, as Carlyle supposed his mason- 
father to feel while gazing at the bridge 
built by him over the Annan. Others 
dream, or others buy, but the creative 
artist turns your airy nothing into shape 
and gives it a local habitation and a name, 
and if Taplin’s tent has no artistry to 
boast of, it has at least a shape and a 
name. 

The name is given by Taplin’s wife and 
is not complimentary., There is reason 
to fear that Mrs. T. does not always 
loyally follow her husband in the higher 
imaginative flights of his more poetic 
soul. She is strictly utilitarian, and does 
not ‘‘ hold with Taplin’s tomfoolery.’’ 
In the more respectable suburban areas 
one may occasionally see a sleeping tent 
in which an awakened Stoic, in noble 
protest against the Sybaritic demoralisa- 
tion of a comfortable bed and an airy 
bedroom, gives evidence of regenerative 
grace by consigning his worn body to the 
martyrdom of blood-sucking diptera and 
crawling insects and disciplinary draughts. 
One may also more frequently see those 
canvas shelters or pagoda umbrellas under 
which, on Singapore chairs and in tasselled 
hammocks, is prolonged the experiment 
of ascertaining how far they also serve 
who only sprawl and wait. But Taplin 
is far too busy a man to have occasion for 
such leisure, and his wife would not 
permit sleeping-out, for that she is assured 
would be speedily followed by double 
pneumonia and a requiem. What, then, 
you will ask, is the advantage of a tent 
that is never used ? Your question shows 
your good sense, but can you not conceive 
the psychological effect of an arrangement, 
the whole rationale of which is imagina- 
tive use? Have you not a rapier hung 
up on your wall, or a spinning-wheel in 
your drawing-room, or a lyre in your 
boudoir, or a dramatic costume in your 
box-room—which you never use? Per- 
haps there are some things which we only 
use retrospectively, like our Ashanti 
assegal or Samoan club, or Donegal 
shillelagh, and perhaps there are some 
things we only use prospectively, like 
some of our easels, pianos, and Murray’s 
guides. A } 

To which of these two classes Taplin’s 
tent is to be referred is difficult to decide. 
Is it some primitive Sheikh of the desert 
in him that has built it, or some dream- 
Taplin of wealth and leisure in a very 
remote future? At present there seems 
no other prospect for Taplin than the 


daily drudgery that keeps him so pale and |. 


thin and wistful. He leaves home early, 
with just a glance at his tent as he passes 
to his office work in the city, and it is 
very late when he returns. His wife is 
one of the restlessly strenuous kind who 
undertake spring-cleanings every other 
week, and ordinary cleanings in between. 
She would count it a deadly disgrace to 
be seen sitting down indolently and giving 
countenance to a piece of folly. When 
Taplin returns earlier than usual, there 
is-too much to do in the garden to allow 
any repose. Besides, the cool of the 


evening is hardly the time to appreciate 
the solace of canvas walls. So the tent 
day by day billows in the breeze, or 
whitens in the sun between the glistening 
pole-tops, while the would-be occupant 
pales under a roof and swelters among 
ledgers in the congested city. 

Perhaps there are odd moments in 
which Taplin, just a cog in the wheel of 
the industrial mechanism which hour by 
hour grinds out the souls of men, wings 
his imagination to the small green plot 
a few miles away, and sees the gleaming 
booth, and feels the welcome coolness 
within, whither is wafted the scent of the 
wallfiowers and the sweet briar bush. 
And perhaps the heated brow is cooled 
and the badgered brain receives a spray 
of soothing nepenthe. 

So that Taplin builded better than he 
knew when he set up the tent in which 
he has never sat, and which is only the 
sign of an unaccomplished dream. It 
remains the half-embodied realisation of 
a dream, a desire, a delight which underlies 
the thousand activities of all men. Some- 
where on the map for all of us is a little 
garden close, set thick with lilies and red 
rose ; 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 

And in the place two fair streams are, 

Drawn from the purple hills afar, 

Drawn down into the restless sea. 


And in that garden is a tent, or a booth, 
or a bungalow, or a bijou cot, where we 
shall take our rest one day, and know 
happiness, and be at peace. 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innis- 
free, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay 
and wattles made ; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive 
for the honey-bee, _ 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for 
peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of morning to 

where the cricket sings ; 
There midnight’s all a-glimmer and noon 
a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 
The poet who wrote those lines many 
years ago still lives in rooms in a horrible 
city, and, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, has not driven in the pegs to 
mark his allotment in Innisfree; whereas 
Taplin at least has a canvas tent in his 


back garden, though it is one in which: 


only his heart lives, while he toils the 
dreary hours in the soulless city. 
deed). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


Sir,—The interesting summary of the 
National Peace Congress by your Liverpool 
correspondent necessarily left out much 
that was of interest and importance. 
Will you allow me to mention our con- 
ference, which is not alluded to, but which 
dealt with a very vital part of the Peace 
Movement ? I mean the conference on 
** Hducation and International Under- 


standing,’’ held on the evening of Wednes- 
day, June 10. Miss Sara A. Burstall, 
M.A., Headmistress of the Manchester 
High School for Girls, read an excellent 
paper, full of wise suggestions, on ‘* Girls’ 
Schools and International Peace.’’ 
great hope of the Peace Movement is in 
right education, and very much good 
might be done if those who are engaged 
in teaching would apply to the ‘‘ School 
Peace League,’’ 167, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, S.W., for a leaflet on the 
subject.—Yours, &c., 
CLemMENT Ei, Pike. 
June 23, 1914. 
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MARK RUTHERFORD AT DITCHLING. 


Srr,—Your notes on June 20 refer to a 
genial little article in the Sussex Darly 
News of May 11. They raise again the 
question, were there any other Unitarian 
pulpits besides that of Ditchling which 
the Rev. Hale White (Mark Rutherford) 
occupied as resident minister? I think 
the writer of the article is incorrect in 
stating that Mr. White married his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Alexander Macdougal ; 
also, he never preached ‘‘ in that poor 
little pulpit,’’ which was not put there © 
until about 1878, when the old high- 
backed pews, which some of us remember, 
were removed. Mr. Macdougal, who is 
still living, has written an account of his — 
Ditchling pastorate in a now rare book, 
‘‘ The Autobiography of Allan Lorne,’’ 
and his account of place and people makes 
pleasant reading.—Yours, &c., 

E. KENSsETrTvT. 

Horsham, 

June 24, 1914. 
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HENRY JAMES THE STYLIST. 


Notes of @ Son and a Brother, By Henry 
James. London: Macmillan & Co. 12s, net. 

Mr. Henry James has become a cult, 
and in doing so he has probably secured 
for himself speedy oblivion. We know 
that many people will hold up their hands 
in horror at the rashness and literary 
vulgarity of this statement, but we mean 
exactly what we say. Great literature 
makes its appeal to the common heart and 
the normal intelligence of mankind. It is 
expressed in language from which the 
obscurities of imperfect thinking and the 
mannerisms of self-conscious cleverness 
have been purged away. Its style is rich 
‘with personal colour and has in it the 
originality of genius; but it does not 
forget that the first requisite of good style 
is that it should be intelligible and give 
noble pleasure to many people. Now Mr. 
Henry James has certainly a style of his 
own, and he succeeds in giving pleasure 
of a rarefied kind to a small number of 
people; but we never heard even an 
ardent admirer plead that his writing is 
simple or easy to understand. When 
every allowance has been made for the 
subtlety of his psychology and the attempt — 
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to express the most elusive aspects of 
emotional experience, there is a large 
balance due to the account of bad writing, 
which is evidently a source of pride to 
himself and a select coterie of readers. 
In order to find a parallel to the ugliness 
and obscurity of many of his long sprawl- 
ing sentences we should have to go to the 
worst specimens of translation from the 
German. Here is a sentence culled at 
random : 


‘* {7 witnessed, for that matter, with 
all my senses, young as I was, the 
never-to-be-equalled degree of difference 
made, for what may really be ealled the 
world-consciousness happily exposed to 
it, by the prolonged © coming-out ’ of 
The Newcomes, yellow number by 
number, and could take the general 
civilised participation in the process for 
a sort of basking in the light of dis- 
tinction.’ 

We submitted this votume to the test 
of reading it in the mood of gentle tender- 
ness, when a great book is often the best 
companion. Page after page left no im- 
pression on the mind. These sentences 
not only lack beauty and clearness ; they 
have no bite in them. 

Having made our growl, and condemned 
ourselves to the unutterable scorn of the 
devotee, let us hasten to add that the 
second volume of Mr. James’s leisurely 
narrative is a good sequel to the first. 
Perhaps it contains nothing quite so 
original as lus successful attempt to 
recapture the actual moods and sensations 
of his own childhood; but the portraits 
of interesting people are drawn with 
greater fulness of detail, notably those 
of his own family group, his father and 
his brother William. The pages which will 
linger longest in the memory are those 
which describe his cousin, Mary Temple, 
and the impression of rare spiritual beauty 
which she made upon her intimate friends. 
Many of her letters are quoted. They are 
full of a radiant joy in life while death 
drew steadily nearer. 


‘* T feel tired out and hardly able to 
stir, but my courage is good, and I 
don’t propose to lose it if I can help, 
tor I know it all depends on myself 
whether I get through or not. That is, 
if I begin to be indifferent to what 
happens I shall go down the hill fast. 
I have fortunately, through my mother’s 
father, enough Irish blood in me rather 
to enjoy a good fight. I feel the greatest 
longing for summer or spring; I should 
like it to be always spring for the rest 
of my life and to have all the people 
I care for always with me! But who 
wouldn't like it so? Good-bye.’ 


Let the reader compare these touching 
confessions of an ardent and sensitive 
natuie with the intricate web of comment 
by which they are surrounded, and he will 
have the best illustration we can desire 
of the deliberate obscurity, which has 
called forth our strictures upon Henry 


~ James the stylist. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
Fox. By Dorothy M. Richardson. 
London: Headley Bros. Is. net. 

Tus little book is an addition to the 

Religion of Life series, edited by Dr. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Rufus M. Jones, and most welcome in 
its incitements to the study of Fox’s 
Journal. The ‘‘ Gleanings ’’ are arranged 
in three parts, first narrative passages, 
more or less autobiographical, then special 
testimonies on such subjects as business 
life, oaths, slavery, war, &c., and thirdly 
a section on social life and general ex- 
hortations. The narrative passages are 
very characteristic, but as a matter of 
proportion rather too much stress seems 
to be laid on Fox’s physical sufferings 
under the brutal treatment he received, 
when there is so much of more helpful 
human interest that might have been 
selected. Was it worth while to quote 
from the ‘‘ Short Journal ’’ the reference 
to the priest of the parish who ‘‘ foamed 
like a pig through rage and madness ’’ ? 
And the passage from the same source 
about the Nottingham Sheriff is better 
in the big Journal. ‘‘ He was walking 
with me in the chamber, in his slippers,”’ 
Fox relates, when the impulse to go out 
into the market and preach repentance 
came upon him, ‘‘ and accordingly, he 
went in his slippers.’’ The opening 
passage also ‘begins in the middle of the 
vital narrative, and surely would have 
been better if the first word had been 
of Fox’s turning from all other teachers, 
and then hearing the Voice, which said : 
‘* There is one, even Christ Jesus, that 
can speak to thy condition.’’ ‘* And 
when I heard -it, my heart did leap for 
joy.’’ One other surprising omission, 
which we greatly regret, in such a book, 
is that of the early vision, more worth 
recording than that of the man and two 
mastiff dogs and a bear, which is quoted. 
‘* T saw also, that there was an Ocean of 
Darkness and Death; but an infinite 
Ocean of Light and Love, which flowed 
over the Ocean of Darkness; and in that 
also I saw the Infinite Love of God; and 
I had great openings.’’ But still, the 
little book is full of living interest, and 
the misprints we have noted, and several 
lapses in the punctuation of passages from 
the new Cambridge edition of the Journal, 
will soon be set right, we shall hope, in a 
second edition. 


Tue FourroLp Gosret. Section II. The 
Beginning. By Edwin A. Abbott. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Setpom has there been such a laborious 
retirement as that of Dr. Abbott. From 
the quiet study in Hampstead, where he 
lives hidden from the world, there comes a 
constant stream of books so high in the 
standard of their scholarship, so exacting 
in their attention to detail, that few people 
are in the position rightly to appraise 
their worth, much less to criticise them. 
His New Testament studies seem likely to 
rival the Golden Bough alike in copiousness 
of treatment and wealth of learning. -If 
the series ever draws to a close we hope that 
the ordinary student will not ask in vain 
for a summary of final results. Here we 
can only note that this volume is devoted 
to a study of the Fourth Evangelist in 
his literary relation to the text of Mark. 
Dr. Abbott presupposes that he wrote 
with full knowledge of the text of the other 
Gospels; and that one object which he 
had in view was to intervene ‘‘ on behalf of | 
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Mark, in order to explain harsh or obscure 
Marcan expressions altered or omitted by 
Luke (and sometimes by Matthew also).”’ 
Stated in these bald terms the thesis is 
likely to arouse a good deal of scepticism ; _ 
but in view of the cumulative effect of the 
evidence and the extraordinary interest 
of many of Dr. Abbott’s suggestions we 
can only advise suspension of judgment 
and an open mind. Generally speaking, 
Dr. Abbott is of opinion that while Mark 
reports the actual words of Christ, often 
misunderstanding them, the Johannine 
Gospel is much closer to his mind. ‘‘ We 
may sum up,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the whole 
relation between the First Gospel and the 
Fourth by saying that, where Mark repre- 
sents Jesus as saying ‘ the Son of Man,’ 
and often supposes him to mean a kind of 
royal Deputy at the right hand of God, 
the King, John represents him as saying 
‘I,’ but as always meaning ‘ the Love of 
God in me.’ The Johannine meaning, 
though not the Johannine saying, seems 
historically correct. It was the Love of 
God, not the Sovereignty of God, that was 
really the pole-star of Christ’s doctrine. 
And it is towards this star that the com- 
pass-needle of the Fourth Evangelist— 
amid all the labyrinthine windings through 
which he leads us—invariably points.’’ 
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~ THE FAIRY WORKERS. 
iG 


Lone ago there was a beautiful valley 
through which a brook ran on its way 
to the river near by. The brook sang 
merry songs in tune with the birds who 
lived in the trees that covered the sides of 
the valley. The brook and the birds had 
singing competitions, and the fairies were 
the judges. For it was one of their best- 
loved dancing greens, and there they 
found ever so many kinds of flowers. 
There were clovers and woodbines from 
which they could suek the honey, and 
buttercups to hold their drink of dew, and 
fox-gloves—which just means fairy-folks’ 
gloves—and poppies to make their clothes, 
and cowslips and hare-bells and roses to 
shelter them. Then, too, fine mushrooms 
grew there for tables, and toad-stools, 
for seats. Perhaps you would have been 
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better pleased with the strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and nuts. Alto- 
gether it was a lovely place with no one 
but the fairies and their friends, the 
birds and squirrels, rabbits and mice, to see 
it. But I forgot the insects. It was a 
very happy home for them, too. 

‘But by and by men found the valley, 
and saw that it was a good place to build 
homes in. Then all became changed. 
The trees were cut down, and the turf 
and the flowers dug up, till the whole 
valley was covered with houses and full 
of people, and the woodland fairies and 
wild folk went elsewhere. Of course 
there were other fairies; there are always 
fairies where there are children, and there 
were crowds of children. So the other 
kinds of fairies came and lived in the 
houses with them. ‘There were the fire- 
fairies, and water-fairies, and sunbeam 
fairies. And there were those that grown- 
up people call toys, but, as ebildren all 
know, these are really—truly fairies, and 
at night they dance about the children’s 
room. 

At first the houses were built of wood. 
Later on men built them of brick and 
stone, which lasted much longer. But 
when hundreds of years had passed even 
these became so very tumble-down that 
the rulers of the city decided they were 
not safe. Then, too, they were so crowded 
together that very little fresh air could get 
to them.. So it was settled that they 
must be pulled down. All the people had 
to find fresh homes, and, of course, the 
fairies too, for no fairy-folk could abide 
the noise and dust and ugliness: When 
the houses were gone, men cut a new 
street there, a very wide and straight one. 
This was good, but what an ugly waste 
was left by the side of it. The men 
put up a wooden wall, I suppose to keep 
boys from making it their playground. 
It would have been awkward for the 
passers-by if footballs and tipeats had 
suddenly dashed among them. So the 
other side of the wall lay littered with piles 
of broken bricks, and slates, and chimney- 
pots, and plaster, and motar, and the dirty 
papers that untidy people dropped in the 
street for the wind to try to clear away. 

Now Titania, the queen of the Fairies, 
had been out of this country for many 
years, attending to her business abroad, 
but, hearing there was a new king here, she 
decided to attend the Coronation. She 
came in an aeroplane made of maple-seeds 
and thistle-down. When the Coronation 
was over, she resolved to have a look at 
the lovely valley she had known hundreds 
of years ago. (You know the fairies are 
very old, and always young.) But when 
she flew over the wall she gave such a 
sad cry that all the sparrows woke and 
wondered what it was. ‘* My poor val- 
ley,’’? she said, ‘‘ Oh, will it never be 
beautiful again? She flew away, but 
she could not forget the ugliness, and she 
was so sad that the diamonds in her 
crown became quite dull. Her ‘sadness 
made all her attendants miserable, even 
Puck, who had became quite fond of her 
since Shakespeare’s days. So he put 
on his thinking-cap to consider how matters 
could be put right. But I must tell you 
what happened afterwards next week, 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Miss Atice Saran WoRSLEY. 


A PERSONAL IMPRESSION. 


Lone ago Dr. Martineau, in an un- 
recorded speech, spoke of all that the world 
owes to its unmarried women. They are 
the ‘“ cement of society,’’ he said. They 
hold the separate home-blocks together, 
first in the larger family group, and then 
in a wider union still. They are often 
free from continuously absorbing obliga- 
tions, and can obey sudden calls, fill 
places in the ranks made empty by dis- 
aster—and, having given everything, are 
content to have no permanent counter- 
claim, even implicitly. Above all, per- 
haps, children find in them springs of 
uncovenanted mercies; while old people 
cannot come first in anyone’s care at all 
if no unmarried daughter or niece is there 
to protect their infirmity, and make them 
a “‘ firstcharge ’’ on their energies. And 
when these uncertain but absorbing claims 
relax, the standing need of the great host 
of the socially disinherited is always there. 

The death of Miss Alice Sarah Worsley 
in her 82nd year recalls these thoughts 
so vividly that the present scribe is forced 
to suspect (though he cannot convict) 
himself of having given them some slight 
turn here and there, under the direct 
impression of her personality. She was 


the eldest child of the late Philip Worsley, 


who was born in 1802, and of Anne, 
daughter of John Taylor, of the Norwich 
group of Taylors, Enfields, Dowsons, and 
Martineaus ; and the traditions of Puritan 


strenuousness and culture kept their 
hold on her tenacious and faithful 
nature throughout her life. ‘‘ The wis- 


dom which her mother taught her ’’ was 
always her stay. But though her youthful 
ideals and standards of right remained 
essentially unchanged, she never judged 
or condemned the world that surrounded 
her old age, and she retained so keen 
a sympathy with young life that she had 
no greater pleasure than that of playing 
fairy-godmother to nieces and _ great- 
nieces, whether by timely presents on the 
approach of some festivity at home, or 
by opening to them the delights of travel 
abroad. 

Under her mother’s tuition she had 
become a really accomplished artist, read 
Italian as well as French, and was devoted 
to botany. At an unusually early age 
(at any rate for those days), she learnt 
to feel at home in France and Italy, for 
on some alarm as to her health her mother 
took. her in her fourteenth and fifteenth 
years through Marseilles to Genoa, where 
her great-uncle, Philip Taylor, had settled, 
and she only missed by one year witnessing 
the democratic revolt of Genoa in 1849, 
and the brief siege in which it ended. 
Her uncle had been closely engaged in 
the events that preceded it (on the aris- 
tocratic, but stll anti-Austrian side), and 
Jesuits escaping in incongruous disguises, 
and suchlike incidents of romance and 
conspiracy, had for her the actuality of 
things that happen in one’s own entourage, 
not just in books. These experiences 
naturally made a profound impression 
upon her, and not only- made her the 
lasting friend of the members of this 
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branch of the family, who afterwards ~ — 


settled in France, but so enlarged her 
knowledge and her sympathies as to give 
her a sense of direct personal concern in 
foreign as well as domestic events. Never- 
theless, her subsequent years of ““ young- 
ladyship,’’ as understood in those days, 
and of early womanhood ran their course 
of domestic uneventiulness, and the usual 
activities of Sunday school work and so on, 
but pursued with more than the usual 
devotion and conscientiousness. In par- 
ticular the London Domestic Mission, of 
which her father was one of the earliest 
and most earnest supporters, appealed 
to her sympathies. ; 

When her only sister and two of her 
brothers had married there was plenty of 
young lite round her,and before long she had 
herself to undertake most of the duties of a 
married woman, for she kept house for 
her father and mother, and took charge of 
a niece and nephew who were bereft of 
a mother’s care. She was _ habitually 
diffident, and never sought responsibility, 
but her unflinching persistence of moral 
purpose enabled her to face it whenever 
it came, and would give her action firmness 
and decision under any crisis. And she 
was now practically the head of a house- 
hold, for her mother was falling into ill 
health, and needed her devoted care tall 
her death in 1877. Then came periods 
of nursing wherever the call might be, 
and finally, fifteen years of care of her 
father, who ‘‘ counted the days ’’ when 
she was away, and with a full heart 
recognised the love that made the service 
light. He died in extreme old age in 1893. 

There were still twenty years of life 
left to his daughter. She was still active in 
good works, now chiefly in connection 
with the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants. Till near 
the end she still travelled in France, 
Italy, and Belgium. And more and more 
she became the rallying point, in whom 
all the members of this wide and widely 
scattered family connection recognised 
the symbol of their union and unity. 
There emanated from her to all of them, 
perhaps, in fainter or fuller measure, 
that vague sense of protection and mediator- 
ship, of something that still shields us from 
absolute and final responsibility for our 
own lives, which flows out from the loved 
and revered presence of one of the older 
generation, even if in point of fact the 
order of dependence has long been reversed. 
Requiescat in pace: for peace she gave 
to old and young, and not least to the 
nieces who in the last years took the part 
towards her that she herself had habitually 
taken towards those of the previous 
generation. Po Ws 

nn 

Tur following resolution was passed 

at the National Peace Congress, lately 


held in Liverpool :—‘‘ This Congress pro- 


tests against the threatened expropriation 
and expulsion of thousands of Georgian 
peasants and the destruction of their 
vineyards and orchards in order to form a 
camp of 100,000 soldiers in the valley of 
Tiriphona, in the heart of Georgia, to the 
great detriment of the prosperity of that 
country, and in defiance of the existing 
treaty between Russia and Georgia; and 


expresses the hope that even yet the pro- 
ject will be reconsidered. ’’ 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


ee 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
CLOSE OF SESSION. 


THE proceedings at the close of the 
session, at Manchester College included the 
Visitor’s Address and the Valedictory 
Service on Thursday, June 18, and the 
annual Trustees’ Meeting on the following 
morning. 

Of the four students leaving the College 
Mr. W. Harris Crook, B.A., is proceeding 
to Germany as a Hibbert Scholar; Mr. 
Sydney Spencer, B.A., is to take up the 
ministry of Narborough-road Free Christian 
Church, Leicester ; the Rev. G. 8. Woods, 
formerly a Wesleyan minister, who entered 
the College as a special student in the 
summer term, 1913, goes to Taunton ; 
and Mr. C. P. Scott, jun., is to be in 
Liverpool for a time for mission work, 
and the further study of social questions. 

The progress of the new Arlosh Hall 
has, unfortunately, been delayed by the 
builders’ strike, and the roof is not yet 
on, but all but one of the fine open rafters 
of Gothic design, carved in British oak, 
are in position, and one can see already 
what a splendid addition to the group 
of College buildings the hall will be. It 
is hoped that it may be completed so as 
to be opened during the next College 
session, though it cannot now be ready 
for the beginning of the session in October. 

The annual address of the Committee, 
presented to the Trustees’ meeting, fore- 
shadows great changes in the College staff, 
for at midsummer, 1915, Dr. Carpenter is 
to retire from the principalship and from 
his chair of New Testament and Divinity. 


What this will mean for the College it will 


be for the Committee and Trustees next 
year to attempt to express, and the neces- 
sary new arrangements also remain for 
future consideration ; but more than one 
speaker at the Trustees’ meeting referred 
to the gratifying fact, which is an honour 
also to the College, that Dr. Carpenter is 
to continue his work as a teacher in the 
University, through his appointment (for 
three yéars) to the Wilde Lectureship in 
Natural and Comparative Religion, Dr. 
Odgers recalled the interesting fact that 
Dr. Henry Wilde, who is a great elec- 
trician, and is still resident at Alderley 
Edge, was one of five Fellows of the 
Royal Society present at the luncheon 
at the opening of Manchester College, and 
was a generous donor to the Building 
Fund. It was a striking thing that his 
endowments in the University should be 
concerned not with natural science but 
with mental philosophy and religion. 

The record of the year’s work in the 
College was eminently satisfactory, and 
the address of the Committee concluded 
with an appeal fully justified : ‘‘ The work 
of Manchester College is to train strong, 
sincere, religious men for the Christian 
ministry ; to give them more power and 
understanding in dealing with the great 


problems of our time; and to enable 
them to speak with conviction and passion 
of the eternal truths of religion in a way 
which shall appeal to the minds and hearts 
of the present generation. It is on behalf 
of this work that the Committee ask for 
the continued support of the subscribers 
to the College.”’ 

Dr. Carpenter, in responding to a resolu- 
tion of gratitude and confidence, referred 
to the pamphlets recently published by 
the Bishop of Oxford and _ Professor 
Sanday as illustrating the value of the 
position of Manchester College, with its 
principle of freedom. No one who felt 
the significance of Professor Sanday’s 
confessions could fail to see how great 
were the changes coming over the whole 
historical treatment of Christianity, changes 
which were marked even since the begin- 
ning of the present century. They saw 
the struggle going on in the minds of 
many of the clergy as to the limits of their 
freedom of interpretation, within the 
formularies of the Church. Happy were 
they whom no such difficulty could 
ever embarrass ! 

The resolution to which Dr. Carpenter 
was responding was moved by the Rev. 
Lawrence Scott and seconded by the Rev. 
T. Lloyd Jones. The re-election of Sir 
John Brunner as President was moved by 
the Rev. Joseph Wood and seconded by 
the Rev. HK. I. Fripp. 

It was announced that the Russell- 
Martineau prize for Old Testament studies 
was awarded to Mr. C. P. Scott, and Miss 
Emily Sharpe’s prizes to Mr. J. W. Jones 
and Mr. Kenneth Dunbar, the latter of 
whom had been elected to an Arlosh 
Scholarship. Dr. Carpenter also an- 
nounced that a former student of the 
College, the Rev. J. Cyril Flower, of Sale, 
had just taken his M.A. degree in Philo- 
sophy in the London University, and that 
Miss M. B. Crook, who was about to enter 
on the theological course in the College, 
had passed the second part of the ex- 
amination for the Oxford University 
Diploma in Anthropology, with distinc- 
tion in the first class. In the new session 
Mr. R. Philipson will be senior student. 

The prizes and certificates to the leav- 
ing students were presented by the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson, who was in the chair, 
in the absence of the President. In a 
final word to the students Mr, Dowson 
exhorted them not to be too clerical. A 
minister, he said, should be a man among 
men, one of his own people. If he won 
their trust, his word would go home. 
His aim should be to be a true friend, 
trusted and beloved of his people. He 
referred to the recent addition of £50,000 
to the Sustentation Fund as a testimony 
to the generous care of the laity for their 
ministers. 


Tur Vistror’s ADDRESS. 


The Rev. JosrpH Woop, in his address 
as visitor, made a plea for the more serious 
study of the devotional literature of the 
churches. Few things, he said, were 
more odious than a rhetorical prayer, and 
he pleaded with those who were respon- 
sible for conducting the devotions of the 
Church to recognise the need of serious 
preparation and training. They should 
study the art of prayer in such works 
as the Deyotions of Bishop Andrewes, 


Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Golden Grove,’’ the 
Rowland | 


Prayers and Litanies of 
Williams, and the great historic liturgies 
of the Church, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant. Prayer was the most sacred 
function of the minister, and the most 
difficult. The cultivation of the gift 
was much neglected. The best form of 
public religious service was, in his view, 
that which united a settled order with a 
place for the free utterance of the minister ; 
but whatever form was adopted, they 
needed to make a careful study of the 
devotional works of the past. They stood 
in the line of a great succession, and there 
was perennial value in the devotional 
literature of the Church. Ministers needed 
all the help they could get from know- 
ledge of the words and aspirations by 
which the saints of all the ages had 
nourished their souls and quenched their 
thirst at heavenly springs. 

Mr. Wood then gave an_ interesting 
account of some of the great Protestant 
liturgies, among which he felt that the 
Anglican Prayer Book held easily the first 
place ; and he then noted these common 
characteristics of all the liturgies. They 
are built on a carefully planned order. 
This order gives the service a certain 
unity in variety, a unity which does not 
centre round the sermon. The whole 
movement of the service is towards God. 
The prayers are not addressed. to the 
congregation, but to God. They are filled 
with all reverence, humility, the sense of 
dependence and joy of fellowship with the 
Divine. They achieve a certain stateliness 
of movement, with a certain reserve and 
propriety of utterance. There is no self- 
conscious rhetoric, no soliloquising instead 
of prayer. Nothing is unimportant that 
helps to make public worship fitting of 
the intercourse of man with God. Whether 
in the use of a service book or in the 
conduct of a free service, preparation was 
equally required. 


THE VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 


The Valedictory Service was held in the 
College Chapel at eight o’clock on the 
Thursday evening. Dr. Carpenter con- 
ducted the first part. of the service, and the 
Farewell on behalf of the College was 
given by Dr. Jacks. They were going out, 
he said to the four leaving students, to 
carry on the work of the Good Shepherd. 
And he reminded them that a minister 
had not only to do his duty as every 
man had, but to a large extent he had 
to create his duty, and he would create 
it anew according to the measure of grace 
given to him. The purpose of the ages, 
he gaid further, centred in this—the pro- 
duction of a race of men who trusted one 
another with right-mindedness and good 
will. Every ideal which had worked to 
that end had lived and born fruit con- 
tinuously in human life. That great 
principle looked back to the communion 
of saints and forward to the City of God. 
He exhorted them to attend to the teaching 
of the ages in that matter. The ever- 
lasting Gospel of the Kingdom of God 
spoke in the glorious language of man’s 
confidence in man. 

The Welcome into the ministry was given 
by the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, who wel- 


comed his brothers as happy warriors to ~~ 


a great adventure, 
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MRS. BESANT AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
INTERPRETATIONS. 


Mrs. Besant brought the series of 
lectures on ‘‘ Mysticism ’’ to a close on 
Sunday, June 14, when she dealt specially 
with some of the religious beliefs which are 
still held, though believed by many to be 
irrational and absurd, and showed that a 
mystical meaning was enshrined within 
them all beneath the superstitions which 
had veiled it. There was no such thing 
as an error which endures. It is the 
truth that conquers, not falsehood, which 
has in it the certainty of death, and is 
against the nature of the universe. Real- 
ising this, we must, however, be patient 
with those who areinerror. Atsome stages 
of human growth the truth is seen imper- 
fectly by eyes too weak to face the bright 
light unveiled, and in looking back over 
the great religions we have to remember 
that we were once as children, unable to 
grasp the wider views of truth, and must 
not look with contempt and ridicule upon 
man’s crude apprehensions. 

Mrs. Besant then turned to some of the 
doctrines found in Christianity, to which 
she specially confined herself because that 
was what we wanted to understand in the 
West. The doctrine of hell was one which 
was no longer believed in by educated 
people, but these were only in the minority 
as compared with the enormous number of 
religiously uneducated people, and this 
belief had a very terrible effect upon the 
latter when they believed init. As preached, 
for instance, by the Salvation Army— 
an organisation which was doing a great 
deal of good, especially in India, where 
alone among the Christian organisations 
it took no account of colour—it was an 
abominable doctrine. These men and 
women live self-sacrificing lives themselves, 
and yet they preach that God is capable 
of torturing people in hell for ever. The 
same doctrine is found in other religions — 
in Hinduism and Buddhism; but there 
the torment is not everlasting, it is tem- 
porary. In that respect the two Hastern 
faiths have the advantage of Christianity. 
In losing the idea of reincarnation, the 
thought that we come back to the earth 
for future evolution, the idea of ever- 
lasting torture as a punishment for wrong- 
doing found its way into Christianity. The 
truth underlying this ghastly doctrine is 
that whenever we go against the law of 
nature suffering inevitably follows. Pain 
is the sign that we have broken the laws of 
nature, it is the voice of nature telling us 


that we have blundered in our search for. 


happiness and bliss. If we give way to 
certain forms of vice and try to find pleasure 
by using the powers and mechanism of the 
physical body, whén that body is struck 
away the cravings which have been thus 
nourished and over-nourished, failing their 
natural satisfaction, will become a torment 
until they are starved out. Similarly with 
the idea of Satan, which contains this 
measure of truth, that by our own evil 
thinking we are surrounding ourselves with 
evil forces. Every time we think along 
wrong lines, or do wrong things, we are 
creating in our own mental atmosphere 
a power, an influence, that is continually 
pushing us into evil ways. This comes 


~—-<out very clearly sometimes in relation to 


what are called epidemics of crime or 
suicide. People who have eventually 
committed self-murder have confessed 
beforehand that they have felt as though 
someone were prompting them to destroy 
themselves. This strange compulsion is 
partly explained by the fact that when a 
person has committed a crime followed 
by death, such as self-murder, that person 
on the other side of death has an irresistible 
inclination to prompt others to commit 
similar deeds. That is one of the many 
reasons against capital punishment, and 
it explains why in many countries where 
capital punishment follows the crime of 
murder, murders have usually increased 
in number. France was an exception, but 
the reason why when murder was no 
longer followed by capital punishment in 
that country murders increased, was 
because in certain classes of the Parisian 
populace there was a tendency towards 
violence, a heritage from the ghastly days 
of the Terror. Murder tends to decrease, 
however, and not increase with the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, because the 
pressure from the other side of death 
(according to Theosophical teaching) be- 
comes less with the diminution in the 
number of those who are forced hurriedly 
and violently out of this world. 

The doctrine of salvation, Mrs. Besant 
continued, was one which had changed its 
meaning strangely in the course of Chris- 
tian history. At one time it meant salva- 
tion from evil, not from what was called 
the wrath of God. It had a very beautiful 
meaning from the mystical standpoint, 
signifying salvation from the limitations 


and weakness of the flesh and the lower |. 


world, the liberation of the spirit from 
enslavement to matter. The mystic 
thought of this liberation of the spirit as 
of an unfolding into higher powers, age 
after age, through death and birth, until 
at last man has so developed the powers 
of the spirit within him that matter has 
no longer the power to bind him. The 
‘* bonds of the heart ’’ are broken and 
man becomes immortal. In this connec- 
tion they must remember that strong 
passions and emotions, dangerous as these 
may be when they are masters, are the 
best servants when they are obedient 
to the will. We cannot make a great 
warrior for truth and righteousness out of 
a mediocre man or woman. It is the man 
of strong passions and emotions who 
becomes the greatest helper when he has 
learned to control them. That must not 
be translated into the idea that we can 
allow the passions to master us; other- 
wise we shall come back life after life 
until we have learned that the spirit must 
subdue the desires of the flesh. Salvation 
meant that all the struggle was over, that 
the passions and the emotions had been 
turned into instruments. A man was said 
to be liberated or saved when he had entered 
into birth by compulsion for the last time, 
passed through the gateway of death 
for the last time, and had become a “‘ pillar 
in the temple of my God,’’ from whence 
he should ‘‘ go forth no more.’’ - That is 
the eternal life of which the Christ spoke. 
And this work of the world will not be over, 
this globe will not pass into the chill of 
death, until man is ready to pass out into 
other and more splendid worlds. 

The early Christians, said Mrs. Besant, 


never dreamt that man needed to be 
ransomed from the Father or to be saved 
from a God of love. They thought of 
Christ as going down into hell to bring 
back with him those who were there. 
Slowly a change came over the idea, and 
Christ was conceived as meeting the wrath 
of God, a conception which lasted down to 
the Reformation and passed into the 
Reformed Churches. The doctrine was 
traced until we reached the revolt which 
came in the English Church against the 
substitutionary view of the truth of the 
atonement, when men began to think 
of it in another way. They said that 
Christ revealed to God what man 
might be, and revealed to man the heart 
of God. But they did not reach the 
mystic view, which bids us see in Christ 
one who has risen to the height of 
perfect unity with God, and, looking 
down upon his brethren in the earth, 
sees them wearing his own body and 
identifies himself with them, sending down 
his strength, his love, his purity into the 
souls of men that are open to him though 
closed to each other, and imparting his 
strength to their feebleness, his purity | 
to their foulness, his love to their hatred. 
That is the mystical conception of the 
atonement—that everyone within his 
limits becomes a saviour, a Christ, in 
sharing his knowledge, his strength, his 
purity with others. There is no brother- 
hood for us, or for those above us, unless 
we reach down as brothers to those below 
us, sharing our best with them. 


—_——_—_—— 


SPEECH DAY AT WILLASTON 
SCHOOL. 
A PARENT’S IMPRESSIONS. 


Looxine back on my boyhood, I feel 
that I cannot quite truthfully echo Lamb’s 
words: ‘‘In my happy school-days.’’ 
Far be it from me to treat with any irrever- 
ence the memory of my pastors and 
masters, but I fear that sometimes nature 
must have been mightily amused at them, 
as Erasmus has it, for somehow they 
seemed to miss the obvious fact which she, 
kind mother, and I, her dutiful son, thrust 
under their very noses, namely, that I was 
but a human boy. 

I always seemed to be a candidate. To 
the ecclesiastically minded, a candidate 
for confiemation; to the scholastically 
minded, a candidate for examination; to 
the medically minded, a candidate for the 
measles ; to the morally minded, a candi- 
date for the birch. Latin and Greek so 
entirely predominated in my studies that 
1 grew up under the impression that the 
great masters of English poetry and prose 
had written their works solely for the pur- — 
pose of our school turning them into indif- 
ferent hexameters or idioms which went 
one better than Cicero. I remember one 
master who told us that Arnold’s ‘‘ Latin 
Prose Composition’’ was the Lower 
Fourth Bible. It was hardly an inspired 
scripture in his hands, for the lesson seemed 
a kind of burial service at the grave of this 
deceased language. It never seemed to 
occur to any but a few of these pedagogues 
that the real reason for reading Greek and 
Latin was that certain men had written 
such stunning good stuff in them that they 
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were of more value than many living 


tongues. For instance, since those days, 
I have found this saying of a delightfully 
truthful old gentleman, who used to live 
in Athens: ‘‘ For children are your 
riches ; and upon their turning out well or 
ill depends the whole order of their father’s 
house.” These thoughts came into my 
mind while walking in front of the buildings 
of Willaston School, watching the boys 
playing cricket. It was a summer evening, 
the evening before Speech-day ; and what 
more perfect group of figures could there 
be in this landscape of school buildings, 
green grass, and noble trees than these 
happy youngsters ? While I was watching 
them they scampered off to rehearse for 
the next day, to sing, and to sing what 
ought to be for boys the song of songs : 
“‘ Sumer is i-cumen in.” Good old Lower 
Fourth Bible. At least I remember my 
favourite text in you: ‘* Quot homines, 
tot sententiae,’’ and my opinion is that 
that school is good where the boys are 
happy, and foretells well for the order of 
the father’s house. 

Anyone who knows boys knows that 
they love freedom but hate anarchy, and 
you may depend that where there is good 
order kept, where studies are well ordered, 
and games well ordered, and meals well 
ordered, school life will be wholesome and 
happy. And here the ordering is on the 
lines that boys are boys; that they have 
plenty of healthy morality if you get at 
them in the right way; and that they are 
eager for learning if you will kindle their 
imaginations. Do I not to-day remember 
the very face of one master who taught me 
to love Virgil, not for the soundness of his 
quantities, but for the romance and fine 
adventure, and the nobility of his poetry ? 

And when Speech-day came we passed 
into the gymnasium. There we heard the 
chairman’s eulogy of the school, followed 
by the headmaster’s report, a happy com- 
bination of modesty and wit ; and after a 
speech from one of the Governors we 
listened to the songs and music. Music 
is loved as an art here ; the songs show it, 
and the orchestra is really remarkable, and, 
taking into consideration the numbers to 
draw from I should think it is unique. 
Tea was followed by a scene from Shake- 
speare, done with rare gusto. Falstaff and 


-Shallow and Silence and all those immor- 


tals trod a stage strewn with rushes, and 
in the open air. ‘‘ Gallants, lads, boys, 
hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellow- 
ship come to you!”’ We were loth to part 
from them, and to know that Speech-day 
was over. 

Of all foolish sayings, that to me is the 
most foolish which is so much in fashion 
to-day, that a man owes his education 
entirely to himself. As Adam Smith 
wisely asserted, we do not even know 
whether we are tall or short, fat or thin, till 
we are among others with whom to com- 
pare ourselves. It is amongst themselves, 
amid the constant comparisons going on, 
that boys are educated. But the standards 
of comparison can be false and low; and 
here the masters come in to control the 
education, for they can deftly inculcate good 
standards, and so produce natural and 
friendly rivalry for the highest things. 
My own experience is that boys are far 
more susceptible to ideas than they are 
credited with being ; but they are_uncon- 


scious of it, and to make them self-conscious 
is to spoil all. And artificial systems of 
teaching, and especially of religious teach- 
ing, do make them self-conscious, because 
such systems do not fit a boy’s free nature, 
and so do not rouse his enthusiasms and 
sympathies. 

I rejoice to think that Willaston School 
is making a tradition of its own—a. tradi- 
tion of freedom, progress, and happiness. 
Dogmatisms are absent throughout, and 
order and control, sane and kind, and 
without shackles, everywhere apparent. 
Coming away, I felt thankful for a school 
which gives me what I want for my boy ; 
not only sound learning, imparted in an 
interesting way, but an atmosphere of 
freedom, freedom withal from those per- 
plexities which must distress a young mind 
when the religion of the home is at variance 
with the religion of the school. I have seen 
quite enough to make me feel how impor- 
tant this matter is. At Willaston there is 
no such variance, and I am truly glad of it. 

When that noble scholar, Colet, came to 
certain views as to the bearing of new ideas 
in religion and learning on life, he founded 
a school; he set us an example, and 
marked an epoch. We have now followed the 
example. I venture to hope that Willaston 
School may mark an epoch. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE summer meeting of the Association 
was held at Emerson Hall, Parkstone, on 
Wednesday, June 17, under very happy 
conditions. The hall stands in the grounds 
of the Hermitage, the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Carter, and from the 
terrace of their garden there is a glorious 
view over the wide expanse of Poole 
Harbour to the Purbeck Hills beyond. 
The evening was perfect for such a view, 
with a wonderful clearness, and it was 
enjoyed both from the garden and from 
the neighbouring brow of Constitution 
Hill by a goodly company of friends. 

The quarterly business meeting of the 
Committee was held in the afternoon, 
the President, the Rev. H. 8. Soliy, in 
the chair, and at the opening of the meet- 
ing, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by the Rev. C. ©. Coe, a cordial 
welcome was offered to Miss Spencer, the 
treasurer, on her return home after a 
winter in Ngypt. At 5 o’clock a company 
of sixty sat down to tea in the shade of a 
circle of trees by the Hall, and after tea 
the Rev. W. B. Matthews, of Poole, who 
has charge also of Emerson Hall and 
arranges the rota of preachers there, 
offered a welcome to the members of the 
Association on behalf of the congregation 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Carter. 

Service was held in the Hall at 6 o’clock, 
conducted by Mr. N. Raad, B.A., of Ring- 
wood, and the annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev. G. W. Thompson, of Ports- 
mouth, on ‘‘ The Re-birth of Religion.’’ 
There were two notes, thé preacher said, 
constantly recurring in the history of 
religion, that of continuity or develop- 
ment, and that of regeneration. He 
referred to the various periods in the 
development of the history of Israel, 


— 


traditional, prophetic, priestly, and then 
to the creative influences in the period 
immediately before the coming of Jesus, 
derived from the religions of Persia, 
Greece, and Rome. Of the religion of 
Jesus, standing in that line of develop- 
ment, he spoke as the soul, and of Paul’s 
system of thought as the body of the 
Christianity which has maintained its 
life from that time to this. It had experi- 
enced many major and minor regenera- 
tions, down to that of the Salvation Army, 
but was now marked for death, as out of 
touch with modern conceptions of life 
and the world, and they must look for a 
new re-birth of religion. They were-living 
in a new world and must nourish in their 
minds and hearts the thought that God 
was living still and would express himself 
in a new way, to meet the need of to-day. 
It was the thought of unity that held 
them now, a far-reaching, revolutionary 
idea. Life was embraced in one great 
whole. Man was part of the great unity 
of the world, and it was a good order in 
which his life was set. He was here, not 
to prepare for another world, but to 
develop in this world the fulness of his 
spiritual powers as a son of God. All 
knowledge, as Seeley said in his ‘‘ Natural 
Religion,’’ they found to be knowledge 
of God. He is the only reality behind all 
that is. He it is who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will. So they 
were brought to the final conception of 
God as all and in all. 

After the conclusion of the service, the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, expressed the cordial thanks of the 
members to the Rev. W. B. Matthews and 
the Emerson Hall congregation, and to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter, for their hospitable 
reception. 


“A DAY WITH GOD.” 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Unver this title the Salvation Army 
describes some of its meetings at the 
International Congress. So we responded 
one afternoon, but found on arrival at 
the large temporary structure in the Strand 
that the building was already full, and 
that officers were barring further entries. 
Meanwhile the sound of music and the 
singing of a throng came to us through 
the doors left open for ventilation. Among 
the disappointed ones was a well-known 
Wesleyan lady, to whom the experience of 
being shut out was evidently a novelty. 
Looking about us we saw a notice: 
‘* Chairs 6d., reserved seats Is.’’ So 
although full it was evidently not a free 
meeting, members of the Army, pre- 
sumably, excepted. We inquired if we 
could have a ticket, and finally obtained 
one. There appeared to be only one 
solitary seat vacant. 

A vast low-pitched structure, 75 seats 
in a row, and perhaps 50 rows, and six 
aisles. At the end a platform holding 
about 400, also crowded. There is plenty 
of colour among the uniforms to give 
diversity to the scene. A characteristic 
Salvationist hymn is being sung, but if 
we want the words we find we must pur- 
chase a book, and our zeal does not reach 
that length. On the platform is a Com-.. 
missioner acting as leader, a man with - 
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a large, strong face and prominent dark 
whiskers. When you come to the word 
‘* New,’’ he says, hold up one hand as a 
sign of assent, and the crowd do so. 
Later on we had to hold up two hands, 
and then at another point wave our books. 
Effective as drill, perhaps, but to some 
rainds rather repellent. This, however, 
was the only incident that offended our 
prejudices. Then we had testimonies from 
various parts of the globe—Canada, 
Australia, South America, and India, the 
speakers being interpreted as they pro- 
ceeded. All were heard well except the 
last, a native Indian woman. Each address 
contained the note of conviction, and the 
matter was of a high order. God was the 
keynote of experience rather than Christ ; 
‘* give yourselves to God,’’ ‘‘ the com- 
pelling power of God,’’ was the burden of 
the testimonies. ‘‘ Passionate service is 
the accompaniment of sanctification ’’ was 
a phrase that impressed us, and another 
‘* the measure of devotion is the measure 
of the conscience.’’ “* Sin is to be killed 
as you would kill a snake, but you can’t 
do it without the power of God ’’ was the 
declaration of one speaker. 

Although there was a charge for admis- 
sion the collection was not neglected, 
and evidently the strain was felt by some 
of the rank and file. ‘‘ We can’t be 
always giving,’’ said one; ‘‘ the Lord 
doesn’t expect us to unless he prompts 
us.’’? And he and several ‘‘ lassies,’’ not 
being so prompted, left the building. 
Probably many others felt the same, as 
the plates seemed rather empty. 

We went to the meeting with every 
desire to enter into the spirit of it, and the 
total result we felt to be rather dis- 
appointing. Nevertheless the Congress 
is a witness to something which it is possible 
to under-value. Here is an army of 
ordinary men and women drawn together 
not by service to one master for pay, but 
by consecration to a spiritual ideal. 
Something has entered into their lives 
which they did not possess before. It has 
altered and refined them. You can dis- 
cover that by their conversation and 
demeanour. Moreover, it has broken down 
national barriers so that people of various 
nations find themselves at one and able 
to work together for a common end. 
That something they will tell you is God, 
and the possession of His Spirit has 
changed the direction of their lives. If 
we accept the statement at its face value 
we have a phenomenon of startling signifi- 
cance; if we do not we have to find an 
adequate explanation of it otherwise. 
In the former alternative much of our 
modern thinking is put to rout; we 
cannot explain heaven and earth on the 
basis of the self alone; man plus God 
will give different results to man alone. 
The saying that we cannot change human 
nature 18 proved to be shallow; human 
nature becomes changed through the action 
of the Spirit of God. It is easy, of course, 
to discover flaws, for it is difficult for our 
humanity to remain at a high level. The 
danger of cant among those who grow 
accustomed to use religious terms in their 
current speech is very real, but it is 
noticeably less as refinement grows, and 
nothing can alter the great fact of the 
= 4. success of the Army and the self-devotion 
-,of its members, 


of the Rev. H. J. Rossington, seconded by the 
Rey, J. A. Kelly, the Rev. James Kennedy, 
of Larne, was appointed Moderator for the 
ensuing year. The Rev. George J. Slipper was 
reappointed clerk, and the Rev. J. A. Kelly 
reappointed treasurer. The report of the 
Sustentation Fund Committee stated that the 
fund had reached about £8,900, and that a 
further £1,000 had still to be raised in order 
to secure the £10,000. originally aimed at, but 
the Committee confidently relied on the 
generosity of the members of the church for 
that amount. It was announced later on 
that a cheque for £800 had been received from 
the Misses Riddell, bringing the amount up to 
£9,700. The report was adopted on the motion 
of the Rev. J. Worthington, seconded by 
Principal Gordon. In the “afternoon the 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Biackpool.—The North Shore Unitarian 
Church has recently suffered another loss in 
the death of Mr. John Chew, one of the founders 
of the Unitarian movement in Blackpool, who 
passed away on Tuesday, June 9, aged 87. 
It is less than a year ago that he resigned his 
position as gas manager to the Blackpool 
Corporation, and was appointed consulting 
engineer to the same department. He had 
been the head of the gas department for over 
fifty years, and both as a public servant and as 
a citizen he was very highly esteemed and 
honoured. The funeral took place at the 
Blackpool cemetery, on Friday, June 12, over 
a hundred of his workmen preceding the cortége. 
The Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors of 
Blackpool were also in the procession. The 
Rey. J. Horace Short delivered an address 
at the Cemetery Chapel, and also at the 
memorial service which was held in the 
Dickson-road Unitarian Free Church on the 
following Sunday 

Bolton: Waimslzy.—The anniversary ser- 
mons were preached on Sunday, June 14, in 
the afternoon and evening, at the Unitarian 
Church, by the Rey. E. Savell Hicks, of 
Dublin. In the morning'an address was given 
to the scholars by Mr. Alfred Pilling, J.P., 
of Bolton. The collections amounted to £50. 

Chowbent.—The Sunday school sermons at 
Chowbent Chapel were preached on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, June 21, by the Rev. 
O. Binns, of Ainsworth. The morning address 
to the children was given by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, minister of the chapel. The special 
singing of the children and the choir main- 
tained its usual excellence. The collections 
amounted to £61 9s. 5d. 

Horsham.—By the death of Miss Edith 
Gardner the Unitarian Church at Horsham has 
lost a member connected with its history by 
family ties, as well as by her own strong inter- 
est in its welfare. On Thursday morning, 
when a memorial service was held there, 
conducted by the Rev. J. J. Marten, her cousin 
(the Rey. Dendy Agate, of Altrincham) spoke 
in the course of an address of her gentle, up- 
right life, the respect she had won, and her 
long service to the community as head mistress 


presided over by the Rev. M. Dunbar. Subse- 
quently a lecture on ‘**‘ The Atonement and 
Modern Thought ’’ was delivered in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rosemary-street, by the 
Rev. H. J. Rossington. 

Knutsford.—We regret that the sum realised 
by a recent sale of work at Knutsford was 
incorrectly stated in the last number of THE 
Inquirer. The sale resulted in £66, not £6, 
being added to the organ fund. 

London: Forest Gate.—On Wednesday, 
17th inst.,an interesting ceremony took. place 
at the Unitarian Church, when the banner of 
the Martineau Lodge of the Independent 
Order of Young Christian Citizens was unfurled 
by the Rev. T. P. Spedding. The opening 
and closing services were conducted entirely 
by the children, under the superintendence 
of Sister Seymour. The Rev. T. P. Spedding 
and the Rey. J. A. Pearson addressed the 
children, and Sister Knight, superintendent 


to the parents. 

Longsight: The late Mr. Charles Wright.— 
The Longsight Free Christian Church and 
Sunday school, the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation, the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association, the Manchester and Salford. Co- 
operative Society, and many others have 
suffered a great loss in the somewhat sudden 
and unexpected death of Mr. Charles Wright, 
brother to the Rev. J. J. Wright. After a 
brief illness, he passed away on Thursday 
night, June 18, at the comparatively early 
age of 57, in the very midst of an active and 
strenuous life. He had been connected with 
the Longsight Free Christian Church and 
Sunday school for nearly 40 years, and about 
30 years ago succeeded the late Mr. John Heys 
as superintendent of the Sunday school, an 


lished in their island home. On the motion < 


annual dinner was held in the Carlton Hall, 


of the Channing Lodge, spoke a few words 


for 20 years of St. Mark’s infant school. 


After cremation at Woking the remains were 
conveyed to Billingshurst Chapel yard, where 


a short service was conducted by Mr. Agate. 

ireland : 
the Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland was held on June 17 in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Rosemary-street, Belfast. 
The chair was occupied by the outgoing 
Moderator, the Rev. M. Dunbar, who, in 
the course of his retiring address, referred to the 
happy completion of the effort to establish a 
sustentation fund similar to the one which had 
been raised in England. If the year of his 
Moderatorship had not been eventful in matters 
connected with their church, it would be ever 
memorable in the history of Ireland. What- 
ever view they took they must all feel that the 
country was in a very critical condition ; 
that feelings had been aroused that might 
lead to trouble, and even if they might not 
leed to trouble they would not be extinguished 
for many a day, and their prayer was that God 
would so overrule things that civil and religious 
liberty might be maintained amongst them, 
and that a greater spirit of peace, kindliness, 
friendliness, and tolerance would arise among 
their varied countrymen, without which peace 
and prosperity could never be firmly estab- 


Belfast—The annual meeting of 


office which he filled with great ability and 
untiring devotion up to the time of his death. 
The funeral service, held in the church on 
Monday last, was conducted by the minister, 
the Rey. B. C. Constable, in the presence of 
a large assembly of mourners, including repre- 
sentatives from the church and Sunday school, 
the young women’s class, of which he was the 
leader, the Manchester and Salford Co-opera- 
tive Society, and Dr. Mellone and the Rev. 
H. McLachlan (Unitarian Home Missionary 
College), The funeral took place at the 
Southern Cemetery, Manchester. In the course 
of his address at the memorial service, Mr. 
Constable referred to Mr. Wright’s conspicuous 
ability as a business man, as editor for ten 
years of the Co-operative Herald, and lecturer 
for the Co-operative Society; as teacher and 
lay preacher. He was particularly successful 
as a leader of young men and women, and was 
held. by them in affectionate esteem. He had 
charge of the young women’s class for a con- 
siderable time, and earned a reputation as an 
admirable speaker to children, For many 
years past he had acted as umpire at the annual 
cricket match, Ministers v. Students. Mr. 
Wright was of a very genial disposition, full of 
brotherly. kindness, always ready to give his 


Sympathy and encouragement to the young, 
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and it would be impossible to estimate how 
many lives he had helped to mould and inspire. 

The new organ of the Unitarian Church was 
opened on Wednesday, June 17, when a recital 
was given by Mr. R. R. Burgess, A.R.C.O., 
and solos were sung by Miss Bertha Guthrie. A 
dedicatory service was held on the following 
Sunday morning, in which the resident minis- 
ter, the Rev. B. C. Constable, and the Rev. 
E. L. H. Thomas, B.A., of Cross-street Chapel, 
took part, the latter preaching the sermon. 
The musical service arranged for the evening 
was abandoned owing to the death of Mr. 
Charles Wright. The new organ of three 
manuals has been built by Messrs. Wadsworth 
& Brother, of Manchester, at a cost of £500. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne: The late Mrs. Burden. 
—wWe regret to announce the death of Mrs. 
Burdon, wife of Dr. John Burdon, and a 
member of the Church of the Divine Unity, 
which took place suddenly on June 4. She 
was a daughter of the late C. J. English, and in 
her early years was associated with Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool. When she came to New- 
castle she at once threw herself into. philan- 
thropic work, and, in days when organisation 
was lacking, took an active interest in efforts 
to send poor and sickly children to the seaside. 
She gathered around her a few friends who 
formed themselves into a society for supplying 
garments to the poor in the local hospitals at 
Christmastide, and, mindful of the affliction 
which she feared might await herself, especially 
interested herself in late years in the welfare 
of the blind. Mrs. Burdon was an active 
worker in the local Aged Female Society. On 
the Sunday previous to her death she was in 
her accustomed place at worship. 

Pontypridd.—At the outdoor demonstration, 
held on Saturday last, organised by the 
District Union, the Unitarian Band of Hope 
obtained second prize for the best turnout in 
the procession. A member of this Band of 
Hope has won first prize in Class C (ages 12 
and 13), and another member third prize in 
Class A (9 and under), as the result of the 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Band of 
Hope Union Temperance Examination, held last 
April. 

The Pioneer Preachers’ Movement.—Mr. 
Howard Young (treasurer, Pioneer Preachers) 
writes from 29, Mark-lane, London, E.C., 
calling attention to the excellent work that 
has been done, and is being done, by the 
Pioneer Preachers’ movement, and reminding 
us that of the £1,340 required for the purchase 
and alteration of the premises at Highbury- 
place, where the Hostel has been established, 
£120 has still to be raised. An appeal is 
made to our readers for donations towards: 
this amount, so that the managers may be 
free to proceed, unhampered by debt, with the 
development of this promising missionary 
effort. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Aw APOSTLE OF PRACE. 


The International Peace Movement has 
lost, through the death of the Baroness 
von Suttner, at the age of 71, one of its most 
distinguished and devoted advocates. Born 
into an aristocratic Austrian family, she 
was intellectually drawn towards demo- 
critic and progressive ideals, but it was not” 
until she reached middle age that she 
began her splendid work on behalf of the 
world’s peace. Inher forty-fourth year she 
wrote the famous novel, ‘‘ Lay Down 
your Arms,’ which has been read by 
millions of readers throughout Europe, 
and which, owing to its influence on the 


mind of the late M. Bloch, the Warsaw 
banker and author of the book on ‘‘ War,’’ 
inspired the Tsar’s peace manifesto of 
1898. It was the Baroness von Suttner 
who first made Alfred Nobel, the inventor 
of dynamite, a believer in international 
peace, and she herself was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. As a speaker she 
was known throughout Central and Western 
Europe and the United States, and had 
been received in audience by several 
reigning monarchs, as well ag the Presi- 
dents of America and France. 


* * # 


Berta von Surrner’s other publications 
had less success, says the Manchester 
Guardian, than ‘* Lay Down your Arms! ”’ 
while *‘ Martha’s Children,’’ a sequel to 
the latter novel, had the usual fate of 
sequels. The title of two of her essays— 
‘* The International Heart ’’ and ‘‘Double 
Morality ’’—expressed two of her most 
characteristic thoughts. She appealed to 
every ineident of suffering and heroism, 
such as the French mining accident at 
Courriéres, to prove that there is a com- 
mon fund of experience and good feeling 
among peoples which has only to be 
made self-conscious in order to provide a 
basis for the future federation of humanity. 
She protested continually against the 
difference, still upheld by too many aca- 
demic persons, between the public and 
private ideals and codes of morality. 
She never invited distinction as the heretic ; 
but she protested earnestly against the 
idea that the voice of peace should be 
silent when war had broken out, and against 
the ancient fallacy that we are to wait for 
peace until the world has become angelic, 
as though one should say that men are not 
to go into the water until they can swim. 


Tur INVENTION or STEAM PRINTING. 


According to the Times, the little 
mining town of Hisleben, in Saxony, a 
place with some 25,000 inhabitants, has 
just been celebrating the centenary of the 
successful application in England of the 
invention of printing by steam. There 
has been a good deal of discussion among 
Friedrich _Konig’s townsmen and _ bio- 
graphers as to the most appropriate date, 
inasmuch as Kénig’s first patents were 
taken out as early as 1810. It was, how- 
ever, decided that the true event to com- 
memorate was the printing on Konig’s 
machines of the Limes of November 29, 
1814, and the local Hisleben branch of the 
union of German printers has celebrated 
the great event in connection with its 
annual festival—connected in its turn 
with the traditional birthday of Gutenberg. 
The town did pious honour to Kénig’s 
memory at the statue which was erected 
some 25 years ago, and the President of the 
Saale district of the Printers’ League 
delivered an admirable account of his life 
and work—a_ record of struggles and 
disappointments until he at last achieved 
his triumph in London. LEisleben, it will 
be remembered, gave birth and education 
to Martin Luther, as well as to Kénig. 
It gave Luther also a pulpit, but, while it 
would not youchsafe the inventive Konig 
even a hearing, it is very proud of him now. 


EMPLOYMENT oF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


At a meeting of the York Education 
Committee last week it was shown that 
there had been an increase in the number 
of child workers in that city who are still 
attending school, compared with the 
figures of a similar report in 1912, of 68 per _ 
cent. in the case of boys and 9 per cent. in 
that of girls. Of the boys 187 worked 
more than 20 hours a week outside school 
hours and one over 40. Of 733 boys and 
girls engaged on Saturdays, 130 worked 12 
hours or more, fifteen 14 hours, seven 
15 hours, and one 16 hours. Ninety-six 
were returned as working after nine at 
night, for the most part on Saturdays. 
Twenty finished at 9.30 p.m., 41 at 10 p.m., 
and two actually worked after midnight, 
The boy who worked 40 hours was twelve 
years old. New by-laws were adopted 
prohibiting children liable to attend school 
for the full time from being employed for 
more than three hours on days when the 
school is open. If employment is engaged 
in between 6.30 a.m. and 8 a.m. or between 
5 p.m. and 8 p.m. the total hours of em- 
ployment when the schools are open for 
more than two days in the week must be 
limited to 30. New by-laws with regard 
to street trading were also adopted, the 
age limit for boys being fixed at 14 and 
for girls at 16. 


‘(Tun FATHER oF THE House or Com- 
MONS.’’ 


Many well-known friends of the peace 
movement gathered to do honour to Mr. 
Thomas Burt, the ‘‘ Father’’ of the 
House of Commons, at the dinner given on 
his seventy-seventh birthday by the Inter- 
national Arbitration League. Mr. Burt’s 
efforts in the cause of international peace 
and his long record of public service are 
well known, and, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, ‘* deserve a very wide 
recognition.”’? Sir Edward Grey, who 
proposed Mr. Burt’s health, said that ‘* no 
previous father of the House has ever been 
more loved and respected. We are not all 
better for our long experience of public 
life. Some people end restless, discon- 
tented, and stripped of many of the plea- 
sures with which they entered the House of 
Commons. Others, after years of public 
life, find themselves wiser, riper in ex- 
perience, having got rid of some illusions, 
but having obtained an even more generous 
and steadfast belief that the good in 
mankind is going to keep the upper hand. I 
have never been in Mr. Burt’s company 
without feeling that, long as his experience 
has been and many as are the trials through 
which he has gone, he remains a convinced, 
unshakeable optimist. . . . In these days 
when we look back on years of great pro- 
oress, and yet see at the present moment 
even more unrest and discontent than we 
have ever known, Mr. Burt will feel that 
that is no reason for depression or pessi- 
mis, that it is not that things are really 
worse, but that men’s hopes, aspirations 
and expectations are greater than they 
were.’ In his reply Mr. Burt gave 
expression to his faith in the triumph of 
international arbitration, based chiefly on 
the growing demand of the workers for 


what he called ‘‘a saner and nobler-— 
| civilisation.’’ 


= ——._after this quaint relic, 
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GS All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tan INQUIRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will-be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 63. 


By J. C. J. WAINWRIGHT, 
a recent first prize - winner, 
BLACK, 


WHITE. 


(7 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


SoLution oF No. 60. 
1.B. Q8 (key-move). 
(See below.) 


SoLution oF No. 61. 
1.Q.Ktl (key-move). 


Correct solutions of No. 61 have been 


received from Walter Coventry, Rev. B. O©._ 


Constable, A. Mielziner, E. Wright, W. T. M. 
(Sunderland), A. 8S. Rodgers, E. C. (Highbury), 
F. S. M. (Mayfield), Geo. Ingledew, W. E. 
Arkell, Rev. I. Wrigley. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rev. B. C. Constasite.—The use of the 
Black P at K4 in No. 61 is to stop a second 
solution by 1.Q.Q4. I received your second 
card after I had replied to you. The addition 
stops the ‘‘ cook.’’ It is not advisable to add 
men which are more or less ornamental. If 
you refer to almost any problem by an experi- 
enced composer you will find that there is 
not a single man that can be removed without 
destroying the accuracy in some direction. 
None are added for appearance, or for the sole 
purpose of misleading. 


The Echo Mates in No. 60.—The key is 
1.B.Q8; if now Black plays 1...P x P, 
2.Q.R7, ch, K.Kt5;. 3-B.R5, mate. 
Til. Kt, Q7,2-Q xP at A3,,chy K x BP, 
3.B.R4, mate. The ‘‘echo’’ effect is 
apparent if these two mates are studied to- 
gether. There are other variations, but these 
two ideas in combination form the principal 
theme. Our No. 63 is quoted from a recent 
issue of the American journal published by 
the ‘‘ Good Companion Club.’’ ,There exists 
a very old MS. collection of problems called 
Bonus Socius, probably the earliest collection 
in existence. The American club is named 
The MS. is preserved 
in Italy. 


Waverley Road Church, 


SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


MINISTER : 
Rev. GERTRUDE VON Pa8TZOLD, M.A. 


SCHOOL BUILDING, ORGAN, & 
CHURCH ENDOWMENT FUND. 


WANTED £3,000. 


Donations Received or Promised. 
Congregation ee ee EY 
W. Byng Kenrick, Esq. 100 
B. & F. Unitarian Associa- 

tion (when £750 raised).. 50 
C. Hawksley, Esq.... ee 200 
P. Holt, Esq. a perc gs OO) 
W. R. Bowring, Esq. fae teo 
J. Arthur Kenrick, Esq. .... 25 
Miss Nettlefold ... Rig 300 
Donations under £25 163 

Donations will be gratefully received by the 


Minister, or the Treasurer, Mr. W.G. Wiltshire, 
233, Mansel-road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


Coooocooo co 
Coocceceo oo 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Siz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

DE CER Ee Ar A, HanrpcastT Le, 


LEsLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 
HumpHREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save &/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charger 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Bxams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 26 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G. FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.c., 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


Board and Residence, &c. 
RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 


Miss Auice E. PassaAvANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss H. 

Kineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. : 


AS IDEAL and restful Holiday under 


mootialy. favourable conditions in a 
e 


mansion in 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 


terms, 14 to 24 guineas weekly.—Send for .~ 


prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. MAssInGcHam, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


O LET, for the month of August, 

Furnished House between Muidenhead 

and Cookham. Fine prospect. One milefrom 

River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 

bathroom (h. & c.), kitchen, &c. Large garden 

£2 2s. per week.— Apply, X., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PARTMENTS, Board if required, 
overlooking Gardens and Tennis Court, 
seven minutes from Cliffs. Book Central 
Station. Good cooking. — Mrs. ANDREWs, 
sestord House, Francis-gardens, Bourne- 
mouth. 


ENSLEYDALE.—Board-Residence 
in well-appointed house.—Miss Smiru, 
Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth, 8.0. 


Ag in this bracing Moor- 

land town to let, including two sitting 
and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar- 
THOLOMEW PARKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


INDERMERE. — Let, furnished, 

five bed, two sitting rooms; all con- 

veniences, electric light, garden; near golf, 

station, lovely views.—Apply terms, Mr. 
JOHN NicHe.son, Lake-road. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuraey. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, dc. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


REAKFAST CLOTHS of Genuine 

Trish Cream Damask, with pretty Sham- 

rock centre ; 40 inches square, only 1s. Postage 

3d.extra. Extraerdinary Bargain. Write for 

Free Illustrated COatalogue.—HutTron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


REE! 200 PATTERNS genuine Irish 
Linen Fabric—“ FLAX ZELLA ’—new 
silky finish, beautiful for skirts and blouses. 
Delightful new shades, washable, durable, 
drapes exceptionally well. Write to-day. 
—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (ob) BOUGHT 


We positively pay highest prices in the King- 
dom to everybody, viz.:—up to 3s. 3d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite ; £2 5s. on silver ; 
£4 7s. on gold; £8 10s. on platinum. Im- 
mediate cash or offer by return. If offer not 
accepted, parcel returned post free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed by the oldest and most reliable 
firm. Bankers, Parrs. Established 1850. 
Call or write, mentioning THE INQUIRER.— 
Ss. CANN & Co,, 69a, Market-street, 
Manchester. 
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NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 

Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 

Scholarship and Entrance Examination, 
July 17. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGuGatTeE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linian Tarzor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 
the HEAD MisrTrEss. ; 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHerR Casr, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EStERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


ERMAN Y.—BAD KREUZNACH, near 

WIESBADEN, KOnIGSTR. 9. 

HicH ScHooL FoR GIRLS. 

Thorough instruction in German, French, 
and all other subjects of advanced study. 
Practical training, comprising everything 
necessary to superintend a household. In- 
struction in light manual labour, as bookbind- 
ing, plaiting baskets, &c. Best references by 
parents of former pupils.—For particulars and 
reference apply to Mrs. R. Blake, Yeabridge, 
South Petherton, Somerset, and to Mr. Price, 
Leicester Overdale, Letchworth Road.— 
Prospectus by the Head-mistresses, P. KEMPER, 

M. A. Kunrze (University diploma), 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


July 
5, Rev. JoHN Hunter, D.D. 
Cate of Glasgow.) 


12. Do. do. 
19. Do. do 
26. Do, do. 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 
further notice. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelyed to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


——to—ae 


SUNDAY, July 5. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Croffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houtpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. W. R. Hoxxo- 
WAY. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Precort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11, Rev. F. HANKiInson; 7, Rev. 
G. Maurice Eviiort. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WEsTON, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 3.15, Rev. Frank K, FREESTON ; 
7, Rey. A. S. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basiz Martin, M.A. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST D. Tyssen, D.C.L., M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane,11, Mr. Frep CortiER; 
6.30, Mr. Percivan CHALK. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. W. C. Bowl. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaes. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Rev. W. Woonp1ne, B.A.; 7.0, Mr. A. R. 
Fyson. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 


11 


G. Maurice Exuiotr; 7.0, Mr. Ion 
PRITCHARD. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyNOWBETH 
Porz. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. WALTER 
RUSSELL. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethna 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. J. W. GALE. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionen TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. J. 
Heart; 7, Mr. Freep Corrier. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsuH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Ep@ar Dapriyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
LEE, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
JosEpH H. Crooxer, D.D. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dutra Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BirmincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

Birminexam, Church. of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hann. 

Biacxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopzurz Sure. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Bourn=mourts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Crook, 
M.A. . 

BriauHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
1l, Rev. Prrestnry Prime; 6.0, Anni- 
versary at Ditchling. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CuaTHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcxa. 

DEAN Row, 10.45, Rev. G. PEGLER. 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. Cuas. PEACH. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. SAvett Hioxs, M.A. 

Eprnsurex, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Grr Cross, ll, Rev. F. Hemine VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar LocxKeErt. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hott, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Keswick, Leathes Cottage, Borrowdale, 11 
a.m., Visitors welcomed to Manchester 
College Students’ service. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
STANLEY RUSSELL, B.A. 

LzicesteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frive. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
S. PENWARDEN, 

LisoARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CraDDOcK. 

Liverroon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mentor, B.A. Ph.D 

LiverRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. F. Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

ManouesteR, Platt. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30. 


MancuHESTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 


11, Rev. J. Cyrin Ftowmr, M.A.; 6.30, 

Rev. D. Ruostyn Davizs. 
NEWOASTLE-ON-Tynu, near Free Library. 

10.45 and 6.30, Rey. ALFRED HAtt. 

Nuweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

SoarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. Sypnny 
8S. Bootu; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Stren, M.A. 

Srpmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. - 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JExLxLin, B.A. 

SourHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. O’Connor. 

Tounsripgnh Weis, Dupiey Instrrursz, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Stattworruy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roprr, B.A. 

CAPETOWN. 

Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 

street, 6.45, Rev. RamsDEN Batmrorrtu. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA, 

Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 

11 and 7, Rev. Winrrnp Harris, M.A, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncnarz, M.A 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 
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Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


MMA8RIED COUPLE, mother and 
daughter, or two friends wanted, to do 
work of medium-sized house. Small family. 
he pan ore Ad references essential.— 
y_by letter, statin yt i 
Dunedin, The Park, Hull eee 


Wastep for September, post of 
Governess or Governess-Companion. 
(College and University Education ; abroad 
three years. Last post—eight years.)—Apply, 
Miss Jutia Austin, Stratton, Cirencester. 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.— Holiday 
and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.—Apply, Srcrprary, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 2 


HE NIECES of the late Miss 


WorsLey highly recommend her maid, 
who desires situation in or near London. 
Good renovator, needlewoman, packer. Wages 
£30.—79, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


“TNHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.,”— 


. Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 


/page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 


month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— sg. d. 
PER QUARTER ... As Reidel Balits: 
PeR Haur-YEAR... ies Spoons! 
PeR YEAR... Ree =e TaD 70 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, — 
Cheques, &e., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe InQuirER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 


“ Inquirer.” ; 


NOTICE, 


Readers who experience difficuity in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with_ 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT. RATES. 


Bt Ps bs 
Per Pace eee is 5a, 226 300 
> HaLF Pace ae wae eo OO 
Per COLUMN te Freon ee dl ee) 
Incu In CoLUMN cai amines eae: 6 
Front Page—INCHINCoLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word, Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. : 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made co 
he Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. : 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Aut other news of the week has been 

- overshadowed by the assassination of the 
Austrian heir-apparent and his wife. 
Nothing more appalling and horrible of 
its kind has happened in Europe since 
the murder of the Czar Alexander in the 
streets of St. Petersburg. For more than 
half a century the Royal house of Austria 
has been pursued by relentless tragedy. 
The sympathy of all the civilised world 
has gone out to the aged Emperor. 
Sorrow has succeeded sorrow, misfortune 
has followed misfortune throughout the 
whole of his long reign. It has been 
his lot to endure manifold and terrible 
tribulations such as mortal man has rarely 
known. The murder of his brother 
Maximilian in Mexico, the suicide of his 
son the Crown Prince Rudolf, the senseless 
and cruel death of the Empress Elizabeth at 
the hands of an Anarchist, and now this 
last catastrophe, makes a story of woe 
only to be matched in the darkest of 
Greek tragedies. It is as if some avenging 
Fate or Fury had dogged every footstep 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph with the 
deadly resolve to root out his family from 
the earth. It is impossible to surmise 
what will be the political consequences of 
this latest act of wickedness. It is almost 
equally impossible to understand the con- 
dition of mind that can plot and carry 
out so fell a purpose. How far the sins 
of previous generations of the house of 
Hapsburg are working themselves out in 
the innocent of to-day, the sins of the 
fathers visited on the children to the 
third and fourth generation, it would be 


a erime. 


difficult and at the moment ungracious to 
inquire. How far the madness of the 
Anarchist is due to anger and discontent 
aroused by generations of oppression 
who can say? Yet, whatever may be 
replied, nothing can palliate so detestable 
All men can do to-day is to 
offer their respectful sympathy to the 
aged sufferer who has been condemned 
to drink the bitter cup to its very dregs. 
gee Cara 


Nor much was known of the character, 
dreams, hopes, and plans of the murdered 
Archduke. One thing is clear, that he 
was a man of strong will, who was not 
to be turned from his purpose even by 
the anger of the Emperor. This was 
shown conspicuously in his marriage. He 
would not give up the woman he loved, 
although she was outside the sacred circle 
of Court caste, etiquette, and tradition. 
He married the Countess Chotek in spite 
of royal opposition, and Englishmen, at 
any rate, liked him all the better for it. 

a eee 


~Durine the last few days the question 
of the agricultural labourer has been very 
much to the front. The Bishop of Oxford’s 
declaration at the Swanwick Conference 
that ‘‘to the agricultural labourer was 
due a debt of reparation’’ fitly opened 
a gathering of representatives of the Social 
Seryice Guilds of all denominations, 
addressed by experts on various aspects 
of *‘ Land and Labour.’’ The speakers 
generally agreed that no class had been 
more neglected both by the Church and 
social reformers than the tillers of the 
soil. Mr. George Edwards,.a son,of the 
soil, who had worked since he was six, 
and whose father, receiving a wage of 
eight shillings a week, had been im- 
prisoned-for taking home a few turnips to 
feed his starving children, read a paper on 
‘‘The Life of the Village Labourer.’’ 


It was the monotony, the insecurity, and 
the dependence of the labourer’s life that 
made his position so intolerable. The 
labourer on the land was by no means an 
irreligious man. It was his economic 
position which was so terribly at fault. 
The difficulty of combination, the tied- 
house system, the hopeless outlook, all 
combined to drive the young .adult life 
of the villages into the great towns. 


A curious comment on this indictment 
was being given at the same time by the 
action of eviction brought by Lord Lilford 
against a labourer named Robinson, whom 
he discharged along with several other 
men for having joined the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union. -Robinson has _ Tived 
in the same cottage twenty-five years, 
and no fault is found with him as a work- 
man or with his character. For the sole 
crime of joining the union he has been 
deprived of his work and is now turned 
out of his home. It is well there are not 
many Lilfords in the land or the nation 
would presently have a Jacquerie on its 
hands as formidable as any of those with 
which France was once familiar. The 
Lilfords have had their day, and their 
present representative is as one born out 
of due time. He ought to have lived in 
the thirteenth century, when he would 
have had the power of life and death 
over his serfs as well as the power of 
eviction, Bishop Gore may well deplore 
the acquiescence of the Church in the 
abject condition of the labourer—an ac- 
quiescence which has no word of rebuke 
for a Lilford and no word of encourage- 
ment for the evicted labourer. 


ok) ve Smee 
WE are glad to note that the influence 


and success of the Swanwick Conference 
from year to year has given birth to a 
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proposal for an International Conference 
« to discuss social questions in the light of 
Christianity.’ It is proposed to hold 
the Conference at Bale, we understand, 
in the autumn, and it augurs well for its 
success that the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
D.D., is the chairman of the English 
Committee, with Miss Lucy Gardner as 
honorary secretary. Miss Gardner’s ser- 
vices at Swanwick have contributed more 
than any other single element to the 
breadth and efficiency of this united 
movement of the Churches. The English 
Committee is taking part only on the clear 
understanding and agreement that the 
Swanwick basis of membership is accepted, 
z.e., that representatives of all denomina- 
tions be invited. It is believed that no 
more fruitful source and motive of social 
reform can be found than in the leavening 
of all effort by the principles of Chris- 
tianity. If the Churches of Christianity 
can really unite on this line much will be 
done to break down the exclusiveness, 
narrowness, and, prejudice which now 
keep different Churches apart in opposing 


camps. 
* * * 


Tur new Cardinal, of whom one can 
never speak but with honour and respect, 
and who has been congratulated on his 
well deserved Red Hat not only by his 
fellow religionists by but all non-Catholic 
men of learning and scholarship, on the 
occasion of his first speech after his eleva- 
tion to the Cardinalate made some in- 
teresting references to Liberalism in religion. 
He quoted with entire approval Cardinal 
Newman’s words, spoken under similar 
circumstances 35 years ago. Newman 
pointed to the growth of a spirit of Liberal- 
ism in religion as in his mind the grave 
danger against which the Church would 
have to fight. ‘‘ Liberalism is the enemy.”’ 
Cardinal Gasquet’s comment on this was 
decidedly curious. ‘‘More than a third 
of a century has gone by since the warning 
by the great Oratorian, and to-day we 
may ask ourselves, how far have his fears 
been justified? Alas! the world has 
drifted further and further, and unless 
God’s providence shall interfere seems 
destined to drift farther still from the 
Christian ideas upon which our present 
civilisation was founded.’? We should 
like to know from the Cardinal what are 
the particular ideas, Christian or other- 
wise, on which he thinks our present 
civilisation is founded. Does he mean 
that society to-day is drifting farther and 
farther away from the great ideas of 
charity, brotherly-kindness, mercifulness, 
humanity, peace and goodwill which 
are so distinctive of Christianity, or does 
he mean the ideas set forth in the Athan- 
asian Creed? He speaks of there being 
nothing positive in Liberal Religion, no 
definite or dogmatic truth for the satis- 
faction of the intellect. On the contrary, 
Liberal Religion is nothing if not positive. 


More than anything else Liberal Religion 
is a great rock in a dreary land, in the 
shadow of which men find rest and shelter 
from the fierceness of controversy and the 
barrenness of the dogmatic desert. More 
than anything it has stayed the drift of 
the world, especially of the thoughtful 
world, into sheer and impotent scepticism. 
It has taught thousands that there is a 
foundation for religion which cannot be 
moved in right reason and in human 
experience, and in the very nature of 
man himself. It has found its leading 
ideas, not in the creeds of a Church, 
but in the moral and spiritual teaching of 
the Master—a teaching which to the Roman 
Church appears to be quite secondary to 
the dogmatic developments of later days. 


* * * 


Anp if the world is drifting away from 
the idea on which our civilisation is founded 
who is to blame? What has the Church 
done with the ideas, not of Augustine or 
Aquinas, but with the ideas of Jesus ? 
What is the attitude of the Church to-day, 
as represented by Cardinal Gasquet ? 
That of the cruel boycott. He spoke 
with enthusiastic approval of the action 
of his co-religionists in the United States 
who have threatened to boycott the coming 
International Exhibition at San Francisco 
if a certain person who has spoken dis- 
respectfully of the Pope is allowed to 
continue his office as the representative 
of a foreign Power. And this in a city 
named after St. Francis of Assisi! It is 
difficult to imagine Francis boycotting 
even the ass which kicked him. 


* * * 


A GREAT many people complain of the 
burdens laid upon them by the claims of 
social reform, and if we are to believe the 
Spectator the world is none the better 
for all this expenditure and activity. It 
is good, therefore, to come occasionally 
upon authoritative statements of the value 
of some of the work which is being done. 
In an article on ‘‘ Mothercraft,’’ the Times 
speaks with enthusiasm of the reduction 
in infant mortality during the last fourteen 
years. To this many influences have 
contributed—improved sanitation, better 
housing, schools for mothers, maternity 
benefit, and other agencies. The death 
of infants under one year old at the end 
of the nineteenth century was 155 per 
1,000 births. During the fourteen years 
that have passed of the present century it 
has steadily declined to the comparatively 
satisfactory figure of 95. In London itself 
it has declined to 91. No doubt much 
remains to be done, but so far this ig an 
eminently satisfactory return for the 
labour and money expended. 


* * * 


*,* Some account of the Interdenomi- 
national Summer School at Swanwick 
will appear in our columns next week. 


THE RELIGION OF THE — 
NEW DEMOCRACY. 


By Proressor G. Dawes Hicks. 


THE task that now falls to me—never 
an easy one, but all the harder after having 
attempted to fulfil it on so many occasions 
—is to endeavour to say a few helpful words 
to the men who have completed their work 
as students in this place, and who are about 
to enter upon the spheres of labour which 
they have chosen for their life’s vocation. 


That we, who have watched their progress 


here, and who have sympathised with their 
struggles to gain the scholar’s outlook and 
the philosopher’s wide and luminous view, 
wish them every joy and happiness in 
their future calling goes, I trust, without 
the saying. They are embarking upon a 
mission in which a vast procession of 
forerunners have been engaged, and the 
very message they have to deliver is 
wrapt in the scriptures of av earlier world, 
so that to have spent some preparatory 
years in communing with the minds of 
the past, and in lcarning what these have 
thought on the tremendous facts of life 
and death, of good and evil, of man and 
nature, is a fitting prelude to undertaking 
the trust that will be laid upon them and 
of trying to discharge its duties faithfully 
and well. This, however, is no ordinary 
moment of our national history at which 
we are bidding them God-speed. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London told the newly-made graduates: 
the other day that they would live to see 
changes greater both politically and 
socially than any which had taken place 
in England since the seventeenth century. 
He assured them that the question of 
the distribution of wealth would almost 
entirely occupy public attention during 
the next fifty years, and he impressed 
upon them the necessity of their doing 
their share towards forming the minds 
of the men who are going to settle that 
enormous question—adding that ‘‘if we 
settle it without bloodshed it will be as 
much as we shall do.’’ He referred, 
again, to the huge problems that are 
confronting us in respect to the machinery 
of legislation and administration. ‘‘ Six 
hundred years we spent in delimiting 
and defining the rights of monarchy; in 
the next hundred and fifty years we 
tested and discarded oligarchy; since 
1832 we have been testing and improving 
and discussing—and we have not anything 
like finished yet—democracy.’’ No dis- 
criminative observer of recent events 
ean doubt for a moment the significance 
of these words. Who of us really supposes 
that the mechanism of government can 
long continue as it is now? Who of us 
is not persuaded that the very liberty 
upon which we pride ourselves is on its 
trial and that the coming years may 
possibly witness its serious and inevitable 
curtailment? Everywhere the issue is 
being forced upon us—is the democracy 
in truth capable of bearing the strain that 
is being imposed upon it ? Will it prove - 
itself equal to the demands which a pre- 
ponderating influence in directing the 
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course of civilisation is reposing upon it ? 
Devotion to moral and social ideals, 
loyalty to causes and to principles of far- 
reaching scope and bearing, disinterested- 
ness in its methods and modes of action— 
all these things, and many more, are 
required of it, if it is to succeed, where 
other methods of guiding the destinies 
of nations have failed. Will it rise to the 
height of its vast opportunities and know 
** the seasons when to take occasion by 
the hand, and make the bounds of freedom 
wider yet”? It is hard, if not impossible, 
to say, but even those who most of all 
wish it well have, at the present moment, 
no little ground for hesitation and fear. 
There is a spirit of restlessness abroad, a 
disposition to set at defiance the lawful 
authority of those who have been selected 
to rule, a kind of reckless indifference 
towards the community or the state, in 
contrast with what are taken to be the 
interests of a class or the aims of a party ; 
and one need not be a political pessimist, 
if tendencies such as these awaken in his 
mind feelings of uneasiness and dis- 
quietude. 

The symptoms of which I speak have 
become too periodic in their appearance 
and too persistent in their drift to be any 
longer ignored or lightly dismissed. The 
Passive Resister who considered himself 
at liberty to treat with contempt a 
legally enacted law of the Statute Book, 
the suffragette who is willing to destroy 
priceless treasures of a nation’s history 
in order to arouse attention to the plea 
of ‘‘ votes for women,’’ the Ulster Protes- 
tant who smuggles into the county 
firearms and ammunition in preparation 
for forcible opposition to what Pazrlia- 
ment may decree, the huge combinations 
of trades unions, ready at a moment’s 
notice to bring the industry of the country 
to a standstill unless the terms they formu- 
late be unconditionally conceded—these 
are no trifling incidents of party warfare, 
but indications of underlying currents 
of popular sentiment which have been 
growing and maturing for some time past. 
I speak of these matters not for the purpose 
of foreboding impending ruin or of suggest- 
ing, as some recent critics have done, that 
civilisation itself is in danger. I believe 
no such thing. In spite of the vagaries I 
have mentioned, and of others which I 
might mention, I have not lost my faith 
in the democracy nor my trust in the 
sanity and good sense of its truer mind. 
It is as yet new to its task. Its faults 
are largely the faults of youth. “It is 
adventurous, daring, often imprudent ; 
it is easily enticed by nostrums, easily led 
away by parrot cries. It has got many 
things to learn and not a few to unlearn. 
But it is sound at heart, susceptible to 
generous appeals, ready to be animated 
by lofty and worthy ends. And it can, 


I am persuaded, be brought to realise the 


fatal error of repeating what it takes 
to be the vice of each of the ruling classes 
of previous ages—of legislating, namely; 
merely in it own interests. Nor is it 
so blind as not to be able to see that for 
any section or clique of persons to resort 
to brute violence or terrorism, in order 
to achieve their objects, spells in the long 
run disaster to popular government and 
contradicts the central principle of a 
democratic state. What the democracy 


sorely needs is insight into the way in 
which these temptations are to be avoided, 
and these evil methods of propaganda to 
be rendered futile and inoperative in a 
self-respecting community. 

You, gentlemen, sheltered here as for 
a while you have been in the quiet retreat 
of academic seclusion, are going now to the 
people. If what I have been saying 
has in it any degree of justification, you 
will have plenty of work to do, and multi- 
tudes of men and women to serve. Go 
to them with an earnest, rational, and 
living-conyiction of the reality, the value, 
and the primacy of spiritual verities, 
and recognition and response will meet you 
in ample measure. Gradually but surely 
the toiling millions of our population 
will reach the consciousness that nothing 
can save the democratic constitutions of 
the future from becoming the most remorse- 
less and unmitigated of tyrannies except 
the spontaneous feeling of fellowship 
and brotherhood amongst those who are 
at once the governors and the governed, 
and a common attachment on their part 
to truths and aspirations which elevate 
human life above the sphere of the material 
and the animal, and establish for it a kin- 
ship with the spiritual and the divine. 
No doubt the toiling millions look back 
upon what has been, and are convinced 
that for generations a dire yoke has been 
laid upon them which they ought never 
to have been suffered to bear. No doubt 
they are embittered by the thought that, 
during the period immediately preceding 
our own, myriads of human lives have been 
sacrificed to human greed, that the parasites 
of the race have been thriving upon the 
misery of their fellows. Yet they are be- 
ginning to know now, and to be persuaded, 
that, at last, the further flow of this older 
condition of things has been stemmed. 
Awakened, at length, to a sense of their 
manhood, the multitudes have found a 
voice. Unheeded in the past, they are 
going to be heard in the future. And it 
is not surprising that, under the circum- 
stances, the first utterances of the newly 
enfranchised should be frequently those 
of angry protest, of scornful reproach, of 
extravagant claims; the surprising thing 
rather is the restraint, the moderation, the 
forbearance that usually characterise their 
utterances. A century of wrong is bound 
to engender a certain amount of retaliation. 
But what, I think, impresses an impartial 
observer as the most striking feature of the 
whole movement is the evident feeling that 
fills the minds of the populace of their 
present unfittedness, of their inadequacy 
of equipment, of their narrowness of vision, 
for the great tasks which they are being 
called upon to discharge. They feel that 
the best that-is in them is at present 
thwarted and obstructed, and that they 
themselves are not sure of it. Their lives 
appear to them to be lost and frittered 
away in little things. They are tied down, 
like Gulliver amongst the Lilliputians, 
by innumerable tiny and invisible threads, 
and although the outer cords that bound 
them are cut, they are not yet fre2. Others 
are at liberty to follow the Grail, as 
thinkers, as artists, as scholars, but they are 
not. Their souls are too often cribbed, 
cabined, and confined ; they are uncertain 
of the light they ought to see and of the 
ends they ought to desire. 


Here, then, for you, bearers of the 


Christian Gospel, is at once a mission and 


a glorious opportunity of proving that the 
faith you cherish can meet the needs— 


the large and crying needs—of the present 
age. With his unerring insight, Matthew 
Arnold declared long ago that ‘‘ the diffi- 


culty for democracy is how to find and 


how to keep high ideals,’’ and once again 


that difficulty is being illustrated to us 
on allsides. A free society requires beyond 
all else to be conscious of the infinite 
environment in the midst of which its free- 
dom is to be developed. Its freedom must 
be a religious freedom, and not simply a 
political one. And this means that super- 
stition must give way to knowledge, that 
love must cast out fear, that the bondsman 
must become a son, and God a Father. 
The thought of a spiritual and eternal com- 
munity of human beings in the Divine 
Paternity, the conception of all men as 
brothers which follows upon that thought, 
the assurance that we are not as a race of 
summer flies who are to perish in a few brief 
days—these convictions are the foundation 
of all noble and enduring democracy— 
the only foundation upon which the great 
political principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity will ever in the long run be able 
to stand. And to lead ordinary men and 
women so to believe in God, that they 
may gauge to some extent the infinite 
possibilities of human nature; to kindle 
their imagination so as to enable them to 
know at first hand the problems of the 
individual soul, to love and understand its 
good, and through its good to conquer its 
evil; to reveal to them the vast travail 
of the race working out, through sin and 
sorrow, the new humanity that is to be ; 
to point them to the root ideas on which a 
thinking, feeling, aspiring mind is reared, 
and to which all the amazing variety of its 
activities can be referred—such is the 
function that falls to-day to the Christian 
teacher, and for its efficient discharge 
nothing short of complete self-surrender 
to the faith he holds dear will indeed suffice. 

A Christian teacher, I say, and I have 
said so advisedly. For it does seem to me 
that if the tremendous ideas of which I have 
been speaking—the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the immortality of the 
finite soul, the supremacy of love—are to 
be presented with all the persuasive power 
with which they are capable of being pre- 
sented, they require to he embodied for 
us in a human personality and in his life 
and death ; in one of ourselves, to whom 
we can look up as the leader of our pilgrim- 
troop into the ways of peace and blessed- 
ness. Say, if you will, that God can never 
have been without a witness of Himself in 
the minds and hearts of men. I grant the 
contention to the full. I believe him to 
have been the stay of the martyr for Buddha 
no less than the stay of the martyr for 
Christ. I believe that the calm reflection 
of Greek philosophy was part of his method 
for the education of the human race no 
less than the rapt utterances of Hebrew 
prophecy. Yes; I yield to no one in my 
admiration for the sages of classic antiquity 
and for the saints of civilisations other 
than our own. But we, who have been 
nurtured in the conceptions and ideals of 
a great tradition, we who from earliest 
childhood have caught the accents of one 
voice and have been drawn in tenderest 
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affection to the feet of a common master— 
we cannot forget the rock of which we were 
hewn nor the pit out of which we were 
digged. We speak the language of Pales- 
tine, and its words of hope and wisdom 
come home to our hearts as no other words 
can. If we are able to stand alone and 
fearless in the Eternal Presence, it is 
Christ who has brought us there. If, in any 
imperfect way, we have attained to the 
level of divine sonship, it has been in and 
through the strength of his spirit, by the 
inspiration of his life and character. And 
recognising this, as we all do, why need we 
be concerned to question the orthodoxy 
of those who can no longer accept as the 
authentic guarantee of Christ’s authority 
the miraculous pre-eminence that would 
remove him from the fellowship of mortals? 
The divinity of Christ may be a fact, and a 
stupendous fact, even though no super- 
natural efficacy ever issued from him; 
he proved himself to be the Son of God, 
not by changing water into wine, nor even 
by raising Lazarus from the dead, but by 
converting the sinful into the saintly, and 
by shedding the light of an immortal hope 
upon the transient years of our earthly lot. 

Our discipleship to Christ has, in short, 
nothing whatever to do with any meta- 
physical doctrme we may entertain con- 
cerning his precise relationship to deity. 
Suffer me here to use the glowing words 
of a distinguished modern theologian in 
order to make clear what Imean. ‘‘ Jesus 
may,’’ he says, ‘‘ have been greeted at 
his birth by pzans of angels, or simply 
have sprung, as other men, from the pure 
wedded love of two human hearts. Jesus 
may have risen radiant from the baffled 
tomb, or for him, as for other men, the 
sepulchre may have proved relentless. 
I, for my part, hold him no exception to 
the rule the wise man laid down of old, 
“All men have one entrance into life 
and the like going out of it.’ But though 
no choir of angels greeted his infant cry, 
though no portent of rent veil or lowering 
darkness marked his last dying cry, 
though nature yielded to his hand no 
manner of obedience, she will not yield 
to men of common clay, though gem after 
gem be torn from the garland of shining 
myth that decks his head, and only the 
wreath of thorns be left pressing on his 
throbbing brow; yet to have in us for 
one moment pure and strong.and full 
that kingdom of God that found lodgment 
in his soul, would be to have risen above 
every orthodoxy on which the church has 
built her pride and every heresy against 
which she has plied her scourge. 1 know 
not the details of this man’s days, I have 
no means to lay down any dogma about 
his sheer impeceability. How should I ? 
I doubt not, motions of human weakness 
shook even his incomparable spirit. But 
I do know that could this race of striving, 
struggling, sinning, sorrowing men rise 
to the height of his superb and gracious 
manhood, and touch the glory of his com- 
munion with the Father, that would be 
the coming of the New Jerusalem more 
nearly than any other thing that I can 
dream of.’? Gentlemen, if there be any 
stronger testimony than that which is 
here borne to Christ’s divine sonship, I 
confess that I, in my wanderings through 
the mazes of doctrinal theology, have 
never yet succeeded in finding it. And 


what I would urge upon you now is that 
it is a reverence for Jesus such as is thus 
evinced which will impart to your teach- 
ing the fervour and the vitality it must 
have, if it is to touch the hearts and hallow 
the affections of the men and women of 
the new democracy. They need an ex- 
emplar in whom all that is august and 
tender and beautiful in humanity 1s 
collected and harmoniously blended and 
made manifest. And the personality of 
Christ, living a life entirely holy, “* native 
to heaven, yet blossoming on earth,”’ 
and dying in simple trust and pure obedi- 
ence to the Father’s will, ‘‘ loving nothing 
but what is dear to God and severe only 
to the guilt that is beneath his frown,’’ 
—such a spirit will bear down upon them, 
across the centuries, with a force and 
convincingnes: which neither the whispers 
of the natural heart nor the thunders of a 
supernatural revelation can ever exercise 
or wield. 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there ¢ 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our/benumbed conceiving soars !— 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors ! 


The angels keep their ancient places :— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing ! 
Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 
But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry ; —and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing 
Cross. 
Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems ; 
And lo! Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but of Thames! 


That, then, is the essence of the Christ- 
ianity you are going to carry to the seeking 
anxious minds of the present time. Am I 
asked, in conclusion, what profit or advan- 
tage will in the long run accrue to the faith- 
ful and humble servant of Christ, who, in 
the manner I have been indicating, spends 
himself and is spent in trying to promote 
and to extend the influence of the Gospel ? 
The industrious tradesman or lawyer or 
medical practitioner may look forward to 
securing as a result of his toil some years 
of leisure and freedom in which he may 
rest upon his oars, and enjoy the pleasures 
that fall in his way, and even the man of 
science or of letters may nurture at least 
the hope that recognition of a public kind 
may perchance crown his efforts to increase 
the sum of human knowledge. As the 
culmination of your labours, I dare not 
hold out any such prospects as these. 
Society is not seldom a stern taskmaster, 
and often persists in repaying those who 
have been its most eager and zealous 
representatives in the coin on which they 
have set chief value. And you—you who 
have dedicated yourselves to the ministry 
of Christ—must not repine at assuming the 
yoke of Christ’s service upon the terms on 
which you will be recommending to others 
the acceptance of his message. Will you 
not tell your people that trust in God is 
its own most precious reward, that “the 
richest joy that love can bring is more 


love, deeper love, love that grows with. 


whatitfeeds upon”? Be prepared, there- 
fore, to adopt as the method by which you 
will test the success of your own personal 
endeavours the same high principle of 
judgment. It probably will not fall to the 
lot of any one of you to catch the ears of 
crowded and spell-bound congregations, 
nor to draw down upon yourself your 
country’s admiring gaze. But if, in course 
of a humble ministry, it be your good for- 


tune to hear, perhaps from some wandering © 


emigrant in the wilds of Australia, that 


your words have come back to him in the . 


bush; or if some poor sempstress at her 
work, in the dingy alley of one of our 
smoky cities, confesses that but for your 
faith in Christ and goodness she would 
have sunk into the depths of misery 
and despair—you will not want more ; 
you will thank God and be content. 
you, witness such as that should be a 
rich reward. It should fill your heart 
with the peace that may rise often to 
the sense of jubilant triumph. It should 


give to your will, whenever in your inmost 
soul you realise its meaning, the power to ~ 


believe in the right, and to be convinced of 
the supremacy of goodness in the economy 
of the universe. It should be to your 


whole manhood, and to every part of it, — 


a consolation, a confidence, and a strength 


which no other experience in this world . 


is able to supply. For, however much 
around you the voices of criticism, of 
disapproval, and of cynicism may rage— 


and these are never likely wholly to be — 


silent—this is the assurance, the priceless 
assurance, that to you has been vouch- 
safed a measure of the Saviour’s spirit, and 
that you have won a place in that immortal 
company of the world’s benefactors of 
some of whom the poet tells :— 


‘* Aye, unto these distributeth the Giver 
Sorrow and sanctity and loves them well, 
Grants them a power and a passion to 
deliver 
Hearts from the prison house and souls 
from hell.’’ 


—_——_—j——_——_ 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
OF SINAI. 


To break new ground is an urgent 
intention in the mind of the present 
holiday-maker. Mr. M. J. Rendall, of 
Winchester College, accomplished this to 
good ‘purpose when he devoted his Haster 
holidays to a trip amongst the mountains 
of Sinai described in a recent book. 
Not that even his enthusiasm is likely 
to divert the stream of spring tourists 
from the Riviera to Rephidim. But it 
is rendering a very real service to 
the student of the Bible to add to the 
testimony of Palmer, Stanley, Petrie, and 
others so vivid an account of personal 
observations that the solemn traditions 
of the Exodus are thawed into life again ; 
and the murmuring Israelites, throwing 
off the trappings of legend which had 
disguised them almost beyond recogni- 


tion, troop into view as inevitably as the — 


Towara Arabs of to-day. 

The orthodox route to Sinai is to follow 
in the footsteps of Moses, a camel-back 
journey from Suez of over 300 miles, 


For — 
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subject, for the greater part of the way, 


to the rigours of a monotonous desert and 
the sweltering miseries of breathless moun- 
tain valleys. There the traveller must 
assuredly recall the sorrows of those 
ancient fugitives with nothing but sym- 
pathy, and he is not likely to be far on 
his way before he, too, exhibits symptoms 
of regret and longs for a less exhausting 
lot. This tedious campaign may, how- 
ever, be reduced to but a few hours broil- 
ing by pursuing the route adopted by Mr. 
Rendall, and taking steamer from Suez 
to Tor, the quarantine station on the Gulf 
for the Mecca and Medina pilgrims. The 
medical provision there for the latter is 
admirable ; the international and mainly 
British staff of doctors and nurses holding 
the pass in and out of the desert, and 
allowing none of the annual host to pro- 
ceed without being thoroughly cleansed 
and disinfected, both in body and clothes. 

‘At Tor one is within two days’ journey of 
the Convent of St. Catharine, while a few 
hours’ ride across the Ga’a, the burning 
belt of desert, brings us to the foot of the 
mountains. The track turns into the 
Wady Hebran, one of the two passes 
from the south. Henceforward the way 
- ascends to five or six thousand feet, and 
still the imposing summits tower far above. 
On every side the scenery is wildly 
romantic and awesome. Huge rocks sug- 
gest the walls and pylons of Egyptian 
temples. The architecture of the Pharaohs 
grew, surely, out of its own earth. At 
their feet the mellow green of broom and 
camomile plants is, in spring time, covered 
with white and yellow blossoms. The 
effect of this carpet colour against a back- 
ground of rosy pink, the prevailing tint 
of the granite mountains, is said to be 
very lovely. In other parts, especially 
at higher elevations, vegetation is absent, 
but the mountams are themselves the 
flowers in their arresting glory of amethyst 
and crimson, vermilion and orange and 
green porphyry. The furnace which guards 
the highlands from the coast affords no 
indication of the exhilarating climate 
there. As late as March the monks are 
sometimes snowed up in their convent, 
and the traveller is advised to take warm 
clothing. Pierre Loti thus found himself a 
prisoner amongst the saints, shivering in 
his Bedouin costume. Mr. Rendall, better 
advised, clad in Harris tweed, found 
‘* every hour a delight ’’ in the buoyant 
atmosphere. 

The controversy is not yet closed, 
nor, perhaps, ever will be, as to which 
of the two mountains Jebel Serbal 
with his five crowns, or Jebel Musa, ‘‘ the 
Invisible,’ is entitled to the honour. of 
the giving of the Law. To debate the 
incident at all is an anachronism. The 
tabernacle with its elaborate trappings 
and ritual is a reflection, and not the 
prototype, of the temple. Both heights 
have obviously from an early age been 
regarded by the inhabitants as holy 
mountains. - With the arresting grandeur 
of Serbal we associate as a factor of great 
importance to the tribes the fertile Wady 
Firan at its feet; the only oasis, appar- 
ently, in which a host could pitch camp 
successfully, and for which, therefore, 
Israel had to wage hot battle with Amalek, 
that is, the native Arab clans. In later 
ages Christian monks and hermits found 
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these lonely ranges. But they were not 
safe from interference by the Bedouins. 
To escape from this nuisance they were 
compelled to shift their retreats, and— 
for such is the way of the EHast—would 
not hesitate on these occasions to carry 
their pious associations with them and 
transplant them into fresh soil: Finally, 
Justinian erected the fortress-monastery 
on the slopes of Jebel Musa, 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level, and there some three or 
four hundred monks found a refuge safe 
from any more serious attacks than occa- 
sional volleys of stones flung into the 
enclosure from the neighbouring cliffs. 
Their number is now reduced to about 
thirty. Their indolence moved Professor 
Palmer to nothing but disgust. The 
later visitor sums them up more genially 
as ‘ignorant, but kindly old fellows, 
hypocrites by fate rather than by inten- 
tion.’’? The massive walls of their retreat 
offer a welcome refuge to the adventurous 
explorer, while in the past they have 
effectively, if unintelligently, treasured 
some of the most precious manuscripts in 
existence. 

And the mountain fastness of the Arabs 
ig not to be invaded at random. It was at 
their hands that Edward Palmer lost his life, 
though it seems generally agreed that the 
Sinaitic clans are the best of the Bedouins. 
A great peril also awaits the unwary inthe 
“* Seil,’’ or sudden flood which sometimes 
proves disastrous to the natives themselves. 
When rain falls on these bare and un- 
absorbent rocks, every drop slides down 
into the valley, so that in an incredibly 
short time a tranquil scene, an encamp- 
ment or pasturage for flocks, is converted 
into the channel of a deep and raging 
torrent which carries everything before it. 
Within a single hour the storm has come 
and the sky is clear again, but a river has 
meanwhile appeared as by miracle, and 
ill betide any living creature that stands in 
its course. The Arabs declare that the 
narrow gorge of the Sigilliyeh which 
‘* drains all the seaward front of the 
immense Serbal cluster,’’ is sometimes 
filled from top to bottom with the torrent 
to a depth of more than 400 ft. 

The author reminds his readers in an 
appendix of the luminous hypothesis by 
which Professor Flinders Petrie reduces the 
Biblical story of the Exodus to a credible 
narrative. The fundamental difficulty lies, 
of course, in the enormous numbers of 
Israelites who are said to have participated 
in the flight from Egypt : 600,000 fighting- 
men, besides women and children — a 
total of, say, three millions. Impossible 
anywhere in the world an expedition of 
such nature and proportions would be 
specially unthinkable between Goshen and 
Sinai. Professor Petrie pointed out in 
the volume of his ‘‘ Researches’’ in 
‘Sinai some years since, that the word 
alaf which is used in Numbers in stating 
the census of the tribes on the march, 
may be translated either “‘ thousand,’’ or 
‘*family,’’? and that in this case it ought 
to be translated in the latter way. Thus, 
Manasseh, instead of being 32,200 fighting 
men, is 32 tents or families comprising 200 
souls. Ephraim, instead of 45,500, numbers 
45 tents with 500 men. Estimated in this 


way the fighting strength of Israel amounts 
to 5,550 men and youths, say, twenty odd 


an effective retreat from the world amongst 
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thousand souls in all. This is a number 
that may be reckoned with. For, in the 
first place, it is an appropriate agricultural 
population for the Land of Goshen; - 
whereas three millions would have covered 
the whole of the Nile Delta. Moreover, 
the management of a host of these re- 
duced dimensions may be admitted as a 
possibility. Then, by and by, occurs the 
collision with the Amalekites, who, being 
the resident inhabitants of the peninsula, 
concentrated their clans and threw their 
whole force in the way of the invaders. 
It was a fight for life. Sinai is only 
capable of affording support for a limited 
number of persons. What this was in the 
time of Moses may be fairly estimated 
from the present census of the region. 
From five to seven thousand Arabs with 
their families is the population now, and 
Professor Petrie considers that there is no 
reason to suppose that, owing to a 
diminished rainfall or other causes, fewer 
people can find a living there to-day than 
was the case 3,000 years ago. If any- 
thing, the indications seem to point to an 
increased humidity, with, of course, a 
proportionate fertility. At any rate, the 
desperate encounter on the plain of Re- 
phidim leads to the conclusion that the 
opposing forces were about equally 
matched. This, therefore, confirms the 
view that the fighting men of the Hebrews 
numbered from five to six thousand men. 

Mr. Rendall calls Sinai ‘‘ the best 
desert in the world.’’ No other desert 
surely can be half so captivating, whether . 
on account of its historical associations, 
its wild, romantic scenery, or, in spring- 
time, at any rate, its exhilarating climate. 
Moreover, it is proved that, con- 
ditions favouring, and apart from the 
journey from London to Suez, a tour of 
breathless interest can be made within a 
fortnight from start to finish. But with- 
out doubt Mr. Rendall’s caravan moved 
under a propitious star, 

H. M. L. 
pee Seley Seas 


LIVING GREEN. 


Away back in the early seventies many 
religious observances were in vogue that 
seem now to have fallen into disuse. Family 
prayers and Bible-reading are no longer 
the universal custom in well-ordered house- 
holds. And doubtless there is good and 
sufficient reason for this change of habit, 
and it is not to be taken as implying 
any weakening of religious feeling. 

But for some elderly people who can 
look back so far, there are pleasant mem- 
ories connected with these gatherings 
which nowadays would perhaps bef ound 
somewhat irksome. Thus, on Sunday 
evenings, in an old-fashioned country 
home, too far from a place of worship to 
attend more than once in the day, there 
would be the Psalms, chapters from Old 
and- New Testaments, prayers and a 
sermon. This last was something of an 
ordeal. One of the children read it aloud 
from a book propped up carefully so that 
Father, whose hearing was not so good as 
it had been, could look on at the same time. 
After this came the hymns, which everyone 
enjoyed in that comfortable old parlour, 
spacious and not undignified by reason of 
its very simplicity, dimly lit by home- 


made candles set in heavy old silver 
candlesticks. The Mother played the 
accompaniments, often adding a tuneful 
second. The piano was old and not 
always in tune, yet did she contrive to 
call forth harmony therefrom; as indeed 
she did from most things in the daily 
round. Each person might call for a 
favourite hymn. Father’s was always the 
same: ‘‘ There is a land of pure delight,”’ 
and one can see him still, with head thrown 
back in his big chair (he was an invalid 
for years) and eyes raised with a rapt, 
exalted air, listening to these words that 
went swingingly to the fine old air, ‘‘ The 
Hardy Norseman’s Home of Old.’’ We 
were not critical then; and he had long 
passed into the Silent Land, away from 
these things, and the fields amid which 
he loved to meditate like Isaac of old 
at eventide, before we began to wonder 
whether the endless day, the everlasting 
spring, the never-withering flowers of 
which we used to sing so artlessly did 
really furnish conditions so much to be 
desired. For we smile now, and say that 
change is of the very essence of joy; that 
we should surely tire of anything fixed and 
unalterable; that without shade even 
sunshine lacks-beauty, and so on.... 

But what we do know ! and were we not 
wholesomely rebuked once by a good old 
ploughman to whom in youthful arrogance 
we propounded some such difficulty, by 
being told that ‘‘ Sure in Heaven won’t 
we all be transfigured, Miss Letty ?—not 
the same at all as what we are here, nor 
not wanting the same things we’ll be, 
once we’re in Paradise ! ’’ 

So let us not carp at the words the old 
hymn-writer employed in some of his 
lines, but thank him for such as those in 
which he tells us of the 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood, (that) 
Stand drest in living green. . . 


Sweet fields, indeed ! calm and pleasant. 
Does not George Eliot speak of the ‘‘ lux- 
ury ’’ of being able to walk out amid real 
fields, I think in Surrey, perhaps after 
what she writes of as a ‘‘ melancholy 
breakfast in bed ’’ ?—and one would fain 
hope that the quiet, homely scenes she 
loved to wander among may have done 
something to charm away the clouds that 
used to descend upon that great mind. 

Fields! They are always beautiful, 
I think; whether pasture grazed over by 
the gentle-eyed cattle, who wander to and 
fro from dawn till dark, slowly, contem- 
platively munching the fresh grass; or 
a meadow where hay is being made, sun- 
burnt and fragrant, or corn being saved ; 
or, best of all, a tillage field, where one may 
watch that most ancient, most honourable 
of crafts being plied, ploughing, to wit. 
To see the soil being slowly slowly turned 
the horses stepping onward with that 
noble patient obedience to the rein held 
in a hand that looks so small, so weakly 
I comparison to their own magnificent 
form and strength; then the many pro- 
cesses necessary before the seed is cast into 
the ground ; the waiting in trust .... . 
surely of all callings, a farmer’s has most 
“‘call’’ for faith, he is so utterly de- 
pendent on many conditions quite beyond 
his control, 


Yes, the field is at all times a beautiful 
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sight. The brown, generous earth, even 
before it shows sign of the life stirring 
within, is of such a rich hue, suggestive of 
coming plenty. Above it wheel and soar 
great flocks of rooks and sea-gulls ; graceful 
winged farmers they, who do so much to 
aid us poor human workers by making 
their living from the things that unchecked 
would destroy ourhopes. Around onesuch 
field trees were planted fifty years ago , 
north and south are rows of pines, with their 
plumy sombre boughs held well aloft on 
ruddy stems; east and west run lines of 
beech; and these suggest ‘“‘ living 
green’’ perhaps more than any other 
tree of them all. For the foliage of the 
beech has a peculiarly bright, light, dancing 
appearance; the leaves are so silvery 
and a trifle crumpled, and set on branches 
so slender. Mr. Yeats makes his King 
Goll murmur of them: 


They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter 


round me, 
The beech leaves old... 


Of all trees, yes, the beech may most 
truly be described as of “‘ living green.”’ 
But the words may be applied to many and 
more lowly growths; and they are all 
lovely! even a bunch of newly-sprung 
nettles is not without its charm, with its 
stems of a ruddy hue, its flowers graceful and 
feathery. There is a springing life every- 
where observable early each year. Spring 
brings a renewal of a miracle that only 
fails to awaken wonder because we are 
so familiar with it. And most interesting, 
most appealing of all, is the veil of growth 
with which the earth veils herself as the 
seed begins to show; thé tender shoots 
at first almost imperceptible, but which 
hour by hour, in sun and wind and rain, 
by day and by night, increase and multiply 
—the ‘‘ living green ’’ that promises the 
food supply for all living creatures, and 
that renews itself every year in the sweet 
fields of the quiet countryside. 


K. F. Purpon. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Hditor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. | 


THE DECLINE IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


I.—Tue Facts. 


Iv is an acknowledged fact that of recent 
years there has been a marked decline in 
Church membership and attendance at 
public worship generally. The Unitarian 
body does not publish annual statistics of 
membership, and my own acquaintance 
with the body is too short to afford any 
adequate data for forming an opinion as 
to how far we are affected by this decline. 
The figures of the Anglican Church, based 
on attendances at Easter communion, con- 
firmations and baptisms, do not afford 
any exact criterion as to the condition of 
the Church. But most of the Noncon- 


‘formist bodies do publish exact annual 
statistios as to their membership, and I 


avail myself of these as indications o 
general trend of things. seni 
Figures are notoriously fallacious, and 


may be made, by judicious quotation, to 


‘‘prove’’ almost anything. Yet they 


may be useful as illustrations, in spite of — 


their vagaries. The latest figures that are 


accessible are those for 1912-13, andtheseI _ 


take from one of this year’s books of refer- 
ence. During 1912, then, the four largest 
Nonconformist bodies all report decreases in 
their Church membership, as follows :— 
Wesleyan Methodists; 593; Primitive 


Methodists, 839; Congregationalists, 1,940; — = 


Baptists, 2,613. Their Sunday-schools 
report similar declines :—Wesleyans, 2,772; 
Primitives, 2,935 ; Congregationalists, 2,787; 
Baptists, 4,924. The next largest body, 
the Calvinistic Methodists, though it is able 
to report an increase for the first time since 
1906, of 285 Church members, has lost 1,945 
Sunday scholars during the year. And 
the much smaller English Presbyterian 
Church, though its loss of members is only 
65, has lost 2,252 Sunday scholars. 
that, taking these six denominations to- 
gether, there is on these six alone, in a 
single year, a total loss of 5,765 Church 
members and 17,615 Sunday scholars. 
Most of the smaller bodies, whose figures 
I have been able to get at, tell a similar 
tale, with one or two remarkable excep- 
tions. The Society of Friends, for instance, 


increased its Church membership by nearly - 


6 per cent., and its scholars by 5 per cent. ; 
and the Moravians, quite a small body, 
show increases of Church members 20 
per cent., and of scholars 24 per cent. ; 
that meaning in each case the addition 
of more than 1,150 Church members and 
1,250 scholars during the year. 

To base any important conclusions 
upon these figures for a single year would 
be. to fall into serious error, no doubt; 
but that these figures. are not merely 
exceptional, but part of a continuous 
decline is shown by the figures of the two 
denominations for which I have obtained 
exact statistics for several 
years. Thus the Congregationalists’ losses 
during the past four years have been 
1,587, 1,700, 381, 1,940; an average of 
1,400 per annum. The Baptist losses 
during the same period were 3,775, 2,500, 
101, 2,613; an average of 2,250 per 
annum. To go back over a yet longer 
period, or to refer to other bodies, would 
be, I believe, to see the same thing re- 
peated on a more extended scale. That 
there is a decline, fairly steady, and con- 
tinuing for a period of years past, 18 a 
conclusion that I fear there is no avoiding. 


II.—THE CAUSES. 


The causes are many; they are not 
easy to analyse, and they combine and 
interact with one another in such curiously 


‘complicated fashion that it is difficult to 


arrange them in any sort of logical order. 
Some of them are local; some affect one 
class in the community alone; some are 
more general, affecting all classes though 
in different ways. I mention but one 
example of the local causes, namely, the 
Welsh Revival of 1905. Very large 


numbers were added to the membership of | 


the various churches in Wales as a result 
of that revival, and they have been losing 
them ever since. Much of the decline of 
the Baptists and Methodists is to be 
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accounted for as the aftermath of the 
Revival. The unusual stimulus of that 
time has had a very pronounced reaction, 
and it is doubtful whether on the whole 
-it has not done more harm than good to 
the churches. 

I pass then to the more general causes. 
It has been usual to distinguish, roughly, 
three classes in the community: the 
cultured and leisured class at the one end, 
the working class at the other, and in 
between the large and vaguely defined 
middle class. Of these, the upper class 
has, speaking generally, regarded church- 
going as largely a social function. It was 
good form to go to church, once at least— 
it was the fashion, And now the fashion, 
as fashions will, has changed. The work- 
ing class have given the church the go-by 
long since. The Daily News census of 
the London churches (taken in 1908, or 
thereabouts) showed that only 3 per cent. 
of the working classes of London went to 
church even once on a Sunday. I believe 
that the provinces may yet be able to tell 
a better state of things. But (again 
generally speaking, and not overlooking 
the many exceptions to the general rule) 
the working class as a whole have long 
since decided that the church is of no 
concern to them. They look upon it as a 
sort of convalescent home, in which very 
great attention is given to the wealthier 
patients, or as a comfortable religious club, 
just a little too respectable for them. 

For a long time past the middle class 
has provided the bulk of the clientéle of 
the churches. And one significant feature 
of the social changes of our time is that 
that class is slowly but surely tending to 
disappear. The small trader is being 
edged out by the big emporium, or the 
company with multiple shops. The smaller 
independent manuiacturer is being swal- 
lowed up by the limited company, the com- 
bine and the trust. The old division into 
three classes is becoming gradually a 
division into only two classes, the Haves 
and the Have-nots. The rich are getting 
richer and more numerous; the poor are 
(relatively, if not actually) getting poorer, 
and much more numerous; the middle 
class are disintegrating. And as they pass 
either upwards or downwards into one or 
other of the two remaining classes they 
tend to fall into the habits, already fairly 
well marked, of the class they pass into. 

Within each class, again, we must note 
various divisions and make important 
distinctions. The thoughtful and _ intel- 
lectual keep away from the churches 
because in them they find much that is 
weak and not seldom unethical, obsolete 
dogmas and sloppy sentiment. They 
prefer to read Nietzsche, or the latest 
problem novel, or to see a Stage Society 
play. And they lump all the churches 
together, without discriminating to any 
extent the comparative few that are 
rational and ethical and up to date, and 
that offer a living faith for the age. The 
less intellectual may spend their time in 
reading their Sunday paper, do a little 
work in the garden, or visit their friends. 
The more frivolously inclined seek pleasure. 
There is a manifest tendency for our 
Sunday to approximate more closely to the 
Continental Sunday, due no doubt in 
very large measure to the increased inter- 
communication with the Continent. Sun- 


day concerts and plays are available, 
kinematograph shows, art galleries and 
museums are open. The parks and open 
spaces call some into the fresh air, the 
country calls others further afield. In- 
creased travelling facilities place all these 
things within reach of everyone as never 
before. The wealthy have their motors, 
and can go for a week-end out of town, 
often to be far away from church, and dis- 
inclined to interrupt their holiday to go 
to one. The less wealthy have now 
innumerable Sunday excursions and out- 
ings by tube, tram, and motor omnibus 
such as were unknown ten years ago. And 
to many people Sunday is the one day, 
outside of Bank Holidays, that ever offers 
the opportunity of a whole day’s outing. 

Apart from all this outside competition, 
there is a good deal of inside competition 
also. Those who want some form of 
religion may seek it in Christian Science, 
in New Thought, in Spiritualism. Even 
within the churches there have arisen other 
services that compete with the usual 
public worship. The adult schools, for 
instance, 1,900 in number, and with 
100,000 ‘members. And the brotherhoods 
or P.S.A.’s, 2,000 in number, and with a 
membership of 600,000. The latter in 
particular offers the advantages of the 
church without any of its responsibilities. 
It is free and easy, applause is permitted ; 
it is cheap; it offers the benefits of slate 
clubs, coal clubs, and other benevolent 
funds. The church in which it meets is 
supported by others. I have often heard 
ministers complain that the P.S.A. has 
proved no help to their church. It took 
what it could get, but it did not shoulder 
the responsibilities of the church; it got 
its religion on the cheap. 

Again, there is to-day a great deal of 
moral enthusiasm expended outside of all 
the churches. Such causes as Women’s 
Suffrage, Socialism, and so forth, absorb a 
great amount of moral energy that would 
otherwise go to add to the effective forces 
of the churches. The energy is all there, 
but it is directed into other channels, 
because the supporters of those movements 
feel that the churches are not vitally 
enough concerned with these things. On 
the other hand, it would be folly to ignore 
the fact that there is also a slackening 
of moral enthusiasm. There is a manifest 
tendency to frivolity, an increased desire 
for luxury and easé; there is a restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction. There is also a 
distinct aversion to undertake responsi- 
bility such as is involved in church 
membership. It 7s a responsibility, and 
it 1s costly, especially so in a small church. 
There is a constant demand upon the 
powers of the members for this, that, or 
the other object. The church seems to be 
always begging for something. Worse, 
perhaps, than all else is the obvious fact 
that for many thousands of people there 
is no need felt for the church and its 
worship. They remain satisfied without it, 
or else go unsatisfied. 

There are many other causes one might 
mention ; many more, doubtless, of which 
I am ignorant. The condition of affairs 
is one deserving of the most serious con- 
sideration. But there is no occasion to 
despair. Mankind is incurably religious. 
The eclipse is only temporary. The ques- 


tion we must ask ourselves is this: are 


our church organisations and methods, 
our forms of worship, our style of preach- 
ing and teaching the right ones? - Do 
they suit the requirements of to-day as 
they did those of the last century? If 
not, how can they be altered to meet the 
changing needs of our changing times ? 


Doveias W. Rosson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE MYSTERY OF FORGETFULNESS. 


Sir,—The interesting review of ‘‘ The 
Psycho-pathology of Everyday Life’’ in 
your issue of June 20 niust have attracted 
the attention of many, and caused them 
to wonder whether Freud has really found 
the secret of those mysterious sudden 
spasms of forgetfulness to which we are 
all more or less subject. So far as can 
be done in such brief compass your reviewer 
gives an excellent idea of Freud’s theory. 
It is a theory which probably no one 
will accept at first encounter. It is only 
after months, or perhaps years, of study, 
combined with very considerable practical 
knowledge of the work of the subconscious 
in determining mental processes, that one 
realises the immense amount of truth that 
there is in Freud’s contentions. Whether 
some of his generalisations are too sweep- 
ing is at present a hotly disputed question 
which time alone can settle. 

Meantime, there are two points where 
we think the impression your reviewer 
gives of Freud’s doctrine calls for comment. 
The first is his reference to ‘‘ Freud’s 
tendency to regard every suppressed com- 
plex as sexual in tone and character, 
and the consequent implication that the 
reservoir of our subconscious self is 
decidedly thick and muddy.’’ Now 
Freud’s use of the term ‘‘ sexual’’ is 
extraordinarily wide. Within this term 
he includes practically the whole region 
of our affections, our emotional life in 
relation to others. He attributes to the 
sexual impulse activities and emotions of 
early childhood which arise in what is 
almost universally regarded as a pre-sexual 
age. Here he is probably right, and if so 
his teachings are of enormous importance 
from the point of view of education. 

Dr. Leslie Mackenzie has recently said 
in an introduction to one of Freud’s 
works, ‘‘ That the emotions of sex should 
play an enormous part in tne processes of 
analysis is to be expected; for the sex 
emotions are among the deepest, if not the 
deepest, of our nature, and colour every 
experience. From their proximate begin- 
ning in infancy—and -Freud’s theory here 
is of immense significance—to their multi- 
form derivatives in adult life, the sex 
emotions exercise an influence on every 
phase of development, and, in one form” 
or another, are themselves a normal index 
of the stages of development. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to expect that they . 
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should play a great part in the formation 
of obsessions, of fixed ideas, of perversions, 
of repressed complexes. In every civilisa- 
tion, as Freud indicates, the sex emotions 
are the most difficult to control, and 
have demanded the greatest amount of 
restraint.’? In view of these facts I 
think it can hardly be maintained that 
Freud’s theory need be. understood as 
implying any slur on the subconscious self. 

The second point is the, relation of 
Freud’s theories to free will. It is quite 
true that Freud avows himself a psycho- 
logical determinist of the most rigid 
nature. But I do not know that he any- 
where says that ‘* mechanism is all, and 
consciousness nothing.’? Indeed, his work, 
to me at least, seems to lead to the very 
opposite conclusion. A psychological de- 
terminist’ appears to be one who believes 
that no human action, however bizarre, 
is done without a motive. Impelled by 
this article of faith Freud and his school 
are introducing rationaiity and order 
into a region where rationality and order 
have long been believed to be non-existent. 
(See notably Jung’s work on ‘* Dementia 
Praecox.’’) The incomprehensible  out- 
burst, the incoherent ravings of the mad- 
man are shown to be motived in much the 
same way as the activities of his saner 
brother. Freud finds reasons for these 
actions just as he finds reasons for our 
dreams and other curious habits; but 
he does not find mechanical causes. It 
is only custom that blinds us to the fact 
that mechanical causation is essentially 
unintelligible. The psychological causa- 
tion which Freud endeavours to establish 
is essentially intelligible. We may talk 
of the psychic mechanism if we will, but 
it is a mechanism which every cure effected 
by Freud and his followers shows that 
we can learn to work. The “ free will 
enthusiasts’? we consider, have really 
no cause for quarrel with Professor Freud. 
—Yours, &c., 

MARGARET DRUMMOND. 


Edinburgh, June 24, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT. 


_ The Historic and the Inward Christ : a Study 
in Quaker Thought. The Swarthmore Lecture, 


1914. By Edward Grubb, M.A. London: 
V. Headley Bros. 1s. net. 
Mr. Epwarp Grusp’s Swarthmore 


Lecture furnishes an interesting and sug- 
gestive study of the Quaker doctrine of 
the person of Christ, represented in its 
various phases, after the first great im- 
pulse of George Fox’s testimony to the 
reality of the inward light, by the teaching 
of such diverse men as Isaac Pennington, 
Elias Hicks, and J. J. Gurney... But there 
1s more than history in the lecture. It 
makes a direct appeal to the religious 
experience of the present and especially 
to the younger members of the Society 
of Friends, that they should face the 
question: What actually is the Christ of 
inward experience? ‘‘ How can the his. 


toric and the inward Christ be held as 
one; how can that one Life, lived so long 
ago, be also the inward Light in the souls 
of all men, how can it be the hope of the 
world to-day, the well-spring of love and 
joy and power for service in Christian 
hearts ? ’” 

Mr. Grubb attempts no final answer to 
this question, but he indicates the lines on 
which, in his view, an answer must be 
sought, and it is, broadly speaking, on the 
lines of the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
and his doctrine of the Logos. ‘‘ Our 
faith as Christians and as Friends,’’ he 
says at the conclusion of the lecture, 
‘* centres in a Person: a Person who has 
always been present in the souls of men, 
the revealer of God, though unrecognised 
or dimly apprehended ; a Person who in 
the fulness of time took outward form’’ 
in the human life of Jesus, fulfilling his 
mission of salvation, and now “‘ ever lives, 
not in some far-off heaven, but in our 
midst, evermore to be the inward source 
of light and love, of power and joy, to 
those who are united to Him by faith and 
obedience ’’ (p. 83). And earlier in the 
lecture (p. 31) he has said that the centre 


of Christian faith, on its intellectual side, 


is that ‘‘ the Word became flesh,’’ that is 
to say, ‘‘that a Timeless and Omni- 
present Spirit, in some sense one with God, 
took upon Him the limitations of time and 
space and finite humanity.’’ 

There is the point at which the crucial 
question arises; can that belief, on the 
intellectual side, really be the permanent 
centre of Christian faith 2? Are we obliged 
to recognise in the circle of Christian ex- 
perience two ‘‘ timeless and omnipresent ”’ 
Spirits, of whom the second is only “‘ in 
some sense one with God,’’ and is it this 
second Spirit (Justin’s “‘ second God ’’) 
who became incarnate in Jesus, who is 
now in our midst, as the inward source of 
light and love ? We cannot think that the 
abiding fellowship of Jesus with his 
disciples, as the living Christ, is to be so 
interpreted. 

It is true that in the earliest record we 
have of a_disciple’s inward experience, 
Paul does not seem always to distinguish 
clearly between the Spirit of God and of 
Christ, ¢.g., in Romans viii.: yet ‘‘ heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ ’’ gives 
us the right guidance; and again, that 
word to the Galatians, ‘‘ When it was the 
good pleasure of God to reveal His Son 
in me.’? And when we come to the 
testimony of George Fox and his com- 
panions, the Inward Light is constantly 
identified with the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
but also with the Spirit of God, or, in 
Nayler’s phrase, ‘‘the Father of all our 
righteousness.’? But it is Fox himself 
who tells us how, when he turned in despair 
from all human teachers, he heard a Voice 
which said, ‘‘ There is one, even Jesus 
Christ, that can speak to thy condition,’’ 
and it came to him as a revelation, ‘‘ as the 
Father of life drew me to his Son by his 
Spirit.”’ 

The permanent centre of Christian faith 
must surely be in God absolutely, in the 
one Eternal Spirit, ever-present, the Source 
of all light and life, because in Him, in 
surrender to our Father’s will, must be 
the ultimate centre of all vital religious 
faith. And when we say that our sur- 


render as Christians, and our fellowship | 


that conviction all 


in the hidden life of faith, must be in 
Christ’s spirit, that is also perfectly true, 
because God has given to us this living 
fellowship with Jesus, the Christ, and the 
Inward Light, the Eternal Spirit of all 
truth, bears witness to him in the human 
heart, ‘‘ his Spirit with our spirit.’’ 

‘* Christ,’ it should always be re- 
membered, is ‘‘the Anointed One,’’ 
consecrated of God, given to the world, 
as history has proved and experience 
constantly affirms, with the highest mission 
of human enlightenment, renewal, and 
uplifting. In him we recognise the ideal 
of a true manhood, the power of the 
spirit in a true man to overcome evil with 
good, the Friend, the Inspirer, the Leader 
of our race in the true life with God. And 
when we speak of ‘‘ the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus ’’ it is not of the life or person 
of ‘‘ another God ’’ that we are thinking, 
but of the spiritual power of the human 
life, with all the grace and truth in it, 
which we recognise in Jesus, the human 
life enfolded in the Divine care, conse- 
crated to his divine mission, quickened by 
the Eternal Spirit ; and when we say ‘‘ a 
human life,’? we mean the spiritual life 
of one who is a child of God, living the 
human life here on earth in the communion 
of the Spirit of God, and with a heavenly 
destiny. 


This spirit of life was in Jesus during 
his earthly ministry and through the 
agony and triumph of the Cross. Out of 
the darkness of that conflict it was kindled 
anew in the disciples, and so Christianity 
was born. It lives again in every sincere 
disciple. 
which came through George Fox and his 
companions, and it 1s so in many a humble 
heart to-day. God ministers to us of the 
things of Jesus Christ. 


Thus ‘‘ the Christ of inward experience’’ 
is one with the historic Christ in so far as 
Jesus remains a living friend to all who 
know and learn of him, still the Leader 
in the great fellowship of the children of 
God, manifest to us in the light of Divine 
Truth, inspirer of what is best in our man- 
hood. He is the consecrated Channel of 
Divine Grace, but he is not the Source. 
And we must never forget that what makes 
Jesus ‘‘ the Christ ’’ now in our fellowship 
with him, and in our discipleship, as in the 
days of his earthly ministry and of the 
first testimony of the disciples to the risen 
Christ, is that other presence of the Holiest, 
the Eternal Spirit, Quickener, Enlightener, 
and Sustainer of all living souls. In God, 
and with God, surrendered with Jesus to 
our Father’s will, we understand the 
truth and enter into life. In the light of 
Christian doctrine 
must be tested and all Christian experience 
interpreted. Ves De 
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Five more volumes of the Home Uni- 
versity Library will be published by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate next Tuesday. The 
editors are to be congratulated upon the 
twelfth issue of this successful series, 
which brings the number of volumes up to 
ninety-five. The new set comprises “ The 
Alps,’ by Mr. Arnold Lunn; ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Literature,’’ by Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son, M.P.; and ‘‘ The Renaissance,’’ by 
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It was so at the great awakening » 


JULY 4, 1914. 


Miss Edith Sichel, Professor W. R. 
Shepherd gives a timely account of the 
twenty republics of ‘‘ Central and South 
America,’’ and Dr. R. H. Charles, Canon of 
Westminster, in a detailed examination of 
the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writ- 
ings, deals with the subject of ‘‘ Religious 
Development between the Old. and the 
New Testaments.”’ 


Messrs. Epwarp ARNOLD will publish 


shortly a translation by Mr. W. B. Drum- 


mond, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P., of ‘‘ Mentally 
Defective Children,’’ by Alfred Binet and 
Dr. Simon, with an appendix containing 
the Binet-Simon tests of intelligence by 
Miss Margaret Drummond, M.A., and an 
introduction by Professor A. Darroch. 
This book should be of practical value to 
students of psychology, to teachers and 
students training as teachers, and to all 


~ who are concerned in the working of the 


Mental Deficiency Act. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CAMBRIDGE University Press :—Cambridge 


Bible: Genesis. 4s. 6d. net. 

ALEXANDER Morine, Lrp.:—Songs and 
Wings: Isa J. Postgate. 2s. 6d. net. 

THe Satnt CATHERINE Press :—Pride of 
Body : Hugh de Sélincourt. Is. net. 

Messrs. Warts & Co.:—The Meaning of 
Marriage: G. Spiller. 1s. net. The Life of 


James Thomson: Henry S. Salt. 2s. 6d. net. 
Some Religious Terms Simply Defined: E. L. 


Marsden. 3d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
The Hibbert Journal, The Quest, Contem- 
porary Review, Nineteenth Century, British 


Review, The Cornhill, Review of Theology and 
Philosophy. ~ 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE FAIRY WORKERS. 


Il. 


As I said last week, Puck was quite 
troubled when he saw how sad Titania 
was about the beautiful valley which had 
been destroyed, so he flew to the snow 
fairies. They were quite willing to help, 
and down they danced all night, millions 
of them, and still others came all day. 
When the moon shone out Puck went to 
fetch Titania, and you cannot think how 
joyful she and all her people were as they 
saw the glistening white blanket cover- 
ing all the dirt and rubbish. How they 
danced! When the moon went they 
danced under the starlight, till at day- 
break they went to hide. But when the 
sun came out he sent his beams to carry 
off the snow fairies, who were wanted to 
make some of those dear little white clouds 
we love to see, and so Over-the-wall was 
left all bare and ugly again, and Titania 
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was so sad that even her wings became 
limp. 

Now there was one tiny brown sprite, 
hardly larger than a pin’s point, who 
longed to serve her Queen. ‘‘I will 
make the valley beautiful again,’’ she said. 
She spoke so softly that only her sisters 
near her heard. And if the others had 
heard I fear they would have thought her 
too little and plain to be much good. 
The sisters whispered to their relations, 
and all promised to help. They were 
quite a long way from the ugly valley, 
but they managed to get a ride on a great 
wagon of hay. When it reached the new 
street they whispered to the wind, and he 
carried them to Over-the-wall with a puff. 
They were rather frightened when they 
saw the dusty, desolate place, but they 
bravely began to work at once. Each 
settled in a wee hole, and, putting her feet 
firmly into the soil, shot tiny green 
arms out of her brown coat. They drank 
the rain, and the sun cheered them with 
his warm, bright rays, and day by day 
their arms grew longer and greener. The 
birds told their friends who had stayed 
behind what they were trying to do, and 
hundreds of them came flying to Over-the- 
wall by the next breeze, and dropped 
down, and with their waving green arms 
helped to cover the bareness. 

By and by Titania came that way again. 
She really did not mean to do so, but 
it was the shortest way to the Midsummer 
night hills, and she forgot about the 
ugliness till she saw the wooden wall. 

“We will fly over it very quickly,’’ 
she said. The moon was making it almost 
as bright as daylight, and lighted up the 
little fairies which now covered the rubbish 
heaps and broken bricks with their waving 
green arms. ‘Titania opened her eyes 
with surprise at the change. 

** Well done, my brave busy Grass 
fairies,’’ she said, ‘‘ you have done noble 
work. You have changed ugliness into 
beauty.’ And she commanded her mes- 
sengers to call the rest to hold their 
midsummer-night revels there. 

Later on Flower fairies joined the Grass 
fairies. at their work, and people riding by 
on top of the omnibus saw Over-the-wall 
gay with golden coltsfoot and pink Willow 
herb and many other flowers, and wrote 
to the newspapers about it. One man 
heard the Grass singing its gentle little 
song, and this is what he thought it said: 


Here I come creeping, creeping every- 
where ; 
By the dusty road-side, 
On the sunny hill-side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, 
where ; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly ereeping everywhere. 


creeping every- 


Another poet calls it by a beautiful 
name. He says ‘‘ Grass is the handker- 
chief of the Lord.’’ God uses it to cover 
over ugly places ‘and make the world 
Dena 


EMMELINE Davy. 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. | 


os 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN MANCHESTER. 


THE ministers, delegates, and other 
friends of the Provincial Assembly re- 
sponded on Wednesday, June 24, in good 
numbers, to the invitation of the Cross- 
street Chapel congregation, who were 
seconded in their generous hospitality by 
a hostepf faithful helpers of the Lower 
Moseley-street Schools. The proceedings 
began with the service in Cross-street 
Chapel, when the devotions were conducted 
by the Rev. J. H. Weatherall as supporter, 
and the Rev. G. A. Payne delivered an 
impressive appeal (‘‘ O come, let us worship 
and bow down ’’) for the maintenance 
of earnest observance of fellowship in 
common prayer and praise, and especially 
for care to be given to the religious training = 
of the young people. 


Tue Business Mrrrine. 


After luncheon, the well-attended busi- 
ness meeting was held in the Memorial 
Hall. The absence of the President, the 
Rev. J. J. Wright, through sickness, was 
much deplored, and the chair was taken 
by Mr. J. Wigley, ex-president, who asked 
the meeting to express its deep sense of 
loss at the death of Mr. Charles Wright, 
the brother of the President. This was 
done by silent resolution, all standing. 
After the reading of the roll by the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, an address was delivered. 
by the Rev. J. E. Odgers, D.D., of Oxford. 

In the course of this, Dr. Odgers te- 
viewed the theological tendencies of 
the present time, and referred specially 
to the question of divinity degrees, the 
work and influence of Manchester College, 
the recent petition of the theological 
faculties of Oxford and Cambridge pray- 
ing for the relief of candidates for Holy 
Orders from the necessity of declaring that 
they believed unfeignedly all the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the difficulty which still exists in 
regard to the revision of the Athanasian 
Creed. Going on to speak of the Kikuyu 
controversy, “he said that never since 
1841 has the Anglican Church been so 
definitely summoned to declare that. it 
was not Protestant and could have no 
communion with Protestants. In_ that 
year, John Henry Newman protested that 
to admit maintainers of heresy to com- 
munion without formal renunciation of 
their errors went far towards a recognition 
of heresy, adding that Lutheranism and 
Calvinism were heresies repugnant to 
Scripture and anathematised by East as 
well as West. As a result of the action of 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, the question has 
arisen, Has the Church of England moved , 
so far in anti-Reformation sympathies 
that every one of her elergy who ranks 
himself as a Protestant is to be edged out 
of her service ? This is to reverse history. 
We know the part that the Reformers 
played, and how the Church of England 
was moved by the massacre-of St. Bir: 
tholomew, and how the British Ambassa- 
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dor, when Protestant services were for-; France and Russia against the Triple 


bidden in Paris, used to go up the river 
to attend such services at Charenton, 
where they were permitted. The inter- 
vention of Bishop Gore has made the 
whole question a most critical one. He 
has declared that the episcopate is of the 
essence of the Church, holding the basis 
of Anglican fellowship to be literal belief 
in the language of the creeds. The denier 
‘* cannot legitimately, or with due regard 
to public sincerity, retain his position as 
an officer in a church which requires of 
its officers the constant recitation of the 
Creeds.’? This perpetually being judged 
by others as to what is conscientious and 
what is not made one thankful to be 
attached to a religious communion in 
which a man is not arraigned by superiors, 
or taunted by equals, as to the profession 
of individual faith. ‘‘I have a belief,’’ 
said Dr. Odgers, ‘‘ a hope long deferred, 
in the possibility of a comprehensive 
national Church, even as Martineau had, 
even as J. M. Thompson now has, but 
nothing makes for it unless it be the stand 
that is being taken by the most eminent 
theologians of the Universities against 
the narrow and sectarian desire of the 
majority of the English clergy to lead the 
nation back to medieval observance and 
unquestioning subservience.”’ 

The subject of the historical Christ, 
which has received so much attention, 
was next dealt with, the two main theories 
of the group of writers who deny the 
personal existence of Jesus being sum- 
marised, and students were referred to 
Dr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ The Historical Jesus 
and the Theological Christ.’’ Dr. Odgers 
concluded by drawing attention to the 
recent interesting investigations among 
the early Babylonian tablets disinterred 
at Nippur. A pre-Semitic account of the 
Deluge is described as ‘‘ clearly the original 
of that preserved in the book of Genesis.’’ 
The same tablet, the inscriptions on 
which are in Sumerian (a cuneiform alpha- 
bet of the pre-Semitic inhabitants of 
Babylonia) contains a reference to the 
Fall of Man. This is the first reference 
to the Fall that has been found in Baby- 
lonian literature. But it is Noah and not 
Adam who is tempted and falls, and the 
tree is the cassia, the most important of 
all the medicinal plants of antiquity and 
hence may have arisen the notion of the 
cassia as a tree giving eternal life. 

At the close of his address Dr. Odgers 
warmly commended to the notice of the 
meeting what he called the truly apostolic 
letter to the churches to be found in the 
report, under the title ‘‘ The Revival of 
Religion in our Churches,’’ which was 
reprinted in Tue Inquirer on June 27. 

The meeting was then invited to con- 
sider the reports of the Committee on 
missionary work and public questions, by 
the Rev. J. Morley Mills and Mr. T. Fletcher 
Robinson respectively. ; 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson moved the 
following resolution on behalf of the 


Committee :—‘‘ That this Assembly views. 


with alarm the inordinate growth of arma- 
ments, due to the rivalry in naval con- 
struction between England and Germany. 
That this Assembly, believing that the 
cause is found in the entrance of England 
into the arena of European politics, 
ranging herself in the Entente Cordiale with 


Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy, 
calls upon His Majesty’s Government to 
release the nation from such entanglements. 
That this Assembly finds new hope for the 
diminution of naval rivalry between Eng- 
land and Germany in the speech of Sir 
Edward Grey holding out promises of the 
abolition of the right of capture of private 
property at sea; that it finds the ultimate 
solution in the substitution of international 
arbitration for the arbitrament of war.”’ 

Mr. Dowson in support of this resolution 
gave a comprehensive sketch of European 
history as it had unfolded during his 
lifetime, and pointed to the emergence of 
new facts which now gave him great hopes. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. P. M. 
Oliver, the prospective Liberal candidate 
for the Knutsford division. The Rev. C. J. 
Street objected to the implication that the 
Entente Cordiale was the cause of the 
present situation, and moved to replace 
the second clause by the words ‘‘ That 
this Assembly calls upon His Majesty’s 
Government to endeavour to bring about a 
good understanding with Germany, as it 
has done with France and Russia.” Mr. 
G. G. Armstrong said he believed we had 
gone astray, not by having an Entente 
but by misusing it, and he asked Mr. 
Dowson to meet the point raised by using 
the words ‘‘ one cause ’’ instead of “* the 
cause,’’ and omitting the reference to the 
Entente Cordiale. Mr. Dowson agreed to 
this, and the motion was accepted, Mr. 
Street’s amendment, which was voted upon, 
being lost. 

The following resolution on the Principle 
of the Living Wage was moved by the 
Chairman, and seconded by the Rev. W. 
Whitaker, who pointed to the great change 
in public opinion on the question in recent 
years :—‘* That holding as Christians that 
the individual life of every person is 
sacred, and that it is therefore intolerable 
for any department of our industry to 
be carried on under conditions which 
involve the misery and want of the labourer, 
we believe it to be the fundamental 
Christian principle of wages that the first 
charge upon any industry should be the 
proper maintenance of the labourer ; and 
we therefore declare our adhesion to the 
principle of the living wage, and pledge 
ourselves to co-operate in promoting its 
extended application in whatever way we 
can, both by our prayers and by our 
private and public action.’’ This was 
carried unanimously. 

The officers for the year were then 
elected, Mr. Albert Nicholson being elected 
President, and Mr. John Dendy again 
appointed Treasurer, and the Revs. H. E. 
Dowson and N. Anderton secretaries. The 
Rev. H. Bodell Smith was elected supporter 
for next year. 


Eventne Meetine, 


The evening meeting was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Mr. G. Rayner Wood in 
the chair. The Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, 
who responded to the vote of thanks for 
hospitality shown to the delegates and 
visitors, touched lightly upon the petur- 
bation of many minds in Manchester 
owing to unfounded rumours about Crogs- 
street Chapel. The Chairman, in his 
opening remarks, spoke of the revival of 
interest in the grand old edifice and of the 


success which had attended the efforts of 
Mr. Thomas in chapel and school, and 
expressed the hope that the Provincial 
Assembly would again, after a term of 
years, meet in Cross-street Chapel. He 
added that they happened to have met 
together on the 220th anniversary of the 
first serivce in the chapel. 

The Rev. R. Travers Herford then 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The Modern 
Peril to Religion,’’ in the course of which 
he said that thirty years ago the danger 
to religion was agnosticism. Now the 
chief danger to religion is that no one 
cares to attack it. There is not the same 
sense, now, that religion matters. There is, 
for example, increasing difficulty in getting 
workers for the Sunday school. Great 
numbers of people do not care to know 
what the serious thought of the day is, 
or who are the chief leaders. To what 
is this due? (1) It is partly the backwash 
of agnosticism. Large numbers of people 
of the present generation have grown up 
without any definite impressions as to 
religion, because their parents were them- 
selves uncertain about it, and not able 
to give any direction. (2) It is partly due 
to the increased strain of life and the 
increase of amusements which attempt 
to relieve it. We ought not to condemn 
this, but rather to counteract it by giving 
greater attention to the necd of quiet 
thought, careful allotment of times for 
meditation and regular methods of earnest 
prayer. (3) There is the tendency to 
break away from authority in every de- 
partment of life. This movement has its 
roots far back in the sixteenth century, 
and is in essence deeply religious. Its 
ultimate results, as distinct from its 
temporary disadvantages, will be good. 
(4) Social reform has become a competitor 
with religion. It is not religion, although 
it is associated with it, and although many 
earnest men practically make it into a 
religion. These two are really the two 
sides of one reality. Social reform is 
unconscious religion. If we are true to 
the best on both these lines, they will 
ultimately come to a deep and profoundly 
helpful agreement. 

Dr. G. Jessel, M.A., M.B., of Atherton, 
spoke on ‘‘ Religion and Social Progress.” 
The awakening of a social consciousness 
is one of the great marks of our time, he 
said, but we must understand that the 
aim of this is not mere worldly prosperity. 
People often speak as if discontent were 
something new. It is perennial. It 
comes in waves or cycles, and the material 
objects it aims at are nearly always 
attained. Yet can we say that humanity 
is really better as a result? In making 
our estimates in reply to such questions 
we do not pay enough regard to the moral 
and spiritual side of our being. Neither 
riches nor poverty creates a monopoly 
of virtue or vice in any class. Legislation 
is potent and necessary, but if we are 
to make progress, more advantage must 


be taken of the good things already pro- | 


vided by legislation, such as the Housing 


Acts and the Food and Drugs Acts. - 


After all, the best social work that is being 
done is of the type that we see in our. 
Domestic Mission. 

Principal S. H. Mellone was to have 
spoken on ‘‘ What is Progress in Re- 
ligion ? ’’ but was detained at Edinburgh 
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and unable to be present. The Rev. H. 
E. Dowson stepped into the breach, and 
delighted the meeting with racy and 
- moving reminiscences drawn from his 
long ministry. 


GERMAN NOTES. 


An APPRECIATION OF WELLHAUSEN— 
GERMAN ECCLESIASTICS AND CREMATION 
—-UNION OF GERMAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Young ProrpLeE—A Successor to Dr. 
TRAUB. 


Jutius WELLHAUSEN celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on May 17, in the old 
and distinguished University town of 
Gottingen. The following is from an 
article by Hissfeld, which has appeared in 
the Protestantenblatt : ‘‘ He is well known 
by theologians, and the friends of the Old 
Testament revere him. Yet his name is 
little known by the public. He would not 
have it otherwise; he ever kept himself 
separate from party strife, and from the 
clash of opinions in State and Church. 
Not that he is not fully abreast of the 
times—if you attend his lectures you are 
astonished by flashes of insight which 
throw a vivid light on the questions of the 
day. His lectures and his literary activity 
are sufficient for him. Nor has he ever 
written ‘ popular’ books. 

‘* Wellhausen is simple and homely ; 
you would hardly take the tall, broad- 
- shouldered man, as he passes you in the 
street, for a scholar of world-wide fame. 
1f, however, you look closer at the powerful 
head and high forehead you wonder who 
this can be. His manner of lecturing is 
equally homely and simple. There is 
nothing attractive in the form of his 
addresses. Although he has notes on his 
desk he rarely uses them, and yet he 
speaks with head bent low just as if there 
were no audience present. He is so deaf 
that he cannot hear the bell which 
announces the end of the lecture, so he has 
asked the students to show their impatience 
if he goes on too long, and not infrequently 
one of them has to hold a watch under his 
very eyes. Then he gathers up his papers 
with a smile and departs. This lack of 
form probably explains the unpopularity 
of his lectures. One has to look beyond 
mere form, and be alert to catch the spirit 
of his addresses, and the ordinary student 
does not always rise to this. 

‘* Nor had he ever much social inter- 
course with his students. Yet if one goes 
to him one finds a willing ear and ready 
response. One day a student, who had 
consulted him about some research work 
he was engaged in, was surprised to sce 
Wellhausen at the door of his lodgings 
with a large parcel of books under his arm 
—books that had been taken from the 
Professor’s own shelves. 

‘* This quiet, modest man is one of the 
greatest, not only amongst theologians, 
but amongst men of science. One of his 
students who died recently, Rudolf Smend, 
said of him: ‘He has the kind of mind 
which appears once in a century. And 
Mommsen estimated his labours in the 
field of Israelitic history as the greatest 
deed of the 19th century. Another who 
learnt from Wellhausen, and is now one of 
the foremost of Old Testament scholars, 
compared him to a giant who, with mighty 


strokes, cleared a path through the primi- 
tive forest. The task of our time is to widen 
this path, and to clear away obstructions 
until there is a broad and even roadway.’’ 
* x 
* 

It is difficult to understand the attitude 
of some of the ecclesiastical bodies in 
Germany towards cremation. The Bran- 
denburg Consistory has issued the following 
note on the placing of urns in cemeteries : 
“‘The evangelical. Oberkirchenrat has 
already, in 1903, declared that consistories, 
who are the authorities appointed to pre- 
serve Christian customs and regulations, 
should have the right to decide whether 
it is desirable to allow urns to be buried in 
the cemeteries—of course guictly and with- 
out any church service. It is well to hold 
fast to this decision, and, in addition, not 
to allow urns containing ashes to be 
exposed to view, even when a part of the 
cemetery has been set apart for this pur- 
pose, because of the religious sentiments of 
the majority who are opposed to cremation. 
An urn, therefore, must be buried in a 
grave, and may only be placed in a special 
building if it be deposited within a closed 
space. It is the duty of the Church to 
preserve the custom of earth-burial, which 
is sauctified by the Christian sentiment of 
the people. The erection of a building for 
the reception of urns cannot be sanctioned 
in a Christian burial-ground.’’ 

* 


From May 24 to 27 a large gathering of 
members of the various associations con- 
nected with the Union of German Associa- 
tions of Young People met within the 
hospitable walls of Cologne. The prepara- 
tions for the meetings were in the hands of 
an executive committee composed of many 
distinguished persons, amongst whom were 
the Burgomaster and the Commandant of 
Cologne. Herr Dietz, the gifted organiser 
of the Youth of Cologne, was foremost in 
arranging a programine which ensured the 
success of the meetings, and which was 
drawn up with speeial consideration for 
the young people who were coming in 
large numbers to the famous town on the 
Rhine. The proceedings opened with 
Olympic games in the arena of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. The excellent 
display; and the numbers that took part 
in it, showed that the Union realises 
that a sound mind requires a sound 
body. Pfarrer Spechmann preached the 
festival sermon in the hall of the 
Exhibition. A reception concluded the 
first day’s proceedings, the young people 
themselves being responsible for an excel- 
lent programme. During the next two 
days the older members met for serious 
work, while the others spent their time 
mostly in sight-seeing. Pastor Dehn, of 
Berlin, speaking from personal experience, 
referred in moving words to the moral, 
spiritual, and physical misery resulting 
from the want of light, air, and space. 
The working people of his district, Moabit, 
live a cramped existence in two or three- 
roomed tenements. Exaggerated class- 
feeling, and the absence of a real home 
sentiment, produce an utterly anti-social 
spirit, which is without reverence for any 
of the deeper meanings of life. The young 
cannot be helped by merely providing 
clubs for amusement ; they want the help 
of educated men and women who are 
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ready to give of their best, men and women 
who are filled with a truly religious spirit. 
Professor Péhiman, of Niirnberg, spoke of 
the work amongst the young people of the 
middle classes, and emphasised the need of 
harmony between the work of the schools 
and outside agencies. Another speaker, 
Walter Classen, had some sensible things to 
say about sport, and pleaded that, although 
games may easily become tainted with the 
vice of gambling, they, together with gym- 
nastics, not only strengthen the muscles 
but are the means of fostering and further- 
ing the power of reasoning, the feeling of 
comradeship, and the sense of social duty. 
The young girls had an evening to them- 
selves, for which they made excellent 
arrangements. Pfarrer Zurheller (Frank- 
furt), ina bright and warm-hearted address, 
spoke of the great change which had taken 
place in the position of girls and women, 
many of whom are engaged in the economic 
struggle. To the old saying ‘* Honour the 
women ’’ we must, he said, add ‘‘ Give 
them their due as workers and wage- 
earners.’’ The meetings closed with an 
excursion to the Seven Mountains. 
* 


ANoTHER election has taken place at 
Dortmund. Pastor Kappus, of Wiener- 
Neustadt, has been chosen to succeed 
Dr. Traub. Will the choice be approved 
by the Consistory ? 


PRESENTATION TO THE REV. 
F. H. JONES. 


Av the usual quarterly business meeting 
of Dr. Williams’ trustees on June 25, a 
letter, signed by the 23 trustees, express- 
ing warm appreciation of the Rev. F. H. 
Jones’ services, now brought to a close 
through his retirement, as Librarian and 
Secretary, was presented to him, At the 
dinner after the meeting the chairman 
also presented Mr. Jones with a purse 
containing 100 guineas, and a copy: of 
the Dictionary of National Biography 
subscribed for by 638 readers and other 
friends connected with Dr. Williams’ 
Library. The letter was as follows :-— 

Dr. Wiliams’ Lnbrary, 
June 25, 1914. 
To the Rev. Francis Henry Jones, Libra- 
tian and Secretary to the Trustees of 
the late Rev. Dr. Daniel Williams. 

Dear Mr. Jonzes,—-As the moment of 
our farewell to you as our Secretary and 
Librarian approaches and we look back 
on your long connection with the Trust, 
we feel that our relations have been so 
easy and informal that a set address seems 
out of keeping. And yet we cannot let 
you slip away from us without some 
words of appreciation and recognition. 

Only three of us have accompanied you 
through the whole of your course, but all 
of us have received the same general 
impression of the characteristics of your 
work, and what the Trustees of long 
standing know the others understand and 
feel. 

To escape the dead hand of the Founder 
and yet to be loyal to his living spirit, to 
be faithful to the purpose of a trust 
while making its methods plastic, to secure 
businesslike precision and effectiveness in 
the detail of administration and yet to 
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retain the human and personal touch 
should be the ideal of every body of 
Trustees. You have not only helped us 
to realise this ideal, you have constantly 
inspired us to attain it. 

When you became our Librarian we did 
not foresee the wonderful expansion which 
your enterprise would give to the Library, 
or the valued place it would take amongst 
the resources of theological students and 
of alk classes of serious readers. How 
many students have been indebted to your 
varied knowledge of books and to your 
unfailing courtesy and desire to help, 
you yourself can hardly know. But the 
acknowledgments received again and 
again show how sincere and widespread is 
the appreciation of the service you have 
rendered. 

We have all been impressed by your 
knowledge of affairs, your insight into 
business principles, and your command of 
detail, and few of us could have suspected, 
had we not known, that your previous 
training had been entirely that of a student 
of philosophy and letters and ‘‘ a preacher 
of the word,’’ and that you had never 
gone through any business drill or sat at 
an office table until you entered our service. 

It is this remarkable combination of 
qualifications, not often united, making 
you equally at home when discussing the 
place of a book in the literature of its 
subject or the details of an agricultural 
holding in Wales, when advising upon 
the prospects of a city property or upon 
the best way to make our Scholarships 
bear upon the programmes of the theo- 
logical _colleges, when dealing with the 
mechanism of the library itself or the needs 
and deserts of the widows and struggling 
preachers whose personal history you 
followed so kindly and so closely, or the 
applications for a grant of ‘“ good books ”’ 
for any of a hundred different purposes— 
it is this versatility, combined with con- 
scientious thoroughness, that has been the 
cause of the gradual concentration of 
offices in your hands resulting in a unity 
of administration of the highest value 
to the Trust. 

But we must not leave unsaid what we 
most want to say. Asa body of Trustees, 
though no doubt a compact company 
with common principles and common 
traditions, we still have individuality of 
mind and purpese and on _ occasions 
divergence of views strongly held and 
expressed. Your wide knowledge and 
large sympathy have been most helpful 
in holding us together and giving coherence 
to our work. You have brought all our 
talents, such as they are, into play, and, 
though you have never been afraid of 
intervening with potent word and influ- 
ence when necessary, you have always 
unreservedly accepted the decisions of the 
common voice and followed cheerfully and 
loyally where you could not lead ; so that 
in the end we may even on occasions have 
found ourselves, because you always knew 
the way, just where you were guiding us. 

Your memory will be green so long as 
any of us remain on the Trust, and the 
traditions of your stewardship will, we 
hope, survive to the end of that ‘‘ two 
thousand years ’? beyond which eschato- 
logy itself has not leave to speculate. 

_ And now that we take our leave of you 
in your official capacity we are glad to 
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think of you as one who will be no longer 
‘‘ ministering to tables ’’ and to whom 
we may turn for help when needed, and 
we hope that you may yet enjoy many 
years of quiet happiness in which the 
experience gained in the service of the 
Trust may fructify for a still wider circle 
of beneficiaries. 

We are, dear Mr. Jones, your affectionate 
friends and fellow workers, 

(Here follow the Trustees’ signatures.) 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CARMARTHEN. 


CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


TuE prizes were distributed at the Pres- 
byterian College, Carmarthen, on Wednes- 
day, June 24. Dr. Dawes Hicks presided, 
and was supported by his colleagues of 
the Presbyterian Board, Dr. Tudor Jones, 
and the Rev. Bertram Lister, and by the 
secretary, Mr. G. H. Clennell. There were 
also present Dr. Talfourd Ely (examiner 
in classics), and the Rev. Park Davies 
(examiner in Biblical studies). Among 
the visitors connected with Unitarian 
churches were the Revs. John Davies, 
Allt-y-placa ; Lewis Williams, Rhydygwin ; 
T. Arthur Thomas, Llandyssul; David 
Evans, Cribin; Simon Jones, Swansea ; 
W. J. Phillips, Newton-Nottage ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gwion Jones. Two of the 
examiners, Mr. Harold Baily, of Brigg, 
and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, were un- 
fortunately unable to be present. 

The students of the College number 31, 
four of whom were reported to be sitting 
for the B.D. degree of the University of 
Wales at various stages. In the course 
of his address, the greater part of which 
dealt with the relation between democracy 
and religion, and will be found in another 
part of the paper, the Chairman referred 
to the great loss the College had sustained 
by the death of Professor Jones, who had 
served the College with singular fidelity 
and devotion for nearly forty years, and 
Dr. Price, their medical officer for nearly 
eighteen years, who had always seemed to 
him a typical example of the best traditions 
of his profession. The work of the session 
was briefly reviewed, and gratitude ex- 
pressed for the generous contribution 
towards the funds of the College made by 
the Hibbert Trustees, which has been such 
a splendid help. : 

Speeches were subsequently made by 
Dr. Tudor Jones, Mr. Clennell, Dr. Tal- 
fourd Ely, and others, and the prizes 
were distributed by Mrs. Evans, wife of the 
Principal. 


A CONFERENCE ON PORTUGUESE © 
SLAVERY. 


In view of the fact that recent inquiry 
by British Consuls confirms the allegations 
of slave-trading and slave-owning by the 
Portuguese planters of West Africa, the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society is organising a conference to eon- 
sider the situation, and especially the 
following points :—(1) What steps can be 
taken to secure a more rapid emancipation 
of the 30,000 slaves on the cocoa islands ; 
(2) The means now employed by the Por- 
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tuguese Administration to secure labourers 
for the planters; (3) What further action 
is necessary to bring home to the British 
public the responsibility imposed upon 
Great Britain by the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will preside, and will be supported by the 


{Bishop of London and members of the 


Free Church Council. Amongst those who 
have promised to be present are Lord 
Selborne, Lord Mayo, Lord Channing, Lord 
Lamington, Sir Harry Johnston, and a 
rumber of members of Parliament, in- 
cluding Lord Henry Bentinck, Lord 
Alexander Thynne, the Rt. Hon. W. H. 
Dickinson, Sir Stephen Collins, Sir J. 
Compton Rickett, Sir J. Jardine, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Mr. 
T. E. Harvey, Mr. Douglas Hall and Mr. 
J. R. MacDonald. The Conference will be 
held at the Whitehall Rooms, on Juiy 16, 
at 2.30 p.m. ; admission will be by ticket, 
which may be obtained from the offices of 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge- 
road, S.W. 


Z 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the oase of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, : 


Belfast—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held in All Souls’ Church on 
Sunday, June 21. The minister, the Rev. 
E. H. Pickering, preached morning and even- 
ing, and a floral service was held in the after- 
noon. 

Birmingham.—A meeting of teachers con- 
nected with the Midland Sunday School 
Association was held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Birmingham, on June 22. The Rev. 
J. Graham read a paper on ‘‘ The Graded 
School,’’ dealing with the methods of the 
various departments, and giving some very 
strong reasons why Unitarian schools would 
be well advised to adopt these ideas, or some 
of them. Delegates to district meetings and 
to the Whit Tuesday meeting in London sub- 
sequently gave accounts of their visits. The 
annual united service was held on Sunday 
afternoon, June 28, in the Town Hall. The 
service was conducted by the Rey. H. C. 
Hawkins (Oldbury), the Rev. C. Thrift (Bir- 
mingham) giving the address. The hall was 
well filled, all the Birmingham schools joining 
in worship. Before the service Mr. C. W. 
Perkins, city organist, gave a short recital, 
and at the end played the “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 
Horsham.—Referring to her letter of last 
week on Mark Rutherford’s connection with 
Ditchling, Miss Kensett writes :—‘* I am sorry 
to trouble you again, but I am informed on the 
best authority that Mr. Hale White did marry 
the Rev. A. Macdougal, his predecessor, not 
successor, at Ditchling, in June, 1860, coming 
down from London to do so. His official con- 
nection with the church lasted a little over a 
year, 1855-6. May I inform your readers that 
the anniversary services at Ditchling take place 
on Sunday, when the services will be conducted 
by the Rey. H. Gow? Arrangements are 
made for the provision of lunch and tea, and it 
is a good time to visit this interesting Sussex 
meeting-house.”’ i 


Ipswich: Eastern Union. — The annual 
assembly of the Eastern Union was held at 
Ipswich, on Thursday, June 18. A public 
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meeting was held in the Friars-street Church 
at noon, Mr. C. J. Notcutt presiding. The 
secretary and treasurer read the committee’s 
report and balance-sheet, and, owing to the 
absence of Miss §. 8. Dowson, the Postal 
Mission report. A report from the Sunday 
School Association was read by Mr. G. Ward. 
The treasurer: stated that the balance in hand 
of £30 was due to the principal churches in the 
Union being without. ministers, so that grants 
for special services have had to be withheld, 
as no arrangements for holding them could be 
made under existing circumstances. On the’ 
motion of Mr. G. T. Moss, seconded by Mr. R. 
J. Collett, all the reports were adopted. The 
usual votes of thanks having been passed to the 
retiring officers and committee, consisting of 
Mrs. Mottram (Norwich), the Rev. W. Birks 
(Diss), Mr. F. Perry (Norwich), the Rev. A. E. 
Rump (Hapton), Mr. W. J. Scopes (Ipswich), 
and Mr. A. M. Stevens (Norwich), these, 
together with the auditor, Mr. R. H. Mottram, 
and the secretary of the Postal Mission, Miss 
8. 8. Dowson, and the secretary pro tem. and 
treasurer, Mr. R. Hamblin, were all re-elected. 
Addresses were given by Dr. J. H. Crooker, 
the Rev. J. Harwood, and the Rev. A. Cope- 
land Bowie, and after lunch members and 
friends were conducted by Mr. F. Woolnough 
to various places of interest in the town. 
After tea a service was held in the church, the 


preacher being the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, of 
Wandsworth. 


London, Dingley-place Domestic Mission.— 
The Rev. F. Summers writes appealing for 
assistance in order that the numerous Sunday 
scholars of the Mission may have a day in the 
country as usual. All contributions will be 


gratefully received by him at 4, Durley-road, 
Stamford Hill, N. A course of health lec- 


tures is being given for women and girls at 
the Mission, and the Debating Society is having 


some good discussions. The Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held on Sunday, 
June 28, when an address was delivered 
in the afternoon by the Rey. A. H. Biggs. 
On Tuesday the Boys’ Own Brigade gave a 
display, and the prizes were distributed by 
Mr. R. P. Jones. Advantage was taken of 
the occasion by the boys to make a presenta- 
tion to Mrs. Summers. 

London, Finchley.—In connection with the 
Finchley Unitarian Church an adult school 
has been started (cpen to all over the age of 
16). Meetings are held in the small hall every 
Sunday morning from 9 o’clock to 10.30. The 


- first wedding at Granville Hall took place on 


Thursday, June 25, 1914, when Miss M. Storey 
was married to Mr. §. Ford Smith, of Man- 
chester, and in accordance with ancient custom 
the occasion was marked by the presentation 
of a Bible to the bride from the Church. 
Londen: Waithamstow. — In connection 
with the work of the Pioneer Sisters, a woman’s 
conference was held at the Unitarian Church, 
Walt amstow, on June 24, when a very help- 
ful address was given by Mrs. Blake Odgers. 
Mrs. Morgan, who paid a warm tribute to the 
work of the Sisters, conveyed the greeting of 
the Women’s Conference at Forest Gate, and 
Mrs. Rayment spoke on behalf of the Sister- 
hood at Stratford. Mr. Sorensen, as minister 
of the church, also spoke. Mrs. White pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Blake Odgers, 
which was seconded by Mrs. R. Maguire. 
Swansea: The late Mr. Morgan B. Williams. 
—wWe regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Morgan Bransby Williams, of Swansea, which 
occurred on June 21, in his 90th year. Mr. 
Williams, who was descended from the 
Cadogan family who once reigned over the 
whole of the Rhondda Valley, and was the 
son of Dr. John Morgan Williams, of Bridgend, 
was trained as a civil engineer, and was at the 
time of his death the oldest Welsh member of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers. In the course 
of a long and extensive experience he had 
played an important part in the laying down 
of some of the first railways not only in this 
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drama and translations from the Sanskirt, 
but it fell to his elder brother, the late 
Maharaja Jotindra’ Mohun ‘Tagore, to 
play a more conspicuous part in modernis- 
ing and popularising the Bengali drama; 
By means of his Academy of Music, 
and the composition, publication, and 
free distribution of many musical works, 
he succeeded in reducing Hindu melody 
to an intelligible system, and in reviving 
its cultivation, after centuries of neglect, 
among the well-to-do classes of his country- 
men. His notation system came to be 
widely adopted, and he trained the 
musicians, often inventing or making the 
instruments, by whom this music could 
be played. At the request of a London 
committee he set the words of the English 
National Anthem to 12 varieties of Indian 
melody, and also made a Bengali transla- 
tion of the Anthem, which was widely 
distributed at his expense. He was the 
first Indian to receive the degree of Doctor 
of Music, conferred by Oxford in absentia 
in 1896. 


country but on the Continent of Europe. In 
Italy he was engaged in building the Genoa 
and Voltri, the Piacenza, the Bologna and 
‘other railways; whilst from 1858 to 1868 he 
was associated with the late Sir John Hawkshaw, 
the eminent engineer, in the prospecting, 
constructing, and management of altogether 
upwards of 800 miles of railways in Russia. 
In 1870 Mr. Williams retired and settled at 
Killay House, a lovely retreat in the Clyne 
Valley overlooking Swansea Bay, and devoted 
himself actively to the administrative affairs 
of his native county. He was a Justice of 
the Peace, and in 1894-5 filled the important 
office of High Sheriff with conspicuous zeal 
and ability. An ardent Liberal and Welsh 
Nationalist, he took an active interest in 
politics, though he twice refused to stand for 
Parliament and follow the example of his 
brother, Mr Arthur J. Williams, for many 
years M.P. for South Glamorgan. He was a 
staunch Unitarian, and an ardent fighter in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 
Wakefield.—The Rev. J. Mason Bass, M.A., 
began his ministry at the Westgate Chapel, 
Wakefield, on Sunday, June 21, preaching in 
the morning on ‘‘ The Church-and the Min- 
istry,’’ and in the evening on ‘‘ Truth, 
Liberty and Religion.’’ On the following 
Wednesday a welcome meeting was held in the 
schools, Mr. W. H. Marriott, chairman of the 
trustees, presiding over a large gathering. 
Mr. A. H. Webster gave a hearty welcome 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bass on behalf of the congre- 
gation, and the Rey. R. Nicol Cross (Mill Hill) 
welcomed Mr. Bass into the Yorkshire Union. 
The Rev. Dr. Thackray (Huddersfield) also 


MAETERLINCK AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS 
INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 

Maeterlinck has been describing a recent 
visit to the ‘‘ thinking horse ”’ of Elberfeld, 
of which we have heard so much lately, 
and the animal’s intelligence has stimu- 
lated afresh the sense of wonder which his 
; patient and loving study of flowers and 
Methodist Free Church) welcomed Mr. Bass bees first awakened, As usual, he ex- 
on behalf of the other Nonconformist bodies in 


Wakefield. Mr. Thos. Rigby, of Chesham, and 
the Rey. T. B. Evans, of Heywood, spoke of his 
excellent work in Lancashire and Mr. Bass 


replied in suitable terms. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


ANIMAL SunpDAY. 

The Animals’ Guardian points out that 
Sunday, July 5, will be kept as Animal 
Sunday, and we cordially hope a large 
number of ministers, Sunday school 
teachers and parents will take this oppor- 
tunity of helping to form a more enlight- 
ened public opinion on the subject of man’s 
duty to all dumb creatures. The defeat 
of Sir Frederick Banbury’s Dog Bill, 
which every animal lover will regret, and 
the ceaseless opposition to the Plumage 
Bill which is still hampering the efforts 
of its supporters, show that a great deal 
of work remains to be done before the 
nation, as a whole, is made to realise the 
moral degradation involved in our present 
attitude towards the lower creation, and 
the “slaughter of the innocents ” at which 
too many of us connive. 


A Great Iypr1an Musician. 

The death is announced of Raja Sir 
Sourendro Mohun Tagore, Kt., O.I.E., the 
head of the distinguished Bengali family 
to which Mr. Rabindranath Tagore be- 
longs. He was regarded as the first classi- 
cal musician in India, and founded the 
Bengal Music School in 1871, and ten years 
later the Bengal Academy of Music, main- 
taining both at his own expense. LEarlier 
in his life he-had devoted himself to the 


presses himself in beautiful and suggestive 
language, and is evidently fascinated with 
the idea that horses, and all other living 
things, may possess ‘‘ a sense analogous 
to that which hes buried under the veil of 
our reason.’’ ‘* We might almost believe,” 
he says, ‘‘ that a shudder of awakening, 
never before experienced, is spreading 
itself over every living thing, that anew 
force and impatience is vivifying the 
spiritual atmosphere and is making itself 
felt in the animal world as well. A new 
word goes from mouth to mouth, and the 
same manifestations come from all corners 
of the world to force themselves upon our 
attention. It is as if the dumb and 
stubborn spirit of the universe, which has 
hidden itself in busy silence, from the 
silence of the stones, flowers, and insects 
to the silence of the stars—as if this spirit 
is at last to betray some secret, through 
which we shall learn to know it better, or 
through which it will learn to know itself.’’ 


Tue SPELLING OF THE BIBLE. 

Professor W. E. Barnes recently wrote to 
the Times advocating a revision of our spell- 
ing based on the early versions of the Bible, 
which would mean a great return towards 
phonetic spelling. It is true, he said, 
that the Authorised Version shows great 
inconsistencies in its spelling, but on the 
other hand it has the merit of preserving 
many valuable phonetic forms of words 
which are now conventionally mis-spelt. 
Thus the A.V. retained the “* anker ’’ of 
Middle English at least as late as 1648. 
After more than 300 years of use why was 
it ever given up? It still represents the 
modern pronunciation of the word, and it 
corresponds letter for letter with its German 
equivalent. What, on the other hand, is 
to be said for ‘‘ anchor’??? The Latin is 
‘* ancora ’’ without the A, and the Anglo- 
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Saxon similarly is ‘‘ ancor.’’ Again, 
four useful suggestions can be taken from 
Psalm Ixxviii. alone as printed from the 
edition of 1611 in Aldis Wright’s Hex- 
aplar Psalter. ‘‘ Beleeved ’’ avoids the 
silly confusion between ‘‘ ei ’’ and “‘ ie ’’ 
which at present we thrust upon children, 
and ‘‘ yeeres ’’ avoids the additional folly 
of making ‘‘ ea ’’ a third equivalent for 
“‘ee.’? ‘* Jelousie’’’ would save us from 
the absurdity of writing a diphthong to 
represent a short vowel. The foolish 
double J in ‘‘ marvellous ’’ was still single 
in 1611. Strange was the fate of ‘‘ re- 
ceipt ’’ (Matt. ix. 9). The Apostle sat at 
the ‘‘ receit ’’ of custom at least up to 
1648, and the connection of the word with 
its French parent ‘“‘ recette ’? was not 
obscured. Some time later a pedantic 
person inserted a p to suggest that 
‘* recette ’’ in its turn came from “* recep- 
tio.’? But are our English words, being 
intended for use, to bear two loads of 
etymology ? 


British Wives AND WIbows OF ALIENS. 

The following resolution was passed by 
the Women’s Local Government Society 
on June 18 :—‘‘ The Women’s Local Gov- 
ernment Society deeply regret that in 
Clauses 10 and 11] of the British Nationality 
and Status of Aliens Bill it should be pro- 
posed to re-enact the disabilities imposed 
in 1870 on married women and widows in 
regard to their nationality. They beg leave 
respectfully to urge upon His Majesty’s 
Ministers that such provisions must con- 
stitute a disqualification for the British- 
born wives and widows of aliens, both for 
being parochial electors and for election 
to local bodies, and even for continuing to 
serve if already elected as Councillor or 
Guardian. They deplore that at a time 
when the Government has introduced a 
Bill to render further available the services 
of married women in local governnrent the 
proposed legislation would have the oppo- 
site effect.”’ 


Tue Unirep Kincpom ALLIANCE. 

The Open-Air ‘‘ Campaign ’’ which the 
United Kingdom Alliance is conducting 
from May to September inclusive is now in 
full swing. The June list of meetings 
showed a remarkable series of nearly 150 
meetings which had been arranged to be 
held in different parts of London during 
that month. Last year 821 meetings were 
held in the open air, with an attendance 
of nearly 400,000 people, and this year an 
endeavour is being made to hold 1,000. 
This educational work is of the highest 
importance inasmuch as the Alliance is 
thus reaching ‘‘ the man in the street,’’ 
and teaching the principle of total ab- 
stinence and the truths of Temperance 
reform to many thousands of people who 
are not reached at all by the ordinary 
methods of propaganda. 


——@—___—. 


Tue chess players who have taken such 
an interest in Mr. Williams’ column may 
be glad to have a little holiday during the 
height of summer. It has been decided, 
therefore, to discontinue it for the present, 
but it will be resumed in the autumn. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


No. 50, CANNON Street, EC. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sipn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 


RENCE, Bart. 


Deputy-Chairman—F. ae A. HARDCASTLE, 
F 


LEsLiz T. Burnett. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. 


Humpurey G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 56/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 


they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 


4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 


of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 


on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 


Prospectus free. 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


low, 


TYPEWRITING. 


\ | ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 

London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 


wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, ke. 


Indistinct MS. 


work). Pupils taken. 


intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


WwW. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


‘“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” | 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rev. Sroprorp A. BRooxKE. 
Immortal Life. THroporEe PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism, Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W, 


ALE OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN! 
Hundreds of bargains. Dainty hem- 
stitched and embroidered Duchess Toilet 
Covers, with 3 Mats, 11d. Postageld. Irish 
Linen Sale Catalogue Free.—Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REAT SUMMER SALE! Special 
Bargains. Brown T willed Linen Cloths, 
lettered “Kitchen Cloth,” ready hemmed, 
5s. 9d. per dozen. Postage 4d. Irish Linen Sale 
Catalogue Free.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne; Ireland. 


Send for Catalogues 


DSi: eiderptoraes — Let, 


Board and Residence, &c. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss AxnicE E. PassavANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application, 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL and restful Holiday under 


sperially. favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 14 to 2} guineas weekly.—Send for 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. Massincuaw, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. ; 


Te LET, for the month of August, 


Furnished House between Muidenhead 
and Cookkam.. Fine prospect. One milefrom 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. & ¢.), kitchen, &c. Large garden 
£2 2s. per week.—Apply, X., INeuIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PARTMENTS, Board if required, 
overlooking Gardens and Tennis Court, 
seven minutes from Cliffs. Book Central 
Station. Good cooking. —Mrs. ANDREWS, 
viatord House, Francis-gardens, Bourne- 
mouth. 


ENSLEYDALE.—Board-Residence 


in well-appointed house.—Miss Smiru, 


_Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth, 8.0. 


Lh eee in this bracing Moor- 


land town to let, including two sitting 


'and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar- 


THOLOMEW PARKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


furnished, 

five bed, two sitting rooms; all con- 
veniences, electric light, garden; near golf, 
station, lovely views.—Apply terms, Mr. 
JOHN NICHOLSON, Lake-road. 


ELPHAM, near BOGNOR.—Fur- 
nished Bungalow, facing sea ; 4 bedrooms 
(3 double, 1 single), sitting-room, kitchen, fitted 
bathroom, indoor sanitation, large verandah ; 
gas throughout, gas cooker; good sands and 
bathing. July, 3 guineas weekly ; August, 4 ;~ 
September, 33. To Let.—Mrs. WALTERs, 
Pinecroft, Farnham, Surrey. - 


RAU GEHEIMRAT BURGER and 


daughter take a few Paying Guests at 
their comfortable home Lorenzstrasse 3, 
Weisser Hirsch bei Dresden. Splendid air, 
near pine forest, easily accessible from Dres- 
den, where they reside in winter. Educational 
facilities. Further 
LAURA PgsEL, Oak House, Bradford. 


ARTIFIGIAL TEETH (LD) BOUGHT 


We positively pay highest prices in the King- 
dom to everybody, viz.:—up to 3s. 3d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite ; £2 5s. on silver ; 
£4 7s. on gold; £8 10s. on platinum. Im- 
mediate cash or offer by return. If offer not 
accepted, parcel returned post free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed by the oldest and most reliable 
firm. Bankers, Parrs. Established 1850. 
Call or write, mentioning THe INQuIRER.— 
S. CANN & Co. 69a, Market-street, 
Manchester. 
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particulars from Miss — 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EsTaBLisHED In 1842.] 


[RuGIsTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 3759, 
New Szinrins, No. 863, 


1828. tne 1914. 


ATHEN AUM 


(For over Eighty Years the Leading Literary Journal) 


In the current issue (July 11) 
special attention is devoted to 


THEOLOGY 


Reviews of Books under the following 


headings are included :— 
Catholicity. 
The Bible and the Prayer Book. 
Practical Principles & Definitions 
Contributions to Scholarship. 


PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE.—“ This great literary journal 
is giving special attention to theology. Some time 
ago it had a supplement entirely devoted to that 
subject, and in every number there are notices of 
theological books, which are not merely full of 
knowledge, but of insightandsympathy .... 
All preachers will be grateful for such reviews.” 


Every Friday. ~ Price Sixpence. 


A Specimen Copy of the Athenzum 
will be forwarded post free upon 
request. 


The Athenaum Cffice, 11, Breams Buildings, E.C. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 


Annual Income ...  ... 
Claims Paid exceed Beate ae ses 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bow .zs, oe 
G. SHRUBSALL, } Directors. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJEOTS for July 12: 


Morning: Candidates for Kingship. 
Evening : The Over-Lord, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1914. 


Now ready for July. Price One Penny. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MONTHLY. 


A Magazine for Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious ‘Teachers, 


ence CONTENTS 
Editorial. 


Lessons for the Month: 
SOME GREAT SONGS OF THE SPIRIT: 
VY. The Soul’s Thirst for God. 


VI. The Penitent Heart. 
VII. Devout Prayer. 
VIII. The Beauty of Holiness. 


Contributors : 
Junior Department—J. Park Davies, B.A., B.D. 
Senior Department—T. P. 

Primary Department—C, T. 


Our Story Pages, 
By the Way. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Waverley Road Church, 


SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


MINISTER : 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PeTzoup, M.A. 


SCHOOL BUILDING, ORGAN, & 
CHURCH ENDOWMENT FUND. 


£3,000 Urgently Needed. 
Building Scheme 42,000, 


Donations Promised or Received. 


Congregation iy eu boo Os0 
W. Byng Kenrick, Esq. 100 0 0 
Ronald P. Jones, Esq. 100 0 0 
C. Hawksley, Hsq.... 00. 0 0 
P. Holt, Esq. 50 0 0 
B. & F. Unitarian Associa- 

tion (when £750 raised).. 50 0 0 
Donations under. £50 200 0 0 


Further donations will be gratefully received 
by the Minister, or the Treasurer, Mr. W. G. 
Wiltshire, 233, Mansel-road, Small. Heath, 
Birmingham. Sis, 


[One Penny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 

Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 

Scholarship and Entrance Examination, 
July 17. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniAN Tavpot, B.A., Honours Lond.  Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap Mistress. © 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO,— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


ERMAN Y.—BAD KREUZNACH, near 

WIESBADEN, KONIGSTR. 9. 

HigH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Thorough instruction in German, French, 
and all other subjects of advanced study. 
Practical training, comprising everything 
necessary to superintend a household. In- 
struction in light manual labour, as bookbind- 
ing, plaiting baskets, &c. Best references by 
parents of former pupils.—F or particulars and 
reference apply to Mrs. R. Blake, Yeabridge, 
South Petherton, Somerset, and to Mr. Price, 
Leicester Overdale, Letchworth Road.— 
Prospectus by the Head-mistresses, P. KEMPER, 

M. A. Kuntze (University diploma). 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


July 
12. Rev. Jonn Hunter, D.D. 
(late of Glasgow.) 
19. Do. do. 
26. Do. do, 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 
further notice. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


eee 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


——Pe = 


SUNDAY, July 12. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaaort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. Harris Croox, M.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. N. ANDERTON, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basti Martin, M.A. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AmueErst D. Tyssren, D.C.L., M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SoRENSEN; 6.30, Mr. F. G. Barrerr- 
AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Rev. GorDoN CoopEr; 7, Supply. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 
7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rey. F. Munrorp, 
B.A. ; 7, Mr. Vicror Fox. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Popz. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. A. J. 
HEALE. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 


South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- , 


road, 7, Mr. Stantry Mossop. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. G. 
BaRrretr-Ayres; 7, Mr. P. CHALK. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Jonn Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epaar Daptyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lezg, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rey. JosnpH 
H. Crooxer, D.D.; 7, Mrs. CRooKER. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dretra Evans. 


AsERSTWytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

BirMincHaM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lroyp 
THOMAS. 

Breminewam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. R. TRAvERS 
Herrorp, B.A. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hau. 

Buacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. H, Bongsu Surre, 


BournumovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll-and 6.30, Rey. H. 8. Souty. 
BricHtTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 

11 and 7, Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 
CHatTHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
CuustER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BrEoxu. 

Dean Row, 10.45, Rev. G. PEGLER. 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. CHAs. PEACH. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Eprnsurex, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exerer, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Gre Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemina VAUGHAN 3 
6.30, Rev. H. Enriztp Dowson. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Ep@ar Lockett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hou, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Keswick, Leathes Cottage, Borrowdale, 11 
a.m., Visitors welcomed to Manchester 
College Students’ service. 

LEEDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Dr. G. 
Dawes Hicks, M.A. 

Lzicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. Davis. 
LisoarRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CrRaDpDocK. 

LivEerRPoor, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8S. A. Mettor, B.A. Ph.D 

LiverpPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstons, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. H. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuestrer, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MancHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit Frowrr, M.A. 

MancueEster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. HE. W. SEALEY. 

Newoastie-on-Tynw, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hat. 

Newreort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppra. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, - Rev. 
Dr. JACKS. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

SoarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSePH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEtLIin, B.A. 

Sournampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBripes Weis, Dupuey Institurn, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StanLwortHy. 

West Krasy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roprer, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamMsDEN Batmrorrna, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA, 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrap Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srnczarra, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govarn- 
ment-street, Sundaye, 7.20 p.m. 


MARRIAGES. 

DE Brent—Daws.—On July 7, at St. 
George’s Church, Catford, Harold John de 
Brent, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., to Elsie, third 
daughter of J. E. Daws, esq., of Bourne- 
mouth. 

Gorst—HoLianp.—On_ July 2, at the 
Unitarian Church, Ullet-road, Liverpool, 
by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, M.A., Elliot 
Marcet, only son of Herbert C. Gorst, to 
Hester Gaskell, third daughter of Walter 
Holland, Carnatic Hall, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

DEATH. 

TAVENER.—On July 6,in Borrowdale, drowned 
while bathing in the Derwent, the Rev. 
Horace Ruskin Tavener, of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission, in his thirtieth year. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—— en 


ANTED for September, post of 
Governess or Governess-Companion. 
(College and University Education; abroad 
three years. Last post—eight years.)—Apply, 
Miss JuL1a Austin, Stratton, Cirencester. 


Ant O-DUTCH AGEN CY.—Holiday 
and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 


-size-parade, N.W 


ANTED, for August 26, good Cook- 
General and House-Parlourmaid; 3 in 
family ; good wages.—Apply by letter to Mrs. 
see PATERSON, 6, Thurlow-road, Hamp- 
stead. 


OTHER’S HELP wanted at once, to 


‘A help with light housework and two 
children. Wages according to experience.— 
Apply, Mrs. Barry ParKxer, Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire. 


The Fnquirer, 


SUSSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— Sede 
PeR QUARTER... ae pal beetle} 
Per Har-YERAR... coe sno 4 
Per YEAR... Rr Rtn OweO 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER ae! 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur death of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
brings a great and notable career to a 
quiet end. In one sense the end came 
nearly eight years ago, when he was 
stricken on the field and condemned for 
the rest of his days to a retirement which 
he bore with courage and patience. For 
more than forty years he filled a con- 
spicuous place in public life, and by his 
marvellous gifts of speech and organisation 
wielded a power in the community second 
to none of the men of his time. It is 
well to remember that he began his train- 
ing for public affairs as a teacher and super- 
intendent in the Church of the Messiah 
Sunday schools, Birmingham, followed by 
years of splendid service in the conduct of 
municipal business. Birmingham, to its 
credit, has never forgotten the days when 
Chamberlain, George Dixon, George Dow- 
son, and Drs. Dale and Crosskey laboured 
together and resolved to make a clean 
sweep of old‘and corrupt tradition, and 
to fashion the city after a lofty 
ideal of civic government. Chamberlain 
was the moving spirit, and it is not 
too much to say that, with the aid of 
the friends and fellow-workers he 
gathered about him, he rebuilt Birming- 
ham, and made of it a place of which its 
citizens are justly proud. Not the least 
of his services was his success in appealing 
to the educated and wealthy classes to 
come forward and take their share in the 
work, not to say the drudgery, of town 
affairs. To the end he preached the duty 
of public service in this smaller sphere 


as the best preparation for gervice in the. 


larger sphere of the State. Schools, 
art galleries, free libraries, public parks 
sprang into existence under his influence, 
and life for thousands took on a brighter 
hue. 

* * * 

Ir is not in these columns that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career as a political leader 
can be discussed. Enough to say that by 
his incisive gift of speech, by his in- 
defatigable labours, by his vigour of mind, 
and, lastly, by his magnificent courage, 
he speedily took his place in the front 
rank, to bereckoned with by every party. 
He was a formidable debater and an 
effective parliamentarian, as much dreaded 
by opponents as admired by friends. 
The younger generation can hardly realise 
that he was once as much the object of 
furious abuse by all the newspapers repre- 
senting the privileged classes as any 
politician of to-day. Mud-throwing is no 
modern accomplishment, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain had a full share of that unsavoury 


treatment. 
* * * 


Cominc. of a Unitarian stock, Mr. 
Chamberlain remained faithful to his 
family traditions unto the end. He was 
a generous supporter of the Church of the 
Messiah and of its flourishing domestic 
mission. In private life he was abundantly 
loyal to his friends, and never failed to 
respond to the appeals that were made 
to him for counsel and help. In later 
years he rendered a great service to his 
adopted city by the zeal, almost amounting 
to a moral passion, with which he devoted 
himself to the founding of the Birmingham 
University. It had long been talked 
about, and little came of the talk but 
shaking of heads at the difficulties in the 
way. In a happy day Chamberlain took 
up the idea, and, as if by magic, it was 
transformed from a dream to a reality. 
Giving freely of his own time and money, 


he laid all his friends under contribution, 
and lived to see a great seat of learning, 
which will ever be associated with his 


name, firmly established in the capital of 


the Midlands. 


Bd * * 


THE meetings in London of the First 
International New Thought Convention 
just concluded mark a considerable advance 
in the movement which claims Emerson 
for godfather and Mrs. Eddy for god- 
mother. A more astonishing juxtaposition 
of names could scarcely be imagined. 
Of the movement as a whole it may be 
said that the only original thing about 
it to-day is its doctrine of Deep Breathing 
which is to change ugliness into beauty, 
keep the aged young, and develop mental] 
sanity. As for the rest of its principles 
and doctrines they are very much the 
same familiar to Christendom for nigh 
two thousand years. Here is the official 
statement of the principles of the Con- 
vention :— 

The Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

Indwelling Presence as a source of supply, 
health, and inspiration. 

Principles of Christ as every-day rules 
of life. 

Physical, moral, and spiritual integrity. 

Peace, prosperity, and liberty for all 
within the law. 


Just where the New Thought comes in 
we cannot say. As these principles express 
the common stock of all Christian Churches 
we wish their new adherents all joy and 
success in their enterprise. But why 
start a new denomination ? 

* * * 

Tus new Hibbert Jownal is a most 
excellent, not to say brilliant, number. 
With such contributors as the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, the Rev. J. M. Thomson, 
Bertrand Russell, Canon Adderly, Drs, 
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lines. Hymns of this sort can be made 
by the mile. A good hymn must be a 
genuine lyric, and genuine lyrics are far 
beyond the gifts and powers of most of 
our rhyming bards. The want of literary 
taste on the part of congregations is 
appalling. It would seem that congrega- 
tions often sing hymns without giving a 
thought to the words they are using. 
Ministers, ind2ed, are oiten to blame. 
They find that most congregations join 
more heartily in some jingling composition, 
especially if it has a jingling tune, than in 
the finest work of Cowper, Addison, 


ing the hymns of Faber, the centenary of 
whose birth occurred on Sunday, June 28. 
It is not easy to place Faber as a hymn 
writer. Some of his work is quite beauti- 
ful—‘ Souls of men why will ye scatter,”’ 
‘“‘T worship Thee, Sweet Will of God,” 
‘Qh, it is hard to work for God.’’ On 
the other hand, several of his efforts are 
almost repulsive in their sickly sentiment 
and their use of fondling epithets when 
speaking of sacred things. The friend of 
Newman, with whom he seced_d to Rome, 
he stands for a school of thought very 


Farnell and Agar Beet, the reader knows 
that he is infor a good time. The Dean’s 
article on ‘‘ Institutionalism and Mysti- 
cism ’’ cuts clean across Professor Royce’s 
doctrine of salvation by loyalty to the 
Beloved Community, and is a plea for the 
religion of the spirit rather than the re- 
ligion of the Institution. The articles by 
A. D. M«Laren and Archibald Weir, the 
one dealing with Liberalism in the 
Lutheran Church and the other with 
Liberalism in the Anglican Church, make 
a strenuous demand for clerical veracity. 


While the writers’ sympathies are with 
men like Dr. Sanday, Mr. Thomson, and 
Pastors Jatho and Traub, they do not 
approve of their remaining in creedal 
churches and giving a symbolical inter- 
pretation of creeds which to the plain 
man is a kind of juggling with words. 
The weakness of the Broad Church party 
has always been the attempt to make 
words bear a meaning not in their plain 
grammatical sense but in some esoteric 
sense understood only by the initiated. 
There has been too often a large measure 
of justice in the charge that the priest 
and preacher was using words in one 
sense which the congregation understood 
in quite another. 


* * * 


Mr. Were comes forward with a pro- 
posal for the relief of men in the Church 
who have outgrown the faith with which 
they started their career, but who for 
various reasons cannot face the logical 
issue. He proposes that a society should 
be formed to assist.these unfortunate 
clergy who have learned too late that 
their reason cannot acquiesce in doctrines 
to which they pledged themselves in their 
undeveloped youth. Such assistance may 
take the form of inquiry, counsel, or money. 
The money and administration now devoted 
to the orthodox clergy, Mr. Weir thinks, 
could be put to better use if it obviated 
the presence of clergy who cannot minister 
to their flocks in the sense which the 
flocks consider honest and_ veracious. 
Certainly it would seem that if a fund 
could be raised for the temporary relief 
of men who for truth and conscience 
sake must resign their livings, it might 
do much to raise the standard of clerical 
veracity. But we doubt if the response 
likely to be made to an appeal for a fund 
with this object would be at all adequate. 
And, after all, it may be questioned 
whether the effort to make veracity easy 
would really be helpful to Liberal Religion. 
Truth is forwarded by those who are 
willing to suffer for it. 


* * * 


Hymns and hymn writers are pleasant 
topics for essay writers, and it is a sign 
of the day that so many of our news- 
papers found time and space for eulogis- 


hymns are not numerous. 


difficult for Liberals in religion justly to 
appreciate. It was largely a backward 
movement he and Newman championed, 
creeping from the full light of day into 
every ruined archway and darkened crypt 
of the ecclesiastical mind. Nevertheless, 
Liberals can sing many of Faber’s hymns 
with as much fervour as the highest of 


High Churchmen, since in his best moods 


he deals with the hopes and affections 
and aspirations that are common to the 
devout of every age and church. 
instructive to note that Faber’s hymns 
were first 
formist Churches of England by Mar- 
tineau. 
Prayer ’ 
place in denominational hymn books. 


It is 
introduced to the Noncon- 


Until his ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and 
appeared, Faber rarely found a 


> 


* * * 


Waar is it constitutes a good hymn ? 


Alas! it must be admitted that many 
popular favourites are not 


““ good ’’* in 
any sense of the term. The really good 
Yet we were 
delighted when not long ago, putting the 
question to a dozen different people, 
different in age and culture and sex, 
““ What in your judgment is the best 
hymn in the Engiish language? ’’ nine 
out of the twelve replied: ‘‘ O God, our 
help in ages past.’’ For dignity, repose, 
truth, feeling, truth of imagery and 
simplicity, combined with a noble ex- 
pression of faith, Watts’ hymn must ever 
take a high place. 


* * * 


Tue complaint is made that some of 
the hymns that have come from America 
and which have been made popular by 
professional revivalists are at once cheap 
and vulgar, full of mawkish sentiment 
and doggerel expression. But perhaps 
no hymnal ever contained so much doggerel 
as the first edition of ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient 
and Modern.’’ The great success of that 
book was entirely owing to its music, 
the authorities having the wisdom to 
enlist the services of the best church 
musiciansofthe time. But too many of the 
hymns were fiercely theological, written by 
men without any poetical skill or lyrical 
imagination, who were content to give 
the worshippers ba'd statements of dogma 
cut into appropriate lengths with more 
or less adequate rhymes at the end of the 


Wesley, or the stately hymn of Germany, 
so ably translated by Miss Winkworth. 
When the Sunday-school or other anniver- 
sary comes round the jingling rubbish 
carries the day, and the minister, who 
ought to know better, feels that doggerel 
is justified of her children! 


* * * 


In an article on ‘‘ Hotel Hospitality ’’ 


which appeared in the Times of last Satur- 
dy dealing with the craze for colossal and 
expensive entertainments, the writer sug- 
gests, with a touch of cynicism, the need 
of founding a society for the propagation » 
of home. 
nalia 
and suppers associated with the Ritz, 
the Savoy, and other fashionable hotels in 
London, and of the enormous dulness and 
monotony of the whole vulgar business. 
Not many of our readers, we take it» 
figure either as hosts or guests at these 
gigantic exhibitions of decadence and bore- 
dom, yet the disease they so offensively 
display runs through many sections of 
life, namely, the dislike of simple pleasures 


He speaks of the ‘‘ sad satur- 
of extravagant dinners, dances, 


2% 


and the horror of an evening spent quietly 
at home with books and the family. 
Every day must have its excitement, 
every evening its change from the in- 
sipidities of the family circle. Home 
appears to so many rather a stupid place. 
There are young people who think them- 


oe. 
ra 


selves distinctly wronged unless each day — 


brings its outing and each night some 
fresh distraction. For books, for the 
garden, for the message of the stars, for 
the beauty of a field of buttercups dancing 
in the breeze, for the peace of home—for 
all this they are out of tune. It is the 
disease Wordsworth noted: ‘‘ The world 
is too much with us ’’—‘‘ We must run 
glittering like a brook in the open sunshine, 
or we are unblest.’’ But the disease is 
more virulent now than in the poet’s 
time. We need a return to simplicity 
and sanity. Entertainment has becomeso 
costly that the home flavour and the 
personal touch are lost. We do not see 
our real friends as often as we might, 
simply because we cannot or dare not 
invite them to our house for just a homely 
meal. Homeissacrificed to show, and “we 


have given our hearts away, a sordid 


boon.’’ 
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and merciless toward whatever obstacles 
stood in his way, and he cut his path to 
the goal with an inexorable directness: 
Once haying steadily gazed on his vision, 
he sacrificed others for it with the same 
resoluteness that he sacrificed himself. 
In that sense the writer of the Memoir in 
the Birmingham Daily Post was correct 
when he wrote that ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
has never been a party man in the narrower 
sense of the word. The party he always 
regarded as a means to an end, a piece of 
mechanism. . From the beginning his 
attitude on this matter anticipated, if he 
did not actually foresee, the break up of 
parties which even in our own time has prob- 
ably not reached its fullest development.’’ 
That seem to me a just and luminous 
remark. If we can accept it in its full 
bearing we shall value as not the least of 
the high services of this statesman that he 
shattered one party after another in obe- 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
By run Rey. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


Tur churches of Birmingham meet this 
day deeply subdued by the knowledge 
that our greatest citizen has passed away 
from the number of the living. He had 
for years been in the anteroom of death, 
but that seems now to darken rather than 
lighten the tragedy of his end. 

Tam of all men among the least qualified 
to speak of him. I never saw or heard 
him. I never came personally under the 
direct and immediate spell of his magnetic 
influence. But he was a towering figure 
in contemporary politics, which none 
could escape, a man who completely won 
the heart of Birmingham, and never after- 
wards, through any change or crisis, lost 


its love or loyalty. To him, far more than 
to any single man, we trace the source of 
that spirit of civic pride and public service 
which characterises our city. On the roll 
of great English statesmen his name will 
stand among the foremost. The history 
of our Empire can never again be rendered 
intelligible without placing him among the 
few powerful personalities that have shaped 
its destiny. 

There are in this congregation many 
who knew him as a relative or friend, 
and whose grief is a personal and intimate 
one. But they will try to forget private 
sorrow in a common public loss. In some 
respects all we in this congregation feel this 
to be a domestic loss, in this sense, that he 
was a member of our sister Church of the 
Messiah and of our household of faith. He 
never disguised his religious attachment. 
He was proud of his descent from the stock 
of one of the ejected ministers of 1662. 
He boasted, in his own words, of ‘‘ a descent 
of which I am as proud as any baron may 
be of the title which he owes to the smile 
of a king, for I can claim descent from one 
of the 2,000 ejected ministers who, in the 
time of the Stuarts, left home and work 
and profit, rather than accept the State- 
made creed which it sought to force on 
them.’’ His loss comes thus peculiarly 
near to our own members. Yet to-day we 
forget this more intimate grief and mingle 
ourselves with the great multitude of 
British citizens, and think of him in his 
public character. 

His career, though outwardly a series of 
surprising reversals and changes, had its 
own inner consistency. Seen in its long 
dramatic development, we can detect the 
movement of an inflexible and almost 
Napoleonic will, drawn onward to the one 
end of Empire where at last it found its 
goal. His masterful mind was first exer- 
cised in the business enterprises into which 
he poured the amazing energy of his youth. 
Then it passed in ever-widening circles into 
the field of citizenship, then into the social 
politics of the nation, and finally into the 
world-arena of Imperial affairs. Every- 
where he ruled with indomitable force. 
He was fearless, adventurous, brilliant, 
resourceful. Those who knew him found 
him in private life amiable and fascinating, 
having, as Lord Morley said, ‘‘ a genius 
for friendship.’’ Yet he was unsparing 


A sermon preached at the Old Meeting Church, 
Birmingham, on Sunday, July 5, 1914. 


dience.to the ideal that claimed him beyond 
all shibboleths and systems—even beyond 
those to which he had once and again 


seemed irrevocably committed. | One thing 


his life seems to cry out with a clear voice 
to our modern social reformers and _poli- 
ticians: Do not be tyrannised over by 
catch-words ; do not hug too closely the 
pride of being consistent; be not afraid 
of changing your minds, or leaving your 
parties. See clearly what it is you mean, 
then give yourself to it with the ruthless 
abandonment and devotion that can 
shatter alliances, break associations, repu- 
diate traditions, alienate friends, invent 
new programmes, and construct new 
loyalties. 

Such a man must necessarily become in 
some measure an enigma. He will become 
hated by those whom he has left, suspected 
by those he has joined, misunderstood by 
nearly all; but in proportion as he has 
been sincere and true to himself from 
stage to stage, and from crisis to crisis, he 
will be a living force in the world when the 
docile hacks of party have been blown as 
froth into the void. ‘‘ I would sooner 
have the hate of any man than his con- 
tempt,’” was one of his characteristic 
remarks. And doubtless he was well 
hated, if also well beloved. Here in Bir- 
mingham we are all under the glamour of 
his name. No man was so loyally loved by 
a city as he by Birmingham. But it 
was not so everywhere. <A personality of 
his force and genius must also inspire hate. 
As water hisses and boils when it touches 
fire, so certain natures are roused to fierce 
antagonism when they touch an authorita- 
tive and commanding will. Such was his 
kindling personality. It could not leave 
men indifferent; it aroused in them an 
ardour of personal enthusiasm or a strong 
hostility. He was too fine a fighter, too 
keen and cutting a debater to expect not to 
arouse retaliation. A vivid influence like 
his had to throw all that came into contact 
with it into some kind of excitement and 
vitality, either sympathetic or hostile. 
The one thing it could not do was to leave 
men unmoved. 

But to-day the live energetic form is still, 
and all hostilities are laid aside. All heads 
are bowed in one universal respect. Those 
of us who were not of his following, even 
those of us who in our own way, however 
puny and feeble, confronted some of his 
actions with both moral and_ political 


resentment—and I must not forbear 
to class myself among these—will all join 
to-day with his most fervent admirers in 
the Empire’s tribute to one of the greatest 
of her sons. I believe that even the 
subjects of other nations who loved him 
least will honour his memory, at any rate 
as a powerful and magnificently virile 
personality. There are men, like Cromwell, 
like Napoleon, like Bismarck, to make 
a selection from three different nations, 
who concentrate upon themselves human 
admiration because of their outstanding 
genius and iron will. Altogether, apart 
from approval or disapproval, and even 
in spite of intensest moral blame, we cannot 
read of their career without feeling that they 
have conferred distinction on the human 
race, Their restless energy, their over- 
mastering ambition, their austerity, and 
concentration of will, their cold and in- 
flexible resolution—the vastness of their 
design and the magnitude of the marble 
they endeavour to hew into shape—all this 
moves men to a certain admiration which 
has little or nothing to do with ethical 
appreciation. Like some grand spectacle 
of nature—some mighty Alpine height, or 
some thundering Niagara, we look spell- 
bound, without asking whether it is good 
or beautiful. It has something of the 
overawing power that belongs to the 
extraordinary and the wonderful. Apart 
altogether from our moral estimate of the 
outstanding characters of history, we 
recognise some of them as belonging to 
these elemental and titanic forces of 
humanity. The man whom we remember 
with mourning to-day was one of these. 
He believed in himself, in his capacity to 
shape men and affairs. He had earned the 
right to that self-confidence here in Bir- 
mingham by his municipal work. It is 
almost impossible for those of us who are 
comparative strangers to the city, to 
realise what Birmingham was like before 
he touched and transformed it. The 
extent of his service is probably not known 
to the younger generation, even of our 
born citizens. Let me give a quotation 
from his own description of the state of the 
city as he found it. ‘‘ The streets them- 
selves were badly paved, they were im- 
perfectly lighted, they were only partially 
drained. The footwalks were worse than 
the streets. You had to proceed either 
in several inches of mud or in favoured 
localities you might go upon cobble stones, 
on which it was a penance to walk. The 
gas and the water belonged to private 
monopolies. Gas was supplied at an 
average rate of 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
The water was supplied by the company 
on three days in the week. - On other days 
you must either go without or you must 
take advantage of the perambulating carts 
which went round the town and which 
supplied water from polluted wells at 10s. 
per 1,000 gallons. You will not be sur- 
prised under these circumstances to know 
that in 1848 the annual mortality was 30 
in 1,000... The only wonder is that it 
was not much greater, because we read of 
whole streets from which typhus. .. scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, in their worst forms 
were never absent. We read of thousands 
of courts which were not paved, which 
were not drained, which were covered with 
pools of stagnant filth. . . The sewerage 
of the town was very partial, and in fact 
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to sum up this description it may truly be 
said that ... Birmingham, although it 
was no worse than any of the other great 
cities of the United Kingdom was a town 
in which scarcely anything had been done, 
either for the instruction or for the health, 
for the recreation, or the comfort, or the 
convenience of the artisan population.”’ 

That is his own description. It shows 
how far we have travelled sinee. It shows 
what can be done through the audacity 
and the enterprise of one man who had 
the genius for inspiring business men with 
confidence and enthusiasm. He did not 
merely sweep the citizens off their feet 
with civic patriotism, he convinced cool 
heads of the commercial soundness of his 
schemes. His civic reconstruction was 
almost a revolution in municipal socialism. 
He purchased the gas works, reduced the 
price of gas, drew from its provision a profit 
of between £30,000 and £40,000a year. He 
bought up the waterworks, laid out a 
sewage farm, and cleared some of the 
worst slum districts at the cost of a loan 
of £1,600,000, which, it has been said, will 
prove an investment that in years to come, 
when the leases fall in, will make Bir- 
mingham one of the richest corporations 
in England. 

I said he believed in his capacity to 
change men and affairs. A civic achieve- 
ment of this kind should confirm every 
idealist that it is possible to turn a great 
dream into a practical reality. When we 
see the tasks that confront us yet, when we 
are apt to despair of what seem ever- 
increasing difficulties and complications, 
when we are timid of great ventures and 
shrink from speculating in high civic ideals, 
let the name of Joseph Chamberlain strike 
a fire of courage into our hearts and put the 
iron of resolution and self-sacrifice into our 
wills. He did not believe that the clash 
and conflict of selfish interests would result 
in order and beauty, and health and joy. 
He was never in that sense an individualist 
of the laissez faire laissez aller kind. He 
was not afraid of collective interference. 
He did not believe that human society was 
a fortuitous concourse of living atoms. 
He was not content with a drift of human 
tendencies. He believed in the strong 
hand of public authority acting with 
firmness and a far foresight, and according 
to pre-arranged plans and designs. If his 
life teaches us one thing more clearly than 
another it is the lesson of courage to 
legislate and to administer for posterity ; 
never to yield to hesitations and criticisms 
dictated by fear and cowardice, but to plan 
with a frigid and calculating foresight, with 
what he himself called a ‘‘ sagacious auda- 
city,’’ for the time to come, as a landscape 
gardener anticipates the future, and then 
to work, work, and for ever work with a 
passionate energy to fulfil our designs. 

It was in accordance with this capacity 
for foresight and plan that he should give 
to patriotism a wider meaning than it had 
before. As far back as 1887 he had said: 
“I refuse to think or speak of the United 
States of America as a foreign nation,” 
and in the same speech he gave expression 
to the idea that afterwards became the 
central passion of his politics, the idea of 
the future that awaited the Angio-Saxon 
people—to quote his words: “ That 
proud, persistent, self-asserting and reso- 
lute stock, that no change of climate or 


condition can alter, and which is infallibly 
destined to be the prodominating force in 
the future history and civilisation of the 
world.”” In 1888 he dwelt again on the 
idea of confederation, and said: ‘‘ I do not 
think such a scheme impossible.” 

Whatever some of us may think of his 
subsequent development of this idea, and 
of the means advocated for its realisation, 
we shall all, I hope, see that in itself it 
possesses real moral grandeur. There is 
always a beyond to which our city leads. 
There is a beyond to which our country 
leads. There is a beyond to which Empire 
leads. I believe that God has a purpose 
and providence for the English peoples, 
as He had for Rome, for Greece, and for 
Israel. I pray that our Imperial mission may 
ever be a civilising, moralising, and peace- 
ful one. We must not abdicate from our 
high Imperial destiny, or use the word 
** Imperialism ” as if it meant only aggres- 
sion and war and annexation. I believe 
it has a higher meaning than this. I 
believe it had a higher meaning for this 
great apostle of Imperialism. In days to 
come we shall see that we have more than 
a world mission. We have a Higher- 
Worldly mission which cannot be under- 
stood or maintained, except as we believe 
that God has ‘‘ called ’’ us, and that there 
is a true sense in which we, too, are an 
“elect ’’ and a chosen people. He who 
observes the sparrows fall, and numbers the 
hairs of your head does not cause the rise 
and fall of empires for naught. We must 
fulfil His divine designs, and be the instru- 
ments of His will, or be broken in pieces as 
something unfitted for His Almighty Hand. 
When we feel that more fully than we do 
to-day we shall probably know better than 
we do to-day the fruitful part that Joseph 
Chamberlain played in quickening for good 
the wider world-consciousness of England. 
We shall see her in the centre of a divine 
destiny, and say with William Watson 
that God 


. throned her in the gateways of the’ 


world ; 

He ’stablished her on high before the 
peoples. 

He raised her as a watch tower from the 
wave ; 


He built her as a lighthouse on the waters. 

He maketh and unmaketh without end, 

And He alone, who is first and last, shall 
judge her. 


And when we think to-day of that dead 
statesman, silent and still, whom you knew 
as a flame of energy ; when we set his career 
in the midst of the solemn issues of Life 
and Death and Eternity, we see how there 
is none great except God, how, as in 
Watts’ great picture, the glory of man 
passes— 

Passes the world, 

The shield and the spear, 
The gauntlet and gage : 
Pass all the roses, 

The book of the scholar, 
The lute of the minstrel, 
The cup that was quaffed, 
The ermine of monarchs. 
Nothing abides 

Save love that we gave.* 


In that solemn world whither all poate 
whereby all is justified that is justified we 


* Rev. H. H. Johnson’s ‘‘ House of Life,” 


leave him, applying to him the words put 
jnto the mouth of a kingly soul: 


I have lived my life, and that which I 
have done 
May He within Himself make pure. 


—— 


THE LAND OF THE EAGLE, 


In an earlier book, ‘‘ The Burden of the 
Balkans,’’ written at the close of her sixth 
tour in the Balkan Peninsula, Miss Durham 
tried to describe some of the difficulties 
which the sons of Albania, ‘‘ the Land of 
the Hagle,’’ were trying to cope with in 
their heroic struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence. ‘‘ But,’’ she said, ‘‘ it would 
take a volume to enter into the endless 
subterfuges, entanglements, and shufflings 
by which the external Powers strive to gain 
their end and the Albanians to outwit 
the lot.’’ Since then the troubles of the 
Albanians have increased tenfold. -Revolt- 
ing against the policy of forcible Ottoman- 
isation, which has made the Young Turks 
almost more loathed than Abdul Hamid, 
they were speedily embroiled in the final 
outburst of racial hatreds and religious 
fanaticism which culminated in the Balkan 
War, and only learnt when it was too late 
that they had been used as pawns in a 
great political game the sordid details of 
which make shameful reading for civilised 
Christian nations. What they have been 
called upon to endure as the result of that 
terrible period of bloodshed our readers 
have already learnt from Miss Durham’s 
articles in these columns, and at the 
present moment they are still reaping, 
together with their ancient enemies, the 
Turks, and the other Balkan States whose — 
quarrels are as. interminable as their 
hatred is deep, the bitter fruits of a war 
which has settled no disputes and wiped 
out no scores whatever. ‘‘ To detail the 
mass of suffering which I myself have wit- 
nessed,’’ writes Miss Durham, ‘‘would take 
several volumes of monotonous horror ”’ ; 
and she adds, re-echoing in 1914 with far 
more intensity of feeling the words uttered 
nine years ago: ‘‘ To unravel the com- 
plicated mesh of intrigues and lies would 
be impossible. ... The present is un- 
speakably miserable. Whole districts have 
been purposely depopulated, for the aim of 
most Balkan States is, so far as possible, ~ 
to evict members of an alien race. These, 
hunted out from their lands, and robbed 
of all they possess, are appealing now 
urgently for help. Each month has so far 
brought fresh victims of racial ferocity.” 

-What a text for a Peace propagandist to 
base his arguments upon—what a revela- 
tion of the futility and wastefulness of 
war as a means of promoting the true 
welfare of a people! No one, indeed, has 
shown more clearly than Miss Durham 
in everything that she has written on this 
painful subject how foolish it is to suppose 
that any lasting good can emerge from the 
brutal and selfish struggles for supremacy 
in which rival nations engage. And it 
must be remembered that this lesson is 
enforced by one who, although she has a 
woman’s pity for suffering in every shape 


The Struggle for Scutari. By M. E. Durham, 
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and form, a woman’s passionate desire 
to make the world a sweet and wholesome 
and happy place for the little children who 
run so blithely over its ancient battle- 
fields, has also an eager and adventurous 
spirit which might well be that of a patriot 
wielding a valiant sword for the defence 
of his country. Someone has said that 
she is always the happy warrior, and no 
one who reads her latest contribution to 
the history of events in the Near East will 
be inclined to dispute that statement. 
The whole-hearted way in which she has 
espoused the cause of the Maltsors, or 
*“mountain-men,’’ against the secret 
enmity of Montenegro, which has un- 
doubtedly been guilty of a great betrayal 
of faith under the guise of friendship, 
shows her quality as a fighter; and the 
attitude which she adopted towards kings 
and princes, great generals and ministers 
of state, when they were attempting to 
enlist her sympathy and support on their 
own behalf against reason and justice, 
is by no means that of a passive resister. 
She can pursue her way quite calmly 
when bullets are ““ swishing ’’ overhead 
and shells exploding on every side; forage 
for herself and beast, and lie down in 
soaked garments on bare boards to snatch 
an hour’s heavy slumber like any hardened 
campaigner. On a night of incomparable 
magnificence ‘‘ a-rattle with rifle fire,’’ 
when she is fleeing with a wild band of 
soldiers from the Turks, her horse clam- 
bering rocks she would not have dared 
to ride over by daylight, « I kept thinking,” 
she says, ‘‘‘ This is ridiculously like a 
Book for Boys,’ and began to sing.’’ 
The words have a positively joyous ring, 
and reveal a courage, almost a gaiety, in 
the face of death which is simply amazing. 

She is no sentimentalist, either, and can 
describe scenes of horror in curt, unemo- 
tional phraseology which makes our craven 
blood run cold as we read them, nor can 
she conceal her admiration for brave, 
if headstrong, men who are by no means 
willing to knuckle under to tyrannous 
oppressors or vindictive enemies. But 
(and herein lies the difference between this 
‘*“ happy warrior ’’ and the man of war) 
her interest in the conflict she does not 
shrink from witnessing springs froma deep 
concern for the fortunes of men in a moral 
and spiritual sense, and from a passion for 
righteous dealing which is shown over and 
over again in these pages. Although in 
constant danger, she herself never carried 
arms; it was solely as a peacemaker that 
she sought to intervene, often half dead 
with fatigue and anxiety, between the 
excited insurgents and their hereditary foes 
when questions of settlement and com- 
pensation were talked about—a proceeding 
which always aroused the suspicions of the 
tribesmen. No personal animosity per- 
verted her judgment when she was trying 
to get justice done, and her mind was 
perfectly free from the selfish greed and 
fanatical frenzy which did their cruel work 
only too well as the deadly struggle went 
on. Actual war, as she witnessed it, for 
instance, from a little hill at Podgoritza, 
hearing above the booming of the guns 
the sheep bells tinkling on the plain below, 
was wildly exciting, but never quite real, 
and the part she played in it was merely 
that of a spectator, holding no brief for 
Christian or Moslem, until the wounded 


began to come in. Then her true work 
started—incessant, exhausting toil, carried 
on amidst inconceivable discomfort and 
misery, surrounded by filth, hampered 
by the lack of necessary equipment and 
capable helpers, to say nothing of food and 
clothing, and weighed down by the sick- 
ening consciousness that the suffering men 
she was trying to patch up would only go 
back to the front once more to fight and 
fall, and perhaps die in unspeakable tor- 
ment, mutilated by savage hands beyond 
recognition. That was the fight Miss Dur- 
ham waged, a fight against human misery 
and iniquity so great that even her brave 
heart almost failed her when she realised 
how little one pair of hands could do, and 
what irreparable havoc had been wrought, 
not only among the wounded, but among 
the innocent victims of war who wandered 
about, starving and homeless, and often 
in danger of massacring hordes, when the 
blood-lust had left its trail in burnt 
dwellings and ruined harvests all over the 
land. For ‘‘ no lot can be more miserable 
than that of. the luckless human beings 
who are used as live bait by ambitious 
rulers.”’ 

The glories of war have often been sung, 
but no mention of them is found in this 
book. Weare faced throughout its pages 
with nothing but stark realities, and they 
certainly lend no encouragement to 
Jingoistic sentiment. But through all the 
horrors that are calmly, almost baldly 
described by Miss Durham there sounds a 
joyous note which can always be detected 
amidst the hateful discords of life wher- 
ever loving hearts give themselves up to 
the service of mankind. It is the note of 
faith and hope. For war is destined to 
come to an end, and such revelations and 
the feelings they quicken do but bring 
nearer the day when all enlightened men 
and women, not merely a handful of 
humane people with ideas in advance of 
their time, will realise to the full its 
hideousness and brutality, and learn to 
control the selfish instincts that give birth 
to the desire to kill. Pity so profound is 
in itself a creative force, and for us the 
spectacle of this ‘“ Queen ofthe Mountain- 
men,’’ as Miss Durham is called in Albania, 
with all her natural detestation of dirt and 
disorder, and disease, and physical vio- 
lence, devoting herself month after weary 
month to the task of succouring the helpless 
and despairing in a land that has been 
made desolate indeed, is one to stir the 
heart and make one very sure of the up- 
ward progress of humanity. It is such 
clear evidence of the triumph, not merely 
of mind over matter, but of the deathless 
spirit that is in man over mind and matter 
alike, 


THE WELL-SPRING OF 
LIFE. 


WELL-spRiNG of God within me, Foun- 
tain of purity to my thoughts, Source of 
all my nobler being, River of never-ceasing 
righteousness, thou makest thine own 
channels in the desert places of my helpless 
wanderings, and bringest new thoughts to 
life beside the water-courses. 

‘O blessed Streams! O Well-spring of 


my life divine, most holy River, most 
sacred Fountain, flow thou still within me ! 

Pour on and on thy streams of righteous 
judgments. Fill all my evil channels of 
word or deed with thy divine rebuke, and 
let the force of thy hatred, thine anger, thy 
righteous indignation and contempt still 
fill all evil channels of my life with the 
strong mercy of thy chastisements. 

Let me feel ashamed in the cleansing 
floods of thy holy life flowing, flowing, ever 
flowing within me. 

Let me grow weary of wickedness beneath 
the heavy and endless pressure of thy 
Presence, pouring still and ever pouring, 
fresh and clear, pure streams of divine ‘ 
thought—the Love and the goodness of 
ae deep, clear and transparent in my 

ife. 

Let thy hfe, O blessed and loving God, 
flow evermore through mine; and give 
my inmost soul to drink for ever the 
thoughts of my God. 

Let me sit by the stream of daily 
righteousness as hour by hour the thoughts 
of my God flow through me. 

Let me stand and gaze into the river of 
God. Let all my affections be cleansed 
and purified by the waters of the river of 
the Life of God within me. 

Let me bring to this river in the soul all 
my iriends and dear ones, and all my daily 
conduct towards them. Let me stand 
with them around me by the deep well- 
spring of the lovingkindness that thou 
dost show me. 

Let me lock into the waters of thy pure 
life, my God. Let me gaze deep in thine 
eyes; let me see myself as I am. Be 
thou the mirror wherein I see and judge 
myself truly and justly and very lovingly 
hour by hour—as thou seest me, my God. 


WILFRED HarRRIS. 


SORROW AND JOY. 


As Mansoul went along the highway 
there met him Sorrow, weeping piteously. 
“‘ Oh, hear me!” she cried; “listen to my 
sad story. Darkness is over me. Happi- 
ness is gone for ever out of all the world.” 

“Come with me,” said Mansoul. 

As they went Sorrow kept on weeping 
and pouring out her plaint. Then they 
met a child carrying a cake, which it held 
to its breast wrapped in an apron. “I 
am Joy,” said the child. “May I come 
with you?” 

Mansoul took the hand of Joy, and the 
three walked on together. Sorrow, how- 
ever, protested, begging that Mansoul 
would think only of her, and saying that 
Joy was a fraud. But Joy laughed and 
said, “‘ Where can sorrow be when the sun 
is shining, and there are two larks singing 
in the blue sky, and my comrades are at 
play in the meadow, and I have a great 
cake ?” 

So neither would hear talk of the other, 
but they went on walking on either side of 
Mansoul till they came to a spring of 
bitter waters called the Fountain of 
Trouble. Then Mansoul plucked a branch 
from a tree of exceeding liveliness and 
beauty, which grew near at hand, 


and casting’it therein the waters become 
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Whereat Sorrow was moved with 
filled her flask 


sweet. 
wonder, and, stooping, 
afresh. 

“ Give us now-of thy cake,” said Man- 
soul to the child, ‘* and we will also moisten 
our lips with a few drops from the flask 
of Sorrow.” 

Then Joy -unwrapped the cake and 
divided it between them. 

Maks: 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. | 


THE DECLINE IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 
II. 


In trying to find a reason for the decline 
of public worship, it is easy to lose one’s 
way without discovering anything. There 
are so many possible reasons for the prob- 
lem that it is almost impossible to follow 
any one of them and say, if we could solve 
this our difficulties would be overcome. 
Public worship has gone out of fashion, and, 
although a multitude of explanations why 
it has gone are at hand, none of them are 
satisfactory. Reason rarely can explain 
the changing fashions of time. We are face 
to face with an undeniable fact, that there 
is a decline in church membership and the 
attendances at public worship. 

It is pointed out that the working classes 
and the intellectual classes are alienated 
from the churches; the working classes 
because they find the churches useless 
institutions for the removel of social con- 
ditions which oppress and offend them, 
the intellectual classes because they find 
the churches bound to dogmas which are 
hurtful and displeasing. We all come in 
contact with people who give these reasons 
for abstaining from public worship. Never- 
theless, they fail to account for the fact. 
There are people who find these the very 
reasons which induce them to participate 
in public worship. There are working 
people who find in church fellowship a 
means of escape from class distinctions and 
social restrictions. In most congregations 
there are overworked and underpaid men 
and women who find in our religious fellow- 
ship a sphere for the development and 
enjoyment of the social faculties which 
otherwise would be starved and uncul- 
tivated. There are also others who were 
formerly Rationalists, who have found their 
scientific studies quite unequal to the supply 
of their nature’s demand for a deeper and 
fuller experience of life. If the churches 
that are free from dogmas were successful, 
and only those in bondage to them were 
declining, then it might be said that hurtful 
doctrines account for the position; but 
such is not the case, and the explanation 
falls to the level of an excuse which covers 
up the real reason, 

There is a great deal of truth in the 
proposition that much of the paraphernalia 
connected with church organisation is dis- 
counted by the competition now offered 
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by other institutions. Our young people 
can find better facilities for mental culture 
and physical development outside the 
churches. After all, these things are merely 
the side-shows of the churches, and their 
loss of prestige in no way affects the 
essential value of public worship. Without 
doubt, many of the churches suffer from 
the incubus of officialdom. Various in- 
fluences result in the wrong men reaching 
the important places in our organisations 
and the right men being left out, but this 
is also true of other institutions which are 
successful. The influences of pushing per- 
sonalities and money interests work 
throughout society, and are not peculiar 
to religious circles. Without doubt also 
there is a disinclination on the part of men 
and women (already heavily taxed with 
responsibilities) to take on voluntary duties 
such as the obligations of church member- 
ship entail. 

But while all these things are associated 
with the problem, they none of them nor 
all of them account for it. What made the 
stalwart Unitarian of the last century is 
making the non-churchman of this. The 
orthodox religious believer of the last cen- 
tury was a pronounced bigot, and when 
under various influences he became con- 
verted he fell in love with liberty. He 
fought and suffered for his new love ; 
but just as with money it is possible to have 
too much of a good thing, so the people of 
to-day have become surfeited with liberty. 
They are inordinately fond of it. The 
modern interpretation of liberty is licence, 
and there is consequently a disinclination 
among the masses to shoulder responsi- 
bilities of any kind. This is at the bottom 
of the problem. We moderns are ener- 
vated and the churches make our religious 
exercises easy for us. The hours of 
worship are shortened, the accommodation 
for it is made comfortable, and our sub- 
scriptions are called for insmall instalments. 
It has become the primary business of an 
up-to-date church committee to devise 
easy means for the maintenance of our 
spiritual privileges. What we moderns 
need is bracing up-—and the church that 
will ultimately survive will be the one that 
persists in making rigorous demands. The 
churches are holding their first principles 
too loosely, and have too tight a grip on 
things of secondary importance. If we 
are to ultimately overcome the tendency 
of the age, we must give up catering for it. 
Ask for more and offer less. We must 
make a beginning with the organisation, 
overhaul the machinery, and place the 
first things conspicuously in the church’s 
programme. We have to persuade our 
skilled enthusiasts to pour. their enthu- 
siasms into public worship, instead of 
dissipating their energies on side-shows. 
It is a serious waste of power to employ the 
genius for organisation and enterprise in 
arranging details for a social evening while 
the Sunday services languish for lack of 
interest. Men will often spend a deal of 
time and talent in work of this kind and 
then find themselves too busy or too tired 
for the hour of worship. It cannot be 
tight for men to so wear themselves out 
with details that they are unfitted for the 
primary function of the church. A revival 
would soon be brought about if the ‘‘ edu- 
cationalist ’’ and ‘‘ social reformer ’’ 
were to employ the energy they spend on 
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platform in instructing the children in 
the Sunday school. While we are so busy 
catering for the fickle public our schools 
are being starved. 

The Sunday school is one of the big 
things of the church, and must be placed 
among the things of first importance. It 
must absorb the talents and zeal of the 
church members. We need not new agen- 
cies for work, but we do need our existing 
agencies strengthened and brought up to 
date. It is comparatively easy to get hold 
of an intelligent and enterprising business 
man to organise a social function; it is 
extremely difficult to get him to put the 
same amount of time and skill into teaching 
a class in the school. Yet a change like 
this is precisely what will have to take 
place before a revival of interest in public 
worship can happen. The brains and the 
pockets of the churches are being poured 
out to the crowds already appealed to by 
Sunday concerts and cinemas, instead of 
being used for the harder and more pro- 
fitable work of feeding God’s lambs. 

To save themselves from decline the 
churches require to be restored to a clear 
idea of what they want to do in the world. 
They are suffering from too broad a point 
of view, and have become a little bit of 
everything, and not much of anything— 
a little bit in politics; a little bit in phil- 
anthropy; a little bit in social reform ; 
a little bit in theology, teaching, praying, 
and preaching. It must be exceedingly 
difficult for an outsider to decide which a 
particular church counts chief in import- 
ance. My proposition is that the only 
hopeful way of facing the problem of public 
worship is for the churches to set themselves 
to the task of placing in their organisations 
and enterprises first things first in impor- 
tance. e 

Dr. Hunter some years ago in an address 
to a conference of Free Churches said: 
‘* It is good to hear a church praised for its 
humanitarian zeal and activity, or for its 
wise and helpful teaching and preaching, 
but the best thing that can be said of it is 
that those who tread its courts are drawn 
thither mostly by love of its prayers and 
praises, of its devotional observances and 
associations—which quicken and nourish 
holy aspiration and purpose, and are the 
channel of influences which inspire and 
hallow the life. The history of mankind 
makes it clear that what we call public 
worship is not of human invention but of 
human nature, that deeper and diviner 
nature which is ‘ begotten, not made.’ ”’ 
We ought to spend our talents and strength 
in making the Sunday services represen- 
tative of the highest thoughts and noblest 
emotions of our times. Of course, the 
churches can do good work by institutional 
and philanthropic agencies, but they 
should be secondary and not primary in 
importance, Our services must meet and 
satisfy the yearnings of the soul. There 
is little need to-day for the churches to 
supply the means for education or re- 
creation, the municipalities are doing it, 
and doing it better than we can. We want 
to concentrate our powers upon the 
spiritually stimulating and strengthening 
of men, thus fitting them for good work in 
the world, 

What men need is what men have 
always needed—spiritual power for service 
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in the everyday life. The reason why 
people are getting adrift from the churches 
is because this poweris not manifest in our 
public services. We are prone to imagine 
that right thinking or right actions are 
substitutes for spiritual power, and are 
more concerned about getting our ideas 
accepted, or our particular enterprises 
supported, than we are about getting men 
and women into a right attitude of mind 
and heart towards God and men. We 
expect the services to meet our private 
tastes, inclinations, and desires, rather 
than value them as sacred opportunities 
for communion of spirit and fellowship 
with God. We do not gather together 
to surrender ourselves to the Highest, but 
to get from the church the best sermons 
or music we can expect. We have to 
reverse the order. The church must have 
its altar restored to it. Idonot mean the 
Communion Table, but the public worship 
which demands from us ali we have and 
are, and demands it for the service of 
God. The demand of the church must be 
for absolute surrender to the will of God. 
Service must not be called for the honour 
of a denomination, or for the glory of a 


-ereed, but for the whole life-devotion of 


each man to his God. The predominant 
feature about public worship must be 
this self-surrender, and nothing else must 
be allowed to overshadow it. 


JOSEPH WILSON. 
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THE SANCTITY OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


The Sanctity of Church Music. By the Rey. 
Francis Forth, London: J. & J, Bennett. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Tue important thing in Mr. Forth’s 
book is a strong plea for founding a school 
of music specially for the benefit of the 
clergy of the Church of England. That 
ministers of religion of all denominations 
would be all the better fitted for the conduct 
of public worship if they had a sufficient 
knowledge of music to give them an 
authoritative voice in the musical portion 


- of the services goes without saying. The 


exercise of this function would doubtless 
require a large measure of tact and con- 
sideration. Organists‘and choirs are super- 
sensitive people, and require handling 
with care. But much can be done by 
courteous suggestion and friendly con- 
sultation without falling back on authority. 
Only the minister must have knowledge, 
and the number of ministers who confess 
that they have no ear for music is appalling. 
Yet everyone knows that this is due, not 
to any natural defect, but simply to want 
of training. Many a manwho declares he 
has no ear for music can quite accurately 
distinguish the note of every bird of the air. 
By all means let us have a school of music 
for ministers of religion. 

The rest of Mr. Forth’s little book does 
not appeal to us. That there is a peculiar 
quality about Gregorian tones which gives 
them a special sanctity of their own ; that 
Early Church music of all kinds shares 
in this sanctity because it was composed 


by priests ; that organists who are Angli- 
cans are to be severely blamed when they 
accept appointments in Nonconformist 
chapels, are statements that only provoke 
amusement in any one with a gift of 
hurhour. The historical survey of church 
music given by Mr. Forth has been better 
done elsewhere. 


——— 


HomE Prayers ror Youne Proriz. By 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. Lon- 
don: Sunday School Association. 1s. 


To write prayers for children of various 
ages, from infancy to adolesence, is not 
an easy task. It requires a wide range 
of sympathy, a certain delicacy of feeling 
and touch, combined with a simplicity 
which is free from childishness. That 
Mr. Tarrant has succeeded so well ought 
to ensure for his book a place in every 
home where there are children. It sup- 
plies a long-felt want, and will be welcomed 
by many mothers. 
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Wallas. 7s. 6d. net. Greek Philosophy (Part 
I.): Jobn Burnet. 10s. net. 


Mr. JouN Murray :—The Religion of the 
Sikhs : Dorothy Field. 2s.net. The Spirit of 
Japanese Poetry: Yone Noguchi. 2s. net. 


Messrs. Wittiams & NorGatEe :—Home 
University Library, Is. net :—Elizabethan 
Literature, J. M. Robertson, M.P.; The Alps, 
Arnold Lunn, M.A.; Central and South 
America, Prof. W. R. Shepherd; Religious 
Development between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Canon R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D.; 
The Renaissance, Edith Sichel. \ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Vineyard. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A WRITING LESSON. 


WHEN we speak of a man as a good 
writer, we do not, as you all know, mean 
one who can write beautifully with a pen 
in a fine copybook style, and, as many 
printers would tell you, it is not often 
that the authors of books do write like that. 
If you go to the British Museum and see 
the way in which some of our great works 
of literature have been written, you will 
agree with me that most school teachers 
would give very low marks indeed if any 
of their pupils handed in a piece of com- 
position written so badly. Before the 
invention of printing it was very different ; 
the writers were writers in both senses, 
those that composed poems or essays 
inscribed them in a beautiful and very 
ornamental hand upon vellum, and I 
daresay you have seen some of their work. 
When printing became common, good 


handwriting was not valued so highly, 
men thought it was quite sufficient if they 
wrote just well enough for the printer to 
read, and now the invention of the type- 
writer has made a good hand still more 
rare. Yet, while it is always nice to see 
beautiful penmanship, and it is good to 
put our best into all our work, there is one 
thing more important than the method 
we use In expressing ourselves, and that is 
the message we want to give. A sentence 
of death, for instance, would not be any 
better because it was written like copper- 
plate, and I am sure you think far more of 
the loving words which are in a letter from 
your father and mother than of the lack of 
beauty in the writing. If you examined 
the manuscripts of some of the books written 
by a man like Thomas Carlyle (which you 
can see at his house in Cheyne-row, Chelsea) 
or Charles Lamb, you might perhaps say : 
‘““ Why, I could write much better than 
that,’’ and, if writing is simply making 
letters of a good shape, you would be 
quite right ; but, if it means, as it usually 
does, giving a message to the world, you 
would have to be a little more modest. 

I never remember coming across a boy 
or girl who really owned that they wrote 
badly. They do not mind it being known 
that they cannot do fractions very easily 
and that they are generally weak in 
arithmetic, but they usually admire their 
own writing. I am afraid I was the same. 
But how different that writing looks when 
we get older! About two years ago I 
happened to have returned to me a letter 
which I wrote before I was eight years old. 
I am sure I thought the handwriting was 
beautiful at the time, but what poor stuff 
it looks now! With most of us some of 
the things we have written in the records 
of our lives look just as weak, I fear. How 
I used, for instance, to love flourishes in 
my writing when I was about fifteen. I 
remember that when I first wrote in my 
father’s ledgers I used to try hard to make 
flourishes as beautiful as the accountant 
who came to check the books. I thought I 
succeeded after a lot of practice on pieces 
of scrap paper, but now when I look I can 
see there is as much difference between my 
letters and his as there was at school be- 
tween the top line of the copybook and 
my lines which followed. The fact is that 
flourishes do not make the writing a bit 
more clear, and, after all, the great object 
of writing is to be read. And it is easy to 
see every day boys and girls who are 
merely making flourishes in life; they are 
taking a great deal of trouble over things 
that are of noimportance and are sometimes 
harmful. Boys are very anxious to smoke 
as often as possible simply because they 
think it is manly, or even sometimes to 
swear because it sounds “‘ big,’’ and girls 
think of nothing but having more beau- 
tiful hair than some other girl or wearing 
a dress or perhaps a bracelet which is 
bound to attract attention. This is to 
make the mistake of those schoolboys and 
schoolgirls who, instead of keeping their 
eyes on the specimen line set them to 
copy, look only at their own lines above 
or at the way someone else is writing. The 
best plan is for us to study men like Jesus, 
whose lives have been regarded as patterns 
for hundreds of years by very large numbers 
of people. 

In learning to write we have to commence 
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right at the beginning, and most of us 
started by making pot-hooks until we grew 
tired of tracing the same forms. Man 
commenced very simply, too; probably 
he started by trying to draw a scene of 
what we should now write about, and 
hunting incidents have been found carved 
on rocks and on stags’ horns which are 
thousands of years old. In Egypt, too, 
they had a wonderful system of picture 
writing. An eye, for instance, with a 
sceptre under it meant the king, or kingly 
power, and a half circle on a horizontal 
would probably be used for the sun rising 
or setting. This kind of writing was not 
quickly done, I expect, but it was quite 
plain for the Egyptians, and I daresay it 
would be more easily read by very little child- 
ren than a printed book to-day. There is 
here a little parable for us. We cannot 
preach or write books yet, but it is quite 
possible for us to give out a lesson of love 
all the same. Cheerful looks and a kind 
smile may be quite a picture-book to 
other people, and one quite as plain for 
them to understand as anything we 
might speak or write. I have spoken at a 
number of children’s services, and I can 
still remember the faces of some boys and 
girls in services that were held years ago ; 
they were so attentive and so eager to 
listen that they were a great help to me, 
and became beautiful picture messages in 
my mind. 

Probably most of us would like very 
much to write words that would be read 
by people for hundreds of years to come, 
like the words of Shakespeare, and of some 
of the old monks whose beautiful books 
may be seen in our museums. Perhaps 
we have not very much hope of that, but 
we can at any rate see that what we do 
write would be worth reading. Let us 
take care not to write anything so terrible 
as Tom Tulliver in George Ehot’s story, 
‘*The Mill on the Floss.’ Tom’s father 
had owned a mill, but another man, by 
going to law, had been able to get it into 
his possession, and Mr. Tulliver had to be 
a servant where for years he had been mas- 
ter. So he told his son to get the great 
family Bible down one night, and to write 
**T don’t forgive Wakem, and for all I’ll 
serve him honest I wish evil may befall 
him.’’ So Tom Tulliver wrote that, and 
added a sentence to say that if he had the 
chance he would work his revenge ; and 
then he signed his name. What a terrible 
thing to write in the front of a book which 
contains so much about forgiveness, and 
tells us of Jesus asking forgiveness for his 
enemies even upon the cross! Who would 
have been glad to read those words in years 
to come? How different were the fine 
words which Captain Scott scribbled with 
his pencil in the antarctic regions, and how 
the simple story of his companions’ last 
days stirred us when we read them. 


A well-known writer has given us an 
interesting example of how a man’s name, 
written as people often write them to-day 
on castle walls or monuments, lasted far 
longer than he could ever have imag- 
ined, and was really quite useful. In the 
year of the great Revolution, 1688, a man 
named Robert Hedges went into a cave, 
now called Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, 
and cut his name, and in 1825 a Roman 
Catholic clergyman found it there and left 
a record of the appearance of the letters. 


THE INQUIRER. 


He described to what extent the letters 
had been covered by the layers of stalag- 
mite, and thus, by working a proportion 
sum, it was possible, through the action 
of that unknown man so long dead, to 
discover how very long it must have taken 
for the whole of the stalagmite floor in the 
cave to form, and how many thousands of 
years old the cave must be. A simple, 
perhaps thoughtless action, but what an 
interesting and important result! People 
may judge us by actions just as seemingly 
trivial. I remember myself for years 
thinking certain grown-ups I knew were 
very cross and unpleasant kind of people 
because of something they said to me which 
I am quite sure they could never have 
remembered. If we want to write a good 
straight line in our copy books we must 
look ahead, and take care where we are 
going, and if we want to make our lives 
of service to other people we must re- 
member that what we are writing into our 
own lives will be read by others, and 
perhaps remembered long after we have 
forgotten them. Sometimes we write with 
indelible ink so that the writing cannot be 
rubbed out, but we never know in life 
whether our mistakes at any time can be 
erased. How careful we ought to be, 
then, to make only those impressions that 
we should be glad to retain while life lasts. 
W. K. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Tue Late Mr. Josep CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue death of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
on Thursday, July 2, at his London 
residence, has removed one of the most 
dominating personalities of modern times, 
a man whose influence has had a marked 
effect. upon the destinies of the British 
Empire, though that influence began to 
diminish even before the fatal seizure 
which ended his political activities eight 
yearsago. The details of his life have been 
so fully recorded in the newspapers, and 
the importance of his work as a great 
municipal reformer and an Imperialist, 
whose dreams of Empire had a touch of 
grandeur, was so admirably summed up 
in the sermon preached last Sunday by the 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, which appears 
in this issue, that it is scarcely necessary 
to do more than briefly chronicle here the 
chief events in a career which was marked 
by some extraordinary successes, though it 
drew to a close through a long period of 
suffering and invalidism the pathos of 
which touched the hearts of his fiercest 
political enemies as well as his most devoted 
friends. 

A lifelong Unitarian, Mr. Chamberlain 
boasted that he could claim descent from 
one of the 2,000 ejected ministers who were 
driven by the Act of Uniformity in 1662 
from the Church of England. He was born 
on July 8, 1836, at 3, Grove Hill-terrace, 
Camberwell. His father, Joseph Chamber- 
Jain, senior, was a boot and shoe manu- 
facturer in the City, and the boy who bore 
the same name was the eldest of a large 
family consisting of six sons and three 
daughters. While he was still a lad they 
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all moved to 25, Highbury-place, Islington, 
and the future politcian became a day- 
boarder at a private school in Canon- 
bury-square, passing at the age of 14 to 
University College School. He was only 16 
when his education was supposed to be com- 
pleted, and he entered his father’s business, 
At the age of 18, after a brief experience 
of commercial life and methods in London, 
he went to Birmingham, where his father 
was taking an active part in some new 
enterprises in conjunction with the 
Nettlefolds, the well-known firm of 
wood screw-makers in Birmingham, to 
whom he was related by marriage. This 
was the beginning of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
long association with the city in the Mid- 
lands where his best work for his country 
was done. He devoted himself to business 
for twenty years, and at the end of that 
time, having amassed a considerable for- 
tune, resolved to give himself entirely to 
public life. He now entered, at the age of 
38, upon that fruitful period which gave 
to England one of her most zealous, capable, 
and practica] municipal reformers. He had 
already taken an active part in Birming- 
ham politics and social debates, but from 
this time onward he was to utilise his 
marvellous powers of organisation and 
his ability to compel the co-operation of 
hard-headed business men, and _ inspire 
them with new conceptions of civic re- 
sponsibility, in planning far-reaching 
schemes for lighting his native town, for 
supplying it with pure water, for clearing 
slum districts, for laying out fine streets, 
and in every way not only improving the 
conditions of life but enriching the cor- 
poration at the same time. 

He was now to embrace a wider vision 
of usefulness, spurred on by a sense of the 
duty which a successful man owes to his 
country, and influenced also, as subsequent 
events seem to show clearly, by personal 
ambitions which he felt himself strong 
enough to realise. At the age of 40 he. 
became one of the Members of Parliament 
for Birmingham, Mr. George Dixon’s seat 
falling to him without opposition in 1876, 
and soon made his mark in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Chamberlain was at this 
time a decided Radical, a great. believer 
(as, indeed, he always was, though his 
views changed so much in other respects) 
in party and the machinery of party. He 
preached the gospel of social reform with 
no uncertain voice, and some of his speeches, 
read in the light of a later day, sound 
revolutionary enough, though perhaps they 
are not really more so than the ideas which 
towards the close of his life won the ap- 
plause of many who would at that time 
have condemned his policy root and 
branch. From this time onward, through 
all that strenous time when he fought 
Mr. Gladstone on the Home Rule question 
until the final dramatic split whichseparated 
them utterly; through the terrible days 
of the Parnell Commission up to the return 
of the Unionists to power in 1895, when 
Mr. Chamberlain became Colonial Secre- 
tary; on to the Boer War, with all its 
humiliations and tragedies, and the fierce 
clash of party strife that intensified a 
struggle which to all thoughtful people 
seemed hateful and needless, until, finally, 
the tremendous vitality and indomitable 
purpose of this great politician found its 
last outlet in the attempt, following his 
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momentous visit to South Africa, to in- 
augurate a new era of Imperial consoli- 
dation—all_ these things are common 
knowledge, and have provided matter for 
burning controversy for many a long year. 
In the lurid light of such stirring events 
Mr. Chamberlain has always stood out as 
pre-eminently a fighter, and not, therefore, 
so far as the public was concerned, as one 
who brought reconciliation and peace to 
his fellow men. His amiability, courtesy, 
and genuine kindliness were reserved for 
his own family and intimate friends, and 
of Birmingham who 
mourn him so sincerely and have reason 


-to remember him so affectionately. The 


time came when the incisive and ruthless 
debater was to suffer a complete eclipse of 
his power asadministrator and Imperialist, 
and-all animosity died out in the hearts 
of his Parliamentary opponents when they 
saw him enter the House of Commons on 
the occasion of his last sad visit in 1910. 


Supported by Mr. Austen Chamberlain and | 


Lord Morpeth, he managed to take the 
oath and sign the roll with extreme diffi- 
culty—a mere wreck of the brilliant orator 
of the Gladstonian period who had withered 
his foes with fierce denunciation in many a 
stormy debate. 

The funeral service, which was_held at 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, 
where Mr. Chamberlain once taught in 
the Sunday school, was conducted by 
Dr. L. P. Jacks. There was no address, 
and the proceedings were marked by great 
simplicity. The liturgy used was one 
which is very familiar to members of the 
King’s Chapel, Boston, U.S.A., which has 
been attended by so many leading New 
England families, including the one to 
which Mrs. Chamberlain (who was a Miss 
Endicott,) belongs. The offer of burial in 
Westminster Abbey had been declined, and 
the interment took place at the Key Hill 
Cemetery in -the presence of a small com- 
pany of relatives, the general public being 
only admitted when the brief ceremony was 
over. 


Tue Late Rey. R. H. TAvener. 


We deeply regret to announce the sudden 
and tragic death of the Rev. R. H. Tavener, 
who was drowned while bathing at Borrow- 
dale last Monday. Mr. Tavener was staying 
with the Rev. V. D. Davis, whose son, 
David; had gone down to the river with 
him, to bathe before breakfast. Mr. 
Davis was watching them from a boat 
moored at the side. It appears that Mr. 
Tavener, who was always somewhat heed- 
less of warnings about overtaxing himself, 
suddenly began to splash about, but this 
did not at first alarm the others, who attri- 
Almost 
immediately afterwards, however, he sank 
down to the bottom of a deep pool, from 
which he was only extricated with con- 
siderable difficulty. He was put into the 
boat in an unconscious condition, and 
rowed to the other side, where a doctor 
was at once sent for and every effort 
made to restore him by artificial respira- 
tion, but without avail. ‘The funeral took 
place in Rosthwaite Churchyard on 
Wednesday afternoon, the Rev. V. D. 
Davis conducting the service. We shall 
publish a memorial notice by Mr. Davis 
next week. 


-his efforts. 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ Although 
Mr. Tavener had settled so recently in 
Manchester, he had won the admiration 
and affection of his own people at Willert- 
street and of a large circle of other friends. 
His buoyancy and eagerness, together. with 
a keen interest in the personality of those 
about him, and especially his love of 
children, were already giving great promise 
of power and influence. He had a most 
exalted faith in Domestic Mission work, 
and an ideal of a missioner’s duties which 
never allowed him to spare himself and 
There is universal sorrow in 
Manchester circles at the loss of so bright 
a force from their midst. The memorial 
service at Willert-street on Sunday even- 
ing, July 12, will be conducted by the Rev. 
Dendy Agate, B.A., Vice-President of the 
Domestic Mission Society. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
UNIONS AT SWANWICK. 
DISCUSSIONS ON “LAND AND LABOUR.” 


** How do you account for the extreme 
cheerfulness one finds at Swanwick ? ’’ 
was the remark of a newcomer, overheard 
on one of the early days of the gathering, 
and the answer was supplied by a word 
spoken in the Friends’ devotional meeting 
on Wednesday morning, referring to the 
article on the Salvation Army by A. G. G., 
in which he said: ‘‘ They have found the 
secret of fellowship which makes them 
supremely happy.”’ 

This joy of the Salvation Army is per- 
haps the highest manifestation yet known 
of church fellowship, but the uniqueness 
of the Swanwick fellowship is that it exists 
alongside with the widest divergence of 
theological opinion, and is, nevertheless, 
intensely real. As Dr. Gore said on 
Sunday afternoon, we have hitherto had 
little intercourse with our fellow-Christians, 
and have opened our hearts very little 
about things we most cared for, but now 
we have repented, and are moving towards 
a new spiritual unity, through which— 
though still, alas, divided in communion— 
we find it possible to associate in effort 
and in thought. We realise that we must 
also learn to speak and act together if 
Christianity is to have any eflect on the 
progress of our national life. 

The other addresses at the united 
gathering on Sunday afternoon were 
by Father Plater, S.J., and the Rev. Dr. 
Garvie, both noteworthy contributions. 
Father Plater spoke of the social spirit as 
more important even than social con- 
struction; he remarked that ‘‘ leaven ”’ 
was greater than machinery, and em- 
phasised this by reference to the striking 
success of the ‘‘ spiritual retreat ’’? move- 
ment for working men in England, as well 
as on the Continent. He also advocated 
study circles, which were showing good 


results under the auspices of the Catholic 
Social Guild. Dr. Garvie reminded us that 
all industry was partnership with God, 
but said that He was too often regarded 
as a Sleeping partner, and recognition of His 
help confined to harvest festivals. Re- 
ferring to the subject chosen for study 
this year, he said we knew the will of God 
to be that the most should be got out of 
both land and labour in the three aspects 
of: (1) the utmost natural productivity, 
(2) the greatest social utility, (3) the 
fullest moral and spiritual development 
possible. Soon after the Bishop began 
his address, there was a large influx of 
young men, the members of Adult Schools 
in the neighbourhood, who had walked 
over from a distance of several miles to 
take part in this truly ‘‘ inspirational ” 
gathering. 

The discussion proper began on Satur- 
day night with a paper by Mr. H. G. Wood, 
M.A., on the ‘‘ Restoration of Arcady,’’ 
and was continued through the week, each 
morning at 10 and each afternoon at 5, 
with the exception of Wednesday, when 
the afternoon and evening were given up to 
sports and prize giving, followed by an 
entertainment consisting of music and 
recitations from Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s 
play of ‘‘ Brer Rabbit.’’ 

On the second Sunday afternoon another 
united meeting was held, and addressed 
by Mr. J. St. George Heath, the new 
Warden of Toynbee Hall. 

Our first Chairman was Dr. Carlyle, of 
Oxford, who introduced the question for 
the week by saying that only those who 
cared knew how great was the complexity 
and difficulty of all social problems, but 
that in the last resort they were all one, 
and the root of the trouble was that 
through want of faith men and churches 
had failed to grasp the connection between 
civilisation and religion. The problem of 
the agricultural labourer was an urban 
problem, too, and the conditions were 
in many cases even worse than those in 
towns, but hope was dawning, and it was 
beginning to be felt that the evils were 
not irremediable. 

Mr. H. G. Wood showed how the same 
causes that produced the industrial revolu- 
tion had also been at work in the country 
districts, e.g., production on a large 
scale, and the consequent growing gulf 
between employer and employed, and the 
substitution of a cash nexus for the old- 
time bonds of friendship between master 
andman. Like many subsequent speakers, 
Mr. Wood pointed the moral of Denmark, 
which, at a national crisis, had risen to the 
height of its opportunity, and established 
a system of agriculture and of rural 
education which had made it the envy 
of the world. 

Professor Ashley, of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, gave us the “‘ Approach from 
History,’’ pointing out that the acknow- 
ledged unsatisfactory condition of agricul- 
tural labour, here and now, was not due 
to the special selfishness of any class or 
classes, but was the outcome of the social 
and political movements of the last 500 
years, and these he proceeded to trace 
with a masterly hand. In the subsequent 
discussion Dr. Carlyle answered the ques- 
tion which had been rising in many minds 
as to the value of such a historical survey 
for present purposes, beyond the ‘‘ increase 
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in charity ’’ which the Professor had 
inculeated—and he found it in the fact 
that as conditions follow one another, 
their causes must be temporary, and the 
present system was no more bound to be 
everlasting than others had been; indeed, 
new factors, such as co-operation and 
Free Trade, were already tending to 
modify the outlook as it existed a genera- 
tion or two ago. 

At this point a welcome was given from 
the Chair to a Swiss gentleman, who came 
with a cordial invitation to the members of 
the School to attend the International 
Conference of Social Service Reformers, to 
be held at Basle in July of this year. He 
appealed to them in the name of social 
justice and religious fraternity, and said 
that as social problems were now interna- 
tional, the solutions must be international 
also. 

Mr. George Edwardes, on whom has 
fallen the mantle of Joseph Arch, spoke 
next from personal experience of the hard 
life of the agricultural labourer, and wel- 
comed the spirit of discontent which was 
now spreading over the land. He ended 
with an appeal to the Christian churches 
to lend a helping hand to the cause of 
rural emancipation; ‘‘if they do not, 
their days are numbered.’’ 

At the other extreme, politically, was 
Mr. Christopher Turnor, the Conservative 
landowner, whose address on Wednesday 
morning was extraordinarily interesting. 
As Dr. Carlyle said at its close, we were 
getting behind party divisions as well 
as religious differences, and it was a most 
refreshing experience. 

Time and space fail for speaking in any 
detail of the rest of the programme, but 
the addresses when published will be 
found fully as interesting as those of 
the last two summer schools. What 
may well be the most important outcome 
of the Conference remains, however, to 
be told. There were many meetings 
which were not on the programme, among 
_ them one on the Collegium, presided over 
by the Rev. William Temple, the new 
rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly; another 
on the women’s movement, with Dr. 
Carlyle in the chair, and the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, Mrs. Higgs, and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie as speakers ; and the various Unions 
had their special gatherings. At our own 
it was decided that the time had come for 
a paid organising secretary to be appointed. 

But the question that aroused most 
interest throughout the ten days of the 
session was that of local interdenomina- 
tionalism. A large meeting was held, and 
the subject enthusiastically discussed, and 
at its close a sub-committee was appointed 
to draft a report embodying the suggestions 
that had been made. This report will be 
submitted to the Central Interdenomina- 
tional Committee, and if approved by them 
will then be circulated to the different 
Unions, and it is hoped that considerable 
local activity will be the result. 

One more important point remains to 
be noted, viz., that after an exhaustive 
discussion by the Central Committee of 
the reasons for and against holding the 
school annually, it was unanimously 
agreed that it must certainly be held next 
year, in any case, and ‘‘ The Hayes,’ was 
therefore at once secured for the week 
beginning June 26, 1915, _ 


SOUTH AFRICAN NOTES. 


Tur Revier or INDIAN GRIEVANCES—A 
NEW Free Rextigious Prace Asso- 
CIATION—OPENING OF THE CHURCH 
HALL AT JOHANNESBURG. 


Tue Indian question, about which I 
wrote in my last letter, which has so long 
been disturbing both South Africa and 
India, has at last been settled, at least 
for the time being. General Smuts an- 
nounced in the House of Assembly on 
Tuesday last that both the Indian and the 
Home Government had agreed to accept 
the recommendations of the Solomon 
Commission as a solution of the difficulty, 
and he therefore moved the second reading 
of a Bill which would give effect to the 
recommendations. The £3 tax would be 
abolished, and one wife for each married 
Indian would be recognised and admitted 
to South Africa, even though the marriage 
might have been solemnised according to 
polygamous rites. These were the chief 
points in dispute. There are others on 
which the Government was prepared to 
compromise, but much will depend on the 
way in which the laws affecting Indians are 
administered in the future. The settle- 
ment does not carry with it the right of 
free migration, even of South African- 
born Indians, from Natal to other parts 
of South Africa. The Indian difficulty 
will, therefore, remain in Natal, where, as I 
pointed out in my last letter, the Indians 
largely outnumber the European popula- 
tion. Mr. Boydell, a Natal Labour mem- 
ber, pointed out that in the tailoring, 
upholstering, tinsmithing, and French 
polishing trades the Indian was ousting 
the European workman out of the country 
owing to the low standard of life, and, 
therefore, of wages, which the Indian is 
willing to accept. He suggested the 
advisability of providing inducements, 
including monetary compensation, to en- 
courage the Indian population to return 
to their native country, and absolutely 
forbidding any further importation of 
indentured Indian labour. General 
Smuts intimated that such inducements 
might be forthcoming, and that the 
Government would go a long way in 
favouring such a policy. 

# 


We are trying to establish a Peace 
Association here on a somewhat different 
basis from those which are already estab- 
lished in Europe and America, that is, on 
not merely a. political, but a definitely 
ethical and religious basis. Readers of 
Tue InqurRER may remember that under 
the South African Defence Act every 
youth on attaining the age of seventeen 
must register himself for defence purposes. 
If a sufficient number in any district do not 
come forward to enrol themselves volun- 
tarily for defence work and training, a 
ballot may be taken, and those whose 
names are drawn in the ballot must serve 
compulsorily for the allotted time (several 
weeks in each year). The only exception 
allowed under the Act is that of those who 
belong to a religious organisation which 
has sacred and conscientious objections to 
war or to the taking of human life. This, 
of course, only covers the members of 
the Society of Friends. But there are 
a great many people, in addition to the 


Friends, who have sacred and conscientious 
objections to war and the taking of human 
life, but who do not belong to any church 
or religious organisation which makes this 
declaration a condition of membership. 
We are, therefore, starting this Free 
Religious Peace Association here with the 
object of providing a religious home 
for such people, and thus enabling them 
to escape from what we believe to be the 
unethical requirements of the Defence Act. 
The Association will be absolutely unde- 
nominational. Men and women of any 
creed, race, or colour may join. I quote 
the Declaration of Membership in full 
as it may be of service to our friends in 
Australia and New Zealand, and even in 
Great Britain, if the conscriptionists get 
their way :— 

““T believe that love to God and love 
to man is the supreme principle of religious 
life, and I will strive to practise that 
principle in my daily life and in my rela- 
tions to others. : 

‘“T believe that the commandments— 


““* Do unto others as you would that . 


others should do unto you ’ ; 

““ * Love thy neighbour as thyself ’ ; 

“** Thou shalt not kill ’— 
are sacred, and I, therefore, pledge myself 
never to take or destroy human life inten- 
tionally, but rather to do all in my power 
to defend, foster, and preserve it. 

*<T believe that these commandments 
are as binding upon nations as upon indi- 
viduals, and that no plea of necessity or 
of policy can release me from paramount 
allegiance to them. I will, therefore, do 
all in my power to promote the brother- 
hood of man and the fraternity of races 
and nations, and the settlement of all 
disputes by peaceful methods; and I 
undertake not to engage in, or willingly 
train for, any military service which has 
for its object the carrying on of war, nor 
will I willingly aid or assist in the con- 
veyance of soldiers, arms, or ammunition, 
or in any preparations for war.’’ 

Whether the Government will accept this 
declaration as exempting from service in 
the Defence Force is at present uncertain. 
It would be well advised to do so, for the 
people who would sign such a declaration 
would only join the Defence Force under 
protest, would perform the duties im- 
posed upon them unwillingly, and in time 
of war would either refuse to shoot, or 
shoot over the heads of the enemy. The 
Declaration brings up the whole question 
of the conflict between the individual’s 
religious conception of his duty to the 
State, and the State’s conception of what 
that duty should be. ‘Tolstoi, the Pacifist, 
and the Society of Friends hold that the 
realisation of their conception would bring 
about a higher order of communal or 
collective life, in which all will be ‘‘ mem- 
bers of one body in Christ,’’ as Paul says. 
The time will come when it will seem as 
immoral and stupid for States to drill, 
arm, and march large bodies of men to a 
particular place in order to lall their 
fellow men as it seems now for two indivi- 
duals to march to a particular place to 
fight a duel. The absurdity will be all the 
more pronounced when International courts 
are established for the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations. Meanwhile, it 
would seem to be a great mistake even for 
militarist States to set themselves in con- 
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flict with the deep religious convictions , 


of their own citizens. The better way is 
surely to accept whatever apparent tem- 
porary disadvantage to the militarist State 
the growth of Pacifism may involve, in the 
knowledge that religious ideals will bring 
their own fructification, or their own 
undoing. ‘‘ If this counsel or this work 
be of men (alone) it will be overthrown: 
but if it is of God, ye will not be able to 
overthrow them; lest haply ye be found 
to be fighting against God.’’ At any rate 
few people would be bold enough to say 
that the Quaker movement has been a 
weakness in our English national life, and 
there is no reason why the rights of exemp- 
tion from military service which have been 
eranted to members of the Society of 
Friends should not be extended to all 
who conscientiously object to such service, 
* x 
oe 

The new Church Hall in Johannesburg 
was opened on Friday evening, June 5, the 
opening ceremony taking the form of a 
short religious service, followed by a social 
meeting. The opening hymn was written 
by Mr. Hall, and sung to the tune of the 
National Anthem. The Mayor, Mr. Nor- 
man Anstey, performed the opening cere- 
mony, and the Rev. J. Aldridge (Congre- 
gationalist) took part in the service. It 
is gratifying to know that Mr. Hall is 
rapidly winning the confidence and esteem 
of all the members of the church. Johan- 
nesburg, as we all-know, is ‘“‘ stony 
ground,’’ but with a loyal congregation 
Mr. Hallis likely to do good work. I notice, 
in the same newspaper which contains the 
report of the opening of the Church, that 
a Church of England clergyman in Johan- 
nesburg announces his resignation on the 
ground that ‘‘ people are becoming more 


and more materialistic. The Church 
doesn’t count. I can’t say that the 
people areirreligious. They are indifferent. 


The parson has to spend a great portion 
of his time in getting money together. I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
condition of things is hopeless, so I am 
going.”’ But that is a policy of despair. 
If every minister were to follow this 
example, what would become of Johannes- 
burg and like places? But it is all the 
more reason why we should give Mr. 
Hall and his congregation every support 
in our power. 
R. BALMFORTH. 
Cape Town, June, 1914. 


THE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 

Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Ministerial Fellowship was held at the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Wednes- 
day, July 1, and was attended by 50 
members. In the unavoidable absence of 
the President (the Rev. Chas. Hargrove, 
M.A.) through family affliction, the chair 
_ was occupied by the senior ex-president, 
_ the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. Ten 
new members were elected, bringing the 
number on the roll up to 218, every year 
having shown steady progress in this 
respect. 

The annual report told of £665 having 
been distributed in benefit since the forma- 
tion of the society, besides grants of £451 
‘from the benevolent fund, and additional 
sums from private sources raised by itr 
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instrumentality. A further -investment 
had been made, bringing the total capital 
account to £778 9s. A second donation 
of £50 to the benevolent fund had been 
received from “* One of the Brethren.” 

The loss by death of the Revs. Jenkyn 
Thomas, J. Worsley Austin, William 
Harrison, and George Knight was deplored, 
a resolution of sympathy with the families 
being passed. Sympathy with the Presi- 
dent in his bereavement and anxiety, and 
with members who have been laid aside 
by illness was also expressed. 

The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, the first 
president, was re-elected ,to that office, 
especially as a mark of appreciation of 
his services in connection with the raising 
of the £50,000 for the Sustentation Fund. 
The Rev. Dendy Agate was re-elected 
treasurer, and the Rev. C. J. Street 
secretary, offices which they have held 
from the outset. The Revs. Chartes 
Roper and H. McLachlan were elected to 
fill vacancies on the committee, and Mr. 
Arthur E. Piggott, F.S.A.A., and the 
Rev. E. W. Sealy were appointed as 
auditors. Representatives to the Minis- 
terial Settlements Board, Committee on 
the Supply of Ministers, and Joint Com- 
mittee for the Revision of the List of 
Ministers presented their reports, and were 
re-elected. 

A discussion took place on the work of 
the Ministerial Settlements Board, and 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

“That it is desirable to discontinue 
sending to congregations a simple list 
of ministers willing to consider a fresh 
settlement.” 

“That if serviceable advice is to be 
given to congregations that ask for a 
recommendation, it is desirable that the 
Settlements Board should be able to 
forward the name of any minister who 
appears in the Year Book.” 


In support of the Sustentation Fund 
appeal an opportunity had been given to 
ministers to send in contributions through 
the Fellowship, apart from those which had 
already been sent in personally. Ninety- 
two ministers availed themselves of this, 
contributing £82 3s. It was reported that 
the total ministerial gifts to the new fund 
amounted to over £1,200. 

The sum of £60 was transferred from 
General to Benevolent Fund account, and 
several grants were made, the balance 
beg voted to the Committee to use at 
their discretion. 

A discussion took place as to the respec- 
tive provinces of the Advisory Committees 
and the Joint Committee for the Revision 
of the List of Ministers, the question having 
arisen in connection with the acceptance of 
lay workers as fully accredited ministers. 
The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 


“That it is desirable for the Advisory 
Committees to adopt a common line of 
action with regard to the issue of certifi- 
cates to lay workers, especially in rela- 
tion to their ministerial status.” 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the Joint Committee which represents 
the National Conference, British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and Minis- 
terial Fellowship, is the final revising 
authority for the list of ministers.” 
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THE UNITARIAN 
HOME MISSIONARY COLLEGE. 


At the close of the public examination, 
on June 30, the numerous ministers and 
other friends who had assembled to cele- 
brate the end of the College session had the 
pleasure of listening to some well-weighed | 
reflections by the President of the College, 
Mr. R. D. Holt, M.P. He congratulated 
the Principal and Warden and the students 
on the results obtained from the year’s 
work, and then urged that the supreme 
work of the ministry was the production of 
character. In a very telling illustration, 
drawn from the neglect to close the port 
holes of a ship in a recent catastrophe, he 
showed how much of the evil of the world 
resulted from the failure of a large number 
of people to do certain small things at a 
particular moment. If the ministry could 
keep the mass of men to simple, ordinary 
duty, it was doing an immense work. 
The meeting was then delightfully enter- 
tained and instructed by the wisdom of one 
of the Visitors of the College, the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant. ‘‘ Making for Efficiency ” 
was the title of an address full of shrewd 
comment on current phases of ministerial 
life and work, and of a bracing challenge 
to students to rise to the great opportu- 
nities and problems that lay before them. 
Quoting a recent American “‘ Commission ”’ 
on the subject to the effect that “the 
present supply of ministers was defective 
both in quality and quantity,” Mr. Tarrant 
said it would be a good thing if they could 
ascertain the opinion of the people who 
were in the pews—or who ought to be 
there. For he remembered hearing Charles 
Dickens say that his faith in the people 
who governed the country was infinitesi- 
mal, but in the people who were governed, 
infinite. “Let us keep our eye on the 
man who will never be got to fill up a 
form.” He then proceeded to review 
the various kinds of efficiency needed in 
@ minister—physical, mental, and spiritual. 
As to the first, a minister must be able to 
“stand upright, breathe deeply, hear 
tlearly, and see whether his congregation 
are asleep.” It was often said that the 
colleges do not supply the right kind of 
mental food. Well, a perfect curriculum 
had not yet been put upon the academic 
market. In any case, the demand upon 
the modern minister covérs an extra- 
ordinary range of subjects and mental © 
interests, and one gathered that in our 
visitor’s opinion there is no royal road, or 
other short cut, through this problem. 
One piece of advice, however, was that if 
we would be efficient we should seek con- 
tact with the men whose efficiency was a 
well-aseertained fact. 

The valedictory service was conducted 
in the evening at Cross-street Chapel by 
the Rev. Henry Gow. Not only the 
outgoing students, but all present must 
have felt the impressiveness with which 
the preacher insisted upon the high 
seriousness of the subjects the newly- 
ordained ministers would have to deal 
with. It was a strong appeal for the 
reconsideration of the claims of religion 
upon the careful thought of the age. So 
many attempts have been made to render 
religion palatable and attractive that the 
world at large has an excuse for regarding 
it as something less than one of its greater 
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concerns. There must be an insistence on 
the arduousness and imperativeness of the 
moral ideal if people are to be made to see 
that it is ‘“‘ worth while.” 

On Wednesday, July 1, a large number 
of friends of the College accepted the invita- 
tion to the beautiful grounds of Summer- 
ville, where a garden party was held. 

The closing proceedings at the students’ 
dinner on Thursday evening were pre- 
sided over by the Rey. John Ellis, when a 
number of toasts were duly honoured, and 
speeches were delivered by Professor 
Alexander, of Manchester University, Mr. 
Monks, and Mr. E. Talbot. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
OXFORD SUMMER SESSION. 


Tue annual Session for Sunday School 
Teachers, in connection with the Sunday 
School Association, will be held at Oxford 
July 30 to August 8. The session has 
established itself as an institution ever 
since it was inaugurated in 1899. It 
remains as a delightful memory in the 
minds of those who have already been 
to Oxford, while of those who know it 
only by hearsay there are many who are 
longing for an opportunity of going. In 
order to bring it to the door of those 
who have to rely on general holidays, 
the Committee have altered the date, 
and it will be held this year at the Bank 
Holiday time. It is hoped that this step 
will be justified by a rush for membership, 
and certainly the applications to date are 
encouraging. 

The programme this year 1s very repre- 
sentative both in choice of subject and in 
the widely varied opinions and origin of 
the lectures. Dr. Crooker, coming from 
America, will speak on the modern use of 
the Bible. The Rev. C.. 8S. Bullock, 
from Canada, will give an account of a 
new method in children’s services. The 
Rey. L. Tavener, from Scotland, will 
deal with a subject which he has made 
his own, namely Watts’ pictures. From 
Ireland the Rev. EH. Savell Hicks will 
come and give a lantern lecture on the 
Evolution of the Bible. Among subjects 
new to the session programme are ‘‘ The 
Ways of Children,’’ by Miss Tarrant, of 
Liverpool, and ‘‘ Health and the Sunday. 
School,’’ by Dr. Jessel. 

The Committee have also been fortunate 
in that the Rev. Carey Bonner, the Secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Union, and 
Miss Pelton, of Birmingham, have kindly 
consented to lecture. It is a sign of the 
freemasonry existing among all teachers 
and a happy result of the World’s Conven- 
tion at Zurich, where representatives from 
the Unitarian and other Associations were 
brought together into close touch. Among 
other lecturers are the Rey. A. Thornhill, 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the Rev. H. M. Livens, 
the Rev. A. W. Fox, and Mr. Chalmers, 
while the President, Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
with the Revs. J. A. Pearson, B. Lister, 
and H. Fisher Short, and Mr. W. B. 
Holmes, have agreed to open and to 
speak at various conferences of the 
teachers. The Sunday services will be 
conducted by the Rev. J. B, Odgers and 
the Rey, W, G. Tarrant, 


It is indeed a happy augury for the 
success of the session that it should have 
for President Mr. Ion Pritchard, to whose 
personality so much of the success of these 
meetings is due. To him and to his 
sister, the late Miss Marian Pritchard, 
must be ascribed something that is even 
more valuable than the lectures, namely, 
the comradeship and the inspiring atmo- 
sphere of these gatherings, which sends 


every teacher home a convinced Sunday 


school enthusiast for life. 

Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter, whose hos- 
pitality the teachers have enjoyed on 
previous occasions, have very kindly 
offered to entertain the members again. 
Dr. Carpenter will also conduct the open- 
ing service. There will be opportunities 
to explore Oxford and its river, which are 
sure to delight newcomers. The city has 
a personality. The setting is old, but the 
lifeis ever fresh, renewed perpetually every 
year. It is no more old than a child that 
borrows the faded dress of long ago from 
the chest in the attic and dresses up in it. 
Yet the history of the ages is marked by 
every style of building from the Saxon door 
in the Cathedral to the novel Forestry 
School, and we feel that there 


The centuries must 
Be visible corporate things, 
And the high Past appear 
Affably real and near, 
For all its grandiose airs, caught from the 
mien of Kings. 


——— ee 


Tue annual united service organised 
by the London District Unitarian Society 
will be held at the Dutch Church, Austin 
Friars (by the kind permission of the Rev. 
Baart de la Faille and his Consistory), on 
Sunday evening, October 18. The preacher 
will be the Rev. EH. Savell Hicks, M.A., of 
Dublin. 


Tue Atheneum publishes to-day a 
special theological number in which many 
important and recent contributions to 
religious thought and scholarship are 
reviewed. The constant stream of books 
dealing with theology shows little sign 
of abatement, and the definite guidance 
which the Atheneum is so well qualified to 
give will be invaluable, especially to the 
earnest student with a keen intellectual 
appetite, and a modest purse which 
necessitates some prudence in satisfying it, 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Coseley.—The 115th anniversary of the 
Sunday school in connection with the Old 
Meeting House was celebrated on Sunday 
last, July 5, when the Rev. H. C. Hawkins, of 
Oldbury, conducted the morning and evening 
services. In the afternoon a flower service 
was held, and a sermon preached by the Rey. 
J. A. Shaw, M.A., of Wolverhampton. Mr. 
Fred J. C. Poole (organist, Old Meeting House, 
Dudley) presided at the organ throughout 
the day, and gave a short recital before the 
evening service. The collections were con- 


siderably in advance of recent years, amount- 
ing to £17 14s, 93d, 


t) 


Ditchling.—On Sunday last the anniversary 
services were held at the Unitarian Church, 
when friends gathered’ from neighbouring 
churches, Billingshurst, Brighton, Horsham, 
Hastings, and Lewes being among those 
represented. The minister for the day was 
the Rev. H. Gow. During the afternoon 
some of the friends motored to Lewes to see 
the recent improvements which have been 
made at the chapel there. 


Gateshead.—The anniversary services were 
conducted by the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, of 
Middlesbrough, at Unity Church on June 28. 
On Monday, the 29th, the annual tea and public 
meeting were held, when addresses were given 
by the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, the Rev. Alfred 
Hall, M.A. (Newcastle), Mr. H. V. Salmon 
(Sunderland), and others. 


Leicester—The Induction service for the 
Rey. Sidney Spencer, B.A., who has been 
appointed minister of the Free Christian 
Church, was held on Thursday, July 2, Princi- 
pal Carpenter, the Revs. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
E. I. Fripp, and Kenneth H. Bond 
taking part in the service. In the evening 
the Mayor and Mayoress, Councillor and Mrs. 
J. Russell Frears, held a reception in the 
schoolroom. Mr. C. H. Roberts, on behalf 
of the congregation, offered the Rey. S. 
Spencer a very hearty welcome, which was 
supported by the Mayor, the Revs. —. Phillips, 
Congregational minister, Desborough; F. 8. 


Beddow, Wycliffe Congregational Church, 
Leicester; K. H. Bond, Chesterfield; W. C. 
Hall, Northampton; and E. I.° Fripp. 


On Sunday, July 5, the Sunday school anni- 
versary services were conducted by the Rev. 
S. Spencer. In the afternoon the Mayor gave 
an address to the young people. 


Liberal Christian League.—A largely at- 
tended garden party of members and friends 
was held on Saturday afternoon, July 4, in the 
grounds of Inverkip, Woodford-road, kindly 
lent for the occasion by Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter. | 
Addresses were delivered urging the claims of 
the Social Service section, and the necessity for 
hearty co-operation with the incoming presi- 
dent, Archdeacon Lilley, during his year of 
office. 

London: Essex Church.—The committee 
have received, with very great regret, the 
resignation of the Rev. F. K. Freeston from 
the ministry of the church, on account of his 
ill-health, and of the change in the circum- 
stances of the church owing to Mr. Speight’s 
breakdown. The following resolution has 
been passed :—‘‘ That the committee hear 
with deep regret of Mr. Freeston’s wish to 
resign the ministry of the church on account 
of his ill-health, and of the changed outlook 
of future arrangements for the church caused 
by the sudden termination of Mr. Speight’s 
junior ministry. They wish to record, on 
behalf of the congregation, their sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for his long and 
faithful ministry of over 21 years, during 
which both he and Mrs. Freeston have done so 
much to promote the welfare and progress of 
the church. While regretfully accepting the 
resignation, they hope for the complete restora- 
tion of his health, and for the continuance of 
the friendly relations and intercourse which 
have so long existed with the members of the 
congregation.’ The resignation will take 
effect at Christmas. 

London: Stepney Green.—Mr. W. R. Mar- 
shall writes from 31, Birkhall-road, Catford, 
S.E., on behalf of the scholars of College 
Chapel Sunday School, to appeal for some 
monetary help in order that the annual 
excursion may be held. “‘ The school funds, ’’ 
he says, ‘‘ have been seriously depleted by the 
effort to supply modern equipment on a 
reduced income, and there is a danger that 
the ‘ Treat ’ so anxiously anticipated by our 
Stepney young friends may be abandoned. 
Over and above’ the scholars’ pence about 
£4 ig needed to pay for a day in Epping 
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Forest. Our secretary, Miss Read, 625, 
Forest-road, Walthamstow, or myself will 
gratefully acknowledge any contributions, 
however small.’ 


Manchester.—Miss Kathleen Lambley has 
been awarded a ‘‘ graduate scholarship ’’ in 
the University of Manchester on the results 
of her examination in the Final School of 
French Language and Literature (first-class 
honours), and also the Ashburne travelling 
scholarship, and will proceed, in due course, 
to research work in the University of Paris. 


‘ Middleton.— The Sunday school anniversary 
services were held in Old-road Chapel on 
Sunday, July 5. Inthe morning Alderman W. 
G. Townend, J.P., conducted the service, and 
addressed the children. The minister of the 
chapel, Mr. Charles Smith, preached in the 
afternoon and evening. The total collections 
for the day amounted to over £16, that being 
an increase on the previous year of £4. 


Sunderland.—The Sunday school anniver- 
sary and flower services were held on Sunday, 
July 5, conducted by the Rev. Alfred Hall, of 
Newcastle. A children’s service was held in 
the afternoon, at which Mr. Wm. Stephenson 
gave an address. Mr. Stephenson has been 
appointed lay-missioner to the Sunderland 
church in place of Mr. H. V. Salmon, who is 
shortly leaving to enter college. Mr. Stephen- 
son commences his duties in September. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue LAND QUESTION IN SoutH AFRICA, 


The memorandum submitted to Mr. 
Harcourt by a deputation which has been 
sent to England by the South African 
National Congress, praying that some 
assistance may be given by the Imperial 
Government in the direction of mitigating 
the effect of the Natives’ Land Bill, will 
appeal to all fair-minded people. The 
Anti-Slavery Society has taken the matter 
up, and it is pointed out that not only did 
the Bill, which restricts the power of the 
natives to acquire land for themselves and 
reduces them to what is practically a state 
of servitude, meet with the disapproval 
of the Congress—an organisation for focuss- 
ing native opinion—but religious con- 
ferences of South Africa, Anglican, Wes- 
leyan, Congregational, Baptist, and Presby- 
terian, have passed resolutions against it. 
The Bill was hurriedly rushed through 
Parliament last year, and many hardships 
have already been endured as a result of its 
working. It forms, indeed, part of a 
gigantic scheme of segregation which will 
restrict the power of the natives more and 
more, but segregation they donot object to 
if they are allowed to own land in the 
selected areas, and if their rights are 
properly considered. What they protest 
against, naturally, is the dislike of Euro- 


peans in South Africa to the owning of land: 


and cattle by the black man, because it 
makes him independent, and robs them of 
the power to use his abilities for their own 
money-making purposes. 


Tue Limrrations or Discipline. 

Lord Roberts may be regarded as a 
typical militarist whose ideals and aims 
are alien to the true democrat ag well as 
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to the peace advocate, and his speech in 
the House of Lords on Monday night had 
reference to a controversial subject in regard 
to which it is very easy to be led astray. 
But his words on military discipline deserve 
to be quoted and remembered, for they 
were significant, and will undoubtedly be 
applied to other matters of which he was 
not thinking when he uttered them in the 
days to come. ‘‘ Discipline,’’ he said, 
‘is an artificial bond, forged for the 
purpose of converting an unorganised 
collection of men into an organised body 
amenable to authority. It is in a sense 
a fetter which tends to gall the wearer, and 
to repress his individuality when first 
submitted to, but which gradually becomes 
a source of pride and satisfaction as he 
realises the necessity for it and the cumu- 
lative strength it affords. Discipline may 
be of such well-conceived strength, as is 
indeed the case with our Army, that it 
will dominate and override human nature 
under ‘almost every imaginable circum- 
stance, but it has inherent in itself the 
weakness of its artificiality, and it labours 
under this initial disadvantage when pitted 
against natural instincts. So much so 
is this the case that if you penetrate deep 
enough into the depths of human nature, 
you will unfailingly reach in each one of 
us a stratum which is impervious to 
discipline or any other influence from 
without. The strongest manifestation of 
this truth lies in what men call conscience 
—an innate sense of right and wrong, 
which neither reason nor man-made laws 
can affect.’” Here we come upon a higher 
form of discipline which is not “‘ artificial,’’ 
and which, at times, must claim obedience 
though all the forces of tyranny—amilitary, 


social, industrial, or ecclesiastical—be 
against it. 
Free Distripution or ‘‘ WaR AND 


PEACE.” 


In response to an appeal recently 
issued, it is announced in the current 
number of War and Peace that a fund has 
been established which will permit of the 
free distribution of copies of this excellent 
monthly to a select list of institutions. 
It is proposed, as an item in the pro- 
paganda of the movement for which it 
stands, to send copies of the paper to such 
centres as hotels, missions, trans-Atlantic 
liners, schools, libraries, university common 
rooms, working men’s clubs, &c., places in 
which it will be intelligently read, and 
which it would not otherwise reach. Dur- 
ing the course of a year there can be little 
doubt that by these means an entirely new 
public interest in the ideas that War and 
Peace is endeavouring to spread will be 
created. Those who wish to further 
this useful work should send donations 
to the Manager, War and Peace, Whitehall 
House, Whitehall, 8.W., by whom they will 
be gratefully acknowledged. The July 
number devotes considerable attention 
to the subject of the capture of private 
property at sea, and is enlarged by the 
inclusion of a Literary Supplement, con- 
taining reviews of a number of books 
published during the last month which 
have a bearing, directly or indirectly, on 


what may be called ‘‘ the Norman Angell 


pol of view,’’ 
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Computsory SERVICE AND PuysicaL 
TRAINING. 

Mr. Charles Trevelyan, M.P., in his” 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Democracy and Compulsory 
Service,’’ deals with one of the most 
popular arguments in favour of compulsory 
service, namely, that it will raise the 
physical standard of the population. The 
inferior physique of a large number of 
people in this country is an indisputable 
fact, but the War Office is not going to 
burden itself with the training of the 
weakling and the wastrel. They will only 
take the youths that are strong and 
healthy. ‘‘ In Switzerland they discard 
42 per cent. of the population for bad 
eyesight or disease. In Germany, before 
the latest increase in the army, only 53:4 per 
cent. of the men of military age were 
admitted as fit for service. Of the students 
from German universities, more than half 
are annually refused as below the standard. 
.. . Compulsory service will only train a 
little more those who are already the most 
fit. It will leave, as now, the great mass of 
the unfit to continue in their unfitness 
unless the State, in its civil capacity, under- 
takes to deal with them.’’ 

* * * 

‘* Tr there is a national health campaign 
which is sensibly to affect the physique 
of the rising generation,’’ continues Mr. 
Trevelyan, ‘* it must be undertaken in a 
far larger spirit. All the youth ought to. 
come within the scope of the training. It 
is even more important that the mothers 
of the race should be strong than the 
fathers. But because they are not wanted 
for fighting the girls are forgotten by the 
militarists. And among children of both 
sexes it is the weaker who require most and 
not least attention. In fact, the course of 
national training must have a medical _ 
basis. It must begin, as it is now begin- 
ning, in the elementary schools, It must 
be continued between fourteen and eighteen, 
a period when military training of a serious 
kind cannot be undertaken. It must not 
be merely drill. Indeed, the purely mili- 
tary exercises are of comparatively small 
value for general development. They are 
being discarded as irrelevant by informed 
and scientific opinion. All these things 
can be done by an educational system.’’ 


Pure MILK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


At a meeting of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Food and Health, held at 
the House of Commons, and presided over 
by Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.P., the follow- 
ing resolution was moved by the Chairman, 
seconded by Sir W. Phipson Beale, M.P., 
and carried unanimously :—‘‘ The Par- 
liamentary Committee on Food and Health 
cordially supports the Milk and Dairies 
Bill and Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Bill, as 
measures designed to secure to the com- 
munity an unrestricted supply of pure milk, 
with the minimum amount of interference 
with the producer. While recognising 
them to be capable of improvement in 
some details, it earnestly deprecates the 
insistence on drastic amendments, as cal- 
culated gravely to imperil the passage of. 
Bills long overdue, and of vital importance 
to the health of the people, and especially 
of the children. The Committee trusts, 
however, that a clause, sanctioning the 
sale of.‘ Certified Milk,’ which in the 


United States has played so conspicuous 
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a part in raising the milk standard, and 
in forming public opinion in favour of 
clean milk, will, by general consent and in 
the interests alike of producers and con- 
sumers, be included in both measures. ’’ 


SocIALIsTs AT KESWICK. 

The Fabian Summer School will hold its 
eighth session in the Lake District at 
Barrow House, near Keswick, from July 
18 to September 12. A very interesting 
programme has been arranged, and the 
questions to be discussed include “ Women 
in Industry,’’ ‘‘ Social Change in America,” 
‘<The Nature and Value of Art,’’ ‘‘ Re- 
presentative Government and Party 
Government,’’ ‘‘ The Co-operation of the 
Individual in the Future Socialism,’’ ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Church to the Socialist 
Movement,’’ and ‘‘ The Importance of 
Bergson’s Philosophy for Socialist 
Thought.’’ Among the speakers will be 
Mr. J. J. Mallon, Mr. S. K. Ratcliff, Dr. 
Haden Guest, Mr. A. Clutton Brock, Mr. 
F. W. Jowett, M.P.,-Miss Lilian M. White- 
house, Miss Sophy Sanger, Mr. Emil 
Davies, and Professor Edith Morley. All 
the subjects of discussion mentioned above 
will be dealt with after August 1. The 
two weeks previous to that will be given 
up to a discussion by the Fabian Research 
Department of the various expedients for 
the Control of Industry, and the Working 
of Industrial Insurance, in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mr. W. Mellor, Mr. C. 
D. H. Cole, and others will take part. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and M. Emile Vandervelde, 
member of the Belgian Parliament, and 
leader of the Parti Ouvrier Belge, hope to 
be present. 


A Moruers’ Rest Home. 

The Mothers’ Rest Home at Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, in connection with the 
Garden Suburb Adult Schools, deserves 
advertisement and support, for it is doing 
a much-needed work on admirable lines. 
It is not, as the report for 1913-14 explains, 
a ‘‘ charity ’’ in the cold and conventional 
sense of the word, and the inmates of the 
homely little cottage (nursing mothers 
with their infants of a few weeks old) are 
treated as guests, and sent on their way 
when they leave cheered by the friendliness, 
comfort, good nourishment and sym- 
pathetic counsel which they have received. 
Three mothers can be offered hospitality at 
atime, and they are usually sent by London 
Adult Schools, sometimes by Schools for 
Mothers or churches, sometimes by doctors 
or others who are interested. They can 
stay for a couple of weeks, and there is no 
charge. Since the opening in May, 1912, 
over 60 have benefited by these advantages, 
and many more would have done so if they 
could have overcome the difficulty of find- 
ing someone to tend and care for their other 
children. Anyone who wishes to visit the 
Home may do so on week-days between 
2.80 and 4.30 p.m., and friends willing 
to help are invited to consult the general 
secretary, Mrs. Irwin, 71, Erskine Hill, 
Hendon, N.W. 

——-o—— 

By an oversight the name of the book 
to which the article, ‘‘ Among the Mountains 
of Sinai,’’ in our columns last week re- 
ferred, was omitted. It ig ‘‘ Sinai in 
Spring, orthe Best Desert in the World,’’ 
by M. J. Rendall (Dent & Sons). 


Tu CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
l No. 50, Cannon SrTreeEt, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

v hcsery Glreak aa ae A, HaRDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 
Humporey G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 56/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. : 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent. free 
of income tax. : 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


TYPEWRITING. 


MI ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 

London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. Wo 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &e. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Hxams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


New at 26 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought, 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON,,W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Questicn never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cilft, Eastbourne, 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rev. STopForRD A. Brooke. 
Immortal Life. THEODORE PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


RISH LINEN AT SALE PRICES! 
Checked Glass Cloths, 25in. square, ready 
hemmed, 3s. 9d. perdozen. Postage4d. Illus- 
trated Summer Catalogue Free. Send postcard 
to-day.—Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMARKABLE SALE OFFER!) 
Beautiful hemstitehed Pure Linen Tra 
Cloths, 15 by 23 in., price 6$d.each. Postage 1d. 
Summer Irish Linen Sale Catalogue Free. 
Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
: Miss ALice E. PassavaNnT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss EB. 

Kine6sTon, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


= 


Ae IDEAL and restful Holiday under 
specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 13 to 2%} guineas weekly.—Send for 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. Massincuam, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


fuk LET, for the month of August, 

Furnished House between Maidenhead 
and Cookham. Fine prospect. One mile from 
River Thames. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. & c.), kitchen, &c. Large garden 
£2 2s. per week.— Apply, X., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PARTMENTS, Board if required, 
overlooking Gardens and Tennis Court, 
seven minutes from Cliffs. Book Central 


Station. Good cooking. — Mrs. ANDREWS, 
arerord House, Francis-gardens, Bourne- 
mouth. 


ENSLEYDALE.—Board-Residence 
in well-appointed house.—Miss Smrru, 
Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth, S.O. 


eeu seen in this bracing Moor- 

land town to Jet, including two sitting 
and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar- 
THOLOMEW PARKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


INDERMERE. — Let, furnished, 


five bed, two sitting rooms; all con- 
veniences, electric light, garden; near golf, 
station, lovely views.——Apply terms, Mr. 
JOHN NICHOLSON, Lake-road. 


ELPHAM, near BOGNOR.—Fur- 
nished Bungalow, facing sea ; 4 bedrooms 
(3 double, 1 single), sitting-room, kitchen, fitted 
bathroom, indoor sanitation, large verandah ; 
as throughout, gas cooker; good sands and 
eae. July, 3 guineas weekly ; August, 4; 
September, 33. To Let.—Mrs. 
Pinecroft, Farnham, Surrey. 


WALTERS, 


RAU GEHEIMRAT BURGER and 
daughter take a few Paying Guests at 
their comfortable ’ home Lorenzstrasse 3, 
Weisser Hirsch bei Dresden. Splendid air, 
near pine forest, easily accessible from Dres- 
den, where they reside in winter. Educational 
facilities.—Further particulars from Miss 
LAvuRA PgsEx, Oak House, Bradford. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (op) BOUGHT 


We positively pay highest prices in the King- 
dom to everybody, viz.:—up to 3s. 3d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite ; £2 5s, on silver; 
£4 7s. on gold; £8 10s. on platinum. Im- 
mediate cash or offer by return. If offer not 
accepted, parcel returned post free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed by the oldest and most reliable 
firm. Bankers, Parrs. Established 1850. 
Call or write, mentioning THe InQuIRER.— 
S. CANN & Co., 69a, Market-street, 
Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W. chester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Sat y, 
July 11, 1914. < 

Bee kegarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
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[One Penny. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Ninth Summer Session for 
Sunday School Teachers, 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


Friday, July 31, to. 
Saturday, August 8, 1914. 


Full particulars of Lectures, Excursions and 
Accommodation may be had, post free, on 
application. 


- Names of Intending Students should now be 


sent in at once. 


T. M. CuautmMers, Hon. Sec. 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


Wanted. 


500 Men and Women 
to join the : 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, i 
and thus Share the Burden of 
Defending Native Races from 
Slavery, Exploitation and 
Oppression. 


Subscriptions of 10s. perannum may be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Society, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


-F. D. Bow es, ec id 
G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors. 


Annual Income... ... ase 
Claims Paid exceed mr 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (opposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for July 19: 
Morning: Sincerity in Religious Quest. 
Evening: Undiscovered Deity, 


Now ready for July. § Price One Penny, 


THE 


Schools. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WILLASTON | SCHOOL, 


MONTHLY. 


A Magazine for Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Teachers, 


‘ CONTENTS 
Editorial. 


Lessons for the Month: 
SOME GREAT SONGS OF THE SPIRIT: 


V. The Soul’s Thirst for God. 
VI. The Penitent Heart. 
VII. Devout Prayer. 
VIII. The Beauty of Holiness. 


Contributors : 
Junior Department—J. Park Davies, B.A., B.D. 
Senior Department—T. P. 
Primary Department—C., T. 
Our Story Pages, 


By the Way. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, 62 pp., 1/6 net, postage 3d. 


NONCONFORMIST 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By RONALD P. JONES, M.A. 


With Twelve Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Style. II. The Highteenth Century. ITI. 
The Greek Revival. IV. The Gothic Revival. 
V. The Modern Church. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 328, 3/6 net, postage 4d. 


CLEAR GRIT. 


A Collection of Lectures, Addresses and Poems. 
By ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


_ What would have been Dr. Collyer’s nine- 
tieth anniversary was commemorated by the 
publication of this volume, containing Leetures 
and Addresses by him, many of which have 
never before appeared in print. 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
BILLINGSHURST. 


A SALE OF WORK consisting of 

Useful and Fancy Articles will be held 
in the Library on Tuesday, July 28, 1914. To 
be opened at 2.30 by Mrs, ALFRED WILSON, of 


London. 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Com- 
petition in July; age-limit, 14. Also, an 
Entrance Scholarship of £20 for boys under 
11. Particulars on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiguHGatTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniAn Taxsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap Mistress. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


ERMAN Y.—BAD KREUZNACH, near 

WIESBADEN, KONIGSTR. 9. 

HigH ScHoon FoR GIRLS. 

Thorough instruction in German, French, 
and all other subjects of advanced study. 
Practical training, comprising everything 
necessary to superintend a household. In- 
struction in light manual labour, as bookbind- 
ing, plaiting baskets, &c. Best references by 
parents of former pupils—For particulars and 
reference apply to Mrs. R. Blake, Yeabridge, 
South Petherton, Somerset, and to Mr. Price; 
Leicester Overdale, Letchworth Road.— 
Prospectus by the Head-mistresses, P. KEMPER, 

M. A. Kuntze (University diploma), 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


July 
19. Rev. JoHN Hunter, D.D. 
(ate of Glasgow.) 
26. Do. do, 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 
further notice. 7 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


—— as 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 

: ———— 


SUNDAY, July 19. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houtpen, M.A. : 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Piagorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. Rowianp Hitt. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 

road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wezsron, 
D.D. . 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 


11, Rey. Frank K. FrReEston; 7, Rev. 
A. 8. Hurn. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. Bast Martin, M.A. 

Finchloy-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AmuerRst D. TyssEen, D.C.L., M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. Prexiuy; 
6.30, Mr. C. A. PIPER. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BErtRam ListER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev, JospPpH. Woop. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. TuDoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road,:N.W., 11, Rev. 
F. Hankinson ; 7, Mr. PERCIVAL CHALK. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. J. A. PEARSON ; 
7, Mr. S. P. PENWARDEN. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyNOWETH 


Pops. : 
Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. F. 
CoLEBROOK. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. _ 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEeL TAYLER. 


Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 


SORENSEN ; 6.30, Mr. J. PIPKIN. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER Wats, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epa@ar DaPiLyn. 

,Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Les, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Josern H. Crooxer, D.D. ; 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detta Evans. : 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meoting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C, Fox, B.A. 

BirrminecHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

Biruinexam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
st 11 and 6.30, Rev. Rupoxt¥ Davis, 

3.A. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Biacxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopuit Surra. t 

» BougNgeMoOvTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G.'M. Exxiorr. 


RAE ANOUTRER:. 


BricHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 


11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

Dran Row, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. EH. A. 

| Voysry, M.A. 

Sryan, Closed. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savexit Hicks, M.A. 

EpInsurGH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rey. R. V. Hotz, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exerrrer, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemina VAUGHAN 3 
6.30, Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epgar LocKknett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30. 

Keswick, Leathes Cottage, Borrowdale, 11 
a.m., Visitors welcomed to Manchester 
College Students’ service. 

Lereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Law- 
RENCE CLARE. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. H. DrumMonpD. 

LiscaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRaDDOocK. 

LivEeRPooL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. HAwkzs. ite 

LivEeRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mrettor, B.A. Ph.D 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev- 
J. ©: OpeErs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. BF. 
Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpston#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER F'ARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Manouester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MaAncHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit Frower, M.A. 

ManouxstER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. EH. 'W. Sratry. 

NwwoasTLe-on-TynE, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER, 

Portsmouta, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarsBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Mr. J. W. Jonus, 
B.A.; 6.30, Rov. B. C. Constasie. 
SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 

6.30, Supply. 

Soutsprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Jette, B.A. 

SoutHampton, Church of the Savi. ur, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. K ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunsBripes Weis, Dupiry Institurs, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Stattworruy, 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN Batmrorta, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WitrrEeD Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncrarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
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MARRIAGES. ie 


Opcers—Hiccins.—On June 30, at All a 


Saints’ Church, Ennismore-gardens, 


by 


the Rev. W. E, Addis, M.A., Norman Blake # 
Odgers, M.Ch., F.R.C.S., third son of the — 


Rev. Dr. Odgers, of Oxford, to Mabel, 
youngest daughter of G. Randell Higgins, 
‘of The Croft, Burcott-on-Thames, Oxon. 
SHARPE—HeENpERSON.—On July 14, at Holy 
Trinity Church, Kensington Gore, by Rev. 
T. Clark-Smith, M.A., assisted by Rev. 


H. B. Coward, M.A., Vicar of the Parish, 
William Seaford, eldest son of William 
of 4, Broadlands-road, — 


Arthur Sharpe, 
Highgate, to Gertrude Milne, daughter of 
Alexander Milne Henderson, M.D., and Mrs. 
Henderson, of 17, Hampstead-lane, High- 


gate. 
DEATHS. 


Jones—On July 9, at Langley, Dawlish, 


Arthur Edwin Jones, in his 68th year. 

Morr.—On July 11, at ‘‘Suncot,” Roath 
Court-place, Cardiff, Edith Maud, wife of 
the Rev. F. Blount Mott. 

SmitH.—On July 13, at 3, Thirlmere-road, 
Streatham, Maria Crosly Smith, wife of 
Robert Henry Smith (formerly Professor 
of Engineering at Birmingham University), 
and daughter of the late John Warren, of 
Nottingham. 
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VACANT AND WANTED. 
eee 
A NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 


and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 


governesses, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 


size-parade, N .W 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER wanted by 

Widower (Cheshire). Entire charge, assist 

in housework. Maid kept, family 4, youngest 

12.,-B. D., InquiRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Notwitustanpine Factory Acts by 
the dozen, Education Acts, and an army 
of inspectors; the last official and Annual 
Report of Factories and Workshops reveals 
the existence of much hardship and positive 
cruelty in the employment of children 
and young persons of both sexes. At 
a large cotton mill in Lancashire workers 
from 13 to 16 were found lifting skifis 
up to 82 lbs. In a bleaching works a 
girl of 15 had a pile of cloth on her back 
weighing 104 lbs. A boy of 13 certified 
to carry 14 lbs. was carrying buckets 
weighing 43 lbs. Brickmaking girls pushed 
barrows of brick weighing 425 lbs. The 
tale is told of laundry girls beginning 
work at three in the morning and employed 
all day on Sunday. The place was found 
in a little secluded hamlet. The mistress 
obtained young girls from charitable 
homes by advertisements in Church papers. 
No wonder an inspector writes of the 
effects of long hours in Lancashire :— 
‘* Bonny children lost their colour and 


their youthful energy in the hard drudgery 


of this daily toil. The girls would fall 
asleep at their work, and they grew worn 
and old before their time.’? The bruta] 
cruelties described in this Blue Book are 
almost incredible, and ought to be quite 
impossible. The results are stunted bodies, 
premature old age, and embittered souls. 
We should like to know in how many cases 
employers were punished for callous treat- 


and to what extent the punishment was 
severe enough to be deterrent. 


* * * 


THE movement for the employment of 
women policemen is evidently making 
way, and shortly England will follow 
the example of Germany, Norway, Den- 
mark, and many American and Canadian 
towns in appointing women to deal with 
various portions of police duty dealing 
with their own sex. For instance, how 
can public lodging houses for women, 
which must be open for inspection by 
the police night and day, be properly 
and decently visited by men? Again, 
there are many occasions when women 
would desire their depositions, often going 
into the most painful and delicate details, 
taken by women instead of the ordinary 
constable. Cases often arise in police 
courts requiring the sympathetic handling 
of a woman, and where a woman oficial 
could do ten times better than the most 
sympathetic man. And who so fitted 
to deal with the nightly and ghastly shame 
of many of our public streets as women ? 
It is not a question of regulating the 
vehicular traffic of Piccadilly Circus, which 
the men manage with sufficient skill, 
but of dealing with the traffic in vice 
which goes on there almost unchecked. 


* * * 


«Tr by the aid of a radio-microscope I 
could examine the people in this hall, 
in 90 per cent. I should discover a small 
focus or area of tuberculosis.’’ This 
startling statement was made by Sir 
William Osler at the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption, held in Leeds. And it need 
not be. Bad housing, dirt, insufficient 
food, dust-laden air, stuffy rooms, are 
accountable for this widely-spread disease. 


ment of the children in their employ, |‘* When children enjoy the heritage of 


4 


health to which they are entitled,’’ con- 
tinued Sir William, ‘‘ when the workers 
have a living wage, when houses become 
homes, when the nation spends as much 
upon food as it now spends on drink, 
millions will become immune where at 
present there are only thousands.’’ 


* * x 


At last a beginning is to be made in 
regard to the re-housing of the people. 
On behalf of the Government, Mr. Runci- 
man, the Minister of Agriculture, has 
introduced a housing bill for agricultural 
districts and for workmen in Govern- 
ment employ where dwelling accommoda- 
tion is not available. It is proposed to 
provide three millions for housing in 
rural districts. It is hardly likely that 
this Bill will be carried in the present 
session of Parliament and in view of the 
congested state of public business. It 
will, however, open the way for action 
iu the next session. A more pressing 
social problem is not before us. The 
Bishop of London on the same day in 
Convocation declared that one of the 
great causes of the social evil dealt with 
in the Age of Consent Bill, introduced by. 
him into the House of Lords, was due to 
overcrowding. The great mass of our 
population is crowded away in little 
rooms under conditions which make 
morality exceedingly difficult. And this 
is as true of many rural districts as of 
the great towns and cities. 


* * * 


Mr. Rozson’s striking article on ‘‘ The 
Decline in Public Worship,’’ which ap- 
peared in our columns, has moved a 
correspondent to add another to. the 
eauses enumerated by Mr. Robson as 


|accounting for the remarkable falling off 
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in church attendance during the last few 
years. Our correspondent writes :—“* One 
of the most potent causes not noticed by 
Mr. Robson is the new liberty given to 
children as to how they shall spend their 
Sunday. ‘The little dears! How cruel 
to force them to go to church when they 
want to play in the garden. I don’t 
believe in making religion compulsory,’ 
cries the fond mother. And she conjures 
up some dreadful picture of a Puritan 
Sunday with its gloom and restrictions, 
by which she appears to suggest she 
herself suffered in childhood, and declares 
that her children shall not be set against 
religion in that way. Well, sir, I came 
of a Puritan stock, was brought up in a 
Puritan atmosphere, had experience of 
the Puritan Sunday, and yet I bear witness 
to a happy childhood and to a host of 
happy Sundays. We had family prayers 
morning and-evening, we went to Sunday 
school twice in the day and twice to 
church ; we should no more have thought 
of not going to church on Sunday than of 
not having our breakfast on Sunday. It 
all came in quite simply and naturally and 
as a matter of course. It is true, church 
and Sunday school and family prayers 
were not as hilarious as a romping game 
of tennis; the services were long and 
often dull, the music would not >satisfy 
a cathedral organist, the doctrine was 
atrocious, and yet we looked forward to 
Sunday with interest and always gave it 
a welcome. Certain Sundays spent each 
summer in the country come back to me 
in memory like the delicate scent of faded 
rose leaves—the walk across the corn- 
fields to the little whitewashed chapel, 
the old-fashioned clerk with his pitch- 


pipe, the old-fashioned tunes, the white- 


haired minister, the open windows through 
which came the rustle of poplar trees, 
the cooing of doves and ‘the murmur of 
innumerable bees’—these things return 
upon us with a benediction. The doctrine 
again was atrocious, but it did me no 
harm, and at a very early age I began to 
throw it off. But I have never regretted 
the drill and discipline of that early 
religious experience. Nor can I under- 
stand the frame of mind which, while it 
insists on drill and discipline for mental 
training in childhood, thinks that drill 
and discipline are not needed for moral 
and spiritual training. Parents would not 
dream of allowing their children to stay 
away from school just whenever they 
pleased. Yet the moral faculties require 
just as careful and constant training as 


the mental.’’ 
* * * 


So far our correspondent. In con- 
nection with this plea we refer our readers 
to that delightful book for the young, 
a book also full of wisdom for their elders, 
entitled ‘* The Young People, by one of 
the Old People.’’ It is not a bit Puritani- 
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cal. It treats of ‘‘ The Play,’’ ‘‘ Books 
and Music,’? ‘‘ Coming Out,’’ ‘* The 
Day’s Work,’’ ‘‘ Sunday Out,’’ and 
touches on the greater things of Faith 
and Hope with a wise tendency and a 
sympathy with the young which act like 
a spell on the reader. In the last chapter, 
‘‘ The Run of the Streets,’’ the writer, 
speaking of his habit of taking the young 
people of his acquaintance to visit the 
renowned churches of London with their 
art treasures and historical associations, 
goes on: ‘‘ But the pleasure of church- 
sightseeing ought to be founded on the 
habit of church-going. I believe that 
compulsory church-going is of great value 
for the education of children. Silence, 
discipline, reverence, humility, and self- 
judgment may be learned by them in 
church under more favourable conditions 
than are, generally afforded in the school- 
room. Besides, it is a distinct advantage 
for them to attain these virtues in com- 
pany. It is even probable that acts of 
conformity are of themselves good far 
children. They ought to be conventional 
before they venture to be original. Also, 
I doubt whether any sort of work or play 
exactly fills the hole that is made in a 
child’s life when its parents rule church- 
going out of the curriculum. A child 
kept from church-going is to me like 
celery growing in the dark. Children 
ought to begin by feeling at home in 
church. Almost any kind of church will 
do sooner than let them play bridge all 
Sunday.’’ 


Tue Representative Council of the 
Anglican Church has decided by a large 
majority that women may vote in the 
election of Church Councils and may also 
sit on parochial councils. This marks a 
considerable advance toward that equality 
of the sexes in all the relations of life 
which so many women are pushing forward. 
Tn all Churches it is faithful and earnest 
women on whom falls the chief burden of 
church work. In America it is the 
women and not the men who run the 
Churches. That is not a condition of 
things to be desired, but rather friendly 
and equal co-operation. In our Free 
Churches women have for many years 
now sat on their boards of management, 
and worked side by side with men in all 
Church affairs. The Anglican Communion 
has so far lagged behind, but the tendency 
of the times can no longer be resisted, 
although, strange to say, the greatest 
amount of opposition at the combined 
council of bishops, clergy and laity came 
from the laity. The figures of the division 
are not a little interesting. The constitu- 
tion of the Council provides that no rego- 
lution shall be,deemed to have passed 
unless it receives a majority assent of 
each of these three sections or estates, 
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The figures in the division were twenty- 
two bishops for the admission of women, 
three against; ninety clergy for, fifteen 
against; seventy-six laymen for, sixty- 
two against. One would have expected 
the bishops and clergy to be more con- 
servative in such a matter than the laity, 
But bishops and clergy know, as laymen 
do not, the immense services rendered 
to the Church by women and their adminis- 
trative capacity. We may yet live to 
see women in Anglican pulpits ! 


* * * 


THE most interesting speech of an 
interesting debate was that of the Arch- 
bishop of York, who put it to the chivalry 
of the Countil whether it was not true 
that. women all over the country were more 
educated in ‘the ‘history and ‘services of 
the Church than men. The difficulty was 
the number of Churchwomen, and he 
asked them whether it was a generous 
position to take up towards those who 
had borne a larger part of the work of the 
Church, to say that they admitted women’s 
qualifications 
numbers. It was. a very democratic 
sentiment he gave utterance to at the 
close: ‘‘ When he advocated the granting 
of the franchise to women, he was not 
thinking of young ladies of twenty-one, 
who played tennis and cultivated the 
society of the unbeneficed clergy, but of 
the hundreds and thousands of factory 
girls and mill girls in the East-end of 
London, in Yorkshire and in Lancashire, 
who. were examples of what women as 
well as Christian women ought to be.’’ 


%* * * 


At the coming Church Congress, to be 
held in Birmingham, one evening is to be 
devoted to a discussion of ‘‘ The Church 


of England and other Christian Societies.” ° 


It is something to the good that the 
Church Congress should acknowledge the 
existence of ‘‘ other Christian societies.’’ 
Time was when the Church of England 
claimed to be the only Christian Church 
in our midst. But if it is desirable to 
discuss the relations of the Anglican 
Church to other Churches, would it not 
be wise and politic to invite representa- 
tives of those other Churches to explain 
their own position? So many Churchmen, 
so many of the clergy, have but the most 
imperfect acquaintance with Noncon- 
formity in any of its aspects. It would 
be an interesting as well as an illuminating 
thing if Dr. Selby, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Rendell 
Harris, or Mr. Campbell were invited to 
tell the Congress something of the real 
history and the actual standpoint of these 
‘* other Christian societies,’ and why 
they remain outgide the Established 
Church while wishing its religious work 
God speed ! 


but were afraid of their — 


finds: the satisfactions, 
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SAINT OR SEER? 


ite 


Or course, it need not be either. It 
would seem possible to be just frankly 
contented, unaspiring worldlings, leaving 
it to visionary or fantastical people to 
strive after an imaginary sainthood or 
seership ; we may be this, yet also quite 
well-meaning and good-hearted citizens 
of a more or less civilised community ; 
men and women who take the obvious, 
external, everyday world for what’ it is 
worth, at its face value, and concern 
themselves about nothing higher or deeper 
or beyond; busy, industrious, virtuous 
folk, for whom the significance of life 
lies in-its work and its recreations, its 
eating and drinking, its getting and 
spending, its material possessions, its 
pleasures of the senses, its conventional 
duties, its social respectabilities, its passing 
shows, its fleeting pleasures and pains, 
triumphs and disasters, hopes and fears. 


To say that a man is a worldling is not 


to judge him a bad man; it is only to 
say that he is but indifferently developed, 
that the finer human qualities are only 
latent in him as yet. He is simply one 
of those who take life for what it stands 
for in externalities of comfort and bodily 
satisfaction ; who are concerned with what 
they would call their ‘‘ duty,’’ and work 
at it steadily, though with an eye to their 
own advantage and reputation in the 
world, who have small patience with 
dreamers and revolutionaries, to whom 
material things are real and spiritual things 
fanciful and unreal. Itus probable there 
is something of this sort of worldling in 
nearly all of us; and the main body of 
the vast human host, dwelling on this 
habitable earth, is still pretty much at 
that stage of ‘* creative evolution.’’ 

But there is something, too, in nearly 
all of us which, at times, disturbs the con- 
tentment of this rather profitless, un- 
ascending ideal of life. Hardly anybody 
on these lower 
levels, quite sufficing always. The most 
favoured of conventionally virtuous world- 
lings are not happy every day, nor do they 
sleep composedly every night. The urge 
of aspiration, the longing to be and to 
achieve on some other line of advance, 
stirs and troubles them in certain moods 
and under certain conditions and happen- 
ings of experience. 

I will resist the temptation to speculate 
on the cause or source of this disturbing 
impulse. It is not difficult to resist that 
temptation, because it is no longer, for 
me, very strong. A certain passing interest 
attaches to the discussion of the origin of 
those mysterious impellings or persuadings 
from within, which, from the dawn of 
civilisation and beyond, have harassed 
and inspired the soul-consciousness of 
living beings. But the discussion never 
amounts to much or carries us very far. 
The impulse is there, and emerges from 
the deeps of life, from the ‘‘ hiding places 
of man’s power,’’? whereof we know so 
little. Yet it is significant to note that 
not only philosophers, but physical scien- 
tists are now speaking of this’ ‘‘ Urge or 
Impetus of Evolution’’ as a living, 
conscious reality. ‘‘ Why this extra- 


ordinary insurgence,’’ asks Professor 
ArtHUR THomson, “‘this climbing of 
precipitous heights? Why the big lifts 
What is the nature 
of this vital impulse towards a higher and 
higher efficiency, something which ever 
seeks to transcend itself? Negatively, it 
is something that cannot be expressed 
in the abstractions used in formulating 
physical events. Positively, it partakes of 
the nature of consciousness.’’* _ 

But what remains of supreme interest 
and significance for us is that, in the mind 
of man, this urge or impetus to higher 
things, this ‘‘ climbing instinct,’’ becomes 
‘a call and a persuasion to seek those higher 
things and to win them by deliberate 
effort. We choose to climb; we like the 
steep ascent, and foot it of our own good 
will. And to some this call transcends 
everything else, gives to life its supreme 
interest, takes the form of a divine com- 
mand, becomes an impassioned and in- 
perishable ideal. Thus far, in the advance 
of the race, these climbing enthusiasts 
have been, perhaps, comparatively few. 
‘* Many are called but few are chosen,’’ 
the prophet of Nazareth said in one of his 
sorrowful moods. And long before him 
Plato had written, ‘‘ Many are the thyrsus- 
bearers but few are the divine mystics ’’— 
meaning, perhaps, the true aspirants. 
But, there are always some of these; 
and probably their number increases from 
age to age; and there may be more 
enthusiasts for that something beyond 
worldly comfort and content, which has 
been the dream of prophets and reformers, 
of thinkers and poets, of saints and seers, 
in the long history of our race—there may 
be more to-day than in any former age. 
I suspect there are. 

Now it is of interest to note that those 
over whom this call to something other 
than virtuous worldly content gains strong 
and persistent control are led to shape 
their course in one of two directions ; 
towards a withdrawing from the world, a for- 
saking of its ordinary pursuits, or towards 
a closer contact with it and so to a keener 
perception of its reality. When any 
ardent soul, becoming aware of the un- 
sufficingness of mere buying and selling, 
gaming and losing—of the dull, prosaic, 
philistine existence—yields to the impulse 
to live for what he calls ‘‘ things of the 
spirit,’’ he may be seized with the desire 
to get out of it all, to become a recluse, 
to adopt in some one of its many forms 
the monastic way of life. The extreme 
form of this passionate forsaking of the 
world finds its ideal expression in litera- 
ture in SHeLtey’s ‘‘ Alastor, or the 
Spirit of Solitude ’’ ; Emrrson’s ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Proud World ’’ gives voice to it ‘in 
some of the loveliest lines he ever wrote. 
The hermits of Oriental races, the various 
monastic institutions of the Middle Ages 
and of later times, are the practical (or 
unpractical) illustrations of the same 
spirit. And I venture to suggest that 
the attempts of many enthusiasts of recent 
years to establish independent and separate 
communities, communistic or otherwise, 
which aim to have no dealings with the 
bustling business world of competitive 
strivings and commercial or political 
rivalries, are also a form of the same 


vice” Biology” in The Quest for January, 


tendency. All these are efforts to come 
out of the world; to get clear of its low 
ambitions, to live above it, to dispense 
with ine perhaps even to despise it, till 
it comes round to their ideals and aims. 

I should like, for the moment, to exploit 
the word ‘‘ Sainthood ’’ for this form of 
enthusaism—to give the name of saints 
to all these would-be forsakers of the 
world. It may be a somewhat arbitrary 
application of the term, but it will serve 
my purpose happily, without, I hope, 
offending any sensitive mind. For, in- 
deed, the word does, usually, stand for a 
life or character that is set apart, that is 
thought of as pure and holy by reason of 
withdrawal from that which contaminates 
or defiles, as the every-day world is sup- 
posed to do. It is, of course, also used of 
that rare human achievement—a life 
that threads its way among the gross or 
refined immoralities of modern society, 
full of sympathy and tenderness, yet 
stainless and undefiled, or with hardly 
a sign to show that thought or act of its 
own has soiled its, robes. This, too, for 
us to-day, would mean sainthood, should 
we chance to come upon it in human 
form. But let the word now stand for 
the kind of aspiration which seeks to con- 
quer worldliness by other-worldliness, to 
get above the world and its follies by 
getting out of it, or by pessimistic despair 
of it—which hopes to escape the hell of 
the world’s iniquities by finding or creating 
a heaven which excludes them or (when 
they creep in) deports them, without 
trial, to the old country that bred them! 
For the moment, then, let the word 
‘“ saint ’? stand for the monk or nun,-or 
hermit or recluse, of any and every sort— 
religious, ethical, social, political; it 
might even include the so-called ‘‘ Higher 
Thought ’’ philosophers and healers, of a 
certain type, who live and move in the 
attenuated atmosphere of psychic eleva- 
tion or seclusion. 

But there is another way of response 
to the appeal which the “* urge or impetus 
of evolution ’’? makes, when it masters us 
from within, and we resolve to get above 
the worldling who is our neighbour, or 
just our own meaner self. We may 
achieve this, not by despising the world 
and running away from it, but by coming 
to closer grip with it and seeing further 
into the reality which abides, within or 
behind it. It is possible to look through 
the outward show and visible appearance 
of things and to discern a spirit or vital 
purpose working there. And as we. do 
this, and strive to enter into fellowship 
with that inner spirit or purpose, we be- 
come aware of something that answers to 
the best and noblest instincts of our own 
mind. In those moods of insight and 
contemplation, when we seem to touch or 
feel the very soul of the world communing 
with our own, a sense of kinship is made 
real to us; the spirit of nature or of 
humanity, or of both in one, reveals itself 
to the unworldly spirit in ourselves; and 
in that hour we know, in the deepest and 
most vital sense in which knowledge 1s 
possible to us. It is not very much a 
matter of thought or reasoning ; indeed, 
the ordinary processes of thinking, by 
intellectual concepts and logical sequence, 
are mostly laid aside in such moods; 
we seem to surrender to the great Life of 
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things; we lie open to the inflowings of 
mysterious power; we let the “* Over- 
Soul,’? as Emerson called it, prevail 
within us and pour its light into our 
minds, its impulse of vast feeling into our 
hearts. And then we see, and what we 
see then is truth—the full truth for us, so 
far as, at that stage, we are able to receive 
it. 

The classic passage from English litera- 
ture, describing the experience to which I 
refer, is in WorDswortH’s Tintern Abbey 
poem—the lines which tell of 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen and the mystery, 
In which the weary and the heavy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 


While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


“‘ We see into the life of things ’’; 
and the life thus seen is not something to 
run away from or despise, in order to 
become what the nobler self ‘demands. 
The reality we discern there, in the forms 
and operations of nature, in the strivings 
and conflicts of humanity, is still beyond 
our understanding ; aspects of terror, as 
well as of beauty, confront us; ‘the 
mystery and the immensity of it all may 
overwhelm us at times. But it allures 
and invites; it claims us for its own; 
Nature, at her wildest as well as at her 
sweetest; Mankind, when ruthless and 
seemingly self-destructive, as well as when 
gracious and affluent of love—both retain 
our fellowship and hold us to their hearts 
when we have seen and felt the fascination 
of their real life. For, of course, we 
belong to them; we are a part of their 
mysterious being ; we share in the age-long 
movement whereof history and science, phi- 
losophy and religion keep such wondrous 
and appalling records. We cannot turn 
away; we love this surging and tem- 
pestuous order of things, this wayward, 
wicked, holy, suffering, rejoicing, inevitable 
world; we are bone of its bone, flesh of 
its flesh, soul of its soul. And when we 
see this, we know that our own sufficing, 
our own perfecting, the fulfilment of our 
highest ideals of good, is one with that 
slow mysterious process by which know- 
ledge and beauty, wisdom and goodwill 
come to their own in the hearts and lives 
of conscious beings like ourselves. 

So, then, I wish to claim for Seership a 
higher place than Saintliness, in the sense 
in which I ask to be allowed to use the 
words for my present purpose. The 
saints, who have tried to escape the 
world by withdrawing from its strife and 
turmoil, have not played much helpful 
part in the evolution of human holiness 
or social happiness and health. There 
have been times, such as in the Europe 
of the Middle Ages, or France of the 
seventeenth century, when aspiring souls 
could do no other than flee into mon- 
asteries, or like the Port-Royalists bury 
their splendid talents in the silence of 
lonely cells. But though something has 
been achieved thus by a few strenuous 
souls, whose names and writings have still 
their charm for us in meditative moods, 
in the main they were futile efforts, and 
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failed to check or to change for good the 
real life of humanity. But the seers who 
have ‘‘ seen into the life of things ’’ and 
loved that life without being submerged 
by its illusions, or blinded by its outward 
shows, these have saved their own and 
others’ souls by. throwing in their lot with 
the lowliest and finding their joy in the 
fellowship of the least and the worst, 
and so have helped to redeem the soul of 
society itself. The saint may be likened 
to SHELLEY’s skylark, ‘‘ Thou scorner of 
the ground! ’’ but the seer is like Worps- 
WORTH’S, who can ‘‘ While wings aspire ”’ 
keep “‘ heart and eye ’’ 


Both with the nest upon the dewy ground. 


Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and 
home. 


In a second article I will offer a homely 
illustration of my theme, and endeavour 
to indicate those qualities of mind and 
heart which would seem to be essential 
to Seership, or most contributory to its 
attainment in human experience. 


W. J. Jupp. 


A NEW TYPE OF CHRISTIAN. 


We witness in our day the emergence 
of a new type of Christian of whose peculiar 
psychology the average Rationalistic, and 
even Theistic, critic does not take at all 
adequate account. The type is not new 
in the sense of coming up to, far less of 
surpassing, such historic types as Juliana 
or A Kempis, but new only as being pecu- 
larly fitted for giving a reason for the 
faith that is in it, especially when con- 
fronted by the most up-to-date arguments 
of the Rationalistic school. I refer to 
such a type generally as the devout 
Modernist in the Roman Catholic Church, 
of whom the late Father Tyrrell could be 
taken as the best representative in this 
country, or, perhaps better for my pur- 
pose here, to such a type as Dr. Fr. W. 
Foerster, a Christian unattached to any 
of the historic Churches, of whom some 
account has recently been given in these 
columns. Foerster is a man of out-and- 
out rationalistic, naturalistic, humanistic 
and ethical upbringing and nurture. He 
is an intimate in the very world of his 
Rationalistic critics, knowing its every 
nook and cranny and corner. He is an 
adept in the use of every weapon of its 
armoury. Yet, somehow or other, by a 
process not altogether unanalogous to the 
transformation—or shall we say trans- 
figuration ?—of the chrysalis into the 
butterfly, he has emerged into a world 
of supra-rationalism, supra-naturalism, 
supra-humanism, supra-ethicism—into the 
world, in short, of Christianity. 

Now it is folly, and it is to court disaster, 
for the Rationalistic, or even Theistic, 
critic to attempt to relegate this type of 
Christian to the back-wash of the tides of 
progress. This man is not one of your 
ordinary babes in Christ at all! For he 
possesses not only the divine secrets that 
are not infrequently revealed to babes and 
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are hidden from the prudent, but he has 
also the worldly wisdom of the schools, 
and can cope with his adversaries on their 
own terms. He has only got above, or 
beyond, Rationalism, or Naturalism, in the 
sense that Rationalism or Naturalism is 
an experience he has outgrown. He is 
still a Rationalist, but how much more 
than a Rationalist! And, unlike the 
butterfly, he can revert to the chrysalis 
stage at will, and out-chrysalis the chry 
salis. It is true that he has emerged into 
a new world whose categories are wholly 
different from those of the schools. But 
he can, if needs be, restrict himself within 
these academic categories—for he has 
passed that way before. 

Thus, in his ‘‘ Marriage and the Sex 
Problem ”’ (the English translation of his 
‘** Sexualethik und Sexualpidagogik,’’ 
Wells Gardner, London, 1912), writing as a 
psychologist, sociologist and educator, and 
not as a Christian (he has become a Chris- 
tian as the result of being a psychologist, 
sociologist and educator !), Foerster arrives 


at convictions in regard to the sex problem 


which coincide with the principles of the 
historic Christian Church, and not with 
those of modern exponents of a ‘‘ new 
morality,’’ such as Ellen Key and Edward 
Carpenter. And ‘‘is it,’’ he asks, ‘‘ in 
accordance with the spirit of free inquiry 
to reject a genuine scientific opinion 
because it happens to be in agreement 
with the standpoint of the historic Chris- 
tian Church ?’’ It is impossible in a brief 
article to summarise the arguments brought 
forward by Foerster in a volume of some 
250 pages. I can only refer readers to the 
text itself, and affirm that, throughout, 
Foerster challenges his critics to confront 
him solely as pSychologist, sociologist and 
educator and not as Christian with the 


whole paraphernalia of bigotries which — 


any mention of that word often calls up 
in their minds. 

As regards one question which has 
exercised the minds of readers of THE 


InquiRER, Foerster speaks with no uncer-, 


tain voice. The late Father Tyrrell writes 
somewhere in his autobiography that ‘‘ the 
question of the relation of Christianity to 
other religions is just the whole question.”’ 
Foerster has arrived -at conclusions in 
regard to this crucial and fundamental 
question which are striking in the unmis- 
takableness of their conviction, especially 
when we bear in mind that they have been 
reached apart altogether from the in- 
fluence of any religious training or atmo- 
sphere, out of the depths of his own psycho- 
logy, and in the midst of a thoroughly 
rationalistic and ethical environment. He 
has become convinced, in short, that the 
Christian religion is the sole foundation 
for both individual and social life—that 
‘* once let men turn with sufficient earnest- 
ness to the central and inner problems 
of our existence, . . Christianity will stand 
forth as the only true foundation of our 
whole life and civilisation.’? This is not 
even apologetic. It is faith, it is con- 
viction—but it is also tellect. 
he writes :— 


“* Our modern educators are no more 
than beginners in the great problem 


of the care of souls and the develop-— 


ment of conscience, and they would 
have done well to have learnt in this 
difficult sphere from the great spiritual 
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and psychological knowledge and peda- 
gogical experience of the Church, instead 
of attempting to base themselves solely 
upon their own ideas and upon their own 
fragmentary experience.”’ 


In the light of all this a recent prophecy 
by a contributor to these columns that 
‘* the time is rapidly coming, if not come, 


when its (Christianity’s) claim to finality 


will be recognised as a perfectly natural 
piece of spiritual arrogance ’’ could only 
have been made in ignorance of such a 


- contribution as this of Foerster’s, and of 


such ways of approaching this question as 
are evidenced in Mr. Whitaker’s powerful 
tractate, ‘‘ The Finality of the Christian 
Religion,’? and in the no less powerful 
leading article, ‘* Beyond  Progress,’’ 
in this journal of the 21st ult. 

But even the very latest brand of Chris- 
tian, spite of all his scientific armoury, 
may prove suspect! And under these 
circumstances it is encouraging to discover 
an almost equally effective protagonist 
in the enemy’s own camp. Bergson assails 
the arrogance of the intellect with the 
complete artillery of the intellect, and 
emerges into a world of supra-intellect. I 
do not, however, refer here to his epoch- 
making contribution to what one might 
almost term thought beyond thought, 
but to a recent contribution of a brilliant 
young philosopher of Montpellier, Professor 
Jean Delvolvé, in his book, ‘‘ Rational- 
isme et Tradition: Recherches des con- 
ditions d’efficacité d’une morale laique.”’ 


(Félix Alcan, Paris, 1910), who, writing 


as a Rationalist to the rationalistic educa- 
tors of France, subjects both the traditional 
Catholic education and the lay moral 
education in France to a penetrating 
psychological analysis, and has almost 
succeeded in demonstrating even to Ra- 
tionalists—has at least gravely perturbed 
them—that the traditional Christian edu- 
cational psychology does prove effective 
for moral ends, whereas the current 
rationalist educational psychology does not. 
M. Delvolvé arrives at the startling con- 
clusion, while keeping strictly to a naturalis- 
tic basis throughout, that the rationalist 
educator must, if he would prove effective, 
discover that something effectual which 
the traditional Christian education has 
managed to preserve, but which the 
secular rationalistic education has let 
slip through its fingers. He holds that the 
traditional education does frequently bring 
about an utter self-surrender to universal 
claims by means of its doctrines of God 
and Christ and the immortal life, its cult 
and worship and sacraments, and that the 
lay moral education, in order to become 
effective, must incorporate in itself what 


is proven to be psychologically efficacious 


in the traditional doctrine, while it never- 
theless abdicates nothing of the rights of 
reason and of the spirit of science and of 
liberty. What he thinks is now required 
is a naturalistic transposition of Christian 
values into forms which will prove reason- 
ably acceptable to the modern mind, and 
in accordance with the terms of modern 
science. I cannot summarise his areu- 
ments in this place—I have done so 


_in the ‘‘ International Journal of Ethics ”’ 


for January, 1912. 
The writer does not, as does Foerster, 
emerge into supra-naturalism, but he comes 


very near to this, and it is my conviction 
that, steeped as he is in the Christian 
psychology, if he resolutely pursues his 
psychological explorations he will be 
forced to the conclusion, as a mere matter 
of logical necessity, that historical Chris- 
tianity does provide us, as nothing else 
can or does, with ‘‘ something beyond 
this fleeting temporal order—a heavenly 
standard of values.’ And I am no less 
convinced that science itself will increas- 
ingly aid us in taking up our stand re- 
solutely not only for the supremacy 
but for the finality of the Christian religion. 
There only can we find a stay in an anarchic 
world. There only can we find a faith 
which shall yet overcome the world. And 
even the Goddess of Reason will be on our 
side if we are to judge by the contributions 
with which she has already supplied us. 


H. H. Jonnson. 
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HOW LANTY LIVES. 


“* Tuat’s a fine day, Lanty!’’ said the 
Master, greeting the Man. 

‘“ It is, indeed, sir! As fine a day as 
ever came out of the heavens. Glory be to 
God! ’’ replied Lanty, with the habitual 
piety of the Irish peasant. 

The Master was looking down upon the 
Man from the brink of a deep dyke, 
at the bottom of which Lanty was fashion- 
ing a drinking-place for the Master’s 
cattle. Lanty was barefoot, and stood 
ankle-deep in mud and water. His shape- 
less brogues, his ragged socks lay on the 
bank as he had kicked them off; a sordid, 
pathetic blot upon the fresh, exquisite 
spring verdure beneath them. 

It suddenly struck the Master that 
Lanty must be taking the beauty of it 
all pretty well upon trust. From where 
he stood, wielding a skilful shovel among 
the slime and water-weeds, nothing could 
be seen of the flowery grass, the young 
adornment of the trees with their half- 
opened foliage, the hawthorn hedgerows, 
fragrant and beautiful. An ideal working- 
place, where the sun shone and sweet 
airs blew! Fancy a factory, now; or a 
mine! But... whatif Lanty was always 
down too far ? 

The Master was sub-consciously aware 
of Lanty’s probable point of view, for he 
was troubled by some imagination and 
much power of sympathy. Also he him- 
self had had personal experience of wrest- 
ing a living from Nature, out away on 
a lonely farm in one of the Western States. 
He therefore knows that farm work, 
even on your own land, may pall. Doubly 
tedious must it be, when, whatever the 
result of your labour, it affects the Master 
only. You just draw your wages. 
Whether you ‘‘ mitch ’’ or put your 
back into it, it’s all the same. This makes 
you stale. 

To counteract this, if possible, the 
Master talks to the Man, passes on the 
daily paper to the Man, and has now 
given this job of constructing the water- 
hole to him. We all are fascinated by a 
play with water. And the Master knows 
Lanty to be a clever fellow, with a con- 
sidering, inventive faculty, the which, 
when you possess, it is a pleasure to 


exercise. Lanty would have made a 
tip-top engineer. 

Now, smiling, fickle May sent a blast 
abroad, keen and strong. It whistled 
along the dyke, and filled the. Master’s 
soul with remorse as he remembered 
Lanty’s rheumatism. 

““ There’s not much fun, down there, 
Lanty!’’ he said. 

“* Troth, sir, there’s not much fun in 
any of it!’’ quoth the Man, with the 
strange stoical cheerfulness of his. class. 
The Master felt a qualm. 

** But you should be used to it all by 
now ! ’’ 

‘‘ Ay ought I! if ever anyone was! 
But does that make it any better? To 
start at the black labour, when you're no 
more nor the hoith of a _ bee’s knee, 
weeding turnips till the fingers ud be 
dropping off of you with the cold and 
wet ; then by degrees able to lead a horse ; 
then ploughing, hay-making, harvess. I 
remember to be very proud when I hired 
at the farmer Murphy’s beyant there 
for six shillings a-week and my food— 
and I with a houseful of children and a 
shilling a-week rent to pay. Only for the 
Woman (wife) I happened on .... but 
she’s gone, God rest her soul! Died on 
the twelfth babby—I often wonder how 


‘she kept their eyes open at all.’’ - 


The Master remembered that epoch, 
and how it had been said that Almighty 
God must have some little way of His 
own, unnonst-lek (unknown) for keeping 
the full spoon with a long weak family 
like Lanty’s. 

‘* But things are better now! Wages 
are higher, and your boys earning—and 
your plot of land... 7’ 

‘‘ Ay!’ said the Man, without, how- 
ever, the enthusiasm that might have 
been expected, “‘ there’s the plot—grows 
potatoes and wheat—it’s worth something. 
But you have to work middling hard to 
get a crop out of it! and you'll not feel 
so very anxious to go dig and plant there 
at night, and you after putting a day’s 
labour over you! But there’s where it is ! 
You do get sick and tired. Go out in 
the morning, to work; come home at 
night, too bet-up almost to eat your 
supper, only wanting to get your head 
down on the bed, the way you'll be fit 
to work again the next day. But sure, . 
a body must take what God sends! ’’ 
As Lanty spoke he was leaning on his 
shovel, an attitude he often adopts. 
Truth to tell, he does not kill himself 
by working too hard! Leniently the 
Master observed the Man, admiring, not 
without a shade of envy, his lithe, well- 
proportioned figure, preserved to middle 
age by spare diet and steady work. With 
what easy grace does the Man swing 
pitch-fork or axe! 

‘* He’d knock spots off any of us, if 
he had the. chance, at tennis or golf! ”’ 
muses the Master, who is growing a bit 
short in the wind, and stout. 

But he is fond of a game still ; Lanty 
mows and rolls the courts for him. He 
hunts; Lanty stops the earths, and may 
get a stray shilling for opening gates. 
When the hounds meet anywhere handy, 
cart-ropes wouldn’t keep the Man at his 
work. You'll see him and his kind follow- 
ing the hunt for hours. The huntsmen, 
the horses, and the hounds make a brave 
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pageant in the grey lives of country 
workers. 

‘* It’s getting late, Lanty! ’’ says the 
Master. 

‘* Sure isn’t it doimg that since break- 
fast! ’’ says the Man, with a laugh. 

‘ There’s the Angelus... ”’ 

The Man takes off his hat as the sweet, 
solemn bell sounds forth its call; his 
lips move in prayer. I think the Master 
joins him, though the bald ritual of his 
Church does not enjoin this simple devotion. 

Master and Man stroll away together 
through the quiet evening fields. 

‘“ You'll: be having early beef there, 
sir!’’ says the Man, as they pass 
through the sleek cattle, unfretted “ maw- 
crammed beasts.’’ 

The Master nods silently. 

Beef, yes! but not for Lanty. Pleasure, 
beauty; but his work lies so that he 
doesn’t see it. Not much fun in any of 
it, is there, for Lanty ? 

But what is to be done ? 

K. F. Purpon. 
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BOOKS OF LIFE. 


Amonest the. many ideas — ‘‘ good 
stunts,’? in her vernacular—imported by 
an American student fresh from college 
and adventurous travel:in the Wild West, 
was that of a somewhat arbitrary selec- 
tion of ‘‘ Books of Life.’’ It professed 
to be a choice of those that 

Saw Life steadily, and saw it whole, 
and it chiefly consisted of the great poets, 
though Marcus Aurelius and Thomas a 
Kempis were included. The test was 
vitality, and it was required that the 
principles should be capable of direct 
translation into the actions and conduct 
of everyday life. 

There is something pathetic yet hopeful 
in this classification of the world’s greatest 
books, The idea appeared in England 
several years ago in Sir John Lubbock’s 
list of the ‘‘ Hundred Best Books,’’ and 
still continues in cheap library sets, and 
the countless new popular editions of 
oddly assorted standard works. An ideal 
library is not formed in this way, but 
should be, as it were, an expression of the 
development of the personality, a gradual 
accumulation of hard-won volumes that 
are regarded as friends by their owner. 
But these selections are a recognition of 
the value of literature, and of the high 
truth that the end of reading is not the 
mere acquisition of knowledge, but the 
attainment of wisdom and understanding. 

All great literature is representative 
of life in the widest sense—that of the 
universe as well as the individual—but 
the “Books of Life” are those that present: 
the deepest, clearest, and simplest sym- 
bols. But personal needs must be different, 
and the American student’s own list— 
chosen from the publisher’s selection— 
would have failed to satisfy any other in 
our circle of friends. One student cared 
for little besides the Bible, Plato, and 
Browning. Another, a nature-mystic, 
pinned her faith to Emerson, Carlyle, and 
Wordsworth. Even the same mind may 
outgrow its first loves, and find new 
symbols as it grasps fresh ideas, lifts the 
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veil of a new language, and discovers 
another literature or develops stronger 
and «wider sympathies. It was a surprise 
and disappointment to find that the 
American student thought little of Words- 
worth and less of Emerson, and, singularly 
enough, never mentioned the supposed 
representative poet of young America, 
Walt Whitman. This was probably due 
to idiosyncracy, for although she quoted 
with rapture the ‘‘ most musical, most 
melancholy,’’? quatrains of Omar Khay- 
yam, who had an honoured place amongst 
her ‘‘ Books of Life,’’ they shared her 
inconsistent affections with essays by 
smart and epigrammatic modern journal- 
ists who extol action as the true aim of 
life. 

But action is little more than a dream 
to many fettered souls—the inner life is 
their reality, being and knowing their 
vocation. Many poets have been of this 
order, and the saints—what are their 
records but peans of triumph, as they 
‘“ led captivity captive’’ by the trans- 
cendence of limitation? Life appears to 
such souls as a process, a becoming, a 
progress through faith and hope and love, 
towards a final consummation which is 
the true self-realisation. For them, also, 
in their degree, life is a pilgrimage, a 
journey, an ascent towards a vision of 
the supernal Light that shines through 
the painted veil of appearances. And it 
is the saints and poets, not the scientists 
and philosophers, who seem to know 
whither they go and the way; and their 
institutions are usually of greater practical 
value to us than treatises on metaphysics, 
or the discoveries of the scientists. } 

Undoubtedly the greatest teachers of 
the meaning and purpose of life have been 
Eastern by birth or sympathy. But 
Oriental ideas and methods generally 
seem strange and difficult to Western 
minds, which refuse to believe that the 
tangible things of the world are maya, 
illusion, and that the intangible experi- 
ences of the inner life are nearer to the 
true reality. The Western mind must 
still be taught by symbols—a Church, a 
Book, a Sacrament, a code of Ethics, or 
the love of Humanity. Something definite 
to be believed, something practical to be 
done—these are essential to the Western, 
and activism is a characteristic develop- 
ment of the most religious modern philo- 
sophy. Upon this foundation of prac- 
tical ethics and social reform, a spiritual 
temple such as the world has never yet 
seen may arise in the future. For, as 
Platonists and mystics have always in- 
sisted, the ‘‘ active virtues’’ are the 
basis of the higher life, and where this is 
weak the superstructure may be beautiful, 
but it will never be safe. Therefore, 
those who would teach the West to take 
its share in the building of the Temple of 
Life, do well to demand the practice of 
the social virtues, and the translation 
of principles into action, though this may 
seem to retard spiritual progress. Hence 
the Books of Life for the modern world 
are not the Upanishads of India, or the 
Hermetic teachings of Egypt and Greece, 
wonderful and enlightening as _ these 
writings are for the mystics of all time. 
It is life in action, in symbol and sacra- 
ment, that the modern mind understands, 
or desires to experience in order that it 
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may learn wisdom. It seeks its philosophy 


in the novel, the drama, or in history ~ 


and biography. It cares little or nothing 
for abstract reasoning; it demands life 
in form, expressing itself in action—con- 
crete humanity, in the individual or the 
community. It is the spirit of the 
Renascence—and may be the herald of 
the birth” of a new consciousness, and a 
fuller life for all. ' 

And what are the books that may 
become the teachers and the guides of 
this generation—truly such an age as that 
foreseen by the prophet, when ‘‘ many 
shall run to and fro and knowledge shall 
be increased’’? The list must be as 
eclectic as that of the American student, 


for the only vital books are those that 


make a personal appeal to the individual. 
But it is safe to say that Browning is 
still the great poet-teacher of the century, 
for however the popularity of his longer 
and more ‘‘ obscuré’’ poems may vary, 
‘* Paracelsus ’’ stands alone as the great 


symbol of the poet-soul facing the mystery __ 


of life’s purpose and the way to fulfil it. 
‘‘ Rabbi ben Ezra’’ is unapproachable 
as a justification of life’s discipline from 
the religious point of view. ‘‘ Abt Vog- 
ler’’ and other Art and Music poems give 
the artist’s standpoint, and ‘‘ Christina ”’ 
and many other love-poems fill up all 
that is wanting in the philosophy of this 
truly universal poet. Truth, Beauty, 
Goodness, and Love the Unifier—all these 
aspects of Life are seen by him in a stronger 
light than by any other poet of his time. 
There is much valuable teaching in Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Ancient Sage,’’ but it is essenti- 
ally a mystical poem and would not appeal 
to all. Swinburne’s chorus from Atalanta 
is a glorious piece of music, an inspiring 
song of enchantment, and a vision of 
humanity before which all that is small 
and mean seems to fade and vanish away. 
But these are. poems for idealists only. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s verses and 
essays are of a different calibre. They 
belong to the world of effort and achieve- 
ment, of stoicism, rather than optimism, 
but their message is one of encouragement 
and uplifting. 


Joy to endure and be withstood— 
Lord, is not that enough ? 


Probably the ‘‘ Books of Life ’’ for the 
eager souls of this generation are still 
Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of Grass ’’ and 
Edward Carpenter's ‘‘ Towards Democ- 
racy.”’ It is easy to criticise their form- 
lessness, their lack of precision in ethics 
and economics, and their confusion of 
principles with an emotion that sometimes 
verges on sentimentalism. But they are 
books of life as it is and may be, books 
of brotherhood, of justice and mercy to 
man and beast, of faith and of hope for 
the world. Nothing daunts these opti- 
mists—neither sin, ugliness, pain, disease 
nor death. They know that life is holy 
and good and beautiful in itself, however 


the form may change or decay. For them 


as for the Hebrew prophet, ‘‘ God is in 
His holy Temple ’’ of the Universe—and 
whether the earth keep silence before Him, 
or whether it ‘‘ sing a new song’’ of His 
glory, it is done in*all reverence for the 
Divine Life. Uncouth, over-zealous, and 
a little barbaric, the modern cultured 
world may judge these poets, especially 
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the pioneer and breaker of traditions. 
But the sense of conflict in the poems is of 


. itself a proof of their ethical ideal and 


spiritual value. It is no superficial Pan- 
theistic content with things as they are, 
and a world in which there is no real 
difference between good and evil. It is 
rather a joyful acceptance of a strenuous 


conflict through which new power may 


be gained by defeat and victory alike, 
since it is an age-long test in which the 
combatants are engaged, and no one 
event can decide the issue. Because the 
purpose of evil is the strengthening of 
good, these daring prophets hail it as the 
servant of Righteousness. This teaching 
is, like Goethe’s, strong meat for babes, 
but it is not poison, and just as Goethe 
nourished Byron, Carlyle, and the greater 
Victorians, so the poetry of Walt Whitman 
and Edward Carpenter may be the intel- 
lectual food of the giants of the future. 
At least they have faced the sternest 
facts of life, and striven to see it whole— 
not steadily, perhaps, but in the sudden 
gleams and dazzling visions of a glory to 
be revealed. ‘‘ Vistas’’—that favourite 
word of Walt Whitman—expresses the 
character of these strange and seemingly 
formless poems of the present and the 
future. They range from the dust to the 


star, and glimpse eternity—they are books 


of eternal life. 
M. F. Howargp. 


en ee 


THE LIVING WATER S. 


THov, God, livest thy divine life within 
the channels of our earthly needs. 

Thou pourest thyself upon the world 
through us; thou sendest us forth as 
streams of the living love, as workers of 


the works of God, as discoverers and | 


explorers of the world, as an endless 
stream of living souls and loving lives, 
pouring thoughts of truth, goodness, 


‘toil and industry forth upon the world 


around. : 

Now will we go forth to life on earth 
anew; we will rush forth from the well- 
spring of God; we will carry thy spirit, 
thy purposes, thy joys and thy sorrows 


' forth into the world. 


Now will we thank thee afresh for the 
feet thou givest us, that we may run upon 
the errands of mercy and compassion, 
hat we may walk in the paths of goodness 
“nd truth, that we may move about in 
the world and be active and energetic 
upon the earth; that we may run and 
not be weary in the service of God, and 
walk gladly in thy ways and not faint. 

Now will we open our eyes to the glory 
of the flowers and the fruits, and gaze in 
wonder upon the infinite variety and beauty 
of the world around us. : 

Now will we scent once more the sweet 
perfumes of the fruits, and fragrances 
that make so swift a response around us 
to that knowledge of God and of his good- 
ness which ever wells up afresh within. 
We will feel the sweet response of meadows, 
gardens, and orchards in the world without, 
responding to the scent of the living 
waters in the soul within. 

Now will we listen to the songs that 


_all the birds are singing when day dawns 


over the hills, and when evening sets across 
the sea, when the songs and the singing 
of the world around us re-echo the songs 
and the singing in the heart like singing 
streams of gladness, like slow, sad music 
of sorrowfulness; like tragic choruses 
of the divine anger and chastisement for 
our sins; like sweet, soft’ melodies of 
‘mercies that endure for ever—the divine 
music within, the harmony of the music 
of God, our reconciliation with him. 

Now, therefore, we behold both the 
land and the sea, and the ships upon the 
sea, and the men upon the ships, that, 
like children, sail them on the wondrous 
deep. And the cities of men upon the 
seashore—and the anxiety—and the 
business—and the care. And we behold 
each man in the outer stream of the outer 
world, and lo! upon his careworn face 
is the mark of the soul, of the concern how 
to live rightly ; the sense of sadness and 
sorrow, and of the rebuke of God, and of 
the just and honest judgment of heaven 
on every wrong. 

And lo, our hands and our feet! To 
move about among these anxious men and 
women and to work God’s will; to work 
righteousness, and truth, honesty and 
justice; to help and strengthen our 
neighbours ; to heal the sick, give strength 
to the weak, relieve the oppressed, with 
divine sympathy; to render heavenly 
aid; to minister to the needs of the souls 
that toil on earth in all their tragedies, 
their agonies, their sorrows and their 
difficulties ; to be friends, to be neighbours, 
to be lovers and helpers one of another— 
here is our work for God. 

Witrrep Harris. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LmtTTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE DECLINE IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


Sir,—No truer word can be expressed 
on this subject than that contained in the 
latter portion of Mr. Joseph Wilson’s 
article in your current issue. 

When he says, ‘‘ Our services must meet 
and satisfy the yearnings of the soul... . 
What men need is what men have always 
needed—spiritual power for service in the 
everyday life,’’ and ‘‘ The demand of the 
church must be for absolute surrender to 
the will of God,’’ he has touched the very 
core of the matter. The churches fail, 
partly because they play too cheap a game, 
and they do this in order to get the where- 
withal to carry on their existence. The 
whole tendency of the age, and the organ- 
isation of society, commercially and in- 
dustrially, is such as to bring organised 
religion into disrepute among thinking 
men; they see the utter discrepancy 
between the teaching of Jesus and the 
heartless cut-throat competition of present- 
day business, and the policy of selfishness 
which dominates the dealings of man with 


man, both individually and nationally, and 
they decide, either to worship God in their 
own way, without the aid—and expense— 
of churches, or not to trouble about him at 
all. In the former course who can blame 
them? In the latter they are entirely 
wrong. And the church authorities try one 
means after another to get people to join—_ 
societies, clubs, sewing meetings, socials, 
dramatics, dances, and so on; and the 
acquisition of spiritual power, and the 
increase of faith in the living God has to 
take second place, and is usually reserved 
for two hours on Sundays. I say has to, 
for it would seem under present conditions 
that if churches declared they existed for 
purely spiritual purposes they would be 
without congregations and without funds. 
This is the pity of it. I do not condemn: 
social life in connection with churches, 
far from it, but this does not ‘‘ meet and 
satisfy the yearnings of the soul,’’ and it is 
for this that churches exist. 

Ministers may preach sensational ser- 
mons, may launch out into politics, 
socialism, or any kindred subject, but they 
will only attract that class of person who 
seeks novelty, or who is entirely wrapped 
up in the particular subject in question ; 
and they will alienate those who want 
spiritual food, who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, who seek to know God. 
Much more might be said on this subject— 
the unsuitableness of some church buildings 
to inspire feelings of worship, the suitable- 
ness, or otherwise, of some of our leaders, 
methods of work, and so on; but when 
all is said and done, if a church does not 
minister to the deepest instincts and the 
highest aspirations of the soul and demand 
‘“ absolute surrender ’’ of the will of man 
‘* to the will of God,”’ it is not fulfilling its 
mission, and had better close its doors.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. L. TEASDALE, 

Wolverhampton, July 15, 1914. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest 
the exceedingly suggestive article by the 
Rev. Douglas Robson in your issue of 
July 4 on the ‘‘ Decline in Public Wor- 
ship.’? May I offer a few remarks from 
a layman’s point of view? I thoroughly 
agree with most of what Mr. Robson has 
said, but is he correct in suggesting that 
the middle class is even gradually dis- 
appearing? ~No doubt combines and 
limited companies are constantly absorb- 
ing the small trader and manufacturer, 
but these larger concerns must, and do, 
employ large staffs, not a few of whom 
are responsible and well-paid men of the 
middle class. Apart from this, it surely 
follows that in any country where educa- 
tional facilities are liberal the middle class 
must sooner or later increase. And this 
is of importance to us, for, as Mr. Robson 
points out, the churches have received 
the bulk of their support in the past from 
the middle class; and it is from this 
class primarily that we are to look for any 
revival in church interest in the future. 

A change has, however, been going on 
for some time in our middle-class religious 
families. Church on Sundays when many 
of us were children was as regular as our 
meals. But now parents and children 
alike go to church as and when they choose. 
I can think of dozens of families almost, 
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who, 10 to 15 years ago, were regular 
churchgoers, but who to-day, without 
being any less religious, are comparatively 
indifferent. Many spend their time, as 
Mr. Robson suggests, quietly, by doing 
a little work in the garden, or by visiting 
their friends. 

Mr. Robson surely touches the root, 
or, at any rate, one root of the trouble, 
when he asks whether our church methods, 
organisation, &c., suit the requirements of 
this age, as they did those of the preced- 
ing generation. One often hears com- 
plaints as to church finance. It is said, 
and with truth, that a business run on 
the same lines as those of an average 
church would soon come to grief. Money 
is spent for various purposes, and for all 
kinds of societies. Even in normal times 
concerts, bazaars, lectures, and every 
conceivable way of raising money are 
organised, and the man in the pew can- 
not easily avoid subscribing one way or 
another to many objects, some of which 
he feels are not absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of his church. Then when 
large outlays such as structural altera- 
tions are contemplated, a loan from the 
bank is arranged, and upon the members 
is the responsibility of liquidating the debt. 
Ts not the layman justified in objecting to 
this sort of finance? © 

Again, theological differences within the 
church have something to do with the 
poor statistics of to-day. No organisation 
can expect to succeed when its leaders not 
only differ, but refuse to agree to differ! 
Is it too much to hope that in the future 
theological differences may be discussed 
more in private, and things which are 
agreed upon confirmed in public ? 

Mr. Robson has pointed. out many 
counter attractions to the church, and 
others might be named were it necessary. 
It is admitted on all sides that the general 
tendency of modern life militates against, 
rather than for, public worship. Yet one 
cannot, after all, avoid the uncomfortable 
feeling that a vast number of people 
would attend church to some extent if 
they felt they could get any good from 
it. They would waive the question of 
bad finance, they would care little for 
current fashions or tendencies, they would 
even be blind to internal theological 
trouble if through the medium of church 
life was made happier for them. And this 
brings the layman to ask one or two 
questions, in all friendliness, of his minis- 
terial brothers. 

Does the minister always know his con- 
gregation ? The worries of business life 
and the exacting ties of home life are not 
less to-day than in times gone by. And 
the practical problems of life to-day are 
as great as ever. What does the average 
minister know of business life, of the office, 
the shop, or the warehouse? Most 
ministers spend some years in a@ training 
college. During that time how much 
do they see of the world they are to 
minister to? They read books; do they 
read men? A young man comes down 
from college with a full knowledge of 
what is going on in the theological world 
of his day. Very good; but does he also 
know what is worrying and perplexing 
men and women, injuring their moral and 
spiritual health? Can he really lead a 
congregation in prayer? The hymns he 
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asks his congregation to sing, are they 
expressing the needs and feelings of to-day 
in the language of to-day? And can he 
make the men and women he addresses 
instinctively feel that he is in deep sym- 
pathy with them, and, knowing their 
difficulties, point them to a clearer and 
happier atmosphere ? 

I am not for one moment suggesting 
that the trouble is all on the side of the 
pulpit. I know full well it is not. But I 
cannot, as.an interested onlooker, shut my 
eyes to the fact that whether orthodox 
or otherwise, Anglican or Plymouth 
Brother, the man who really knows the 
needs of his day and of his congregation, 
who will grapple with their problems and 
really help spiritually the individual 
members of his church, is not among those 
who have to record a decline in public 
worship in their churches.— Yours, &c., 


W. H. Ropers. 
Norbury, S.W., July 11, 1914. 


‘Sir,—The interesting—paintully inter- 
esting—articles in THE INQUIRER on the 


above subject provoke discussion. ‘* Why 


don’t people go to church?’’ May I say 
it.is all a question of supply and demand. 
The supply exists—the demand doesn’t. 
Why is there such a poor demand ? 

As a mere layman J think I can see 


faults on the part of the church, viz., the. 


ministers, and also on the part of the 
laity. Let me take the case of the latter 
first. As regards the intellectual aspect, 
the prevalence of agnosticism, the im- 
patience with outworn creeds, I do not 
believe that these things enter at all 
largely into the question. If they did, 
there would be a rush for seats in every 
Unitarian church. One has yet to learn 
that in proportion to the liberty of the 
pulpit there is a corresponding increase 
of members in the pews. This is not so. 
Again, it is said that the modern man 
cannot attend church because he would 
be aiding in an organised hypocrisy. 
It is a contemptible argument, and, as a 
rule, is not believed in by the speaker 
himself. One might mention other 
reasons. Have we not heard them again 
and again—poor music, poor preaching, 
poor cushions, poor everything? I really 
believe that many men hold themselves 
superior to the foolish, antiquated, old- 
fashioned habit of attending divine worship. 

Now I am going to make a statement 
entirely open to confirmation or other- 
wise. The folk in the main who never 
attend church seldom, if ever, attend 
intellectual gatherings of any kind. 
Debating _ societies, literary meetings, 
social study assemblies, political discus- 
sions, are left severely alone. Their 
reading takes the form of the lighter side 
of the very light halfpenny newspaper, 
with the addition of certain weekly 
journals which, ‘too often, seem to be 
written’ for the edification of fools. In 
the matter of politics I shall be told I 
have made a sad mistake, that the crowded 
political meeting 1s a sufficient answer. 
Precisely! But under what conditions 
is your political meeting crowded? It 
is only when excitement reigns, when 
passion is aroused, when curiosity is 


church in Great Britain. 
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fun. Under such conditions—not difficult 


to realise—one might fill the largest i 


deceive no one into the belief that the 
public: taste had ripened about church 
attendance. Start your political study 
class, and then see where the members 
are! Advertise a special economic con- 
ference and watch the magnificent audience 
which will not appear! In my opinion, 
the men and women who would, and who 
do, attend serious discussions on politics 
and the like are representative of those 
who would, and who do, attend churches. 
.... Again, our Sundays are, for the 
most part, made up of special indulgence 


of the flesh. Frequently we eat and - 


drink too much, we stay longer in bed, 
we cultivate the drawing-room sofa, we 
afiect a state of convalescence. One asks 
very seriously whether all this makes for 
a due preparation for attending the house 
of prayer. 

As a layman I could say much more 
about our faults of omission. I must 
confess I am tired of hearing so many 
miserable excuses that intelligent people 
indulge in. Just a word about the 
ministers. Services could be brightened ; 
imagination might be more employed ; 
sermons might be made more cheerful. 
There is a legend in Liverpool that Charles: 
Beard once remarked he always liked to 
know the state of the cotton market 
before preaching to his congregation. 
Perhaps there is far too much “‘ preach- 
ing’’ in the pulpit! The sermons which 
have most affected me have been of the 
‘* non-sermonic’” character. The. quiet, 


forceful appeal. delivered in a natural | 


manner and having the bearing of a talk 
beside the study fire, has, in reality, a 


peculiar value of its own. Artificiality — 
I am persuaded | 


is the curse of religion. 
that no minister wants tobe artificial, 
but I am also persuaded that uncon- 
sciously the spirit of artificiality often 
creeps in and spoils the service. 

The warm note of personal attachment 
between pulpit and pew is also needed. 
If a sermon—as it often does—brings 
happiness and consolation to us, we, the 
laity, tell everyone about our joy—that 
is to say, everyone with the exception of 
the source of our pleasure. Surely this 


is an apt illustration of the curse of arti- — 


ficiality.—Yours, &c., : 
W. H. JAacoBsEn. 
Liverpool, July 13, 1914. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Str,—Neither in the Notes of the Week 
nor Mr. Thomas’s sermon, nor the me- 
morial notice of Mr. Chamberlain, was 
any reference made to the splendid work 
which he did for temperance, and, as I 
think that no account of his life, however 
brief, should omit some mention of the 
late statesman’s attitude towards ‘‘ the 
curse of the country,’’ as he rightly 
described the drink trade, I should be 
glad if you would give me an oppor 
tunity of recording the fact. 

As municipal reformer, as Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain’s 


urgent, when there is a prospect of some |told heavily in favour of temperance 


» 


But it. woulda 


influence | 


tion. 
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reform, and he had the courage of his 
convictions, as is proved by such utter- 
ances as, ‘‘ If I had a magic wand and 


could destroy in the people of England 
the 


desire for strong drink to-morrow, 
what changes we should see; we should 
see our taxes reduced by millions sterling ; 
we should see our gaols and workhouses 
empty ; we should see more lives saved 
in twelve months than are consumed in a 
century of bitter and savage war.’’ And, 
again: ‘‘ A priest-ridden people are to be 
pitied, but a publican-ridden people are 
to be despised.’’ 

He was optimistic enough to hope that 
the two great political parties would com- 
bine ‘‘ to arrest the growing evil which is 
even now the curse of the country, the 
disgrace of our boasted civilisation, and 
the despair of our social reformers.’’ 
Since. those days a third party has arisen 
which is likely to do more for temperance 
than either of the older parties, and the 
work of such men as Mr. Chamberlain has 
made the task easier. More such are 
needed to-day, and (to quote Mr. Chamber- 
lain again) “‘ anything that can be done 
to diminish this terrible sacrifice of life 
and happiness is well worthy of all the 
attention and study which we can give it.” 
—Yours faithfully, ~ 

‘l EK. F. Cow iy. 

Forest Hill, S.H., July 15, 1914. 


@ 


~ JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND 
CARTER LANE CHAPEL. 


Sir,—In your notice of the late Joseph 
Chamberlain you state, as do other papers, 
that he was a Sunday-school teacher at 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham. 
But I have seen no notice of the fact 
that before he left London at the age of 
eighteen he was a Sunday-school teacher 
at Carter-lane Chapel while my father 


_ was minister there, as stated in ‘‘ These 


Kighty Years,’’ Vol. ii. p. 87. May I 
add a story I heard some time ago. At 


‘an early committee meeting when plans 


were discussed for the founding of Birm- 
ingham University, Joseph Chamberlain 
declared that the first building to be erected 
must be a Sienna Tower. Everyone else 
opposed this idea, but he was the man 
who knew what he wanted and how to 
get it, and in an hour’s time all came round 
to his view; and there the tower stands.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. SHaen Sotty. 
_Parkstone, July 13, 1914. 
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_**NEW THOUGHT ’’ AND MRS. 
EDDY. 


Srr,—In a report of the first Inter- 
national New Thought Convention, appear- 
ing in your issue of the 11th inst., there is 
a statement that New Thought claims 
Mrs. Eddy as its god- mother. I would 
like to say that Mrs. Eddy has never 
had anything whatever to do with the 
New Thought movement or its forma- 
She is the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, which is the antithesis 


‘of that system.—Yours truly, 


CHarRLes W. J. TENNANT. 


Talbot House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 


July 14, 1914. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


Srr,—In continuation of my _ letter 
which appeared in your issue of April 25, 
could you spare me space to make known 
two recent German essays of high social 
and edueational value—(a) ‘‘ Co-educa- 
tion in Denmark,’’ Frauenbildung, Heft 3 3, 
1914; (6) ‘‘Co-education in Russia,’ 
Archiv fir Padagogik, Teile II., Jan., 
1914. 

In the last six years the number of 
Russian technical and commercial schools 
open to both girls and boys in all parts 
of the empire has greatly increased, as 
has also the number of girls attending 
the many mixed teachers’ seminaries. 

Articles on co-education in Germany 
and Denmark appeared in Women’s 
Employment, June 5 and July 17, 1914. 

I should be grateful if any of your 
readers could inform me of any recent 
literature regarding co-education in the 
secondary schools of Holland, where it 
has been so long in practice.—I am, &c., 


J. G. CocKBuRrn Curtis, 
Lt.-Colonel (retired). 
11, Alewandra-road, Walmer, July 14. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


—_———— 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGION. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
Handworterbuch in gemeinverstindlicher Dar- 
stellung, unter Mitwirkung von H. Gunkel und 
O. Scheel herausgegeben von F’. M. Schiele und 
L. Zscharnack. In five volumes, half-bound, 
M.145. Tubingen: J. ©. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 

Tue fifth and concluding volume of this 
admirable work appeared at the beginning 
of the present year, and the publishers 
promise a supplementary volume, with a 
systematic survey of the contents, cor- 
rections and additions, and a full index. 

“* Religion in History and in the Present 
Day ” is a fine achievement, which amply 
fulfils the promise ofits title. It furnishes, 
as we said in a notice of the second volume 
three years ago, a demonstration in force of 
the liberal religious movement in Germany, 
and the editor, with his many fellow- 
workers, Gunkel, Scheel, Bousset, Titius, 
Troeltsch, Heitmiller, Johannes “Weiss, 
Baumgarten, to mention only a few of the 
chief helpers, are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the completion of their work. 
The first editor and practical originator of 
the undertaking has, unhappily, not lived 
to see the end. It was Dr. F. M. Schiele, 
to whom we owe also the remarkable series 
of the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, 
who laid the foundation of this greater 
work. It was his idea. He produced the 
first sketch of the ground to be covered, 
and organised the whole undertaking ; and 
although he was obliged by the failure of 
his health to relinquish his task as editor- 
in-chief into the capable hands of Dr. 
Zscharnack, the Encyclopedia remains a 
lasting monument to his faith and zeal, 
and his devoted service to the cause of 
truth and religion. 

The final volume is as rich in interest as 


any of the others, and bears perhaps most 
decidedly of all marks of the struggle to 
secure within the necessary limits the due 
representation both of the historical treat- _ 
ment of religion in the past, and of the 
urgent problems of the present day. Thus 
Biblical scholarship and the historical and 
philosophical treatment of religion hold 
their own in the articles on Miracle, 
“Wunder” (23 cols.), and Baptism, 
“Taufe” (24 cols.), and other lesser 
articles, such as the interesting study of 
the first Christian community, “ Urge- 
meinde”’ (9 cols.), and ‘‘ Theismus” (11 
cols.); while the modern interest, especi- 
ally for Germans, finds full scope in Baum- 
garten’s article “ Wilhelm II., Deutscher 
Kaiser ”’ (22 cols.), which deals very fully, 
and with some courage, with the religious 
utterances of the Imperial head of the 
Prussian Church, and concludes with a 
section on the Kaiser’s attitude towards 
the democracy and the social aspirations 
of his people, and his own persistent efforts 
after social betterment. The religion of 
the Kaiser's grandfather, Wilhelm L., 
unimaginative but sincere, is also the 
subject of a sympathetic article (8 cols.) 
by the same writer. An example of con- 
trast in editorial selection may be noted 
in the column given to C. M. Sheldon, 
author of “‘ In His Steps,” and the more 
meagre article on Servetus. There is a 
brief notice of C. W. Stubbs, though neither 
his advancement from the Deanery of Ely 
to his bishopric, nor his death, is recorded ; 
and of the elder Stubbs, the late Bishop of 
Oxford, there is no mention. 

The modern interest is further admir- 
ably represented in the article, with the 
thoroughly German compound _ title, 
“ Volksbildungsbestrebungen ”’ (8 cols.), by 
Emil Fuchs, whose election as Traub’s 
successor at Dortmund the church authori- 
ties refused to confirm. The value of 
University extension and Settlement work 
in this country is fully appreciated, with 
due record of similar efforts in Germany, 
while the fine lead given by Germany in the 
matter of national insurance is described 
in the article on “ Volksversicherung.”’ 
Another instance of earnest modern effort 
we have in the article by Helene von 
Dungern, “‘Sittlichkeitsbestrebungen ”’ (8 
cols), with its tribute to the heroic work 
of Josephine Butler, and its reference to 
the White Cross League, founded by the 
late Bishop of Durham, which has gained 
wide influence in Germany and Switzerland. 

Three other articles among many we 
select for brief reference, and first the illu- 
minating study of the religious art of Spain 
and the Netherlands in the 17th century, 
by Professor Franz Bock, of Posen (27 
cols.), which illustrates in a very helpful 
way the contrast between the overpowering 
art of Rubens, the Catholic, under Jesuit 
influence, sensuous equally in his religious 
and worldly subjects, and the far deeper 
and more moving spititual force in the 
work of Rembrandt, who grew up amid the 
heroic conflict of his people for liberty. 
Rembrandt Professor Bock hails as the 
greatest master of Christian art, because 
of the great religious as well as artistic 
genius in him. 

Then there is an article, most timely in 
its appeal, though it strikes one rather as a 
paper suited to a religious congress than asa 
dictionary article, “‘ Volkskunde, religiése’, 
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(7 cols.), by the late Professor Drews, of 
Halle, a plea for the study of the actual 
mind of the people on the subject of reli- 
gion. The article begins by pointing out 
that the majority of the clergy, trained in 
a different world of thought, and ignorant 
of what is going on in the mind of their 
people, fail of any helpful contact, and 
preach habitually over the heads of their 
hearers. This is particularly the case in 
village communities, but also among an 
industrial population and in other ranks of 
life, and the plea is for serious study and a 
thorough survey of this great and varied 
field of knowledge, practical acquaintance 
with which is essential to effectual ministry. 

We have left to the last the article to 
which many of our readers will turn first, 
and with special interest, the article on 
Unitarians, “ Unitarier ” (6 cols.), by the 
Rev. Gertrud von Petzold. It was a 
difficult subject for a new comer into 
the Unitarian fellowship to deal with, and 
Miss von Petzold has succeeded in giving 
an excellent and well-proportioned survey 
of the Unitarian movement in the early 
Reformation time, and in Poland and 
Hungary, and then in fuller detail of the 
movement in England and America. But 
the opening definition is unfortunate : 
“ Unitarians are adherents of the Unitarian 
Church, who emphasise the doctrine of the 
unity of God as opposed to that of the 
Trinity, and reverence Jesus Christ as a 
divinely inspired teacher.” The article 
itself shows that through long periods of 
the Unitarian movement there was no 
“Unitarian Church,” and it is hardly too 
much to say that the majority of Unitarians 
have never belonged to such a. church. 
Then as regards our own people, the diver- 
gence of judgment is well known as to the 
justification of the use of the name “ Unit- 
arian”? for what are essentially free 
churches. An article which recognises 
Martineau as the leading champion of the 
Unitarians of the 19th century should 
certainly not have ignored that point in 
their history. Two or three errors of 
statement it will be well to note. Speaking 
of the broadening movement among the 
Presbyterians of the 18th century, Miss 
von Petzold says that by the Toleration 
Act they were pledged to the Trinitarian 
dogma, and ‘‘ on that account kept to their 
old name,’’ the inference being that other- 
wise they would have called themselves 
and. their churches Unitarian. But that 
certainly was not the case; and again, the 
second of the two periods into which 
Unitarian history is divided is not accu- 
rately described as beginning with the 
founding and open recognition of Unitarian 
churches. The churches, for the most part, 
were already there before they became 
Unitarian, and the period did not begin, 
but rather culminated in the prevailing 
influence of Priestley’s rationalism. Then 
in the third period, which is said to have 
begun with a new birth due to Channing’s 
influence, Parker is loosely coupled with 
Channing, and put in point of time before 
Martineau. It is said that Martineau was 
“influenced by Channing and Parker,” 
when he published his “ Rationale” in 
1835, but Parker was then a young man of 
twenty-five, as yet unknown to the world 
of religious thought. It was Emerson’s 
Divinity School address in 1838 which first 
stirred him to speak out. Other errata are 


the dates of J. F. Clarke, which should 
have been 1810-88, and the spelling of the 
names Gannett and J. J. Tayler. 


We have noticed the successive volumes. 


of this dictionary with growing interest, 
and trust that what we have been able to 
say has been sufficient to indicate the 


quality of its living touch upon questions 


of present-day religious life, and its value 
to students of the history of religion. The 
high standard .of its scholarship and the 
impartiality of its tone have been widely 
recognised in Germany, and not only by 
those who share the point of view of the 
large body of contributors. It is a work 
for the general reader to whom German is 
no barrier, provided he is seriously inter- 
ested in religious thought and life. Tosuch 


it will prove a welcome and most helpful 


companion. 
V. D. D. 


a P 


Tue Cambridge University Press will 
shortly publish ‘‘ The Church of England 
and Episcopacy,’’ by Dr. A. J. Mason, 


Canon of Canterbury. The author has’ 


shown the views of Anglican writers, from 
the Reformation onwards, on the origin 
and sanction of episcopacy and on the 
relation between episcopal and non-epis- 
copal bodies. While not claiming to be 
impartial, Dr. Mason endeavours to show 
both sides of the question, and offers his 
book as a contribution towards the solution 
of the questions raised by the Kikuyu 
Conference. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE REDSHANK’S STORY. 
I, 


‘“A second brood! Do you really 
imagine, Mrs. Greenfinch, that I could 
rear two broods in one season? If you do, 
it proves that you know little about what 
it costs redshanks to rear one nestful. A 
second brood, indeed! ’’ As she spoke, 
the bird raised herself to her full height on 
her long red legs, and looked right and left 
to see whether her three children, running 
about in the long wet herbage, were quite 
safe. She was standing on a high stone 


wall which enclosed a great field which 


had a pool of water—partly salt—at one 
end, and two or three wide ditches running 
across it. ““I might manage it if we 
could keep our health in the close air and 
depressing gloom of a wood. We red- 
shanks must live in the open; with all its 
perils it is more endurable than a stuffy 
wood.”’ 

‘* But we don’t find the wood stuffy ; 
neither do the owls or wood-peckers, 
or a host of other birds.’’ 

‘* Difference of constitution, I suppose,”’ 
replied the redshank. ‘‘ We require much 
exercise. We spend the winters in the 
open, too, on the other side of the railway 
embankment.’’ 

‘© What is it like over there ? ’’ 

““ Have you never been to see? My 
good bird! What you miss by never 
leaving your wood! Beyond the embank- 
ment there is a great bay full of beautiful 


.at me. 


blue sea water when the tide is up, and — 
when it goes out there are miles and miles 
of sand and mud, where you can always 
find plenty to eat.’’ = 

“* Plenty of seeds? ’’ asked the other — 
bird, thinking of her own winter food. 

« No seeds, but worms and tiny shell 
fish. It is fun to dig for them in the soft 
wet sand. We never eat seeds, even when ~ 
we come into these grassy flats to make our 
nests. Wecamein May.’ ; 

‘* ‘Yes, we all knew when you had arrived 
for we heard your cheerful ‘ leero-leero — 
leero’ ringing down the long ditch; and 
it was a pleasant change after the ever- 
lasting ‘ pee-a-wit ’ pee-a-wit ’ of the lap- 
wings. Where was your nest made ? ”’ 

‘* Nearly in the middle of this forty-acre 
field. The weather was very wet, and the 
field half flooded with the overflow of the 
spring tide, so we soon made a hole in a 
nice sloppy place in the grass.’’ 

‘* Did you dig a hole with your long 
bills ? ”’ 

‘* No, we stooped down and turned 
round and round, pressing the soft wet 
earth with our bodies till a shallow basin 
was made.’’ 

‘* What did you line it with?’ . 

‘‘ Nothing at all; the surrounding 
herbage was all pressed down as we turned, _ 
and made lining enough. Sometimes in 
places where there is no grass we have to 
collect bents or fine twigs of heather.”’ 

‘* But no soft stuff? No hair or fea- 
thers ? ”’ : 

‘* No, our eggs are thick-shelled, so 
don’t need as much padding as yours. I 


wonder how you ever hatch your thin- | 


shelled eggs without breaking them.’’* 

‘* Oh, we never break them, for we get 
on and off the nest very gently, and try 
never to hurry,’’ said the greenfinch. 

‘© All very well for you in your thick — 
holly bush; but you don’t have to flee 
from your nest in terror of your life as often 
as we do. NowI’ll give you my experience, 
and then you'll see if it is any wonder that 
we sometimes hurry off our nests. AsI ~ 
told you, the field was quiet enough when 
we made our nest, and so it was till I had 
laid my second egg; but one morning as I 
had just settled down to lay a third, I saw 
several people leaning over that wall on the 
top of the bank, and staring, as I thought, 
But it turned out that three 
horses had just been brought into this 
field—our field, if you please—without 
leave asked, and were having their halters 
taken off. A moment later they kicked 
up their great heels and came galloping 
down towards me like mad creatures. 
There were at least a dozen nests on the 
grass besides mine, lapwings’ as well as 
redshanks’; and up in a dry corner a 
lark’s. We all rose in the air, and each 
bird shouted to them to go away, till the 
air was full of our cries of ‘ pee-a-wit ’ and 
‘ tehit-tchit ’; but they took no notice, 
and dashed on over the sloppy ground, 
making the water go ‘ squitch squotch ’ in 
the wettest places, and sending muddy 
drops flying behind them. In a few min- 
utes they stopped for breath before they 
began to graze, and we stole back to our 
nests, but we kept rising a little to peep — 
over the grass and see if they were coming 
our way, for one step of those huge feet 
would crush us and our eggs to a pulpy 
mass. However, all went well as far as 
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our nest was concerned, though before 
night I heard more than one bird telling 
a tale of distress and anxiety down at the 


pool end of the field where there were 


more passers-by. Next day was fine and 
dry. I had just dropped into a doze after 
laying my fourth and last egg, when I 
heard human voices, and saw three women 
on the bank overlooking the field. ‘ What 
bird can that be?’ said one of them. ‘ I 
fancy it is a redshank,’ replied another. I 
trembled, for I thought they had seen me, 
but it was my husband, who had seen 


them and had begun, as the dear fellow 


y 
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always does, to try to distract their atten- 
tion from me and our nest by doing his 
flying exercises. He wheeled about and 
cried ‘ tchit-tchit.” One lady had field- 
glasses in her hand, and turning them on 
him began to describe him to her friends. 
‘ Yes, the legs are red,’ she said, ‘ but 
other birds have red legs; read the de- 
scription in our book, and Ill see if this is 
really a redshank. I’m pretty sure it is, 
because when it alighted on the wall it laid 
its wings together for a moment and showed 
the white lining very plainly.’ Then they 
went in the most heartless way through the 
list of all our distinguishing features, as 
they called them. ‘ Upper parts, ash- 
brown, streaked with darker brown ; under 
parts, white, breast streaked with brown ; 
secondaries nearly white—’ ‘ What are 
secondaries?” asked one of the others. 
I didn’t know we had such things, or rather 
I did not know them by that name; but 
the field-glass lady explained that they 
were the quill feathers starting from the 
second or middle joint of the wing. Next 
they read out that we had a white rump 
and white tail, barred with blackish. 
* There, look at his tail,’ they cried, ‘ now 
he flies you can see it is like a white fan 
with a black edge; and there is a broad 
white line across the wings. The bill, too, 
is just right—black at the tip and red at 
the base.’ Then they noted how, when 
my mate alighted, he drooped his head and 
shoulders forward several times. They 
said that was just. what redshanks did. 
While they were watching him I ‘slipped 
off the nest and joined him, when at once 


they noticed that I was rather bigger than 


he, and were sure I was the hen bird, for 
their book told them the hen would be the 
larger, and it is true of me.”’ 


Emity NEwLtine. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Rev. H. R. TAVENER. 


Tue death of the Rev. Horace Ruskin 
Tavener, which occurred with tragic 
suddenness, while he was bathing before 
breakfast in the river Derwent, in Borrow- 
dale, was briefly recorded last week. At 
the inquest, which was held at Leathes 
Cottage that same evening, the Rev. V. 
D. Davis, who was acting as host to the 
Manchester College holiday party, and 
his son, who was bathing with Mr. Tavener 
at the time, gave an account of the occur- 
ence. They had no knowledge of any 


ae hidden weakness of the heart in one of 


such abounding energy and vigour and un- 
failing good spirits; but from what his 
father and other friends have since told 
of him it seems clear that there must 
have been a heart seizure, which from the 
first rendered all the efforts that were 
made to induce artificial respiration of no 
avail. Such measures were at once taken 
as soon as he was brought up to the cottage, 
first by a brave young Girl Guide, 
who was of the party, and by one of 
the students, and then by two young men 
staying near by, and afterwards by the 
doctor also, who quickly motored out from 
Keswick. -For over an hour the efforts 
were continued, but without the smallest 
sign of hope. So the young life was 
swiftly cut off in the midst of his joy in 
that glorious country and the happy 
fellowship of the holiday party, and now 
there is the quiet grave in Rosthwaite 
churchyard, circled by the great hills, 
where what was mortal of our friend was 
laid to rest on Wednesday evening, July 8. 
His father and sister were there, and the 
members of the Leathes Cottage party. 
Mr. Davis conducted the service, and was 
joined in it by the Rey. Alfred Hall, who, 
with Mr. Duncan Donald, came over from 
Newcastle. Mr. G. H. Leigh, President 
of the Manchester Domestic Mission, was 
also present, and Mr. Thornton, of Leeds, 
representing Mr. Tavener’s former con- 
gregation at Hunslet. The drive up the 
dale was through a heavy downpour of 
rain, but it cleared in time for the service, 
and gleams of beautiful sunlight passed 
across the green hillside while the words of 
farewell and of trust were spoken by the 
grave, 


Horace Tavener’s early years were 
spent in London. Born in _ Islington, 
January 12, 1885, he was the second 
son of the Rev. Lucking Tavener, now of 
Aberdeen, and after leaving school at 
fifteen he had six years of hard work in the 
publishing office of the English Churchman, 
as clerk to the manager. But the growing 
purpose of his life was to devote himself 
to the ministry of religion, and through 
much difficulty and discouragement he 
held to that purpose, and at last achieved 
it. When he was 21 he spent a year 
with his father, then minister at Ipswich, 
and was helped in his studies by the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, at Norwich. But he had not 
the gift of scholarship or rapid acquisition, 
and found very serious obstacles in his 
way. He was twice rejected in his 
attempt to pass the entrance examination 
of the Home Missionary College in Man- 
chester. Then, out of his very despair, 
as he told the writer of this notice in an 
hour of intimate companionship on the 
hills only two days before his death, there 
came to him the conviction, with the deep 
assurance of a Divine promise, that he 
yet would find the way to the service he 
desired. And the way did open. He 
was enabled to go to Liverpool for two 
years, to work at the Mill-street Domestic 
Mission, at the same time attending 
classes at the University, and then for 
two more years was admitted as a special 
student to Manchester College, Oxford. 
This course of preparation was fully 
justified when in the summer of 1911 he 
went to Leeds as minister of the Hunslet 
Church ; and when last autumn he entered 
on the charge of the Willert-street Domestic 


— 


Mission in Manchester, it was with the 
happiest prospect of a ministry exactly 
after his own heart, in a work of com- 
panionship and sympathy among the 
poor of the great city, for which he was 
eminently fitted. 

One act of heroism on his part, while 
he was at Leeds, must not remain un- 
recorded. It was at Christmas, 1912. 
A man in an iron foundry had been shock- 
ingly injured by molten metal, and the 
doctor said the only chance to save his ~ 
life was to cover the wounds of the burn- 
ing with skin taken from another healthy 
body. None of the man’s friends would 
take the risk, but when Tavener heard of 
it he at once offered himself. Three 
large pieces of skin were taken from his 
body, and the man’s life was saved. But 
he, in his‘ exuberant energy and disregard 
of self, went about as usual. He had a 
party of young people that same evening, 
and next day preached a Christmas sermon 
in Mill Hill Chapel, and took no proper 
rest. Only months afterwards friends dis- 
covered how he was seriously suffering, 
and he was compelled to.go away for some 
weeks to rest that he might make a proper 
recovery. 

That was characteristic of his whole 
ministry. He gave himself with unsparing 
devotion to his people, with a high ideal 
of service and a beautiful spirit of brotherly 
kindness. He was a boy among his boys, 
running with the harriers, swimming with 
them, their leader in all athletic pursuits 
and in the higher interests of life, and 
at the same time unwearyingly faithful in 
the care of all branches of the Mission 
work. He gave himself with what his 
friends have felt to be a reckless energy, 
but it was in the noble spirit of an earnest 
Christian man, consecrated to the ministry 
of the deeper things of God, true and brave 
and tender, and with the joy of youth. He 
has passed from this scene of his eager 
service and from the circle of his friends, 
but surely not to idleness, and not into 
the shadows, but into the light of God. 
We think of him as entering, through the 
mystery of the Divine calling, into the 
greater fulness of life and higher service, 
while his memory remains still to exercise 
the ministry of life in the hearts of those 
who knew and loved him. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL. 


Tue prospect of the Plumage Bill being 
abandoned, after passing its second reading 
by 297 votes to 15, and reaching the Com- 
mittee stage, has caused dismay in the 
ranks of its supporters. We cannot do 
better than quote the protest which Mr. 
Galsworthy has sent to the Times. If, Mr. 
Galsworthy points out, this Government 
Bill is jettisoned for want of time, ‘‘ some- 
thing like despair of ever making good 
another measure which has for its obiect 
the abolition of suffering to helpless 
creatures will seize upon us all. So many 
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of these measures are waiting. Such a 
great and ever-increasing public is eager 
to see them passed that, if this Plumage 
Bill, subject of years of effort and desire, 
overwhelmingly approved by public and 
Parliamentary opinion, within an ace of 
being placed on the Statute-book, is thrown 
overboard at the last minute for want of 
time, a ‘real shiver of disgust must pass 
through us all—not at the indifference or 
heartlessness of members of Parliament— 
what can they do save record their over- 


whelming vote ?—but at the impotence of- 


the Parliamentary machine, as now con- 
stituted, to register the wishes of the 
people’srepresentatives. I beg the Govern- 
ment, before deciding to abandon this 
Bill, to note that it stands, not for itself 
alone, but for a whole class of Bills knock- 
ing at the door, Bills behind which are 
hundreds of thousands of people more and 
more irritated and disheartened that 
measures of obvious humanity are put off 
year after year. In this Session we have 
seen decisive expressions of Parliamentary 
opinion recorded in favour of better con- 
ditions for children, and the blind ; against 
the worn-out horse traffic; against the 
vivisection of dogs ; above all, against this 
importation of the plumage of wantonly 
destroyed birds. Is nothing to be done 2? 
No single one of these mandates in favour 
of the helpless to be carried into law ? 
No single one 2”’ 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


Tue Rev. T. P. Spedding sends us 
further details of the progress of the Van 
Mission. The mission at Tredegar was 
continued for five weeks, and for every 
night during that period meetings were 
held with audiences ranging from 200 
to 500. As already reported, a society 
has been formed, services are now being 
held in a public hall, and the South-EKast 
Wales Society has undertaken the care 
of the movement when the Van passes 
from the neighbourhood. The Rev. W. 
T. Lucan Davies, of Newport, will con- 
tinue to hold open-air meetings each week 
for some time, and the Society will send 
supplies on alternate Sundays, the Tredegar 
friends making themselves responsible for 
the conduct of the meeting on the inter- 
vening Sundays. The Mission has had 
the help of some well-known missionaries. 
The first meetings were held by Mr. Soren- 
son, and while he was responsible the 
decision was made to hold a meeting 
with a view to the formation of a society. 
The Rey. H. B. Smith conducted the next 
week’s mission, and he had the pleasure 
of presiding over the formation meeting. 
The Rev. W. T. Davies and Mrs. Davies 
were the next missioners, and the series of 
meetings has been finished by the Rev. 
Fred Hall. The length of the stay at 
Tredegar has considerably modified the 
programme for this particular Van, and 
some of the towns which were to have 
been visited are postponed. 

Equally satisfactory reports are to 
hand of the work of the Northern Van, 
which, after meetings at Runcorn, con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. McMullan; at 
Chester by the Rev. W. R. Shanks, and 
at Buckley and Connah’s Quay by the Rev. 
K. T. Russell, has now entered on its coast 


run to Carnarvon. At all these places 


the Mission made its mark, and in every 


case it was asked to stay longer or to 
come again. 


the friends of the fine old chapel, the 
results far exceeded anticipations; and 
keen interest was displayed in the other 


towns which were visited by the Van for 


the first time. : 
Little improvement is recorded in the 
Midland meetings. At Staveley, where 


Dr. Thackray took the meetings ; at Hek- 
ington, with the Rev. T. Anderson; and 


at Highgate, with Mr. Pipkin, one of the 


Pioneer Preachers, there were very few 


meetings that had the size of audience 
that was naturally hoped for. 
sioners made amends for the small attend- 
ances by busying themselves among the 
people, and were very hospitably received. 


Dr. Thackray was invited to take a Sunday 


meeting at a large adult school, and Mr. 
Pipkin conducted some fine meetings 
for young folk. The Van is now in the 
midst of the district where the Rev. T. 
Anderson is carrying on his useful mis- 
sionary work for the Sheffield Union, 
and some improvement will probably be 
noticed from this point. 

In London meetings have been held 

at Walthamstow, Limehouse and Stepney. 
Several ministers, the Pioneer Preachers, 
and some of the Lay Preachers have co- 
operated, and all the way round fine 
meetings have been held. At Stepney, 
the friends of the College Green Chapel 
helped most enthusiastically, and. were 
busy among the audiences each evening. 
At Limehouse some violent hostility was 
experienced, and matters wore an ugly 
look for a few minutes, but sufficient men 
closed round the missioner to secure his 
protection, and on the succeeding night, 
although opposition had been threatened, 
the proceedings passed off quietly. It is 
interesting to note that while threats 
have been used more than once, this is 
the first time in nine years that any 
personal violence has been attempted. 
- A friend writes asking that at least the 
sites of the London meetings might be 
advertised in the papers. This should 
be done if any certainty could be guaran- 
teed. But at any time open-air meetings 
are liable to be forestalled, and to removal. 
This ek the meetings have been held 
clos# by Forest Gate Station. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birkenhead.—In connection with the Unit- 
arian Church a garden party and sale of work 
were held on Saturday, July 4, at Oakhurst, 
Grosvenor-road, by kind permission of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Willmer. During the after- 
noon two performances were given by children 
of a fairy play by Miss A. E. Clephan. The 
sale realised the sum of £30. 


At Chester, where the mis- 
sioners had the advantage of the help of 


The mis- 


‘conference by the Rev. D. Agate. 


Hinckley.—The induction service upon the — 
appointment of the Rev. Herbert H. Jones, 
the new minister of the Great Meeting con- — 
gregation, was held on Thursday, July 9, 
conducted by the Rev. H. Maclachlan, Tutor 
and Warden of the Home Missionary College, _ 
Manchester. Dr. Mellone, Principal of the 
College, gave the charge to the minister, and — 
the charge to the congregation was given by 
the Rev. E. I. Fripp, minister of the Great. 
Meeting, Leicester. A welcome meeting was 
afterwards held in the chapel under the pre- _ 
sidency of Mr. Arthur Davenport (chairman 
of the Chapel Committee). Mr. Walter John- 
son, on behalf of the congregation, and Mr. 
S. P. Grimley (superintendent of the Sunday. 
school) extended a hearty welcome to the new 
minister, and the Rey. H. C. Crow (Congrega- — 
tional), the Rey. P. A. Hudgell (Baptist), ~ 
and the Rev. A. Surtees (Primitive Methodist), 
on behalf of the Free Churches of the town, | 
also gave Mr. Jones a hearty welcome to co- 
operate with them in the field of religious 
work. The Rev. E. I. Fripp, the Rev. E. O. 
Jenkins (pastor of the church to which Mr. 
Jones belonged), Principal Mellone, the Rev. — 
H. Maclachlan, and Mr. Albert Whitford — 
(student of the Home Missionary College) also. 
spoke in cordial terms, wishing Mr. Jones God 
speed in his mission. Letters of apology were 
read by the secretary (Mr. R. Ginns) from the 
Rev. W. G. Price (of Hale), the Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins (of Newchurch), former ministers of 
the Great Meeting, Hinckley; and the Rev. 

F. Cowles (Wesleyan). Mr. Jones briefly 
responded, saying that he had come to unite 
on one common ground with all religious — 
workers, as the days of creeds and dogmas _ 
had passed. A programme consisting of musi- 
cal items composed by the late Mr. H. Atkins, 

an honoured member and choirmaster of the 
chapel, followed. 


Leeds: Hunslet—On Sunday evening, July 
5, the Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., preached 
to a large congregation, and made special 
reference to the recent death of the Rev. H. R. 
Tavener, who was minister of the Unitarian 
church for two years, up to a year ago, when 
he accepted a call to the Willert-street Domes- . 
tic Mission, Manchester. At the conclusion ° 
of the service, on the proposition of the Rev. F. 
Coleman, the present minister, a resolution was 
passed, expressing the respect and affection 
of the congregation for Mr. Tavener, and their 
sympathy with his relatives. Mr. Hargrove 
also made sympathetic reference to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Thornton, who wasa 
member of the congregation, and unveiled a 
memorial brass to her memory. © 


¥ 


Manchester.—The annual meeting of the _ 
Missionary Conference was held on July 2, 
at the Memorial Hall, under the presidency of 
the Rev. Professor Moore. The proceedings 
commenced with a communion service con- 
ducted by the President and the Rev. D. | 
Agate. At the open conference papers were — 
read by the Rey. G. L. Phelps on ‘* The 
Motive of Missionary Effort,’’ and by the 
Rev. J. Worthington, of Belfast, on ‘‘ Con- 
structive Principles.’’? Several new members 
were elected, and were welcomed to the 
The officers 
were elected as follows :—President, the Rev. 
J. H. Bibby; vice-president, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Moore ; treasurer, the Rey. J. M. Bass; 
secretary, the Rev. W. T. Bushrod. The — 
conference closed with prayer by the Rev. 
J. Evans. ‘ Ss lis 


Manchester.—On Sunday, July 12, a memo- 
rial service for the late Rev. H. R. Tavener 
was held in the Willert-street Domestic 
Mission. The. seating accommodation was 
taxed to its utmost, and among those present — if 
were the Rev. L. Tavener, Miss Tavener, Mr. 
W. ‘Tavener, Mr. Whiteley (of Hunslet), 
members of the mission committee, also 
the 1st Collyhurst troop of boy scouts. The 
Rev. Dendy Agate, conducted the service 
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_and delivered an address. Mr. Tavener, whose 
loss was a common sorrow, too deep for words, 
he said, commenced his labours at the Domes- 
tic Mission in Liverpool under the leadership 
of the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones. From there he 
went to Manchester College, Oxford, for 
studious labours., ‘‘ I was particularly in- 
terested in him,’’ continued Mr. Agate, 

““ because his first ministry was in the same 

church where my own ministry commenced 

nearly forty years ago, namely Hunslet.’’ 
_ He remained there nearly two years, and the 
_ Domestic Mission Committee thought they 
were singularly fortunate when they secured 
‘him for Willert-street. His was a short 
ministry, but he had left his mark. He had a 


ee delightful combination of gifts, a sympathetic 
heart, a cheerful spirit, and youth. He never 
_ felt that what he did for anyone was a trouble. 
a Elders looked upon him as a son, the children 


Bie greeted him with smiles, the youths looked 
upon him as an elder brother. He brought 

sunshine into the houses he visited, and it was 

impossible to feel dull in his company. He 
_ was a helper of this world’s joy, whose in- 

fluence would abide and spread through long 
_ years to come. Letters were read from 
friends of Mr. Tavener in the ministry at the 
BS close of the service. 


Norwich.—On July 5 the new minister of the 
Octagon Chapel, the Rey. Lawrence Redfern, 
conducted the services on the occasion of the 
Sunday school anniversary. The beautiful 
old building had been decorated by ladies of the 
congregation, and the services were well 
attended. On Tuesday evening, July 7, a 
By welcome meeting was held, when about 150 
ae members and friends assembled to meet Mr. 

Redfern in the Martineau Memorial Hall. 

Mr. G. A. King (chairman of the congregation) 

presided, and short speeches of welcome 

were made by various ladies and gentlemen, 
_ each of whom represented some one or more 
special department of church work. Mr. 

Redfern, in the course of his reply, referred 
. to the condition of organised religion at the 
present moment. The times, he said, were 
marked by the decay of sectarian zeal and 
motive. Another ideal of the function of a 
religious institution was being cherished ; 
men were beginning to lay emphasis on those 
_ things on which they agreed rather than on 

_ those things about which they differed. The 
problem for organised religion at the present 
day was how the soul of our modern civilisa- 
‘tion might be adequately represented. There 
were great impulses moving human society. 
There was the impulse for life itself, which 
lay behind all business activity. There was the 
impulse for social righteousness, which lay. 
behind all our legislation and agitation for 
reform. There was the impulse for beauty, 
which lay behind all the arts which give joy 
to life. And, lastly, there was the impulse for 
spiritual perfection, which lay behind all 
religions, and was common to all men. This 

_ was a hunger implanted in every human soul. 
- The Church should be the means whereby this 
hunger might be satisfied, it should become 
an adequate expression of the spiritual life 
_ of its people. 

Ringwood.—On Thursday, July 9, the 
annual treat of the Band of Hope in con- 
nection with St. Thomas’s Chapel was held by 
the kindness of Mrs. Cogan Conway, in the 
grounds of ‘‘ Brooklands,’’? Ringwood. On 
Sunday, July 12, special services were held in 
commemoration of the re-opening of the 
chapel after decoration. An endeavour has 
been made to preserve a restrained and quiet 
style of ornament suitable to the date of the 
building (1728). The walls are colour-washed 
in a pale shade of buff and the woodwork 
uniformly stained dark oak. .The sermons 

“were preached by the Rev. Neone Raad, 
M.A. Collections were taken on behalf of 
the decoration fund. The congregation wish 
‘to take this opportunity of thanking the 
; friends who have so kindly contributed to- 
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wards the expenses. Ten pounds is still 
required to clear the debt, and donations will 
be gratefully received by Mrs. Conway, hon. 
treasurer to St. Thomas’s Chapel. 


Sheffield.—The annual united picnic of the 
congregations connected with the Sheffield 
and District Unitarian Association took place 
on Thursday, 9th inst., at Edlington Woods. 
A short meeting was held, at which brief 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. J. 
Anderson, C. J. Street, A. H. Dolphin, and 
P. W. Jones. It was announced that the 
congregation of the Free Christian Church, 
Doncaster, had applied to be received as 
members of the Association. A large number 
of members of the Doncaster Church were 
present, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Sien oF THE TIMES. 

Pessimism is alien to the souls of men 
and women who live by faith, but it is 
difficult to read the account of the welcome 
accorded to the French boxing champion, 
Carpentier, by an enthusiastic crowd on 
Tuesday without some feeling of sadness 
and apprehension. Carpentier is, we 
believe, quite a striking personality, 
besides being good-looking, and a friend of 
Maeterlinck, who takes a curious delight 
in pugilists ; but the fact that he is received 
everywhere like a royal personage, and 
made the idol of the hour, throws a sig- 
nificant light on the tendencies of the age 
and the forms of hero-worship most 
prevalent in the greatest city in the world. 
‘Tt is doubtful,’’ says the Times—and 
the Times never emulates the halfpenny 
press in exuberance of style—‘‘if such a 
scene of enthusiasm has any parallel in 
the annals of British sport. Not only was 
the yard at Charing Cross and the entrance 
to the station filled to bursting point, but 
for quite a considerable distance along the 
Strand in either direction there was a 
seething mass of humanity waving tri- 
colors and cheering till they were hoarse.’’ 
A huge crowd blocked Northumberland- 
avenue, extending as far as the hotel to 
which Carpentier was escorted with tre- 
mendous acclamation, and it was some 
time before the people could be induced 
to disperse even after the hero they were 
delighting to honour had appeared on the 
balcony and shouted a few words of thanks. 

COE Re 


This reminds us that there has been 
some discussion lately as to the suit- 
ability of women appearing at boxing- 
matches, and there are many signs that 
the conventions are fast being broken down 
in this direction as in all other directions. 
Such a discussion will doubtless have little 
interest for readers of THE Inquirer, but 
it has a certain ominous significance none 
the less, and the plea can no longer be put 
forward that it is not in the nature of 
women, as women, to adopt an aggressive 
attitude, or to shrink from any of the 
experiences—even brutal ones—that were 
formerly supposed to be the exclusive 
privileges of men. Most of us would 
probably agree that if the spectacle of 
two world-renowned boxers contesting in 
the ring for a prize and stakes of several 
¢housand pounds is not a particularly 
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edifying one, it is as demoralising for men 
as for women. When these questions are 
looked at from the moral and humani-: 
tarian standpoint the question of sex 
hardly enters in, and we are only concerned 
with what is degrading to the human spirit 
in general. But the really appalling thing 
is that a recrudescence of methods of 
violence and the glorification of the fighting 
instinct is sweeping over the world, and 
finding an outlet not only in the coercive 
acts of Governments, the passionate re- 
bellion of the workers, the increasing 
bitterness of party strife, the habits of 
invective and denunciation which char- 
acterise the debates in legislative assem- 
blies, the methods of fanning the war- 
spirit adopted by a section of the press, and 
even the modern forms of art as exem- 
plified by Futurists, Vorticists, and the 
rest of the insurgents. This is the real 
menace of civilisation. 


CRAFTSMEN OF FivE THousaANnD YEARS 
AGo. 

It is a salutary thing to study the 
records of past achievements, if only that 
our pride in our own attainments may be 
checked before it becomes blatant conceit. 
Professor Flinders Petrie, who has done 
so much to familiarise us with the records 
of a remote past, reminds us in an article 
in the Daily News and Leader that ‘‘ the 
taste to devise and the ability to execute ”’ 
were quite as good in the days of ancient 
Egypt as they have been ever since. The 
jewellery which London is now admiring 
at University College, for instance,’ shows 
that five thousand years ago the art of the 
goldsmith was as delicate and as perfect 
as 1t has been at any later time. The 
gold is joined with a minuteness and finish 
which cannot be exceeded; the art. of 
gold-soldering was already perfect, and it 
had been perfect even two thousand years 
earlier, at the very beginning of all written 
history. The smooth fitting of long sliders 
proves how true and precise was the con- 
struction and how clean the handling of 
the work. The cutting of hundreds of 
minute pieces of inlay of hard stones 
needed the greatest skill ; so small are they 
that they can only be handled now by 
lifting them clinging to a wetted needle.” 
No less remarkable was the skill brought 
to bear on the working of granite; nor 
was this only a mechanical dexterity. 
‘‘The portrait statues in the hardest 
stones, and in the smoothest ivory, are 
alike triumphs of dignified representation 
of character. Never has an artist shown 
better the nobility of great resolve and 
high capacity for action; these figures 
pourtray real rulers of men,. who could 
foresee the results of their action and devise 
what was best for all. We know the 
appearance, and can realise the nature 
of these men, as well as we can that of men 
of our own time.”’ 


CuHaAncEs At ASOLO. 

Asolo is no more—that is to say, not 
the Asolo that Robert Browning knew, and 
which is for ever associated with his name. 
The little village above the Trevisan plain, 
we learn from Canon Rawnsley, who has 
been writing on the subject in the Man- 
chester Guardian, is now connected with 
Montebelluna by a tramway that clangs 
and hoots, and a service of automobiles 
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which run through Asolo has been started 
to connect Castel Franco—Giorgione’s 
birthplace—on the South, with Passagno 
—Canova’s birthplace—on the north. 
‘‘The result is patent in building opera- 
tions that are disfiguring the chestnut 
glades to the south of the town, and in a 
year or two villadom will be much in evi- 
dence. Meanwhile the Casa Scotti, in 
which the son of the poet known to his 
friends as Pen Browning died, and which 
was still undergoing restoration at the 
time of his death, on the eastern slope of 
the Rocca, remains unsold. His peacocks 
that used to strut and scream on the ter- 
races of the forecourt scream no longer. 
As for the beautiful studio and the Torri- 
cella which he built to carry out his father’s 
wish on part of what was once Queen 
Cornaro’s garden in the days she held high 
court here, it has been sold to an American 
composer, who had set ‘ Pippa Passes ’” 
to music, and, coming to Asolo that he 
might localise his work, fell in love with 
the place, and forthwith purchased it. 
He, too, is obliged to add certain necessary 
outbuildings to enable it to be habitable, 
for in the younger Browning’s life it was 
but a studio.”’ 
** * she 

But these external changes are not so 
great as the change which took place in 
the mind of Browning himself, when, 
in. surrendering himself. utterly to the 
conception of a transcendent God, he 
seemed to lose all the rapture and splen- 
dour of his youthful communion with 
Nature. «At Asolo, my Asolo,” he tells 
us, in words that are singularly affecting, 
‘* when I was young, all natural objects 
were palpably clothed with fire. They 
mastered me, not I them. ‘Terror was in 
their beauty. I was like Moses before the 
Bush that burned. I adored the splendour 
I saw. Then I was in danger of being 
content with it; of mistaking the finite 
for the infinite beauty. To be satisfied— 
that was the peril. Now I see the natural 
world as it 1s, without the rainbow hues 
the soul bestowed upon it. Is that well ? 
In one sense, yes. ... All is distinct, 
naked, clear, Nature and nothing else. 
Have I lost anything in getting down to 
fact instead of to fancy ? Have I shut my 
eyes in pain—pain for disillusion? No— 
now I know that my home is not in Nature ; 
there is no awe and splendour in her 
which can keep me with her.’’ It is im- 
possible not to feel that in making this 
confession Brownin had temporarily lost 
his way in the joy of a new and more vital 
experience. Had he realised God’s' im- 
manence as deeply as he realised’ his 
transcendence, Nature would’ still have 
appeared to him, as at Asolo, ‘‘ palpably 
clothed with fire.’ 
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Drink not ‘‘ Fotiowine THE Frac.”’ 
One of the most interesting statements 
made at the International Congress of 
Tropical Agriculture held recently at the 
Imperial Institute had reference to the 
native drink trade. It was stated that 
Belgium now prohibited the trade in 
spirits throughout the Belgian Congo and 
other great regions; France prohibited 
the sale of absinthe to natives in all her 
West African possessions, and Germany 
and Great Britain had also taken strong 
steps in the matter. be 
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(late of Glasgow.) 


The Evening Services are discontinued till 


further notice. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 

N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 

SSEBOR SOS 
SUNDAY, July 26... _ 

LONDON. : 

Acton, Croeffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 3 

Bormondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Piacorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. CLARK Lrwis. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. Amaerst D. Tyssen, D.C.L., M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. Sranury 
Mossop; 6.30, Mr. F. G. BARRETT-AyREs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM ListTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. JosepH Woop. : 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11, Kawasa Kamat-up-Din, B.A., LL.B., 
of the Mosque, Woking, subject ‘‘ Islam 
and other Religions ’’; 6.30, Rev. A. A. 
CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biacs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 1] and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. CoppEN 
SMITH. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyNOwETH 
Popz. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. ALFRED THOMPSON. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Basin VINEY. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. Vicror Fox. tp 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIonEL TAYLER. : 

Stratford. Unitarian Church, 11, Mr.. A. J. 
HEALE; 6.30, Mr. P. CHALK. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 11 
and 7, Rev. WALTER WatsH, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. JoHN Hunter, D.D. No evening 
service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epaear Daptyn. ‘ 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
Lrg, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. JosmrH 
H. Crooxsr, D.D.; 7, Rev. FLORENCE H. 
CrookeEr, M.A. i 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Dutra Evans. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AMBLESIDE, Tho Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. D. Waumstry, B.A. ~ 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. i 

Birrmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lroyp 
THOMAS. , 

Biruineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rey.. GerTRUDE VON 
PrtTzoup, M.A. 

BLacKBuURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatx. 

Bxacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopstt Suira, ; 
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Bourngmouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rov. G. M. Exttort. 

BriaHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrrstitEy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6:30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHaRLEs Roper, B.A. Sunday 

school anniversary. 

Crirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcxs. 

Dran Row, closed. 

{Sra 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. VoysEy, 
M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Epinsure, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Grr Cross, 11, Rov. F. Hemine VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. EnrreLtp Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Looxert. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, lJ and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
HarcGrove, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. EH. I. Frirp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. J. MARTEN. 

LIscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LivEeRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOOK. f 
LivEerPoon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rov. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mettor, B.A. Ph.D 

LiverpPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpacErs, B.A. 

MarpstTon#£, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Manouester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLower, M.A. 

MANOHESTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. EH. W. SEALEY. 

Neweastue-on-Tynu, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HAtu. 

Nzweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppiz. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. JACKS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. 
Street, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. J. S. Marunrs, 
M.A. 

Srmmovutsa, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEeuuiz, B.A. 

SoutHampton, Church of the Savi ur, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. kK AnpREAR. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGH WELLS, DupiEyY InstiTUTER, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Statnwortuy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMsDEN Batmrorrna, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Sinenarep, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Hagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


“JOLY: 2%, 1613 ae 


BIRTH. 


Harping.—On July 18, at Arrochar, Staten — 
Island, N.Y., U.S.A., to Mr. and Mrs. F, CG. 


Harding, a son. 


Situations 

VACANT AND WANTED. © 
~~ > y 

NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 


and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 


— 


governesses, &c—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- — 


size-parade, N. W 


Le HOUSEKEEPER wanted by 
Widower (Cheshire). Entire charge, assist 
in housework. “Maid kept, family 4, youngest 
12.—B. D., InquirER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


\ i JAN TED, by lady of experience, 
position as Housekeeper. Thoroughly 
understands management of house and sger- 
vants; or as Companion-Chaperon, successful 
posts held as both. Has also experience sick 
nursing. Highest references.—Zmro,  In- 
QUERER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Lae NURSE wanted, beginning of 
September, girl 5 years, boy 24. Two 
older girls hardly in nursery. Nurseries 
cleaned and waited on. Personal reference 


and interview essential—Mrs. P. Roscos, 58, _ 


Redington-road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. | 


The Universal Pentecost. ; 


Rev. Stoprorp A. BRookE. 


Immortal Life. THropore PARKER. — 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


The Fnquirer. 


SU BSCRIPTION TERMS. 
To all parts of the World :— s. d. 


PER QUARTER... xy Feel et) 
Per Haur-YEar... me Pies ae: 
Per YEAR... oh ee fe (O26 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be 
made payable to THe InQuirRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 


to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed - 


“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 

obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 

greatly oblige by communicating with 

the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. oaen 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE 


S. 


£s.d 
PeR PAGE es pe ee Ore OeeQ 
HAY PAGE SS Saar ero 30) 
Per CoLuMN ... oer Seer OReO, 
IncH IN COLUMN aan ee) 0 anata ea 
Front Page—IncHIN CoLtumn 0 4 6 


~. PREPAID RATES, 

All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

+wo lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s 6d. — 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
90 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
‘part of 6words, 8d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 


All communications and payments in re- = 
spect of Advertisements should be made to — 


he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 8, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. Re = 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear . 


the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


CoNFERENCE is in itself a word of good. 


omen. It means that men among whom 
there is a strong difference of opinion 
have agreed to come together to see 
whether the medium of private conversa- 
tion will help them to reach mutual agree- 
ment without surrender of essential points 
of principle.’ Many of the sharpest dis- 
putes both in religion and politics become 
bitter and irreconcilable because there 
are no links of mutual sympathy and no 
effort at mutual understanding. To con- 
fer ig to escape from the atmosphere 
of the platform, the newspaper, even of 


the House of Commons, and to give free 
The 


play to more human relationships. 
surprising thing is that it should require 
all the paraphernalia of royal intervention 
to bring political opponents together in 


this way. Whether the Conference, about 


which everybody has been talking this 
week, will produce any practical fruit of 
agreement no one at the moment is able 
to say. But we hope that it will at any 
rate make it more natural for opponents 
to confer in future, and do something to 
check the “die-hard” attitude which has 
become far too prevalent in public.affairs 
lately. This spirit which says I will yield 
nothing, I will discuss nothing, 
what I demand or I will blow you to pieces, 
is equally hateful in Liberal or Conservative, 
in Labour leader or reformer, in man or 
woman. 
first to say, « Come, let us reason together.” 
That. is essentially the spirit and atmo- 
sphere of conference, and we fully admit 
that the theologian needs it quite as much 
as the politician. 


give me 


Religious men should be the | — 


-Frrpay of last week was the day for 
the slaughter of the innocents in the 
House of Commons. The Prime Minister 
announced the Bills which must be 
dropped owing to lack of time. About 
others he expressed a pious hope that 


|they might be allowed to go through by 
-| consent. 


Among the latter he included 
the Plumage Bill. He and his colleagues, 


rhe said, were very strongly in favour of 


it, and anxious it should pass during the 
present session. But it had been relent- 
lessly and ably opposed in Committee 
and had the prospect of having to en- 


counter that opposition again on the 


Report stage unless something could be 
done. He earnestly hoped that some 
arrangement might be come to between 
the promoters of the Bill and the very 
tenacious group of opponents, so as to 
narrow the ambit of the controversy and 
enable the Bill to pass this session. 


%* ok * 


As enthusiastic supporters of the Plum- | 


age Bill from the beginning, we can only 


regard these words as cold comfort. It 
seems monstrous that there should be 


|any real difficulty about a Bill which was 


carried on second reading by a majority 
of 297 to 15; but the opposition to it, 
though confined to a very few members, 
has been determined and well-organised. 
It is a case in which a trade, driven into 
its last ditch, has set itself to defy the 
humanitarian sentiment of the country, 
and unfortunately the antiquated fornia 
of the House of Commons play into the 
hands of an interested minority. Even 
the Times has thrown itself strongly into 
the movement for the immediate passage 
of the Bill : 

*“While every decent feeling calls for 
the suppression of this stupid and cruel 
traffic, the discussion of the Bill and its 
predecessors by Parliamentary Committees 
has shown that the loss of employment in 
this country due to the passage of the Bill 


will be extremely small. England acts 
as a broker and distributor in this traffic, 
rather than as a manufacturer. Only a 
few hundred workpeople in this country 
are even partially employed in making up 
the feathers which the Bill proposes to 
exclude. . Only the immediate passage 
of the Plomege Bill, with its policy of 
national exclusion, will close the oreat 
market in this country to the already 
circumscribed trade, and help to save 
many threatened species by a further great 
reduction of the demand for their skins.’’ 

In face of this great volume of public 
opinion is Parliament really powerless to 
give effect to the national will ? 

* 8 * 

Av the annual meeting of the Balkan 
Committee last week Lord Bryce, speaking 
as one who had long laboured for the 
welfare of the Balkan peoples, referred in 
very grave terms to the recent conduct ; 
of some of the Christian States. “There 
had been a_ regrettable ee Or of 
| Moslems from the territories of the Chris- 
tian Powers. The Moslem was as much 
entitled to civil and religious liberty 
as the Christian, and those who had been 
delivered in the name of freedom and 
equality ought to apply those principles 
to their own subjects, as they asked for 
them to be applied to themselves in the 
past. Three consequences, he warned 
them, must follow the oppression of subject 
minorities by the Christian States. A 
State which adopted such methods de- 
stroyed its claim to be what we call a 
free country. It was of the essence of 
freedom that minorities should be pro- 
tected. Further, the consequence thust 
be to alienate. from the State which 
practised oppression the sympathy of the 
free: peoples. of .Kurope and the United 
States, who had in times past stood by the 
Eastern Christians. If these States op- 
pressed théir minorities of different lan- 
euage and nationalities as the Turks did, 
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they would destroy that sympathy, and 
lose the moral support which, as they must 
acknowledge, had been of such great value 
to them. The third consequence would be 
that this oppression would produce among 
the subject populations conspiracies, in- 
surrections, and ultimately wars. 


* * * 


Ar the close of his speech Lord Bryce 
made the following appeal to the Balkan 
States: ‘‘ Put an end to your racial 
passions and hatreds. Think of improv- 
ing your countries by the worth of the 
Christian name in which your victories 
have been won. Remember that in the 
end a contented and united people is the 
strongest as well as the happiest people. 
Do not provoke fresh discontent and 
suffering in a land which has already 
suffered so much.”’ 

We hope that these words will not 
fall upon deaf ears. But let it also be 
remembered that we cannot entirely 
divest ourselves of responsibility, or reason- 
ably expect peoples who have been de- 
liberately kept divided and uncivilised to 
suit the purposes of European diplomacy 
to escape at once from the curse which 
others have inflicted on them. What we 
have been witnessing in the Balkans is the 
horror of medieval warfare, with its 
aftermath of cruelty and pillage. The 
conditions are of a kind which it is im- 
possible for the modern world to tolerate ; 
but, justice, liberty, and peace must be 
matters of slow growth among these small 
States, whose whole life has been poisoned 
‘by the policy of treating them as pawns 
in a diplomatic game. 

* * * 

‘* A DISMAL, unsatisfactory, and humili- 
ating end to the terrifically advertised 
boxing match for the white heavy-weight 
championship of the world.’? So the 
Manchester Guardian begins its description 
of the great prize fight at Olympia last 
wek. ‘‘I have come from the ugliest scene 
I have witnessed in my life, a foul scene, 
a hateful scene, a scene that I shall never 
forget, and that I shall never remember 
without a sense of shame.’’ ‘These are the 
words of A. G. G. in the Daily News and 
Leader. ‘*‘ When I got out through the 
struggling mass into the clean air, and the 
summer night, and saw the crowds of 
people promenading in happy uncon- 
sciousness of Olympia and all its works, I 
felt that I had passed into the wholesome 
world again, and that it were good to have 
shaken the dust: of the prize ring off one’s 
feet.”’ 

* * * 

Ws know that it was ehiefly the foul 
unsportsmanlike blow, the infamy of 
hitting a man when he is down, which 
inspired these biting words. But other 
people, ‘and otitwelves among the number, 
will ss them and apply them to the 


whole performance—this vulgar, demoral- 
ising recrudescence of the prize-ring in our 
midst. It does not make its appeal to 
the love: of clean sport or our healthy 
English devotion to games: It preys 
upon brutal instincts, and is sordid through 
and through. We confess to some surprise 
that newspapers of high repute have 
given so’ much space to florid descrip- 
tions of it, sparing us none of the dis- 
gusting physical details. It is true that 
Borrow and Meredith have imparted 
some of the lustre of literary tradi- 
tion to the ring and helped to turn even 
mild-mannered people into apologists for it, 
on the ground that it is so typically Eng- 
lish; but we hope that ‘‘ Gunboat’”’ 
Smith’s foul blow last week has given its 
quietus to this kind of sentimentalism. 
We might on precisely the same ground 
plead for cock-fighting and bull-baiting 
and many another ingredient of the old 
fashioned English fair. 


* * * 


LikE most other Church Assemblies the 
Methodist Conference at Leeds has been 
marked by a note of anxiety. Speaker 
after speaker has dwelt upon _half-filled 
chapels, the disinclination of the new 
generation to observe Methodist discipline, 
and the defection of a multitude of people 
from organised religion altogether. It 
was only natural that many remedies should 
have been suggested, and that in an 
assembly largely composed of ministers 
it should be taken for granted that if 
only the people can be got back into the 
churches all will be well, A plan for 
trying to organise a good attendance on 
two Sundays next January was received 
with great favour, though it seems to us 
that machine-like devices of this kind are 
usually the prerogative of small minds and 
unspiritual men. But underlying this 
appetite for surface remedies there was a 
deeper note. No church can command 
success, but it can at least try to deserve it, 
by meeting its difficulties bravely, by a 
spirit of trust and docility amid new 
conditions which at present it only dimly 
understands, and above all by prayerful 
waiting upon God. A church which is 
really charged with a divine life and a 
divine message will draw men by an 
irresistible attraction. It is the secret 
of every epoch of religious revival. 


* * * 


THE new President of the Methodist 
Conference is the Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, 


There is much in his opening address with- 


which we are m close agreement. He 


a. pleaded that they were part of the Holy 


Catholic Church of Christ. He claimed 
that they were “ the friends of all and the 
enemies of none.” He'also spoke a clear 
word on behalf of theology, in the sense 
that religious feeling is quite inadequate 
without religious thought. It was a sorry 


temper which sought to cry down theology. 
The Methodist Church should always be 
unequivocally theological. An untheo- * 
logical church meant an unintelligent 
church, and an unintelligent church could 
never maintain its position as a eae 
vee factor in the land. ; 


ok eansok * 


Art a later stage of his address, however, 
Mr. Young abandoned this healthy chal- 
lenge to real thinking and committed 
himself to a doctrine of Scriptural infalli- 
bility expressed in conventional language, 
which must have been a rude shock to 
many of the younger ministers, who know 
that there is no help either for themselves 
or the new generation in that direction. 
As an-individual, he said, he held the old 
views - ‘concerning the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. He iia to involve no one else. 
But to him the Bible was from cover to 
cover—rightly translated and rightly inter- 
preted—the Bible was from,cover to cover, 
every sentence of it, not a cluster of human 
opinions, more or less fallible, but the sure 
revelation ofthe mind and will of God. It 
was only in a very subordinate sense that 
that Book was a human book. The rock 
on which the Methodist Church was built 


was the impregnable rock of Holy Serip- 


ture. It was only the Churches that were 
true to the uttermost to the plenary in- 
spiration of the Bible, to its sovereign 
character as the Word of God, that could 
meet the needs of the age, and that would 
live on without a wrinkle on their radiant 
brow. 
nae ete 
THERE was a very large gathering in the 
Leeds Coliseum on Tuesday evening, when 
an interdenominational meeting was held, 
under the auspices of the Methodist Con- 
ference, to discuss “The Challenge of the 
Age to Christianity.” The other speakers 
were entirely overshadowed by the Bishop 
of Oxford, who had for his subject “The 
Challenge in the Realm of the Social 
Ideal.” Avoiding the vague platitudes of 
the religious platform he braced the minds 
of his hearers by committing himself with- 
out hesitation or reserve to certain definite 
lines of policy. Referring to the challenge 
of the labour movement, he said that 
nothing in the course of the labour move- 
ment had been so disastrous as that the 
wealthy employer classes and the land- 
lords had been so rarely prepared to con- 
sider what was just until the claim that 
was rising had forced them to do so. The 
old industrial system had broken down 
because there was a growing consensus of 
opinion that cheap labour was really the . 
most expensive, and because by a large i 
proportion of the community the system 
had been seen to be unjust. — 
* eee paul 
Tux Christian principle, he affirmed, was — 
that an adequate wage should be the first 
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and not the last charge upon industry. It ae 


would require a great deal of courage for 
the Churches to take up this challenge, 
but. they should identify themselves with 
the principle of the living wage. It was 
a great mistake to suppose that labour was 
out to get better wages simply. Labour 
knows that it requires the spiritual, and 
what it is out for is the demand for respect 
for personality. It was the demand to be 
treated as a man and not as a machine, 
and the attitude of the Christian Church 
should be one of fundamental and cordial 
assent. They would be in a better position 
to give good advice to the labour move- 
ment if in years past they had pleaded its 
cause instead of waiting until they were 
obliged to. They had been picking up the 
wounded when they ought to have been 
thundering at the gates of tyranny. 


* * * 


TuRNING to the Women’s Movement 
Dr. Gore gave a cordial response to its 
challenge. He held that the Church of 
Christ must meet its demand with assent. 
He knew nobody better qualified for the 
vote or who could demand it with greater 
justice than the vast body of women 
workers, and those women who had been 
the greatest promoters of social and moral 
progress. Not only, he said, do they 
want it, but we want them. He was con- 
vinced that we should never get proper 
legislation on certain grave moral questions 
and on matters dealing with women’s 
labour until the women’s point of view 
was adequately represented. If in relation 
to this and other questions men could see 
in the Christian Church courage and 
earnestness in meeting the social challenge 
there would be a change in their attitude 
the vastness of which they could not 
estimate. 

* Hse 

THE portion of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Bill which empowers the trustees to 
sell Cross-street Chapel was passed by the 
House of Commons Committee last week, 
The argument was strongly pressed that 
inasmuch as the site is a graveyard it 
ought to be kept as an open space; but 
it was, we think quite properly, dismissed 
on the ground that the rights of the present 
owners, who hold the property in trust 
for religious purposes, must outweigh a 
very insignificant public benefit. We do 
not know whether the trustees are likely 
to make use of their new powers imme- 
diately, or what scheme may be in con- 
templation for the revival of the traditions 
of this splendid home of English Non- 
conformity elsewhere. But it is im- 
possible to speak even. hypothetically 
of the disappearance of Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, without poignant re- 
egret and a lively sense of gratitude for the 
part which it has played in the long 
struggle for freedom both in Church and 
State, 


IS THERE A LIBERAL 
ORTHODOXY ? 
“26-3 


ONE question starts another. Why has 
Liberalism, as a word of appreciation in 
theology, lost of late so much of its attrac- 
tion and power? By one of those subtle, 
unannounced changes that pass over the 


surface of an age’s thought, there has come 


about this lowering of values that once 
shone so proudly. Why? It is not suffi- 
cient to say that the word ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
has been ‘ 
among modern movements, and ‘‘ soiled 


‘ defamed by every charlatan ’’ 


with allignoble use ’’ ; for the true coinage 
of grand words can stand the currency. 
May it be that both the word and the idea 
have been too violently pressed into 
service they are not truly fitted for? It 
has not always been kept in mind that 
Liberalism cannot of itself be a religious 
faith. It is a quality that attaches to the 
beliefs of certain people ; it is not the sub- 
stantial matter of the beliefs themselves. 
For anyone trying to describe it, it is an 
elusive quality, although we have no diffi- 
culty in pointing to such and such persons 
and movements and saying that they are 
Liberal. Such dissimilar minds as Richard 
Baxter, Robertson of Brighton, Lord Acton, 
Professor Harnack, are all noble instances 
in point. So it is possible to have a Libera, 
Anglicanism, a Liberal Christianity, a 
Liberal Romanism. But is it possible to 
have a Liberal Orthodoxy ? 

The question arises in the mind as one 
turns over the instructive pages of Dr. 
Henry W. Clark’s book,* because what he 
there describes as Liberal Orthodoxy is not 
some school, existing under special cir- 
cumstances, at some particular time, but 
purports to be one of the “ great theologies ” 
with a history stretching back into the 
distant past. Has there been such a 
historical body of Liberalism which has 
also orthodoxy? Is 
there running through all the conspicuous 
examples of Liberalism given by the writer 
(and given by him with such brilliant 
strokes of interpretation as to receive in 
almost every instance new lights and inter- 
ests for our thought) any continuous and 
ever developing and strengthening tendency 
of faith and formulation, that promises 
by-and-by to make good its claim to 
have been all along the true Christianity, 


maintained its 


|* Liberal Orthodoxy, a Historical Survey. 
3y H. W. Clark, D.D. (Great Christian Theo- 
logies Series,) Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


the essential Catholic belief? One con- 
sideration alone is enough to discredit and f 
disperse to the four winds such a preten-. 
sion. It is, that each new example of. 
Liberalism, as.it emerges to our view in.its - 
own age and setting, arises only as a 
divergence from the accepted orthodoxy of 
that age, and not as a modification of the 
Liberalism of the age immediately pre-. 
ceding. The Cambridge Platonists in the . 
seventeenth century were the Liberals of. 
their time. But the Liberals of the eight- 
eenth century were not the continuators 
and improvers of the Cambridge Platonists. 
The Essays and Reviews of 1860, again, 
exhibited, according to Dr. Clark, a kind of 
Liberal Orthodoxy in their day. But in- 
what sense is the Liberal Orthodoxy of 
our generation the offspring of that.: 
peculiarly unfertile stock? Indeed, the 
marked inability of the so-called’ Liberal 
Orthodoxy of one age to be the progenitor of 
its nominal successor in the next, is one of 
the surest marks of a secret devitalisation, _ 
which may usefully remind us of the weak- 
ness of certain religious bodies in the matter 
of self-propagation, and the necessity they © 
are under of replenishment by converts 
from other churches. Sufficient unto the 
day is the Liberalism thereof. Thus, the 
Arianising English Presbyterians of the 
eighteenth century were moved by the best 
Liberal sentiment to protest against certain 
tendencies of their time. But it was a 
temporary situation, and when that situa- 
tion was left behind, the stereotyping of 
their protest could only result in misfor- 
tune to the churches which inherited the 
work of those ** Arians.’’ - 


Liberalism must ever.be thus sporadic in 
its occurrence and corrective and restora- 
tive in its function, and cannot become - 
in itself a substantive tradition. If it . 
could, it would then be, not Liberal Or- 
thodoxy, but Orthodoxy—there would be 
no need of an adjective. The fact is, 
Liberals have no business with an Ortho- 
doxy of any sort. What Liberals may very 
well concern themselves with (as, they have 
most profitably done from the earliest. 
times) is the freshening and deepening - 
of the Christian tradition of life and love.» 
This can only be done if Liberalism keeps 
its studies close to the essential spirit of 
religion, discriminates intuitively between 
the permanent core and the temporary 
setting, and (above all) refuses to identify 
itself with some inviting doctrine of the 
moment. Too often, as this, book will 
amply inform us, the “‘ Liberal Orthodox ’’ 


finds that his faith is slipping from him bit 
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by bit, doctrine following doctrine into 
the demolishing grip of rationalism. There 
is then nothing for it but to cast about 
for some ultimatum, some seme quad non 
of orthodoxy, and declare that beyond 
this he will not go. That, as Dr. Clark 
shows, has for a long time past been the 
actual history of ‘‘ Liberal Orthodoxy.’’ 
«Nowhere has there been any violent 
Tt has all 
been gradual, smoothly-slipping, imper- 
ceptible.” 

Is not the moral plain? If the indis- 
pensable work of Liberalism is the perpetual 
but gradual development of Christian 
truth, the subject-matter of its concern 
cannot be any one doctrine only, however 
precious, nor even all doctrine only, but 
the whole full religion of Christ, as a living 
and growing reality, in its institutions 
and personal experience and devotional 
traditions, as well as its doctrines. What 
this means is seen at once when we observe 
that the Liberal Orthodoxy, of the dubious 
fate above indicated, is supposed by Dr. 
Clark to begin with the Reformation, and 
to be concerned only with Protestant doc- 
trine. As if Clement of Alexandria in the 
early age, and Abelard in the Middle Age, 
and Newman in the Roman Church 
fighting against the obscurantists on Papal 
Infallibility, were not Liberals. Moreover, 
if Liberalism is only concerned with this 
or that doctrine, what vast areas of 
Christian interest are left out of sight. 
Christianity is a Church more than it is a 
doctrine. You come nearer to its beating 
heart when you study it in the living fellow- 
ship inspired by the indwelling Christ, 
than by any survey of its abstract prin- 
ciples. .All this side of the matter is 
pitifully lacking in such attempts to 
deal with it as we are now considering, 
and that is why Protestantism is usually 
so hopeless in its failure to attain a full, 
catholic attitude towards the whole body 
of Christian prepossessions and convictions 
as they have come down to us—why, in 
fact, as Dr. Clark so regretfully remarks 
at the end of his story, ‘‘ the permanent 
building of theological doctrine has to be 
waited for still.”’ If in our age, as in all 
ages, truth only comes after fact, and doc- 
trine only explains the accomplished vic- 
tory of faith, we shall make no way in the 
larger intellectual construction of Chris- 
tianity until we have realised some new 
embodiment of Holy Church, Free and 
Catholic. Orthodoxy is a pagan idea. 
More important for the Christian is the 
vision of the Church. 


break, nowhere any wide leap. 


W. WHITAKER. 


SAINT OR SEER? 
Il. 


In a former article I ventured to claim 
that, in the effort to become something 
other than harmless and contented world- 
lings, most human beings would succeed 
more happily and completely as seers than 
as saints; that we get above the, world, 
not by forsaking it or by despising it, but 
by coming into close and vital and sympa- 
thetic relations with it, until we see through 
it, or discern within it a spirit and purpose 
kindred with the best that stirs in our 
own ambitions and desires. Of this seer- 
ship in its humblest and homeliest form 
I would offer an illustration out of a 
recent, and, I think, typical, or at any 
rate not uncommon, experience. 

I was sowing peas in my garden a short 
time ago. That in itself is, I suppose, 
a quite worldly occupation; its object is 
to increase one’s material wealth, to get 
more out of the earth than one actually 
puts into it, and solely for the satisfaction 
of bodily appetite and desire—a perfectly 
natural, wholesome, and virtuous action, 
but wholly of the worldly sort. Yet, as I 
prepared the ground and drew the furrow 
and laid in the small round seeds, I was 
aware of something more than the crafti- 
ness of mere gardening ambition. There 
was the feeling of co-operation with the 
mystic forces of life. For in these hard, 
and apparently dead things that one sowed, 
there was hidden the germ of growth: 
and in that brown crumbly soil in which 
one sowed them, there were qualities and 
eifts which could stimulate that germ and 
further its growth and nourish its awakening 
life. And by bringing these together in 
that particular place I was making it 
possible for each one of these hard, wrinkled, 
lifeless-looking things to become a plant 
capable of bearing, perhaps, a dozen pods, 
and each pod a dozen peas, like those I 
had sown, but sweet and tender, fit for 
human food, as excellent and delicious food 
as anything the earth affords. And this 
feeling of co-operation with mysterious 
powers of nature, this sense of playing with 
something wonderful, silent, invisible, 
spiritual, waiting there to put forth its 
secret energy in due season, was an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant experience. Though 
pertaining to one of the simplest. and most 
elementary forms of productive labour, it 
seemed to touch the deeper springs of life 
and its gladness—to connect one’s little 
doings with the great elemental forces, and 
with the long past of human activity upon 
the earth, and also with the forward reach 
of things towards the days that are to be. 

So the immediate and present joy had 
in it a sufficing quality, far other and richer 
than that of gathering and appropriating as 
food the fruit of one’s labour, though that 
would be by no means small or insignificant. 


And if the crop should fail, as my sowings 
not infrequently do, I should still have had 
that greater joy. I fell to reflecting on the — 
many foes or hindrances which beset the 
gardener’s toil. While the seeds are still 
in the earth, half-sleeping there, the little 
bright-eyed, fur-clad_ field mice would 
probably claim some of them. As soon 
as those that escaped such depredators 
sent their green shoots above the ground, 
slugs and sparrows would claim a few 
more. Before the survivors of these grew 
to perfection, in flower and fruit, certain 
winged insects would lay their eggs in the 
blossom, to become devouring grubs in the 
ripening pods; and when those that 
escaped all such enemies had filled out, and 
were ready for gathering, the devastating 
jays would come, in the early mornings, 
and rip them open and make a noble 
breakfast of their juicy contents. All these | 
contingencies came into mind as I laid 
those pale brown things in the soft ground, 
and gently covered them over and pressed — 
them down, and left them to the chances — 
of the weather and the fates that play 
their part in the affairs of nature and 
human life. And it seemed to me that 
here was a homely but very significant 
type of what we always have to reckon 
with in our conscious endeavours to 
advance, and to share in the higher creative 
movement of the world. Whenever and 
wherever we try to increase the good in our- 
selves and others, in all our efforts to rise 
to greater heights of well-being and noble- 
ness, to enrich the plenitude of worthy 
life, to enhance the beauty or the health 
or the holiness of the world, we are faced — 
by all sorts of obstacles. The enemies of 
progress are many and often strong, and 
the waste of effort seems vast and pitiful, 
compared with the small success that 
makes any visible show in the human 
struggle. But if we are conscious of 
co-operating with the mystic powers of 
life, and if we keep close up to the stern 
facts and strenuous realities of the common 
every-day world, and see through them 
to the spiritual purpose that is working 
there, kindred to the finest ideal that stirs 
and strives in our own consciousness, 
then we know that the battle is never lost, 
that the struggle is never vain or futile ; 
and the joy of that vision is its own sure 
and sufficing recompense of reward. 

The seer, being one who does not flee 
from the world, or hold aloof from it, to 
concern himself only with the perfecting 
of his own nature, must needs play his part 
in the great social activities and renova- 
tions of life. To the culture and develop- 
ment of his own finer self he will add the 
strenuousness of effort for the larger well- 
being of his fellows. He will be aware 
not only of the mysterious inward impulse 
towards personal holiness and. wisdom, but 
also of what has been called ‘‘ the urge and 
uplift of citizenship.’’ And in obeying 
this and meeting the opposing forces of 
stolidity or re-action, he will know how 
great is the strength of resistance to pro- 
gress, as it appears to the superficial view, 
or to the outward impression which mere — 
events and happenings make upon the 
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mind. But seeing through these, to the 


inner purpose working there, answering 
to that which quickens the ascending effort 
within himself, the joy of co-operation 
with the, real, though invisible, creative 
powers -will. never be absent very long 


-from. his thoughts and hopes.. The vision 


will not fail, however the outward portents 


‘threaten, or seeming disasters engulf, the 


labours of the elect. For the vision is of 
things which make and conserve their own 
values for the soul; to apprehend them 
is to possess them, is to know oneself 
enriched with inexhaustible treasures with- 
out appropriating to oneself alone one 
fraction of the world’s true riches. It is 
all there, like the sky, and the green grass, 
waiting for each to see and accept and come 
to his own. This, -perhaps, is what 
TRAHERNE meant in.one of his ‘* Centuries 
of Meditations ’’ :—‘‘ Your enjoyment of 
the world is never right till you so esteem it 
that everything in it is more your treasure 
than a king’s exchequer of gold and silver. 
... Your enjoyment of the world is 
never right till every morning you awake 
in heaven . . and look upon the skies, the 
earth, and the air as celestial joys... You 
never enjoy the world aright till the sea 
itself floweth in your veins, till you are 
clothed with the heavens and crowned 
with the stars ; and perceive yourself to be 
sole heir of the whole world, and more so 
because men are in it who are everyone 


sole heirs as well as you ; till your spirit 


filleth the whole world, and the stars 
are your jewels; till you love men so as 
to desire their happiness with a thirst 
equal to the zeal of your own.”’ 
TRAHERNE’S language may seem to 
belong to some transcendant experience, 
and not to ‘‘ the world which is the world 
of all of us.’’ Yet it has been granted to 
many, not only to co-operate with the 
mysterious creative powers, but also to 
share in the realisation of that serene 
purpose which fulfils itself at every stage 
of its movement in time. In movements 
of intense vision, of profound feeling, of im- 
passioned love, the joy of the eternal may 
possess the soul, and prevail over its 
finitude, till the discords and disruptions 
of life are merged in the great harmonies. 
In the freshness of a new morning, the 
fields drenched with dew and flooded with 
waves of dawn; on a calm evening in 
spring, after rain, when the earth is fra- 
grant with the breath of many growing 
things, and the singing of birds throbs in the 


air and pervades the light as it withdraws 
from plains to hills, from hills to cloudland | 
and far horizons; in the gathering of a | 


great company of people flushed with 
ideal hopes; in the dream-like reverie of 
one’s own mind, the mood of realised in- 
tuition may come, when thought is ab- 
sorbed or dissolved into pure feeling, and all 
desire is accomplished, and vision itself is 
lost in the love which excludes none and 
transfigures all. : 

T perceive that. I should have stated my 


question more fully thus: ‘‘ Worldling, | 


Saint, or Seer—either, neither, or all 
three?” And then the answer might | 
have been: “Something of all three.” 


For a little of the worldling must needs 
cling to us—some participation in that 
plain, commonplace, unideal life of just. 


getting and spending, owning, consuming }- 
and dispersing mere material good. And! -- 
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aylittle of the saint, also; an occasional, 


perhaps, for most, a daily, withdrawing from 
the world, a demand for solitude, a for- 
saking of works and of all social gossip, 
a retreat into the silence of our own minds, 
to be alone with the vast impressive silence 
of the Unseen and Eternal. Yes, some- 
thing of the luxury of sainthood, in that 
Fsense, we shall permit ourselves. But 
most of all we shall believe in and care for 
the dignity and the humility of seership, the 
desire and the ambition to “see into the 
life of things” will be supreme. And for 
this two qualities of soul would seem to be 
lnecessary. First, that which holds both 
‘nature and humanity as dear and sacred 
to us. I should use the word “love,” 
perhaps; but that being so loosely and 
variously applied, in every-day life, might 
easily savour of weak sentimentalism, or 
| be suggestive of very inadequate motives. 
But I mean that, not only hatred and 
anger, but all scorn and derision, because 
of nature’s wild and sometimes destructive 
doings, and because of man’s delusions 
and stupidities of thought and speech and 
faction, must be put away. For, with all 
ltheir seeming faults and follies, we must 
still nobly love both nature and man ere 
we can discern that deeper life which is 
there, making its appeal to the finest 
and noblest in our own souls. Worps- 
| WORTH is strictly correct when, in describing 
the “Serene and blessed mood” through 
| which we see most fully “into the life of 
| things,” he calls it that mood “in which 
ithe affections gently lead us on.” You 
must hold the world, of nature and of men, 
dear and sacred ere to you they can reveal 
the heart that throbs within them, kindred 
to the best within yourself. 

And the other necessity of soul is intui- 
tion, or impassioned penetration; or 
should we call it a kind of transcendant 
wstinct 2? Instinct, illumined by Intelli- 
gence, becomes Insight, to which is granted 
the power of seeing what intellect cannot 
discover, what reason cannot prove or dis- 
prove. Where logic fails; and argument 
has no place, the intuitive vision sees, and 
by its light we move among the shadows 
of time, conscious of a reality shining 
through all appearance, a spirit of good 
whose purpose is at one with our own loftiest 
ideal of good, and is in part fulfilled when- 
ever we feel and respond to the passion of 
its sorrow or its joy. 

We do well to cultivate the gift of 
Intuition, to yield ourselves, in favoured 
hours, to the inflowing of that light which 
transcends our highest reasoning and 
penetrates deeper than our acutest thought. 
For thus the evils and the horrors of the 
world, the imperfections we once called 
“sins,” the wrongs we once thought hope- 
less in their shame, take their true place 
in life’s experience, as things to be reckoned 
with, though never surrendered to, as the 
perishable forms of the spirit’s creative 
movement in time, and our eyes be opened 
to perceive —~ 
Tn all poor foolish things that live a 

_ day 

Eternal Beauty wandering on its way, 
and our ears to hear Briaxn’s call to the 


| Sorrowing daughters of Albion :— 


__ Arise, and drink you bliss, for every- 
- thing that lives is holy, 
= eee We J. Sure. 


A DIALOGUE OF AIMS— 
BETWEEN THE a) 
PHILOSOPHER AND THE NEOPHYTE. 


N. Ido not understand. Surely évery- 
one knows what he is aiming at—how. else 
could he aim at all 2 ah ed ae 

P. Consider the case of a soldier who 
is engaged in a shooting competition. At 
what would you say he is aiming ? 

N. Why, at the target, of course. 

P. Well, it is quite true; but do you 
think he aims at anything else? Would 
it be just to say that he is also aiming at 
proficiency in shooting @ 

N. Yes, but that is aiming in a different 
sense. It is a mere confusion of terms to 
identify ‘‘ aiming ’’ with a rifle and 
‘‘ alming °’ at the aequirement of a quality. 

P. We will not identify them; but is 
it not true that the soldier does not aim 
at the target without having another aim 
also ; call it if you prefer, another ‘‘ end. ’”’ 
—the aim or end, namely, of proficiency ? 

N. Yes, it is quite true. 

P. Andit is further true, surely, that he 
does: not aim at proficiency without still 
another end involved. He’ seeks pro- 
ficiency, either because it will bring him ~ 
praise and reward, or because it will be 
useful to him, for instance, in time of war. 
Is it not so 2 

N. Yes, if you analyse and go in for 
haiz-splitting; but nevertheless the 
soldier who is shooting at a target doesn’t 
think of all this ; he is only thinking of the 
target at the moment of his shooting. 

P. Precisely; the soldier is not aware 
in the moment of activity what in fulness 
is his aim—he is aware only of one part 
of it, that namely which most immediately 
concerns him. But he would not aim at 
the target if in reality he had no other aim, 
would he? If there were not some end 
beyond it, to what purpose would be the 
effort to make a mark in a certain defined 
spot ? 

N. I sce what you mean. The soldier 
is aiming at gaining applause, or reward, 
or at becoming a better marksman, 
although he is not conscious of anything 
in particular beyond the discharge of his 
gun at the target. 

P. You express the truth exactly. It 
illustrates the wider truth, that all our 
aims in life are only partial, although 
while we are occupied with them we think 
only of them. So a man eats food in 
order to be able to live well, but he does not 
consciously aim at good life when he sits 
down to a meal, but only at the relief of 
hunger. 

N. Yes. But what has this to do 
with religion and practice, which is the 
subject of our conversation ? 

P. Everything. From the religious 
aspect, man is aiming at something he does 
no$ see or understand. As a religious 
being man cannot fully formulate his ideals, 
the great end of his endeavour, that at 
which he is aiming. But he constantly 
aims at practical things, achieves them 
only to realise as soon as he has achieved 
them that they form part of a larger aim. 

N. Butifhe cannot at all tell what it is 
he aims at as a religious being. is not all his 
activity like that of a silly moth, which 
is fascinated into burning itself in an 
incomprehensible light? — ; 
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P. No; rather like the seed in the 
ground, which is constrained to activity 
towards the light. Each step of growth, 
from the first cracking of the husk to the 
final fulfilment in blossom is a series of 
successful aims which lead to the accom- 
plishment of a final aim, by no means 
obvious at first—the ‘‘ ultimate ’’ aim here 
being continuity of life. 

Thus we say that man is aiming at he 
knows not what; but the unrest. that 
this induces in him directs his endeavour 
on many partial aims. In proportion as he 
accomplishes these well, does he gradually 
live himself into the discernment of the 
more ultimate end at which he most truly 
aims. 

So it is that religion teaches us to be 
good citizens, good husbands, good wives, 
good parents, good friends. It makes 
us aim at sincerity in our dealings with 
each other; at honesty in our business. 
He who aims well at all these targets 
begins to apprehend the larger, more 
ultimate end of life; some call it personal 
excellence ; some call it spiritual life—the 
Hindu sages called it absorption into the 
divine consciousness. Jesus called it 
Kternal Life; knowledge of God, and 
communion with Him, 


JSC. FF. 
SUS SEEN 


THE SUN BOOK. 


I once knew a quaint, quiet old man 
who told me that he had discovered a new 
rule in arithmetic ; he called it the Calculus 
of Blessings. He explained the rule to me 
and how he had arrived at his discovery, 
and since I have experimented with it 
myself, not without advantage, I will 
recall his statement in case others, of a 
mathematical turn, may like to adopt it. 
It is applicable to a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, domestic and otherwise. 

He said, then, that it occurred to him one 
morning to ask himself how many hours 
the sun had shone the day before. He 
was somewhat surprised to find that, 
although he knew it had been a fairly 
sunny day, he was quite at sea as to the 
actual period the sun had been shining. 
However, he finally arrived at an estimate, 
but to make sure that he was right he 
asked his wife. 

“Why, John,” replied the good dame, 
looking at her husband over the top of her 
spectacles, “I reckon it must have shone 
ten or eleven hours at the least.” 

“Lor!” said John, “I was thinking 
about six.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” says she. ““Why, 
it shone all the morning, and all the after- 
noon, too, for what I know, but then I took 
a nap; and I know it was shining a bit 
after tea. Besides, the sun must rise soon 
after four now June’s come in,” and she 
got up to look at the almanac on the wall. 
“There!” she exclaimed, “it rose at 3.50 
yesterday morning, and you and I did not 
get up till a quarter to seven. How can 
we tell?” 

“Well,” said he, “I'd like to know. 
Pm going to keep a little book and put it 
down every day.” 

“Then you must get up early,” said his 
wife. 

This was the beginning of the discovery. 
I have seen the sun books for some years 
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past. They are simply small penny note- 
books, full of columns of dates and hours. 
Half-hours are entered, but not quarters. 
It was pointed out to my friend that the 
newspaper gives a daily record of sunshine 
at many places throughout the country, 
and that he could, therefore, save himself 
all this trouble over the daily entries, and 
probably have a far more accurate record 
into the bargain. But he would not hear 
of it. 

“‘ What interest is it to be informed how 
much sunshine other people have had?” 
he protested. “I want to know how much 
sunshine I get day by day. I want to 
know it and I want to feel it, and I shall 
not do that unless I calculate for myself.” 

I agree with him. Besides, he soon 
found ‘that counting sunbeams was very 
good exercise, and that, like many other 
sums, it is far from being as easy as it 
looks. It made him more happy and 
thankful, he said, for when he came to 
add up his totals at the end of a week, a 
month, a year, the number of bright hours 
he had enjoyed was commonly so much 
greater than he had imagined possible. 
Then sunshine came to stand in his mind 
for all good things; but the more he came 
to reckon them up the bigger grew the sum 
until it was quite bewildering. So the 
figures in the book meant to him many 
things besides the bright hours they actu- 
ally recorded. 

Problems of this kind might be too hard 
for children, he thought, but it would do 
them no harm to make the attempt to 
work them out. And when he has had 
his little grandchildren staying with him 
I have watched the game he has put them 
up to as a substitute for sun bookkeeping. 
On a bright morning, after breakfast, you 
might find them in the hall dancing about 
with excitement, filling their pockets with 
the rays which slanted through the glass 
panels of the front door. They would 
need them to keep them warm and merry, 
grandfather told them, and they must try 
and get a fresh supply-every day. 

H. M. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders, 


SAINT OR SEER ? 


Sir,—My friend Mr. Jupp is so care- 
fully explanatory of the sense in which 
he uses the word ‘‘ saint,’’ and he is so 
scrupulous in his effort to anticipate all 
possible misunderstandings, that it may 
seem ungracious to raise even the gentlest 
murmur of discontent. 

I do not propose to question the 
validity or the deep value of the differen- 
tiation he makes between his two supreme 
types of character. Indeed, I assume 
that most of your readers will heartily 
agree with his moral preference. But I 
am a little distressed by his narrow,.if not 
dyslogistic, use of the word saint. 

A writer must not be allowed arbitrarily 
to reduce the dignity of high and honour- 
ing words even though he fully explains 
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purpose. 


contrast, but would not “** recluse *” 
(which, after all, he is forced to use as the 
clearer term in order to explain his re- 
stricted meaning of the word saint), or 
‘* hermit,’’ or ‘‘ anchorite,’’ or ‘‘ soli- 
tary ’’ or some similarly definite and 
unambiguous word, have served his pur- 
pose as well? Or if he wanted to suggest 


drawal from the world, would not “ monk,” 
or ‘“‘coenobite’’? do? The word saint 
may stand for many types of character 
in the desert or in a cloistered community- 
life or in the world which is the world 
of all of us. It certainly includes some 
of Mr. Jupp’s seers—all of them, in fact, 
who are sufficiently intellectual to be 
humble-minded and childlike and prayer- 
ful. Strictly, the word saint means a 
person of exceptional holiness, a con- 
secrated person [sanctus]. The chief char- 
acteristic of the saints is an utter devo- 
tion in love to Perfect Holiness experienced 
as a conscious communing Life. Their 
devotion is complete and sincere: they 
are usually in love with Christ, and have 
therefore the charm, the sweetness, and 
the romance of true lovers ; their supreme 
object is absolute Holiness, and they seek 
to breathe its Effluence and gaze upon its 
Whiteness : this object is experienced not 
as a mere ethical ideal but as a Divine 
Consciousness with which they feel in 
intimate mystical relationship. Hence it 
is one cannot surrender this word to lower 
uses without impoverishing not merely 
our vocabulary but even our religious life. 
Does Mr. Jupp really hope the time will 
ever come when our tenderest and loftiest 
praise will be no longer ‘‘ He is a saint,’’ 
but rather ‘‘ He is a seer ’’; or when we 
shall speak of the most blessed union of 
spirits, not as ‘‘ the communion of saints,’’ 
but as ‘‘ the communion of seers,’’ or 
when ‘‘ For all thy saints who from their 
labours rest ’’ will be sung as “For all 
thy seers who from their labours rest ’’ ? 
And passing out of this purely spiritual 
cycle of ideas to the more exclusively 
ecclesiastical order, I would remark that 
however imperfect the Church calendar 
of saints may be (both by exclusion and 
inclusion), we owe it to the holy men and 
women who bear the beautiful name 
of ‘‘ saint ’’ that we shall not make it 
suggest the cowardice of flight or the 
refusal of challenge or the avoidance of 
hardship or the disillusion of baffled 
sensualism. Most of the saints were 
amazingly active ; many of them lyrically 
joyous; neary all terrifyingly strong. 
Compared with our modern Nietzschean 
(petty in ideal, degenerate in body, and 
mean in achievement) they were colossal 
supermen who wrenched the world from 
its naturalistic course. They longed for 
beatitude, but they did not flinch from 


and service. If we think of typical saints 
like St. Augustine, who though a monk 
was never withdrawn from the hot and 


vivid. -conflicts of life, who toiled in- 
cessantly and in many public spheres, 


his application of them, any more than a 
man should be permitted to ignore the- 
law which forbids him to clip our gold 
coinage, though he does it in public and. 
after open declaration of his honest 


Some word Mr. Jupp needed for his’ 


a less individualistic or fanatical with-— 


sacrificing peace to the call to holy war . 


-and Nitra. 
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through days of strife and nights of in- 
gomnia’: or St. Bernard, who lived in the 
eager: clash of the intellect. al political 
and ecclesastical currents of his day : 
or St. Catherine of: Siena, who ministered 
unweariedly to the plague-stricken and 
was; the denouncer and adviser of Pope 
and Cardinal and King: or St. Joan of 
Arc, the virgin-mother of all soldierly and 
brave women—does it not become a highly 
inconvenient literary practice, even when 
it is not an anti-ecclesiastical device, unjust 
and derogatory to the choicest and holiest 
type of human excellence, to speak of 
sainthood as a negative withdrawal from 
the world ? 

That certain ignorant Protestants, malig- 
nant with prejudice against everything 
Catholic, should talk in this way is what 
we have learned to expect. Mr. Jupp 
knows better, and frankly explains himself 
and his meaning and so far does no harm. 
But the practice which he now counten- 
ances is regrettable, and I appeal to him 


‘not to lend his fine culture and spicitual 


insight to give it further vogue. There 
are, of course, many recluses and hermits 
among the saints as there are among 
scientists and millionaires. I have known 
University professors and wealthy snobs 
of commerce withdraw from the world— 
and more particularly from the world 


. from which they sprang and which ‘‘ made 


them.’’ For every St. Simeon Stylites 
in the Church there is a Shylock in the 
market and a Casaubon in the study. 
And if there is one modern to whom we 
should instinctively apply the word “ seer ” 
rather than the word “‘ saint ’’ it is Tol- 
stoy—and he withdrew from the world 
almost as much as the solitaries of Scete 
If, further, there is one man 
whom the Church.and all the world would 
to-day recanonise as a “‘ saint,’’ and to 
whom the word “ seer ’’ seems all too 
weak and unworthy, it is Blessed Saint 
Francis. He withdrew from worldliness 
and in that sense from the world; but 
his life was a radiant ministry of good 
works. He cruelly mortified his body 
and confessed that he had been too hard 
on Brother Donkey ; but he was none the 
less a joyous ascetic and a joculator 
Domini—God’s troubadour, who praised 
his Lord with ‘‘ French-like rejoicings.’’ 
He sought poverty as avidly as we seek 
riches, and he found affluence while we 
inherit penury. He breathed his last 
from a naked body on the bare earth, 
and a flight of seraphs winged him to the 
Abode of Love and Ardour and Purity. 
And this is how M. Paul Sabatier speaks of 
this monk’s “‘ withdrawal’’ from the 
world: ‘* Francis is of the race of mystics, 
for no intermediary comes between God 
and his soul; but his mysticism is that of 
Jesus leading his disciples to the Tabor 


‘of contemplation : but when, overflooded 


with joy, they long to build tabernacles 
that they may remain on the heights and 
satiate themselves with the raptures of 
ecstasy, ‘Fools,’ he says to them, ‘ ye 
know not what ye ask,’ and, directing 
their gaze to the crowds wandering like 
sheep having no shepherd, he leads them 
to the midst of those who moan, who 
suffer, who blaspheme.’’—Yours, &c., 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
The Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, 
July 20, 1914. 


“A NEW TYPE OF CHRISTIAN.” 


Sir,—Dr. Fr. W. Foerster is not the 
only able man who has come to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the Christian religion is 
the sole foundation for both individual 
and social life.’ But brilliant as may be 
his rationalism, impressive his supra- 
rationalism, there are still some of us who 
feel that his conclusions are not, therefore, 
infallible. If we venture to differ from 
Paul, not to mention a number of ex- 


tremely capable and experienced Church. 


Fathers, we may also venture to differ 
from Foerster. I understand Unitarian- 
ism to be a fellowship of religious people 
who do not accept conclusions upon the 
mere authority of others. 

I may have been wrong in my “ recent 
prophecy ’’ concerning the time when 
Christianity’s ‘‘ claim to finality will be 
recognised as a perfectly natural piece of 
spiritual arrogance.’? There is very 
likely a greater clinging’ to this extremely 
elastic name than I had realised. I speak 
from my own (necessarily limited) experi- 
ence, however, when I say that there is a 
considerable body of opinion among 
people who are interested in religion which 
goes to confirm my ‘‘ prophecy.’’ 

The trouble, however, in this matter, 
as in many others, is largely terminological. 
What is Christianity? The residuum 
found by Harnack ?—that indicated by 
Eucken? It appears to me that Kucken’s 
conception of the permanent in Christi- 
anity could have been extracted equally 
well from Buddhism, as held and practised, 
e.g., in Burma. 

Am I a Christian because many of my 
conceptions are in agreement with the 
standpoint of the histori¢ Christian Church? 
I do not think the bulk of Christians 
would admit it, and the name is not-worth 
arguing for. I am in agreement with 
quite as much of the standpoint of historic 
Buddhism (especially so in regard to the 


treatment of animals), yet Buddhism would. 


probably not acknowledge me. What does 
it matter? Both the religions and all 
others are mine, in whatever [ find good, 
beautiful, true. I am the heir of all the 
ages and all the religions.—Yours, &c., 
J. Cyrin FLOWER. 
Sale, Manchester, July 18, 1914: 


‘*BOOKS OF LIFE.’’ 


Sir,—The article with the above heading 
in your issue of the 18th inst. interested 
me very much, but there appears to be 
a great omission among the names of 
those whom the writer says may become 
the teachers and guides of this generation. 
It is the name of George Meredith. Possi- 
bly the writings of Meredith have not 
yet become so well known and appre- 
ciated as they will do when the copy- 
rights have run out and cheaper editions 
are published. In the recently published 
‘“New Golden Treasury ’’ in Everyman’s 
Library there is only one of Meredith’s 
poems, ‘‘ Autumn Evensong.’’ And yet 
his poems are full of beauty and of a 
stern yet noble philosophy. 

The author of ‘‘ A Faith on Trial ’’ 
and the ‘‘ Hymn to Colour ’’ should have 
an honoured place among the teachers 
and guides of this and other generations, 


for if, as he says, “ Our new thoughts hav® 


thrilled dead bosoms,’’ yet later in life 
he wrote :-— 


I keep the youth of souls who pitch 
Their joy in this old heart of things : 


Who feel the coming young as aye, 
Thrice hopeful on the ground we plough ; 
Alive for life, awake to die ; 

One voice to cheer the seedling Now. 


Full lasting is the song, though he 
The singer passes: lasting too, 
For souls not lost in usury 

The rapture of the forward view. 


With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives. 
They are the vessel of the Thought— 
The vessel splits, the Thought survives. 


Meredith deserves the gratitude of those 
who believe in what is called the woman’s 
movement, for he championed their cause 
when there were few to do so. He was 
the friend of France long before there 
was any talk of what is now called the 
Entente, and many will remember his 
rebuke to the late Mr. Chamberlain, when 
the politician advised France to mind 
her manners. In extreme old age he 
remained faithful to the ideals of his 
generous youth.—Yours, &c., 


R. Mavrice Ranps. 
Upper Norwood, S.E., July 21, 1914. 


— << 


THE ETHICS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


Srr,—Will not some fair-minded peace- 
lover give your readers an article on the 
ethics of self-defence? As a descendant 
of Quakers I hate war for its cruelty and 
its stupidity, but yet I know that if England 
were invaded by an enemy I should wish 
to do my utmost to help our army resist 
the foe by force of arms, and I am sure that 
the wish would not be all wrong. Christ 
advocated non-resistance of evil, but he 
also chased the wrong-doers from the 
Temple with scourges. I can only con- 
clude that perhaps war in self-defence may 
be the lesser of two evils at present, until 
a further step forward in civilisation enables 
us to abolish it altogether.—Yours, &c., 


(Mrs.) G. E. pz J. pu VALion. 
Miramont, S. Servan (I. et V.), France. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY. 


The Great Society. A Psychological Analysis, 
By Graham Wallas. London: Macmillan & Co. 
7s. 6d, net. 

Prerpita would not have “streaked 
gilly-vors ” in her garden because she had 
heard that 

There is an art, which in their pideness 
shares 
With great creating-Nature. 


Polyxenes explains that every art that 
modifies nature is itself natural, and 
Perdita is interested«and pleased. ‘‘So 


it is,’ she says: reflectively. But when 
Polyxenes goes on to urge her in con- 
sistency to surrender her objection to 
“pied” flowers which (as she must now 
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gee) is based on a mere misconception, she: 


answers indignantly :— 
Th not put 
The Dible in: ‘earth, to set one slip of 
them : : 2 : 


No more than were I painted, I would 


wish 

This youth should say ’twer well. 

If Perdita could have read “The Great 
Society” she would have understood all 
about it. Nothing can be, or can come 
to. be, that is not “‘ natural”; but the 
whole collective movement of “nature,” 
in the large sense of the sum of existing 
things, may come to stand in such rela- 
tions to the special nature of the mam- 
moth, for instance, that he, from his point 
of view, is justified in regarding it as 
extremely “unnatural.” In that case he 
will be unhappy, and perhaps will be unable 
to live at all in such a world-gone-wrong 
as he finds himself in. But if he felt that 
he himself had taken a considerable part, 
thoughtlessly or through mistaken but 
deliberately adopted conduct, in bringing 
about the existing state of things, and 
that he might by wiser deliberation do 
something towards changing it, he would 
find matter for much searching of heart. 

Is this the actual condition of human 
society at this moment? What if the 
mechanical inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries of what Alfred Wallace called 
the “ wonderful century,” while appearing 
to give man control over nature have 
actually established “ things in the saddle ” 
and made them “‘ ride mankind” ? What 
if “the great industry,” that is to say 
industry ever more and more based on 
sub-division of labour and specialisation, 
has given birth unawares to “the great 
society’ in which each individual’s con- 
tact with the processes and forces that 
control his life is- so narrowed and 
specialised as to obliterate all sense of 
direct relation between the things he 
does and. the. things he gets, all 
sense that his fate depends mainly 
upon his will and his conduct, all mean- 
ing and therefore all joy in his work, 
all contact between his direct perceptions 
and instincts and the “‘ machinery ”’ (aptly 
so called).of the industrial, and political 
organisation upon which all his happiness 
depends? Can it be that “nature” 
organised by.“ human nature,” but by a 
human nature drifting almost always, and 
at certain crises guided by false reasoning 
that makes “the heht that is within it 
darkness,” has got us into a position much 
more “unnatural” in relation to man’s 
wants and faculties than pied gillyflowers 
or painted faces were to Perdita ? - 

These are the questions that Mr. Wallas 
raises, and to which the primd facie answer 
indicates that we are in a “ parlous state” 
indeed. Agricultural labourers are happy 
in their work (if not in their wages), but 
they area negligible remnant of the old 
order, that the “great industry” ‘and 
“great socicty.” have not yet assimilated. 
Mechani¢s,and. artisans are unhappy in 
their. work, because there. is no’ natural 
interplay. between it and their store of 
instincts... and.. faculties... Working | gils 


;as,a rule are happy, in their work, but they 


, ought not to be ; for the happiness is only 
the result of their work. being seen against 
the. still more ,intolerable unnaturalness 


| interchange their views 
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of a “life at home ”- which has yet more 


‘| completely lost its significance and vitality. 


So we cannot acquiesce in their relative 
contentment, which is only the content- 


‘| ment of an esgape from something worse. 


But Mr. Wallas is not pessimistic. 
His book is a warning, not a dirge. We 
have not thought enough about the 
relations of ouratvances in technical power 
to the whole organisation of our society ; 
and the need of the time is hard thinking, 
keen observation, and varied experiment. 
We are to recognise in the first place that 
wealth is not identical with welfare, and 
that it is not axiomatic that the organisa- 
tion of industry is identical with the organi- 
sation of happiness. We must never allow 
the more evasive but more vital questions 
of ‘‘ What is individual happiness, and 
how are we to secure it to individuals ?’’ 
to be ignored as though they were 
already covered by the grosser and more 
easily handled questions, “ What knowledge 
and what organisation will give us collec- 
tively the largest control over the forces 
of nature ?’’. We have long been accus- 
tomed to say that the problem of distribu- 
tion is more pressing than that of pro- 
duction, and we all endorse Gloucester’s 


So distribution should undoo excesse, 
And each man have enough, 


but we are to take it more seriously 
than we have done, and if it is urged against 
any scheme for better sharing that it 
will diminish the amount to be shared, 
we are not to be scared by the prospect. 

When we really know that neither 
maximising the ‘‘ average’? means of 
life, nor multiplying lives of misery, but 
securing a good sort of life, is (as Aristotle 
Imew) the goal of a right sort of social 
organisation, we shall be in a position 
fruitfully to attack the ‘‘ difficult task 
of adjusting the vastness of the Great 
Society to the smallness of the individual 
man’’ (p. 359). The greater part of 
Mr. Wallas’s book is devoted to a study 
of ‘‘ the smallness of the individual man,”’ 
that is to say, to the ‘‘ natural ’’ limita- 
tions which prevent the average individual, 
for instance, from knowing the personalities 
of a thousand of his fellow creatures with 
a direct and effortless knowledge, or which 
make it impossible for five or six hundred 
persons to come together and “‘ frankly 
’” on some intricate 
matter in which they are all concerned. 
We need the organised thought and the 
organised action of masses that our 
faculties do not enable us to realise or to 
survey. 

As Mr. Wallas develops this theme (with 
frequent references to American psycho- 
logical laboratories that have a very 
vivid actuality, and occasional evolu- 
tionary tags that somehow strike us as 
pallid), we become gradually aware of 
the grotesque inefficiency, both theoretical 
and practical, of many of our official 
instruments for organising thought and 
will in relation to the small area which 
the. individual’s faculties can directly 
reach, and the vast area upon which his 
action plays and the reactions of which 


upon him determine his happiness. And 


we also come to understand why so many 
of our institutions seem to work best when 
they depart furthest from their theoretical 
basis. For that theoretical basis has so 


often failed to take count of the most 


important factors of the case. All this 


has grown upon us as we read, and when 
we are ready it'is driven home by the direct 


{thrust of the author’s demonstrations: — 


Then we turn to all kinds of actually 
working organisations of thought and 
action that have been little heeded hitherto 
by constitution-mongers, but which actually 
comply with some at least of the funda- 


mental conditions of relating (say) the - 


human instinct of fellowship, which per- 
haps cannot extend effectively to more than 
from ten to thirty (is it ?) individuals, to 
the vast organisation of an empire or a 
world-industry. 

It is in searching out every form of 
spontaneous or official organisation, for 
intellectual, social, industrial, political, 
or other purposes, that Mr. Wallas is 
most ingenious, most suggestive, and most 
encouraging. There appears to be abund- 
ant material for the study of successful 
organisation if we are once set on the 
watch for it. Mr. Wallas examines: the 
international co-operation in mapping the 
heavens, the rules of navigation, the organ- 
ising of some branches of the higher and 
secondary education, and many other 
schemes and organisations with a subtle 
appreciation of their psychological signifi- 
cance. One would like to have his analysis 


of the Wesleyan system of class leaders, | 


of the group organisation of various 
historical conspiracies or secret societies, 
of the Spartan army in which, according 
to Thucydides, you might almost say that 
every soldier was a general, but in which 
nevertheless discipline was more severe 
and obedience more prompt than in any 
other. But one of the great merits of 
the book is that for every one thing it says 
it suggests a round dozen. 

In detail there is so much to discuss, 
so much to single out for special emphasis, 
and so much to challenge, that the only 
safe course seems to be to stop at the 
beginning and say nothing at all. 

What, perhaps, strikes one most here, 
as in Mr. Wallas’s previous ‘“‘ Human 
Nature in Politics,” is the boldness and 
the faith with which he faces the stupen- 
dous collective problems with respect to 
which most of us are content to drift. The 
suspicion with which one naturally con- 
templates reliance on intellectual analysis 
in organising or reogranising society 
appears to be only too fully justified. The 
sociologist. emphasises those facts and 
considerations of which he feels that he 
has gained a clear conception, and which he 
can bring into intelligible relation with his 
general philosophy ; but the order in which 
forces reveal themselves to our thought 
is probably not that of the intensity with 
which they act upon our emotions and our 
wills, and so our analysis is in perpetual 
danger of building on a false basis. But if 
to escape from this we try to throw our- 
selves upon “instinct” we find—and here 
Mr. Wallas is terribly convincing—that 
what we call instinct is quite likely to be 
a mere prejudice founded upon false and 
exploded theories of the past, that have 
embodied themselves in institutions and 
aphorisms which really ignore or contradict 
the very instincts we profess to follow. 
We cannot find in instinct a refuge from 
thought, for our instincts can only guide 
us when they have direct access to their 


ae 
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natural stimuli. I once heard a man say 
“J. don’t like Scotchmen—I’ve met five 
of them.” This hardly strikes us as an 
adequate basis for so wide an induction ; 
but how many of us had as much to go on 
in. the way of “ instinctive ” data in forming 
our opinions of the character and purposes 
of the Boer Republics fifteen years ago ? 
The subject matter on which our “ in- 
stincts” exercise themselves is and must 
be presented to us by some process of 
thought and deliberate will. Mr. Wallas 
pleads that the thinking should be done 
better. 
Pau W. 


wee eee 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


By Edith Sichel. Home 
London: Williams & 


The Renaissance. 
University Library. 
Norgate. 1s. net, 

Tue Renaissance, Miss Sichel tells us in 
her introductory chapter, was ‘“‘a move- 
ment which spread over Western Europe, 
and may be said to have lasted over two 
centuries. It was between 1400 and 1600 
that it held full sway.” In a later chapter 
she apologises for discussing Bacon because 
the date of publication places his chief 
book “outside the boundaries of the 
Renaissance.”’ These statements illustrate 
the fetters which our traditional historical 
terminology imposes upon the mind. The 
Renaissance did not begin in 1400, and it 
did not end in 1600, for history is not a 
matter of closed chapters. In the narrower 
sense of the term, as a revival of the clas- 
sical tradition in the field of learning, of 
art, and of manners, the two dates given 
will serve very well, but they are distinctly 
arbitrary if we follow Miss Sichel’s example 
and use it for a large movement of the 
human spirit, which may be summed up 
in the two words Emancipation and Ex- 
pression. It is this reverence for dates 
which prompts Miss Sichel to claim the 
Elizabethans as children of the Renais- 
sance, and to exclude the great writers of 
the seventeenth century, though they, too, 
were striving after expression with no 
small measure of success. Among the 
causes which led to the decay of the 
movement emphasis is laid upon the 
emotionalism which degenerated into 
pedantic sentimentality ; but there is no 
adequate reference to the far-reaching 
effect of the recovery of religion. Neither 
the intellectual dilettante nor the devotee 
of neo-paganism could survive in the fires 
of the Reformation. 

One of the best things in Miss Sichel’s 
book is her account of Rabelais. Perhaps 
she slurs over the coarseness a little too 
easily—there must have been some real 
delight in things which are not seemly in 
that burly, many-sided mind; but we do 
not think she overstates his immense 
influence for good as one of the most 
constructive and essentially charitable 
satirists who ever lived. ‘‘ Wisdom cannot 
‘enter an unkind spirit, and knowledge 
without conscience is the ruin of the soul.” 
“« There is only one thing that I dislike, and 


that is contempt of the commonplace.”’ | 


It is well for us to be reminded that. these 
jewelled sentences, no less. than the most. 
unprintable obscenities of Panurge are 
Rabelaisian. The list of books is good, 
though no mention is made of Count 


Gobineau’s well-known: book, which has. 


appeared recently in an English translation, 
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We suppose that it is modesty which has 
led Miss Sichel to make no reference to her 
own admirable volume, ‘““ Women and Men 
of the French Renaissance” or her more 
recent study of Montaigne. 


—_—— 


Mrre LireraTURE AND OTHER Essays, 
By Woodrow. Wilson. London : 
Constable & Co. 5s. net. 


We believe that most of these essays 
saw the light several years ago, and the 
fact of their re-publication at the present 
moment is probably due to the exalted 
position held by their author. Apart from 
this semi-political interest they seem to 
contain little either in penetration of 
thought or distinction of style to raise 
them above the level of the average 
academic address. The last two, ‘‘ A 
Calendar of Great Americans,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Course of American History,” contain a 
good deal both in information and in 
criticism which will be fresh to many Eng- 
lish readers, but the long essay on Burke, 
““the interpreter of English liberty,’’ 
which is printed here for the first time, 
will probably attract most attention. Itis, 
however, too much of a panegyric to be 


|very illuminating, and does not attempt 


any re-valuation of Burke’s ideas in the 
light of modern democratic developments. 
“* Burke,’’ President Wilson tells us, ‘‘ is 
the Apostle of the great English Gospel of 
Expediency... This is unquestionably 
the message of Englishmen to the world, 
and Burke utters it with incomparable 
eloquence.’’ It is quite true, only there 
is a great deal more to be said. The 
volume also contains the essay on Walter 
Bagehot, ‘‘a literary politician,’’ to 
which Mrs. Russell Barrington has called 
attention in her recent biography. Presi- 
dent Wilson has one or two manner- 
isms which rather disfigure the dignity 
of his writing. His continual use of 
“<Twas’’ and ‘‘ ’Tis ’’ in ordinary prose 
sounds very like affectation. May we also 
enter a mild protest against his conde- 
scension to Irishmen—the “innocent Ivish- 


man with his heart upon his sleeve,’’ |, 


who is as little like the reality as the con- 
ventional figure of a Punch cartoon. 


Pry SESE 


Tus Aups. By Arnold Lunn, M.A. Home 
University Library. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 1s. net. 


Tue publishers have, no doubt, timed 
the issue of this excellent little volume so 
that it may find a place in our holiday 
luggage. Mr. Lunn would be the last to 
wish to displace the “Alpine Flora” or the 
well-worn copy of ‘‘ The Playground of 
Europe’’ in the portmanteau, but if 
there is no available chink for one book 
more, it can be slipped into the pocket and 
read with much profit in the train. In a 
series of short chapters he tells the story of 
the pioneers, the gradual conquest of the 
great peaks, the special features of modern 
mountaineering, and the Alps in literature. 
Some of the freshest pages are devoted 
to the subject of winter mountaineering. 
Many people will learn with surprise that 
the introduction of ski-ing has made serious 
climbing during the winter months quite 
practicable. ‘‘ In winter, the main diffi- 
culty is getting to the high mountain huts. 
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Above the huts, the temperature is often ~ 
mild and equable for weeks together. A 
low temperature on the ground co-exists 
with a high temperature in the air. Rock- 
ridges facing south or south-west are often 
denuded of snow, and as easy to climb as 
im summer.’’? Where so much has been 
compressed into a small. space it. may 
seem ungracious to ask for more; but 
short chapters on Alpine flowers and the 
life and industry of the people in the high 
Alps would have been welcome. Probably - 
Mr. Lunn is too enthusiastic a climber’ to 
have much sympathy with dull people, 
who only go for walks, but we think that 
an excellent chapter might be written on 
the Alps for walkers, in the interest of those — 
of us who are too old to climb or too poor 
to pay for guides. There is an excellent 
bibliography which will help many readers 
to renew the vigorous excitements of their 
holiday by the winter fire. 


ene en eRe ees 


Tue “ Standard” edition of the Works 
of George Meredith only calls for the 
comment of a cordial welcome. Two 
volumes—Tue ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEvEREL and Tur Suavine or SHacpatT— 
are before us clad in a pleasant binding 
of sober blue cloth. The print is larger 
and the page less crowded than in the 
familiar red edition; but the top margin 
has been cut too close, giving an otherwise 
handsome volume a rather dumpy appear- 
ance. The next volumes, which are 
announced to appear next week, will be 
Evan Harrincton and Sanpra BELLONI. 
(London: Constable & Co. 6s. per vol.) 


1 Soe bee es, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. . 


Messrs. Constante & Co. -—More Litcra- 
ture : Woodrow Wilson. 

Tur Oxrorp University Priss :—Hssays 
by Matthow Arnold. _ Is. 6d. not, 

Winzitams & NorGa're :—Tho Gospel of the 
Forsaken, by the Author of A Plein Man’s 


Faith. Is. net. The Secrots of Success : 
The Editor of the Young Man. 1s. net. 
_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


Harvard Theological Review, Mind. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE REDSHANK’S STORY. 


Il. 

‘‘ Warn the three ladies had decided 
that we were redshanks we hoped they 
would go ; but I soon heard them planning 
to find our nest They sat on a rock 
waiting for me to go on the nest again. 
As my clutch of four eggs was now ¢om- 
plete I was most eager to begin hatching 
out; but I am no pullet. IT am an old 
bird that has learned to ‘be wary. I 
therefore flew about with my husband 
hoping to tire them out. But they sat 
on; so I alighted a long way from our 
nest, and, being much too cunning to 
make directly for it, walked slowly in an 
irregular and yery wide sort of zigzag 
towards it. More than once I purposely 
went beyond it. They watched me all 
the time. To further deceive them, if 
this were possible, I then ran hastily a 
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few yards in quite the opposite direction, 
as if I had seen a fat worm. Then I 
began to walk in shorter zigzags till I} 
reached my nest. Now, although I had 
zigzagged for at least six minutes, those 
people had steadily kept their eyes on 
me, and I heard them say that they could 
just see my head above the tuft of herbage 
behind which I sat. They, too, were 
cunning ; for they took note of what they 
called landmarks, so that if I rose they 
could still find the spot. ‘ Just in a line 
between the old petrol tin and that clump 
of thistles by the wall,’ I heard one say. 
Then they put some bits of chip at the 
foot of the rock where they sat. They 
wished to be able to stand on the very 
same spot another day if they did not 
succeed that day in reaching my nest. 

‘* There was a wide ditch—a sough they 
called it—between them and the nest. 
They could not cross this, so one of them 
remained standing on the chips while the 
others went a long way round so as to 
reach my breeding place from the other 
side of the field. I heard their feet going 
‘squitch, squotch’ in the wet places ; 
they had much ado to pick their way, 
but they held on, and when they were 
opposite the lady on the chips she began 
to direct their course by pointing right 
or left with her stick if they got off the 
track. So far, I had stuck to my nest ; 
now I rose and joined my mate, who was 
wheeling and shouting above them. We 
went through all our best flying tricks in 
the hope of distracting their attention, 
but all to no purpose. They never once 
looked at us, but only at the ground 
and at the signalling lady. When at 
last they came upon the nest they were 
delighted with it. I was aching to see 
them go, but they took out a note-book, 
and one wrote while the other dictated. 
This is what they wrote :—‘ Eggs, pale 
buffish brown, spotted and blotched with 
rich dark brown. Four in number, and 
pointed at the thin end. The four pointed 
ends are placed in the centre of the nest.’’ 
Then each picked up an egg and laid it 
against her cheek, saying how warm it 
felt. To my joyful surprise they laid the 
eggs most carefully in the nest, and saying 
that they must not keep the little mother 
—that was poor me—too long from her 
eggs, went quickly away. 

‘* Before they were out of the field I 
was back on the nest, and began to breathe 
more freely. The carts and motors on 
the road above the field did not alarm us, 
we were used to them, as we were to the 
trains. Nor did we mind the people who 
passed by. What worried me was the 
folks who stood still, staring over the wall 
into our field, often pointing us out to 
one another. This last action made me 
so nervous that I would sit quaking, 
ready to rise into the air if my ever watch- 
ful mate gave the alarm note I knew 
so well. 

‘“ A few days after the ladies had been, 
some cows were put into the field. They 
kept mostly to the low end where the pool 
was, but I can tell you they gave me some 
anxious hours. The horses actually seemed 
to wish to avoid our nest, for they would 
dash close past and not touch it, but 
cows are heavy blundering beasts, and 
will lie on a nest if you don’t scream at 
them, and sometimes if you do! 


‘‘ When we had begun to get used to 
the cows a worse trouble came. Scores 
of sheep, with their lambs, were driven 
in at the low gate. The animals did not 
like this lowland pasture, they wanted 
to be on the fells, so they went restlessly 
up and down, ba-ba-ing to the lambs to 
follow them, and giving us little peace till 
the men, who had only put them there 
over the week-end, came and took them 
away. Next day we had a visit from a 
gentleman who took some measurements 
in the field. He chanced to see my nest, 
and picked up an egg. I implored him to 
put it back, but he laid it carefully betwen 
cotton wool in a little box, and carried 
it away. I was thankful he did not take 
the lot.’’ 

‘*Did those ladies come again ?’’ 
‘* Yes, most days one or other appeared, 
but they never stayed more than a minute 
at the nest, often less, and never did any 
harm. They seemed curiously anxious 
to know all about birds and their ways, 
and would often bring food with them, 
and spend hours in this field and the 
next one where the skylarks build so 
much. I noticed the excitement of the 
ladies when one day the three came and 
found that two of my eggs had tiny bits 
of shell chipped out at the broad end. 
‘Oh!’ said one, ‘see, somebody has 
injured these eggs.’ But one of the others 
told her that the chipping was done by the 
chick, which, when ready to hatch out, 
taps on the inner wall with its beak tip, 
which is protected by a very hard bony 
sheath that fits closely, and falls off 
naturally when its work is done. ‘ Let 
us listen,’ said this lady; ‘these two 
chicks are certainly more or less lively, 
we may hear something.” So each in 
turn knelt down with her ear just over 
the eggs, and each distinctly heard a piping 
going on. It was my two eldest chirping 
in the shell. When they had all heard it 
they hurried away, saying they must 
let me get back quickly or the young 
might come to grief. Not long after, all 
my three were safely hatched out.’’ 
** How long did you have to feed them 
in the nest ?”’ 

‘*Didn’t you know that young red- 
shanks are able to leave-the nest almost 
at once ? When they leave the shell they 
are dressed in coats of Auffy down; they 
are so pretty, reddish buff with brown 
spots. No, we don’t have to carry food 
to a nest for days at a time as you do; 
but ours is no easy task, I assure you. 
Our fluffy three were in constant danger 
from men and women, horses, dogs, and 
what not; and we had, and still have, to 
keep a sharp look-out, and tell them what 
to do. They are obedient little dears, and 
if we make the sound that means ‘ crouch 
and keep quite still,’ down they go in a 
second, and do not stir till we give the 
signal. But here come the horses for their 
morning canter. I must attend to my 
youngsters, so you will excuse me. Good- 
bye.”’ Emity NEw.itine. 

Se 


WE have heard with great regret of the 
illness of the Rev. R. J. Campbell. We are 
glad, however, to learn that he is a great 
deal better, and has been able to leave 
home for the country for a period of com- 
plete rest and immunity from correspond- 
ence. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


A VETERAN AMERICAN MINISTER. 


THE name of the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones is familiar to many of our readers as 
editor of Unity and minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago. The splendid social 
work which he has accomplished at the — 
Abraham Lincoln Centre in connection 
with All Souls’ Church is recognised and 
honoured on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Report for 1913, which has just come 
into our hands, contains a full account 
of the memorable meeting when a portrait 
of Mr. Jones was presented to the Centre. 
In reply to the numerous speeches of 
gratitude and congratulation, Mr. Jones 
paid the following tribute to the good 
Welsh. stock and the simple home life 
which have helped to make him what 
he is :— 

I am tempted to tell a story I have 
never told before. May I give you a hint 
of where this Jenkin Lloyd Jones of whom 
you have spoken so many nice things, 
came from. Sixty-five and more years ago 
two brothers, partners, were engaged as 
country hatters on a far-off Welsh hilltop. 
They pieced out their craft by working 
in summer time a little farm of ten acres. 
It supported one horse and one cow. The 
hats they made in the winter time they 
sold at the neighbouring fairs during the 
summer. Sometimes business was so pro- 
sperous that they hired two journeymen 
to help them in the business. One of the 
brothers was married and was the proud 
father of seven children. The other 
brother, unmarried, accepted into his 
heart the brother’s family,so it became a 
family with two fathers. 

Into the brain and heart of these hatters 
came the radical spirit that in the forties 
bloomed all over Europe into prophetic 
expectations. Across the Atlantic came the 
tidings of a new land: blooming into new | 
opportunities. There children might grow 
into privileges impossible in the home land. 
And so the cosy home, the prosperous 
little business was abandoned and the 
bachelor-father said to the father-brother, 
‘* You stay with the wife and children 
another year. I will go in advance and 
find a place to house the flock and a year 
hence you may bring the babies.’’? So 
the bachelor-brother went ahead. Next 
year the father and wife and seven children, | 
one of them a baby, followed. 

They stopped on their way to the wild 
western land to bury one beautiful blossom, 
the three-year-old pet who loved the baby. 
Her grave was dug by the way, never to be 
revisited by kindred. 

They secured one hundred.and twenty 
acres of government land in the heavy 
woods of Jefferson County, Wisconsin, at 
$1.25 per acre. In their ignorance they 
dared not trust themselves to the open 
prairies that were so available and so 
fertile, and so they founded a home in the 
wilderness where the trees had to be cut 
in order to catch a glimpse of the sky. 
The log house was reared and for the first 
six months. covered with basswood bark, 
for they had to acquire the skill of the axe - 
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and the draw-knife before they could make 
the shingles to properly cover it. 

. When the seven children found lodgment 
inside these four walls of logs the bachelor- 
father again said, ‘* You stay with the 
children, work away in the woods, I will 
go and find work that will bring the ready 
money that will sustain the babies until 
we get something out of the land.’’ For, 
when the one hundred and twenty acres 
were paid for, a yoke of oxen and two cows 
bought, there was left in the father’s 
hand just one round gold sovereign. The 
bachelor-father found employment in a 
pioneer sawmill in the woods, and in less 

than six months after they had arrived 

word came that he was sick unto death. 
His body was brought through the woods 
where there were no roads, and the partner- 
brother, priest in his own household, broke 
the silence of the woods by singing in 
Welsh the old hymn of consolation, read 
the Scripture, made the prayer, and then 
fell unconscious on his own threshold, 
remaining so for hours. The stalwart fir 
tree had broken, but the gentle mother 
nursed back the broken father to life and 
the two went on with their pioneering. 

In order to make the story complete I 
must weave in another strand. These 
partner-brothers had an uncle who was 
president of a little Welsh college on the 
Cardigan shore. This president of an here- 
tical school was smitten with the heresies 

of Socinus before the word ‘‘ Unitarian ”’ 
was born. When he learned that these 


_ cousins were to break the old ties, he came 


over the hills on horseback to see the father. 
He said, ‘‘ Richard, I am glad you are 
going to America. It is a brave thing to 


do, and America has a great future; 


but you will see many hardships, and per- 
chance you will never realise what you 
now hope to secure; but your children 
will. You have two boys, twelve and four- 
teen. Leave me one of the boys. Let him 
stay with me. I will give him a college 
training, and if it is in him I will prepare 
him for the Unitarian ministry, and when 
he is grown up I will send him to you, and 
he perhaps will be the first to preach your 
faith in the new land.’’ It was a fair 
proposition, and it brought — sleepless 
nights to father and mother. But the 
divine claim of parenthood held the two 
boys and the family came to America 
complete. 

In the solitudes of the settlement, the 
isolation of the religion which was theirs, 
the. offer of the college president haunted 
the conscience of the stalwart father and 
the gentle mother, and they wondered if 
they had done rightly, and when the babe 
that was at the mother’s breast on the 
high seas grew larger, the father would 
put his hand upon the head of the little 
boy and say, ‘‘ I guess I will have to send 
Jenkin back to his uncle Dave Lloyd to 
study at Carmarthen College, and maybe 
he will make a Unitarian minister of him.”’ 
I never knew the time when I did not more 
or less consciously feel that dedication. 

But the vicissitudes of a pioneer’s home 
put far away my dreams of a college course, 
and when the war came on it wiped off 
the last hope of such a possibility. With 
the foolishness of youth I was sure that 
three years of service had put my study 
days far behind. 

So having survived the war I accepted, 


‘as I thought, the destiny that was mine, 


and took my place between the horns of the 
plough and grasped the hoe and the pitch- 
fork. Thus I laboured one year after the 


war. Then one hot harvest day the elder 
brother was cradling and I- binding after 
him, when he stopped to whet this scythe. 
‘By some sort of spiritual explosion, un- 


premeditated and unexpected, I said: 
‘* Thomas, how do you think father would 
get along if I was to leave?’’ A clap of 
thunder from the clear sky would not have 
astonished the brother more. ‘‘ Why, I 
don’t see how he can get along. John and 
I are setting up for ourselves. The farm 
is not yet paid for, and father is getting 
old, you know. Why, what is the matter 
with you? I thought you were content.’’ 
*“ Thomas, I think I must go to school.’’ 
** Well, I wish you could go to school, 
and perhaps you may be able to do so in 
two or three years when the mortgage is 
lessened. But why, what has put it into 
your head? What do you want to do? ” 
““ Thomas, I feel as though I must try to 
be a Unitarian minister.’’ ‘‘ Well, if 
you will go and be a minister, and a good 
one, father will get along allright, because 
John and I will take care of him.’’ 

And in three weeks I was off for Meadville. 

Now, all of this palaver of yours, as 
far as it is merited, must be passed back- 
ward to that fir-tree and that rose-bush 
that brought from Wales the aspirations 
of the broader faith and the higher thought. 
He whose name I bear was the Uncle 
Jenkin whose grave was dug under the 
great elms in the woods and whose funeral 
service was conducted by his brother, 
the father and priest of his household. 
Now that little buryground has grown 
populous, and on a humble slab is carved 


he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’’ 
At the foot of the hill thunder daily great 
transcontinental trains, inter-urban cars 
hourly pass, and the perpetual hum of the 
automobile is heard. Chicago millionaires 
make their homes on the banks of what 
was then ‘‘ Mill Pond,’’ but is now Ocono- 
mowoe Lake. Where the homes of the 
luxurious now are was the sawmill in which 
the uncle from whom I am named breathed 
his last. 

Dear friends, if you seek the proper 
screen upon which to throw your gratitude, 
go back to that clearing in the woods, 
back to the home where the hatters made 
hats for peasant people ; go back to where 
the original Jenkin Jones, in whose line 
I am the third to preach heresy, preached 
his first heretical sermon in his mother’s 
garden because the open door had been 
slammed in his face the Sunday before 
by the rector’s wife, who could not stand 
such heresies in the old church. That is 
where your thoughts ought to go.’’ 


EVENSONG AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lyinc under the shadow of the noble 


Abbey the church appears dwarfed and 


dminutive, but it is a building of no 
mean size with the stains of age upon its 
stones, and rich in historical associations. 


| The present incumbent is Canon W. H. 


Carnegie, who distinguished himself some 


in the Welsh tongue the words, ‘‘ Though. 


— 


years ago as a Lenten preacher at St. 
Paul’s, and for that reason we desired 
to hear him again. ; 

It was no special occasion, but when 
we arrived just before 7 p.m, the church was. 
practically full, and late-comers were soon 
occupying the extra seats placed in the 
centre aisle. The slump inchurch attend- 
ance which appears to be so general does 
not therefore appear to have affected St. 
Margaret’s, and certainly to the heart 
that feels the need of worship there was 
in this service, so well balanced, with its 
fine music and sweet singing, much to 
appeal, while there was little to arouse 
the opposition of the critical or sensitive. 
Unlike so many Nonconformist services, 
the Anglican service is no one man busi- 
ness. The sermon itself is but an episode 
clerks, organist, choir, people, have each 
their part to play, and only when he 
entered the pulpit did the preacher be- 
come evident. 

Canon Carnegie is a tall, somewhat 
spare man, with a stoop of the shoulders 
such as many amiable men of his build 
indulge in. On this occasion we were to 
have no carefully prepared scholarly dis- 
course, but rather an intimate talk. 
Moreover, there was a distinct impediment 
in the preacher’s speech which we do not 
remember to have noticed before. How- 
ever, in spite of these features, or perhaps 
because of them, he kept the attention of 
his audience. 


Leaning across the pulpit desk, he said 
he wished to speak to them on the words, 
‘“ Except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees 
ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
The righteousness here referred to did 
not mean that super-excellence which 
made others avoid those said to possess it. 
It simply meant right conduct. Our 
religion must end in conduct to be effec- 
tive. The kingdom of heaven was, there- 
fore, the company of those who acted 
rightly ; God shut out no man from it, 
we simply shut ourselves out by not 
complying with the conditions. Emo- 
tionalism we must have; all religious 
worship was based upon it; but the 
religion that was limited to it was vain. 
Here was the danger of revival services. 
This he illustrated from incidents in his 
own career. The fault of the Scribes and 
Pharisees might be summed up in the 
one word ‘‘ vulgarity.’’ And by that he 
did not mean coarseness, but the self- 
satisfied life of low aims and the absence of 
ideals. The tradesman whose only desire 
was a suburban villa and a motor car, 
and the politician who laboured for per- 
sonal ends were instances in point. _Com- 
placency was the attitude of vulgarity, the 
opposite to which was faith always based 
on humility. The Pharisees were com- 
placent when they had observed all the 
ceremonies required by the law, so also 
were many churchgoers to-day. Religion 
required that’ we should measure our 
lives by some high ideal, and then the 
thought of our shortcomings would keep 
us humble. That was the explanation of 
the publican’s cry, ‘* God be merciful 
to me, a sinner,’’ and also of Paul’s 
assertion that he was ‘‘ the chief of 
sinners.’’ As our own hills were dwarfed 
when measured by the Alps, so our lives 
would appear poor when measured by the 
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standard of Christ. 
his hearers that the churches were on their 


trial to-day. The best men, he acknow-. 


ledged, were outside organised religion, 
they avowed that they saw no need for it. 
What they desired was action. =i 

After the closing hymn and the benedic- 
tion, the hymn ‘‘ God that madest earth 
and heaven ’’ was sung as a vesper with- 
out organ accompaniment, and formed an 
impressive termination to a very rich 
and helpful service: One novel feature 
to us was the people joining in the general 
thanksgiving. An organ recital followed, 
but lest this should be deemed to have 
been the attraction it may be added that 
more than half the congregation did not 
stay for it. 


DR. BOOKER WASHINGTON TO VISIT 
EUROPE. 

We learn that Dr. Booker Washington 
intends to visit Hurope early next year with 
the object of lecturing upon the progress 
of the negro race. He will speak at a 
demonstration during the Free Church 
Congress to be held in Leicester in March, 
and will then pay a visit to several cities 
in the Kingdom before going to Brussels, 
Berlin and Paris, returning to England for 
further engagements in April and May. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie is taking considerable’ 


interest in the tour, and‘ has written to 
the Rev. J. H. Harris as follows :—‘*‘ I am 
greatly pleased to hear that Dr. Booker 
Washington’ is coming to Europe next 
spring to lay before public opinion some 
facts concerning the progress of the negro 
race. I know of no one better or as able 
to do this as Dr. Washington, who, as I 
wrote you on a former occasion, is a Joshua 
and Moses combined.’’ Requests for the 
services of Dr. Washington may be sent 
direct to him, or through the Anti-Slavery 


and Aborigines Protection Society, Denison | 


House, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Specia! Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 

. this possible, —~ 


Ambieside.—Sunday morning services will 
be held during the summer in the Knoll Chapel, 
Rydal-road, the use of the chapel having again 
been very kindly given by the Rev. P. M. 
Higginson. The Sundays arranged for run 
from July 26 to September 13, and the minis- 
ters who will take the duty are the Revs. D. 
Walmsley, W. Whitaker, H. W.. Hawkes, 
Charles Peach, and Neander Anderton. 

Banbury.—The Rev. G. S. Woods, under 
whose leadership the Christchurch Chapel has 
made substantial progress, concluded his period 
of ministry on June 28. He carries with him 
to his new sphere at, Taunton the good wishes 


of the members of his former congregation.’ 


Mr...8..'T. Pagesmith, a special student of 
Manchester College, Oxford, has been appointed 
as the student-pastor for the ensuing, year. 
‘He commenced his ministry on July 5. On 
the evening of July 7 a congregational social 
was held in the schoolroom. 

_ Heywood.—The Rev. Joseph Worthington, 
who has been. pastor of the Unitarian Church 
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at Mountpottinger, Belfast, for ten years, has 
accepted an invitation to be the pastor of 
the Britain-hill Unitarian Church, Heywood, 
in succession to the Rey. T.. Bowen Evans, 
who recently resigned the pulpit. 

London: Acton.—The Rev. A. C. Holden, 
M.A., has resigned the pulpit of the Acton 
Unitarian Church. 

London: Dingley-Place Mission.—The 35th 
annual flower show was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 14, followed by an evening meet- 
ing, when Mr. E. R. Fyson, of Ilford, took the 
chair, and Mrs. Fyson kindly distributed the 
prizes. Songs and duets were rendered by 
Mrs. Round, Mr. A. T. Young, and Miss V. G. 
Withall; 331 plants were sent in for compe- 
tition by 86 competitors. Mr. T. B. Taylor 
gave some beautiful plants to be presented 
to those who were highly commended; 57 
prizes were given and 54 exhibitors commended. 

London: Stepney.—At a meeting of the 

congregation of College Chapel, Stepney Green, 
recently held, a letter was read from Mr. W. R. 
Marshall resigning his post of lay minister 
in charge at College Chapel, stating that the 
arduous character of his school duties renders 
this step imperative. Mr. Marshall has most 
faithfully and ably ministered to the congre- 
gation for many years, and deep regret is felt 
at his withdrawal. 
- Sheffield District. —The Doncaster Free 
Christian Church, having made application for 
admission, has been cordially received into 
the Sheffield and District Association of Unit- 
arian and Free Christian Churches, which now 
comprises 1] churches. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The annual flower ser- 
yice of the Sunday school, in connection with 
the Unitarian Church, was conducted on 
Sunday afternoon, July 19, by the minister, 
the Rev. Arthur Scruton. The open-air 
addresses delivered weekly by Mr. Scruton in 
Stockton High-street are proving an even 
greater success than last summer. Last week, 
the largest crowd that has yet assembled 
gathered to listen to an address on ‘‘ Progress 
in Religion and in Social Life,’’ this being 
the eighth address of the series. As a result 
of these meetings a number of strangers have 
been present at the Sunday services in the 
church. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tur NATIONALISATION. OF MouNTAINS. 


Mr. Henry Salt, whose life is apparently 
spent in trying to check the selfish and 
cruel instincts of average humanity, has 
written a vigorous pamphlet on “‘ The 
Preservation of Mountain Scenery,’’ in 
which he shows how much harm has already 
been done in Wales and the Lake District 
by certain vandals, including motorists 
engaged in what has been called “‘ the 
fascinating sport of hill-hunting.’’ The 
temptation to try the speed, endurance, and 
climbing capacity of a good car against 
the steep slopes of some once inaccessible 
mountain is one to which the motorist 
easily succumbs, and his desire to conquer 
new heights is turning some of the loveliest 
mountain passes into places of terror, 
made hideous by snorts and hootings 
which must have freightened all the local 
deities away by this time. Mr. Salt makes 
the suggestion that the National Trust, 
while not relaxing its efforts for the rescue 
by purchase of particular tracts, should 
do a still greater service by organising a 
movement for pressing on the Government 
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the need of taking some active steps to 
counteract the injury which is being done 
to these sanctuaries of the people. — 


¢ 


THERE is, he maintains, ‘‘ only one 
thorough solution of the problem, and that 
is to nationalise such districts as Snowdonia, 
Lakeland, the Peak of Derbyshire, and 
other public holiday-haunts, and so to 
preserve them for the use and enjoyment 
of the people for all time. If parks, open 
spaces, railways, tramways, water, and 
other public needs can be nationalised, 
why not mountains ? It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of mountains as 


a recreation ground for soul and body, © 


yet, while we are awaking to the need 
of maintaining public rights in other 
directions, we are allowing our mountains— 
in North Wales, and elsewhere—to be 
sacrificed to commercial selfishness.’’ An 
example of the way this is done is to be 
found in a pamphlet published by the 
London and North-Western Railway at 
Llanberis defending the Snowdon railroad 
for “‘ imperial ’’ reasons, leading to the 


inference that we ought to be proud of the — 


fact that England no longer lags behind 
other countries ‘‘ with regard to the 
application of mechanical means fer reach- 
ing the peaks of mountains.”’ 


Tue ‘‘ Ropert Hunter Funp.’’ 


In response to the appeal on behalf of 


the memorial fund to the late Sir Robert 
Hunter, a sum of about £1,000 has been 


collected, and the committee has decided, 
the wishes of the ~ 


in consonance with 
family, that this amount shall form a 
permanent fund vested in trustees, to be 
called the Robert Hunter Fund. The 
interest of this is to be applied from time 
to time to assisting schemes in connection 
with the open-space movements, which 
owed so much of its success to the devo- 
tion of the late Sir Robert Hunter. It 
is hoped that the fund may be considerably 
augmented by gifts from those in sympathy 
with the work of protecting commons 
footpaths, open spaces, and places of 
natural beauty, so as to enable the trustees 
to make grants of real value when cases 
requiring assistance arise. Contributions 
may be sent to 25, Victoria-street, S.W. 
The treasurer is Canon Rawnsley, and the 
hon secretary, Mr. S. H. Hamer. 


Worn-Ovur Horses. 


A company has just been formed under 
the name of ‘‘ British Animal Products 
(Ltd.),” the directors of which are Lord 
Hardinge, Sir William Younger, Mr. Leon- 
ard Noble, and Mr. Loudon Douglas (mem- 
bers of the Council of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals), Mr. 
E. G. Fairholme (chief secretary of the 
same society), and Mr. Charles Reinhardt 
(chairman of the Council of Justice to 
Animals and of the Horses and Drivers’ Aid 
Committee). The object of the company 
is to create a market for the by-products 
of worn-out British horses, and to establish 


centres where they can be humanely | 


destroyed. A central factory is. to be 
established in England, with subsidiary 
depots, and resting farms throughout the 
country where the animals are to be pain- 
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lessly slaughtered, 
already been secured for the purchase of a 
factory at Barking Creek, which is fitted 
with the necessary plant. The fiesh, 


the carcases can be utilised for a number 
of purposes calculated to make the scheme 
entirely profitable, while at the same time 
a way is found of ending the traffic in 
out-worn horses carried on between this 
country and countries on the Continent, 
which has been responsible for so much 
revolting cruelty. 


Stuntmp Orry WORKERS. 


“* One is forced to the conclusioh,’’ 
said Mr. Harry J. Wilson, H.M. Inspector 
of Factories of Glasgow, in the course of 
a paper on physical deterioration in its 
relation to the industrial classes at the 
Conference of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health at Edinburgh, “‘ that a considerable 


artificially stunted to a grave extent.’ 
Deterioration was largely a matter of 
poverty. Tea, he added, was doing more 
than was suspected to, undermine the 
industrial classes. He contrasted the 
figures of the height and weight of 2,749 
“men reared in industrial centres at indoor 
occupations with those of 440 navvies, iron 
workers, and salmon fishermen who had 
been born and bred in rural districts and 
had been always occupied, except in the 
case of the iron workers, in purely outdoor 
‘ _ callings. The figures were :—City-bred Men; 
am Sheffield (grinders), examined, 1,080; age, 
se 25 to 55; height, 5ft. 4in.; weight, 9st. 

10]b. Birmingham (brass workers), exam- 
- ined, 500; height, 5 ft..6 in.; weight, 

9 st. 8 lb. Newcastle (machine tenders), 

examined, 200; height, 5 ft. 5in.s weight, 


10 st. 9 lb. South Wales (tin workers), 


examined, 969 ; height, 5 ft. 5in.; weight, 

10 st. Total, 2,749; average height, 

5 ft. 5 in.; weight, 10 st. Couwntry-bred 

Workers: Navvies (English, Scotch, and 

Welsh), examined, 218; height, 5 ft. 8 in. ; 

weight, 12 st.2lb. Iron and steel workers, 

Durham, examined, 114; height, 5 ft. 

Bs Tin. ; weight, 12st.2]b. Speyside salmon 

fishermen, examined, 63; height, 5 ft. 

9in.; weight, 12st. 1lb. Navvies (County 

Kerry), examined, 45; height, 5 ft. 9 in. ; 

weight, 12 st. 11 lb, Total examined, 

440; average height, 5 ft. 8 in.; average 
weight, 12 st. 4 lb. 


Prisoners’ MutuaL WELFARE LEAGUE. 


The quarterly record of the Penal 
Reform League, which includes a great 
deal of useful information within its 
sixty-four pages, gives a description cf 
the Mutual Welfare League in the New 
York State Prison at Auburn, U.S.A., 
formed by the prisoners themselves aided 
by Mr. T. M. Osborne, chairman of the 
‘State Commission on Prison Reform. It 


fit themselves for a more self-controlled 
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control of their life inside. 


yo 


extent that the warden has given to its 
grievance committee the adininistration 
-of the minor discipline of the prison. The 


hair, hides, hoofs, and other portions. of 


portion of the working population are being 


‘London Wall, H.C. 


Protection, Rescue, 


is an experiment in enabling prisoners to. 
life outside prison by giving them greater 


It has already 
eo: demonstrated its usefulness to such an.} 


yollowing declaration was made a few! — 


THE INQUIRER. 


weeks ago by forty-nine men prisoners 
standing with uplifted hands in the prison 
chapel, who had been elected in secret 
ballot by 1,350. of their fellow inmates to 
constitute the board of delegates of the 


| League :—-** I solemnly promise that I will 


do all in my power to promote in every 
way the true welfare of the incn confined 
in Auburn Prison ; that I will cheerfully 
obey the rules and regulations of the duly 
constituted prison authorities, and that I 
will endeavour to promote friendly feeling, 
good conduct and fair dealing among both 
officers and men, to the end that each man, 
after serving the briefest possible term of 
imprisonment, may go forth with renewed 
strength and courage to face the world 
again. All this 1 promise faithfully to 
endeavour; so help me God.” A similar 
League has been organised among the 117 
women in the wonien’s prison. 


Tue Cuitp Wetrare Inquiry Orrice, 


At a Conference of the principal Child 
Welfare Societies which was held early 
‘in the year it was decided to form a General 
Council, composed of delegates repre- 
sentative of established societies and 
public bodies directly concerned, to discuss 
subjects of general interest concerning 
child welfare with a view to taking action 
or influencing public opinion. It was also 
decided to establish an inquiry office at 
which information could be obtained 
regarding the welfare of children in general, 
or of an individual child. This office is 
now open, and applications, which will 


be given prompt attention upon the same 


day they are received, should be made to 
the secretary, 845, Salisbury House, 
If there is a society 
which deals specially with the subject of 
any inquiry, the inquirer will be imme- 
diately put into communication with such 
society ; in other cases information will 
be given direct. The Inquiry Office is 
under the direction of the General Council 


referred to, upon which 64 societies and 


public bodies are represented, dealing with 
children and young people, and covering 
the following aspects of child life :— 
Education, Health, 
Moral, .Social and 


Sickness, Religious, 


Industrial Welfare. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


“s DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Siz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
ahs RENCE, Bart. 
oc emnar—F a: A. HaRDCASsTLE, 
Lesiiz T, Burner. | Miss Cectt GRADWELL. 
: ‘ Homprerey G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
- FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 

_ Save &/- Monthly. Subscription Pre 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. ; 

_ Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 


4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


- Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 

of income tax. : 
Investments are withdrawable at any time 

en short notice. ., 5 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 


low, Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
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and an option has 


Board and Residence, &. 


ONDON,—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kinesron, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. Bei 


N IDEAL and restful Holiday under 
Specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton, Stimulating talks, leetures, &c. 
Pare, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 13 to 24 guineas weekly.—_Send for 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. Massincuam, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. : 


LADY desires to Let her Furnished 
i House in North London for August.— 
For terms apply, H., INquirER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ENSLEYDA LE.—Board-Residence 


in well-appointed house.—Miss Smiru, 


| Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth, 8.0. 


PARTMENTS in this bracing Moor- 

land town to Jet, including two sitting 

and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. BAR- 

THOLOMEW PARKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


RAU GEHEIMRAT BURGER and 

_ daughter take a few Paying Guests at 
their comfortable home Iorenzstrasse 3, 
Weisser Hirsch bei Dresden. Splendid air, 
near pine forest, easily accessible from Dres- 
den, where they reside in winter. Educational 
facilities.—Further particulars from. Miss 
Laura PgsEeu, Oak House, Bradford, 


TYPEWRITING. 


\" ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 

London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, dc. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special redactions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 
A Question mever yet Answered by ; 
Christian Scientists 
PRICE id., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


XTRAORDINARY SALE BAR- 
GAINS! Ladies’ fine Mull handkerchiefs, 
printed border with any initial embroidered, 
Qs. 6d. per dozen, Postage 3d. Summer Irish 
Linen Sale Catalogue Free. Send postcard.— 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ENUINE IRISH LINEN SALE! 
Checked Dusters, 24 in. square, ready 
hemmed, strong, durable, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 
Postage 4d. Sale Catalogue Free. Hundreds 
of bargains. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. : 


REENGAGEHS for Preserving, &¢. 

24 Ibs. 9s., 12 lbs. 58. Pershore Egg 

Plume, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 Ibs. 3s. “Carriage paid in 

England and Wales,—Frank Roscog, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. vee 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (01d) Bought. 
—We positively pay highest prices in 
the Kingdom, viz.: Up to 3s. per tooth 
pinned on vuleanite ; 7s. per tooth ‘on silver ; 
12s, 6d. per tooth on gold ; 35s. per tooth on 
platinum. Cash or offer by return. , Tf offer 
not accepted. parcel returned. post. free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the oldest and 
reliable firm.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, Market- 
street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. When 
forwarding please mention paper. - ; 
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A SAFE AND BENEFICIAL 6°/, INVESTMENT. 


Important Announcement. 


THE LADY WORKERS’ HOMES, Lr. 


Capital, £50,000. ih Shares of 21 each. Estimated Dividend G per cent. 


(About 10,000 Shares have already been privately subscribed.) 


The names of the gentlemen composing the Board of The Lady Workers’ Homes, Ltd., are as follows :— 


Councillor A. DAVIS, Chairman : ; Surveyors: ROBINS & HINE, 5, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

(Originator of the London Housing Society, Ltd.). | golicitors: ROOKS, SPIERS, WALES & WARD, 16, King Street, 
HENRY MILLS, J.P., L.C.C. (Ex-Mayor of Islington). Cheapside, H.C. 
RALPH DAVIS (Director, Social Service E. E. Co., Ltd.). Auditors: BALL, BAKER, CORNISH & CO., Chartered Accountants, 


HENRY RICHARD TAYLOR, J.P., L.C.C. (Ex-Mayor of Camberwell). 1, Gresham Buildings, E.O. 


Bankers: LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LTD. (King’s Secretary and Registered Offices: J. H. HARVEY, 116, Judd Street, 
Cross Branch), 7, Caledonian Road, N. Assistant Secretary: Miss DOROTHY J. ROBERTS. [W.C. 


This Company has been formed to provide Healthy Homes for the large and ever-increasing number of women 
of gentle birth who, imbued with a praiseworthy spirit of independence and laudable ambition, wish to strike out a 
career for themselves and find in our mighty metr»polis some sphere of usefulness and activity advantageous to 
themselves and dependents and equally advantageous to the thousands of employers who regard their lady assistants 
as the most reliable and conscientious of their employees. 

An exceptional opportunity having presented itself, it was felt by those interested that it was incumbent upon them 
to endeavour to supply the want so beautifully defined in the following words :— 


THE PRAYER OF THE 
LONELY WOMAN IN THE CITY. 


All day I have looked at the multitude, and no eye met mine in understanding, no 
life touched mine in help, no hand clasped mine in fellowship. In a thousand com- 
panions I have felt no companionship. A myriad hearts go by, but none stop to beat 
in time with my heart. I am hungry for friendship, starved for human cheer. I come 
to Thee, here solitary in my little room in its pitiful stillness, and I come not with vain 
request for things; I do not ask Thee for spiritual ecstasies ; 1 come for comradeship, 
to feel that some One is living on with me, though in silence. Some people are so rich 
in fellowship; their days are feasts of friends. O God, I ask but the crumbs of 
human feeling that fall from their table. Thou who guidest souls through the 
chartless sea of life, steer some woman’s soul my way, bring me the cheering convoy 
of honest men, and let little children find me. Keep me warm and human that they 


may know me when they find me. Keep me wise and prudent that no pirate in the 
| seas of love may deceive me. Infinite, great Spirit, reveal Thyself to me as a Friend 


—_—_ | | ———— 


and the Maker of Friends. 


The premises already secured are exceptionally well suited for the intended purpose, being that commodious 
mansion No. 1, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, standing in its own grounds of about an acre (recently occupied by 
the late John MacWhirter, Esq., R.A.), within a short distance of the City and West End and in close proximity to 
Regent’s Park and Hyde Park. 

The beautiful house will be retained in its entirety for the amenities of the establishment and an additional 120 
rooms buili as further sleeping accommodation. Other eligible premises are also under consideration. 

Various Homes have already been established, and, despite restricted accommodation and comfort, have proved a 
great success, all having a long waiting list of those seeking accommodation. 

The scale of charges will be fixed as low as possible so as to afford a clear 6% interest on the capital invested. 

The Chairman will gladly welcome any suggestions from those who are interested in the welfare of a large and 
deserving class of Lady Workers, feeling sure that the scheme is one that will commend itself as worthy of support 
and encouragement, providing at the same time a thorough sound investment. 

Intending shareholders are requested to kindly intimate what number of shares they would like reserved. 

Applications for Prospectus to be addressed to Miss Dorothy J. Roberts, 


THE LADY WORKERS’ HOMES, LTD., 
116, Judd Street, St. Pancras, W.C. 
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([ReaistrRED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 8762. 
New Serrigs, No. 866, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo,-56 pp., 1/- net, postage 2d. 
THE... 


RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
PLOTINUS 8 SOME MODERN 
PHILOSOPHIES of RELIGION 


The Essex Hall Lecture, 1914. 
By W. R. INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 


Reap. 8vo, 62 pp., 1/- net, postage 2d. 


FRANCIS DAVID 


Founder and Martyr of 
Unitarianism_in Hungary. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


LinpsgeY Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.O. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 
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DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—S1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 


Cet eer e. ae A. HARpDCAsTLe, 


LEsLiE T. BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL, 
HumpHrREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 6/- Monthly. Snbscription Pre 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 


for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 
Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charger 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
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Now Ready for August. Price One Penny. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Children’s Own Illustrated Magazine. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


ConTENTS. 
The Golden Windows, 
The Nicest Place in the World. 
The Sunshine Makers. (Poectry.) 


“Summer Holidays are so Jolly!”’ 
(Full-page Picture.) 


The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. Chapter VIII. 
Young Days’ Guild Work, 

The Kingfisher. (Full-page Picture.) 

“ Prince.” 

A Child’s Smile. (Poctry.) 

&A Tale of a Tease. (I/lustrated.) 

The Goblin Inside. (Pociry.) 

Winifred House (Aunt Amy’s Corner). 
Temperance Ideas. 

Puzzles and Puzzlers: 


Editor’s Chat, &c. 


Published by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown 
Street ; John Hey wood, Deansgate. 


Liverpool Agents: The Liverpool Booksellers’ Com- 
pany, Ltd., 70, Lord Street. 


Belfast Agent: Eustace Gordon, 35, Rosemary Street, 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 


The Fnquivrer. 


Among recent Articles are the following :— 


By Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
July 18. 


By Rev. H. H. 
July 18. 


Saint or Seer. 


A New Type of Christian. 
JOHNSON. 


Joseph Chamberlain. By Rev. J.M.Lioyp 
THOMAS, July 11. 


The Religion of the New Democracy. By 


Professor G. Dawes Hicks. July 4, 
Living Green. By Miss K. F. Purpon. 
July 4. 
The Decline in Public Worship. By Rev. 
D. W. Roxzson. July 4, 
Our Human Needs To-Day. By Rev. 
LAWRENCE CLARE. June 27. 
The Rending of the Veil, By Rev. ALFRED 
- Hatt, June 20. 
The Foundations of Truth. By Rev. J. 
CyRgiL FLOWER, June 20. 


Any of the above issues can be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 14d. 


[Onze Penny. 


Schools. 


a 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Lin1an Tavzot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MIsTREss. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


ERMAN Y.—BAD KREUZNACH, near 

WIESBADEN, KONIGSTR. 9. 

Hicu ScHoot FoR GIRLS. 

Thorough instruction in German, French, 
and all other subjects of advanced study. 
Practical training, comprising everything 
necessary to superintend a household. In- 
struction in light manual labour, as bookbind- 
ing, plaiting baskets, &c. Best references by 
parents of former pupils.—For particulars and 
reference apply to Mrs. R. Blake, Yeabridge, 
South Petherton, Somerset, and to Mr. Price, 
Leicester Overdale, Letchworth Road.— 
Prospectus by the Head-mistresses, P. KEMPER, 

M. A. Kuntze (University diploma), 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


at 265 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
bat post Free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


[eet dade 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


oo 


SUNDAY, August 2. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piagorr. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Lanspown. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 


road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 


D.D. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bast Martin, M.A. 
Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST D. TyssEn, D.C.L., M.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. Frep 
CorrreR; 6.30, Mr. A. J. Heater. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LIsTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. W. H. DRumMmonpD. : 

Highgate-hill 
Jla.m.,Mr. F. R, Nort, J.P. No evening 
service during August. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rey. A. H. Biaes, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kontish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 7, Rev. F. HANKINSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. E 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Porz. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. §. 
FIELD. ; 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. F. Epwin ALLEN. ; 

Pockham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Victor Fox. 

Richmond Free Church, 
Closed during. August. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. A. M. STaBLEs. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11,-Mr. F. G. 

Barrerr Ayres; 6.30, Mr. F. Corrrer. 

Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W. 

Closed. Services will be resumed on 

September 5. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed. 
Services will be resumed on September 13. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. Haroup RyLert. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epaar Darryn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. E. 
CAPLETON. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 
D. W. Rosson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Drtra Evans. 2 


Ormond - road. 


The 


11 and 7, Rev. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AmBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. D. Watmstery, B.A. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

Brrmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

Brrmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30. Closed. Services 
will be resumed on August 23. 

BLackBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Harn. 

Biacxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopzxt Sura. 


Unitarian Christian Church, 


BournagmovutsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
BricHToN, Free Christian Church, New-road, 

1l and 7, Rev. PrimstLtEy PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 
CuatTHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 
CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s. Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BEoKH. 

Dran Row, 10.45. 

Veet. and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Eprinsureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11. 
Closed during August. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 


Grr Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemina VAUGHAN ;: 


6.30, Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar LocKkert. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. I. Frirr. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiscaRD-WAaLLAsEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. HE. Parry. 
Liverpeoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30. Closed, Sunday, August 2. 
LiverPoon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LiveRPoot, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Ewart JENKINS. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton - park, 11, 
Rev. R. F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpgeErs, B.A. 

Marpstonp, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MancuestTer, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit Frower, M.A. 

MancuHeEstER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6,30, Rev. H. W. SEAtny. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppia. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. ODGERS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. Irvine |’ 


ListER ; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A. 
SrmpmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 
Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIB, B.A. 
SouTHAmptTon, Church of the Sav: ur, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. ky AnprzEAnz. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TunBRipGH Wetts, Dupiey Instiruts. 
Closed. Services resumed October 4. 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Roper, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamMsDEN Baumurorta, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrsp Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srvonarre, M.A, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


BIRTH. | 
Crompron.—On July 28, at Liverpool, to Mr, 
and Mrs. Andrew Crompton, Brooklands, 
Garstang, Lancs., a daughter. 


SILVER WEDDING. 


Jacks—Brooxe.—On July 29, 1889, by the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke and the Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter, at Bedford Chapel, London, 
Lawrence Pearsall Jacks to Olive Cecilia, 
daughter of the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


DEATHS. 


DonaLp.— On July 26, at 16, Simonburn- - 


avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne, John Duncan 
Donald, aged 44 years, beloved husband of 
Rose Donald, and younger son of Robert 
Donald, Auchinleck, Ayrshire. 

HASELDEN.— On July 25, at Rose Bank, 
Lancaster, Emily Haselden. 


Warson.—On July 28, Edith (née Clephan), 
the beloved wife of W. J, Watson, Town 
Clerk of Thornaby-on-Tees, aged 64. 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_—e— = 
pe GLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 


and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 


governesses, &c.— Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 


size-parade, N. W. 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER wanted by 


Widower (Cheshire). Entire charge, assist 
in housework. Maid kept, family 4, youngest 
12.—B, D., INquirER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 3 


W* N TED, by lady of experience, 

position as Housekeeper. Thoroughly 
understands management of house and ser- 
vants; or as Companion-Chaperon, successful 
posts held as both. Has also experience sick 
nursing. Highest references. Zurro, In- 
QUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C.  - 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


[HE COMMITTEE of Tunbridge 
Wells Unitarian Church invite the help, 
during the absence of their Pastor, of a Minis- 


ter or other friend to conduct Service for — 


several months commencing Sunday,October 4, 

evening only, or morning and evening. Small 

honorarium. — Kindly address, Miss Ripcs, 

cows House, Hungershall Park, Tunbridge 
ells. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ar the moment of going to press the 
war-cloud hangs over Europe and no one 
dares to prophesy what may happen before 
the end of the week. All the efforts of 
the friends of peace are being directed to 
a limitation of the conflict between Austria 
and Servia to the two combatants immedi- 
ately concerned. Austria is said to have 
declared that she has no intention of 
annexing Servian territory. If this could 
be regarded as an honourable undertaking 
in the sight of Europe it might go far to 
allay Russia’s apprehensions, and the 
conflict would be reduced to punitive 
measures against Servia for the faults she 
has committed against her great neighbour. 
Meanwhile preparations for war on a 
gigantic scale are being pushed forward 
with feverish haste, the people who shout in 
the streets are drunk with false patriotism, 
and the pleadings of reason and good- 
will have little chance of being heard. 

oo ee van 

Tue prophecies of Mr. Norman Angell 
are finding a sinister fulfilment after one 
week of European tension. Everybody 


has been suddenly plunged into financial 


anxiety. The prices of food are rising; 
in many places stock-exchange business 
is at a standstill; 
failures have already been announced, 
To many people this far-reaching com- 
mercial disturbance seems almost the 
chief evil of war, or at least it ig the evil 
which comes home to them most quickly 
and acutely. But it is well to remember 
that it is even more fatal to our moral 
equilibrium. The mad frenzy of a city 
crowd shouting for the triumph of their 
arms—the fierce hatreds which spring up 


and some serious | 


against another nation because in the 
artificial arrangements of European diplo- 
macy it happens to be on the other side— 
the creed that whatever happens ‘‘ our 
country can do no wrong,” these things 
paralyse moral insight and reduce religion to 
the bombastic phrases about the Almighty 
which adorn military manifestoes. No- 
thing reveals more sharply how easily 
the Christian creed is held by masses of 
men, how little there is in it of the spirit 


‘of Christ. 


* * * 


Ir seems like a master stroke of irony 
that the final programme of the Twenty- 
first Universal Peace Congress to be 
held in Vienna from September 15 to 19, 
should have reached us this week. Many 
of the subjects—‘“ The economic reactions 
of armaments upon commerce and in- 
dustry,” “The reduction of armaments,” 
“Parliamentary government and foreign 
policy ”—have suddenly become strangely 
remote. But the friends of peace must 
recognise that the day of discouragement 
is not one for timidity or silence. If 
the Congress must- be abandoned there 
is all the more need for the propaganda of 
private conversation and personal in- 
fluence, and this will require far more 
moral courage and clear conviction than 
membership of a congress which was to 
include a reception by the Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and a gala performance 
at the opera. 

THE sanguinary conflict between the 
military and an angry but defenceless 
crowd in the streets of Dublin last Sunday 
has sent a thrill of horror through men of 
all political parties. The question of 
responsibility for an action which is 
unworthy of the traditions of the British 
army is to be the subject of inquiry ; 
but the whole affair reveals in a flashlight 
the extent to which Ireland is still under 
military rule, and the passion of resentment 


which military rule almost inevitably 
engenders. Meanwhile we hope that those 
who have suffered in this horrible tragedy 
will feel a wave of sympathy with them 
in their sorrow from all parts of these 
islands. Here we transcend all differences 
of political belief. It is a matter of 
common humanity. 


% * * 


We should like to advise our readers 
to procure Sir Horace Plunkett’s pam- 
phlet on the Irish question, ‘‘ A Better 
Way.’’ It is not only a brilliant piece 
of political writing, it is instinct with the 
spirit of lofty patriotism and goodwill, 
and may be read with profit by men of 
all parties. No Irishman of this genera- 
tion has a more intimate understanding 
of the problems of Irish life than Sir 
Horace Plunkett, and certainly none has 
served his country with a more single- 
minded devotion. On the religious diffi- 
culty, which has monopolised a good deal 
of public attention, he takes the hopeful 
view, which we have more than once 
supported in these columns. Dealing with 
the fear of oppression of Protestants by 
Catholics and the tyranny of a priestly 
caste, he writes :— 

‘* Tt is strange but true that many deyout 
Catholics fear that it [7.e. Home Rule] will 
lead to anti-clericalism and to attacks on 
their Church similar to those which have 
taken place on the Continent. I believe both ° 
these fears to be unfounded. Protestants 
who live among the Catholic population 
in the South of Ireland, and observe their 
tolerance and their devotion to their 
Church, do not expect that a political 
change will destroy either of these char- 
acteristics. Such cases of intolerance as 
are cited are usually found—if true— 
to have a social or political and not a 
religious basis.’’ 

‘* ConsIDERING both the example of 
other countries and the peculiar circum- 
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stances of Ireland,’’? he continues, “I]sympathetic, and we are not surprised at 


anticipate that under Home Rule the 
people will retain their faith and the 
Catholic Church all its legitimate influ- 
ence. But Catholic laymen throughout 
Ireland will be led by their new political 
duties to draw distinctions between the 
ecclesiastical and political spheres which 
they do not at present recognise. They 
will thus gradually relieve the priesthood 
of a class of responsibilities from which 
all the more judicious priests will be very 
glad to escape. It must be remembered 
that the Irish Catholic priests took no 
part in politics until they were brought 
in by O’Connell to assist in the fight for 
Emancipation, and that the Land War 
and the struggles for Home Rule have 
forced many of them into a position of 
political leadership for which their train- 
ing has in no way fitted them. They 
were compelled to lead the people in the 
direction in which the people wished to 
go, or else be cast aside. It is no wonder 
if some of them, sympathising as they 
necessarily did with the ideas of the class 
to which they belonged, acted in a manner 
unfitting the priestly character. They 
will not be too harshly condemned by 
any fair-minded Protestant who reflects 
upon the part which the clergy of his own 
faith have felt it their duty to play in 
recent events.”’ 
* # ye 

Tue trial and acquittal of Madame 
Caillaux on the charge of murdering M. 
Calmette must have filled most English 
people with amazement. The main facts 
of the case were not in dispute. She shot 
the editor of the Figaro, but on the ground 
of extreme provocation the law refuses to 
take any notice of her crime. Probably 
she owes this strange result to the fact 
that she isa woman. Had she been a man 
there might have been a duel and honour 
- would have been satisfied ; but fora woman 
there was only the furtive method of 
assassination. If this is the way things 
are done in France we have all the more 
reason to be satisfied that our moral 
judgment is no longer at the mercy of 
a private code of vengeance. Duelling is a 
relic of barbarism, but so long as it is 
allowed it is bound to create serious senti- 
mental disturbances in the administration 
of criminal justice. 

* * * 

THERE seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that terrible atrocities. have been com- 
mitted by wandering bands of Greek 
soldiers in Southern Albania. It is said 
that in some places the Albanians have 
killed their own wives and children to 
prevent them falling into the hands of the 
Greeks. A question was asked on the 
subject in the House of Lords on Monday 
with a view to some measure of protection 
being extended to the people, as has been 
done in Northern Albania. Lord Morley’s 
reply was extraordinarily cold and un- 


the almost passionate tone of Lord Lore- 
burn’s retort. Recognising that here was 
a part of the world for which we had a 
certain amount of responsibility, he pleaded 
that the miseries of these people really 
concerned our own Government. Nobody, 
he pointed out, would desire to press the 
Government unduly, but he did not think 
what Lord Morley said was adequate. He 
had said that we should not be averse if 
any other Power was willing to come for- 
ward in a fair spirit. Could he not extend 
that by saying that we should be willing 
to assist if other Powers would share the 
task? To this Lord Morley replied that 
he was willing to suggest that to Sir Edward 
Grey, but he was not sure that he should 
back it. Lord Loreburn thereupon ex- 
pressed his great regret at what he called 
“such a decadent answer.” 
* * * 

Tue Westminster Gazette has given some 
interesting particulars of the work of the 
New Zealand Society for the Health of 
Women and Children. The Society, which 
is largely officered by women, has for its 
aims :— 

(1) To acquire accurate information 
and knowledge on matters affecting the 
health of women and children, and to 
disseminate such knowledge, through the 
agency of its members, nurses and others, 
and the use of such agencies as periodical 
meetings at members’ houses, demonstra- 
tions, lectures, correspondence, newspaper 
articles, pamphlets, books, &c. 

(2) To employ specially trained and 
qualified nurses, whose duty it is to give 
sound reliable instruction, advice, and 
assistance on matters affecting the health 
of women and children, and also to en- 
deavour to educate and help parents and 
others in a practical way in domestic 
hygiene in general. 

(3) To promote legislative reform in 
matters pertaining to the health of women 
and children. 

The work of the Society is supervised 
by the Government, which makes a grant 
towards its work of £1 4s. for every £1 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. The 
best tribute to the value of its work is the 
reduction in the infant death-rate in recent 
years., In Dunedin in 1900-7 the average 
death-rate per 100 births was 8. In 
1912-13it hadsunk to 3:8. The percentage 
in London in 1912 was 9-1, and in New 
York 10:5. 

* *k 

THE following paragraph, which ap- 
peared in the Manchester Guardian on 
Wednesday, is an interesting commentary 
upon these facts :— 

“An extraordinary attempt to ban a 
poster seems to have been made by the 
chief bill posters of London—or to have 
been somehow imposed upon them. The 
International Women’s Suffrage Alliance 
have a poster designed by Mr. Willy 
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Pogany, an artist of repute, to symbolise 
the effectiveness of the vote to reduce 
infantile mortality. It represents a 
woman warding off an attack of Death 
upon her infant. A broken chain sym- 
bolises that she is free to do so with all her 
powers. Arrangements were made to 
have the bill posted on the Underground 
stations. A number of the bills were 
actually put up, but later they were all 
taken down, and the publicity firms refuse 
to go on with the work, their only ex- 
planation being that objections had been 
made as the picture was of a controversial 
character. The Alliance were told to-day 
that the ban applies to all the six Under- 


ground railways, and also to the public 


hoardings. This is amazing. ‘ Contro- 
versial ”” poster's are common on the Under- 
ground.. The anti-vivisectionists’ poster 
showing a dog begging for its life before 
a surgeon—a poster which has provoked 
more bitter feeling than any, apart from 
polities—has been shown in most of the 
“Tube” lifts, and the religious texts in 
the same places are open to the keenest 
controversy. The suffrage poster in ques- 
tion has nothing to do with violence, and 
is only a striking and sensible plea for the 
vote. Who is responsible for this amazing 
ban ?” 
ae 


Ture Bisnop or Lrncotn made an 
excellent speech at the prize-giving of the 
Manchester Grammar School on Monday. 
He warned the boys against the ideal of 
having a “ good time.” They were in the 
world to live a truthful, a strenuous, and, 
above all, a good life. The love of excite- 
ment, he maintained, was at the root of 
all forms of unhealthy sport. It was an 
exciting thing to see two men knock each’ 
other about. That was why idle ladies 
as well as idle rich men in London and 


elsewhere found a passionate delight in 


We wanted excitement, 
antagonism, conflict. We came into the 
world for these things. We were not the 
right sort of people if we did not want some 
struggle and conflict in life. But let us 
seek, not in unhealthy forms of sport, but 
in the common work of everyday life, the 
opportunities for excitement and for 
joining in a tussle of war. In every city 
and town was there not a party of right 
and a party of wrong? Were there not 
sinister interests to confront, and evil 
tendencies to oppose ? Were there not in 
the great arena of public and national life 
causes worth espousing? Was it not 
worth while to champion the weak against 
the strong ; to be on the side of enlighten- 
ment, liberty, purity, and truth? If we 
espoused what we believed to be the right 
we should have plenty of opposition and 
fighting. He did not envy the youth who 
failed to enter with some zest and con- 


watching a fight. 


fident hope into the struggle for goodness 


and for right. 


¢ 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
TO HER NURSES. 


Te 


Wuat Frorence NicHrineate did for 
nurses, and for every profession where 
religion is combined with hard work, was 
revealed in her biography. But we feel 
it, with a quickening of the pulse and a 
heightened sense of vocation, in reading 
her own words. In compiling a selection 
from her addresses to probationers and 
nurses of the Nightingale School at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, Mrs. VaucHan Nasu 
has made us all her debtors. Nothing 
could illustrate better the remarkable 
combination in Miss NIGHTINGALE’s mind 
of practical sagacity with religious fervour. 
She speaks of religion with a simplicity 
and directness which have become all too 
rare. She appeals to religious motives, 
to the desire to please Gop, without a 
trace of self-consciousness. For it must 
be remembered that these addresses were 
sent annually to a private meeting of the 
nurses to convey her affection and to help 
them to realise the good life in the richest 
sense of the word. There was no thought 
of publication. There were certainly no 
reporters present when they were read. 
But no confidence is broken after the lapse 
of years by the gift of their spiritual 
counsel and their shrewd common-sense 
to a wide circle of readers. It is only 
necessary to change a few words here and 


there to make them suitable to ourselves, 


_ whatever our gift and calling may be, for 


they are human to the core. 

There are three qualities in these 
addresses which will strike the reader at 
The first is the complete confidence 
of their religious faith. For Miss Nicur- 
INGALE the reality of Gop and the spiritual 
appeal of CurisT to the deepest instincts 
of the soul are never for a moment in 
doubt. She speaks of them in a tone of 
radiant certainty. The difficulties of faith 
are for her chiefly moral. She pleads for 
the spirit of meditation and prayer, for 
the need of quietness and depth, and 
above all for strict daily faithfulness to the 
Divine teaching and guidance. The second 
quality is the close connection, deeply felt 
and often expressed, between loving Gop 
and the life of activity. It is the best 
part of religion “‘ to imitate the benevo- 
lence of Gop to man.’’ And go the 
efficiency and thoroughness demanded by 
a high standard of duty become aspects of 


once. 


Florence Nightingale to her Nurses, 
don; Macmillan & Co. 1s, net. 


Lon- 


prayer. There is no such thing as stand- 


ing still. We must try to be learning 


every day to the last hour of our lives. 


“When I could no longer learn by nurs- 
ing others, I would learn by being nursed, 
by seeing Nurses practise upon me.’’ 
There are three needful things, she says 
elsewhere, religious feeling, practical in- 
terest, and joy in work. Thirdly, there 
is here an apostolic plainness of speech. 
Miss NIGHTINGALE never wraps up her 
meaning in vague language. Her words 
must have led, as they_were evidently 
meant to do, to a great deal of candid 
self-examination and genuine contrition. 
Like all skilful doctors of the soul, she 
knew how to probe the weak places of cha- 
racter, and was more concerned to expose 
and eradicate faults than to find easy 
excuses for them. For her the very first 
element for having control over others was 
to have control over oneself. 

But anything in the way of comment 
upon a book of this kind seems almost 
an offence. It is so simple, so personal, 
so intimate. It overflows with spiritual 
solicitude and affection for the human 
lives which were committed in a special 
gense to her guidance and keeping. Let 
us follow the better way of quotation. 

** The world, whether of a Ward or of an 
Empire, is governed not by many words 
but by few ; 
women, seem to expect to govern by 


though some, especially 


many words—by talk and nothing else, 
There is scarcely anything which inter- 
feres so much with charge over others 
as rash and inconsiderate talking or as 
wearing one’s thoughts on one’s cap. 
There is scarcely anything which inter- 
feres so much with their respect for us as 
any want of simplicity in us. A person 
who is always thinking of herself—how 
she looks, what effect she produces upon 
others, what others will think or say of 
her—can scarcely ever hope to have 
charge of them to any purpose.’’ 


‘A Sister of ours once remarked this of 
one of her probationers (who was not a 
lady in the common sense of the word, 
but she was the truest gentlewoman in 
Curist’s sense), that she was too refined 
(most people would have said, to do the 
indelicate work of the wards, but she said) 
to see indelicacy in doing™ the nastiest 
thing; and so did it all well, without 
thinking of herself, or that men’s eyes 
were-upon her. That is real dignity— 
the dignity which Curist had—on which 
no man can intrude, yet combined with the 
greatest gentleness and simplicity of life.’’ 


“The poorest, the meanest, the hum- 
blest patient may enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven before the cleverest of us, or 
the most conceited. For, in another 
world, many, many of the conditions of 
this world must be changed. Do we think 
of this ? 

“We have been, almost all of us, 
taught to pray in the days of our child- | 
hood. Is there not something sad and 
strange in our throwing this aside when 
most required by us, on the threshold of 
our active lives? Life is a shallow thing, 
and more especially Hospital life, without 
any depth of religion. For it is a matter 
of simple experience that the best things, 
the things which seem as if they most 
would make us feel, become the most 
hardening if not rightly used.’’, 


“We would not always be thinking of 
death, for ‘we must live before we die,’ 
and life, perhaps, is as difficult as death. 
Yet the thought of a time when we shall 
have passed out of the sight and memory 
of men may also help us to live; may 
assist us in shaking off the load of tempers, 
jealousies, prejudices, bitternesses, in- 
terests which weigh us down; may teach 
us to rise out of this busy, bustling 
Hospital world, into the clearer light of 
.. This is the spirit 
of prayer, the spirit of conversation or 
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communion with Gop, which leads us in 
all our Nursing silently to think of Him, 
and refer it to Him.’ 


“This is the whole intention of train- 
ing, education, supervision, superintend- 
ence: to give self-control, to train or 
nurse up in us a higher principle; and 
when this is attained, you may go your 
ways safely into the world. But she who 
nurses, and does not nurse up in herself 
the ‘ infant Curist,’ who should be born 
again in us every day, is ike an empty 
syringe—it pumps in only wind.”’ 

‘* Prayer is communion or co-operation 


with Gop: the expression of a lefe among 
his poor and sick and erring ones.” 


“What is the Christian religion? To 
be like Curist, 

“And what is it to be like Curist ? 
To be High Church, Low Church, Dis- 
senter, or orthodox? Oh, no. It is: 
to live for Gop and have Gop for our 


object,” 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD. 


“Tr is by the communications that we 
have with the Infinite that we are to be 
distinguished from one another,” writes 
Maeterlinck the wise. The saying is one 
of profound significance. The soul which 
has climbed the Hill of Difficulty, and set 
foot upon the towering peaks of the spirit, 
has a final standard by which it tests 
those who claim experience of the spiritual 
life, the extent of their knowledge, and 
the depth of the sense of consciousness 
which they possess of the Presence of God. 

It may be argued that dogmatism upon 
such a subject is impossible ; and, indeed, 
to those uninitiated into spiritual mysteries 
it doubtless appears a question of pure 
conjecture ; at best, one entirely regulated 
by the varying states of the emotions. 
Nevertheless, such sceptics are, at the 
outset, confronted by the testimony of 
spiritual seekers of all times ; a weight of 
evidence which it is futile to gainsay or 
ignore. The fact of the possibility of 
living a life in direct communion with God 
is not one which can be dismissed in a word 
as wild hyperbole or hysterical credulity. 
It is a gift which the world can neither 
bestow upon, rior of which it can rob, the 
possessor ; a treasure of such indescribable 
value and beauty, that men and women 
have ever been content to count gain but 
loss in order to obtain it. 

The “ spiritual”? is hard to define. For 
purposes of speech the term may be used 
as synonymous with all that elevates, 
enobles, and beautifies the life of man. It 
would be impossible to class such things in 
any other catagory. Life is a process of 
evolution, and every product of man’s 
aspirations and endeavour which inspires 
and stimulates human existence, urging 
men towards further and finer achievement, 
must truly be termed “spiritual.” The 
artist, the writer, the musician, all these 
agents of God, are contributing to the 
great aggregate of divine power and 
revelation. It is impossible to relegate to 
the realm of the secular, or to define as 
alone “ spiritual ”’ that which, in orthodox 
phraseology is termed “religious.” All 
life is one, expressing itself under varying 
forms; the manifestations of the spirit 
are numberless, given to each man, ac- 
cording to his capacity, ‘‘ to profit-withal.” 
Yet there is one aspect of spirituality 
which may be considered as the topmost 
pinnacle of divine consciousness; that 
experience known to mystics as the 
Practice of the Presence of God. 

No wonder that initiates of all religions 
have sought to hide their mysteries from 
the rude stare of the world, realising that 
none can hope to understand, save by 
experience. Knowledge of this particular 
form of spiritual consciousness can never 
be learned secondhand. ‘‘ My secret to 
myself,” says the mystic. Such profound 
secrets are not communicable, except to 
the few. “Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven,”’ 
said the Christian Master to his disciples, 
“but unto them (unto the worldly) it is 
not given.” In order to understand the 
deep things of the spirit, the soul must 


enter alone the Holy of Holies, and stand, 
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naked and not ashamed, face to face with 
God himself. 

The Practice of the Presence of God 
is no mere vague term of religious phrase- 
ology. It stands for a definite experience, 
common to all those who have, in any 
degree, attained to the sense of the abiding 
consciousness of God within the soul. Not 
content with a belief, whether of head or 
heart, in the Divine spirit, they have 
craved for a further revelation, seeking by 
concentration of mind, ardent longing of 
the heart, and prayer, to gain direct 
contact with the Father; to live in a 
constant and ever deepening sense of His 
abiding Presence. 

This effort on the part of the soul, is 
answered by a corresponding advancement 
of the spirit, producing a glow and warmth 
of spirituality which stirs and vivifies the 
whole being of the seeker. Filled and 
encompassed by the Divine Indweller, 
there wells up within him a fountain of 
peace which passeth understanding. He 
ceases to be disturbed by sorrow or fear. 
Anxieties are laid to rest. Dissatisfied 


longings are soothed. God is felt within,. 


sustaining, possessing the soul, which 
becomes united to Him in complete at-one- 
ment. The Christ is born anew. 

Those to whom this profound revelation 
has been vouchsafed are easily recognised. 
By their very presence they create an 
atmosphere from which sadness and gloom 
are dispelled. A radiance from within 
lights up the countenance. The con- 
sciousness of God fills the soul with a 
glory which the face reflects. 

The initiates into this mystery are not 
confined to any one creed or church. 
Where the ardent, desiring soul is, there is 
God. Those who seek shall find: As a 
man enters the state of God consciousness, 
and realises within him the Presence of 
the Divine, he attaches less and_ less 
importance to outward observances and 
forms of worship. Such a one, basking in 
the warmth of the spirit, may feel no call. 
to set times for prayer, for he becomes 
aware that, “‘a little lifting up of the 
heart suffices, a little remembrance of 
God, one act of inward worship. And a 
soul truly. possessed by God is constantly 
turning towards Him in acts of loving 
remembrance.” Yet the desire for an 
outward expression of his devotion may 
often bring a man to his knees. While not 
despising the means of grace, he ceases to 
consider them of the first importance, for 
his whole life is “‘ hid with Christ in God.” 

The Practice of the Presence is no matter 
for argument or intellectual reasoning. 
Oitentimes it is the unlearned and ignorant 
in whom the consciousness is most vivid, 
while to those who are merely scholars, 
these things seem but foolishness. In 
order to enter the secret realm of the 
spiritual life, the heart must become as 
the heart of a little child, for, as Emergon 
says, “a man’s talents often stand in the 
way of his advancement in truth.” 

In the forefront of those who have 
attained to a complete and supreme con- 
sciousness of God, is Brother Lawrence, 
the humble member of a Carmelite fra- 
ternity, and the writer of that truly 
inspired little manual of devotion, “‘ The 
Practice of the Presence of God.’ “ Poor, 
and of no reputation,’ he may well be 
classed as a prince among the saints. He 
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has bequeathed to spiritual seekers the 
record and example of a life lived in daily, 
hourly communion with the Father. In 
spite of uncongenial surroundings and dis- 
tasteful tasks, he nevertheless attained to 
heights of spiritual consciousness which 
few have surpassed. “The Practice of 
the Presence of God ”’ is the outpouring of 
the experiences of a devout, spirit-filled 
soul, deprived of all that to most men 
makes life sweet, finding his highest bliss 
and absorbing peace in a constant. realisa- 
tion of the God within him. ‘Than it, there 
ig surely no holier register of the high tide 
of a spiritual life, lived, not in the calm of 
the cloister, but in the bustle and dis- 
traction of a kitchen. For he was cook to 
the brethren of the Carmélites Déchaussés. 
““The time of business,’ he writes, ‘‘ does 
not, with me, differ from the time of prayer, 
and in the noise and chatter of my kitchen, 
while several persons are at the same time 
calling for different things, I possess God 
in as great tranquillity as if I were upon 
my knees at the Blessed Sacrament.” 

He would have us remember that — 
spiritual consciousness depends upon re- 
collection and recalling of the mind from ~ 
wandering thoughts, not upon the con- — 
ditions of life being such as we would 
desire. ‘‘ Let it be your business to keep 
your mind in the Presence of the Lord. 
Tf it sometimes wanders, and withdraws 
itself from Him, do not much disquiet 
yourself for that; trouble and disquiet 
serve rather to distract than to recall the 
mind; the will must bring it back in 
tranquillity ; if you persevere with your 
whole strength, God will have pity on ~~ 
you.” 

An entire dependence upon God for joy, 
for consolation, for reward, is the sublime — 
teaching of this book. It reveals a life 
lived in the Presence and Power of the 
Divine spirit, in constant communion with | 
the Father. It points to every seeker the 
way of possible attainment of the same 
ideal state of life, independent of any 
earthly satisfaction. The only condition 
is the ardent desire, the direction of the 
will and the love towards the highest. 
“Where our treasure is, there will our 
heart be also.” “‘In His Presence is the 
fulness of joy.” 


Se. yee of 
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THE PENDULUM. 


‘“‘The Hver-Womanly draws us onwards and ~ 
upwards.”—Gontun’s ‘‘ Faust.” : 

Lirrte Andreas sat beside his great- 
uncle, Skipper Hendrik Jansen, in the 
church at Rye. It was a hot summer 
afternoon, and the preacher’s voice sounded 
to Andreas like the hum of a sleepy bee 
that had got inside the church, and could 
not get out again. He was not listening. 
His eyes were fixed on the great pendulum 
that hung down inside the southern porch, 
and he was trying to count how many 
words went to each of the times it swung 
slowly to and fro. When the preacher let 
his voice sink, he could hear the clock 
tick; when it was louder, he had to 


limagine it. The rising and falling of the 


voice reminded him of the bee, and he A 
seemed to see it, large and sleepy, flying 
round the church in a surplice and white — 
tie. This idea made him laugh, so that 
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Uncle Hendrik touched his shoulder, look» 
ing very much displeased. Andreas won- 
dered whether the end of the world would 
come, since he had been so very, very 
naughty as to laugh im church. How 
dreadful if it did, and he had no time 
to be better! He became very serious, 
and tried to think of what the clergyman 
was saying. But he was preaching about 
forgiving one’s enemies, and as Andreas 
had no enemies yet, his attention soon 
wandered. He tried to find out what 
seventy-times seven made, and was pleased 
to discover that though he couldn’t multiply 
it like that, yet, by turning it the other 
way, he could-do it quite easily. “‘ Seventy- 
times seven, seventy-times seven,” the 
pendulum seemed to say, and Andreas 
wondered how many times over in the 
day it ticked four hundred and ninety 
times. He thought next about Time; 
what a strarige thing it was, since it could, 
as it were, be both heard and seen when 
the pendulum measured off a little piece 

of it like’ this, yet generally it was silently 
all round one in the world, and slipped 
away without one’s knowing, so that he 
was always being scolded for not having 
done his sums or his copy by the right 
time. He wondered. whether, if every- 
body were out of the pharel, and there 
were no other sound, he would be able to 
talk with the angel who held the pendu- 
lum (Andreas was sure there was an 
angel), and ask him exactly what Time 
was. He grew quite excited by this idea, 
and did not notice that the sermon had 
come’ to an end, so that his uncle had to 
_ touch his sleeve, and he scrambled to his 
feet, rummaging in his pocket for two- 
pence for the offertory. He hoped in a 
dim kind of way that this would make 
amends for his being such a bad boy 
to-day. 

He glanced timidly at his uncle’s face, 
and saw that it was looking very stern. 
As they left the church, Uncle Hendrik 
grasping Andreas’ hand firmly, as if there 
were no saying what he might do if left 
to his own devices, the great pendulum, 
under which they passed, looked like an 
accusing eye to Andreas, and he wished 
more than ever that he might be in the 
church alone, as then he knew he could 


explain to the angel that he didn’t really 


mean any harm. At last he summoned 
up courage to speak. 

*“Uncele,” he said, ‘do leave me behind 
in the church.” 

*“ Ay, to be skeered wi’ 
the old man grimly. ‘It’s no more nor 
what ye deserve, ye young limb. But 
your mother were my niece, so she were, 
though she were flighty an well-nigh fey, 
to my thinkin’, an’ I promised her as I’d 
see arter you when your poor feyther 
went down on the lifeboat, and she near 
her end with your little sister what didn’t 
live.’ 

“Ts Mother an angel, Uncle Hendrik ? ” 
said Andreas ; then, without waiting for a 
reply, his face lighting up with excite- 
ment, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Perhaps she’s the 
pendulum angel! O, do let me stay!” 

“Loose hold 0’ me, youngster, or [ll 
smack your head!” said Unele Hendrik 
sharply. “ My rheumaties is that bad.” 

“Does God send rheumatics ?” asked 
Andreas. 

God sends old age, and that brings 


boggats,” said 
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them, as ye’ll know yourself some time,” 
growled the old man. 

*“Old age comes from Time, doesn’t it, 
Uncle?” asked Andreas timidly and 
eagerly. “Do you hear it ticking ?” 

“T think sometimes it comes from the 
Devil, lad, an’ the rheumatics ag well.” 

“O, not the Devil, Uncle !—if it’s 
Time! I’m sure there’s an angel holding 
the pendulum, if you'd only let me run 
back and look.” 

“Nay, I want yer arm. Who’s yon on 
*tother side the way? My eyes ain’t so 
good as they used to was.” 

The old man and child were now oppo- 
site the Mermaid Inn, and across the narrow 
cobbled street they saw another old -bent 
figure of a man, apparently belonging to a 
wealthier class than Skipper Hendrik. 
He wore a light grey suit and a white 
wide-awake with a black band, and he 
leant on a polished ebony stick. 

“‘Tt’s Squire Fleming, Uncle,’’ 
Andreas... : 

“Devil take him,” muttered the old 
sailor. “‘Come along, youngster. Squire 
Fleming and me don’t want no words 
together ; we’ve had ’em once for all, and 
he won’t forget the way I cursed him 
neither, when he let the old house over 
my head to that stranger chap from 
Maidstone, just because he’d got his 
pocket better lined wi’ gold nor mine!” 

“Is the Squire your enemy, Uncle ?” 
asked Andreas in an awe-struck voice. 

‘“Knemy ? What need ye for to ask ?” 
The old man hastened his pace over the 
cobbles, digging his ashen stick into the 
spaces between them. “Sometimes I 
think, Andy, you’re a bit of a’ ‘ natural ’ 
like your poor mother before you.” 

“OQ, Uncle,” said Andreas, ‘‘I was only 
wondering whether you'd counted up to 
490 by this time!” 

“‘ Are ye daft, lad ? 
mean ?”” 

“Because the Bible says we’re to for- 
give our enemies seventy-times seven, and 
you’ve known the Squire such a lot of 
years, haven’t you, Uncle ?” 

“Pm darned if I'll forgive him!” said 
the old man ina loud harsh voice. ‘‘ Some 
things as the Bible says is only po’try ; 
they goes contrary to flesh an’ blood. 
Come along, lad, I wants a cup 0’ tea.” 
They quickened their pace, and no 
further talk passed between them, except 
that Andreas heard his uncle now and 
then mutter under his breath, or groan 
when the rheumatism gave him a sharper 
twinge than usual. But the boy was off 
again in a dream-world of his own, and 
only awoke to reality when they reached 
the tiny cottage close to the old ramparts 
overlooking the sea, and Neptune, the red 
setter, came to welcome them with volleys 
of barks. The old man threatened him 
with the ash stick to keep him off his 
rheumatic arm, but Andreas hugged the 
dog, and then ran on to the cottage to 
get tea ready. There were only two 
rooms in the cottage—a latchen and a 
bedroom, where Andreas slept with his 
great-uncle. There was a very small 
paved yard at the back with a narrow 
strip of soil round it, and here a few 
searlet-runners were growing. Uncle Hen- 
drik’s old house had been a four-roomed 
cottage with a garden, and one of his 
grievances against Squire Fleming had 


said 


Whatever do you 


er) 


been that he now had to walk half a mile 
to a little allotment which he had hired 
as a garden, where he grew cabbages and 
potatoes. Another grievance, less easy 
to express, was the fact that the twenty 
years of his married life had been spent 
in the cottage; that his wife had died 
there, and that together they had there 
mourned the death of their only son, 
lost in a cod-fishing expedition to the North 
Sea. Elizabeth did not long survive the 
grief, and after about a year ot loneliness, 

old Hendrik took Andreas to live with 
him. Their ejection from the cottage 
followed soon after, the Squire having 
found a desirable tenant willing to pay a 
higher rent, and, no doubt, thinking that 
an old man and a boy could make shift 
with less space than a married couple. 

Andreas was happy as the day was 
long in the little house, though he never 
forgot his great-uncle’s terrible anger with 
the Squire. He had such a sunny nature 
himself that he did not understand any- 
thing of the darker side of life, but some 
instinct told him that the old man was 
often deeply unhappy, and that he must 
do his best to take the place of those who 
were gone. 

He “began now to lay the tea on the 
small round deal table near the window, 
getting out the real china teapot which 
Uncle Hendrik had brought from Pekin, 
and which was only used on a Sunday, 
first laying a cloth which had been Eliza- 
beth’s work. It had a motto embroidered 
in blue and red, and the motto was Dutch, 
out of compliment to Hendrik’s fore- 
fathers, who, like those of many of the Rye 
folk, had been Dutch skippers. Hendrik 
meanwhile watched the kettle, which had 
been simmering on the fire during their 
absence at church, feeling his late anger 
and pain somewhat soothed by the prospect 
of tea, and by watching the quick, tidy 
way in which Andreas got it ready. 
Though so fond of dreaming, he was very 
neat with his hands, and, though this 
would have made him all the better sailor, 
old Hendrik, after a struggle of mind, 
had decided to apprentice him to a joiner 
when he left school, feeling that the sea 
had claimed victims enough in his family, 
and that Andreas was the last of his line. 

“Here, Handy Andy, th’ kettle’s on 
the boil; come an’ take it; I. canna lift 
it myself.” 

“Just let me give you a rub with the 
turpentine after tea, Uncle,” said Andreas. 
‘* Tt always does you good.”’ : 

“Well, mayhap I will. It’s rare stuff 
for the rheumaties.” 

They ate their tea in silence, except for 
old Hendrik’s remarks to the dog, who 
always begged for a bit of the Sunday 
seed-cake, but was only given fragments 
of the tough sea. biscuit that the old man 
still liked to have on his table. When they 
had finished, he drew his elbow-chair to 
the back door, and laying an old spotted 
handkerchief over his head and eyes, he 
soon dropped off to sleep. An occasional 
humble-bee floundered about among the 
scarlet runners; or a white butterfly, 
snapped at by Neptune, flitted across the 
little yard. Inside the cottage, Andreas 
made a faint clatter, washing up the. tea 
things, but he was as quict as he could be, 
for he knew that his uncle always felt 
better after a good sleep. The slanting 
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rays of the sun enveloped the old man in a : asks, but if he do, why, I’ve no call to be 


wholesome sense of warmth and peace, and, 
as he slept, he had a dream. 

He thought he was in the old church, 
and was standing under the pendulum, 
and looking up into the tower as Andreas 
had wanted to do. And there, sure 
enough, he saw that the pendulum was 
being held up by someone with an in- 
describably beautiful face, lit by a light 
which was not that of the sun nor of the 
moon. Was it an angel? Was it his 
own Elizabeth ? or his mother long dead ? 
or Andreas’s poor, pretty, young mother, 
her face all joyous tenderness as it used to 
be when she looked at her little son ? 
He could not tell who it was; he only 
knew that it filled him with extraordinary 
happiness to look into that face. The 
angel—if so it was—swayed the pendulum 
slowly from side to side, and, as it swayed, 
it seemed to say, instead of its usual 
ticking—or, rather, mixed up with it in a 
way that seemed perfectly natural :— 

“Time .is Love—Time is Love,” and, 
now and then; ‘‘ Love is God.” And at' 
the same time, yet heard distinctly through 
the other words, it said, “ Seventy-times 
seven.” 

And then Hendrik noticed that Squire 
Fleming was standing beside him, in a 
fustian coat and trousers and thick boots, 
just like his own, and that he was also 
looking up at the Angel of the Pendulum. 
And Hendrik heard him exclaim in a tone 
of the utmost surprise and joy, ‘‘ Mary!” 
and his face was the face of a happy young 
man. And somehow Hendrik never 
thought of forgiving him; he felt that he 
was just a comrade, sharing in the same 
kind of joy and sorrow. His whole heart 
went out to the Squire, and he wanted 
to grip his hand, but at that moment he 
awoke. Andreas was teaching Neptune to 
do ‘‘ Trust,’’ and a sudden yelp of excite- 
ment may have been the cause of Uncle 
Hendrik’s awakening. But his dream 
remained with him, and Andreas wondered 
at his happy look. 

“You're better, aren’t you, Uncle?” 
he said. ‘Shall I rub you now?” 

“Nay, lad, there bain’t no need—’cept 
that I likes to feel your hands on me. 
Ay, come on, rub me a bit. I’ve had a 
rare dream. ‘Thee was right, Andy, 
about th’ old pendulum. There’s an’ 
angel, sure enough, at ’tother end of it.’’ 

“Oh, uncle, do tell me!” exclaimed 
Andreas, his eyes shining with excitement. 

“Nay, my lad, I can’t tell thee nor 
nobody. Whether ’twere an angel, or 
my old woman, or your poor mother, 
or Squire Fleming’s young missus what 
died, I can’t rightly say. But when I 
see’d that face, and heered what the 
pendulum seemed to be saying, I know’d 
all at once as there were nobbut the matter 
wl’ Time, or Old Age, or any of us what be 
bothered with ’em. ’T'were just as if a 
fust-rate Captain were heading the ship 
for harbour, spite of foul weather, and one 
hadn’t any call to worry. Thank ye, 
Andy, my boy, the pain be powerful better, 
and I want ye just to step round to Squire 
Fleming’s this evening with the stuff, and 
say Pll be main glad if he'll try it, for I’ve 
noticed as his rheumatics is main bad. 
And he’s a lonesome old chap, too; he 
ain’t got no handy lad wi? him. Ye 
needn’t say who it comes from unless he 


ashamed on’t.” 

Andreas threw his arms round his uncle’s 
neck, and then rushed off to find a bit of 
paper to wrap the bottle in. He was 
somehow too happy to speak a word. 
Uncle Hendrik lit his pipe and began to 
stroll towards his little garden. He leant 
on his stick, but he somehow felt as if his 
wife were beside him again, and they 
were walking arm in arm as they used to 
do on Sunday evenings, and as the bells of 
the old church began to ring for the evening 
service, they seemed to say, “Time is 
Love—Time is Love,’’ and Uncle Hendrik 
was very happy, though a tear rolled down 
his wrinkled face. 

‘Seems like as if the dream ought to 
ha’ been sent to the little feller instead 0’ 
to a cross old chap like me,” he muttered 
to himself. ‘‘ But the Lord knows His 
business, and mayhap it ‘Il steer me through 
the rough water into port.” 


DorotHEea HOL.Ins. 


THE DROUGHT. 


ONE morning during a long spell of dry 
weather, a man was walking in his garden 
and wondering at the beauty and vitality 
of the plants. Presently he stopped before 
a rose-bush in full bloom, and speaking 
his thoughts as though to the tree, said, 
** I cannot imagine how you can flourish 
as you do, your branches laden with 
glorious crimson flowers, while for the 
last eight or nine weeks there has not 
been a drop of rain. Are you not famished 
for want of water ? ’’ 

The rose-bush replied, ‘‘ And yet you, 
too, flourish and bloom without rain. 
For, though you seem not to be blessed 
with great.wealth and substance, or with 
people to work for you, I sometimes hear 
you laughing and singing ; you must have 
live thoughts and feelings in you which 
make you happy. Is it not because the 
Great Life is beneath you and is always 
ascending through your soul within until 
it breaks forth into a kind of blossom ? 
So it is with us. When the rain falls not 
from without to sustain us there arise 
from the deep hidden fountains of the 
earth, which are never dry, streams of 
moisture which no eye can see, but which 
fail not to find our far-searching roots.”’ 


H. M. L. 


THE BLUE BUTTERFLY. 


Ir is a very old church. Outside it is 
crusted with lichen and cushioned with 
moss, and the tower is enveloped in ivy, 
In the spring-time the great elm trees 
standing round the graveyard, a solemn 
guard, smother it as with confetti at a 
wedding with their winged but barren 
seeds. In the autumn they empty their 
armfuls of dead gold over its roof. This 
quick, azure-domed summer morning I pass 
through the open porch. It is shady and 
cool within, but the atmosphere is faint 
and dank, and there are smears of pale 
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green mould upon the walls. Through 
the narrow lancet window on the south 
side of the choir streams the sunlight. 
Something flutters against the glass in 
the bright light. I step forward to see 
what it is. 
entangled in a cobweb. Having drifted 
into the church it had flown straight to 
the light to escape; but instead of reach- 
ing freedom and joy it is now a helpless 
captive. 

I carefully gather the web about my 
fingers and carry it out into the sunshine 
without injuring the frail prisoner. I 
rest it on a mossy tombstone and gently 
liberate its exquisite limbs. Now it is 
free. Will it understand?. It remains 


motionless with wings closed—opens and ~ 


closes them again. Now it rises, flutters 


over my. head, and is lost in the light of - 


the blue sky through an opening between 
the trees. 
I wonder if it was a human soul. 


H. M. L, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


“4 NEW TYPE OF CHRISTIAN.” 


Str,—I had taken pains in my contribu-- 


tion under the above title to your issue of 
the 18th ult. to make it quite clear that Dr. 
Fr. W. Foerster had arrived at the con- 
viction that ‘‘ the Christian religion is the 
sole foundation for both individual and 
social life’? as the result of being a 
psychologist, a sociologist, and an educator, 
and that he challenges his critics to con- 
front him only as such. I am therefore 
surprised that your correspondent, Mr. 
Cyril Flower, in your last issue, should 
have deemed it necessary to remind me 
that ‘‘ Unitarianism is a fellowship of 
religious people who do not accept con- 
clusions on the mere authority of others.” 
Whoever, in his very wildest dreams, 
imagined that they did! I, of course, 
claimed for Dr. Foerster no other kind of 
a hearing and no other kind of authority 
than the scholar in all fields commands. 
And the whole purport of my article was 
to show that a man of the Foerster type 
has to be met with altogether different 
arguments from those addressed to the 
average ‘“ babe in Christ.” 


I am well aware that your correspondent 


could not in a brief letter deal adequately 
with such an assertion as that of Dr. 
Foerster, startling as it is when it claims 
to be, and is, not ‘“‘ mere authority,” 
but the result of the most thorough psycho- 
logical experience and aptitude. But I 
do not, as Mr. Flower jolds, think that 
“the trouble in the matter is largely 
terminological ” ; certainly it is not mainly 
so. And Mr. Flower tells us enough to 
prove that it is not so with him. The 
trouble goes far deeper. 

‘“‘T am in agreement with quite as much 


Lo! a small blue butterfly — 
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of the standpoint of historic Buddhism ” 
as I am with that of the historic Christian 
Church, writes Mr. Flower, and whether I 
am accounted Buddhist or Christian— 
“What does it matter?’ What’s in a 
name anyhow? And what, after all, is 
Christianity ? The residuum of Harnack, 
or of Eucken (in the latter case, according 
to Mr. Flower, not differing essentially 
-from that of Buddhism!) ? The precipi- 
tate of Schweitzer when critics of the 
historic Jesus have done their worst ? 
One might equally reasonably assert—I 
am quite as much a German as an English- 
man (and cite no less eminent scholars on 
racial questions in support of the conten- 
tion !), and whether you account me the 

- one or the other—What does it matter ? 
What’s in a name? For, after all, when 
you get to the ultimate residuum of the 
German and the Englishman—What’s 
the difference? Are they not most ob- 
viously as alike as two peas? Of course 
they are, when you get to the residua! But 
we are more than residua! And so is 
Christianity, and sois Buddhism! Indeed 
we are all skeletons underneath, and the 
ape, in undress, has a striking resemblance 
to his human brother! Brothers, let us 
all call ourselves apes, or skeletons, or that 

ultimate residuum of all—dust—and avoid 
henceforth the peril of names! We are 
all one there. Let us follow Mr. Flower 
into ‘‘ the wild’ and bleach quietly. The 
rest will follow ! 

But it is the life that matters, not the 
skeleton; the life that differentiates not 
the dust-particles. And if I want to 
get at the life of Christianity, I do not go 
to the residua of Harnack or even of 
Eucken ; I prefer rather to go to the New 
Testament itself, to Thomas a Kempis, 
or St. Francis, or possibly even to some 
Salvationist lad or lass of our own day 
with the light of the Gospel upon them. 
Which suggests to us that our criteria of 
judgment in religious matters are frequently 
quite false to-day, and that the very A, B, 
C of the matter has escaped us. We 
turn naturally to the scholar and not 
to the saint. We reach down some learned 
theological tome of passing moment and 
think we have settled the question. Would 
it not be well to remind ourselves that the 
saint would posit such conditions as the 
following as necessary preliminaries for 
recognition of religious truth or of religious 
authority ? 

(1) A wide and deep experience and 
knowledge of life from the very pages of 
life itself. 


(2) An almost limitless self-control and 
self-mastery such as enabled Christ to 
say— I have overcome the world,” or such 
as the ancient world required as a prelim- 
inary of all philosophicstudy only entered 
upon after the severest course of ascetic 
self-discipline. 


(3) An utter preparedness to follow 
Truth at all costs, even of life itself. 


If those who speak loudest to-day, 
whether as Theists or Christians, or in 
whatever other capacity, would subject 
themselves first of all to these inexorable 
conditions, they would speak either with 
more conviction or else with a greater 
humility, and would awaken the ears of 
the world to a deeper hearing. It is so 
easy to say, with Mr. Flower, ‘‘ I am heir 


of all the ages and all the religions.” It is 
so hard to enter into that heritage.— 


Yours, &c., H. H. Jounson. 


Osborne, Aughton, Ormskirk, Lanes., 
July 29, 1914, 
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THE ETHICS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


Srr,—The question raised by Mrs. Du 
Vallon presents so many difficulties, 
especially at the present time, and opinions 
differ so much as to the exact point at 
which methods of violence, hateful in 
themselves, become justifiable, and even 
heroic, that I think more than one article 
in Tue INQuIRER would be necessary to 
state the whole problem fairly and ade- 
quately. And yet, for those who are 
endeavouring to live in the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching, the way out of all this 
perplexity ought to be fairly obvious if 
we had enough faith and courage to take 
it. The question for Mrs. Du Vallon, as for 
the rest of us, is simply this :—Where do 
you draw the line—if you think a line 
has to be drawn—in following the com- 
mand to ‘‘ love your enemies,’’ and 
‘do good ’’ even to those who persecute 
or illtreat you ? 

In the long upward ascent towards the 
great ideal of universal peace to which 
we are all—theoretically, at least—com- 
mitted, there are, of course, various stages, 
and the actions of the individual must 
inevitably depend upon the position at 
which he has arrived. Some think that 
big navies and armies are the best means 
of ensuring peace because they enable 
a strong nation to keep the foe at bay 
by sheer intimidation. Some have reached 
a point at which it seems as clear as day- 
light that the increase of armaments 
is detrimental to progress and_ social 
prosperity, and that wars must be prevented 
because they spell financial disablement 
for the countries which engage in them. 
Others realise: that the method of settling 
international disputes as well as personal 
quarrels by brute force is a relic of bar- 
barism, and morally wrong for enlightened 
people, though they reluctantly admit 
that there are times when it must be 
resorted to for the purpose of defending 
an oppressed nationality, or preserving 
a place in the sun for their descendants. 
And there are those who take a view, 
regarded even by many earnest pacifists 
as impracticable and extreme, namely, 
that the wholesale slaughter of our fellow 
creatures is never justifiable, and that the 
only right course for those who believe 
in human brotherhood is to devote them- 
selves to the gradual improvement of 
individual character, and the steady, if 
pitifully slow permeation of the mind of 
man with the spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion, mutual understanding, self-sacrifice, 
and goodwill. People belonging to this 
class can scarcely take part in the forcible 
defence even of their own country, though 
they may possibly be serving it in count- 
less other ways that will secure its lasting 
welfare more effectually. Their position 


in time of war must always be that of 


non-combatants, striving to maintain an 
impartial attitude, and free to perform 
acts of mercy wherever there is suffering, 
to friend and foe alike, and do all that 
lies in their power to allay the tigerish 
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passions that are the source of battle 
and murder and race hatred. 

Mrs. Du Vallon is perfectly correct in 
saying that she is not ‘‘ all wrong ’’ in 
wishing to defeat the enemy of her country, 
so long as she sincerely believes that the 
victory of her country is the only thing 
that matters. Indeed, most people would 
agree that she is entirely ‘‘ right ’’ and 
sane in her views, and urge that to plead 
for due consideration of both sides ofthe 
question when the time for mutual re- 
straint and fair dealing is supposed to be 
at an end, and full rein is given to the 
fighting instinct so strong in us all, is to 
show evidence of a dangerous and un 
natural state of mind of which no true 
patriot could ever be accused. Never- 
theless, thousands of people whose 
memory we dare not hold up to scorn 
have behaved in this way, and if Mrs. 
Du Vallon were a Quaker, like her an- 
cestors, or had become profoundly con- 
vinced of the truth of Tolstoy’s inter- 
pretation of Christ’s teaching in this con- 
nection, she would find the question of 
self-defence no longer perplexing, and 
realise what it is that we really must do 
if we would help civilisation to take that 
“* further step ’’ which will enable us to 
abolish war.—Yours, &c., 

Laura G. ACKROYD. 

London, July 26, 1914. 
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“ BOOKS OF LIFE.” 


Srr,—Having for some years felt the 
inspiration of George Meredith’s philosophy 
of life, I was delighted to see the tribute 
paid to it by your correspondent in your 
issue of the 25th inst. 

Surely Meredith’s name should be in 
the van among “ the teachers and guides 
of this and other generations,’ by reason 
of the sane and virile philosophy to be 
found, not only in his poems, but also in 
his novels. I fear, however, that the 
chief obstacle to. the popularity of his 
writings is not, as your correspondent 
hints, the present lack of cheap editions 
of his works, but more probably lies in the 
very real obscurity to be found in many 
of his novels and most of his poetry. 

Given a passion for Meredith’s writing 
and ideas, and the difficulties may be met 
and conquered—but the passion must be 
there first--and I can well imagine that 
many a would-be reader has been deterred 
because he has at first chanced upon one of 
the more complex novels. If readers 
began, for instance, with “Evan Har- 
rington,” that “ most exquisite comedy in 
the English language,” as it has been 
fitly called, the charm of the book would 
then lead them gradually on to the difficult 
novels; but ithe intricate opening of 
“ Diana’ must have scared away many 
embryo Meredithians. 

Knowing by experience that to tackle 
the “‘ Poems” unaided is a somewhat 
severe task, may I advise any of your 
readers to whom they are as yet unknown, 
but who desire to study them, to do so 
after reading G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘“ The 
Poetry and Philosophy of George Mere- 
dith ’”’ (Constable), a book which I have 
found immensely helpful? Particularly 
stimulating is the contrast the writer makes 
between Browning’s optimism and that of 


> 
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Meredith—greatly to the advantage of 
the latter—and his comments on the poems 
in general, notably the noble “ Faith on 
Trial’? mentioned by your correspondent, 
are most enlightening. Meredith’s philo- 
sophical mood was what G. M. Trevelyan 
describes as ‘“‘a mood of agnosticism 
wedded to faith,’ and it is character- 
istically summed up by the closing lines 
of his fine little poem ‘‘ Whither ?” : 


“Then let our faith be firm in good, 
Though we be of the fasting, 

Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting ; 

We children of Beneficence _ 
Are in its being sharers, 

And “ whither ” is as vain as “ whence ” 
For word with such wayfarers.” 


—Yours, &c., 
G. M. D. Drruam, 
118, Regent’s Park-road, N.W., 
July 27, 1914. 


THE VETERAN MINISTER. 


Srr,—-Reading the J. Ll. Jones story 
in the last INQUIRER reminds me of another 
I heard my father relate. It must have 
referred to an early period in the nineteenth 
century. I am not sure I can identify 
the personalities, but I know they left 
Cardiganshire for the United States, where 
they settled in a sparsely populated dis- 
trict. Later, a relative thought he would 
like to join them. He reached the other 
shore safely. There were no trains then, 
and he had to push on as best he could. 
At last he came where he had no choice 
but to trust to Shanks’s pony. After 
travelling for many hours, he began to 
fear for himself. He did not know where 
he was. There might be wild beasts about. 
He was getting tired and the shades of 
night were closing around him. What was 
he to do? When suddenly he heard a voice 
in the distance, and the word “ Proody, 
Proody Fach!” His heart leaped for 
joy. “‘ Proody”’ is the word understood 
by the cows in Cardiganshire and appar- 
ently by these particular cows. It is used 
by the lasses to summon them home to 
be milked. There followed a happy re- 
union—and after that the curtain drops.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. J. JONES. 

Aberdare, July 26, 1914. 
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THE DECLINE IN PUBLIC 


WORSHIP. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 
Why is it? .This is’ a. perennial 


question coming up as often as the pro- 
verbial sea serpent in the silly season. 
Perhaps the very frequency with which 
it has been asked blinds us to its tre- 
mendous importance. It is a question to 
which recent experience has given me a 
clue to a solution, or partial solution, 
and in regard to which, if a layman may 
make so bold, I should like to offer a 
suggestion. 
Having recently to spend some little 


time in London, I visited several churches 
in company with a friend, a business man. 


The first we went to was a City church, | 


the building ugly and dull, the service 
bare and unbeautiful, the congregation 
small. The sermon was about things not 
to be believed, controversial, antagonistic, 
negative. Another experience was much 
the same. ‘““ You get nothing to go on 
there,’’ said my friend. We tried another. 
If not quite beautiful, this church had 
gone several steps in the direction of 
beauty, and boasted some stained glass 
windows. There was a tolerably good 
congregation in the morning, composed, it 
appeared, of highly respectable folk, with 
thoughtful, intelligent faces. In the even- 
ing, we were told, the place was nearly 
empty. ' The service was correct and cold, 
the minister, a man of attractive per- 
sonality, discoursed pleasantly on a volume 
of recently issued ethical philosophy ; 
but when we got outside my friend said, 
‘* He isn’t a man.”’ 

We next went to a church, which, so 
far as its means permitted, was esthetically 
pleasing, the service also. 
there divided all men, with a very firm 
division, into two groups—Idealists, who, 
it appeared, loved Italy and all things 
Italian; and Materialists, business men 
whose interest centred in commercial 
dealings and in the management of affairs. 
When we got outside my friend said, 
‘* Well! I’m a business man, but I’m 
not a materialist, and I don’t want to go 
to Italy or to that church again.’’ I 
wondered how much that preacher, or 


‘the others we had heard, knew of life as it 


is lived to-day in big cities, and I thought 
of another young minister brought up, 
almost in seclusion, by a-widowed mother, 
seeing very few friends during his school 
and college life and those only of the 
refined, studious type he found congenial. 
Suppose he went to some church in a big 
city, what would he know of the business 
man’s temptations in respect of commercial 
morality, money-making, illicit amours ? 
Or the allurements to young men of the 


music halls, the streets, joy rides, or the 


latest in prize fights ? Or the temptations 


to women of the struggle for pre-eminence, 


the fashion and frivolity, if nothing worse, 
of social life ? 
And it occurred to my lay mind that 


it would be a good thing if, instead of, | 
or rather in addition to, four years of] 
preparation at a theological college, a | 
candidate for the ministry could have a] 
training in some |. 
ordinary business or professional life. A 
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year of “‘ secular 


year spent at one of the big London 


establishments, D. H. Evans’ or Selfridge’s, | 
would teach men something of the, world | 
to which they were undertaking to preach. | 
The discipline for them would be splendid, |: 


better than hair-shirts, and the savour of 


their salt, if it was strong enough, would | 
be a fine seasoning for their fellows. |. 
Remembering a certain thirty years spent | 


in private, in preparation, they would not 


grudge the extra time given, and perhaps. 


they would learn that what men want, 


what congregations want, what the world | 


wants is not to be preached to about 
Bergson, or EHucken, about theology, 
literature or art, but about the all-en- 
veloping, ceaseless, kindling, burning, ever- 
lasting Love of God.’ 5 


The preacher 
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> WALTER BAGEHOT. 


The Life of Walter Bagehot. By Mrs. Russell 


Barrington, 
12s. 6d. net, 

We do not believe in hurried bio- 
graphies. An interval of a few years is 
often necessary before a man who has 
been loved ardently by his friends or has 
played a conspicuous part on the public 
stage can be seen in true perspective. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


But in the case of Walter Bagehot the | 


interval has been too long. He died in 


1877, and since that date much private _ 


information, especially the personal recol- 
lections of his friends, has ceased to be 
available. In these circumstances Mrs. 


Russell Barrington has had no easy task, 


and her book must be judged leniently, if 
here and there it shows signs of vagueness 
of outline or unnecessary padding. As a 


critical estimate of Bagehot’s powers it — 


gives us little that is new, and indeed 
relies largely upon the opinions of other 
people ; but as a portrait of character it 
has the advantage of the intimate touch 


of one who after his marriage stood within 


the circle of his home life. From that 
home life Mrs. Barrington has lifted the 
veil with a reverent hand, and we think 


‘she is more successful in describing the 


influences which surrounded him in youth 


}and early manhood than in depicting the 


public activities of his later years. The 
fact that he was the only child of most 
devoted parents, the divided religious 
interests of his home—his father was a 
Unitarian, his mother an evangelical 
churchwoman,—his acquaintance from 
childhood with one of the most mysterious 


forms of human sorrow, due to his mother’s 


recurring fits of insanity, all these in- 
fluences imparted a peculiar tinge to his 
genius and made him something much 
more than a man of brilliant intellectual . 
gifts. Combined with the rare intimacy 
of his friendshirs—among his friends 
Richard Hutton was facile princeps—they 
gave him the clear and penetrating insight 
into human nature which is conspicuous 
in many of his essays. 


“‘ Bagehot’s sorrow, I believe,” such 
is his biographer’s verdict, “ tended to 
ripen all that was distinguished in his 
character, and stimulated rather than 
suppressed his intellectual forces. The 
necessity of having to face the inevitable, 
without loophole for hope, to acquiesce 
in the necessity without flinching; to 
learn through experience the deeper 
secrets of life in which mysteries are so 
closely interwoven with realities, such 
was the training which ripened very 
exceptional qualities in a finely wrought 
nature. Among the fruits of this ex- 
perience were a dispassionate equilibrium 
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of judgment, a wide sympathy with, and — 


tolerance towards those who are maimed 


_by any of the various evils which befall 


humanity; above all, a diffidence in 
asserting that any conclusive methods, 
any hard or fast theories, can rectify 
such evils. He knew only too well that 


human nature is constructed of so 


delicate and varied a make of machinery 
_ that it is useless to generalise as to its 


treatment ; that the mysterious and the | 2 


~ 
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unexpected may always crop up to 
confront and confound any maker of 

fixed rules.’’ 

- Bagehot. was saved from the conven- 
tional influence of the public school 
followed by Oxford or Cambridge, which 
stifles originality in so many able English- 
men, by his father’s Nonconformity. He 
breathed the larger air of London, and 
though University College was lacking in 
- many of the amenities of older foundations 
its intellectual atmosphere was_ highly 
stimulating, and it taught men to be 
independent, to live plainly and simply and 
to think for themselves. In a word it 
_ supplied educational advantages which 
may be sought for in vain in the older 
Universities, with their tradition of con- 
vention and conformity. It was here 
that Bagehot formed some of the most 
stimulating friendships of - his life. 
Richard Hutton, W. C. Roscoe, and T. 
Smith Osler were members of the group. 
Mr. Osler has left the following vivid 
account of the stimulus, the sense of 
intellectual excitement which his friends 
always found in him :— 


“As an instrument for arriving at 
truth, I never knew anything like a talk 
with Bagehot. It had just the quality 
which the farmers desiderated in the 
claret. of which they complained that 
though it was very nice, it brought them 
“no forrader’; for Bagehot’s conversa- 

tion did get you forward, and at a most 
amazing pace. Several ingredients went 

to this; the foremost was the power of 
getting to the heart of a subject, taking 
you miles beyond your starting point 

in a sentence, generally by dint of 
sinking to a deeper stratum. The next 
was his instantaneous appreciation of 
the bearing of everything you yourself 
said, making talk with him, as Roscoe 
once remarked, ‘like riding a horse 
with a perfect mouth.’ But most unique 
of all was his power of keeping up 
animation without combat. I never 
knew a power of discussion, of co-opera- 
tive investigation of truth, to approach 
to it. It was all stimulus and yet no 
contest.” 

It is chiefly as an economist and a 
political thinker that Bagehot is remem- 
bered, though he approached economic 
and practical affairs with a mind humanised 
by his passion for literature. He belongs, 
however, to the Whig tradition with its 
aristocratic limitations, and there is already 
something a little archaic in his attitude 
towards the problems of society. Some 
discussion by a competent authority of the 
permanent value of his contribution to the 
stock of ideas and its power of adaptation 
to our rapidly changing social conditions 
would have added greatly to the interest 
of the book. What, for instance, would 
his attitude have been to recent legislation 
like the Insurance Act; or to the new 
orientation of economic problems sug- 
gested by Mr. Graham Wallas’s book 
‘< The Great Society’? <A fuller discus- 
sion of his attitude to religion in his 
later years would also have been welcome. 
Mrs. Barrington is careful to point out that 
he never accepted the Unitarian position, 
but it is clear that while he retained his 
early religious sensitiveness he had little 
intellectual sympathy with the steady 
__ trend of Hutton’s mind towards orthodoxy. 


There was a distinctly mystical strain 
in his character. ‘“‘ There certainly are 
kinds of truths,” he wrote, ‘‘ borne in as it 
were instinctively on the human intellect, 


most influential on the character and the 


heart, yet hardly capable of stringent 
statement, difficult to limit by an elaborate 
definition.” But these shadowy truths, 
these elusive states of feeling, were never 
allowed to control and dominate his 
thought. Here, probably, he owed a great 
deal to the stimulating influence of Mar- 
tineau. Ina letter to Hutton he discusses 
the origin and authorship of the Gospels 
in a very Suggestive way, which reveals his 
own. inclination to assimilate the study of 
the New Testament to that of other great 
literature. This is in accord with his 
decisive rejection of the textual authority 
of Scripture as positively harmful to 
religion. 

“There is,” he writes, “an intense, 
anxious story-telling impulse in some 
states of society which produces of 
itself wonderful narratives. The authors 
are as unknown as the authors of old 
ballads. Such traditions though in- 
accurate in facts are most sensitive to 
truth of effect, the latter is their canon 
of truth in fact. You are to remember 
that the theory of the historical origin 
of the Gospels is very recent. The old 
theory was that they were written by 
the “Spirit of God.’ I think, or incline 
to think they were composed by intense, 
half-inspired, most affectionate story- 
telling impulse. Of course with this 
sort of view the question of Christ’s 
nature is simple. Any sort of incarna- 
tion requires to be proved by the most 
close positive historical testimony.” 


We hope that we may be forgiven if we 
close this notice on a rather personal note. 
It must always be a matter of pride to 
Tue Inquirer that Bagehot began his 
literary career as a contributor to our 
columns. It was in 1851 that he wrote 
the striking series of letters from Paris 
on the French Cowp d’Htat, in which he 
played the unexpected part of an enthu- 
siastic apologist for Louis Napoleon. Mrs. 
Barrington says that by means of these 
letters he escaped ‘“‘once and for all 
from what was expected of him in Unitarian 
circles,’’ oblivious of the fact that as a 
contributor to the Prospective Review, 
and later as editor of its successor the 
National Review he kept in close touch 
with the intellectual leaders in the Uni- 
tarlan movement and showed his active 
sympathy with two journals, which alike 
in breadth of outlook, in intellectual 
temper, and in their sources of financial 
support had much in common with THE 
InquirER. It is a pity that on these 
matters Mrs. Barrington did not go to 
more reliable sources of information than 
an essay by an American Professor, for it 
has led her into some mistakes and one 
unfortunate fault of taste. She always 
mis-spells our name, “‘ Enquirer ’’ instead 
of “Inquirer.” The name of the Rev. 
John James Tayler appears as. Taylor. 
There is also a reference to him in one of 
Bagehot’s letters, which was certainly 
never meant for publication, and would, 
we feel sure, have been omitted if Mrs. 
Barrington had known enough to realise 
its unfitness. These, however, are slight 
blemishes upon a piece of work which has 


‘his own. business. 


been carried through in a spirit of loyal — 
affection, and considering the difficulties 
incident to imperfect records and fading 
memory with remarkable success. 


a 


A PLEA FOR SOCIAL SANITY. 


Psychology and Social Sanity. By Hugo 
Minsterberg, Litt.D., LL,D. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Tuts may be described not unfairly as 
a volume of lay-sermons, and when the 
professional psychologist mounts the pulpit 
some people will at once tell him to mind 
Those who do not agree 
with some of the views which Professor 
Miinsterberg has expressed in very plain 
language in these essays will probably take 
this line of resistance, but we do not think 
itis valid. Even the psychologist has the 
rights of the average citizen to form 
opinions upon social tendencies and dangers, 
and to advocate them with emotional 
force ; and in some respects his special line 
of research gives him exceptional qualifica- 
tions for doing so. The most important 
and in some respects the most controver-' 
sial essay in the book deals with the subject 
of “‘ Sex Education ” in a spirit of trenchant 
opposition to the new demand for plain and 
outspoken teaching on the subject; but 
any careful reader can see that a large 
amount of close observation lies behind 
these few pages of popular advocacy. 
Professor Miinsterberg’s plea is for tradi- 
tional modesty and reticence as the truest 
safecuards of virtue. Knowledge im- 
parted in the form of lessons in physiology 
may, as he points out, lead quite as easily 
to prudent self-indulgence as to difficult 
self-control. It is refreshing to find a man 
of his scientific training full of old-fashioned 
confidence in the power of religion. 
“Instead of relying on physical conditions, 
on fear of diseases, on merely eugenic 
improvements and on clever reasoning, 
the reform must come from within, must 
be one of education and morality ; must 
be controlled, not by bacteriology, but 
by ethics, must find its strength not from 
horror of skin diseases, but in the reverence 
for the ideal values of humanity.” The 
same spirit of critical hostility to modern 
tendencies, which are often regarded with 
indulgence if not with positive approval, 
is seen in the essay which bears the sig- 
nificant title “The Intellectual Under- 
world.” Professor Miinsterberg is full of 
healthy antagonism to every form of 
quackery which gives a ‘* sham fulfilment 
to the human longing for knowledge and 
truth.” He selects the ugly term “ intel- 
lectual prostitution” for the fashionable 
indulgence in astrology, fortune-telling, 
and magic, and pleads “no spirit of false 
tolerance ought any longer to be permitted, 
when, the treacherous danger has become 
so nation-wide.” It is the conditions of 
American life which he has specially in 
mind, but the evil has spread to an alarm- 
ing extent among ourselves. We agree 
that our habits of easy tolerance ought not 
to make us blind to the fact that it is the 
badge of a decadent culture, which has lost 
its taste for hard thinking, a reversion 
amid the outward splendours of civilisation 
to the lowest forms of superstition. Other 
essays in the volume-deal with “‘ The Mind 
of the Juryman,” “Social Sins in Adver- 
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tising,”’ ‘‘ The Mind of the Investor,” and 
“Society and the Dance.” Even those 
who want to enter many a demurrer to 
Professor Miinsterberg’s opinions will be 
wise to forgive his breezy dogmatism for 
the sake of his success in forcing us to 
think, and helping us to see familiar 
problems from new angles of vision. His 
confidence in the sanity of the slowly 
garnered experience of the race is a form 
of conservatism which must make an 
instant appeal to the religious mind. 


SS 


ELIZABETHAN LiTeRaTURE. By J. M. 
Robertson, M.P. Home University 
Library. London: Wilhams & Nor- 
gate. Is. net. 


Tue Home University Library has pro- 
duced several excellent studies in literature, 
and Mr. Robertson’s volume will take its 
place with the best. It is free alike from 
the controversial tone of the athlete of 
rationalism and the weariness of the over- 
worked politician who has sought relief in 
other tasks. If we may judge from the 
wide and accurate knowledge and the tone 
of enthusiasm in which the book is written, 
Mr. Robertson’s many-sided mind finds 
its highest satisfaction in literature. No 
one in reading these pages could discover 
that its author was not a teacher of his 
subject, except possibly for a tone of fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm in handling familiar 
themes, which seldom survives the first 
years of professional study. His treat- 
ment of the LElizabethans culminates 


necessarily in Shakespeare, but the Shake- | 


spearean interest is not allowed to dominate 
the stage, as though no other writers had 
superlative claims upon our attention in 
their own right. Some of Mr. Robertson’s 
happiest pages are devoted to Sir Philip 
Sidney and Spenser. On the latter he 
avoids the conventional platitudes, which 
obscure the less admirable qualities in his 
character and work. Spenser, he pleads, 
was not a moral force. His social influence 
was hardening rather than otherwise and he 
had little power to enlarge men’s outlook 
on life. «But he gave his countrymen 
of his best, and the gift has ever since been 
cherished. He made for them a manifold 
music ; and to few is it given to render a 
more excellent service.” There are two 
excellent chapters on the development of 
English prose, an art quite as characteristic 
of the 16th century and as significant. for 
the future as lyrical poetry. Considering 
the limitations of space, Mr. Robertson has 
been very successful in avoiding the faults 
of compression so often found in the 
old-fashioned primer and in retaining the 
ease and dignity of his own style. He has 
also been very happy in his selection of 
illustrative quotations. 


ee 


Amonc the announcements of Mr. 
Murray is a new volume by the late Sir 
Alfred Lyall to be called Srupres IN 
LITERATURE AND History. The contents 
will illustrate the author’s varied interest 
in the fields of literature and religion, and 
will include essays on the Life and Speeches 
of Sir Henry Maine, English Letter Writers 
in the XIX. Century, Characteristics of 


Mr. Swinburne’s Poetry, Race and Religion, 


and the State in its relation to Eastern and 
Western Religions. 


Mr. Murray will also publish shortly 
the second volume of THE MAKING OF 
Western Hvurors, by Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher, which takes the narrative down 
to 1,400; anda new and cheaper edition 
of Mrs. Ady’s (Julia Cartwright) IsaBELLA 
D’Este, a study of the Renaissance. 


a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


. Messrs. Constaste & Co. :—Moeredith’s 
Works: Sandra Belloni. 6s. Evan Harring- 
ton. 6s. 


Tuer Linpsry Press :—Plotinus and Modern 
Philosophies of Religion: W. R. Inge. Is. 
net. Francis David: William C. Gannett. 
1s. net. 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co.:—Florence Night- 
ingale to her Nurses. Is. net. 

Messrs. W. H. Smita & Son :—Poems from 
Beyond: by the Author of Nature’s Way. 
Is. net. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—The Future of 
Work: L. G. Chiozza Money. 6s. net. 
Lyra Nigeriae: Adamu. 3s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Wiitiams & NorcatE :—Clement 
of Alexandria: by R. B. Tollinton, B.D. 
2 vols. 21s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Contemporary Review, Cornhill Magazine. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE STICK AND THE MOUNTAIN. 


Do you know that one of the hardest 
things in climbing a mountain is to come 
down again? Doesn’t that sound non- 
sense ? How can it be as hard to come 
down a mountain as it is to climb up ? 
Well, once when I was a little boy I had 
an uncle who lived quite close to some 
splendid big hills. They were stony hills, 
and very steep, and there were walls instead 
of hedges, and rocks instead of trees, so 
that they were hard rocky hills to climb, 
and slippery rough hills to come down. 
We used to enjoy going to stop at my 
uncle’s house, because although he was 
busy himself all day at other work, he 
let us run about where we liked, and he 
only laughed when we tumbled about on 
the hills and hurt ourselves. There wag 
only one hill he warned us about. It 
was no higher than the others, in fact it 
was not quite so high, but it rose straight 
away from the back of my uncle’s house, 
and there was a small precipice just above 
his back garden. He told us that it was 
dangerous because of this precipice ; people 
came running down the little sheep path 
that seemed so easy a way of descent, and 
then when it turned sharp to the left 
just before the edge of the precipice, where 
there was a broken stone wall, they could 
not stop themselves, and turn so easily as 
the sheep could, and there had been one or 
two bad accidents. “‘If-you are going 
to climb it,’’ he used to say, ‘‘ take my 
stick. It has a spike in it, and is very 
useful. It will help you to the top, and if 
when you are coming down again you dig 
it into the ground behind you it will act 
as a brake, and there won’t be any trouble.” 
He showed us the sticks, he had two or 
three, and we thanked him and went out. 


-older ones, with the spike worn down. 


And one day, when we climbed the hill, © 
we took his advice, and his sticks. I had 
the one with the sharp spike, the others had 
We 
found them very useful as we toiled up to 
the top; indeed, I don’t think we should 
have got to the top without them. 

““ But what nonsense it is to say we 
want them on the way down,’’ said my 
fnend. ‘‘ Why, you simply start, and 
the steepness of the hill makes you run 
and you reach the bottom in no time.”’ 

** Yes, and. probably head first,’’ said 
another; ‘‘ my father always says your 
legs take you up, but your stick brings you 
down.’’” : 

T laughed ; it seemed so absurd that you 
should need the same care and effort 
step by step to come down as to climb up. 

My friend ended it all by throwing his 

stick right down the hill. ‘‘ There,’’ said 
he, as it rattled down to the precipice-wall, 
‘Tt can get down by itself; so can I,’’ 
and off he went. 
I followed his example ; it seemed the 
brave thing to do. As boys we had 
curious notions about courage; it never 
seemed brave to be careful and steady 
when the path lay down hill at your feet, 
and it was so easy torun. Only one ofus 
kept his stick, and he was afterwards glad 
that he did. Indeed, it is harder to come 
down than climb up. The hill runs away 
with your feet, and your feet run faster 
than you, and at last you are stumbling, 
panting, slipping, gasping, and looking 
anxiously for a tree to catch hold of, or a 
little green patch on which you can fall. 
But no trees were there, and only hard 
rocks on every side, and the hill got steeper 
and steeper, and the precipice nearer and 
nearer ; the very sheep seemed afraid of us, 
and stood baaing and staring, as we 
sped wildly by. It was the wall that saved 
us in the end, and oh, it was hard and stony. 
We felt the shock of its hard stone front on 
our knees and chests for days; but it 
saved us. Only one of us came down hill 
without hurt, the one who had kept his 
stick. Believe me, you want your stick 
of carefulness and steady perseverance step 
by step more in coming down hill than in 
climbing up. 

Once a little Princess was released from 
a Paris prison, and allowed to go to her 
friends. The Republicans, who had im- 
prisoned her, had executed her father, her 
mother, and her aunt, and her little 
brother had died from the cruelties they 
had practised on him. She was the only 
one left out of the whole family. Her 
uncle, King Louis XVIII., an exile in 
Italy, felt sure that she must hate the 
Republicans as he did, and long for 
revenge. But she had learned from her 
father and her aunt that love is a good 
stick to climb over difficulties with, and 
when the way suddenly opened before her 
and the children down out of the rocky 
trouble time to the happy valley below, 
she knew better than to throw the stick 
away. Though only seventeen, you may 
see that she wrote to her uncle and told 
him that revenge was always a bad tool, 
that love and forgiveness were better, and 
she not only said it but meant it, as we 
see from what she did. 

She could have stayed with her mother’s 
relations in  Vienna—they were the 
Emperor’s family there—and been always 
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rich and comfortable, and sought after and 
spoiled. But when she knew how lonely 


~ her poor old uncle was, and how wretchedly 


unhappy he was in his poverty-stricken 
exile’s home, she gave up the comfortable 
life in Vienna and went to take care of 
him. And once she had taken the step, 
and gone to share his poverty and his 
wanderings, she never looked back or 
regretted it. She was cheery and bright 
and loving every day. There came a 


- time when they were so homeless and poor 


that they were on the borders of Poland 
in a bleak snowstorm, with nowhere to go 
and no money. The King of Prussia had 
refused them permission to pass into his 
dominions, and for a while they knew not 
where to turn. Did she despair? Not at 
all. There is a picture still to be seen, 
showing her as she then was, bright and 
cheerful as ever, tramping bravely through 
the deep snow, the stolid old King Louis 
leaning heavily on her arm. And when 
permission was at last given to them to go 
into Prussia and make a home there, all 
the poor Frenchmen who had followed 
them, hoping to be found homes too, 
were turned back and refused admittance, 
she, hearing their cries for mercy, for they 
were starving, took her necklace from her 
neck and sold it,so that they should have 
food and money to pay fora home. It had 
been her mother’s necklace, and she trea- 
sured it for that reason, but in times of 
great trouble for others even treasures must 
go, and so I like to remember the act of 
this little Princess Royal of France. Her 
life was never as bright and happy, per- 
haps, as is yours, she lived in such troubled 
times ; but I am sure she made it as bright 
and happy as it could be for those about 
her if not for herself, by remembering that 
love is for dark days as well as fair. 
A. H. B. 


MEETINGS AND ~ GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION, 
A STRANGE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


TuE Rev. T. P. Spedding writes :— ~ 

On the suggestion of the Sheffield and 
District Association the Midland Van has 
been spending some weeks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mexboro’ and Bolton. Three 
miles from Bolton is the small town of 
Wath-on Dearne, and here the Mission 
remained a fortnight, the meetings being 
conducted by the Revs. George Pegler 
and George Lansdown. There were large 
audiences every night, and the work was 
splendidly supported by Bolton friends. 
One of the older members of the congre- 
gation there walked over 60 miles in the 
course of the Mission in order to attend 
the meetings; and one weary missioner 
tells how he sat down to supper at twenty 
minutes to one on Sunday morning after 
the long walk back to Bolton and a heated 
and arduous night’s work on the platform. 
Some strong opposition was encountered, 
but the Mission spoke a new word to its 
hearers, and steps are now being taken 


to start a series of regular meetings in 
response to the requests of a large number 
of earnest inquirers. Last week interest- 
ing meetings were conducted by the Rev. 
J. Cyril Flower at Bolton, where the 
little church makes steady progress, and is 
urgently needing more accommodation for 
its constantly increasing Sunday school. 
The congregation is the largest in the 
village; the Sheffield lay-preachers take 
most of the services and the Rev. T. 
Anderson helps with the pastoral work. 

If appearances mean anything there 
should be a fine opportunity at Wath ; 
and it would be worth a great effort on 
the part of the local society to attempt 
some religious provision for the village of 
Highgate, where the Van spent a week 
prior to coming to Wath. Highgate sirely 
stands alone. It has been asserted that 
one or other of the religious bodies is at 
work in every town and village in the 
land; but Highgate seems to have been 
forgotten or ignored. Here is a place of 
nearly three hundred houses with a popu- 
lation which cannot be less than 800. 
But there is no church, chapel, Sunday 
school, institute, hall, society—no single 
agency for the betterment of the people, 
old or young, with the exception of the 
council elementary school, which appears 
never to be used apart from its particular 
purpose. True there is no public-house 
either ; but there is an off-licence house, 
and two working-men’s clubs, which are 
merely drinking shops, open at all hours, 
and a veritable blot on the place. These 
clubs were crowded on the Sunday after- 
noon; men and women were brawling 
in the streets, drink was in evidence 
everywhere; the children swarmed in their 
dirt and the dirt around. When the Van 
was in the place the drink shops discussed 
the fear that a chapel would come 
next; a few men and some mothers 
gathered round; but it was a children’s 
week. They mustered from all the village ; 
they enjoyed Mr. Pipkin’s stories, and 
they followed the missioners as they 
carried their harmonium about the village 
and tried at one street corner and another 
to catch the ears of a few of these heed- 


j less folky Plenty of the mothers pleaded 


that the Mission should start a Sunday- 
school; for no one seemed to think 
Highgate was worth helping. Yes, any- 
body who would come would be welcome, 
if what a few of these mothers said was 
true; and one man was willing to help 
if a school could be started. Better any- 
thing than nothing. He shied a little 
when it turned out that the people who 
were looking round were Unitarians ; 
and perhaps the village had better be left 
to its destitution than that the work 
should be done by people with a name 
like that, even though he knew nothing 
about them or their ideals and beliefs! 
A little talk, however, showed him that 
Unitarianism was not so very dreadful 
after all; and if something can be done 
he will help ‘‘ for thesake of the children.’’ 
What we would like would be to see an 
iron building put up to give our Bolton 
friends, with the help of the Sheffield 
Association, an opprotunity of trying what 
could be done. The workers would be 
forthcoming ; but there is no place to be 
hired except the day school, at the rate 
of nearly £40 a year, whereas for £150, 


at the outside, a building could be put 
up that would answer all immediate 
necessities. The work for the work’s 
sake and for the sake of the children 
would surely be reckoned for righteous- 
ness, and it could be done without any 
regard to the denominational advantage. 
If the Van Mission could get the promise 
of that £150 I believe the Sheffield Associa- 
tion would do the rest. In any case it 
would give them the opportunity they have 
more than once discussed ; and if the task 
could not be undertaken the money would 
not be called for. I shall be glad to 
hear from everybody who would stand 
by us in this matter. 


The South-East Wales Society have 
now taken over the guidance of the newly 
started cause at Tredegar; and are pre- 
pared to do work as well at Abertillery, 
where there is every likelihood of another 
society being formed. Services are to be 
held in the home of one of the sympathisers, 
now that the Van has left this big town of 
over 30,000 inhabitants; and the number 
of people who intimated that they would 
assist 1s considerable. The meetings dur- 
ing a fortnight were conducted by Mr. 
Fred Cottier and the Rev. W. T. Davies 
and Mrs. Davies. Mr. Davies is conducting 
week-night meetings at Tredegar until the 
autumn, and the Sunday services are sup- 
plied by the Welsh Society. The Van 
also spent a week at Brynmawr with Mr. 
Litman as missioner; but very little 
response was elicited. 


The North Wales Van did well at 
Connah’s Quay, where the Rev. E. T. Rus- 
sell was missioner, and there was a very 
large meeting on the Sunday night. The 
Van should then have moved to Flint, but 
in consequence of a strike there and dis- 
turbances in the town, it was taken to 
Holywell, a centre for the miracles of the 
Cathole Church. In this small place 
extraordinary meetings were held, by the 
Rev. J. D. Evans, of Chester, who had the 
advantage of being able to address his 
audience in the vernacular. Night after 
night great audiences assembled, until 
well over a thousand—a third of the 
population—were present on the Sunday. 
The local cinema proprietor had a quiet 
week, and on more than one evening failed 
to get an audience; the interest in the 
Mission for once exceeding that in the 
pictures. The Van has now got into touch 
with the holiday resorts. At Rhyl the 
meetings were conducted by the Rev. 
Horace Short, and were fairly successtul. 
At Colwyn this week the Rev. T. Van Ness 
and the Rev. T. F. Bullock, of Ottawa, 
are responsible for the Mission. Next week 
the Van will be at Llandudno ; on August 
10 at Conway, August 17 Penmaemawr, 
August 24 Bangor, August 31 Carnaryon, 
September 7 Llanfairfechan. 


The London Van has been at Stamford- 
street, where the Rev. W. J. Piggott is 
conducting weekly open-air meetings at 
Webber-street, neat Waterloo Station. 
The Van occupied the same site and very 
satisfactory meetings were held. For the 
past fortnight the time has been divided 
between Forest Gate and Stratford, where 
the Pioneer Preachers are in charge, and 
where weekly meetings have also been held 
during the summer months. Good 
audiences have ruled, and a. few members 
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have been added to the cause. Next. week 
the Van is at New Cross, and on August 10 
at Deptford. 


A BROAD CHURCH CONFERENCE. 

MEETING OF THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION 
AT RIPON. : 

Tus Churchmen’s Union held a four- 
days’ Conference at Ripon at the beginning 
of July. Only slight references to it 
have appeared. in the public press, but 
alike in intrinsic importance and in the 
quality of its papers and discussions 
it surpassed many crowded and well- 
advertised meetings. It has long been 
a reproach to the liberal group in the 
Church of England that it is powerless to 
effect, reform. It exhausts its energies 
in futile protest or critical attack, but 
it has not hitherto succeeded in fusing the 
isolated individuals of which it is com- 
posed into a common movement, with 
definite aims, a power of popular religious 
appeal, and the sense of a prophetic message 
for the age. The recent Conference, which 
it is intended shall be annual, sprang 
largely out of the consciousness of the 
need of corporate action and a common 
witness. It was attended by about one 
hundred clergy and laity includmg Arch- 
deacon Lilley, Canon Foakes-Jackson, 
Canon Glazebrook, Canon Rashdall, Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner, Professor Lake, 
and the Revs. H. Handley, W. Manning, 
and J. M. Thompson. We are indebted 
to our contempory, The Modern Church- 
man for the following impressions of the 
Conference. Our readers may be referred 
to the current number of The Modern 
Churchman for the full text of many of 
the papers and addresses. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


An important step forward was taken 
in the cause of modern churchman- 
ship, when it was decided to hold a Con- 
ference at Ripon of members of the Church- 
men’s Union and those in sympathy with 
its ideals. A Conference among Church- 
men of different degrees of knowledge and 
experience, yet all of whom felt the pressure 
of modern knowledge and ways of thinking, 
and desired to see these employed in the 
service of the Christian religion, has been 
desired for some time past by those who 
realised how much might be learnt from 
such a gathering. 

It appeared, however, to those who 
promoted the Conference that if it were to 
serve the best interests of our cause two 
things were needful. First, there must be 
a considerable amount of common feeling 
and common knowledge among the mem- 
bers of such a Conference. Without 
these the Conference Meetings would he 
rendered fruitless by arid disputations 
and ignorant and unsympathetic criticisms. 
Secondly, the meetings must be to a 
large extent private. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee feeling 
sure that the ideals and utterances of the 
members of the Conference only needed to 
be presented to earnest and thoughtful 
Churchpeople to obtain immediate recog- 
nition and welcome acceptance, desired the 
Press to be admitted to the Conference 
Meetings. On the other hand the majority 
of the Committee knowing that the Press 
could not possibly publish the discussions 


in full, and realising how easily and inno- 
cently compressed reports of enthusiastic 
extempore utterances and intricate argu- 
ments may give entirely wrong impressions, 
which it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to correct afterwards, were opposed to 
publicity. In the light of actual experi- 
ence, we realise the wisdom of this decision. 
With full reports of the Conference speeches 
in our hands, we have decided, as we cannot 
possibly find space to give them in full, to 
give the briefest summary of them. A 
published précis of such discussions can 
give no adequate impression of the influence 
which the speakers exercised. There is a 


moving and convincing power which is} 
due as much to the speaker’s personality | 


as to his actual words, and these in the 
case of an. extemporaneous speaker it is 


practically impossible to reproduce in a. 


synopsis of his speech. It is of no Jittle 
interest to reflect how much of the im- 
pressiveness of the meetings and the assur- 
ance which they gave of the streneth and 
tightness of our cause was produced by 
this magnetic force of the speakers. It is 
in this, rather than in the papers, valuable 
as they are, which we publish in this Con- 
ference Number of The Modern Churchman, 
that the promise of the potency of our 
movement is to be discerned. 

There were none,we believe,who attended 
the Conference who have not come away 
with pleasing recollections of delightful 
social intercourse, amid attractive scenes 
and beautiful weather. But this is not all. 
Many have come away with something 
deeper and more precious. They realise 
now, what perhaps they but very dimly 
perceived before, that the movement with 
which they are connected, and in a sense 
most inadequately represent, is a vastly 
greater and more inspiring thing than they 
had ever dreamed. They feel now that it 
has in it a constructive and poetic power 
which will enable it, if wisely guided, 
to mould the future of the Church. They 
know that those who with the best in- 


tentions would frustrate this movement 


are striving not only blindly but in vain. 
That we have reason to believe was the 


general impression which the Conference 


left on its members, but it left other im- 
pressions besides. It was clear to the 
critical, yet sympathetic, observer that 
the movement is not entirely coherent ; 
that it does not fully comprehend itself 
that there are wide divergencies in the 
views of its members; that it does not 
know how far it is going; that it does not 
see clearly its future or its road. But it 
was equally clear that it knew it was going 
and that it was going to arrive. It might 
not know its road, but it was convinced 
that God knew it. It might not see its 
way clearly, but it was satisfied that God 
should be its Guide. 

The feeling which pervaded the Con- 
ference was one of invincible hope and 
prayerful expectation. Its members felt 
hike men “marching into the dawn’; 


as those about to witness a second Reforma-. 


tion of Christendom. 

Yet with these high hopes was the 
solemn realisation that only fearless truth- 
fulness, spiritual faith, and self-sacrificing 
love could cause the movement to prevail ; 
that great aims mean great pains; that 
not in deserting the Church of our fathers, 
not in weakening or destroying her, but 


‘in. her renovation and inspiration as the 
outcome of sustained corporate effort, — 
resolute, untiring, self-sacrificing, could — 


enduring success be achieved. 

This sense of eager, fearless looking 
forward to and striving after new truth, 
combined with profound and loving rever- 
ence for the past as gathered up for men 
of our race in the history and future of our - 
Church and Nation was well expressed in 
the noble words of Psalm exxil., with 
the recitation of which the Conference 
concluded :— 


O pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
They shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls : 
_ And plenteousness within thy palaces. 


For my brethren and companions’ sakes ; __ 


I will wish thee prosperity. ; 
- Yea, because of the House of the Lord 
our God: 
_ I will seek to do thee good. 


THE SAGAMORE SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Sagamore Beach is a summer resort 
on the northern shore of Cape Cod, and 
here what Dr. Wendte describes in the 
Christian Register as a summer extension 
of the Ford Hall Open Forum movement, 
which is known throughout New England 


and the United States, is held annually. 


Social workers from all parts come together, 
as they do at the Swanwick Summer School 
in England, for mutual consultation, — 
comparison of methods and results, and 
general encouragement, and receive much 
hospitality from Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Coleman, the inspirers of the Conference, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of the 
Christian Endeavour Movement, and other 
philanthropists and reformers who make 
their summer home at Sagamore. Some 
two hundred delegates reported this year 
on the activities of half as many forums, 
representing various nationalities, types, 
and opinions—religious and otherwise—in 


the community. Such subjects as ‘‘ The — 


Race Problem,’’ ‘‘Is Race Antipathy 
Rational 2’? ‘*The American Negro,” 
‘* Race Psychology: the Hindu, Chinese, 
and Japanese,’ and ‘‘ Race Prejudice 
against the Jew,’’ of vital importance to 
Americans, were discussed, and earnest 
appeals were made for the encouragement 
of the spirit of charity, mutual sympathy, 
mutual knowledge and respect. One 
speaker—Professor William Hlliott Griffis 
—provoked a lively debate and much 
opposition by his vehement assertion, not 
only of the equality, but the superiority of 
the Asiatic people, especially the Hindus 
and Japanese, and incidentally the question 
of Asiatic immigration into the United 


| States assumed the chief importance, 


SOCIAL WORKERS IN SWITZERLAND. ~ 
Tue Rev. R. P. Farley, who is spending 
the summer in Switzerland, contributes 
an article on the National Exhibition at 


Berne to the July number of Progress. 


One of the chief features of the Exhibition, 
he says, are the collections dealing with 
social work in the 
whether undertaken by the Confedera- 


tion, the cantons, the great munici- 


<— 
a 


broadest sense, 
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, or private individuals and societies. 
Switzerland,: as elsewhere, it ig 
cognised that exact investigation 
ecede action, and the authorities 
exhibition have secured a collective 
n to which all the existing official 
puteaux of statistics have contributed. 
This is indeed the first systematic 
ition of Swiss towns, and nineteen 
unicipalities contribute officially to a 
ion descriptive of town planning, in 
ch it is possible to see what Swiss 
s have been, what they are, and what 
tis hoped to make them.’’ ‘The statistical 
ide of the exhibition also contains many 
rams and documents furnished by the 
s Association of Labour Exchanges, 
h was founded in 1906. ‘‘ Unem- 
ment insurance has not made great 
_ progress in Switzerland, though a voluntary 

tem has been in existence in Berne 
since 1893, and it is now proposed to 
assist this by a municipal subsidy. Bale, 
since 1909, has had a voluntary system, 
subsidised by the municipality, and Ziirich 
and St. Gall propose to follow its example. 
her forms of insurance have long been 
- securely established in Switzerland. In 
addition to the ordinary voluntary forms 
insurance against death, fire, and other 
risks, some recent developments are worthy 
of notice. In 1911 the Confederation, 
after a referendum vote, passed a law 
providing for a State monopoly of insur- 
ance against accidents and sickness. Some 
cantons provide insurance against fire, 
while Neuchatel has public life insurance. 
In the latter case the cantons compete with 
she private companies for business.’’ 


IEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


‘Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 


ately after the event, and should reach the 
_ editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
- meetings held too late in the week to make 
_ this possible. ; ~ 


_ Billingshurst.—A sale of work was held on 
Tuesday, July 28. Mrs. Alfred Wilson, of 
London, who opened the sale, referred to the 
fact that her grandfather had often ministered 
in the chapel. Many friends were present 
from Horsham and the surrounding district. 
Tea was served in the chapel grounds under 
the superintendence of Mrs. S. Carter, and the 
Rey. V. Moody, of Horsham, gave a selection 
of music on the organ. A substantial sum was 
realised for the chapel funds. 


_ Hastings: Presentation.—Mr. H. G. Proctor, 
who has been a member of the Free Christian 


office of hon. treasurer for more than ten years, 
_ has been presented by the congregation with 
a purse of money and an illuminated address 
in recognition of his faithful services. The 
___ presentation was made by the minister (Rev. 
_. E. Lockett) after the evening service on 
Sunday last. The Rev. Gardner Preston 
(Warwick), a former minister of the church, 
was happily present and addressed the meeting. 
The terms of the address were read by Mr. 
A. M. Elliott, hon. secretary, and Mr. Proctor 
suitably replied. ; 


Ipswich.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
was held on Sunday, July 26, when the services 
were conducted by Mrs. Broadrick, Bridgwater, 
whose husband, the late Rev. T. B. Broadrick, 
was at one time minister of this church. The 


Church for 35 years, and has ably filled the | 


also librarian to the Association. 
of the founders of Unity Church, Gateshead, and 
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school, which was reformed last year through 
the efforts of Miss Robinson, has largely 
inereased, and now numbers 60 scholars. 

London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The monthly 
meeting of the Union on Monday, July 27, 
took the form of a conference, opened by 
the Rev. W. H. Drummond, on the gub- 
ject of <‘Hymns in Public Worship.” Mr. 
Drummond pleaded for more care and thought 
over the selection of hymns than he feared 
was usually given. After a brief glance over 
the history of hymnology, it was pointed out 
that hymns should be judged both by literary 
and by religious standards. Religious poems 
suitable for private reading were not neces- 
sarily good hymns; and there were some 
hymns which some congregations might like 
to sing, but which it-was not good for them 
to like, eg., the cheaply rhetorical hymn with 
the jingling tune. It was also undesirable to 
confine one’s selection to a few personal or 
congregational favourites, thus running good 
hymns to death. Neither should all the hymns 
in a service be in the same key, for then almost 
certainly someone in the congregation would 
find himself unhelped by this most important 
part of the worship. Stress was laid upon the 
value of hymns with historic association, and 
of children’s hymns. An interesting discussion 
followed. 

Newbury.—The 217th anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Meeting House was celebrated 
on Sunday, July 26, when the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond preached morning and evening. 
After the evening service a meeting of the 
congregation was held in the schoolroom 
to consider ways and means for a renovation 
scheme, the chapel being in urgent need of 
decoration and repair. The Rev. Richard 
Newell was in the chair, and Mr. Drummond, 
in the course of a short address, spoke very 
warmly of the success of Mr. Newell’s ministry. 
There was a new spirit of activity and earnest- 
ness, and the congregation that evening 
was the largest he had seen in the chapel. 
He felt that the renovation scheme should 
be taken in hand as soon as possible. It was, 
however, too large for them to attempt without 
some financial help, which he hoped would be 
forthcoming after they had done their best to 
help themselves. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. John Duncan Donald, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in his 45th year. He 
died in a private nursing home in that city as 
the result of an operation for appendicitis. 
He was a native of Cumnock, in Ayrshire, and a 
younger son of Mr. Robert Donald, a very old 
and valued servant on the Boswell estate. 
Mr. Donald was an apprentice to an ironmonger 
in his native town, and subsequently removed 
to Glasgow to join the staff of Messrs. Edgar 
& Crerar, Ltd., in whose service he remained 
until his death. After a few years he was 
transferred to° Newcastle-upon-Tyne as the 
representative of the firm in that district. He 
had entire control of the Newcastle works, and 
also served on the board of directors. Soon 
after his settlement at Newcastle he came 
under the influence of the late Rev. Frank 
Walters, and very soon began to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the denomination, 
becoming an effective lay preacher, As a 
lecturer Mr, Donald was also in great request. 
He was for many years financial secretary to 
the Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association, an office which he filled 
with great success. For several years he was 
He was one 


attended both services for a number of years, 
walking over 12 miles every Sunday. He 
leaves a widow and a young son and daughter 
to mourn his early death. The funeral took 
place at St. Andrew’s- cemetery, Newcastle, 
and was conducted by the Rev. Alfred Hall. 
Among those present were Mr. Donald’s two 
children, father and brother, the Rev. Lucking 
Tavener, who had travelled from Aberdeen, 
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and the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, who took part 
in the service. 

York.—A very successful garden party 
in aid of funds for a new organ was held 
at St. Paul’s Park, York, on Wednesday last. 
In the course of the evening competitions 
in tennis, croquet, bowls, balloon race, hat 
trimming, &c., attracted a number of en- 
thusiastic participants. At a recent con- 
gregational meeting at St. Saviourgate Chapel, 
the committee appointed to investigate matters 
in connection with a new hymn book presented 
their report, and recommended the compila- 
tion of a new book. Last Sunday evening the 
minister concluded a series of addresses on 
the ‘‘ Hard Sayings of Jesus,’’ and presided 
over a conference at which the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount were sympathetically 
discussed. The attendance during the summer 
months has been most. satisfactory. The 
chapel will be closed for the annual cleaning 
until August 30. The building of a new vestry 
is in contemplation. 

Yorkshire Ministers’ Union—A meeting of 
the Yorkshire Ministers’ Union was held at 
Mill Hill, Leeds, on Tuesday, July 28. The 
Rey. J. Wain presided over an attendance of 
18 ministers, including the Revs. C. J. Street, 
A. H. Dolphin, and T. Anderson from the 
Sheffield district. The Rev. C. Hargrove 
heartily welcomed three new members into 
the Union, the Revs. J. T. Davis, J. M. Bass, 
and J. Lord. The Rev. J. Wain expressed the 
goodwill and best wishes of the brethren to 
Dr. Thackray, who will soon leave Yorkshire 
for Lancashire. The Rev. W. L. Schroeder 
opened a discussion on ‘* Ministerial Culture,” 
in which many of ‘the brethren joined. In 
response to an invitation from Mr. and Mrs. 
Verity, the ministers went to Highbank, 
Roundhay, where they were entertained. On 
the motion of the Rev. C. Hargrove, seconded 
by the Rev. C. J. Street, a hearty vote of 
thanks was expressed to the host and hostess 
for their generous hospitality, which Mr. 
Verity acknowledged. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


RounpD THE LigHTHOUSE LANTERN. 

The idea of trying to save the lives of 
thousands of migrating birds that are 
attracted by the glare of lighthouse 
lanterns, as moths are attracted by a 
candle, may seem a little fanciful and even 
absurd to those who have not heard of 
the experiments of Mr. Thijsse, the Dutch 
naturalist, or the efforts of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds to 
preserve these visitors to our shores. Mr. 
Thijsse’s plans for providing resting places 


‘for the birds, which,as he holds, are not killed 


by dashing against the lanterns, but fly 
round them dazed and weary until they 
drop down exhausted, have now been tried 
at St. Catherine’s, in the Isle of Wight, 
and the Caskets, off Alderney. Buird- 
perches and bird-rests have been installed 
in such a way as not to interfere with the 
light, and upon these the bewildered little 
travellers are only too glad to settle until 
daybreak, when they resume their long 
flight with fresh vigour. They are for the 
most part insectivorous, and of economic 
importance to the land. The greater 
number of them are also song-birds. When, 
therefore, many thousands of these are 
destroyed in a single season, it is clear that 
whatever is possible ought to be done to 
save them in our own interests, apart from 
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the natural desire to preserve life for its 
own sake. Those who are interested will 
find further information about this humane 
scheme in the columns of the summer 
number of Bird Notes and News. 


STANDARDISED CIVILISATION. 

Visitors from the old countries travelling 
through Americ. soon discover that, 
although there is almost as much variety 
in the scenery as there is in Europe, the 
cities are terribly alike, and there is an 
extraordinary sameness about the dress, 
occupations, and habits of their inhabitants 
which seems all the more curious when 
we remember how many nationalities 
have contributed to the vast population. 
Perhaps the sameness is only superficial, 
and certainly there is no lack of individuality 
among American men and women. But 
a correspondent from Washington writing 
to the Times is probably quite correct 
in attributing the love of travelling in 
European countries, which infects them 
all, less to a genuine love of what is old 
and picturesque than to the desire to 
escape from the monotony of American 
civilisation. This monotony is by no 
means the result of stagnation, but of 
large-scale production and _ progressive 
efficiency re-acting upon a people who 
care very little about the traditional way 
of doing things and a great deal about 
the effective and easy way. The national 
characteristics of those of other races 
who adopt the United States as their 
home tend to be obliterated in a- most 
extraordinary way in the second and 
third generation, and it is America’s 
proud boast that she not only ‘‘ absorbs ”’ 
them, but fires them with her own ideals 
to such an extent that they very shortly 
become more proud of being called her 
citizens than of any other distinction. 
All this may seem to increase the tendency 
to standardisation, but we may be con- 
soled by the thought that a new race is 
said to be springing up of quite a different 
type to the American even of to-day, 
a race with larger ideals, more attractive 
personalities, and finer physique, from 
which much may be expected in the future. 
It should be remembered, also, that modern 
commercialism tends to produce a deadly 
sameness of character and interests— 
to say nothing of social problems—in every 
large city in the world. We shall all 
suffer from it soon if the race for wealth 
goes on unchecked. 


THE RECOVERY oF PAPYRI. 


We are indebted to the Times for an 
excellent report of Mr. Johnson’s recent 
lecture on the recovery of papyri in Egypt 
in Connection with the exhibition of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund... The 
earliest Greek papyrus they had found 
was & marriage contract of the date 
311-310 B.c., and the latest dated 
from 710 A.D. There were various methods 
of obtaining papyri. They were found in 
rubbish mounds pure and simple which 
covered in buildings. They were found 
in buildings which were partly filled up 
with rubbish, and they were also 
found in buildings which. had never 
been used ag places for rubbish but 
which had simply collapsed. . Some 
valuable discoveries had been made in 


cemeteries, since it was often the custom 
to bury with the dead copies of the works 
of their favourite authors. It was in this 
way that the Bodley Homer was discovered. 
It was the custom of the Egyptians im 
early times to convert the dead body 
into a kind of portrait statue, but in the 
Ptolemaic age more attention was paid to 
the decorations of the coverings of the 
corpse. Of these there were five sections, 
and at first only cloth was-used. In the 
third century before Christ, however, it 
became the custom to use strips of papyrus 
for the purpose. Several strips of used 
papyrus were glued together, and a solid 
surface was obtained to receive the paint, 
They had been able to remove the paint. 
and had revealed the writing underneath. 
By that means they had recovered valuable 
additions to the history and literature of 
the country. The earliest complete papy- 
rus recovered by this method was a 
contract for the sale of wheat dated 
300 n.c. The latest belonged to the time 
of Augustus. 
* * 

One of the most interesting items at 
the exhibition, which is being held in the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
is a parchment bearing a fragment of Theo- 
critus, which was fully described in the 
Times a couple of months ago. There are 
many other MSS., which cover a very wide 
area of subjects. There is, for example, 
a fragment some 3 in. square inscribed 
with some lines from the Second Epistle 
of St. John; this is, with the exception of 
that in the Vatican, the oldest of such 
MSS. known to exist. Close by it may be 
seen an extract from the symposium of 
Xenophon belonging to the third century, 
and a page from a medical work by Hippo- 
crates, and a therapeutic medical charm 
of the sixth century. There are pages, 
too, from the Psalms, from the Book of 
Job, and the Book of Kings. The exhibi- 
tion is also rich in objects throwing light 
upon the domestic life of the early centuries 
in Egypt. There are cotton and woollen 
socks with a toe-division to admit of the 
fastening of the sandal-strap. Beside these 
is shown the full equipment of a shoe- 
maker, and close at hand are bobbins for 
spinning and specimens of sewing and 
embroidery. There are also many relics 
of the nursery, dolls of leather and rag, 
and others in wood with movable legs and 
arms, toy whips and whistles, and carved 
counters for draughts. 


THE QUESTION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


Dr. Josiah Oldfield, President of the 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, explained to a representative of the 
Daily News and Leader recently, that fifty 
years ago the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, realising that crime varied 
in enormity, recommended that according 
to circumstances murder should be classed 
as of the first degree or the second degree, 
and that capital punishment should be 
reserved for crime of the first degree only. 
‘Tt was not an extreme, but, on the 
contrary, a very logical, quiet, scientific 
recommendation on a very important 
matter, and yet in the stress of party 
politics the report has been shelved for 
fifty years in what we are pleased to call 
sensible England.,’’ ‘ 


Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss FE. 

4 Kuineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


AX IDEAL and restful Holiday under 
specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part. of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 14 to 2} guineas weekly.—Send for 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. Massinauam, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. ; 


LADY desires to Let her Furnished 
yi House in North London for August.— 
For terms apply, H., INqurIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ENSLE YDALE.—Board-Residence 
in well-appointed house.—Miss Smiru, 
Low Green House, Thoralby,- Aysgarth, 8.0. 


A tie in this bracing Moor- 

land town to Jet, including two sitting 
and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar- 
THOLOMEW PARKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


RAU GEHEIMRAT BURGER and 


daughter take a few Paying Guests at 
their comfortable home Lorenzstrasse 3, 
Weisser Hirsch bei Dresden. Splendid air, 
near pine forest, easily accessible from Dres- 
den, where they reside in winter. Educational 
facilities.—Further particulars from Miss 
LAURA PESEL, Oak House, Bradford. 


TYPEWRITING. 


\ | ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 

London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, dc. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 
PRICE 1d:., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne. 


‘““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


REAT BARGAIN SALE! Fine 
quality hemstitched and embroidered 
Tray Cloths, beautifully worked, 11$d. each. 
Postage 1d. extra. Summer Irish Linen Sale 
Catalogue Free. Send postcard to-day.— 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ALE OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN! 

Hundreds of bargains. Dainty hem- 
stitched and embroidered Duchess Toilet 
Covers, with 3 Mats, 112d. Postageld. Irish 
Liven Sale Catalogue Free.— Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REENGAGES for Preserving, &e. 

24 Ibs. 9s., 12 Ibs. 5s, Pershore Egg 

Plums, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 lbs. 3s. Carriage paid in 

England and Wales,—F RANK Roscoe, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


AMEN lar TEETH (Old) Bought. 
—We positively pay highest prices in 
the Kingdom, viz.: Up to 3s. per tooth 
pinned on vulcanite ; 7s. per tooth on silver ; 
12s. 6d. per tooth on gold ; 35s, per tooth on 
platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer 
not accepted parcel returred post free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by tke oldest and 
reliable firm.—S. Cann & Co., 694, Market- 
street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. When 
forwarding please mention paper. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 56 pp., 1/- net, postage 2d, 
THE... 


RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
PLOTINUS @ SOME MODERN 
PHILOSOPHIES of RELIGION 


The Essex Hall Lecture, 1914. 
By W. R. INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 


Feap. 8vo, 62 pp., 1/- net, postage 2d. 


FRANCIS DAVID 
Founder and Martyr of 


Unitarianism in Hungary. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed Ake 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. Bowtes, mele 
G. SHRUBSALL, } Directors. 


1 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Siz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
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A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


Now Ready for August. Price One Penny. 
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Our Children’s Own Illustrated Magazine. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CoNTENTS. 
The Golden Windows, 
The Nicest Place in the World. 
The Sunshine Makers. (Pociry.) 


“Summer Holidays are so Jolly!” 
(Full-page Picture.) 


The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. Chapter VIII. 
Young Days’ Guild Work. 

The Kingfisher, 
* Prince.” 

A Child’s Smile. (Pociry.) 

A Tale of a Tease. (Jilustrated.) 

The Goblin Inside. (Pociry.) 
Winifred House (Aunt Amy’s Corner). 
Temperance Ideas. 

Puzzles and Puzzlers: 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


(Full-page Picture.) 
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Among recent Articles are the yollowing :— 


The Practice of the Presence of God. By 
P. PEecuy. August 1. 


Saint or Seer. By Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
July 18 & 25. 


By Rev. H. H. 
July 18. 


By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS, July 11. 


The Religion of the New Democracy. By 
Professor G. Dawes Hicks. July 4. 


By Miss K. F. Purpon. 


A New Type of Christian. 
JOHNSON. 


Joseph Chamberlain. 


Living Green. 


July 4. 

The Decline in Public Worship. By Rev. 
D. W. Rosgson. July 4. 
Our Human Needs To-Day. By Rev. 
LAWRENCE CLARE. June 27. 
The Rending of the Veil, By Rev, ALFRED 
Hatt. June 20. 
The Foundations of Truth. By Rev. J. 
CyriL FLOWER, June 20. 


Any of the above issues can be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 14d. 


Schools. 


—_—~—— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a . 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN Ta.pot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HeaD MIsTREss. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys, 


Sound Education under best conditions of 


health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master, 


ERMAN Y.—BAD KREUZNACH, near 

WIESBADEN, KOnIGSTR. 9. 

Hicgu ScHoon For GIRLS. 

Thorough instruction in German, French, 
and all other subjects of advanced study. 
Practical training, comprising everything 
necessary to superintend a household. In- 
struction in light manual labour, as bookbind- 
ing, plaiting baskets, &c. Best references by 
parents of former pupils.—For particulars and 
reference apply to Mrs, R. Blake, Yeabridge, 
South Petherton, Somerset, and to Mr. Price, 
Leicester Overdale, Letchworth Road.— 
Prospectus by the Head-mistresses, P. KEMPER, 

M. A. Kuntze (University diploma), 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 26 percent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON W.C, 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B,—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


— 


SUNDAY, August 9. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. G. LANspown. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MaurRiIcr ELLiortr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. z 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. ArrHuR S. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basi Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. CHanxK; 
6.30, Mr. F. G. BARRETT-AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. Stmon JonzEs. ¢ 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 am., Miss Amy WirHatt, B.A. No 
evening service during August. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. TuporR JoNnES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. f 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7. Closed during August. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30,~Mr. J. W. 
PETERKEN. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. G. CooPER. : 
Peckham, Avondaloe-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. W. 
T. Conver. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road. 
Closed during August. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. J. W. GALE. : : 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 
Howarp YOUNG. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN; 6.30, Mr. P. CHALK. 
The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W. 
Closed. Services will be resumed on 
September 5. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed. 
Services will be resumed on September 13. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30. Closed 
during August. ; 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mc. 
Victor Fox, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
F,. Mumrorp. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Datta Evans. 


11 


ABBERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. . 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. W. Wuitaker, B.A. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArrHur C. Fox, B.A. 

Brrmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

BiruineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30. Closed. Services 
will be resumed on August 23. i 

BLacksuRn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Biaoxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopzxi1 Smita. 


Bovrnamouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. V. D. Davis. 
BrieHTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 

11 and 7, Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. : 

CHatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. E. CAPLETON. 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s. Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Crirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BEoxuH. 

Dran Row, 10.45. 

ae and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Eprysureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11. 
Closed during August. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Gre Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemina VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGgar Lockett. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEIcestER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. STEPHENSON. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELu. 

LiscaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. Parry. 
LiverpooLt, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LivERPoo.L, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Mortimmr Rowe, B.A. 

LiverPoou, Ullet-road, Sefton - park, 11, 
Rey. R. F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpcErs, B.A. 

Marstons, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. Dougias Watmstry, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. H. Jonnson, B.A. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 and 
August 9 and 16, 

MAncuEsTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Sratry. 

NEwoasttz-on-Tynu, near Free Library. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hat. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppis. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Ruvpour Davis, B.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

SoarBorovues, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. ©. J. 
Street, M.A.; 6.30, Mr. J. W. Jonnus. 

SipmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkxzs. 

SoutTHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAn, 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

Tounsripee Weis, Dupizy Instirours. 
Closed. Services resumed October 4, 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grango-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. CHARLES Rormr, B.A, 


6.30. Closed 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Batmrorrn. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrup Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Suncxarre, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


MARRIAGE. 


FoRDHAM—WEIGALL.—On August 4, at St. 


Margaret’s, Westminster, by the Rey, 
Geoffrey Gordon, Sir George Fordham, of 
Odsey, Cambs., to Ethel Maud Elizabeth 
be iced of Redlands Grange, Ashwell, 

erts. 


Weigall, B.N. : 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—— 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 
and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &¢c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


\ \ JAN TED, by lady of experience, . 


position as Housekeeper. Thoroughly 
understands management of house and sger- 
vants ; or as Companion-Chaperon, successful 
posts held as both. Has also experience sick 
nursing. Highest references— Zero, In- 
QUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


{UPERIOR NURSE WANTED. 


}J Two children and infant. Good salary ; 
highest references.—Apply by letter to Mrs. 
Haroip Pearson, 11, Burgess Hill, Finchley- 
road, Hampstead. é eee 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


ahs COMMITTEE of Tunbridge 
Wells Unitarian Church invite the help, 
during the absence of their Pastor, of a Minis- 
ter or other friend to conduct Service for 
several months commencing Sunday,October 4, 
evening only, or morning and evening. Small 
honorarium. — Kindly address, Miss Ringe, 
a House, Hungershall Park, Tunbridge 
ells. ; : 


The Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER... Soe pet Ue 
Per HAtr-YEAR... peek leery en tea 5 
Per YEAR... we ie eer OO 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subseriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 3 

Readers who experience difficulty in 

obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 

greatly oblige by communicating with 

the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.c. - 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
£8. d. 

PER PAGE es i O~ O20 
HALF PaGE nah (aes fee alt al) 
Per CoLUMN ae ion 2 OS 
IncH IN COLUMN ae in 20-236 
Front Pacge—IncHIN Cotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must — 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. ; 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear — 


the same week, 


widow of Commander Stewart 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir will always be a proud memory with | — 


us that we have tried to take our full 
share in the movement for peace between 
England and Germany. We have done 
our best for some years to give publicity 
to the proceedings and manifestoes of the 
Anglo-German Friendship Committee. We 
have set our face as flint against the cam- 
paign of enmity and dark suspicion which 
has been supported by a certain section of 
the press. It has been with us a matter 
of deep conviction, a natural expression of 
one of the elementary principles of our 
religion. At this moment, when our 
dearest hopes have suffered defeat, we are 
undismayed. We still believe in the cause 
and principles of peace, because nothing 
which this world has to offer seems so 
good to us as the kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace. 
* * * 

THE crisis which has ended in war came 
upon us so suddenly in the midst of the 
holiday season that it was difficult to 
mobilise the forces of peace for effective 
expression before it was too late. Still, 
an extraordinary amount of work was 
done, and it became evident that anything 


in the way of a war policy, advocated by a 


certain section of the press, would meet 
with stern opposition not only from the 
mass of organised labour, but from every 
section of the people. This opposition 


was growing steadily in volume, and re- 


presented much that is at once ablest. and 


most admirable in the national mind and 
character, when Germany tcok the fatal 
step of first trying to seduce Belgium 


|from her neutrality and then invading 


her territory, in flagrant defiance of the 
rights of nations, when Belgium met her 
demand with a courageous refusal. 


Ws * * 


Ir was this capital blunder on the part of 
the military dictatorship of Germany which 
suddenly reduced all the pleadings of the 
peacemaker to silence. Many people who 
remained. “unconvinced by Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech felt themselves with infinite 
regret unable to say any more when 
Belgium wa s openly attacked. Apart from 
our treaty obligations, all our traditional 
instincts to defend the freedom and inde- 
pendence of small nationalities were in- 


|stantly on the alert. And something 


more impalpable but not less precious 
seemed:also to be at stake: we mean, the 
code of international honour, the sanctity 
of common undertakings publicly accepted 
in the sight of the world. If these are to 
be violated with impunity the whole fabric 
of international law will come tumbling 
about our ears, and Euwopean civilisation 
would be reduced to a system of bri- 
gandage. We have no desire to put jor- 
ward this position dogmatically, but we 
think it represents the saddening thoughts 
which have filled the minds of many of 
the best friends of peace during the last 
iew days. 
Nee Ne 

On this point it is worth while te quote 

the opinion of Professor J. H. Morgan, one 


of the ablest apd most enlightened authori- 


ties on questions of international law, 


It is contained in an article on the. neu- 


trality of Belgium which he contributed 
to the Westminster Gazette on Tuesday. 


Belgium, he writes, is not in the posi- 
tion of an ordinary State. In interna- 
tional law a State has neither the right 
nor the duty to remain neutral. Any 
State may attack her or she may attack 
any State. But a neutralised State in 
return for undertaking the duty of 
remaining neutral acquires the right to 
have her neutrality respected, She 
becomes, as Belgium and Switzerland 
have become, the ward of Europe... 
She has a right to be left alone, and she 
has corresponding duties. It is her 
-duty to forbid, nay, to resist, any 
attempt to use her territory as a basis 
for operations against. any Power or to 
use it as a means of passage for a belli- 
gerent force. Her neutrality does not 
admit of qualification, and, indeed, 
the whole tendency of international 
law is to reject all qualification of the 
meaning of neutrality; there is no 
such thing as “friendly ” or “ benevo- 
lent”? or impartial neutrality. The 
Hague Convention No. 5 of 1907 on the 
duties of neutrals in war upon land lays 
it down explicitly that not only is “ the 
territory of neutral Powers inviolable ” 
(Article I.) ; but also, “ Belligerents are 
forbidden to move troops or convoys 
of either munitions of war or supplies 
across the territory of a neutral Power.” 
To that Convention Germany was a 
signatory! Germany’s demand is as 
cruel as it is unjust, because for Belgium 
to comply with it would mean that 
France would thereby be given a casus 
bell2 against her, and, to quote the words 
of one of our greatest international 
lawyers: “If the respect due to our 
neutral territory was violated by one 

_ party, it would soon provoke similar 
. treatment from the other, with the 
result that: what was neutral ground ~ 
would soon become the theatre of war.” 
The right of a country so placed to 
resist any such violation is expressly 
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recognised in the Hague Convention 

(Article X.): “The fact of a neutral 

Power resisting, even by force, attempts 

to violate its territory cannot be regarded 

as a hostile act.’’ 
* % * : 

SELDOM if ever has there been a war 
with so little popular enthusiasm behind 
it. Everywhere all over Europe people 
are asking what it is all about, and find 
themselves quite incapable of feeling 
enmity against the nation with which they 
happen to be at war. In this respect it 
is one of the strangest and most maddening 
wars in history. But there is this one ray 
of hope about the situation. The war 
may be of short duration. The mass of 
the people cannot be dragooned into any 
prolonged acquiescence in a military 
dictatorship for which they have no genuine 
enthusiasm. And when the war is over 
nothing is likely to be as it was before. 
It may be the bitter death struggle, 
costing us all incalculable treasure in 
blood and tears, of the old order whose 
effete devotion to military ambitions 
and dynastic interests is making its last 
stand against the new forces, which it 
hates but can no longer resist. The 
nations are not likely to go to war again 
in obedience to the formula of the balance 
of power, about which Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
with his wide historical knowledge advises 
‘“a wholesome agnosticism,’ and we 
ourselves along with the other. countries 
of Europe may awaken to clearer and more 
honest relationships, without the traditional 
secretiveness and the practical divorce 
between popular government and foreign 
policy, which at present is a source of 
‘unhealthy dualism in the state. 

* D * 

Tue resignation of Lord Morley and 
Mr. John Burns from the Cabinet is a 
matter for very deep regret, and it ought 
not to be passed over even at this time of 
grave absorption in other matters without 
a warm tribute of gratitude for public 
services of no common order. Mr. John 
Burns has shown himself an administrator 


of great independence of mind, and neither | 


the House of Commons nor high official 
position has been able to tarnish his 
bluff straightforwardness of _ character. 
To Lord Morley our debt is too manifold 
to be summed up in a few words. A 
man of genius in more than one depart- 
ment, he has left a permanent impress on 
his t'me. At the present moment we 
think of him as we heard him before the 
outbreak of the South African war in 
the St. James’s Hall in Manchester, plead- 
ing with passionate conviction for peace. 
His resignation in obedience to a high 
sense of public duty is in harmony with a 
great career and a still greater character. 
Bed = ag oo Mati 

Boru Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns 
are men of strong and sober judgment, 
and no one will imagine that they have 


é 


acted, as sometimes happens in the case of 


smaller men, in a temper of moody dis-} 


appointment or injured pride because they 


Hcould not get their own way. For this 


reason we hope that even those who are 
least inclined to agree with them will pay 
a tribute of admiration to their patriotism 
and courage, for it requires courage of no 
common order to. withstand the popular 
voice and the earnest pleadings of friends 
at a time of crisis ; and there is a type of 
patriotism, so deep and pure, that 1t 
regards any violation of conscience as an 
injury inflicted upon the soul of the nation. 
We could not make a greater mistake than 
to suppose that the need of union means 
that we are to surrender all independence 
of judgment and simply to think as we are 
told to think. We must suppress all em- 
barrassing and unprofitable discussions, 
and give no rein to the merely captious 
spirit. But we must still bring public 
affairs before the living tribunal of con- 
science. That is an essential condition of 
national’ well-being. It is an inestimable 
moral benefit to the country as a whole 
that we still have the Quaker protest in our 
midst, and that it was so ably represented 
in the House of Commons the other night 
by the speech of Mr. T. Edmund Harvey, 
with its restrained quietness of manner, 
and its firm appeal to principles of conduct 
which do not alter in the dark and evil day. 


* * * 


A Great Women’s Meeting was held in 
the Kingsway Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Originally summoned in the interests of 
British neutrality, the rapid movement of 
events led inevitably to some change in 
its tone, but its international character 
bore splendid witness to the solidarity of 
the women’s movement in its opposition 
to war. Mrs. Fawcett was in the chair, and 
on the motion of Mrs: Creighton, represent- 
ing the National Union of Women Workers, 
the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously :— 


In this terrible hour, when the out- 
break of war in Europe is depending on 
decisions which women have no direct 
power to shape, this meeting of women, 
held under the joint auspices of many 
women’s organisations, yet desire to face 
their responsibilities as citizens in deal- 
ing with the situation which has been 
brought about by the present crisis. 

They deplore the abandonment of 
peaceful negotiations, the failure to 
settle the present international differ- 
ences by conciliation or arbitration, and 
the outbreak of war in Europe as an un- 
paralleled disaster. 

Women find themselves in the position 
of seeing all they most reverence and 
treasure, the home, the family, the race, 
subjected to irreparable injury, which 
they are powerless to avert. In addi- 
tion to all the horrors of slaughter, 
women are to see their countries im- 
poverished, their homes broken up, their 
children and their friends dying of 
starvation and disease. 


Whatever its result, the conflict will 
leave mankind the poorer, will set back 
civilisation, and will be a powerful check 
to the amelioration of the condition of © 
the masses of the people on which the 
real welfare of nations depends. 

The women here assembled call upon 
the Governments of their several coun- 
triés to support every effort made to 
restore peace, and-urge all Governments 
not yet involved to work unceasingly 
towards a settlement, not by force, but 
by reason, that by their united efforts 
the war may be speedily brought to an 
end. 


Subsequently, on the motion of Miss Mary 
Macarthur, the following resolution was 
algo carried :— 

That this meeting urges women’s 
societies to use their organisations for the 
help of those who will be the sufferers 
from the economic and industrial dislo- 
cation caused by the European war. 

: % * * 


WE print elsewhere an article from the 
pen of the Rey. V. D. Davis describing the 
Peace Conference of Christian Churches at 
Constance last Saturday and Sunday. It 
was a brave adventure on the part of the 
English members of the Conference to go 
at all, and their hurried journey home was 
only made possible by the intervention of 
the noble-hearted Dowager Duchess of 
Baden, an aunt of the German Emperor, 
who has'taken a deep personal interest in 
the movement from the beginning. The 
following resolution was passed by the 
Conference:— : 

The Conference of members of Chris- 
tian Churches, representing twelve coun- 
tries and thirty confessions, assembled 
at Constance to promote friendly rela- 
tions between nations, solemnly appeals 
to Christian rulers to avert a war between 
millions of men amongst whom friend- 
ship and common interests have been 
steadily growing, and thereby to save 
from disaster Christian civilisation and 
assert the power of the Christian spirit 
in human affairs. 

We salute the brave band of idealists at 
Constance with reverence and gratitude. 
He Be PES ae ; 

Jean-Lion Jauris has fallen a victim 
to an assassin in Paris, the first martyr to 
the military fever in Europe ; and the war 
is not likely to claim as a victim any man 
of wider influence or more distinguished 
gifts. He was a dedicated apostle of peace ; 
a Socialist whose socialism meant the un- 
selfish service of his fellows; an orator of 
European reputation. We cannot refrain 
from quoting the noble tribute to his 
memory which has been sent to the 
Manchester Guardian by M. Anatole 
France: ‘I say it with mingled pride and 
sorrow—he was my friend. I knew him 
in his most intimate moments. Greatman 
as he was, he was simple and warm-hearted 
in his private relations. He was the very 
embodiment of sweetness and kindness ; 
of all the gifts with which nature had 
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endowed this superman, that of loving 
was perhaps the one that he used in the 
fullest measure. Ihave heard that mighty 
voice, whose clear and terrible echoes 
resounded through the world, become, in 
speaking to a friend, tender and caressing. 
His learning was sure and profound. It 
extended beyond the limits, wide as they 
are, of social questions, to the whole field 
of the intellect.” 
eee ie ae 

“T suauy be forgiven,’ M. France con- 
tinues, “for recalling a day during the 
Dreyfus affair when we were with Jaurés 
in the lobby of the Palais de Justice. After 
giving us a comprehensive and profound 
epitome of that case, which was troubling 
every conscience, he quoted some of the 
finest lines from the poets of the Louis 
XIII. period and commented upon them 
with exquisite taste. Less than a month 
ago I went to see himat his house at Passy, 
so modest, ay, so poor, and yet so glorious, 
I found him reading a tragedy of Euripides 
in the original. His mighty intellect found 
relaxation in turning from one study to 
another, and rested from one task only to 
take up a new one. Serene in the posses- 
sion of a pure conscience, pursued by 
terrible hatred and made the target of 
murderous calumnies, he hated none. My 
heart is too full for speech, I can but stam- 
mer. My grief chokes my utterance, 
Never to see him again—that great heart, 
that mighty genius, that noble personality, 
I offer with respectful tenderness my pro- 
found sympathy to his widow, his children, 
his friends, his colleagues, and to the great 
Socialist. party for whom he still lives.” 

ie Oe 

Ir is with sincere pleasure that we are 
able to announce the acceptance by the 
Rey. W. E. Orchard of the invitation given 
to him by the congregation of the King’s 
Weigh House Church. Dr. Orchard has 
been marked out for a considerable time for 
a position from which he can exert a wider 
influence than is open to him as minister 
of a church in a rather remote London 
suburb. He may be described as a con- 
structive liberal in religion in the best 
sense of the word. A scholar of ripe 
attainments, his interest in religious ques- 
tions is spiritual rather than intellectual, 
and denominational barriers mean little 
to him compared with the realities of faith 
and their application to modern needs. 
As a preacher he has retained the best 
elements of the evangelical tradition, with 
its imaginative insight into the depths of 
Christian experience and its power of 
personal appeal to the needs of the in- 
dividual soul. From the pulpit of the 
King’s Weigh House Church, with its 
fine traditions and its central position, 
he will have an opportunity of speaking 
to the conscience and heart of London in 
words which we are sure will compel 
attention. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
ee 
Ts it all a 


nightmare from which we shall awaken 
in the sweet light of the dawn? How 


~ Has the world gone mad ? 


often these thoughts have coursed through 
No, 
we say to ourselves continually, it is grim 


the mind during the last few days. 


reality, the grimmest reality we have 
known in our lives, till the stern fact’ is 
beaten into our brains. But it has come 
upon us with such overwhelming sudden- 
ness that for the moment the power of 
thinking is numbed. Why, it was only the 
other day that we were chatting with 
German and French acquaintances at a 
mountain hotel in Switzerland, feeling 
once again the pleasure of those interna- 
tional relationships which have grown 
more intimate and natural every year. 
On our way home we came in leisurely 
Not a 
suspicion of trouble darkened the horizon. 
Rheims was gay with a light-hearted 
throng celebrating the festival of the 
Republic, while the great church brooded 
over the town in the peace of the summer 
night. At Laon we strolled along the 
ramparts and read the story of her mili- 
tary importance in the past, feeling in 
the security of the moment that such 
Were 
Are we awake and 
in full possession of our senses now ? 

What can we say to these things? At 
the moment it would be worse than useless 


holiday mood through France. 


things could never happen again. 
we dreaming then ? 


to spend time in discussing the question, 
who is chiefly to blame. We are face to 
face with grave national peril, and we must 
meet it without the weakening influence of 
divided counsels. History will make a 
stern inquisition into the causes which have 
suddenly paralysed the life of Europe and 
plunged it into the horrors of war. But 
that day is not yet. What we have to 
consider now is how we shall live worthily 
through the coming weeks, which are 
likely to test us as most of us have never 
been tested before. 

Most of our readers belong to a group of 
people who have been marked in the past 
by a close alliance between faith and charac- 
ter, by firm loyalty to principle in face 
of hardship and persecution, by simplicity 
in the daily habits of life, and by a temper 
of quiet generosity for the world’s need. 
These are qualities which we have in- 
herited from our ancestors. They are 
bred in our blood and bone, though their 


influence may have grown a little faint 
in days of prosperity and ease. We can 
be nobly faithful to them now. As the 
war in which we are engaged goes on with 
its quick alternations of hope and fear, 
it may be of success and defeat, strong 
feelings are likely to be aroused and the 
spirit of hatred may take possession of 
many hearts. Let it be ours never to for- 
sake the holy tasks of the peacemaker. 
At present there is no element of popular 
dislike between nation and nation in this 
most unpopular war. We can do much to 
keep it so by setting our faces with courage 
against everything which savours of the 
Jingo spirit, whether in. the press, in 
conversation, or in our own hearts. At 
the beginning of the terrible ordeal, for 
which the rulers and not the nations of 
Europe are responsible, we would assure 
the German people that we are innocent 
of any feeling but those of cordial friend- 
ship. The Editor of this paper studied 
at a German University; he has enjoyed 
the hospitality of German homes ; he has 
many German friends; and the spiritual 
influences of Germany, its poetry and its 
idealism, have entered into the very tex- 
ture of his mind. He is only one among ~ 
many. How should we belie our own past 
or turn our back upon some of the happiest 
experiences of our own lives? We can do 
much to keep the spirit of a good under- 
standing alive in days when it will be 
sorely tried, when the path of the peace- 
maker will be a hard one to tread amid 
the hot passions which are engendered 
by the fortunes of war. 

And there will also be need of courage of 
another kind. This war will probably 
bring overwhelming disaster to thousands 
of homes. Poverty will stalk through the 
land, and it will be no respecter of persons. 
We may have to meet want and suffering 
for ourselves and those dear to us in ways 
which even a week ago it seemed impossible 
to contemplate. There is no need for 
panic, but we ought to brace our hearts to 
meet misfortune with quiet dignity, and 
try to think more of others than of our- 
Upon all of us who have been 
accustomed to live in anything approaching 
to affluence there is the duty to simplify 
our mode of living without delay, to reduce 
our expenditure to what is necessary, and 
to be more than content to do so because 
it will enable us to spare all the more for © 
those who are worse off than ourselves, 
Our vast industrial population will be hit 
the hardest ; they will suffer most terribly. 
We must live as far as possible a common 
life with them, bearing as much of the 


selves. 
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burden as we can, helping and sharing to the 
uttermost. 

But with this thought of life stripped 
bare by misfortune, there comes this other— 
of the citadel of the soul which no calamity 
can touch. It is the one thought of joy 
and exultation in this welter of blind 
human passion. Ifin the day of prosperity 
alone we have faith in God we are of all 
men the most miserable. But it is not so. 
Have not some of us talked with our own 
hearts in the night watches, and found our- 
selves thrown back as perhaps never 
before upon the love of God and the help 
of Jesus Christ. Only let the strain be 
severe enough and the Christian knows 
with strong personal assurance that faith 
And so we 
venture to give our readers this advice, 


will not drag at its anchor. 


which we shall try humbly to follow our- 
Trust in Gop. Read your Bible 
as well as the newspaper. Give your- 
Nourish your hearts on 
Be 


strong and of a good courage, knowing this, 


selves. 


selves to prayer. 
the hopes and promises of the Gospel. 


that whatever disasters may befall us 
outwardly Gop is still able to keep the 
hearts of his faithful people in the fellow- 
ship of immortal love and the pence of 
JESUS CHRIST. 


Good Choughts for Evil 
Times, 
hk 
NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

‘“Facw nation, discriminated by its 
individuality from all the rest, forms a 
separate organism, and lives a distinct 
life, and expressing its unity in some 
sovereign head, the symbol and embodi- 
ment of its being, claims and takes its 
place among the administrators of this 
world and the agents of history. It thus 
becomes invested with all the attributes 
of a Person; responsible 
possessing indefeasible rights ; 


performing 
actions ; 
making binding engagements; animated 
by a common consciousness ; maintaining 
its identity from age to age, and gifted 
with indefinite life. To give intenser 
expression to this undying personality 
of the State, and cover over the very 
semblance of interruption, most nations 
have symbolised their life by hereditary 
Servants, as the nearest approach to per- 
petuity of aspect and of will. Those who 
cannot conceive of a person apart from 
the corporeal shape of a man may be 
inclined to treat this doctrine of the per- 
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sonality of the State as a mere legal 
fiction; yet without it they cannot 
advance a step in describing the simplest 
historic realities. When they say « Eng- 
land did this,’ or «France pledged, her- 
self to that,’ they mean neither the soil, 
the living inhabitants, nor the men in 
power, of these countries; for the first 
is not an agent, and the others will pass 
away, yet the act and pledge be visited on 
fresh generations. This moral continuity 
of a State, whereby without offence to 
justice the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children, and retribution strides by 
centuries yet finds the delinquent out 
at last, has in it something more than 
you can explain and justify by any mere 
individualism; it implies a_ collective 
life and collective accountability, distinct 
from the cycle of private experience ; 
a law between whose pulsations guilty 
generations may escape, but whose solemn 
throb is felt through history.- To me, I 
confess, there is something very mysterious 
nor can I 
persuade myself that it is a mere fiction 
of human thought. ‘Certain it is that God’s 
government goes by it, and it is hard to 
think that He would conform Himself in His 
facts to our empty tricks of abstraction. 
He treats a nation as if it were a person, 
calling it to account as identical when not 
a creature in it remains the same; crowd- 
ing it with recompense when the heroes 
that made it have made way for degenerate 
heirs. If God acts upon a fiction, who 
will tell me what is real 2 


in this personality of nations ; 


“On what terms then are national] 
personalities to subsist side by side, and 
adjust their lodgment on this earth 2 
All are alike amenable to the universal 
moral law, and bound to act wholly 
within the limits of justice and veracity. 
This is a condition into which everything 
human, every will, individual or collective, 
is born, and from which no social partner- 
ship, no plea of polity, will enable it to 
escape. The doctrine that truth, honour, 
and magnanimity are good only for 
private life, and have no place in the 
that self-interest 
is the single aim, and chicanery and violence 
the allowable means of action in the State ; 
that history can be summoned before no 
moral tribunal, but must have a character 
of its own entitled to brand the noble 
and justify the guilty, is the creed, however 
common, of a shameless atheism which 
believes in force and ends in tyranny, 


intercourse of nations ; 


| Between State and State, as between 
person and person, the right and true 
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has eternal obligation, which no human 
vote created, and no human yote annuls. 
It is in vain that men in their lax tolerance 
and affected wisdom pretend to slur a 
canonise mendacioug 


crime or 


God abides the same, and only 


public 
promises ; 
waits to show Himself inexorably just; 
the false race withers from the root, and 
proves to be no perennial in the field ~ 
ofsbane? 372) ~ 
JAMES MARTINEAU, 


(From National_Duties and other Sermons. 


Tue flags of war like storm birds fly, © 
The charging trumpets blow ; 

Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 

No earthquake strives below. — 


And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o’er her bloom and greenness sweeps 
The battle’s breath of hell. 


And still she walks in golden hours, 
Through harvest-happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruit and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 


What mean the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain 
And-yellow locks of corn ? 


Ah! eyes may well be full of tears, a 
And hearts with hate are hot; 

But even-paced come round the years, 

And Nature changes not. 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain ; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war field’s crimson stain. 


Still, in the cannon’s pause we hear 


Her sweet thanksgiving-psalm ; 


Too near to God for doubt or fear, a 
She shares the eternal calm. Be 


She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn; 
For all the tears of blood we sow 
She waits the rich return. 


She sees with clearer eye than ours 

The good of suffering born— 

The hearts that blossom like her flowers 
And ripen like her corn. 

Oh, give to us in times like these 

The vision of her eyes, 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies ! 

Oh, give to us her finer ear! 

Above this stormy din, 

We too would hear the bella of cheer © #5 


Ring peace and freedom in. 
_ WHITTIER. 


O clear- eyed Faith, and Patience, thou 
So calm and strong ! 
Send strength to weakness, teach us how 
The sleepless eyes of God look through 
This night of wrong! = ee 
2 WHITTIER. = 
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W beseech thee, O Lord, be gracious 

to our times; that both national 
quietness and Christian devotion may be 
duly maintained by thy bounty ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


GOD our Father, good beyond all that 

is good, fair beyond all that is fair, in 
whom is calmness and peace; do thou 
“make up the dissensions which divide 
men from each other, and bring us back 
‘into an unity of love, which may bear some 
likeness to thy divine nature. Grant that 
we may be spiritually one, through that. 
peace of thine which maketh all things 
peaceful. Amen. 


[It is our intention to publish a weekly 

. selection of passages, devotional readings 

and prayers, which may help to guide 

religious thought and meditation during 

this time of national anxiety. The Editor 
will be glad to receive suggestions. ] 


without any sense of renouncing what I 


was professionally bound to defend. And 
now, while I think I understand, and 
regard with sympathy the difficulties 
which are felt, I find that they do not 
touch the innermost core of my Christian 
faith. 

The general question to be considered is 
the following : Is it true that in Christianity, 
as presented in the New Testament, “is 
laid down the perfect ideal for all time, 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable’’? Or, in 
words which are sometimes used, is Chris- 
tianity absolute and final? To this ques- 


tion I frankly reply, I do not know. The 


absolute and final hover in the upper air 
to beguile the enthusiasm of philosophers, 
and have little practical bearing. What 
God may have in store for his human 
children twenty, or thirty, or a hundred 
thousand years hence lies entirely beyond 
the range of my calculation; but that 
Christianity presents a: grand ° spiritual 
ideal, which it would be good for the world 
to reach (and, by all means, if possible, to 
surpass) is my firm conviction ; and I will 
even add that we obtain in it revealing 
glimpses of the eternal Spirit, which we 


_| may, indeed, at some future time behold 


jin more glorious vision, but which will 
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OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY | 
CONSIDERED. 
By Dr. James DRUMMOND. 


“Ye are not under law, but under grace,”— 
Romans vi. 14. 

In a recent number of the Hibbert 
Journal there is a deeply interesting 
article, entitled “‘ Some Laymen’s Needs;? 
by Sir Francis Younghusband. It is a 
statement of religious difficulties, which are 
so gently and reverently expressed that 
the perusal of them attracts one’s sympathy 
instead of exciting hostility. While fully 
admitting the reality and the validity of 
the religious consciousness, he is uncertain 
how it ought to be interpreted ; and while 
acknowledging the high moral power of 
Christianity at the time of its inception 
he thinks that in many respects it seems to. 
fall short of the nobler ideals which present 
themselves to the modern mind. These or 
similar difficulties probably affect many 
thoughtful men at the present day, and 
in the hope of affording some little help 
to those who seek for guidance, I propose 
to offer a few reflections on the nature of 
Christianity, and on some of its particular 
precepts. I may claim at least one quali- 
fication which Sir Francis Younghusband 
desires: I am pledged to nothing but 
truth. Christianity is, imdeed, the one. 
great spiritual power which has entered 
into my life ; but I have been always free 
to study its records for myself, and to form 
my own conception of its essential meaning, 
of the truth of its teaching, and of its 
ethical ideals; and I may add that my 
conception of it has undergone profound 
modification in the course of my long"life, 


{never be detected as a deceitful mirage. 
4 Now this acceptance of Christianity as 


adequate, and, in relation to our imme- 
diate outlook, as final, depends on a dis- 
tinctive quality by whch the religion, as 
presented in the New Testament, is 


| characterised. No religion can be final, 
jeven for a comparatively limited period, 


which is set in fixed moulds of thought, or 
offers salvation through a prescribed ritual, 
or the formal observance of definite rules 
of conduct; for these restrictions, being 
necessarily conditioned by time and place, 
and by the fleeting modes of thought and 
knowledge, are sooner or later outgrown. 
Christianity in its origin was not thus 
limited. Among the great religions of the 
world if stands alone, so far as I know, as 
a pure religion of the Spirit. The early 
disciples were ‘“‘ not under law, but under 
grace,” or, in other words, they were not 
subject to an external rule of faith or 
practice, but to the impelling power of 
an. inward Divine life, which had come into 
the world in Jesus Christ, “ the first-born 
among many brethren.” This ‘Spirit of 
Life” may abide when fancied knowledge 
has passed away, and men’s beliefs and 
aims have been raised by advancing 
civilisation to higher levels. The first 
century affords a startling exemplification 
of this truth. It was firmly believed that 
Jesus would return in person from the sky 
during the existing generation, to establish 
the kingdom of God in the world, and sit 
in judgment upon the nations. This hope 
lay deep in the mind of Paul, and pro- 
foundly influenced his Gospel. But the 


generation passed, and the hard facts of 


history shattered the disciples’ expectations, 
One might suppose that Christianity 
could not have survived the crash. But 
it was saved by its spiritual power, that 
inward life which raised men into com- 
munion with God, and filled their hearts 
with trust and love. So it has ever been. 
Tongues cease, prophecies fail, knowledge 
passes away; but faith, hope, and love 
abide. The moral and spiritual impulse 
imparted to the world by Christ’s exalted 


and commanding personality works so 
powerfully in men’s minds that it survives 
the dissolving dreams of their sleepy in- 
telligence, and their imperfect interpreta- 
tions of the world around them, and 
impels them, forgetting the things that 
are behind, to press forward to a nobler 
vision and a purer activity. Thus, to use 
Christ’s own comparison, the Kingdgm of 
God is like a little seed planted in the heart 
of society, growing by its own inherent 
power, and adapting itself to the ever- 
varying circumstances of human civilisa- 
tion. The supreme work of Christianity 
is to touch and waken the Divine ideal in 
us, and then permitting this ideal to find 
expression as it may amid the imperfect — 
conditions of our life. We ‘‘ are not under 
law, but under grace,’’ folded in the love 
of God, and showing forth in dim and 
shadowy forms the beauty and power of 
his Holy Spirit. 

It is admitted as ‘‘ beyond dispute that 
in the first century of our era the spiritual 
forces of mankind were quickened to an 
unprecedented degree. . . and that man- 
kind will derive lasting benefit from the 
impulses thus given.’’ The hmitations 
and the exclusive claims, to which Sir 
Francis Younghusband objects, I also 
set aside. ‘‘God has never left himself 
without a witness.’’ ‘‘ In every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteous- — 
ness is accepted of him.’’ He that doeth 
the will of God is Christ’s brother. What 
can be more universal than such state- 
ments? But need we, because Chris- 
tianity is more universal and less exclusive 
than we thought, cease to place ourselves 
under its influence, and withdraw from all 
the sacred associations of its long and 
wonderful history ?. And even if it can be 
ultimately proved that Jesus himself 
held some views which were natural at the 
time, but in our completely altered know-_ 
ledge of the universe could now appeal only ~ 
to ignorance or fanaticism, need we love 
him less, or look unmoved at his cross, or 
regard with diminished reverence the grand 
elements of his teaching which have ap- 
pealed to our heart and conscience? The 
admitted power of Christianity in the first 
age was due, as I have said, to a sublime 
and commanding character, one so 
governed by the Spirit of God that he 
became himself the Word, written no 
longer on tables of stone, but on fleshy 
tables of the heart. Through all its chang- 
ing forms and aberrations Christendom 
has preserved that life, and through its 
corporate expression and communion the 
individual soul may still find increase of life, 
and be lifted above its ordinary level into 
that ideal scene where the Spirit speaks to 
our present wants, and reveals the duty 
of to-day. 

This view, which lays stress on the total 
spiritual impression, and provides for 
expansion and the application of great 
principles in ways unthought of in the first 
age, seems to me to remove difficulties 
which certainly arise when the New Testa- 
ment is regarded as a collection of little 
Divine sentences, each complete in itself, 
out of special relation to the circumstances 
of the hour, and so containing absolute 
truth and prescription for all time. Let 
us consider a few of these difficulties. 

The objections which are urged in regard 
to the whole tenour of the Sermon on the 
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mount, and to some of its particular 
precepts, appear to be founded, to a very 
large extent, on a misconception of its 
nature and purport. Historically it is.a 
collection of sayings handed down by oral 
tradition, and translated from Aramaic 
into Greek. I believe that such sayings 
might be remembered, and probably 
were remembered, with great accuracy ; 
but unless we fall back upon the old 
hypothesis of a protective miracle, it is 
obvious that we cannot depend upon the 
very words, as though they must be 
free from every possible flaw, but must 
accept the entire utterance ‘‘ in the spirit, 
and not in the letter.’ This view seems 
to be sustained by the whole character of 
the teachings. Whether these chapters 
in our Gospels are the condensed record of 
an actual sermon or an editorial compila- 
tion of remembered sayings, it is clear that 
they are neither an external law, to be 
fulfilled with literal exactness, nor a philo- 
sophical treatise, laying down with careful 
precision an ethical theory, but a popular 
appeal to the men of that day to carry out 
and expand the finest moral precepts of 
their own acknowledged code. But as the 
words came from a pure and exalted soul, 
they enshrine beautiful sayings which the 
world will never let go, and are full of 
spiritual suggestion for all, even of the 
present day, who will surrender them- 
selves to their searching power. In the 
light of these considerations let us look 
at some of the objections in detail. 

Sir Francis Younghusband says of the 
Sermon on the Mount, “Through it all 
runs the idea of outside authority, with its 
rewards and punishments—a thoroughly 
Oriental conception. We are to be good 
because we are told to be good, and because 
we will be rewarded if we are, and punished 
if we arenot.” If he means that righteous- 
ness is not obligatory, that there is no such 
thing as duty, and that rewards and punish- 
ments do not enter at all into the Divine 
administration of the world, I am unable 
to follow him; for the sense of obligation 
which implies an ‘outside authority” 
seems quite fundamental in our moral 
nature. But if he means that the Sermon 
on the Mount so limits its appeal as to 
teach a purely selfish morality, I can only 
wonder at such an interpretation; for the 
whole tendency of the Sermon seems to me 
to lift us into the region of absolutely disin- 
terested goodness. The teaching about 
rewards is in effect this: Do nothing for 
the sake of earth’s rewards, or in order to 
gain the applause of men, but leave the 
question of reward altogether to God, Who 
knows the secrets of the heart. And what 
are the Divine rewards proposed ? That 
men seeing your good works may glorify 
your Father in heaven; that ye may be 
sons of your Father in heaven. How is it 
possible to understand these lofty aims 
as an appeal to our selfishness ? An answer 
to our secret prayers, a more complete 
abnegation of self, a communion of Divine 
love raising us towards the perfection of 
God—these are the rewards held before 
us, truly great, inconceivably blessed 
rewards. But is it not an abuse of words 
to represent them as rewards in the offen- 
sive sense which makes goodness subser- 
vient to pleasure? And as regards au- 
thority, we are told, indeed, that Jesus 


taught with authority, and not as the 


scribes. But the scribes had precisely the 
authority that is objected to; for they 
were the official expounders of a law, of 
which.every word was believed to be in- 
fallible, whereas Jesus was an unauthorised 
teacher, who without the recognised sanc- 
tions obtruded himself on their province. 
But the authority of Jesus was that of a 
soul on fire with Divine ideals, and deliver- 
ing with the profound conviction of imme- 
diate knowledge the word of God that spoke 
direct to his heart and conscience. It was 
an appeal from the outside authority to 
the inward authority of every man’s 
calmest and holiest judgment. 

We must now turn from the general 
character of the Sermon to notice briefly 
a few of its details. 

The old objection is repeated, that the 
injunction to “take no thought for the 
morrow” is a piece of most unwise 
* Oriental fatalism’’; for “‘men have to 
take thought what they shall eat, and 


what they shall drink, and wherewithal 


they shall be clothed.” I think, however, 
that the passage is misunderstood. The 
Greek word translated “take thought” 
means ‘‘to be anxious,” and indicates a 
divided state of mind, full of distracting 
cares. Paul, perhaps referring to this very 
precept, uses the same word, “‘ be careful 
for nothing,” where the word “careful” 
has not its modern sense, but means full 
of care and anxiety. Paul, however, did 
not expect food and clothing to come 
without effort. He laboured with his 
hands for his own support, and bluntly told 
lazy men that he who would not work 
ought not to eat. The whole of that 
beautiful passage in the Sermon on the 
mount is @ warning against a divided mind, 
full of worry about things which, though 
necessary, are transient. It says in effect, 
do your duty, and then accept trustfully 
what comes. Food and clothing are 
necessary ; but do not make them your 
first object. Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. Trust, and be 
at peace. This is a rule which, so far from 
crippling our energies, makes them work in 
smooth and happy efficiency. 

Complaint is also made of the “ injunc- 
tion to judge not that we be not judged,” 
for “‘ we cannot deny that it is good for us 
to be judged and criticised by others, and 
good for others that we should criticise 
them.” But surely this interpretation is 
putting a severe strain on popular teaching. 
It seems obvious from the whole passage 
that the precept is directed against the 
harsh and reckless judgments which are 
still far too prevalent, and do not benefit, 
and are not intended to benefit their 
objects. And if we are ever censorious and 
bitter, is it not well to remember that, 
though we have not the faults for which 
we so hotly censure our neighbour, we may 
have others which are, perhaps, worse ? 
And is it not really a torturing literalism 
which finds here a prohibition of judgments 
carefully formed, and given in humility 
and love ? 

Another imperfection, strange to say, is 
found in the commandment to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, for “‘there have 
been many men, and perhaps still more 
women, who have loved their neighbours 
not merely as themselves, but far more 
than themselves ; who have given up their 
lives, not only in death, but better still in 


life, for their neighbours—for loved indi- 
viduals, for their country, for humanity.” 
I find it hard to understand how anyone 
can suppose that self-love was the measure 
of what Christ meant by love. Did not he 
love, and give himself in life and death 
for the world? The writer seems to have 
forgotten that the precept in question was 
borrowed from the ancient law, where it is 
assigned the second place; that Jesus 
himself gave an extension to the word 
neighbour which was very unwelcome to 
the Jew of that time ; and that he expressly 
condemns this very commandment as in- 
sufficient. ‘‘It was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but 
I say unto you, love your enemies,” Iam 
not sure that the Balkan “ Christians,”’ not 
to say some English journalists and poli- 
ticians, have risen greatly above this 
precept. Before my own eyes it burns as 
a lurid star of condemnation for those on 
whose lips the name of Christ is a blas- 
phemy, but shines as a star of glory for 
those who submit themselves to his yoke, 
and have quenched through the power of 
his spirit the fires of hatred and malice. 

A further flaw is discovered in the in- 
junction to pluck out the right eye and 
cut off the right hand if these offend. It 
is admitted that this is not to be taken 
literally, but it is said that it does enforce 
‘*the policy of suppression.” ‘“‘If the 


right hand offend, it should not be cut off, — 


but turned to some useful work.” This 
interpretation may, indeed, be suitable 
to the words, but it does not appear to be 
necessary. The language is strongly figura- 
tive, and is tantamount to this—submit to 
any sacrifice rather than give way to the 
indulgence of sinful thoughts or deeds. 


Christ’s life and teaching as a whole cer- - 


tainly do not enforce the policy of suppres- 
sion. He expressly contrasts himself in 
this respect with John the Baptist. The 
latter, owing to the severity of his moral 
character, was an ascetic, though there is 
no evidence that even he attached merit to 
asceticism. But Jesus deliberately shocked 
the religious prejudices of his time, and was 
denounced as a glutton and a winebibber. 
This surely means that he was full of joyful 
humanity, and freely accepted the innocent 
pleasures that life provides. It has always 
appeared to me that Christianity differed 
from much moral and religious teaching 
precisely in its not suppressing, but glori- 
fying the whole of our complex nature ; 
and Paul, though using his own metaphor, 
does not rise above the practice of his 
Master when he says that the body is a 
temple of the Holy Spirit. es 
Lastly it is said that ‘‘ the excessive 
disparagement of the rich for no other 
reason than that they are rich, and exalta- 
tion of the poor for no other reason than 
that they are poor, is also adjudged a 
defect.’? There can be no doubt that 
Jesus formed a very different estimate of 


poverty and wealth from that which was _ 
then prevalent, and is indeed still to be . 


found. The rich man, however callous 
and selfish, was treated with deference, 
and on account of his gold ring might be 
shown to a good seat in the synagogue. 
The poor man, however virtuous, met with 
bare civility, and might even be treated 
with rudeness and contempt. I suppose 
every moralist would agree with Christ’s 
denunciation of this wrong estimate. But 
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such disparagement falls far short of saying | 


that the rich man as such is bad and the 


poor man as such is good; and I do not} 


think that Jesus ever says so. The 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus is 
appealed to as decisive. On a superficial 
view it may seem to inculcate the doctrine 
which is objected to, but only on a super- 
ficial view. It is addressed to the 
avaricious, who justified themselves before 
men, while God knew their hearts, and is 
intended to warn them that the order of 
spizitual judgment is widely different 
from that which is recognised in the 
world, and that a man rich enough to live 
in regal splendour, who, in his selfish 
ease and luxury, cared nothing for the 
sorrow and pain lying at his doors, pain 
which attracted the sympathy even of the 
dogs, will find, when death comes, that their 
positions may be entirely reversed. 
Shakespeare’s King Lear began to feel this 
when he exclaimed : 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er 
you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless 
storm, 


How shall your houseless heads, and un- 
fed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, 


defend you 

From seasons such as these? O, I have 
ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, 
pomp ; 


Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 

That thou may’st shake the super- 
flux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 


The great gulf which separates those in 


~ Abraham’s bosom from the rich man, in, his 


torment is not intended to bar the exercise 
of mercy, for Abraham, who himself was 
numbered among the rich, addresses the 
sufferer by the tender word “child” ; but 
it represents the impassable distinction be- 
tween goodness and selfishness. It cannot 
be meant that the good must never minister 
to the wants of the bad; for who like 


Christ has overleaped the gulf between 


virtue and sin, and poured balm upon the 
festering wounds of conscious guilt ? No; 
but persistent selfishness must bear its 
doom, and can no longer command the 
services of supposed inferiors. Nor may it 
plead ignorance. God has not left himself 
without a witness, and those who have 
hardened their hearts against warnings 
which they knew and disregarded would 
not be persuaded by incidents that do not 
enter into the providence of God. Thus 
the parable, though not without its 
difficulties, seems to teach a clear and true 
lesson, and to lift us from our earthly 


judgments into the region of spiritual 


values. 

To sum up, then, the Gospels are not to 
be interpreted as though they were a legal 
code, designed to set forth precise lines of 
duty for all time. They are to be read 
under the impression of their spirit as a 
whole. ‘* The Spirit of Life in Christ ’?— 
that is the basis of Christianity ; and that 
is a spirit which kindles the aspiring 
flame of great ideals, and teaches us 
to walk no longer as children under the 
fetters of a strict rule, but as full-grown 
men, exercising their own judgment under 
the guidance of justice, holiness, and love. 
For “we are not underlaw, but under grace.” 


OUR FIRST DUTY. 


Our first duty is to forgive from our 
hearts the callous wickedness that has 
caused the unparalleled disaster. We shall 
‘all suffer. There will be terrible recrimina- 
tions. A time will come when there will 
be heard cries of vengeance. When it 
arrives, may we have the grace to forgive 
those who have so hurt us and those we 
love. If we can do this, and preserve love 
through all the agony and darkness that are 
coming upon civilisation, there will once 
more be seen the all-healing power of 
forgiving love. That is the one bright 
gleam in all the cloud. If we can read the 
signs of the times aright, we shall see how, 
even, now, God has not left the world to 
itself. Already, it has been observed by 
preachers that the crisis has brought a 
strange, unwonted solemnity upon con- 
gregations. It is to many a startling 
revelation, this sudden dropping away of 
the solid-seeming foundations of order in 
civil life, and credit in business, and the 
safeouards of law. The whole fabric 
of our social amenity is seen, as by a 
momentary flash of lightning in a dark 
night, to rest upon spiritual realities—upon 
will, and trust, and the imagination of 
peoples. Now is the time for straight 
speaking, and the call for searching of 
hearts, and repentance, and the quest for 
God. Even the most obtuse can now 
be made to see that nations cannot for 
ever dodge the moral law, or build a fabric 
of good on a foundation of hate. 

W. WHITAKER. 


TWO VOICES ARE THERE. 


Aone the low cliffs marking the limit 
of the land toward a wide bay on the 
Yorkshire coast, the fields of wheat come 
up to the edge, save where the feet of 
passers-by have made a path. Sauntering 
along this path, a very diverse sound 
will fill your ears. On one side the long 
roar of the sea as it rolls over the broad, 
firm and flat sandy beach. On the 
other—the rustling of the corn. 

The rise and fall of the curved waves, 
the charge and retreat of the white foaming 
horses of Neptune blend into that con- 
tinuous choric which constitutes the funda- 
mental note, the deep F of Nature’s 
diapason. It is the pulse of the ocean’s 
heart in answer to the caress of the moon, 
made vocal—systole and diastole so quickly 
following as to make one beat, one massive, 
multitudinous murmur. 

But the soughing of the wandering wind 
as it sweeps through the waving wheat 
makes a note so many octaves higher as 
by comparison with the wild welter of 
the waters to be but a dream of sound. 
It is like a sleeper’s moan, or the muttering 
of a seer at the advent of a vision. It is 
nature in reverie; and the events of her 
day-dreaming are xons old, things which 
the unresting sea has no leisure to re- 
member. 

Very different still is the effect of the 


wind on the swaying stalks and clashing 


together of myriad ears of grain. Here is 
a sound that has warmed the poet's 
heart for countless ages, Assyrian and 
Slav, Dravidian and Druid, Cossack and 
Canadian. Its music will only cease to 
charm when the mouth shall cease to 
desire food, and the eye cease to revel in 
motion and colour, and the weary hand 
cease t0 rejoice in the reward of honoured 
labour. As I stay to listen a limitless line 
of generations, past and to come, pause 
to listen by my side. I have listened so 
long that I forgot how long, whether a — 
day or ten thousand years—for the spell 
had abolished the sense of time, had 
flung away the plummet into the Deep. 
As the wind rises and falls, there is a 
crescendo and diminuendo in the world-old 
melody ; just as there is a brilliancy and 
dulness in the green sea with the shining 
and obscuring by opalescent clouds of the 
sun. As I came along in the train and 
saw the many signs of toil in the fields, I 
reproached myself for my holiday-making. , 
I reflected how much better a form of 
holiday for men habitually immured in 
office, mill, workshop, or study, than a 
period of utter indolence and voluntary 
inactivity, were an exchange of occupation 
with the potato-digger, the harvester, or 
the fisherman. But since being on the 
clifis Nature has stupefied my conscience 
and allured me to acquiescence with 
social sixes and sevens. 

For I have scooped up the fluent sands 
with a mussel-shell, brilliant enough in 
colour to ladle wine from the chalice of 
Charity for the Lord of Love; I have 
traced with awed admiration the perfect 
spirals of the exquisite little sand-snail 
shells ; and the red poppies have marched 
past flinging their flaming banners of 
revolt against my scruples; the rest- 
harrow creeping along the ground has laid 
snares of delicate pink to noose my fancy ; 
and the harebells on the very edge of 
the cliffs swinging their carols over the 
holes where the martins breed have called 
for quietude and assent. 

Great entertainment was provided by 
two humble-bees who chummed up to 
me, one bedecked in sable and orange, and 
the other in stripes of lemon and black. 
They were on holiday like myself, content 
to see God in the passing hours, and quite 
oblivious of the rainy days and sere to 
come. They let me smooth down their 
plush thorax, they let me lift them from 
one scabious head to another, they let 
me transfer them to a convolvulus, and 
they demonstrated to me their rather 
clumsy way of extracting nectar from 
differently shaped blossoms. While we 
were thus at play came on the scene a 
sober-suited honey-bee. At once one 
saw what knowledge meant, what efficiency 
meant, and purposive effort, and foresight. 
Here was science at last, with all the acu- 
men, despatch, economy that it implies. 
The gilded popinjays might look best in 
the summer hour, but it ig not to their 
store one would resort in the winter dearth. 

Which reflection became a_ parable 
sooner than I had foreseen. Here I 
had thought myself safe from wars and 
rumours of wars. But no! A battalion 
of soldiers comes marching over the 
sands, leaving on the imagination a track 
of bloodshed and brutality, until I longed 
for the waves to rush in and erase all 
traces of their destructive mission, But 
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me 


fhey are the heroes of the hour—these 
men who produce nothing, who create 
nothing—who simply devastate in an 
hour the strenuous hind’s labour, the 
thinker’s thought, the artist's dream 
patiently exerted for a generation. 

Upon them as they tramp along, the 
unhappy victims of the great illusion 
rather than responsible agents of intelli- 
gible ends, are the eyes of youth and 
maid, and sage dame and sire. There are 
none for those bent figures in the turnip 
fields on the hill-side—yet it is on those 
bent figures the nation’s life depends, it is 
they who maintain the country’s populous 
throng. It is their going forth early in 
the bitter wind, it is their drenching in 
the rain, it is their endless hours of labour, 
it is their spare board, it is their damp 
cottages and limbs racked with pain, that 
are the price of the pageant of flashing 
sabres and rattling drums. 

Some days ago the Leeds Art Gallery 
showed me the picture of the Soldier’s 
Dream. But no corn grew where the 
steelmen bivouacked, and it was not the 
clean clouds that filled the sky of the 
picture. Faint must be the eyes that 
cannot peer beneath that so-called “glory ” 
into the cauldron of desolating horrors and 
savage barbarities. 

Ah! is it this secret which the wind has 
been whispering all day long beneath the 
serene hours? Has it seen the things it 
is afraid even to whisper as it fled over 
battlefields and burning villages and 
sacked cities ? : 

Is it the moans of men who knew not 
why they died that have mingled with its 
soughing ? Is it the cry of famine and 
rapine that has come from afar ? Was that 


a child’s stifled shriek and that a woman’s- 


vain call for help? Be still, O wind! or 
blow this madness of war away from the 
hearts of men! ; 
Have the labourers in the field no glory, 
then? Aye, for them is the glory of the 
ripening wheat, and the melodiousness 
of its rustling. ed 
of the bounteous earth; and the silent 
beauty of the flowers, and the bird-song at 
eventide, and the genial sunshine, and all 
gentle and gracious influences of sky 
and earth. And for them, too, something 
of the Patience of the Eternal that endures 


the pathetic blundering of bloody-minded 


men. While they slay the corn ripens, 
which shal] feed and make to live and glad- 
den the hearts of men. 
adn. Ds 
en ee 


MARY’S COUNTRY. - 

THE club leader, in conference with her 
helpers, decided Mary Rugg must go. The 
following night should be her last one in 
the club, there was no question of another 
chance, she would simply be kept back 
when the other girls went and her mem- 
bership cancelled. ; 

“TI dislike to say anything of the kind,” 
said the club leader, “‘ but Mary is a low- 
class girl; she uses bad language I’m 
certain, but she’s sly and I’ve only caught 
her once ; she has a bad influence on the 
other girls, and she is disgustingly dirty.” 

So the fiat went forth—Mary Rugg 
must go, - 


For them the benediction 


THE INQUIRER. 


The new helper sat beside Mary and 
talked to her, Mary, who was converting 
white crochet cotton into black, by work- 
ing a chain, remarked casually : 

“T ain’ never done nothing like this 
before.” 

“You must let me teach you a pattern,” 
said the new helper; she was unaware 
Mary’s doom was sealed, so was Mary, 
actually, but it is possible from the look 
in the club leader’s eye that she had felt 
dismissal imminent. The helper regarded 
Mary and felt extraordinarily repelled. 
The girl was short and thick-set, her face 
was dirty white, her eyes dark brown and 
quite vividly evil, her mouth a weak slit. 
Her hat of aged black was crammed down 
on her head, providentially, perhaps; 2 
dirty big grey coat covered a presumably 
dirtier frock. Her hands, as has been 
hinted, were black. 

““What do you work at, Mary?” she 
asked. 

** Rag-sorting. 
is it?” 

“No, I should not think it was. 
you get a better one ?” 

“Never tried, it’s good enough for me, 
and besides, wouldn’t do for me to get 
out of work. Mother helps a bit, but she 
can’t do much, my money keeps us mostly. 
Not that it’s much,” Mary grimaced. 

There was a sympathetic silence. 

“T only gets seven and six, and works 
ten and a half hours every day.” 

“That's very hard work for very little 
money, Mary. How do you manage ?” 

“Well, mother gets a bit orange peeling 
this time of year for marmalade at Wolff’s 
and puts by; and then in August and 
September I goes hopping.” 

“Do you like that ?”’ 

The evil eyes lifted, and through the 
veil the helper saw beyond. She quivered 
inwardly ; was she touching the fringe of 
another’s soul garment ? 

“Like it! Why I luv’s it! I get that 
brown and scorched you wouldn’t know 
me. It’s right in the country we go, 
down by Westerham. Do you know it, 
miss? And we are out o’ doors all day, 
and the sun and the wind—” the crotchet 
dropped, the dirty hands clasped and 


’*Tain’t much of a job, 


Can't 


unclasped themselves, touching quickly 


now and again the listener’s knee—‘‘ we 
slept in a tent last year, and I could go 
out in the night—ever been out o’ night ? 
It’s all still and the stars looks fine—” 
Mary paused for want of breath. 

“ Yes, Mary!” 

“ And once I heard a bird, a lark, one 
of the fellers said, a-singing in the middle 
of the night, I did,” almost defiantly. 

“Yes, I have heard a midnight lark, 
too !)”? 

“And then they have a coffee stall, and 
services, and we sing in the dinner hour— 
at our bin you can hear them singing ever 
so far away—it’s fine, all up and down. 
And the sun ain’t half hot on your neck. .” 
the strange eyes which looked as if scales 
had dropped from them looked fixedly at 
the companion, her voice went lower : 

“Have you ever seen the dawn, and 
the wind a-coming all cold ?” 

““Yes, Mary, and the first gold rim of the 
sun peeping over the hills, perhaps.” 

“Tt’s fine,” said Mary, “I love the 
country,” she drew her chair nearer, “J 
gets mad for it, a-doing them old rags 
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and I wants to get away ; now I’ll be wild 


to-morrow ’cos you made me talk of the 
country.” 

“What's old Mary saying about the 
country?” cried two big rough girls. 
“Mary don’t know nothing. about the 
country, she’s ‘never been there. She’s 
only kidding you, miss, don’t you believe 
her.” 

The red blood burnt in Mary’s face, 
and she turned on the two, a foul word 
escaped her lips; for a moment the helper 
saw her eyes with the veil still lifted, and 
then down swept the shadow of evil again. 

‘¢ Kidding her, of course I was—I knows 
nothing about the country and cares less. 
Give me the Old Kent-road of a Saturday 
night and I’m happy ‘ Hitchy-koo, 
hitchy-koo !’”’ and Mary broke in loud 
song and laughter and struck a rakish 
attitude. 

But the helper said : 

“Tf that was kidding, I liked it, Mary.” 

“ Oh, garn,” said Mary. 


The new helper pleaded for Mary. 

““T’m sorry, dear, you do not know the 
girl like I do, she has a bad record, and, as 
the girls say, she was simply having you 
on.” 

The new helper wept. 
“She may have been stuffing me, but 
she meant it—it was real.” 


went. 


On a wretched bed in a basement back 
room a girl lay sobbing, the black tears 
streaming down her face. 

“Tt wasn’t kidding, it wasn’t kidding. 
I wants it, the sun and the birds and all, 
and I shan’t never see it—” : 

And so Mary of the bad record sobbed 
herself to sleep to dream of the country 
she had never seen, but which was real 
to her, though the knowledge was only 
gathered from her friends’ talk and scraps 
from Nature notes in newspapers. 

IsapeL Basnerv. 


» CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


SAINT OR SEER ? 
Sir,—Please ask Mr. Lloyd Thomas 
not to be angry with me if I remain un- 
repentant. I grant him all he demands 
for the honour of his saints. I had no 


wish to depose them from their high 


I cannot think that 
‘“ anti-ecclesiastical device ’’ was 


seats of holiness. 
any 


lurking within when I used the words 
and ‘‘ seer’? to mark a dis- 


“ saint”? 
tinction which no other words seemed 
to mark so — well. 


suspect the ecclesiastical motive in his 
arraignment, but it is better not to 
suspect. - 


I am not even concerned to claim that 
the seer-is the higher type of human great-- 


But Mary Ruge was doomed, and she 


Mr. Thomas may 
suspect such motive, even as I might 


‘put away, and the fellowship of nations 


(under whom it was my privilege to 
Study), but they are far from finding that: 
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ness, though to me it often seems the 

higher. 
and one towards which the everyday 
man and woman will ascend, I think, 
as the race advances on the great high- 
- ways of progress. 


It certainly is a different type, 


There are great names 
of men who were, unquestionably, seers, 


- but to whom we never apply the word 
saint ; 
aes Plato, Dante, 


the Buddha, the Christ, Socrates, 
Giordano Bruno, 
speare, Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson, 
Whitman, to mention only some of the 
best known. It seems natural to write 
**St. Paul,’’ or “‘ St. Thomas Aquinas,’’ 


~ but *‘ St. Jesus’’ or ‘‘ St. Dante’?! St. 
Augustine is all right, but who that loves} 


rancis of Assisi does not prefer him with- } 
out the *‘St.’’ ? And how strangely out 


of place those letters look when Mr. 


Thomas puts them before Joan of Arc! 
But a controversy about the use of 

words is rarely profitable, and I refrained 

from writing last week, deeming it better 


to lie still under my critic’s rebukes, yet. 


grant this brief reply now,.if it seems 


worth while, and take this further illus-| 


tration of my theme: If in these days 
of grim and ghastly war, on which, from 
without, no light can fall but that of 
lurid horrors, crime and shame, we, like 
that unknown seer who wrote the ‘< Bhaga- 
vad Gita,’’ with its wondrous talk before 
the hour of battle—turn not away from 


the fierce strife, but look steadily into it | 


and through it, and discern beyond iv 


that holier human world which shall arise, 
when this mad folly of diplomatists and 


rulers has spent itself, and the people 
arise in their strength to demand that | 
these armaments for slaughter shall be 


knit together in the rivalries of peace and 
emulations of reasonable love, established 


. In their stead—this will be Seership, and 


will serve to hold us calm amid the strife, 
and, it may be, make us strong to aid 
that holier purpose of the world to fulfil 


shall have spent itself and the spirit of 
brotherhood shall come to its own among 
the nations.—Yours, &c., 
W. J. Jupp. 
Letchworth, August 5, 1914. 


eee 


“* A NEW TYPE OF CHRISTIAN.” 
Sir,—One is not much inclined at this 


moment of crisis to enter into controversies 


of theology or philosophy. I should 
like to make clear, however, to the Rey, 


H. H. Johnson, that his statement in the | 


article of July 18 that my  ‘‘ recent 
prophecy ’’ as he calls it ‘‘ could only have 
been made in ignorance ’’ of contributions 
like those of Foerster and Mr. 


is not true. Psychology, sociology, and 


education do not teach that ‘‘ the Chris- | 


tian religion is the sole foundation for 


both individual and social life,’’ though | 


Dr. Foerster’s experience of these sciences 
may have led him to that conclusion. 
Physics does not teach Theism, though 
many have been led to theistic faith 
through physical research. Prots, L. T. 
Hobhouse and Ed. Westermarck are two 
leading psychologists and _ sociologists 


the facts of these sciences lead to Foerster’s 


jality. If we had only realised a little 


Shake- | 


if any successful preacher has not given 
much attention to these arts which make 


lremember I gained much useful experi- 


| their effectiveness. 


itself, when the fury of human passion | with several—amongst others, Mv. 


| they were all very kind to the inquiring 


jelocution. In the course of that he was 


training, | and if I have succeeded in that 


Whitaker 


There is invaluable advice in these lec- 
tures. Of 


Hence, it should never be forgotten, 


conclusion. 

I cannot, in view of the present state 
of affairs, Sr eRAin from reference to the 
Rev. H. H. Johnson’s analogy of nation- 


more vividly the oneness of our common 
humanity, and relegated our national 
differences to their “secondary position, 
the present European disaster would have 
been impossible. It is just the constant 
emphasising of differences, and claiming 
of superiorities, that foments misunder- 
standing and unbrotherliness, alike in 
politics and religion—Yours, &c., 
J. Cyrin FLower. 

~ Chepstow, Mon., August 4, 1914. 


—$_>—_ 


"THE DECLINE IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


_ Sir,—Many pertinent suggestions have 
been made explanatory as to a lessening 
of interest in public worship, and in your 
issue of the lst a year’s business training 
is advised. No one appears to have 
urged the self-training in the art of preach- 
ing. Disguise this as we may, I doubt 


for effectiveness in the pulpit. Very little 
attention is paid to the matter at colleges ; 
more perhaps to the matter of reading 
and elocution than used to be; but as 
to the practical effectiveness of discourses 
I doubt if student critics or professorial 
think as much of that detail as of the 
exegesis and composition. I spent seven 
years at college, and certainly cannot 


ence in that period and from critical help. 
Whatever assistance I got was from 
personal effort. I made it a practice to 
listen to all the best preachers, and en- 
deavoured to discover what made ° for 
I came into contact 
Chas. 
Spurgeon, Dr. Parker, and Thomas Jones— 


young aspirant, and serviceable. Mr. 
Spurgeon, at the request of sundry young 
friends, agreed to give us an address on 


generally autobiographical, and stated : 
‘TI have toiled and struggled with voice 


culture ’’—-we had splendid proofs he 
had—‘‘ it has been from sheer hard work, 
and years of it.’’ Dr. Parker stated that 
during the years he spent at Banbury he 
had kept future possibilities in mind, and 
done his utmost to fit himself for them. 
In a true and best sense he was a self- 
made preacher.. He studied indefatig- 
ably the art of preaching, and so did 
Thomas Jones. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in his ‘* Lectures 
on Preaching,’’ tells how he found out 
the secret of power in the pulpit. His 
small book should be read by every 


ministerial student; all young ones too. 


course, the preacher must 
have something to say hearers want said, 
and deepest interest in and sympathy 
with his work, but interest must be 
created or attention cannot be compelled. 


= 


though we have a sound acquaintance 
with logie and rhetoric, read admirably, 
and are capital elocutionists, permanent - 
interest and craved for effectiveness and 
influence never can be gained. But how 
often is it not discovered where men have 
excellent things to say—interest they do 


not ensure, and attention soon tires. 
Then, are we not conscious their neglect 
of voice cultivation, poor elocution, in- 
different rhetoric, and so forth, reveal 
Jack of success. I have listened to sermons 
that, to me, were intellectual treats, but 
the paucity of the regular congregations 
told its own story. If the preacher had 
studied the art of preaching his church 
could have been full of eager hearers, 
During the last two years I have strayed 
into the churches where the ministers 
were most able men. In one, the three 
Sunday mornings I went there were 20 
in all present, and those included the 
choir and organist. In the other, per- 
haps 40, and that on a special anniversary 
of the church. Frankly, neither of these 
men were preachers who appeared to me 
as if they had studied the preaching art. 
In the town where I live there is no Unit- 
arian church, and at nearly all others 
a poor Sunday congregation. I strolled 
recently into the parish church, which 
holds about 800. It was nearly full. 
When I listened to the vicar’s reading 
of the service and his sermon | required 
no explanation of his large congregation. 
He has cultivated all his natural gifts and 
the preaching art. I have been to every 
place of worship in the place. That vicar 
is the only man who has troubled to make 
himself efficient in the pulpit. Badly 
attended churches often are the result 
of indifferently filled pulpits. Ministers are 
not keen on success as are actors and 
barristers. Dr. Channing’s brother once 
told him: ‘‘ If those in the pulpit felt 
the burden of dealing with men’s souls, 
they would show it in their preaching.’’ 
Congregations soon discover a man worth 
hearing and respecting, and. flock to hear 
him.—Yours, &c., 
GEORGE WESTBURY. 
August 3, 1914. 


oo 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Sir,—I write to ask if some special 
effort cannot be made to influence public 
opinion at this time when every heart 
is so deeply moved over this question. of 
war, and the ethics of war. In times of 
security and peace this question troubles 
many of us but lightly, but now, in the 
face of the great catastrophe, none can 
be indifferent. I make a few suggestions 
which, if not practicable, may at least 
invoke wiser ones from others with more 
knowledge and experience than myself. 

(1) That throughout the country should 
be distributed pamphlets published. by 
peace societies, or written in the cause of 
peace. 

(2) That sermons should be preached in 
our places of worship, and addresses given 
in public places, especially with the view 
of influencing young men. 

(3) That, for the sake of future outlook 
with a higher ethical foundation than is 
universal at present, pamphlets, and 
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public addresses where ‘possible, in very, “Yes, a great deal; indeed, the only 


simple language should be given to young 
children. 
tain nothing ‘revolting, but would show 
the little ones that war is not the wonderful 
thing they believe it to be, but that it is 
cruel and ugly in spite of its attractions.— 
Yours, &¢., 
G. Parsons, 
Clifton, August 2. 


A Ne 


AN APPEAL FOR INWARDNESS. 


Srr,—I cannot allow Miss E. P. Pechey’s 
article on ‘*‘ The Practice of the Presence 
of God’’ to go by without a word of 
appreciation. Miss Pechey would seem 
to adhere to an exoteric and esoteric 
religious standard, and rightly so; too. I 
have contended with learned and otherwise, 
with lay and ministerial followers of 
Christ for the existence of an. esoteric 
side; many are they who have denied it, 
perceiving not that their own negation 
did but go to establish its existence. Miss 
Pechey’s article is apt and timely; it is 
good that Christians should be brought 
to a knowledge of their poverty in matters 
appertaining to the spiritual life, and if 
they are ever to enter into the blessedness 
of the esoteric they must commence by 
carrying out the injunctions at the close 
of Mr. H. H. Johnson’s letter. ‘* Not 
everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom,’’ said the 
Master, ‘‘ but he that doeth the will. of 
my Father which is in heaven.’’- When 
Christians conjure sufficient ‘‘ Faith ”’ 
to do the will of the Father, the esoteric 
will become exoteric, and the problem of 
empty churches will be no more, — 
Yours, &¢., 

SranLey R. GIBBON. 

The Lodge, Amington-road, Tamworth, 
August 3, 1914. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


COURAGE AND ENDURANCE. 


‘* Oscar, what is the difference between 
courage and endurance ? ’’ 

‘““ Same thing.’’ 

““ No, they can’t be,’’ argued Frank, 
‘““or Mr. Harper would not have set 
Philip’s’ form to write an essay on the 
difference between them. ”’ 

“* If Mr. Harper thinks there is a differ- 
ence he will expect the form to puzzle it 
out, but we need not worry our brains. 
Splitting hairs is not in my line.’’ 

Frank Hill was a thoughtful boy, who 
liked to get to the bottom of anything 
that perplexed him, 

'He stood some time at the window, 
drumming lightly on the pane, with what 
his mother knew as his ‘‘ thinking-it-out ” 
mood on him. 

When Mrs. Hill entered the room he 
appealed to her. ‘* Mother, do you see 
any difference between courage and en- 
durance ? ”’ 


These would, of course, con- 


excuse for anyone supposing them to be 
the same thing lies in the fact that, al- 
though you may have courage without 
endurance, you cannot show endurance 
without having some courage. Shall we 
see what Chambers’ Dictionary says on the 
subject 2’? The book being produced, 
Frank read aloud : ‘‘ Courage, the quality 
that enables men to meet dangers without 
fear; bravery; spirit.’’ He turned to 
Endurance, and read this definition: 
‘A suffering patiently without sinking ; 
patience.’’ 

‘Oh, mother, what a - difference ! 
But courage sounds the grandest— to 
mect dangers without fear’; that is being 
brave ; you must have spirit to do that!” 
and as he spoke Frank’s eyes kindled with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ That is what soldiers and 
hunters and explorers do, isn’t.it ?”’ said 
Oscar. 

“The truly brave ones certainly do. 
And not these only, but a great army of 
men and women, sailors, miners, firemen, 
doctors, and nurses,’’ said Mrs. Hill. 

‘* T don’t see what danger doctors and 
nurses have to face,” said Oscar, “‘ unless 
you mean army ones.” 

‘‘ What about those who visit people 
with dreadful diseases that are highly 
infectious, such as smallpox, cholera, and 
diphtheria ? ” asked the mother. 

‘“ But that is part of their regular work, 
and they are paid for doing it,” returned 
Oscar, speaking, as usual, without reflec- 
tion. 

“And are not army doctors and nurses 
doing what is part of their regular work, 
and what they are paid for, when they 
attend to the wounded on the field,’’ 
said Mr. Hill, who had entered during the 
discussion. ‘‘ We must remember,’ he 
continued, “‘ that soldiers, even the rawest 
and youngest, not only receive pay, but 
board and lodging, Sundays and weekdays, 
during peace as well as in war time, and 
are attended, free of all cost to themselves, 
by skilled doctors and nurses, not only ona 
battlefield, but also if they are ill in bar- 
racks or a home camp. Young folks do not 
realise that-only a few men enter the 
army either as a glorious sort of patriotic 
sport, or purely for the sake of defending 
the Empire, while most men enlist as one 
way of making a living.” 

“Oh,” said Oscar, “it doesn’t seem a 
bit nice to think of soldiers being paid. I 
always think of them as fighting just for 
king and country.” 

“And the honour of the flag,” put in 
Frank, «or because they love their leader.”’ 

“Like the ‘ Two Grenadiers ’ in Heine’s 
fine ballad,” said his father. ‘‘I believe 
your mother will confess, as I must, that 
in our young days we felt much as you do, 
and—I won’t say over-valued the courage 
of soldiers, that, at its best, is priceless— 
but under-valued the courage of the other 
people especially women, who walk with 
open eyes and fearless hearts into danger ; 
and this without the glamour of scarlet 
and gold or shining steel, and without 
the encouragement of comrades on either 
side, or the inspiriting call of drum or 
bugle. The other day I came across an 
old issue of THe InQurrEeR, which told 
how several years ago typhus fever broke 
out in a small island four miles from the 
west coast of Ireland. Typhus is greatly 
dreaded, as it very often proves fatal, so 


no one would go from the mainland to help 
the stricken people except one man, Dr. 
Smyth. He rowed over to find them 
living in the most wretched cabins without 
windows or proper chimneys, so it was 
impossible to ventilate them. He found 
them overcrowded, and so dark that he 
often had to light a candle in order to see 
his patients. Sometimes he found three 
in one bed. He looked after them single- 
handed for some time. Then he saw that 
the only chance for the poor sick folk was 
to get them out of their polluted homes to 
the mainland. When at last a medical 
inspector came over, Dr. Smyth decided, 
with his help, to get the poor people across, 
but no one would allow a boat to be 
used for the purpose.”’ 

** Why not ?’’ cried Oscar. 

““Lest those who used it afterwards 
should take the disease. At last, however, 
the two doctors obtained a crazy old boat, 
and carried the sick into it. It could only 
be kept afloat by the strongest convales- 
cents baling out continually. I suppose 
the two doctors rowed. Five minutes 
after the last person had been landed the 
boat sank. Dr. Smyth took the fever, and, 
weakened as he was by his heavy toil, the 
illness ended in death.’’ 

‘“ How dreadful, after his helping to 
save so many,” said Frank. “‘ Before you 
came in, father, we were talking about the 
difference between courage and endurance. 
Don’t you think Dr. Smyth showed both ; 
courage to go to the island, and endurance 
to make him go on day after day when he 
was so tired ?” 

“Right, my boy. Endurance is very 
often called in to finish the task which 
courage has begun. As a rule the part 
played by endurance is the least showy, 
and meets with less recognition than that 
played by active courage.” . 

“One can’t,” said Mrs. Hill, ‘draw a 
line between the two, and say where 
passive endurance begins; but at least it 
can be said that when endurance does 
begin, courage has not finished its task. 
Sometimes it is harder to endure than to 
do.” 

“‘T would rather be famous for doing 
than enduring,” said Oscar. 

“Tet us hope,” returned his mother, 
‘that if the call comes, you will be noble 
enough either to do or to endure without 
any thought of fame.” 

There was a long pause, then Frank 
said softly, ‘‘ Mother, what about going of 
your own free will to meet danger with 
open eyes when you are afraid, greatly 
afraid ?”° : 

“T doubt, Frank, whether the world in 
general either finds out, or, if it finds it out, 
gives very much credit to the courage 
needed for that; but I am convinced that 
in God’s sight it is of the very highest value, 
and I like to think that no such instances 
of heroism are ever passed over by the 
Recording Angel.” 

Emity NEwLIne. 


Cote ee 


WE are informed that subject to being 
released by the Presbytery of North 
London, the Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., 
has decided to accept the call of the King’s 
Weigh House Church. - Pa 
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were already there, and also a large party 
of Americans, together with representa- 
tives from France, Germany, Holland, 


be shown what our prayer in utter surrender 
and submission under this awful trial 


AND GENERAL 


MEETINGS 
"NEWS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONFERENCE AT CONSTANCE. 


THERE was a strange irony in the situa- 
tion, when on Friday and Saturday of last 


week a company of British delegates 
representing various churches in this coun- 


~ try undertook to journey across France to 


the German city of Constance, for the 
purpose of joining in an international 
Conference for the promotion of peace 
and mutual understanding among the 
nations. There was already the fear that 
France as well as Russia must be involved 
in the dreadful conflagration of war which 
had already broken out, but the one thing 
held with firm conviction at that time 
was that our Government would not 
permit this country to be dragged into the 
turmoil of the conflict, and it was our 
steadfast hope that Great Britain would 
remain a neutral Power, the friend of 
combatants on both sides, ready to mediate 
for peace at the first possible moment. 
In any case we felt that we must go 
forward to our Conference, unless we were 
literally turned back, and the journey 
from Boulogne by Laon through Friday 
night towards Bale passed without incident, 
except for signs by the way, especially 
as we neared the frontier, that the French 
mobilisation was in active progress. But 
at Petits Croix the train was stopped, 
and we were not permitted to enter Ger- 
many. Many rumours were about, and 
we did not know that we might not be 
sent straight back to Boulogne. But by 
wearisome stages on Saturday morning, 
we made our way in another crowded 
train by Belfort and Delle, through 
French and Swiss territory, finally reaching 
Bale long after we should have been at 
Constance. Two of our party had already 
left us for Paris, and at Bale, unfortunately, 
Mr. Bowie in looking after his registered 
trunk missed the train which took us 
on to Constance, and had a very trying 
experience, as we heard five days later 
from Paris. 

Late on the Saturday evening we reached 
Constance, and did not know until the 
train was actually in the station whether 
we should be permitted to enter Ger- 
many, and such meeting as we were about 
to hold was in fact prohibited throughout 
the Empire, but the Grand Duchess Louise, 
of Baden, sister of the Emperor Frederick, 
is an ardent friend of peace, and has from 
the first been deeply interested in the 
efforts of the Associated Councils of 
Churches in the British and German Em- 
pires for fostering friendly relations between 
the two countries. She had warmly 
welcomed the meeting of the Conference 
in Constance, and through her inter- 
vention special permission was granted 
for our meetings, and the police authorities 
were instructed from the highest quarter 
to give us all facilities and any protection 
that might be needed. Pastor Siegmund- 
Schultze, of Berlin, Secretary of the Ger- 
man Council, was indefatigable in making 
all arrangements and smoothing the way 
for us. Other of the British delegates, 
who had come earlier by different ways, 


Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, and Swe- 
Appointed delegates from Austria 


den. 
and Italy had not been able to come. 


On Sunday morning the Conference 
met, and again in the afternoon, though 
according to the original programme the 
sessions were to have been held on Monday 
and Tuesday. But after our arrival the 
tension became more acute, and it was 
clear by Sunday evening that if we were 
to reach home in reasonable safety, it 


would be necessary to leave on the follow- 
ing morning. The four French delegates 
returned home on Sunday evening. To 
the rest of us, Switzerland and France were 


closed, and our only way was. through 


Germany and Holland. It was only 


through the special protection we received 


(and strict police supervision through Ger- 
many) that we were able to reach home 
as we did by Tuesday evening. 

But the Conference did meet on Sunday 
morning, in the Hotel Insel, first of all 
for a service of devotion, over which Mr. 
J. Allen Baker, M.P., presided. Among 
those who took part were the Dean of 
Worcester (who read as lessons from 
Daniel ix. and John xii.), Pasteur Elie 
Gounelle, of Paris, Dr. Siegmund-Schultze, 
Dr. Lynch, of New York, Bishop Hendrix, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, Dr. Clifford, Mme. Dalencourt, 
of Paris, and others. That morning, Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, M.P., hon. secretary of 
the British Council, read the following 
letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury : 


Lambeth Palace, July 31, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Dickinson,—You will know 
how closely my thoughts and (let me add) 
my prayers will be with. you and your 
fellow counsellors at Constance in these 
coming days. The situation has, of course, 
changed most ominously since the time 
when the Conference was planned. But 
obviously it is right—indeed perhaps it is 
all the more right—that emphasis should 
be given to the eager wish we entertain 
that the members of Christian churches 
as such may be enabled to make their 
voices effectively heard in such an hour 
as this on behalf of what is righteous and 
wise, what is loyal to the suzerainty of 
the Prince of Peace. The lowering storms 
of the hour will add additional solemnity 
to your meeting and additional significance 
to your prayers. May you all have the 
guidance of God as you set yourselves 
to the task of discovering the best way 
possible, of securing for the voice of 
Christian people, speaking as Christians, 
the hearing it deserves.—I am, yours very 
truly, RANDALL CANTUAR. 


There was opportunity in the course of 
the service for the free utterance of prayer, 
and it was deeply touching to hear succes- 
sive voices in English, German, and French 
blended in a common supplication for 
guidance and strength in the darkness 
and under the heavy burden of the dreadful 
catastrophe that overshadowed all alike. 
Yet it was not despair that spoke. Dr 
Clifford’s word, in spite of the appalling 
shock to all high ideals, was, “ They that 
wait on the Lord shali renew their 
strength”; and out of our darkness 
many of us in silent prayer lifted up our 
hearts to the Eternal Light, and asked to 


must be, and how the strength of the. 
Eternal and His Righteousness and Love, 
still over all, may yet hold us up. It was 
in the spirit of renewed consecration 
to the ideal of peace and brotherly love 
that the Conference met, and spoke its 
word, and sought the help of the Highest. 

It was so again in the evening, when 
further devotions were conducted by the 
Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Merrill, of New 
York, Dr. Benander, of Stockholm, and 
others, and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted, to be sent to the 
crowned heads of all the chief countries 
of Europe and their Prime Ministers, and 
also to the President of the United States, 
and others :— 

“ The Conference of members of Christian 
Churches, representing twelve countries 
and thirty confessions, assembled at Con- 
stance to promote friendly relations be- 
tween nations, solemnly appeals to 
Christian rulers to avert a war between 
millions of men amongst whom friendship 
and common interests have been steadily 
growing, and thereby to save from disaster 
Christian civilisation and assert the power 
of the Christian spirit in human affairs.” 

Under the circumstances no full discus- 
sion on the lines laid down in the pro- 
g amme was possible, but the necessary 
business was done, and the Conference, 
established as a working force, even under 
conditions the most depressing and dis- 
couraging, on the side of peace and human 
brotherhood. 

A series of resolutions, unanimously 
adopted, laid down the lines on which it 
is intended to work. The first was as 
follows :— 


“That, inasmuch as the work of con- 
ciliation and the promotion of amity is 
essentially a Christian task, it is expedient 
that the Churches in all lands should use 
their influence with the peoples, Parlia- 
ments, and Governments of the world to 
bring about good and friendly relationships 
between the nations, so that, along the 
path of peaceful civilisation, they may 
reach that universal goodwill which 
Christianity has taught mankind to aspire 
after.” 

And the subsequent resolutions urged 
that all sections of the Church of Christ 
should act in concert to that end and 
steps should be taken in every country 
to form councils (denominational or inter- 
denominational, as the case might require) 
‘to enlist the Churches in their corporate 
capacity, in a joint endeavour to achieve 
the promotion of international friendship 
and the avoidance of war,’ and that a 
central bureau should be established for 
facilitating correspondence between such 
councils, collecting and distributing in- 
formation and generally co-ordinating the 
work connected with the movement. A 
committee, with power to add to their 
number to carry out the objects of the 
Conference, was appointed as follows :— 
Mr. J. Allen Baker, M.P., London; the 
Right Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., 
London; M: Jacques Dumas, Paris; M. 
le Prof. Louis Emery, Lausanne; M. le 
Pasteur Elie Gounelle, Paris ; the Rev. EH. 
R. Hendrix, D.D., LL:D.,New York ; Herr 
Hofprediger Kessler, Dresden ; Herr Kon- 
sistorialrat Liittgert, Berlin; the Rev. 
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Frederick Lynch, D.D., New York ; Edwin 
D. Read, Esq., M.A., Boston, Mass.; the 
Rev. W. P. Merrill, D.D., New York’; 
M. le Pasteur Jacques Pannier, Paris ; 
M. le Sénateur E. Réveillaud, Versailles ; 
Herr Professor De Richter, Berlin; the 
Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke, M.A., London ; 
Herr Pasteur Dr. Siegmund-Schultze, Ber- 
lin; the Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester. 

When that committee will be able to 
meet who shall say! But the Conference 
acted in faith, and refused to "be turned 
aside from its ideal aim. Mr. Allen 
Baker’s address as President was not 
delivered, but it had been printed, and 
was distributed to members. One pas- 
sage may be quoted here, as marking the 
tone which prevailed throughout :—‘‘ We 
believe with Lord Haldane that ‘ It is not 
brute force, but moral power that com- 
mands predominance in the world’; 
and we are here to see if it be not possible 
to unite these ‘ moral forces’ as we 
know them to exist in our Christian lands, 
and to create such an atmosphere in our 
respective countries, and among the 
nations of the world, as will, in due time, 
render wars between them an impossible 
contingency. The essence of religion is 
Love, and the essence of war is hate, and 
if it be true that “ God is Love,’ war 
violates the very shrine of the Eternal. 
Either that great central truth of the 
faith of Catholic and Protestant alike is 
never going to be thoroughly believed, or 
war must become impossible for Christian 
nations. And, notwithstanding the cloud 
of war that now covers the nations of 
Europe, we must go forward in the sure 
hope that the reign of peace and righteous- 
ness will come.’’ 

The names of the British delegates, who 
actually made their way to Constance and 
took part in the Conference, will be found 
attached to an ‘‘ Appeal to the Nation,’’ 
which was published in Wednesday’s Daily 
News and Daily Chronicle and is appended 
to this record. The appeal was drafted 
on the way home, when we did not know 
what the news might be on our arrival, 
and we still clung to the hope that our own 
country might be kept out of the conflict ; 
and in spite of the disappointment of that 
hope, it was deemed right that, in the 
form it now bears, the appeal should be 
made public. 

The journey home was a strange and 
somewhat trying experience. If it had 
not been for our special passport, we 
certainly should not have got through 
from Constance to Flushing, as we did, 
in less than 24 hours; but even so it was 
in a semi-starved condition and under 
circumstances of great discomfort. Some- 
thing of what we saw of the preparations 
for war, and what we felt, is expressed in 
the appeal. At Goch, where we were 
leaving German territory, a subordinate 
official, a simple-hearted, earnest man, 
asked the present writer to take him to 
one of the Members of Parliament in our 
party, that he might plead with him not 
to let England go to war with Germany, for 
they were always glad, he said, to welcome 
English people. There was no quarrel, 
and they ought to be friends! It was only 
one small instance of the feeling towards us 
in that country which makes the experience 
of this dark hour all the more bitter and 
hard to bear. 


On Wednesday the British and American 
delegates who had reached London, held a 
further meeting at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, when pledges of faithfulness to the 
ideal were again exchanged and counsel as 
to future activity was taken. 

A resolution of warm gratitude was 
passed to the leaders of the party for their 
devoted labours both at Constance and 
throughout the trying circumstances of the 
journey home. A full record of the con- 
ference is to be published in due course. 


V.D.D. 


The Appeal to which Mr. Davis refers 
is as follows :— 


We have just returned from Germany, 
where we have been attending the first 
International Conference of the Churches 
for the promotion of friendship among 
the nations. We have seen with our own 
eyes the amazing rapidity of the growth 
of the war fever, and the widespread misery 
caused by the mere preparation for warfare. 

There is, however, clear evidence that 
the serious part of the German nation has 
entered upon the present war with the 
utmost reluctance, and deplores the possi- 
bility of a fresh outbreak of bitterness 
and misunderstanding with Great Britain. 
We have had, through our work for Anglo- 
German friendship and mutual under- 
standing, unique opportunities for observ- 
ing the steady, continuous growth of 
friendliness in Germany towards this 
country. 

We are dismayed beyond measure at 
the thought that England may be involved 
in the cataclysm of the present conflict. 
In the original quarrel we, as a nation, 
have no lot or part. We have ties of warm 
friendship with the peoples both of Ger- 
many and France, and no hostility to any 
people in Europe. If we can, even now, 
maintain this position, we still have a 
wonderful opportunity of acting as peace- 
makers and the friends of all. 

lf this opportunity is not to be lost, 
the conscience of our land must speak 
more speedily than the spirit’ of hate 
and international ill-feeling, propagated 
by the voices which call for war. 

For the sake of the land we love and 
our brethren of other lands, in the name 
of the God of our common worship, we 
appeal to our fellow-countrymen not to 
despair even at this hour of discovering 
a just and a peaceful solution, and that 
to this end we lift up our prayers as with 


Fone voice to Almighty God. 


J. A. Kempruorne (Bishop of Lichfield). 
JOHN CLIFFORD. 
J. ALLEN Baker. 
W. H. Dicxinson. 
W. Moore Epr (Dean of Worcester). 
W. Letcnton CRANE (Prebend of 
Chichester Cathedral.) 
Anna BARLOW. 
JoAN Mary Fry. 
Merrie, L. Tazor. 
Davip Brook. 
J. Morgan GIBBON. 
R. C. Griz. 
J. A. MacKEIcan. 
J. G.. TASKER. 
Henry J. Hopexin. 
V. D. Davis. 
* August 4, 1914. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMER SESSION AT OXFORD. 


THE ninth Summer Session for Sunday 
School Teachers, organised by the Sunday 
School Association, is now in progress at 
Manchester College, Oxford A change in 
the date this year, from the beginning of 
July to the beginning of August, has led 
to a welcome increase of membership, and 
over 100 teachers and other workers have 
enrolled themselves for the whole or for 
part of the Session—coming at least for the 
holiday week-end where no longer stay 
was possible. Our fellowship is probably 
also geographically wider than ever before ; 
not only from all our own four countries, 
but also from New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada and Hungary we have re- 
presentative workers among us this week. 

It is hard to convey in any measure, by 
a bald account of proceedings, the real | 
significance and effect of this Summer 
Session. The aim of the Sunday School 
Association, in these two-yearly gatherings, 
has been to quicken through individuals 
the life of our scattered Sunday schools 
and local organisations—to give, to those 
who come up to Oxford for these ten days, 
something which they may take home to 
help them in their work. Definite in- 
formation from those who know, on matter 
or methods, is an important part of this 
gift, and it is being duly brought forward 
this year. At least equally valuable is 
the feeling of fellowship which these meet- 
ings produce, and the opportunity for 
exchange of experience and counsel, not 
only on set occasions, but also constantly 
amid the social intercourse and the ex- 
peditions which vary the time spent here. 
The river and college courts and the 
luncheon-table are scenes for many a 
heartening talk between new-made friends” 
or old friends: re-united. 

The Session opened on Friday morning, 
July 31, with a service in the College 
Chapel, conducted by the Principal. Dr. 
Estlin Carpenter combined with gracious 
words of welcome a splendidly inspiring 
introductory address upon the aims. of 
our meeting. He dwelt upon the august 
influences of Oxford on the world’s. life, 
and upon the supreme rule of thought 
which they symbolise. The work of the 
Sunday school teacher, he said, is to open 
the eyes of the scholar to this great king- 
dom of the Spirit, and to this end every 
possible field may be explored. In all our 
teaching personality is the most vital 
force ; our own experience, our sympathy 
and the power of what we do rather than 
what we say, are the supreme assets at 
our command. Fellow-workers with God 
in His creative work, we have a task whose 
difficulties, real as they are, fade into 
nothing before its joy. 

Dr. Carpenter’s address sounded a key- 
note for the Session. Though never 
absent from these gatherings, the spirit of 
consecration has probably never been so_. 
strongly felt as on this occasion. The 
getting of instruction and the forming of 
friendships have been approached literally 
“in the Spirit,’ -and we meet on holy | 
ground. Again and again the higher note 
has been struck by preacher or lecturer, 
and has found its echo. It is specially 
fitting to record the two chapel services 


{of Sunday last. In the morning Dr. J. 
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E. Odgers officiated, and spoke from the 
text (2 Kings viii. 16), “chariots of fire round 
about Elisha,” upon the eternal might 
of spiritual power, and that yearning for 
something better and higher which is the 
greatest force in the world... The Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant conducted the evening 
service, and pictured the “ kingdom pre- 
pared from the foundation of the world” 
(Matt. xxv. 24) for the blessed who are 
called to it. The spiritual kingdom is 
entered by the ways of truth, humility, 


self-reverence and love; it is eternal and | 


transcendent ; and we may dare to call 
it our inheritance, for we have all done, 
and are doing, some of the service of help- 
fulness to which the Master points. 
Two lectures were given by the Rev. 
A. W. Fox on Biblical teaching, one on 
the use of the Old Testament, the other 
“on the New. Mr. Fox dwelt with special 
insistence on the treasure of human 
experience which the Bible contains, and 
on the supreme importance of bringing 
out the religious consciousness of the 
writers, leading up to and developing into 
the perfect faith of Jesus. Many most 
useful illustrations and instances of com- 
ment were embodied in these lectures. 
The Rev. Dr. Crooker, of U.S.A., 
delivered two lectures with a somewhat 
similar scope—the use of the Bible in 
Sunday-school instruction—dwelling in 
more general terms on the ethical outlook 
of the Hebrews (with special illustration 
from the Book of Jonah), and on the power 


of the spirit and personality of Jesus (far 


more important to grasp than any facts 
about him, or sayings of his) over the 
lives of his disciples and our own lives 
to-day. Difficulties of criticism are largely 
overcome, or rendered unimportant, if 
this central fact is recognised as embodied 
in all the symbolism of an Oriental style. 


The Rev. Savell Hicks, in one breath- 


less hour, conducted us through the whole 
story of ‘‘ The Evolution of the Bible,’’ 
illustrating by lantern slides, which were 
much appreciated. The Rev. Albert 
Thornhill dealt with ‘‘ The Use of Bio- 
graphy in Sunday School Teaching,’’ 
making an eloquent plea for wider recog- 
nition of the power of noble lives in shaping 
young ideals. Mr. Thornhill’s own excel- 
lent book, ‘‘ Heroes of Faith,’’? makes 
‘fitting the Association’s choice of him 
to expound this important subject. 

A specially welcome guest was the Rev. 
Carey Bonner, Secretary of the Sunday 
School Union, who spoke beautifully and 

impressively upon ‘‘ The Place of Music 
in the Training of the Child,’’ illustrating 
by use of the piano and of our own voices. 
No one is better able to deal with this 
matter than Mr. Carey Bonner, and many 
lovers of ‘“ Child Songs ’’ were glad to 
meet him face to face. 

Dr. George Jessel gave an excellent 
address on ‘‘ Health and the Sunday 
School,’’ speaking as an expert upon 
practical details of hygiene and child 
management, and keeping in view through- 
out the truly spiritual end of all care for 
the body, which is ‘‘ a temple of God.’’ 
He urged in particular a wise guidance, 
and some needful instruction, at the 
critical time of adolescence. 

Evening gatherings have included a 
reception by Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter, a 
social evening of an informal and very 


cheerful kind, and several more serious 
meetings. A ‘‘ Story Hour,’’ led off by 
our President, Mr. Ion Pritchard, proved 
again very popular; a conference on 
** Sunday School Institutions ’’ was useful 
and well maintained. A short afternoon 
meeting must also be recorded, at which 
Miss Helen Brooke Herford, on behalf 
of the Women’s League, brought forward 
the question of our Sunday Schools and 
the Colonies, the need of keeping in touch 
with young emigrants, and of linking up 
the schools of our Empire in bonds of 
friendship. 

At the time of writing there is, of course, 
more to come; the session continues till 
Saturday, August 8. It is a truly good 
time for us all. The officers will have 
their best reward in the full success of 
the meetings themselves; but it is im- 
possible not to record the labours on our 
behalf of Mr. Ion Pritchard, President 
of the Association; Mr. T. M. Chalmers, 
its Secretary ; and Mr. Ralph Philipson, 
local Secretary for the session. Always 
working and always cheerful, they deserve 
and they have our gratitude. The cloud 
of the great crisis hangs over us; it 
solemnises our meetings, and it makes 
our daily chapel service doubly real to 
us all. Our work for the children is still 
before us, and we can ‘‘ do the next 
thing ’’ in the quietness and confidence 
which this rallying for service does not 
fail to win. 

Dd: 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Bury.—The Rev. Richard Lee, B.A., late 
Congregational minister of Blyth, Northumber- 
land, has received the certificate of the Northern 
Advisory Board, and has accepted a call to 
the church at Bury (Chesham), Lancashire. 

Ghester.—Sunday school anniversary ser- 
vices were held at Matthew Henry’s Chapel 
on Sunday, July 26. The Rev. Charles Roper, 
B.A., of West Kirby, conducted the services. 

‘Lewes.—In the course of his sermon at West- 
gate Chapel last Sunday evening, the Rev. 
J. M. Connell made the following reference to 
the Huropean crisis :—‘‘ The widespread com- 
mercial disturbance caused by war ought to 
make it as intolerable as is a brawl in, one of 
our streets. But it is one thing to convince 
the mind of the economic folly of war; it is 
+ quite another to quench in the heart the 
murderous passions of which war is the out- 
come. When hate and envy and revenge are 
roused in men they take little heed of what 
makes for the truest welfare of their country. 
If peace be not an inward desire and posses- 
sion it is not likely to have much reality in the 
world outside. So when we pray, “ Give peace 
in our time, O Lord,’ we ask above all that God 
may change the hearts of men, turning hatred 
into love, vengeance into forgiveness. Since 
Jesus went about preaching this change of 
heart it has slowly yet surely been taking 
place. But the present awful crisis in Europe 
shows how far, far off we still are from seeing 
that change completely realised, Let it be 
ours to further it in every way in our power. 


7 


“The doctrines of Christianity,’ said Chan- 
ning, ‘have had many martyrs.. Let us be | 
willing, if God requires it, to be martyrs to its 
spirit, the neglected, insulted spirit of peace 
and love. 
in a nobler cause we cannot die. 


In a better service we cannot live ; 


vAG i) 


London: Islington.—Last Sunday’s services 


were devoted at Unity Church, Islington, to a 
consideration of the awful catastrophe into 
which nearly the whole of Europe has been 
hurled without any warning. Dr. Tudor 
Jones, who had just returned from Germany, 
stated that never had he felt it so difficult to 


know what to say. But he could call them 
all to silent prayer—a factor which must have ” 
been entirely absent from the hearts of the 
rulers of the great European Powers who had 


landed their people at the mouth of hell. 


Where is European Christianity ? Thank God, 
we believe that it exists in the hearts of mil- 


lions of people belonging to the nations that 


are now at war. The intellect, the rectitude, 
and the moral judgment of the nations have 
not been at all consulted. The conflagration 
has been engendered for years by packs of men 
whom there is no epithet strong enough to 
depict. The pawnbrokers of Paris, the wastrels 
of Russia, the parasites of Austria, and the 
weaklings who flatter the German Emperor in 
order to get room for their spirit of revenge— 
these are the forces that have brought about 
this calamity. Servia and its grievances were 
only a tool in the hands of Russia. We must 
not ask the question, which nation is to be 
blamed. No nation is to be blamed; the 
whole weight of the blame lies within the 
spirits of those who have neither had any moral 
and religious feelings, or who have entirely lost 
them. We believe Great Britain to be free 
from any such motives, but it too, like Servia, 
has been caught long ago in a trap which 
had been laid for it in a marvellously clever 


| way. We were on the eve of great things. 


A harvest of the kingdom of God was gradu- 
ally and surely ripening—a harvest that would 
have brought so many other blessings in its 
train. The fight has been between wealth, 
power, and lack of manhood on the one hand, 
and the onward and upward social, moral, 
and religious march of democracy on the 
other. The latter has for the moment been 
beaten. It is really a time for tears and 
lamentation, for the very best qualities which 
bind the world together have once again gone 
to the bottem. The irony of the whole scene 
is that this curse is put forth in the name of 
the God of holiness and love, and that His 
name is called to bless the engines of human 
destruction. There is one hope which we may 
learn from history, and we can be assured 
that it will be repeated once again—a remnant- 
of the people will rise, after having undergone 
much tribulation, with the very same ideals of 
peace, love, and goodwill in its heart. In the 
meantime, what are we to do to-day ? Crave 


for forgiveness that we have not been religious 
enough and united enough to prevent the 
happening of sucha calamity. If the Christian 


Church had been more united, if it had been 


less critical and quarrelsome and more spiritual 
and gentle, we have, I think, abundant reasons 
for saying that the calamity would have been 
averted. ‘The 
exhibited within and without the churches 
is something of the very same nature on a 
smaller scale as what we are witnessing to-day 
on an unprecedented scale. There cannot be 
much power and influence in the religion of 
democracy, or else it would have made such an 
event impossible. 
on our knees once again and crave for forgive- 
ness for the wretched part each one of us has 
played in the extension of the religion of him 
who came to live and die in order that mankind 
might for ever walk on the paths of peace, 
justice, mercy, and love. We all need more 
of these divine qualities, for they alone. will 
heal the mortal wounds wrought by the evil 
hearts of men. 


merciless temper so- often 


The call for us all is to be 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Books For THE HOLIDAYS. 

The editor of Church, School and Home 
wrote his notes for the August number 
before the war cloud burst upon us, and 
it was still possible to dream of quiet, 
pleasurable holidays. But his pleading for 
simplicity and deep communion with the 
primal realities of life only needs the 
change of a few words to make it suit- 
able for our altered mood. “The best 
holidays,” he says, “are the idle ones— 
the receptively idle ones.” If there is to 
be reading let it be little and suitable. 
“Tf we must have books let them be few ; 
one or two volumes of Nature poetry, 
Shelley or Wordsworth in selection; an 
old-world romance; some Franciscan 
legends; a thirteenth century mystical 
treatise; a New Testament and that 
ancient pre-Christian anthology of in- 
comparable songs called the Book of 
Psalms.” He adds “a short list that will 
not exhaust your purse or your trunk- 
space : (1) A penny book of the Psalms. 
(2) A twopenny New Testament. (3) One 
or both of the following Temple Classics 
(Dent’s; 1s. 6d.): a. The Little Flowers 
of St. Francis; b. The Mirror of Perfection. 
(4) Light, Life and Love: Selections (in 
English) from the German Mystics of the 
Middle Ages by Dean Inge (Methuen & 
Co.’s ‘ Library of Devotion’; cloth, 1s. 8d. 
net). All of these are very small in size, 
and can easily be slipped into the pocket.” 


Tue VALUE oF “ RETREATS.” 

Church, School and Home has something 
to say as well about the value of homes of 
quietness, where tired and distracted men 
and women can seek sanctuary from the 
noises of the world. We commend the 
following suggestion to our readers :— 
“Tt would be an excellent thing if sensible 
‘Retreats’ could be arranged for members 
of our Churches. We are seriously con- 
vinced that if our leaders would have the 
daring to organise them they would find 
them enthusiastically endorsed. We have 
long wished that some rich person would 
provide a kind of Community-House 
where the experiment could be fairly and 
earnestly tried. There are 
people, ministerial and lay, among us— 
many are personally known to us—who 
desire in their holidays not mere distraction 
and excited gaiety, but holy-days of re- 
ligious quiet and glad serenity; a time 
for deepening their own soul’s life and 
their communion with God. They would 
eagerly allot a week or a fortnight of their 
vacation for the purpose of a Retreat. 
We have all so much to learn in the matter 
of religious exercises and _ self-discipline 
that even a week’s experience at a Retreat 
might teach us habits of reading, medi- 
tation, and prayer that would last for ever 
to the enrichment and joy of our spirit. 
We all believe to-day in the healing effect 
of a peaceful and harmonious mind upon 
an agitated and nerve-racked body. It 
might be that business men and women 
would discover that days spent in the 
calm and silence of God’s realised Presence 
would prove even physically more bene- 
ficial than the restless and boringly super- 


ficial holidays which some of them now 


suffer and pretend to enjoy.” 


scores of 


Proressor EvucKkEN on Germany’s NEED 
OF INWARDNESS. - 

At a time when Germany seems to be 
nothing but an armed camp, and her 
rulers are ready to sacrifice every other 
interest to military success, Professor 
Eucken’s tribute to the more spiritual 
forces which are at work in German 
life has a special interest. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of material 
prosperity,’’? he writes, ‘‘ the splendid 
progress in the mechanical and industrial 
departments, and the great success attend- 
ing all our national enterprises, the German 
of to-day feels no inward satisfaction. 
On the contrary, he is always conscious 
that something is lacking. Strong pessi- 
mistic currents are discernible not only 


in our literature, but in our national 


life as well, Is not this a convincing 
proof that the German of to-day requires 
something more for his happiness than 
success and expansion in the outer world ? 
A reaction against pure realism is already 
in the ascendant. We may confidently 
expect that our people will soon again 
devote more attention to the development 
of the other side of their nature, that they 
will once more cultivate art, philosophy 
and religion on a broad scale, and in this 
way contribute new treasures to the com- 
mon fund of humanity. ... The German 
people cannot discontinue their efforts on 
behalf of a deeper inward culture without 
denying their historical traditions and 
sacrificing one of the principal elements 
of their character.’’ The essay from 
which this striking passage is taken, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Are the Germans still Thinkers ? *’ 
will be found in the volume of Collected 
Essays translated by Dr. Meyrick Booth and 
recently published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY. 

Count Ilya Tolstoy is contributing 
some reminiscences of his father to the 
Fortmghtly Review, which are, we believe, 
to be published in book form later in the 
year. The last instalment contains an 
interesting account of Tolstoy’s method 
of- learning, and teaching, languages. 
‘“When I was about thirteen, I think,’’ 
says his son, ‘‘ he began to give me Greek 
lessons. I remember him beginning to 
learn Greek himself, I remember the 
zeal and perseverance with which he set to 
work; he got on so well that after six 
weeks he could read Herodotus and 
Xenophon at sight. It was also on 
Xenophon that he started us. He ex- 
plained the alphabet to me, and then 
set me on to the Anabasis at once. At 
first it was very hard. I sat with glassy 
eyes, and often was on the point of howling ; 
but in the end I saw that I had got to 
go through with it, and I did. I was 
taught Latin in the same way. When I 
went up for the entrance examination at 
Polivanof’s Classical Gymnase in 1881 I 
surprised all the masters because, though 
completely ignorant of grammar, I could 
read the classics at sight far better than 
was required of me. In this I see a proof 
that my father’s original system of teaching 
was the right way. It was just in the 
same way that later on he learnt Hebrew, 
and got to know it so well that he could 
make out all the passages he wanted in the 
Old Testament, and often gave original 
interpretations of his own of several 
passages to his teacher, Rabbi Mindér,’’ 


Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kuivyeston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL and restful Holiday under 
specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 14 to 2} guineas weekly.—Send for 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. MassIncHAM, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


ENSLE YDALE.—Board-Residence 
in well-appointed house.—Miss Smiru, 
Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth, 8.0. 


PARTMENTS in this bracing Moor- 

land town to Jet, including two sitting 

and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. BAr- 

THOLOMEW PARKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. : s 


eee®, Hampstead, — A Lady 

desires to Let, to another lady, a bed- 
sitting room. Special advantages of position 
and comfort.—Apply to R., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. | 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, ce. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. ; 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE id:, Post Free, 
From the Author, ; 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


REAT SUMMER SALE! Special 

- Bargains. Brown T willed Linen Cloths, 

lettered ‘Kitchen Cloth,” ready hemmed, 

5s.9d.perdozen. Postage 4d. Irish Linen Sale 

Catalogue Free.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. ; 


RISH LINEN AT SALE PRICES! 
Checked Glass Cloths, 25in. square, ready 
hemmed, 3s. 9d. perdozen. Postage 4d. Illus- 
trated Summer Catalogue Free. Send postcard 
to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REENGAGES for Preserving, -&<. 

24 Ibs. 9s., 12 lbs. 5s. Pershore Egg 

Plums, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 lbs. 3s. Carriage paid in 

England and Wales.—F RANK Roscog, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. ; 


Kee ek TEETH (Old) Bought. 
—We positively pay highest prices in 
the Kingdom, viz.: Up to 3s. per tooth 
pinned on vulcanite ; 7s. per tooth on silver ; 
12s. 6d. per tooth on gold ; 35s. per tooth on 
platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer 
not accepted parcel returned post free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the oldest and 
reliable firm.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, Market- 
street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s.. When 
forwarding please mention paper. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C,, and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
$, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
August 8, 1914. 
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RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 


PLOTINUS & SOME MODERN 


PHILOSOPHIES of RELIGION 


The Essex Hall Lecture, 19/4. 
By W. R. INGE, D.D.,. Dean of St. Paul’s 


Feap. 8vo, 62 pp., 4/- net, postage 2d. 


FRANCIS DAVID 
Founder and Martyr of 


Unitarianism in Hungary. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 
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PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


eChief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 


£3,340,000 
Claims Paid exceed £15,000,000 


‘Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BowLes, ne 
G. SHRUBSALL, }) Directors. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
.¢ No. 50, CANNON Srrenr, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sik ALEXANDER WaLpDEMak Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 


- Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A, Harpcasrue, 


F.S.1. 
Lesiiz T. Burnett. | Miss Ceci, Grapwe.u. 
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A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 6&/- Monthly. Subscription Pre: 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low, Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
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“YOUNG DAYS.”’ 


Our Children’s Own Illustrated Magazine. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS. 
The Golden Windows, 
The Nicest Place in the World. 
The Sunshine Makers, (Puctry.) 


“Summer Holidays are so Jolly!” 
(Full-page Picture.) 


The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. Chapter VIII 
Yeung Days’ Guiid Work. 

The Kingfisher, 
Prince.” 

A Child’s Snoile. 
A Taie of a Tease. (Jilustrated.) 

The Goblin Inside. (Poctry.) 
Winifred House (Aunt Amy’s Corner). 


(Full-page Picture.) 


(Poéiry-) 


Temperance Ideas. 
Puzzles and Puzzlers: 
Editor’s Chat, &c. 


Published by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
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The Shguirer, 


Among recent Articles are the yollowing :— 


The Practice of the Presence of God. By 
’ #H.P. Precuy. August 1. 


Saint or Seer. By Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
July 18 & 25. 


By Rev. H. H. 


A New Type of Christian. 
July 18. 


JOHNSON, 


Joseph Chamberlain. By Rev.J.M. Lioyp 
THOMAS, July 11. 


The Religion of the New Democracy. By 
Professor G. Dawexs HIckKs. July 4 


Living Green. By Miss K. F. Purpon. 
July 4. 


The Decline in Public Worship. By Rev. 


“DD. W. Rogson. July 4. 
Our Human Needs To-Day. By Rev. 
- LAWRENCE CLARE. June 27, 


The Rending of the Veil, By Rev. ALFRED 


Haut. June 20. 
The Foundations of Truth. By Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLOWER. June 20. 


Any of the above issues can be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 14d. 


[One Penny. 


schools. 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


Headmaster : 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GiRLs, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILtIAN Tarzor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London, Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLUANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 


ADIHS trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 


1 in residence —For particulars apply to Hon. 


Sec., Liverpool Lapiss’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 


Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE, 
Immortal Life. THropore PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 25 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought, 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON W.C. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of aay alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.&.—The same of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning befote the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, August 16. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7,.Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Piggorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exxrorr. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
ad 11 and 7, Rev. W. Morirz Weston, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Anrsur 8. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. T. P. 
SPEDDING ; 6.30, Mr. ALFRED J. HBALeE. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Mr. A. ARUNDEL, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11, Mr. W. T. Conver. No evening 
service during August. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. 
DRUMMOND. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
Miss Mary E. Ricomonp; 7, Mr. F. BR. 
Nort, LL.B. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11] and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7. Closed during August. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. 8. D. 
GREENFIELD. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. G. Cooper. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CARTER. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road. 
Closed during August. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. S. Frevp. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 
Ion: PRITCHARD. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. ALFRED 
J. HEALE; 6.30, Mr. Frep Corrine. 
Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W. 
Closed. Services will be resumed on 

September 5. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed. 
Services will be resumed on September 13. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TarRan. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30. Closed 
during August. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 
E,. Capleton. 

’ Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Raymonp V. Hott, B.A. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detta Evans. ; 


The 


75. Mrs 


AsarstwytTs, New-street Meeting House, 11 |. 


and 6.30. Supply. 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. H. W. Hawxss. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Artuur.C. Fox, B.A. 

BrrmineHaM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Liroyp 
THOMAS. 

Bremineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30. Closed. Services 
will be resumed on August 23, 

BiacksuRN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. P. Haut. 

Biaoxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopstt Sora. 


- 


Bougngmovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 
BrieHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. Prrestitey PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Chureh, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. ’ 

Cuatuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 8: Hrrencocg, D.D. 

CuzsteR, Matthew Henry’s. Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Hyans. 

Crurton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brox. 

Dean Row, 10.45. 

srvac, and 6.30, Rev. BH. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and ts 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Eprysurex, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11. 
Closed during August. 

Exersar, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemine VAUGHAN ; 
6.30, Rev. H. EnrreLD Dowson. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar LOCKETT. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. ’ 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. BK. 
Nicoz Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epe@ar I. Frirr. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. 

LISs@ARD-WaLLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Livmrpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 
LivERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 
LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. CHARLES Roper, B.A. 
LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton - park, 
and 6.30, Rev. J. C. Opemrs, B.A. 
Marpstons, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Stantey P. PENWARDEN. 


1l and 


1] 


MaNcHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, T0.45 and | 


6.30, Rev. Dougias Watmstey, B.A. 
Manouester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER. 
MANcHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6,30. 
August 9 and 16. 
MancuestTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Srarey. 
NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. W. H. LAMBELLE. 
Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppia. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Rupo.tF Davis, B.A. 


Closed, 


‘PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 


Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. StrReEt, M.A. 

SripmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. HE. STANLEY Russets, B.A. 
Soursampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
Tonseipas WeEtts, Dupiny Instirurr, 
Closed. Services resumed October 4. 
West Krirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. FisHer SHorr. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamMspzn Batmrorra, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Wintrrmep Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stnovarez, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-satreet, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


BIRTH. 


ANDER?YON.—On August 12, at Brookfield, - 
Monton, Eeoles., to the Rev. and Mrs. N. 
Anderton, a daughter. = 


DEATHS. 


PRircHaRD.—On August 10, at Craven Cot- 
tage, Southwold, Clive Fleetwood Pritchard, 
of 17, Maresfield-gardens,. Hampstead, and 
3, Temple-gardens, Temple, aged 50:years. 


TuRNER.—In reverent memory of Helen 
Ramsay, the loved and honoured wife of 
Henry Gyles Turner, Tennyson-street, St. 
Kilda, Melbourne, who passed to her rest on 
May 31, 1914, closing a long, noble, and use- 
ful life, aged 80 years and 8 months. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—>—— 


aoe Der AGENCY.—Holiday 

and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.—Apply, SEcRETaRY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


ANTED, Companion-Housekeeper. 

Good manager, some experience in 

nursing, fairly tall—Apply by letter to Mrs. 
ARMSTRONG, 17, Croxteth-grove, Liverpool. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


HE COMMITTEE of Tunbridge 
: Wells Unitarian Church invite the help, 
during the absence of their Pastor, of a Minis- 
ter or other friend to conduct Service for 
several months commencing Sunday,October 4, 
evening only, or moraing and evening. Smalji 
honorarium. — Kindly address, Miss Rings, 
Safad House, Hungershall Park, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


The Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER BS 
Per Harr-YeEAR... 
PER YEAR... 
One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken — 
Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made-payable to Tue Inquirer Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essea Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” = 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 
W.C. : 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


B et beer ae 
Per Page yy a seen OOO! 
HALF PaGe 3 ee Paya eal) 
Per CoLuMN NG sp Hee BS OO 
Inco IN CoLUMN ag teens Oe B= 6 
Front Pacge—Inco in Cotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES. 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
_ two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. perword, Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, ls. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 

the price of two. s 


All communications and payments in re. 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 

he Manager, “‘Inquirer” Office, 8, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive oot later than ~~ 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear — 
the same week. : 
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It is part of the duty of- every newspaper 
to. be economical im the use of paper at 
the present time. For a few weeks THE 
InQuirER will be reduced to 12 pages 
instead of 16. We shall try to preserve 
the various features of the paper, and 
we are confident that our readers will 
do their best to promote its circulation and 
to be generous in their judgments during 
this period of necessary curtailment, 
At the same time we must ask our corre- 
spondents to remember the virtue of 
brevity. As soon as circumstances sper- 
mit we shall return to our usual issue 
of 16. pages. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


~ Tue White Book containing the Corre- 
spondence respecting the European Crisis 
which was issued last week is a document 
of first class importance, and everybody 
who wishes to understand the rapid events 
of the last three weeks, which have plunged 
us into war, ought to read it with care. 
It reveals Sir Edward Grey as the chief 
moral force in Kurope working for peace. 
With inexhaustible patience and ingenuity 
he laboured to find a way out of the en- 
tanglements produced by the high-handed 
ultimatum of Austria to Servia. No 
sooner was one way barred by official 
punctilios or difficulties of temper than he 
tried another; but all in vain, because 
In certain quarters there was no real 
desire for peace, no restraining sense of 
the appalling crime of a European war. 
ee 

Tuu unofiicial mind reading these docu- 
ments will be struck bythe complete absence 
of the pressure of public opinion upon the 
Chancelleries of Europe, For the most 


part they seem to be entirely dominated 


by military cliques for whom the lives of 
the people are simply pawns in the game. 
In the letters from Berlin there is no sign 
of any kind of deference to public opinion. 
The military dictatorship has not to ask 
permission from anybody before it plunges 
the country into war, and is apparently 
quite content to rely upon the policy of 
stirring up popular passion after the event. 
There can be no high-minded patriotism 
on these terms. It is all of a piece with 
the political immorality, which has just 
been exposed in such a glaring light in the 
speech of the German Chancellor. On 
August 4 he acknowledged with cynical 
frankness to the Reichstag that they 
were acting contrary to international 
law. Necessity, he said, knows no law. 
“* Anybody who is threatened as we are 
threatened, and is fighting for his highest 
possessions, can have only one thought— 
how he is to hack his way through.’’ 
Were these German autocrats possessed 
by the demons of stupidity and fear, 
which betrayed them into nervous haste 
when they ought to have been cool, 
collected and far-seeing? Such 
divine nemesis which overtakes the political 
worship of the super-man with its ignorant 
contempt of the ‘‘ slavye-morality’’ of 


the Gospel. 
* 


ne 

Tue Society of Friends has issued an 
impressive Message to Men and Women 
of Good Will in the British Empire. No 
words which have been written during 
the present crisis will carry greater weight. 
Everybody recognises that no body of 
religious people in the country has so 
good a right to speak or can do so with 
equal moral prestige. It is one of the 
crowning blessings of quiet and persistent 
faithfulness to an ideal that at supreme 
moments in national and personal life the 
true word can be spoken, without effort 
oy rhetorical display,in the deep confidence 


is the 


of living faith, and that even careless people 
are persuaded to turn aside to listen and 
to pray. 


* * 


“Wer recognise,” the Message says, 
“that our Government has made most 
strenuous efforts to preserve peace, and 
has entered into the war under a grave 
sense of duty to a smaller State towards 
which we had moral and treaty obligations. 
While, as a Society, we stand firmly to the 
belief that the method of force is no solu- 
tion of any question, we hold that the 
present moment is not one for criticism, 
but for devoted service to our nation. 

** What is to be the attitude of Christian 
men and women and of all who believe in 
the brotherhood of humanity ?. In the 


distress and perplexity of this new situa- 


tion, many are so stunned as scarcely 
to be able to discern the path of duty. 
In the sight of God we should seek to get 
back to first principles, and to determine 
on a course of action which shall prove us 
to be worthy citizens of His Kingdom. 
In making this effort let us remember 
those groups of men and women, in all 
the other nations concerned, who will be 
animated by a similar spirit, and who be- 
lieve with us that the fundamental unity 
of men in the family of God is the one 
-enduring reality, even when we are forced © 
into an apparent denial of. it.” 
ec hae * 


“We believe in God,” the Message 
‘concludes. ‘“ Human freewill gives us 
power to hinder the fulfilment of His 
loving purposes. It also means that we 
may actively co-operate with Him. If it 
is given to us to see something of a glorious 
possible future, after all the desolation and 
sorrow that lie before us, let us be sure that 
sight has been given us by Him. No day 
should close without our putting up our 


prayer to Him that He will lead His family 
into a new and better day, At a time 
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when so severe a blow is being struck 
at the great causes of moral, social, and 


religious reform for which so many have 
struggled, we need to look with expecta- 
tion and confidence to Him, whose cause 
they are, and find a fresh inspiration in 
the certainty of His victory.” 

Copies for free distribution may be 
obtained from Mr. Isaac Sharp, 136, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. We advise 
our readers to send for copies without 
delay. 


* * * 


We desire to call special attention to 
the letter by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
which we publish to-day, reminding us 
of the duty of courtesy and goodwill to our 
German friends. Let us remember that 
our legal enemies are not our personal 
enemies. We fear that there have been 
some cases already of harsh treatment of 
German women and girls resident in Eng- 
land. Such behaviour is un-Christian and 
it is unpatriotic as well, for it stains our 
country’s good name. Nothing whatever 
has occurred to infringe the ordinary claims 
of good manners and honourable treat- 


ment ; and in cases where there have been | 
personal ties of trust and: affection, why } 


should they be broken? If there is some 

inevitable tension of feeling we can recog- 

nise the difficulty of the position in which 

German people in England find themselves 

and avoid discussions which are likely to 

provoke irmitation on both sides. =» 
eae. * 

THE same remarks apply to the subjects 
of Austria-Hungary, with whom we are 
now formally at war. With many Hun- 
garian people our ties of friendship have 
been of a most cordial kind. To many 
readers of Tue Inquirer who have visited 
Transylvania or received young Hun- 
garians into their homes any rupture is 
unthinkable. To the aged Bishop Ferencz, 


and. especially to the band of Unitarian } 


ministers in Hungary, who are former 
students of Manchester College and our 
personal friends, we send affectionate and 
respectful greetings, assuring them that 
the bonds of Christian fellowship mean 
more to us than the political reasons which 
have placed our. countries upon opposite 
sides in the European war. 

* * * 

We are glad that the House of Commons 
has expressed itself so sternly and unani- 
mously in condemnation of the manu- 
facture of false and sensational rumours. 
Official news in time of war nrust neces- 
sarily be meagre, and the public makes 
# constant demand upon the newspapers 
for sensational items. We think that 
English journalism as a whole may be 
trusted to keep its head and to behave 
with dignity. But we should all be on our 
guard against credulous attention to mere 
rumours. This war, like all other wars, is 
likely to produce a plentiful crop of false 
stories about the other side, It is im- 


THE INQUIRER. 


possible to trace them to their source, but 
it will be quite safe to regard them with 
severe suspicion, especially when they are 
barbed with malice or intended to throw 
discredit upon the honour and chivalry 
of the German army. A great deal can be 
done to check their circulation by refusing 


to repeat them. 
* * * 


Tux Government has behaved with the 
generosity which we expected in remitting 
the remainder of the sentences on all 


persons now undergoing terms of im-. 


prisonment for crimes connected with the 
suffrage agitation. Thesame clemency has 
been extended to persons convicted of 
assaults and other offences in connection 
with recent strikes. 
nouncement in the House: of Commons 
on Monday, Mr: MKenna was careful to 
point out that this course had been taken 
without solicitation on their part and with- 
out requiring any undertaking from them 
Acts of grace are not based upon bar: 
gains. 
ae * 

We doubt whether such _ vigorous 
measures have been taken before in the 
history of civilised nations to ensure an 


classes of the community, to cripple the 
power of unscrupulous wealth in the 


matter of supplies and to prevent ‘‘ corner- 


2? 


ing. In regard to the last, unfortunately 


a very familiar form of crime against the 


State in the history of war, the Govern- 
ment obtained special powers on Saturday. 
A short Bill was passed through all its 
stages with the cordial support of the whole 
House. Its chief clause is as follows :— 

If the Board of Trade are of opinion 


that any foodstuff is being unreasonably 


withheld from the market they may, 


if so authorised. by His Majesty’s Pro. 
clamation -generally, or as respects any 
particular kind of foodstuffs, and in 
manner provided by the Proclamation, 
take possession of any supplies of food+ 
stufis to which the Proclamation relates, 
paying to the owners of such foodstuffs 
such prices as may in default of agree- 
ment be decided to be reasonable, 


having regard to all the circumstances of. 


the case, by the arbitration of a Judge 
of the High Court selected by the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 


* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we 
publish to-day, calls in question the wisdom 
of the advice about reduction in expendi- 
ture which we gave last week. We did 
not mean, of course, that people of means 
should behave harshly or withdraw sud: 
denly from honourable obligations. To 
dismiss servants at short notice, or to 
cancel seaside lodgings without reim- 


bursing the landlady for her loss, is to pay 


selfish regard to private security without 


‘any real thought of the public good! 


In making this an-’ 


facts is breaking it down. 
}have come into play which are settling 


‘this moment. 


. War. 


‘nation’s’ labour supply, 
‘eourse, the work of women. 
‘however it may appear on the surface, it 
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But we are still of opinion that a simplifi- - 


cation of life is necessary and desirable. 
Whatever we do we cannot prevent some 
dislocation of trade and a shortage of 
employment in certain directions. It is in 
the public interest that the trades to suffer 
first should be those which minister chiefly 
to luxury, and it will be comparatively 
easy to draft the labour which has been 
monopolised by rich people into forms of 


‘employment which are for the good of all. 


Moreover, there is the question of good 
taste, and the unfortunate effect which 
would be produced upon the public mind 
if just as much money were spent on 


luxuries as in times of prosperity and 


peace. A large expenditure upon an 
elaborate dinner-party or splendid clothes 
or rare curios would seem callous and un- 


| worthy at the present time, and we think 


tightly so. These no doubt are extreme 


F instances, but they may be taken as 
‘symbols of many other things which will 
occur to us: all. 
the old fallacious: argument that. luxury 


We are face to face with 


is good for trade, but the hard logic of 
Moral forces 


these matters for us, in many cases perhaps 


Pcie without any deliberate choice of our own 
equal distribution of food among all], 


* * * 


On this whole subject an article by Mr, 


Charles Roden Buxton, which appeared 


in the Daily News on Wednesday, appears 
to us so plain and sensible that we venture 


to transfer the following passage to our 


own columns : 

‘* From the point of view of the nation 
as a whole, three things are wanted at 
(1) To prosecute the war. 
(2) To enable the nation to live both now 
and in certain possible emergencies ; this 
means not only having enough food, but 
making it available to poor as well as rich 


on fair terms through the medium of the 


best possible wages. (3) To produce as 
much wealth as we can for the future to 
make up for the industrial ravages of the 
This way of looking at the problem 
will throw much light on the question of 
employment. We need every part of the 
including, 
At bottom, 


is not work which is lacking, but hands to 


‘do the work. The needs of the nation as 


above described entail a great and sudden 
change in the nation’s demand for goods 
and services; that is to say, a great trans- 
ference of labour from one employment 
to another. To keep the labour market 


‘steady by continuing the same expendi- 


ture as before is good advice to individuals 
as far as it goes, but it is subject to the 
above needs. It cannot go far as a remedy, 
for there must anyhow be a vast trans- 
ference of labour, and since we must 
husband the nation’s resources we must 


‘abandon luxuries either in the form of 
‘goods or services,’’ 


of — 
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CHRISTIAN CONFIDENCE. 
: ae 


Durine the past week our people have 
been magnificent. There has been no 
panic, no bluster, but a quiet orderliness 
and a determination to meet a great crisis 
bravely and unselfishly, which has re- 
vealed the foundations of national charac- 
ter. Perhaps even a few weeks ago some 
of us may have doubted whether it would 
be so. In politics party strife was hot 
and uncompromising. In society luxury 
and freakishness seemed to be destroying 
But sud- 
denly -the underlying _ realities, 
brotherhood, God, have reasserted them- 
and these other 


crumpled up and disappeared. For a few 


good feeling and good sense. 
duty, 
selves, things - have 
days idealists of every school, social 
reformers, friends of peace, the devoted 
servants of religion suffered in a tense 
silence, which is more terrible than words. 
They were face to face with the most 
“crushing disappointment of their lives, 
Their hopes lay blighted in the dust. Had 
the blood and sweat of their souls, all the 
toil of the busy years, gone for nothing ? 
Then they looked into their hearts and 
‘found themselves more sure of God than 
They felt 
the. deep pulsations of the world around 


they had ever been before. 


them, and the ancient words flashed upon 
““ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul, ‘and why 


them with new meaning: 


art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him, 
who is the health of my countenance and 
my God.’’ 

‘Our reasons for confidence are manifold, 
but there are two which stand out with a 
clearness for which we cannot be too 
thankful. 


_ in the history of the world when so many 


There has never been a time 


people have felt such a stern hatred of war. 
The friends of peace have grown into a 
If 
this had been a war of vainglory or aggran- 


multitude which no man can number. 


disement we are convinced that public 
opinion would have been against it. 
Military glory in and for itself has almost 
lost its power of appeal in our national 
life. It is because we believe that we had 


in the ‘end no alternative, when the Ger- 
man Government in a moment of supreme 
cynicism asked us to condone the breaking 
of treaties and to be partners in an in- 
famous bargain, that we have consented 
to the thing which we hate, and having 
consented, mean to see it through with 
the temper and resolution which become 
a great people. This is not an excuse, 
invented after the event, either to salve 
our own conscience or to enable us to 
pose as moral heroes before the world: 
We are in no mood for feeble humbug of 
that kind. It is a plain statement of the 
situation as it appears to many of the best 
friends of peace after a careful study of all 
the available facts. 
we believe that this war,so far from dis- 


And for this reason 


crediting the moral forces which make 
for peace and reducing the peacemaker to 
silence, will give them a strength of appeal 
to the public mind and conscience unknown 
before in the history of the world. 

And the same thing may be observed 
over the whole area of social work. Many 
of ourfavourite schemes may have withered 
in a night, for we shall find ourselves in 
a strange world when the nations emerge 
lean and exhausted from the horrors of 
war. But the spirit of brotherhood is not 
dead. In these dark days it has revealed 
itself with a glorious brightness and 
strength. At the present moment it ig 
leading public opinion and shaping the 
future. Face to face with the grim reali- 
ties of life and death and national exist- 
ence unscrupulous greed has withdrawn 
into the holes and corners of the earth and 
dares not show its face. Suddenly the 
enemy of the public good, plotting for 
his own safety and gain, finds himself 
treated as a common criminal. On every 
hand we are mobilising the mighty reserves 
of kindness and good-will. We are realis- 
ing as never before that the law for each 
is the good of all. Now these moral 
reserves could not be summoned at a 
moment’s notice into beneficent activity 
if they did not exist. In the midst of 
apparent defeat the men and women 
who have toiled in the fields of social 
service, preaching the gospel of a common 
life and repairing the breaches of ancient 
wrong, see of the travail of their souls; 
and if they cannot be satisfied while the 
powers of darkness still hold men and 
nations in bondage, let them be confident 
in the good cause and rejoice in these 
victories of Love. 

We know that the darkest days lie 
ahead. Hitherto we have heard of rumours 


of wars, but we have hardly come face to 
face with the grim reality. We shall do 
that when there is mourning in our homes, 
and the hospitals are full of wounded men, 
and the shadow of terrible anxieties rests 
upon our hearts. We shall know it only 
too well when the demoralisation of a great 
war lays hold of the more thoughtless of 
our people, lifting them up in vulgar 
exultation over their enemies, or scattering 
them like panic-driven sheep if news should 
come of danger or defeat. One of the 
things which we have to fear chiefly is moral 
disaster, the coarsening of fibre, the dulness 
of feeling, the deadness of soul which the 
daily spectacle of war and its colossal 
miseries inflicts even upon sensitive natures. 
Against that danger Christian people can 
set a vigilant guard. They should make it 
a chief part of their business to frustrate 
by every means in their power the steady 
aggression of lower standards of thought 

and feeling. But they can only do this : 
with success if they keep their own hearts 
with all diligence. It will be wise for us 
to go on quietly and dutifully with our 
ordinary occupations, and to give as much 
room as we can to the varied interests of 
mind and heart. Absorption in one interest, 
though in its tragic significance it dwarfs 
all others, is fatal to mental balance and 
just judgment and genuine sympathy. 
At the same time we should never suffer 
ourselyes to forget the horror of war. 
Lurid pictures or loud rhetoric about its 
evil are no use. The day for that kind of 
thing has gone. But let us remember it 
quietly on our knees after the excitements 
of the day, never losing hold of the con- 
viction that this appalling wickedness 
must never happen again, and that God 
has laid upon us the responsibility of 
working for peace and goodwill, and all 
other things that are honourable and of 
good report, as we have never worked 
before. And through it all let us not be 
foolishly confident that we can do without 
the help of God and His grace in our 
hearts. All the common temptations of 
fear and selfishness and cowardice may 
assail us. But in His might we can be 
strong with a quiet courage ; we can forget 
ourselves and cease to trouble about our 
own comfort and safety, and learn not to 
We are in 
God’s keeping, not our own; and neither 


be anxious about the future. 


life nor death, nor any suffering or misfor- 
tune which it has entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, but only our own un- 
worthiness in the day of trial, can separate 
us from His Love. 
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Good Thoughts for Evil 
Times, — z 


hike 
Tne needy shall not always be forgotten, 
Nor the expectation of the Poor perish 
for ever. 
Arise, O Lord; let not man prevail, 
Let the nations be judged in thy sight. 
Put them in fear, O Lord ; 
Let the nations know themselves to be 
but men. : 
Psalm ix. 18-20. 


Tur Light of Lights He is, in the heart 
of the Dark shining eternally. 
From The Bhagavad Gita, 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 

A GREAT epoch was exhausted and 
passing away to give place to another, 
the first utterances of which had already 
been heard in the north, and which awaited 
but the to be revealed. He 
The soul the most full of love, 


Initiator 
came. 
the most sacredly virtuous, the most 
deeply inspired by God and the future, 
that men have yet seen on earth; Jesus. 
He bent over the corpse of the dead 
world and whispered a word of faith. 
Over the clay that had lost all of man 
but the movement and the form, he uttered 
words until then unknown ; love, sacrifice, 
a heavenly origin. And the dead arose. 
A new life circulated through the clay, 


which philosophy had tried in vain to]. 


reanimate. From that corpse arose the 
Christian world, the world of liberty and 
equality. From that clay arose the true 
man, the image of God, the ‘precursor of 
humanity. 


All he had asked of 
mankind wherewith to save them, says 


Christ. expired. 


Lamennais, was a cross whereon to die. 
But ere he died he had announced the 
To those who 
asked of him from whence he had received 
it, he answered, ‘‘ From God, the Father.”’ 
From the height of his Cross he had in- 
voked him twice. Therefore upon the 
Cross did his victory begin and still does 


glad tidings to the people. 


it endure. . 
Have faith then, O you who sufier for 
the noble cause ; apostles of a truth which 
the world of to-day comprehends not ; 
warriors in the sacred fight whom it wet 
stigmatises with the name of rebels. 


To-morrow, perhaps, this world, now 


“not. 
/humanity may do. 
conquer. 


incredulous or indifferent, will bow down 
To- } 


before you in holy enthusiasm. 
morrow victory will bless the banner of } 
your crusade. Walk in faith, and fear }; 
That which Christ done, 
Believe, and you will 


has 


Believe and the peoples at last 


will follow you. From your Cross of |, 


sorrow and persecution, proclaim the 
religion of the epoch. Soon shall it 


receive the consecration of faith. Let 


not the hateful cry of reaction be heard on | 


your lips, nor the sombre formula of the 
but the calm and 
words of the days to come. 

Upon a day in the sixteenth century, 


conspirator, solemn 


at Rome, some men bearing the title of 
Inquisitors, who assumed to derive wisdom 
and authority from God Himself, were 
assembled to decree the immobility of the 
earth. A prisoner stood before them 


His brow was illumined by genius. He 


| had outstripped time and mankind, and 


revealed the secret of a world. It was 
Galileo. The old man shook his venerable 


head. His soul revolted against the 


absurd violence of those who sought to | 


force him to deny the truths revealed to 
him by God. But his pristine energy 
was worn down by long suffering and 
sorrow; the monkish menace crushed 
him. He strove to submit. He raised 
his hand, he too, to declare the immo- 
bility of the earth. But as he raised his 
hand, he raised: his weary eyes to that 
heaven they had searched throughout 
long nights to read thereon one line of 
the universal law; they encountered a 
amid the 
Remorse entered his heart : 


motionless moving spheres. 
an involun- 
tary cry burst from the believer's 


E pur si muove / and yet it moves. 


soul ; 


Three centuries have passed away. 
Inquisitors, inquisition, absurd theses im- 
posed by force—all these have disappeared, 


Naught remains but the well-established | 


movement of the earth, and the sublime 
ery of Galileo floating above the ages. 
Child of humanity, raise thy brow 
to the sun of God, and read upon the 
heavens: “It moves.” Faith and action} 
The future is ours. 
Mazzint. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR. 


Wao is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be 2 

It is the generous spirit, who, when 
brought — 


| Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 


ray of that sun which he so well knew]. 


true valour, 
|and humanity may prevail, that passion 
and violence may be restrained and all ae 
needless suffering and loss prevented ; 


Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought : 

Whose high endeavours are an inward 

ee. light 

‘That makes the path before him always 
bright : 

‘Who, with a natural instinct to discern 


| What knowledge can perform, is diligent 


to learn ; 
_Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
‘But makes his moral being his prime care ; 


Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, — 


And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 


In face of these doth exercise a power 


Which is our human nature’s highest 


dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, 
bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good 
ae : 


Whose powers ‘shed round ne in vie 
common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face . 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has 

- joined } 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man in- 
spired. 

And through the heat of conflict, keeps the 
law 3 

In calmness made, and sees what he fore- 
saw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 


Come when it will, is equal to the need : 


This is the happy Warrior; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be. 
WorDsworrTu. 


GOD, who hast given thy law to the 


nations, and hast made them to 
live at peace with one another under thy 
just and righteous government : we lament 


‘before thee the great evil and loss which 


befall the world when nation rises against 


nation, and thy people are slain, and. the 
fruits of peace are wasted and destroyed. 
‘Hear our ery of distress, and our prayer on 


behalf. of all who are suffering the miseries 


‘of war, both those who are engaged in the 
strife, and those who with heavy hearts, 
and in darkened homes, mourn the loss of - 


lives most dear and precious to them.. 


Grant that, even in the heat of the battle, 


or in the flush of victory, the spirit of 
and the counsels of mercy. 


Set Tel ae 


and let thy blessing be with those who go 


to the battlefield on errands of mercy, — 


to minister to the wounded and perishing, 
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and. to befriend the homeless and desti- 
tute. Let the dark cloud of. war pass 
_ away and the light of peace return again : 
_ but may it only come with the triumph 
of the righteous cause, and with the gain 
of freedom and national good. Lord, hear 
our prayer: for thou canst bring good 
out of evil, and light out of darkness ; 
thou art our rock and defence, our strength 
and our portion for ever. Amen. 


Hats aan 


SPIRIT of Truth, make us truthful. 
O 
Spirit of Love, empty our hearts of all 


_~ .O Spirit of Purity, make us pure. 


vain desires and give us the love of thy- 
self. Amen. 


2 ere 


OUR DUTY TO THE STATE. 


From one point of view this is the 
wickedest war in the history of the human 
race. From another point of view it is 
the most righteous. It is the wickedest 
on the side of those who have forced it on 
the world. Itis the most righteous on the 
side of those upon whom it has been forced. 
So far as England is concerned it is a war 
against war. The task laid upon us is to 
break the curse which for more than a 
‘generation has been blighting civilisation— 
the curse of military oppression, which 
has arrested progress, poisoned morality, 

sucked the life out of teligion, made a mock 

_ of every human ideal, and filled the heart 
of millions of men with the basest of 
passions. It has been said with obvious 
and unquestionable truth, that we are 
not fighting against the German. people. 
Let it be added that we are fighting for the 
German people. When the Great De- 
jiverance comes, and please God it will, 
there is no people who will gain more than 
the German, and no people who will 
rejoice more in their gain than ourselves. 
Under the circumstances one thought 
alone should dominate us—the thought of 
- our Duty to the State. All other duties, 
to God, to humanity and to ourselves are 
-. summed up in that. Let us concentrate 
our minds upon it and let no nightmare 
horrors weaken our service. To dwell 
upon the appalling significance of war, on 

~ the disgrace to humanity, on the suffering 
it involves, all this is wise and right so 
long as we are seeking to keep war at bay. 
But now that it has come, let us economise 
our emotion and indulge neither in speech 

- nor in feeling, save so far as it strengthens 
us for suffering and action. All our moral 
forces are needed for our duty. Let our 

hatred of war be a strength and not a 

weakness—as it was with Cromwell. Per- 

haps when all is over a new lesson will have 
to be written on the page of history—that 
the nations which love war most are the 
weakest in war, those which love it least 
the strongest. a 
Would that Reason had prevailed! 

But the Powers which have engineered 

this thing have shown themselves deaf 

to Reason—to Humanity, to Religion’ All 
peaceable proposals have only rendered 
them the more obdurate, the more con- 


temptuous of Right. They have forced 
upon the conscience of the world the task 
of chastising the wicked with their own 
weapons. It is a hideous necessity ; but 
shrinking from. it will only increase its 
hideousness. ; 

Meanwhile let us note the fine qualities 
of the nation which, dormant in times of 
peace, are roused into full activity under 
the stress of war. Let us note them and 
take counsel that we may retain them with 
us, in something of their present vigour, 
for the ampler uses of peace. I believe 
that peace and long-continued peace will 
be the sequel to this war. Think what it 
would mean to England, and to humanity, 
if we could retain for a hundred years ot 
peace the sense of unity which now inspires 
us, ° 

L. P. Jacks. 


—+——_ 


THE UNITY OF 
_ CHRISTENDOM. 


Ir this war does not spring out of the 

living emotions of the people, it is still 
the outcome of the minds and spirits of 
men in these countries at some past time, 
for these treaties and ententes symbolise 
the unchristian relations of the Christian 
nations.. They are there fundamentally 
because we would rather decide our disputes 
by arms than by reason and righteousness ; 
they are monuments to the fact that no 
Government can yet trust in the upright- 
ness and equity of another Government— 
because each nation wants its own way, 
right or wrong. Their raison dére is 
the lack of international morality in Christ- 
endom. It is failure to accord with God’s 
law bringing its awful punishment upon 
peoples. 
- And so it is that this very war comes 
once more to demonstrate that Europe 
must come back to Christianity and 
humanity, and that the only way for 
Christendom to be saved from crippling its 
own prosperity and progress, crushing its 
own life and freedom, denying its own 
deepest faiths, is by its recognition of its 
fundamental unity and the embodiment 
of it in international institutions. 

What we have to work for is something 
like a federation of Christendom ; we have 
to promote the consciousness that each 
nation is part of a larger whole which 
embraces the others, that it is one in- 
dividual in a society, and must recognise 
itself as a servant of the larger good. 
There is no other possibility for the 
maintenance of the integrity of our highest 
interests, the unimpeded progress of our 
loftiest concerns, and the prevention of 
these terrible lapses into the barbarism 
of war, except the building up throughout 
Christendom of such a _ consciousness 
of unity and goodwill as shall demand 
some more concrete embodiment of the 
feeling of internationalism. I know there 
are voices at the present moment—voices 
of reproach, if not of contempt—towards 
those of us whose faith was given to the 
realities of friendship between the peoples, 
and who have pleaded for a policy based 
on the growth of amicable relationships. 
It is suggested that this war proves the 
bankruptcy of our insight and the danger 
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of our propaganda. But does it? That 
Insight was never officially acted on, nor ~ 
that propaganda regarded in the counsels 
of this country till it was too late. 
You can’t build a Concert of Europe at 
a moment when the avalanche of war has 
begun to roar and fall. The situation in 
which we find ourselves only shows by 
the demonstration of wholesale calamity, 
that the peace movement in Europe must 
be pushed forward with greater boldness 
and energy, that in all these countries 
public opinion in the direction of unity 
and internationalism must be made so 
powerful and dominant that the respective 
Governments will have to be influenced 
by it. And I believe that out of the ashes 
of the present war the phcenix of peace will 
rise and sing its song again with sweeter, 
Stronger note. 2 

The idea of any kind of federation : 
between the great Huropean Powers may ~ 
be scouted as an impossible one, but in the 
progress of history and the Providence of 
God the impossible has before now taken 
place, and we set no limits to the mind and 
power of man. There is a German proverb — 
which says, ‘“‘ Man can what he will ’’— _ 
it is only the will we have to create, and 
the desire for the ideal, and it is bound 
sooner: or later to come, if it rests with © 
humanity at all. iy 

In the midst, then, of our present con- 
flict let us not forget this hidden unity 
which the future in its time will bring 
forth—a unity in -which each nation of 
Christendom will realise that it does not 
live to itself alone, and that it can 
only attain to its fullest and best. life 
in harmony and co-operation with its 
neighbours, a unity whose next concrete . 
embodiment in international relations 
must be the setting up of an international 
tribunal for the settlement of causes of 
quarrel, backed by the united conscience 
and seniiment and force of the united 
Powers—a unity in which it will be im- 
possible for the ambition and rashness of 
two comparatively unimportant Powers 
to involve Kurope in war over matters 
which concern themselves alone. It is 
the cry for the law of right instead of the 
law of might, at any rate as the first, if 
not the last, court of appeal in modern 
Christendom ; it is the same cry as Mazzini 
sent vibrating through his day, the cry 
for a real association of the nations who 
are made of one blood, inherit one culture, 
drink of one faith, honour one Christ, 
worship one God—‘‘ a Hurope, associated 
in the completeness of all its faculties and 
all its forces, under the indispensable con- 
ditions of liberty and fraternity, for the 
realisation of a common aim, and the 
discovery and progressive application of 
its law of life.’ 

This is the unseen and eternal to which 
we look, and by which we steady our minds 
and moderate our passions in the midst 
of the seen, which enables us to keep a 
hold of the true Christian spizit even under 
the stress of war. And when the present 
cloud has passed, and the lightnings died 
away and the thunders ceased, the sun 
will shine forth again and the sky become 
clear, and we shall see bolder-and less 
unmistakable than ever the fabric of our 
dream, eternal, in the heavens. 

Our efforts are frustrated, our hopes 
postponed, perhaps, but that is all; let 
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us not faint or fail, but even while men. 
fight and kill, and women weep, and children 
beeome fatherless, let us be as the saints 
who, trusting God, in every age— 

Saw distant gates of Hden gleam 

And did not dream it was a dream, 

But heard, by secret transport led 

Jiven in the charnels of the dead, 

The murmur of the fountain head. 


R. Nicott Cross. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders, 


THE WAR.—DISTRESS FUND. 


Sir,—Amid the anxiety and suffering 
that already abound and will rapidly 
increase, those of us who are living in 
safety and comfort at home must set 
to work to do what we can to alleviate 
the misery of others. 

Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., President’ 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, warmly approves of making 
Essex Hall one small centre for such 
humane service as can be devised. 

Here are a few things that may be done 
at once with the aid of money and helpers : | 

(1) Assist American and English Uni-. 
tarians, whe on their return from the 
Continent are stranded in London, to 
reach their homes. 

(2) Look after Germans, Hungarians, 
and others in distress who are associated 
with the Liberal religious movement in 
Europe until aid from their own friends 
is forthcoming. Tae te 

(3) Make Essex Hall a depét for receiv- 
ing and storing useful clothing, and dis- 
tributing the same to the poor through the’ 
agency of our Churches and Missions’ 
whenever the need arises. 

(4) Organise a staff for cutting out 
materials for ladies to work at their own 
homes and return to Essex Hall when 
completed. 

(5) Keep Essex Hall open as an Informa- 
tion Office, where people may learn where 
to go and what to do in order if possible 
to surmount their difficulties. 

All services rendered will be voluntary, 
so that every penny sent to the Essex Hall 
Distress Fund will be devoted to the 
alleviation of genuine suffering. We shall, 
of course, work in co-operation with 
National organisations so as to avoid over- 
lapping; but some of the work suggested 
is ours alone, and cannot easily be done 
by anyone else. 

Cheques, postal orders, &c., should be 
made payable to me, and addressed to 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Yours, &c., 

W. Coperanp Bowin. 

Essex Hall, 

August 11. 


Unirarians RETURNING: FROM ABROAD. 
Members of our churches, living in 
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Some of them may have difficulty in 
getting home after their trying experiences 
abroad. If relatives or friends will send 
names.and addresses to the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, Essex Hall, EHssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., with particulars 
of the places they are coming from, and 
the probable route and time of their 
arrival in London (so far as known), an 
effort will be made to meet them, and in 
case they should need any assistance in 
reaching their homes, help will be pro- 
vided. : 
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RESIDENT GERMANS. 


Sir,—Difficult as it is to refrain from 
violent feeling at this time, | trust your 
readers will not only exercise self-restraint 
but also try to keep in check the less 
thoughtful members of the community, 
subject as so many of them are to the 
influence of aninflammatory Press. What- 
ever our judgment as to the character and 
policy of the rulers of Germany, it would 
be foolish and wicked to hold all Germans 
equally responsible. Those of us who 
have so often fraternised with foreign 
delegates in connection with our great 
conferences know that there are as good 
lovers of peace and righteousness among 
them as among us. And as to many 
German friends long resident in this 
country, we know them to be as upright 
and law-abiding as any Englishmen abroad 
could be, and we trust are. If we can do 
nothing else to mitigate the present horror, 
let us at least not add to it by want of 
consideration to the neighbourly alien in 
our midst. To put it at the least, we 
cannot expect fairplay for our non-com- 
batant countrymen in Germany if we 
behave harshly ourselves.—Yours, &c., 

W. G. Tarrant. 

Wandsworth, August 11, 1914. 


CHRISTIANITY ON TRIAL. 


Sir,—A thought has oppressed me these 
last few days which will, I doubt not, 
have weighed with no less insistence on 
others—how puny are all our efforts 
towards social reform when confronted 
by so awful a tragedy as that which now 
overwhelms Europe. A daily paper finds 
the moment apt to expose to us on its 
pictorial page a photograph of the Palace 
of Peace at The Hague, and we almost 
scoff. ‘The National Peace Council passes 
a pious resolution, and we smile. Home 
Rule, which but a few days back threatened 
civil war, and,in the imagination of some, 
the very disruption of the Empire, assumes 
its proper proportions. While the Land 
Question, the Housing Question, and the 
Social Evil in all its forms, have an almost 
historic interest. A vastly bigger Evil 
turns them pale: the one huge Reality 
amid all our petty activities ! 

Does not all this suggest that Peace and 
Social Reform are not for the civilised 
world the vital realities they would seem 
tobe? If they were, should we hurl them 
thus into the waste-paper basket and 
shoulder our muskets? Should we toil 
and sweat year in and year out for the 


different parts of the country, are arriving} Social Welfare only to take one final 
in London daily from the Continent.| plunge into black ruin? The heart of 


every true social reformer must be well- 
nigh broken. 

Ts it not probable, however, that we 
have very few social reformers who really 
understand the heart of the Social Prob- 
lem? Have we not ridiculously mis- 
calculated ? Should we not otherwise 
have seen ahead of us all the time this 
grim peril that was to shatter all our 
hopes and performances like matchwood, 
and grin upon them with a mocking 
irony ¢ ‘‘ Why so busy all these years, 
good people? In what have you put 
your trust ?” ‘ 

Well, bluntly, we have put our trust in 
man, and man has failed us. We have 
turned our backs upon religion, and the 
secular has throttled us. We have taken 
a surface account of evils and have not 
probed into their-depths. We have gripped 
the immediate, but have had no contact 
with the eternal. The Churches have 
woefully failed us, too. The very heart 
of Social Reform was crying out to them 
for help, but they had none to give. A 
sterner challenge is now hurled at them. 
Will they take it up? For it will be vain 
for us to look to mere secular remedies. 
Only those drawn from the very heart of 
life and from the eternal exigencies of the 
soul of man can save us now, We have 
got to find our solace and strength once 
more in religion; we have got to go back 
to Christianity. We have got to learn 
that no social reforms will ever prove 
effective that have not behind them the 
driving power of religion and the con- 
quering power of Christ. 

The lion hath roared, who will not fear ¢ 
The Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophecy ?—Yours, &c., 

H. H. Jounson, 
Secretary, National Conference Union 
for Social Service. 
Osborne, Aughton, Ormskirk, Lancs., 
August 10, 1914. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 


Sir,—For the sake of the record, and 
in the hope of happier days to come, may 


I add a word to the account I gave last | 


week of the International Peace Conference 
at Constance ¢ 

The Conference had its origin in the 
movement which followed the second 
Hague Conference in 1907, resulting in the 
establishment of the two associated 
Councils of Churches in the British and 
German Empires for fostering friendly 
relations between the two peoples. After 
an interchange of visits between repre- 
sentatives of the German and British 
Churches in 1908 and 1909, the British 
Council was definitely established in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, representing all branches of 
the Christian Church, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, orthodox and heretic alike, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as President, 
with the Peacemaker as its quarterly organ, 
edited by the Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke (of 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb Free 
Church). Of this Council the Rt. Hon. 
W. H. Dickinson, M.P., is the hon. sec- 
retary. The secretary of the German 
Council, and editor of its organ, Die Hiche, 
is Pastor Siegmund-Schultze, of Berlin. 

Representatives of the British Council 


went to America in the summer of 1910 to 
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attend the Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national: Arbitration (New York State), 
and in 1911 that Conference was attended 


_ by Mr. J. Allen Baker, M.P , the Dean of 


Worcester and Mr. Siegmund-Schultze, 


representing the British and German 


Councils. The American Churches, both 


of the States and of Canada, were then 


keenly interested in the project of an 
International Conference, and the estab- 
lishment of the Church Peace Union, 
with an endorsement of two million 
dollars from Mr. Carnegie, to be devoted 


to systematic work for peace, smoothed 


the way financially for the calling of such a 
Conference. The response from other 
countries of Europe was also very cordial, 


and hence the preliminary Conference at 


Constance was: held, as recorded last week, 
and the resolutions were passed, aiming at 
the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national body, with that great end in 


- view. 


Now we must wait im faith and hope for 
the day when a further forward movement 
may be possible. 

In the list. of the Committee as printed 
last week the Berlin professor should have 
been Dr. Richter, and ‘“‘ Read” should 
have been our friend Edwin D. Mead. 
He, with his wifeand the Rev. Paul Revere 
and Mrs. Frothingham and Mr. Frank F. 
Williams, of Buffalo, N.Y., were the 
Unitarian members. of the American con- 


 tingent at Constance.—Yours, &c., 


V. D. Davis. 
2, Milburn-road, Bournemouth West. 
August 12, 1914. 
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REDUCING EXPENDITURE. 

Srr,—In your article ‘‘ To our Readers ”’ 
in the last Inquirer, I am sorry to see 
that your advice to well-to-do people 
in consequence of the war is ““ to reduce our 
‘expenditure to what is necessary and to 
be more than content to do so, because 
it will enable us to spare all the more for 
those who are worse off than ourselves.’’ 
Now it seems to me that if a large majority 
of well-to-do people follow your advice, 
the tradespeople will immediately suffer, 
with the result that some will be ruined, 
and others will lessen their staff, and 
throw people out of employment, while 
hotels, boarding and lodging houses will 
also suffer if people give up their holidays ; 
in fact, it would tell on all the working 


classes, and bring unnecessary hardship on- 


those who can ill afford to lose anything.— 
Yours, &c:, 
M. THOMAS. 
Drayton Lodge, Durdham Park, 
-- Bristol, August 11, 1914. 


[We deal with this criticism in Notes 
of the Week.] 
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NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Sir,—It will be generally admitted that | 


there is truth m Dr. Martineau’s doctrine 
of the “ personality of nations,’ to which 
you refer in your paper of last week ; 
but surely it may be well to ask how far 
this carries us. 


|help given. 


—Yours, &c., 


Is every individual mem- | 
ber of a nation bound by the policy of its} 
statesmen at any particular moment, 
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|tight or wrong ? 


Are we all to be held 
responsible for every treaty made, with 


or without our consent, even by men of 


past generations ? Have we no rights of 
conscience higher than the claims of 
nationality ? Is there never a time for 
obeying God rather than man? Is a 
nation so entirely one personality that the 
artisans of London can punish the Kaiser 


for his wickedness. by shooting the artisans 


of Berlin: ? 
This may be good Hebrew, but is it 
reason ?—Yours, &c., Basit Marrin. 
Sedbergh, August 10, 1914. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—May I through the medium of 
your columns call attention to the follow- 
ing circular which has been sent to all 
the Sunday schools connected with the 
Association :-— 


RELIEF SERVICE. 


The war which is now inevitable must 
necessarily cause great hardship and 
suffering’ not only to those at the front, 
but also to those at home. Whatever 
may be thought of war, it should be our 
duty to alleviate such distress, no matter 
how it has been caused. Personal service 
is one ideal of our Sunday schools, and 
there was never greater need for it than 
now. 

The Committee therefore make the 
following suggestions :— 

(1) Will you please on the first possible 
Sunday impress on your teachers and 
scholars, especially the elder scholars, 
the duty of obeying any call for workers 
which may be made by local authorities 
or charitable organisations ? 

(2) A list of those able and willing to 
help should be drawn up, giving the time 
of day and other particulars when they 
are willing to render service, and what 
they can do. These lists would then 
be ready to be sent to any authority 
asking for help or likely to need such 
workers. 

(3) Cases of distress in your own school 
will no doubt be sought out, and careful 
Boys and girls can be of use 
by doing something for families whose men 
are at the front. R 

(4) You can give great help by encourag- 
ing in every possible way a sense of 
responsibility among your young people, 
so as to prevent panic and excitement. 

(5) Perhaps you would also urge the 
necessity of self-denial and mutual help- 
fulness, so that those who can may give 
substantial help. 

If your school is closed, will you kindly 
communicate with your teachers, and, if 
necessary, hold a meeting of the school ? 

I am sure that I can rely on your per- 
sonal help in carrying out these suggestions. 


T. M. CHALMERS. 
Essex Hall, London, 
August 6, 1914. 
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MANSFORD-STREET CHURCH AND 
MISSION. 


 Srr,—Many appeals for financial help 


to relieve the distress caused by the war 
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are being issued at the present time, and 
I do not doubt that many of your readers 
will be anxious and ready to respond. 
May I suggest that they should give their 


contributions through the Poor’s Purse, 


or similar funds, at our various missions ? 
I am quite sure that there will be many 
families connected with our churches and 
missions who will need some assistance 
during the coming weeks, and I believe 
that such cases can be dealt with much 
better by the private funds placed at 
the disposal of the missionaries than 
through the public agencies organised by 
local Distress Committees. 

I shall be very glad to receive any 
contributions for ‘this parpose for the 
Poor’s Purse at. Mansford-street.—Y ours, 
&e., GORDON CooPER. 

The Parsonage, 117, Mansford-street, 

Bethnal Green, E., August 12, 1914. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


LETTING GOD SHINE THROUGH. 


Waar an odd phrase; 
mean ? 

Once a very famous artist built a most 
beautiful church. There were strong 
pillars, magnificent carving, and won- 
drous windows. The windows really were 
go very fine that pecple came from long 
distances to see them, and all were loud 
in the artist’s praise. But one of them 
puzzled them more than a little; it was_ 
the window right over the beautifully 
carved pulpit. It was stained to show 
David fighting Goliath, Samson fighting 
the Philistines, and in the centre Jeph- 
thah’s daughter coming to meet her 
victorious father. And it was in this 
centre portion that the puzzling bit of 
glass came. It was right at the top of 
the window, and just between Jephthah 
and his daughter, and instead of staining 
the glass, the great artist had left a little 
star-like pane absolutely white, so that 
the bright sunlight from outside shone 
right into the church, across the feet of 
Jephthah’s daughter. It was so small a 
fault, if it were a fault, that you could 
hardly notice it until people had told you 
of it, but once you had seen it you could 
never look at the window again and 
forget it. 

“Tt spoils the window utterly,” said 
some of the visitors. 

‘“* Yes, it makes you see that it is after 
all only a stained glass show, a painted 
picture’ said others. 

“Tt almost looks as if the ray of light 
actually stopped Jephthah’s daughter for 
a moment as she ran towards her father. 
I wonder why the artist left it so un- 
finished ?’’ said the leaders of the church. 

““ Ask him,” said a friend, and so they 
did. 

The great artist was quite straight- 
forward with them. 

“1 did it on purpose,” he said, ‘‘ and 
it does not spoil the window at all. The 
window can tell you nothing but a story, 
and you can only see what that story is 
when the sunlight, the light which God 
sends, is shining through it from behind,” 


what can it 
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The: leaders sat: the chime Gotighed : 
- they already knew quite well that you 
can only understand anything, story or 
not, when the light which God gives, 
what we call the light of reason on the 
mind, shines through it. 

“But when you let the real sunlight 
shine through a clear pane,” said one of 
them, “you make al] the rest of the 
window look stained and poor.” 

““And.so you ought,” said the artist. 
“Tf you did not, you would think the 
story was real, and forget that it is only 
put there as a story to help you to be 
good. You must leave room for God to 
shine through, or you will fonpets to be 
real yourselves.” 

But they found that too tard to. under- 
stand, and coughed again. 

‘* | will explain,” said the artist. kindly. 

“Suppose I had finished that window in 
the way you wished, putting a little piece 
of stained glass in place of the white pane. 
You would have looked at the window 
perhaps, and said, ‘ What a good window. 
that is, how’ well it tells the old story, 
what a clever man the artist must be,’ 
now wouldn’ t you 02 

“Yes, yes, said the men. 

“And perhaps I should have believed 
you,” said the artist, “‘ and thought that 
I really was a clever man as you said. 
I might even have said, ‘ All that you see 
before you was done by me.’ ” 

*“ Of course, you would,” 
““ we would do the same.” 

“And you would be wrong,” said the 
artist. ‘“‘ How did I do that window ? 
I imagined it, I made it, I put 1t together ; 
but who gave me the power, who gave 
me the head, and the mind, and the 
hands ? Who really brought that window 
into being if not God ? ” 

The leaders of the church coughed again ; 
they had not thought of it in that way 
ee 

‘Come to that,” began one of _them, 
“Kyerything we do is done with the 
powers and gifts of God.” 

** Quite so,” said the artist, “and so 
that you shall remember it and_ leave 
room for God to shine through in your 
lives I have left that little blank unstained 
pane over your pulpit, so that it may 
preach to you when I am gone.”’ 

The leaders looked down. 

‘But what has that to do with Jeph- 
thah’s daughter ? ” said one. - 

“Why,” said the artist, “you see it is 
difficult to know how to let God shine 
through. You want to do something 
every day to make the men and women 
‘and children whom you meet see God 
shining through your life. And we are 
all so busy building up our own fortunes, 
and thinking about our own reputations, 
that we don’t remember to leave room 
day by day for God to shine through. 
David, exulting in hig natural gifts, slays 
the giant and gained a kingdom; but I 
have made him all in staimed glass, for 
when he was king he left no place in his 
hfe for God to shine through at all. 
Samson, again, exulting in his great 
strength, thought only of his own prowess 
and advantage; he did not remember 
whence his power came; so he, too, is in 
stained glass only, he left no place for God 
to shine through. With Jephthah’s 
daughtey it is different, You know the 


said the men, 


> 
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story, how her father had vowed to 
sacrifice to his God the first living creature 
that came to meet him as he returned 
home victorious. That vow was in its 
way a fine wild tribute to his God; he 


at least knew that if the victory came. 


it only came because of the power of body 
and spirit that God allowed him. And 
he understood, too, that one cannot 
| expect to win without sacrificing something 
one holds most dear. 
was Jephthah for those rough days; at 
the moment when he fought and won the 
best that was in him was ruling over the 
worst. And so to welcome him home 
came his daughter, and at once he was 
tempted to be false to his vow, and to 
refuse to give up the thing that was 
dearest to him. It is not easy when 
you have fought and won to remember 
how you won, to say to yourself, ‘I won 
this battle by saying I would have nothing 
to do for the future with this dearest 
habit of mine,’ and then, having con- 
quered, to cast the habit aside. But 
Jephthah’s daughter understood. A ray 
of true light shot across her path just as 
I have left it in your window, and checked 
her with this thought, ‘I must help him 
to be true to his finest self; in no other 
way can he win. It means that I must 
lose my life, and all for a vow I never 
made; but I care more that he should 
be true than that I should live, I love him 
too well to refuse.’ And so, she seems to 
me to let God shine through her nobleness 
upon the world. Perhaps you had never 
thought of it in that way. It was so 
simple, so much an everyday thing to 
love another person so much that you 
gave yourself willingly to keep them true 
to their better selves, that you had not 
thought how easy it was, too, because the 
power came from God. You will say that 
I have ruined my reputation by leaving 
that little pane of glass plain; perhaps I 
have, but I am not unhappy because of 
it. I feel that my sacrifice may make 
some people think, and perhaps be more 
willing day by day to leave room in their 
crowded, bustling lives for God to shine 
through.’’ 
Aen thy i. 


MEETINGS AND ka 
NEWS. 


SUNDAY:SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMER SESSION AT OXFORD. 
Tux gathering of Sunday-school teachers 


begun at Manchester College on July 31. 


came to its end on Saturday last. Private 
anxieties did not destroy, and the sol- 
emnising sense of a great national trial 


seemed actually to deepen, the enthusiasm | 


of members as the Session advanced; 
the wonderful stimulus of this universal 
callto duty.has been felt by us also, in our 
seemingly incongruous retreat at Oxford, 


and having determined to continue our 


meetings to the end we found them nothing 
but a help and inspiration for all that now 


A very fine man} 


| children’s church. 


lies before us. Not only the spirit of the 
Session but the actual numbers too were 
well maintained to the close. 


Our earlier report of the proceedings — 


necessarily omitted the last three days. 
The lectures and meetings still to be 
recorded were (like the earlier part of the 
Session) divided between the study of 
subject-matter and some general aspects 
of our work and the practical discussion 
of method. To take the latter. group 
first, Mr. Lewis Lloyd: gave a valuable 
exposition of * The Graded Sunday School 
and its Lessons’; he set forth the need 
for grading (rising from the essential fact 
of different stages of development among 
the scholars), the details of method and 
organisation in the graded school, and 
the advantages which it possesses, 
pecially in the incentive to work given to 
young teachers or “ helpers.” Some‘ ob- 
jections raised against the system were 
finally dealt with, and helpful books 
suggested for study. On the same evening 
a conference on ‘Lesson Preparation ” 
was opened by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, 
who in a fine and inspiring address illus- 
trated his methods by special reference 
to Psalm 104 as a lesson-subject. The 
discussion which followed was general, 
and very useful; it was agreed that the 
regular preparation class is excellent 
whenever possible, and that at the least 
every teacher should make some definite 
preparation (and not only in the quarter 
of an hour. before school) a matter of 
conscience. 

Professor T. Rencne: of Goldsmiths’ 
College, received a hearty welcome to 
the Session and gave a particularly valu- 
able lecture on ‘‘ Lesson Illustration,” 


treating first of concrete illustration of 


various types, and then of: verbal illus- 
tration, which is most constantly used by 
the Sunday-school teacher. 
Raymont spoke with all the authority of 
an expert in the subject, and made his 
lecture a delightful embodiment of his 


| own principles. 


Miss Pelton, of the West Hill Training 
Institute, Selly Oak, was also a very 
welcome visitor from the wider circle 
of workers. She gave a beautiful and 
inspiring talk on “ Atmosphere in the 
Sunday School—the Power of the In- 
direct,”” pointing out the enormous in- 
fluence of external conditions, and of all 
the forces of suggestion and personality, 
on the mind and spirit of the scholar. 
Suitable and beautiful premises for owr 
work, and the right atmosphere through- 
out our school-session, are, she said, fully 
as important to the cause of religion 
as beautiful churches and stately forms 
of worship ; for the Sunday school is the 
Gladness and rever- 
ence must be the prevailing notes in our 
work, 

Miss D. Tarrant spoke on ‘‘ The Ways 
of Children,’’ treating the subject practi- 
cally rather than theoretically, and giving 
many instances from the observation of 
individual children—a fruitful field of 
study for every teacher. The 
principle of the .child’s life is growth, 
and growth is of mind, character, and 
spirit concurrently. The Sunday-school 
teacher must, while allowing for the natural 
stages of progress, geek to keep all sides — 
of the child’s nature ag strong and heelys 
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3 possible. The sense of God in all 
things must expand with the widening 
horizons of knowledge; and the child’s 
‘simple faith is worth retaining all through 
dikes eS 7: : 

_ The “‘ nature ’’ lecture always included 
in the Session’s programme was this year 


z "given by the Rev. H. M. Livens, who 


expounded by lantern slides and delightful 
‘comment ‘‘ Adaptation in Nature, as 
illustrated by the Structuré and Art of 
the Bee.’’ Dwelling on some of the marvels 
of the bodily construction of the bee, and 
of its almost incredible instincts towards 


carrying out its life-work, he led his 


. audience, through gravity and humour 
combined, to an irresistible sense of the 


great loving Purpose which works in all 
nature. 


Finally, the arts were laid under con- 


_ tribution as inspiring forces for our work. 


‘The Rev. Lucking Tavener made the long 


journey from Aberdeen to speak on ‘‘ Some 


Pictures by G. F. Waits.” It is a subject 
which Mr. Tavener has made peculiarly 
his own, and-he had the privilege of per- 
- sonal acquaintance with the great artist. 
' He dwelt upon the deep spiritual purpose 
of all Watts’ work (illustrating by detailed 
reference to a number of the pictures), 
and upon the universality of his religious 
message. Watts has been a true prophet 
' for our age. 
Mr. T. M. Chalmers, Secretary of the 
Association, delivered the last lecture of 
the Session, taking the title “* Poetry is 
Power.’’ Kindly supplying printed papers 


containing a set of short verse passages, 
he illustrated in detail from these the uses 


to which the Sunday-school teacher may 
turn the great utterances of the poets. 
Some passages may serve as clinching 
mottoes for our lessons, others (or whole 
poems). for detailed exposition, and others, 
again, chiefly for the teacher’s own in- 
Spizatim. The greatest poets have been 
good men; their life and their work 


say the best word that can be said on 


the word and its meaning. Mr. Chalmers’ 
fine lecture lifted us to high levels, and 

Was an appropriate close to this year’s 
Series. 

It was arranged to close the Session on 
Friday night, leaving the next day free 
for travelling home. A ‘‘ Teachers in 
Council ’’ meeting gave opportunity for 
suggestions and also for some well-deserved 
votes of thanks. An hour of social inter- 
course and music followed, and finally a 
short service in the chapel, conducted by 
the President, Mr. Ion Pritchard. Thus 
the Session ended, as it had begun, on the 
note of worship. 


It is impossible to estimate what the 
effect of such a gathering of workers may 
be on the life of our schools. It has 
heartened us all to go forward eagerly 
*“ for the children’s sake,” and both by 
our word and by our deed to take a worthy 
part during all the stress which lies before 
us, The Association’s appeal for ready 
social service will surely meet with hearty 
response from our Sunday schools. The 
-Oxtord. Session has been no academic 
retreat, but.a time of reminder, never 
more needed than to-day, that the power 
of the Spirit still does and still shall 
prevail. 


Dee 
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THE DUTY OF PACIFISTS IN THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. : 


Tue following circular has been sent to 
us for publication :— 


The present resort by the Powers of 
Europe to the fratricidal arbitrament of 
war is a lapse in civilisation against which 
the pacifists in all nations must protest 
with an utter detestation. But this is not 
the time to discuss and apportion respon- 
sibility for the inhuman folly into which 
Kurope has been led. 

At this time the pacifist has a duty to 
humanity and a duty to his country. 


To humanity he owes it to watch unceas- 
ingly for the first reasonable chance that 
may come to press upon the statesmen and 
peoples of the belligerent nations the 
acceptance of the mediation offered by the 
one Great Power not engaged in the 
struggle, the American Republic. 


To his country he owes, as a citizen, 
duties which must not be shirked. Every 
support must be given to all national and 
local efforts to make provision for the 
many hundreds and thousands of wounded, 
to provide immediate help for those who 
were dependent upon the dead, and to 
arrange for employment and aid for those 
brought to destitution by the rise in the 
cost of food and the spread of unemploy- 
ment. 

Every man and woman in the land is 
brought into the common trouble which 
war entails. It is the duty of all to give 
what help lies in their power to lessen the 
misery which inevitably must come. 


War is a struggle of violence between 
States. We are not at war with indi- 
viduals. We pacifists who have striven 
for years to promote Anglo-German Under- 
standing and International Concord know 
how profoundly our efforts have been 
responded to by individual men and 
women of alllands. We appeal to all men 
and women of goodwill to show respect for, 
and sympathy with, the unfortunate 
subjects of Germany and Austria stranded 
in our midst. And this, not merely 
because our own compatriots are in similar 
plight throughout Europe, but from higher 


motives of self-respect and an intelligent 


and generous humanity. 

Finally, pacifists have a most solemn 
duty to perform in promoting by every 
means in their power a spirit of national 
self-restraint, and those more generous 
and humane sentiments so easily swamped 
by the cruel facts of war. For unless this 
be faithfully realised we, in common with 
the democracies of all Europe, cannot 
escape the blighting influence which inevit- 
ably follows for the nations which give 
free rein to the spirit of ruthlessness and. 
the lust for victory born of the barbarity 
of war. 


Carn Huaray, Secretary of the National 
Peace Council. 
W. Evans Darsy, Secretary of the Peace 
_ Society. | 
F. Mappison, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Arbitration League. 
J. Frepk. Green, Secretary of the 
International Arbitration and Peace 
~ Association. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION... | ; 

We are informed that all arrangements 
for open air work ia connection with the 
Unitarian Van’ Mission have been can- 
celled for the remainder of the present 
season. It is hoped, however, that the 
Vans may be used for preaching the Gospel 
in another form, and they will be held 
ready to serve the cause of humanity in 


any way which the need. of the hour may 
suggest. 


WE desire to call attention to a cheap 
edition of Canon Grane’s work “ The 
Passing of War,” which has been issued 
recently (Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net). 
This able work is in many ways a com- 
plement to the propaganda of Mr. Norman 
Angell. While agreeing with the economic 
thesis of ‘‘ The Great LIllusion,’’? Canon 
Grane has devoted himself to marshalling 
the moral forces on the side of peace. 
‘““ The chief hope for war’s restraint and 
eventual passing,’’ he writes, ‘‘ lies in the 
gradual but growing prevalence of those 
Moral forces through which public opinion 
is increasingly informed and inspired as 
real civilisation spreads and primitive 
savagery recedes.’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


London: The late Mr. Fleetwood Prit- 
chard.—Mr. C. Fleetwood Pritchard died on 
Monday, August 10, at Craven Cottage, 
Southwold, after a long illness extending over 
nine months, aged 50. He was the eldest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. Goring Pritchard, of 
Hampstead. He was educated at King’s 
College School, London, Académie de Lausanne 
(Faculté Technique), and: Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where he passed in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. Mr. Pritchard was called to 
the Bar in the year 1888 (he was a pupil of the 
present Prime Minister), and practised at the 
Common Law and Parliamentary Bars, and 
was engaged in many important cases involving 
questions of municipal and local government 
law. He was the standing Counsel to the 
Association of Municipal Corporations. He 
was a Councillor and afterwards Alderman of 
the Metropolitan Borough of Hampstead, and 
about ten years ago was elected Mayor of the 
borough. He was also for several years a 
member of the Metropolitan Water Board. 
He served for many years as Lieutenant and 
Captain in the London Rifle Brigade. Mr 
Pritchard was also a Justice of the Peace, and 
attended regularly at phe Hampstead Police 
Court. He was married in 1893 to Lilian, 
daughter of the late Joseph Craven, of Steeton, 
Yorkshire, J.P., and leaves his widow and 
two sons and two daughters surviving. In 
his earlier years Mr. Pritchard was a member 
of the Newington Green Church, and a regular 
teacher in the Sunday school there. He will 
be remembered, too, as the one on whose work 
at one time depended the existence and carry- 
ing on of the Scholars’ Provident Society. Later 
on in Hampstead he joined the Quex-road 
congregation and remained a member there 
for many years. 
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7HE INQUIRER. 


AUGUST 15, 1914. 


Monton.—It is announced in the Oxford 
Honours ‘lists that Mr. Harold Broadbent, 
son, of Mr. Hugh J. Broadbent, whose family 
has been. connected for several. generations 
with the Monton congregation, has obtained 
a first-class in .‘‘ Greats.’’ Beginning his 
education at Monton Day School, Mr. Broad- 
bent took a foundation scholarship at the 
Manchester Grammar School in 1904. “Leav- 
ing the Grammar School, with a Langworthy 
Scholarship and winning the Seaton Scholar- 
ship at the Victoria University of Manchester, 
and a Lancashire County Council Scholarship 
for proficiency in Secondary School subjects,. 
he spent a year at the University of Man- 
chester, obtaining from thence an open 
Classical Scholarship at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1910. In 1912 he took a first in 
‘* Mods.,’’? and has this year finished’ his 
course brilliantly as noted above. Mr. Broad-| 
bent, who intends to read for the Bar, is now 
serving as a lieutenant in the 7th Lancashire 
Fusiliers Territorials, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


WAR AND THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Last Sunday afternoon a splendid demon- 
stration was held in Ravenscourt Park, 
London, under the joint auspices of the 
Alliance Metropolitan Council and the 
Lawson Total Abstinence Society. Mr. 
H. G. Chancellor, M.P., gave an excellent 
and appropriate address on the connection 
between war and the temperance question. 
He pointed out how necessary it was at 
such a time for the people to exercise self- 
control. Let them avoid drink and per- 
suade others to do the same. Mr. Chan- 
cellor also dealt in a very clear and able 
manner with the great destruction of food 
through the manufacture of intoxicants, 
and with the relation of the drink traffic 
to unemployment. 


GENERAL PicQuART. 


Mr. F. C. Conybeare has published a 
fine tribute to the memory of General 
Picquart in the Cornhill Magazine for 
August. It was General Picquart ‘whose 
courage and fine sense of honour saved, 


be 


France and the French army from the 
ignominy of the. Dreyfus affair... He died 
on January 19 of this year as a result of 
a fall from his horse, a soldier whom France 
can ill spare at this hour of. crisis. 
through the long years of persecution and 


calumny which he underwent,’’ Mr. Cony- 


ee 


beare writes, ‘‘ no complaint ever passed 
his lips.. No man was ever more dignified 
and self-contained. During this term of 
enforced leisure, not being able to use his 
talents in behalf of the army he loved, he 
busied himself with music, art, literature, 
and philosophy, in any of which pursuits, 
had he not given up his life to soldiering, 
he might have shone. If I were asked 
what most impressed me in his personality, 
I think I should say his modesty and sim- 


plicity. The one thing which he feared, 


as in death so in life, was to be applauded 
by the crowd and made a fuss about. He 
dreaded publicity; he only wanted to 
do his duty quietly and be let alone. In 
the public life of France, as of our own 
country, there is much cleverness, much 
self-advertisement, but too little character, 
and the contemplation of such a figure as 
Picquart is a useful tonic for our age.” 


* * * 


‘“He was a patriot,” 
continues, ‘“‘ but he never went about 
shouting, and when all were raving around 
him and at him, he remained sane, serene, 
cheerful, but unflinching in his devotion 
to truth and justice, to humanity and 
patriotism. His was a knightly figure ; 


he was well built, lithe and graceful in his 


movements. You felt yourself with him 
in the presence of a man of natural dis- 
tinction, of an aristocrat in the best 
sense. In conversation he was quiet, ever 
to the point, using words to convince 
himself rather than his hearers, courteous 
and attentive; all the time a light in his 
eyes, often a quiet twinkle, which rendered 
his countenance. extraordinarily friendly 
and sympathetic. In manner and mode 
of address he reminded me, more than 
anyone I ever met, of my friend the late 
Arthur Dendy, of University College, 
whose epitaph in our ante-chapel would 
serve equally well as his : 


“A man of wise counsel, 
» high honour and warm heart. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, August 23, 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and ‘7, Rev. A. C. 
Howupen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N.’ Catzy. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. G. Pregort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Buuiorz, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Morirz Wxsron, 
D.D. 

Eissex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. ArtHuR 8. Hurn, B.A. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. Bastin Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane,  I1).Mr. A. J. 
HeEAe; 6.30, Mr. F. G. BARRETT-AyRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Revi BR. V. Hon, 
B.A., B.Litt. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A, 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
ll, Mr. HE. RR. Fysone (Noi) evening 
service during August. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. 
DRUMMOND. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. ; ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. ; 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7. Closed during August. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. J. W. 
GALE. ; 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. G. CoopEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson. 

Richmond Free Church, 
Closed during August. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. J. W. PETERKEN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 
T. PaLuister YOUNG. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Perrr- 
KEN; 6.30, Mr. Harry SmirH. K 
The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W. 
Closed. Services will be resumed on 

September 5. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed. 
Services will be resumed on September 13. 

Wandsworth Unitarian, Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and .7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30. Closed 
during August. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hau, 
W. T. CoLyEr. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dayip Davis. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rey. D. Detta Evans, ; 


Ormond - road. 


RUN Bd 


AsuRSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
ll, Rev. CHARLES PEACH. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArrTHour C. Fox, B.A. ! 

BrirMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BrrMineuaM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Harris 
Crook. 

‘BLAGKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rey. F. Hatu. 

Buacxpoont, South Shore 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopgeun Smrrs. 


Unitarian Free | 


ViaemIIVNOOLRE R. 


BovuxNgMouTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 
Bricaton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
Iland 6.30, Mr. Victor Fox. 

CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Crirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxz. 

eee ‘Row, 10.45. 

Styab, and 6.30, Rev. EH. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, ll 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusurm, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. EH. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Epinpurau, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11. 
Closed during August. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemine VAUGHAN ; 
and-6.30. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. HpGar LocKkeErr. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hort, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicout Cross, M.A. 

LutcrsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epcar I. Fripp. 

Lzewszs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M.° ConneELu. 

LiscarD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverproot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappook. 
LivErPoo.t, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. H. CRooxEr. 
Liverpoou, Ullet-road, Sefton - park, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. C. Opamrs, B.A. 
Maipstronz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30. 
Mancouerster, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. Douenas WatMstey, B.A. 
Manourster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. Harman TAYLOR. 

MancueEsrer, Sale, ll and 6.30, 
Cyrit FLowEr. 

MancHEstER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Seanry. 

Newcastin-on-Tynet, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30; Rev. W. H. LaMBELLE. 

Nuweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupprs. 

QxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. ODGERS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomMpPson. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarsporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Tyssuz Davis, B.A. 

SHEFTIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. 
Ler; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A. 
SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 

6.30, Supply. 
Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. HAawkgEs. 
SourHamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. AnpREAn. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TunBRipaz Weis, Dupirny Instrrours. 
Closed. Services resumed October 4, 
Wust Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. FisHER Snort. 


1l and 


Rev. Jd. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN Barmrorrtu. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srnenaree, M.A, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
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DEATH. 


Hariing.—On August 15, at Somanyah, Gold 
Coast, of yellow fever, Edgar H. Harling, of 
Lower Broughton, Manchester, aged 27 
years. Deeply regretted. 


TEASDALE.—On August’18, at 4, Airedale 
Cliff, Bramley, Leeds, John Christopher 
Teasdale, aged 77 years. 
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ee 
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size-parade, N. W. 
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ARMSTRONG, 17, Croxteth-grove, Liverpool. 


L 

RS.. GUTHRIE “SCOTT. of: 25) 

Weymouth-avenue, S. Ealing (Unitarian), 

having small Kindergarten, desires young child 

to bring up and educate with her own two 
childrex. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue landing of the English expeditionary 
force upon French soil has been announced 
this week. The whole operation was 
carried out with a speed and quietness 
which must have astonished the world. 
The risks taken were of no ordinary 
land with the German fleet still in being, 
but there was no surprise by the enemy, 
and there were no casualties among our 
men. This splendid achievement has 
occupied our thoughts so completely, 
that very little attention has been given 
to two other facts of great significance 


army which has ever left our shores, 
and for the first time our troops have gone 
to France as allies. It is not, we believe, 
merely self-interest, but something higher, 
which has turned the long feud between 
the two countries into cordial friendship. 
This dramatic sealing of the bond is one 
which appeals powerfully to the historical 
imagination. 
% * * 


Tue King sent the following message 
to the troops on the eve of their departure : 

You are leaving home to fight for the 
safety and honour of my Empire. 

Belgium, whose country we are pledged 
to defend, has been attacked and France 
is about to be invaded by the same powerful 
foe. 


I have implicit confidence in you my 


soldiers. Duty is your watchword, and 
I know your duty will be nobly done. 

I shall follow your every movement 
with deepest interest and mark with eager 
satisfaction your daily progress; indeed 
your welfare will never be absent from 
my thoughts. 

I pray God to bless you and guard 
you and bring you back victorious. 


THE temper in which our soldiers have 
crossed the sea, and which we pray they 
may retain unimpaired through all the 
perils and temptations of the campaign, 
has found noble expression in the instruc- 
tions issued by Lord Kitchener, which 
every man will carry with him. They 
breathe a dutiful and chivalrous spirit, 
which is always one of the greatest moral 


-| assets In time of war :— \ 
This expeditionary force is the largest | > 


Pipe 


“* Remember,’’ Lord Kitchener says, 
“that the honour of the British Army 
depends on your individual conduct. 

““ It will be your duty not only to set 
an example of discipline and_ perfect 
steadiness under fire, but also to maintain 
the most friendly relations with those whom 
you are helping in this struggle. The 
operations in which you are engaged will, 
for the most part, take place in a friendly 
country, and you can do your own country 
no better service than in showing yourself 
in France and Belgium in the true character 
of a British soldier. 

‘* Be invariably courteous, considerate, 
and kind. Never do anything likely to 
injure or destroy property, and always 
look upon looting as a disgraceful act. 
You are sure to meet with a welcome and 
to be trusted ; your conduct must justify 
that welcome and that trust.’ 


Many newspapers have shown some 
restiveness under the restrictions of the 
censorship. For ourselves, we are not 
inclined to question their wisdom. The 
public has behaved with admirable calm- 
ness under the strain of silence and anxiety. 
In the absence of definite news the usual 
crop of baseless stories, some of them of 
an alarmist description, began to circulate 
in the clubs and the streets, and the 
Official Press Bureau deemed it advisable 
to issue the following warning against 
false reports :-— 

‘* The public are warned against placing 
the slightest reliance on the many rumours 
that are current daily regarding alleged 
victories or defeats and the arrival of 
wounded men or disabled ships in this 
country. These are without exception 
baseless. 

‘The public may be confident that any 
news of successes or reverses to the British 
arms will be communicated officially 
without delay.’’ 

The only comment which we have to 
make upon this statement is that it says 
exactly what we should expect. Fortu- 
nately, no other policy is possible in this 
country. Our strength depends upon 
honourable understandings which tun 
through all classes of the community, and 
a calm preparedness of heart to know 
both the best and the worst. 


* a * 


Tue Times has given currency to the 
following report :— ! 

In diplomatic circles an interesting 
account is given of the final interview 
between Sir Edward Goschen and the 
German Imperial Chancellor, Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg. 

Speaking with considerable irritation, 
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the: Imperial Chancellor is said to have dl all action on behalf of freedom and right- 
expressed inability to understand the | eousness on a great scale must involve. 


attitude of England, and to have exclaimed, 
« Why should. you make war upon us for 
a scrap of paper ?”’ 

Sir Edward Goschen is ieee to have 
réplied that he understood the German 
statesman’s inability to comprehend British 
action, but that England attached import- 
ance to ‘‘the scrap of paper’’ (the 
Treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality) 
because it bore her signature, as well as 
that of Germany. 


* * * 


Ir is, of course, impossible to test the 
truth of a story of this kind, and we should 
not repeat it here if it were not so exactly 
in character. It puts into a nutshell the 
moral antagonisms which have been forced 
upon our attention in reading the White 
Book. The conflict between ourselves and 
the German Government has its source 
in an irreconcilable divergence of view 
upon questions of honour and_ inter- 
national obligation. A dominant military 


caste finds treaties which guarantee the 


safety and neutrality of small countries 
inconvenient and out of date, and it 
sweeps them aside with barbarous rhetoric 
about national destiny and the mailed fist. 
Their opponent believes that apart from 
respect for the rights of others and loyalty 
to our pledged word there is no such 
thing as national greatness. ‘The ‘‘ scrap 
of paper,’’ which bears our signature, is 
a symbol of the impalpable things, for the 
sake of which we are prepared to put 
everything else in jeopardy. We would 
rather see civilisation itself crushed under 
the heel of the conqueror than help it to 
survive on terms of dishonour. 


Some people are still obsessed by a fear 
of Russia, and feel that our own action 
at the present crisis may help to put Europe 
in worse chains than those of German 
militarism. Upon this point of view, 
which is causing genuine distress to some 
sensitive minds, we should like to make 
two remarks. The first is this, that it is 
surely wrong to allow the fears of more 


peaceful days to unnerve us for the com- 


manding duty of the moment. The path 
of political speculation is strewn with 
disappointments. Not one man in ten 
thousand is capable of intelligent prevision 
where the clash of national forces and the 
emergence of dim populations into the 
light of civilisation are concerned. To 
refuse to withstand one enslaving form of 
militarism because it is possible that it 
will be replaced by another may be 
regarded in some quarters as the path of 
prudence, but it is surely quite inconsistent 
with the capacity for taking risks which 


Our second remark about this fear of 
Russia seems to us also worthy of considera- 
tion. We put it in the form of a question. 
Is it seriously contended that it is desirable 
to keep Russia permanently at bay by 
means of a frontier bristling with forts 
and strategic railways ? Or is it our ideal 
that what we call European civilisation, 
should retire behind the entrenchments 
which it has thrown up against barbarism ? 
That can only mean militarism without 
end. There are in Russia vast resources 
of intellect and character and religious 
idealism which need liberation and develop- 
ment. Some of those who know the 
country best tell us that it is full of the 
stirrings of new life. The message of the 
Tsar to Poland, when we have made the 
fullest allowance for political motives, is 
full of promise. In any case it seems to 
us that the worthy attitude of English- 
men at the present time is to look forward 
hopefully to the influence which England 
and France together may exert in the 
direction of popular liberties and good 


‘government, instead of crippling them- 


selves with fears and suspicions of Russian 
ageression. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why Russia should 
follow the disastrous example of Prussia, 
and capture the best brains of the country 
for the enslaving service of the military 
machine. Against that danger we can 
help to guard her alike in her own interest 
and that of Europe as a whole. 


WE have no wish to deflect by a hairs- 
breadth the attitude of strict neutrality 
adopted by the United States in the present 
struggle. We regard it as a most import- 
tant factor making for peace at the earliest 
possible moment. At the same time, we 
should be less than human if we did not 
welcome the personal sympathy of our 
American friends, and were not anxious 
on our side that they should understand 
our position. Important letters received 
at Essex Hall this week reflect a spirit 
of staunch friendship and a readiness to 
believe that we are fighting for what we 
believe to be true and right, which we 
have every reason to believe are widespread 
among the American people. “ Our sym- 
pathies are with you,’ one writer says, 
‘in the struggle which seems imminent 
at this moment, and we trust that if war 


‘cannot be avoided nothing will happen to 


cast a cloud upon the high ideals of civilisa- 
tion which we cherish in common.” The 
other letter speaks of the impossibility of 
Great Britain forsaking France, and of 


the need of curbing the military pride of 
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Germany, which has been the curse of the 


nation for the past forty years. “It is a 
dark hour in the history of mankind, and 
only shows what tremendous and malign 
power is entrenched in the armies and the 
military governments of modern nations.” 


%* # *k 
4 


On Thursday. morning the National 
Relief Fund stood at over £1,300,000. 


Collections were taken for it in the churches — 


all over the country last Sunday, and 
met with a generous response. In many 
cases, however, the collection was post- 
poned as it had not been announced before- 
hand. We hope that it will be taken 
without delay. Whatever may be done 
subsequently in the way of local or personal 
efforts itis of the utmost importance that 
we should act in this matter as a united 
people, without regard to private prefer- 
ences. The humblest village chapel ought 
to feel the dignity, the largeness of aim, 
the unselfishness of purpose which are 
inseparable from a national movement. 
We want to help not merely our friends 
because they are our friends, 
countrymen because they are our country- 
men, united to-us by that strong and 
sacred bond. 


We have the fullest sympathy with the 
appeals which appear in our columns, 
pleading that the funds of those who are 
accustomed to work in the poor quarters 
of our great cities should be supported 
generously. At the same time, we hope 
that the warnings about the need of strict 
co-ordination of effort and the administra- 
tion of relief on public lines will be observed. 
A great deal of church machinery must be 
placed freely at the disposal of the local 
relief committee; indeed the less the 
churches as such have to do with the 
actual distribution of relief the better, 
In the case of denominational efforts, 
which may arise later when the need 
becomes acute, we think that the same 
principles apply. The resources of a 
city or district ought as far as possible 
to be pooled, so that the distribution of 
help may be on equal lines. It would be 
lamentable if one mission were helped 
lavishly while another suffers from dire 
neglect, because personal feeling is allowed 
to outweigh the larger considerations of 
public interest. 


* a * 


Ir is becoming clear that the great rush 
to make shirts for the wounded has been 
more impulsive than wise. Apart from 
the need of providing work for women and 
girls thrown out of employment, many 
pleas have appeared in the press urging 
the need of continuing all forms of social 
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service at the present time. This applies 
specially to the work connected with 
motherhood and infancy, where there 
is room for many more volunteers. To 
save the babies is to secure the future of 
our race. In an important letter on 
‘“ Damage to the Nation,’’ which appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian on Monday, 
Mr. Arthur Acland writes as follows :— 

** It can be safely said that there are 
nearly half-a-million babies under twelve 
months in England and Wales, of whom 
many may be saved from death and many 

from permanent injury by disease if the 
mothers have proper advice and help. It 
is certain that not 10 per cent. of this 
number is getting adequate assistance in 
this way. There is an immense field of 
work which must be covered before the 
remaining 90 per cent. are reached. There 
are hundreds of towns and villages where 
_ there is no organisation for this purpose. 
Organisers. and lecturers will have to 
be trained to understand thoroughly 
what has to be done. Pioneer work must 
be carried on all over the country. The 
Board of Education and the Local Govern- 
ment Board offer for different branches 
of the work grants in aid up to 50 per cent. 
of the expenses of an association doing 
its work in the proper way. Voluntary 
committees can receive grants, and this 
ought to be a great incentive to personal 
service. In only a few cases has the work 
been done by the municipalities.’’ In- 
formation and advice can be had from the 
- Secretary of the Association of Infant 
Consultation and Schools for Mothers, 4 
Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 


3 


* * % 


JUST as we go to press we hear the 
announcement of the death of the Pope. 
This week we can only express our deep 
and respectful sympathy with the great 
Church throughout the world who looked 
up to him as the chief shepherd of souls. 
Pius X. had no extraordinary gifts. He 
will not rank with men of political genius 
like Gregory VII. or Innocent III., or 
even with his immediate predecessors. 
He was a man of deep and earnest piety, 
who was exalted by the exigencies of 
the moment to a great position which he 
was not specially marked out to fill. 
His policy towards the modernists, while 
it revealed a capacity for moral passion 
on behalf of the integrity of the faith, 
was the outcome of a mind cast on narrow 
and unimaginative lines. It is possible 
that the election of his successor may be 
the occasion for diplomatic intrigue on the 
part of Austria, but it will be of no avail, 
for the days of the political importance 
of the papacy are gone. The only method 
by which it can exercise a powerful in- 
fluence in the present struggle is by assert- 
ing its spiritual hegemony over its warring 
children and so leading them back into 
the paths of peace. 


THE SOUL OF THE 
NATION. 


he 


No one can doubt the seriousness of 
purpose which animates the people of these 
It has dissolved the spirit of 
faction, and hushed party quarrels, and 


islands. 


made many controversies, over which we 
grew hot and eager in more tranquil days, 
seem remote and unreal. There has been 
the strong note of religion through it all. 
It has not been merely the sense of com- 
mon danger and the kindling power of 
common ambitions which have united us. 
It is faith in Gop and the desire to bear 
ourselves worthily as the servants of His 
will, which have been at work in our hearts. 
The words, “Quit you like men, be 
strong,” have come to us as a divine 
command. The soul of the nation has 
been revealed. Loyalty to it has become 
our greatest good, the support which it 
gives us in moments of weakness or per- 
sonal anxiety our surest refuge. All that 
is lonely and limited, born of self and end- 
ing in self in thought and action, is lost in 
the larger flow of the common life. We are 
nearer to our fellows, and through fellow- 


ship nearer to Gop than we have ever 


| been before. 


The Soul of the Nation! 


abstraction, but as real as ourselves, 


It is no dim 


because it is a sacred and enduring part 
What has created it ? 


How in these days of trial and warfare 


of our own. life. 


can it be sustained? All our past has 
gone to the making of it, days of triumph 
and days of misfortune ; sufferings pati- 
ently borne and joys unselfishly shared ; 
the spirit of adventure, and the call of 
the sea; the discipline of common life 
in schools and trade unions and public 
affairs; the long struggle for freedom ; 
the growing feeling of honour for all men ; 
the life of parents and children: in the 


home; our domestic pieties, often neg- 


lected, but never quite forgotten; the } 


Church of Curist and its message; the 


| fellowship of public worship, and the con- 


secration of common ideals; the Bible, 
whose words of hope and trust blend with 
our most sacred affections for the living 
and the dead. And in and through all 


these things, using them for purposes 
which often run far beyond our human 
sight, the Spirit of the living Gop. This 
is the Soul of the Nation, built up through 
the long generations of things which we 
must hold and use together, if we are to 
possess them at all. 

What have we done to foster and sustain 
it? Hitherto, perhaps, ‘very little with 
conscious and deliberate aim, though every 
unselfish purpose of our lives, each moment 
of self-surrender to the highest, goes to 
enrich the common weal. But now all 
high and generous purposes have leapt to 


the front. We feel the joy of service in our 
blood. 


private concerns has taken possession of 
our hearts. 


A fine recklessness about our 


We want to do something, 
no matter how humble it may be, for our 
country. In a flash of conviction it has 
come home to us what England has done 


“What can I do for England 2?” 


England, my mother, 

Wardress of waters, 

Builder of peoples, 
Maker of men. 


for us. 


In the midst of all this eager desire to 
be up and doing, to help somebody in some 
way, let us be careful not to lose our sense 
of proportion, and with it our perception 
of the deeper needs of men. Everything 
which is of real service to the higher life 
of the people is wanted at the present time. 
What shall it profit us if we gain brilliant 
victories, and restore the wounded to . 
health, if we lose our soul? Whatever 
happens, we have to go through days of 
possible humiliation with a good courage, 
and to come out of the struggle at the end 
with 
spiritual energies braced for fresh conflicts. 
Here the churches have an urgent duty. 
No doubt they will at once place all the 
resources of their organised philanthropy 


our ideals untarnished and our 


and their intimate knowledge of the homes 
of the people at the service of poverty and 
suffering. But they have something else 
to do as well. 
looking to them for help. The fires of love 
must be replenished day by day. Behind 


the quiet demeanour of our people and 


The soul of the nation is 


their eagerness to help is the heart’s confi- 
dence in Gop, and unless it is renewed 
continually all that depends upon it may 
wither and disappear. 
of the utmost importance that the churches 
should not be allowed to suffer in any way 
which will impair their efficiency for 
spiritual service. Probably they will suffer, 
They 


It is accordingly 


many of them severely, in finance. 
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may also find themselves compelled, by a 
sense of the urgency of deeper needs around 
them, to simplify or abandon some of their 
But whatever happens 
let them give themselves with the joy 
of complete self-abandonment to their 
supreme work, the worship of Gop, the 
discipline of conscience, and the prophetic 


usual activities. 


word of righteousness, which are themselves 
action, for they are the source from which 
all noble action flows. , 

To the pastors of Curist’s flock in par- 
ticular a unique opportunity has come. 
If they are to be worthy of it, all weakness 
of will and wavering of purpose must be 
Many men have sighed for a 
ministry harder in its dedication, more 


cast aside. 


apostolic in its simplicity, with a stronger 
sense of urgent spiritual claims, than has 
seemed possible to them amid the conven- 
tional standards of the modern world. 
Suddenly all these things have come to 
them without their going forth to seek 
them. Does the moment of testing and 
decision find them ready, every man at his 
post, diligent and alert as an officer on 
active service 2? We doubt not that many 
men who have been slack will be slack 
no more; that others who have thought 
too much of their own comfort or ambition 
will crush these things beneath their feet. 
As preachers, let them forsake the arts of 
self-conscious cleverness and the taste for 
smart. novelties which have been the 
ruin of much modern preaching, and 
appeal in simple language to the hearts of 
men out of the unsearchable riches of 
Christian experience. As pastors, let them 
visit diligently the homes of their people, 
chosen messengers of sympathy, wise 
counsel and consolation, speaking good 
tidings of good things while all the world 
rings with the discords of war. 

A short time ago many able men were 
inclined to regard the Christian ministry 
as a calling which had exhausted its power 
for good. Does anyone with deep insight 
into the issues of our time feel that. now ? 
Is it possible in this mood of sober feeling 
and stern resolution to speak lightly of 
what religion has done for our people in 
the past, or to despise the still greater 
things which it is capable of doing for them 
in the future, if through this fiery trial 
they remain loyal to the claims of brother- 
hood and just judgment and generous 
feeling, and the love and worship of 
Almighty Gop ? 

Here, at any rate, are some very prac- 
tical ways in which our influence, our 
teaching, and our prayers can help the 
soul of the nation. 


Good Thoughts for Evil 
Times. 
he 

I wit make mention of the loving 
kindnesses of the Lord, and the praises of 
the Lord, according to all that the Lord 
hath bestowed on us, and the great 
goodness toward the house of Israel, 
which he hath bestowed on them according 


to his mercies, and according to the multi- 


tude of his loving kindnesses. 

For he said, Surely they are my people, 
children that will not deal falsely: so 
he was their Saviour. 

In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved them : 
in his love and in his pity he redeemed 
them; and he bare them, and carried 
them all the days of old.—TZsazah |xiui. 7-9. 


BE inspired with the belief that life is 
a great and noble calling, not a mean 
and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle 
through as we can, but an elevated and 
lofty destiny.—GLaDsToNE. 


LORD, my God! the 
horrors of darkness were gathered 
round me, and covered me all over, and I 
saw no way to go forth; I felt the depth 
and extent of the misery of my fellow- 


amazing 


creatures separated from the Divine har- 
mony, and it was heavier than I could bear, 
and I was crushed down under it; I lifted 
up my hand, I stretched out my arm, but 
there was none to help me ; I looked round 
about, and was amazed. In the depths of 
misery, O Lord, I remembered that Thou 
art omnipotent ; that I had called Thee 
Father ; and I felt that I loved Thee, and 
I was made quiet in my will, and I waited 
for deliverance from Thee. Thou hadst 
pity upon me, when no man could help 
me; I saw that meekness under suffering 
was showed to us in the most affecting 
example of Thy Son, and Thou taughtest 
me to follow Him, and I said, “ Thy will, 


O Father, be done.” 
JOHN Woo.LMAN. 


GENTLENESS, Virtue, Wisdom, and En-| 


durance— 
These are the seals of that most firm 

assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s 

strength ; 


And, if with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with 
his length ; 


These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom, 


To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night ; 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent ; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope 
creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 


Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free 


This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, ana 
Victory ! 
SHELLEY. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


WHENF’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low. 


Thus thought. I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp. 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo ! in that house of misery 

A Lady with a Lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Ler us pray for the help and guidance 
of God in this time of trouble. 

Let us pray for those to whom is com- 
mitted the government of the nation, 
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that they may act with wisdom and 
courage. 

Let us pray for the sailors and soldiers 
of the Kine, 

Let us pray for the sick and wounded, 
whether our own or of the enemy; and 
let us commend to the mercy of God those 
who fall in the service of their country. 

Let us pray that peace may be restored, 
and that the issues of the war may be 
over-ruled for the glory of God and the 
enlargement of his kingdom. 


0 ALMIGHTY God, who alone canst 

order the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men: Grant unto thy people, 
that they may love the thing which thou 
commandest, and desire that which thou 
dost promise; that so, among the sundry 
and manifold changes of the world, our 
hearts may surely there be fixed, where 
true joys are to be found; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


fees and merciful God, who 

art the strength of the weak, the 
refreshment of the weary, the comfort 
of the sad, the help of the tempted, the 
life of the dying, the God of patience and 
all consolation; thou knowest the inner 
weakness of our nature, how we tremble 
and quiver before pain, and cannot bear 
the cross without thy divine help and 
support. Help us, then, O eternal and 
pitying God, to possess our souls in patience, 
to maintain unshaken hope in thee, to 
keep the childlike trust which feels a 
Father’s heart beneath the cross. So 
shall we be strengthened with power 
according to thy glorious might, in all 
patience and long-suffering; we shall 
be enabled to endure pain and temptation, 
and, in the very depth of our suffering, 


to praise thee with a joyful heart. Amen. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
A MESSAGE TO OUR PEOPLE. 
In. this hour of terrible trial for the 


nations of Europe we shall do well to}, 


encourage and strengthen one another in 
cleaving to that which is good. Two great 
temptations beset us: one, to lose the 
higher spirit in anger, not altogether 
unrighteous anger, against those who 
have dragged the nations into this fearful 
calamity, and in bitter feelings towards 
those who are now our enemies ; the other 
to lose faith in the eternal supremacy of 
Justice and Love, when we think of 
millions of men who have no grudge 
against one another being driven to 


mutual carnage by small groups of states- 
men. 

In regard to the first, let us remember 
that anger cannot judge justly, and the 
time for judgment is not yet. The’ 
Christian law of love extends to enemies 
—a height which it is very hard to reach ; 
but we can slay the enemy in our own 
hearts through prayer, and preserve a 
holy calm, which may shed its healing 
influence when the time comes. 

The temptation to. despair may be 
diminished if we remember the signs of 
degeneracy which have made many of us 
anxious during recent years, and reflect 
that some great shock may have been 
needed to teach us that life is more than 
ease and pleasure, and consists not in the 
abundance of the things that we possess. 
We have often asked ourselves how much 
Christianity was left in so-called Christen- 
dom, and when the politicians of the world 
would have any faith in the Christ whom 
they professed to worship. As in the 
evil days when the light of Christianity 
first rose upon the world, may we not 
hope that, when these horrors are past, 
there will be a new coming of the Son of 
Man, seen in the advent of a true Kingdom 
of Humanity, when the nations will recog- 
nise that all are children of God, and 
those who are appointed to rule will feel 
the solemnity of their high calling as 
servants of the Prince of Peace ? 

It is for us to watch and pray and labour 
for the coming of that time, and to cherish 
in ourselves that Holy Spirit without 
which all is war and confusion. When 
Kurope has been deluged with blood, 
some sort of settlement must come, and 
the voice of reason and justice be listened 
to if only owing to the exhaustion of evil 
passion. Then let us be ready to help 
in reconstituting society on a more Chris- 
tian basis, and providing some more 
powerful and united expression of the 
sense of brotherhood, so that the masses 
of the people may be able to assert the 
higher will and never again be the helpless 
slaves of violence and greed. Let the 
Lord’s Prayer, so often uttered, become 
the real burden of our hearts, and with a 
depth of meaning unfelt before let us 
pray that God’s Kingdom may come, and 
his Will be done on earth, and that we 
may have grace to forgive as we have been 
forgiven. 

No words are needed to urge each and 
all to do what in them lies to serve their 
country in the present crisis; for charity 
and duty are living and active among us, 
and will not fail us in the day of need. 
May God send us a more exalted faith, 
and a love which is constant, even unto 
death, 

J. F. L. BRUNNER, 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 


. Hues R. RatTHBoNeE, 
President of the National Triennial 
Conference. 
Jon PrircHaRD, 


President of the Sunday School Associa- 
LIOB. > 


[Copies of this message for free distri- 
button may be obtained from the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.] 


OUR FIRST DUTY. 


THE outbreak of the appalling war in 
which Europe is now engaged came upon 
many people with a shock so sudden and 
violent that their faith reeled and their 
trust was well-nigh gone. The magnitude 
of the horror bewildets us and_ begets 
needless doubts and illusions. For those 
who believe in the Divine Immanence, it 
is a hideous thought that the energies of 
the Hternal are employed for mutual 
slaughter, and that the shot and shell 
which mow down the ranks of advancing 
combatants move by the same force as 
that which ripened the corn in the fields 
round Liége, now devastated and deso- 
late. But, though the scale of this war 
transcends all the conflicts of history, it is , 
not morally worse because of its size, 
Evil is not a greater violation of God’s 
Rule because there is more of it. Our 
quantitative estimates mislead us; and 
we think that because of the exceptional 
agony. involved some act of the Father 
should have arrested the doers of the 
wrong ere it was too late. But the prob- 
lem is just as serious in the case of a street 
brawl, or any one of the multitudinous 
forms of daily sinfulness from heart to 
heart. Wherever Self and God come into 
collision, the whole question of the Moral 
Order of the world at once confronts us ; 
and those who have learned the meaning 
of fall and forgiveness, of recovery and 
restoration, know that even this dire 
struggle may not be too great a price to 
pay for the regeneration of nations. 

For that is the real goal. We ourselves 
have hushed our party strife, and none is 
for a faction, but all are for the state. It is 
the same everywhere. In each country 
that is engaged what provision is made for 
the relief of suffering, for injured com- 
batants, and poverty-stricken homes! 
That is everywhere recognised as the first 
duty of those who do not fight, and the 
thousand beneficent activities called forth 
in this land have innumerable counter- 
parts abroad. There is a foundation of 
sympathy on which the wounded sense of 
national brotherhood may rest and regain 
its strength. As we take up our share in 
these ministrations, let us also prepare 
ourselves for the labours and burdens of 
the future. This war, if the masses en- 
gaged in it will but have it so, should be 
the last which will be allowed to drench 
Europe with blood. No peace will be 
worth having which does not bring with 
it that security. But such a peace will 
require the concentration of all the moral 
forces now scattered among the contending 
nations. ‘To organise them into effective 
action will need untiring energy ; and to 
prepare for the future modes of preserving 
international order will demand the con- 
tinuous thought and goodwill of men of 
all ranks and conditions. The one thing 
that Christians cannot do is to abandon 
the attempt. ‘To pronounce it impossible 
is to reject all moral authority, to deny 
God, and let Might rule Right. By the 
clash of battle unscrupulous military 
ambitions may be checked, and the voices 
of the peoples who have no grievances 
against each other will then make them- 
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selves heard. Let us be ready to seize the 
first opportunity to bring the Powers to 
listen to the ery ‘‘ Lay down your arms.’’ 


J. EstiiIn CARPENTER, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THH WRITHR’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


IN WAR TIME. 
Sir,—May I express my gratitude for 
the brave stand taken by Tum INQuirER 
in the cause of peace, and especially for 


the profoundly Christian spirit which: 


inspires the message to your readers in the 
issue of August 8? In such an hour we 
need the strength of conscious communion 
with fellow-workers and fellow-seckers ; 
you must have helped many to feel that 
they did not struggle alone, but are 
members of a great company following 
the same Master, and seeking the same 
goal. 

Even now the darkness is broken by 
rays of light. People seem to realise, 
as never before at the outset of a great 
war, how terrible and hateful a thing 
war is. The whole nation has been 
solemnised by the thought. Even our 
public prayers in war-time have become 
more Christian, remembering before God 
those against whom our arms are raised, 
less selfish and exclusive in our claims ; 
in private, and sometimes in public too, 
many a prayer has gone up in which the 
contending nationalities have been already 
brought near and reconciled in the light of 
the enduring love of God. 

The national need has evoked a noble 
outpouring of unselfish sacrifice, in which 
rich and poor alike have joined, social 
differences have sunk into oblivion, and 
a real sense of comradeship has sprung 
into being, which shows that beneath 
the surface of our national life there was 
latent a deep sense of brotherhood and 
high capacity for unselfish service. 

Upon such a foundation may not a 
more Christian civilisation be built than 
that which made this world-war possible ? 
Let the lovers of peace link themselves 
up with this great band of workers for the 
common good, so that we may not only 
help to heal the wounds of war, but pre- 
pare ourselves as nations for a_ better 
way of life-—Yours, &c., 

T. KEpmunp Harvey. 

August 15, 1914. 
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HOSPITALITY FOR FOREIGNERS. 


Srr,—Mr. Tarrant’s generous and timely 
plea for toleration to Germans in our 
midst leads me to ask your readers for 
assistance—in the way of offers of hos- 
pitality—for Germans and _ Austrians, 
especially for educated women and girls 
who, owing to this ghastly war, are obliged 
to remain in this country, but are without 
means and without protection. The Society 
of Friends has initiated an emergency 
committee for looking after such women, 
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and Lady Courtney of Penwith and other 
well-known people are lending valuable 


assistance, whilst the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, among others, and the Home Office 
have assured us of their sympathy and 
goodwill. 

Offers of help should be sent to Mrs. 
Thomas, at 169, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLES WEISS. 

Crofthaven, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

August 19, 1914. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. 


Sir,—In time of peace Education 
Authorities at this period of the year 
arrange finally the winter session of 
evening schools and classes. I am desired 
to urge that in time of war this work 
should have a larger extension, with 
curriculum, fees, and conditions relaxed 
where necessary. Young people will take 
life more seriously this winter. Evening 
amusements will disappear. Home will 
be less attractive in many cases. Many 
will be unemployed. Ii half work on half- 
pay takes the place of dismissals, many 
more will be only partially employed: 
This is the opportunity for the school 
to do good educational work, and to 
serve the wider need of national distress. 
Unless required urgently for the army, 
why should not every school building 
be open every night, to all who will come, 
for some educational purpose? The Edu- 
cation Authority has a right to impose 
that educational test and not to allow 
the buildings to be appropriated for 
merely social purposes. The youth of 
the nation needs them educationally ; 
never more than now. But, at this crisis, 
the conditions might well be modified, 
and the curriculum be made comprehen- 
sive enough to admit all possible students. 
—Yours, &e., 

A. J. MUNDELLA. 
National Education Association, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W., Aug. 12,1914. 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Sir,—The Rev. Basil Martin has clearly 
overlooked what is surely obvious in Dy. 
Martineau’s arguments which you quoted. 
That is, the doctrine of the Divine Sove- 
reignty. Not that arbitrary theory which 
many heard set forth in the long past, 
but that the Supreme Will must enforce 
justice impartially and sustain inviolably 
fealty to truth in every soul of man. His 
government eternally insists upon and 
supports righteousness, and cannot but 
thwart and punish all wrongdoing of men 
or nations. Whether that idea is merely 
Hebrew, or can be traced to Greek and 
Roman sources as well and easily, is quite 
unimportant, the fact is the thing, and 
that ina few short days Britain at home 
and abroad has been unified as one heart 
and soul, and with one grand purpose. 
No hate, no revenge is cherished against 
Germans as a people, but there has arisen 
a stern resolve to uphold England’s fair 
fame and name, to show her detestation of 
infamous proposals, her unswerving attach- 
ment to freedom and determination at 
any cost to redeem her pledges of honour. 
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This is no war of aggressors, but of self- 

defence against aggression.— Yours, &c., 
eee GEORGE WESTBURY. 
Littlehampton, Aug. 17, 1914. 
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REDUCING EXPENDITURE. 


Srr,—A correspondent in your issue 
of to-day expresses the fear that by re- 
ducing expenditure well-to-do people will 
bring hardship to tradespeople and work- 
men. Butisit not obvious that those who 
spend less on themselves and their own 
household and give what they thus save 
either in money or in food and clothing 
to others who are in greater need, cause 
quite as much employment as they would 
if they spent the whole upon themselves ¢ 


This point is, I think, clear without dis-— 


cussing deeper economic problems of the 
harmful effects of luxury. The question 
is likely to be whether some shall have 
the bare necessaries of life or others shall 
have luxuries.—Yours, &c., ° 
PRIESTLEY PRIME. 
Brighton, August 15, 1914. 
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WAR DISTRESS AND OUR MISSIONS. 


Sir,—Permit me to support the appeal 
made by the Rev. Gordon Cooper in your 
columns last week. Through the volun- 
tary and definite visiting of the collectors 
of our Blackfriars Provident Bank, we 
reach about 1,550 families every week, 
and I can assure you that the present 
distress, even amongst the unemployed, 
the under-employed, and the dependent 
wives and children and aged parents of 
soldiers, sailors, and Territorials, now on 
active service, is very great indeed, One- 
third of the members of my minister’s 
class have been called up, and of the 
remainder, scarcely any but are on half- 
time employment, and the consequent 
anxiety and distress, especially with 
expectant mothers, is keen. Hence I 
quite agree with Mr. Cooper’s statement 
that our missions are peculiarly able to 
help, and help effectively, and, above all, 
swiftly wherever our special funds are 
augmented for this purpose. Let me 
assure the charitable-minded that my 
connection with the Local Distress Com 
mittee and with the C.O.8. are definite 
safeguards against the dangers of over 
lapping or abuse. I shall not only be 
pleased to receive and duly acknowledge 
gifts or money and clothing and maternity 
necessaries (these last for my wife’s dis- 
tribution), but especially to hear of 
offers of temporary and supplementary 
employment for the workless and the 
worker on short time.—Yours, &c., 

Wiiuiam J. Piccorr. 

Blackfriars Mission, 51 & 53, Stamford- 

street, S.H., Aug. 18, 1914. 
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SAINT OR SEER ? 


Sir,—Mr. Jupp asserts that we never 
apply the word saint to Jesus. Has he 
forgotten the closing strain of The Seat of 
Authority in Religion, wherein Dr. Mar- 
tineau claims that amongst the con- 


spicuously righteous, who are for us the — 


on 
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place of Prince of Saints, perfects the pure 
hfe and reveals the highest possibilities 
of the soul? In his Home Prayers there 
is also a reference to Jesus as the ‘‘ Chief 
of Saints.” Mr. Jupp makes the same 
assertion with regard to Wordsworth. 
Has he forgotten the glowing chapter in 
Natural Religion, where Prof. Seeley 
claims Wordsworth with great fervour as 
the Saint of the religion of Nature ? 
There are many instances in which Emer- 
son is hailed as the Saint of New England. 
Being away from my books, I cannot give 
the exact quotations in the above cases, 
but anyone can verify the references. 
Into the question of “‘ Saint or Seer ?”’ 
J do not here enter.—Yours, &c., 


Frank K. FReeston. 
Harrogate, August 11, 1914. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


WHAT CAN CHILDREN DO? 


I HAvE been thinking about those bright 
little gardens that you come across here 
and there on the District Railway—tunnel- 
gardens you might call them, only they 
are found, of course, between the tunnels 
not im. the tunnels. They are cultivated 
by the railway-men, who are allowed to 
plant and sow seeds wherever there is 
any available space—and sufficient light 
and air, and although they have many 
difficulties to contend with—espccially 

when the express trains dash past, causing 
such a strong wind that the taller flowers 
are in danger of being mown down like 
grass—most of them contrive to make 
their flower-beds a perfect blaze of colour. 

Just think what it means to come 
out into the daylight for a few minutes 
after rushing along in the dark under- 
eround, as you have probably done many 

a time, and catch sight of stately holly- 
hocks, orange-coloured marigolds, scarlet 
____ geraniums, or trailing nasturtiums with 
their lovely tints and wonderful leaves, 
all bathed in the sunshine that streams 
down between the tall buildings rising 
Bas like cliffs around them. It is_ like 

looking into a _ kind, smiling face 
a when you are feeling cross and tired— 
like quenching your thirst at a bubbling 
spring after a long country walk—like 
the first day of the holidays when there 
is nothing to do but play and be merry— 
like anything delightful, in fact, which 
comes to you, often unexpectedly, when 
you are beginning to think that nothing 
nice willever happenagain. These gardens 
remind me of a journey I once took along 
the southern coast of France as far as 
Genoa. The railway passes through more 
tunnels than I should care to count at 
that point, some very long, others quite 
short—mere gateways in the rock, in 
 fact—and between the tunnels you get 
exquisite glimpses of the blue sea, blue 
sky, and distant blue mountains, quaint 
French or Italian villages nestling under 
the wooded hills, and roof-gardens gay 
with vines and all manner of flowers. 
But that is another story ! 


real angels, Jesus of Nazareth holds the 
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Now, if love and care and the desire to 
brighten the dingiest surroundings can 
make flowers grow between the two yawn- 
ing mouths of two black tunnels, surely 
we might all do a little more to brighten 
the homes we live in and spread the sun- 
shine: of happiness all around us. Very 
happy homes they are for the most part— 
and that, you know, is because somebody 
has been anxious to make them so, some- 
body has troubled to think for others, 
somebody has been acting unselfishly day 
after day, and month after month, and 
year after year, to keep us properly clothed 
and fed, and free from any pain that’can 
be prevented. But just now, in spite of 
all these efforts, none of us are quite as 
light-hearted and happy as we should 
like to be. There is a shadow over all 
the land, and some of us are learning for 
the first time what it is. It is the shadow 
of war. Great nations that are called 
Christian have forgotten the teaching of 
Jesus, and are fighting each other for their 
possessions, and the people of England, 
though they have tried so hard to keep 
out of the hateful struggle, have felt 
compelled to take part in it to protect 
their friends and allies. Nothing that 
anyone can say can really make us forget 
this dreadful thing that has happened, 
or lift the cloud that hangs over the country 
we love so dearly, as well as over the other 
countries of Kurope. But, however sad 
we may feel, we who believe in the teaching 
of Jesus must do our best to keep the flag 
of peace flying wherever we may be; 
we must love more and complain less ; 
we must learn to curb our temper, and 
cease to grumble whenever things go 
wrong; we must do a hundred things 
that we have perhaps never done before 
to show that we still love and serve our 
Master, who gave his whole life for others. 


At a time like this, when everybody 
should be longing to help the Mother- 
land, it would be unutterably selfish to go 
about with long faces and useless hands, 
and there is very much that children can 
do, as you will soon find out if you really 
wish to be busy and helpful. But one 
thing we must do—we must make up our 
minds to sow seeds of joy and happiness 
and goodness wherever we have a chance, 
instead of adding to the gloom which war 
always brings with it. That is the only 
way to make sure that the ugly weeds of 
unkindness and greediness which really 
cause war shall not have room to spring 
up in the world again. Think of those 
flowers that grow so straight and tall, 
and array themselves in such lovely colours, 
on the dingy underground railway, making 
no complaint, I am sure, because they 
were not planted in green meadows or 
fragrant gardens far away in leafy Kent 
or Sussex. And think of the patient 
labour of the men who sowed, and planted, 
and dug, and weeded, and watered— 
sometimes, too, they have to carry their 
cans long distances if their plot of ground 
is far from a station—and all to make a 
little patch of beauty at the tunnel’s 
mouth! Surely we can do something 
like that to make England a brighter place 
to live in during these sad and sorrowful 
days. 

It is not very difficult ; it is really the 
most delightful occupation in the world. 
But you must give your mind to it, and 
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remember that whatever misery there is 
in the world, and however cruelly men 
may misunderstand and hurt each other, . 
God is above all just as the sun still shines 
in heaven, and God is love. One day, 
when everybody is less selfish, and the 
nations grow wiser, we shall be able to 
realise this better, and then that Kingdom 
will come which we pray for daily when - 
we repeat the Lord’s Prayer—the Kingdom 
of which Jesus dreamed when he taught 
us to be gentle, and merciful, and forgiving, 
and kind, and to behave to each other like 
brothers and sisters who have the same 
heavenly Father. But this cannot be 
unless we do something to help. You 
might just as well expect the choicest 
roses to grow on some wild common which 
is left uncared for and untended from 
one year’s end to another. The world 
will never be full of love until we make it 
so, and that is why, like the railway- 
men, we must think about things that are 
beautiful in the midst of things that are 
ugly. And as soon as we begin to think 
about them we shall long to bring them 
into existence, just as the artist longs 
to set down on canvas the lovely visions 
he has seen with the inward eye, or the 
musician longs to put down on paper in 
curious signs that may yet be read perfectly 
by others, the melodies that his spirit 
hears when nobody else catches a sound. 
Let us give honour to those who are willing 
to die for their country, but let us also | 
show that others canachieve quite as much 
who lwe for their country, doing the 
work that has been given them to do, 
and helping everybody with bright smiles. 
and loving deeds that shall spring up like 
flowers, and make our land once more a 
happy place when the dark shadows 
pass away. 


L, G. A. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


DR. CLIFFORD ON THE WAR. 


To all who heard Dr. Clifford preach 
last Sunday morning at Westbourne Park 
Chapel the occasion will ever be a memor- 
able one. The congregation—asin most of 
the churches—was unusually large for 
August, but over it hung the shadow of a 
ereat dreéd which is still numbing the 
heart of Europe. For all we knew, the 
ereat armies which had been drawing nearer 
and nearer to each other for days on the 
frontiers of Belgium and France were at 
their deadly work of mutual destruction 
even as we assembled together for worship, 
and we were scarcely in the mood to rejoice 
and give thanks. Yet the service opened 
with a triumphant outburst of praise 
as all rose to their feet and sang the Doxo- 
logy, led by Dr. Clifford. It was an 
inspiring experience, a direct challenge 
to the faith that grows nerveless and 
weak so quickly in times of great afflic- 
tion, and some, at least, who shared in it 
realised as they had never done before 
that though nation should rise against 
nation till all the world is whelmed in 
ruin, the Lord omnipotent reigneth, the 
Eternal abideth for ever. 
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Trust in God and absolute fearlessness 
in the face of doubts that assail our inward 
peace was the dominant note throughout 
the service, and it was characteristic of 
Dr. Clifford, who has led his followers for 
so many years on a great crusade against 
the forces of evil, and confronts them daunt- 
lessly like a happy warrior still, that he 
should utter a rallying call when we needed 
more than anything else to be strengthened 
and uplifted in spirit. Few of those 
present will ever forget the touching direct- 
ness and poignancy of the long and beauti- 
ful prayer, broken by heavy pauses when 
the emotional tension became almost un- 
bearable, or his restrained references to 
the momentous events which in two short 
weeks have shattered the hopes of pacifists 
and reformers all over the world. But it 
was not, said Dr. Clifford, a time for utter 
despondency, in spite of the anguish and 
horror which we should inevitably be called 
upon to face, and which almost made the 
heart stand still with fear. Rather it was 
a time for making anew those tremendous 
affirmations which the Hebrew prophets, 
as well as Jesus, our Master, had always 
made when the shadows were darkest and 
the nations in peril. He reminded us, b 
quotations from Isaiah, Habakkuk, Hosea 
and the Psalms, which seemed strangely 
appropriate at the present crisis, of the 
heroic temper with which these men 
faced every disaster that could menace a 
sorely tried people, even the consciousness 
of their own. folly, sustained as they were 
by a sense of the glory and power of God 
which nothing could shake. He was their 
fortress and defence. The deeper their 
sorrow, the more terrible their foes, the 
more steadfast was their faith in Him 
who had guided their fathers in unknown 
ways, and would, they were confident, 
bring them out of all their troubles. They 
expressed this central reality of their 
lives in many ways; they. dwelt lovingly 
upon it, and were manifestly strenethened 
and supported by it. “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear ?”’ said the Psalmist. “The Lord is 
the strength of my life; of whom shall I 
be airaid ?”’ 

These triumphant words, and, indeed, 
the whole of the 27th Psalm, were the 
theme of the discourse, and Dr. Clifford 
returned again and again to the supreme 
fact of the power and might of God, which, 
he said, he was convinced people were 
rediscovering in these dark and terrible 
days. He felt that one. of the greatest 
results of the calamity that had befallen 
the nations, and well-nigh broken the 
hearts of all who were striving to. uphold 
the cause of peace, would be that the people 
would turn again to-God. There were 
signs of it already—signs, too, that the 
work of those who had been labouring 
to educate public opinion on the ideal 
side had not laboured in vain. The sense 
of national responsibility had deepened 
considerably since the time of the South 
African war; our poets were not so 
flamboyant in these days as they had 
been then; the Jingoistie element no 
longer predominated in the country, and 
the hatred of war had grown so intense 
that nothing but the obligations of honour 
could have forced England into it. Yes, 
though we were plunged into a terrible 
struggle, the outcome of which no man 


could foretell, war was passing ; and’when 
the nations emerged from this conflict 
it would be with a clearer conception 
of the rights of mankind and the principles 
which should govern international relation- 
ships. They must reaffirm their faith; 
and though they could not always remain 
on the heights of exaltation, even through 
their supplications they would find 
strength. ‘‘ Hide not thy face from me. 
Put not thy servant away in anger. . « 
Cut me not off, neither forsake me, O God 
of my salvation,” was the cry of a man 
sinking under the oppression of a great 
despair; but out of that abyss he could 
rise with new courage, and proclaim, 
“T had fainted unless I had believed to 
see the goodness of the Lord in the land of 
the living.’ With such faith in God, 
though our way was as yet dark before us, 
we, too, must believe that we should once 
again see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living. 


WORK AND WORSHIP IN 
WAR TIME. 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT.) 


a 


Sunday, August 9, will live in the 
memory of many as a day which revealed 
the religious fervour dormant in the heart 
of the nation—a day when mere conven- 
tionality no longer held sway, and men 
and women went to church and chapel, 
not to criticise or to conform, but to 
pray. It was not my lot to attend any 
of the great cathedrals or churches, no 
stately ritual or glorious music helped my 
devotions ; indeed, I entered no “‘ place 
of worship ’’ in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Yet the brief half-hour’s service 
in which I was privileged to take part is 
one which I shall never forget, for it was 
wholly unique, and gripped the living 
forces of this, England’s supreme hour, as 
few others had the opportunity of doing. 

We have all been interested lately in the 
appearance of the new £1 notes which 
the Government have issued to relieve 
the pressure on the gold supply of this 
country in war time. We were glad 
enough to have them when they came, 
though some have been graceless enough 
to criticise them, as inartistic productions, 
bearing a strong resemblance to lottery 
tickets! Few of the general public pro- 
bably realise what a vast amount of work 
they have entailed, or how lengthy and 
complicated is the process by which they 
are produced. The preparation of the 
design, the arrangements for printing and 
distribution, have meant a great deal of 
time and labour to many high officials, 
who have worked night and day in order 
that the public might have them in their 
hands at the earliest possible moment, 
and on the Sunday humbler toilers had, 
in addition, to forego their weekly rest, 
All day on the premises of Messrs. 
Waterlow Bros. & Layton the presses 
were busy as usual, and men and women 
were working cheerfully and uncomplain- 
ingly, serving their country just as truly 
as their friends and relatives who had gone 
to the front on active service. 

And that is how I come to have before 
me a paper bearing the address, ‘‘ Broken 
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Wharf, Upper Thames-street, London, 
E.C.’’ We had come through a strange 
London to be present at this service, so 
thoughtfully arranged by the firm respon- 
sible for printing the new notes—a London 
where the War Office, the Admiralty, and 
H.M. Stationery Office were full of busy 
workers. At the last-named all was stir 
and commotion outside, the yard full of 
wagons being loaded, and inside piles and 
piles of stationery, typewriters, dupli- 
cators, &c., packed ready for despatching 
to our soldiers. 

About 12.30 we arrived at Messrs. 
Waterlow’s factory. Here, again, there 
was no Sabbath stillness. But, thanks to 
the kind thought of the employers, in 
the midst of work there was to be worship 
—a thought which was appreciated to the 
full by those concerned. We mounted in 
the big, bare lift to the folding room, a 
large, airy place filled with sunlight and 
looking on to the river. Seated on benches 
as at their work were nearly 300 em- 
ployees, men and women. The girls had 
obviously donned their Sunday best. 
I was struck by their neat and well-cared- 
for appearance, but one of the staff, who 
evidently took an enormous pride in 
them, apologised for their smartness. 
‘* They look ever so much nicer in their 
everyday clothes!’’ he said. A small 
table draped with the Union Jack served 
as reading desk for Canon Newbolt, who 
was to take the service. As he came in 
all rose, and we sang ‘‘ O God, our help 
in ages past.’’ Everyone joined in very 
heartily, and quite a large volume of 
sound was produced, the earnestness and 
reverence of the whole congregation being 
most noticeable. Then we had a short- 
ened Litany, the Lord’s Prayer, one or 
two Collects, ‘‘ Through all the changing 
scenes of life,’’ a short and earnest 
sermon, and finished with the National 
Anthem, followed by the Blessing. 

It was all very simple, and very quickly 
over. But it seemed to me, as I mingled 
with the little group of officials and their 
families after we had dispersed, and. left 
the workers to their toil, as if a sanetify- 
ing touch had been laid upon this bit of 
self-sacrificing work for King and country. 
For it had been consecrated, not only 
with the influences of organised religion, 
but was permeated through and through 
with something more precious still—with 
that spirit of trust and affection between 
employer and employed, which, if it were 
only more widespread, would do more to 
solve our industrial problems than the 
most elaborate schemes of social and 
economic reform. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD TEMPLAR 
CONGRESS. 
THE MEETING AT CHRISTIANIA. 


THE outbreak of war had a curious 
effect on the International Good Templar 
Conference which was held for several 
days in the Parliament House at Chris- 
tiania, when representatives attended 
from all divisions of the globe. The | 
Parliament had voted 10,000 crowns 
towards the expenses of the receptions— 
the main reception being at the University 
Hall, where the President of the Storthing 
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upied the chair, supported by King 
Haakon, and gave an address of welcome. 
“A few days later, while they were 
deliberating in fraternal fellowship, tele- 
grams from Germany, France, &c., to 
various delegates demanded their return 
to take part under the rival flags of the 
untries on the verge of conflict, where- 
upon the German delegates moved the 
odge be closed. An American Senator 
Pp otested. against the Conference being 
stampeded owing to differences between 
© countries only, seeine that 46 coun- 
ries were represented. The body declined 
‘adjourn. It was expected that the 
Germans would resent this refusal, but 
heir leader, Herr Herman Blume—a 
veteran Customs official recently decorated 
by the Kaiser—so genially conceded the 
right of the body to continue, and so 
elingly bade them farewell, that the 
assembly spontaneously rose, and, led 
; Anglo-Saxons from four continents, 
ang “‘God be with you till we meet 
ain’’—and a special prayer by the 
haplain concluded an emotional sitting. 
~. When a few more days had passed, and 
the spread of the war demanded that 
Danish and Dutch, and Swedish and 
Swiss should also depart, the situation 
“ reed a prompt closure of the Session, 
which referred unfinished business to the 
nternational Hxecutive Committee—to 


mition of his fifty years’ International 

ork. The other executive officers are: 
-—EHd. Wavrinsky, M.P., Stockholm ; Hon. 
Cotterell, Seattle, U.S.A.; Prof. L. 0. 
en, Bergen; J. W. Hopkins, Glouces- 
' Gty Hayler, London; T. Honey- 
, Glasgow; and Herman Blume, 
nburg. 


nnial Session in Minneapolis, U.S.A., 
but soon after closing the British delegates 
med that their Government was also 


@ Hull was blocked. For a week the 
filson liner had steam up, but had to 
andon the voyage for fear of encounter- 
German war ships or floating mines. 
British and Norwegian Governments 
efore arranged to send them across 
 snow-clad mountain railway through 
(where Shackleton recently tested 
; Antarctic equipment) to Bergen, 
vere the Norwegian s.s,. Haakon took 
them aboard and safely landed them at 
Newcastle. Those American delegates who 
d arranged to tour the British Isles 
fore returning had. to forego the tour 
d embark on a Scandinavian vessel 
t New York direct. 


. One result is that the Christiania 
wor Samlag has closed many of Its 
shops and released 150 of its public- 
e managers, &c., from work. The 
vegian newspapers report that the 
's and distillers are to hand over 
ocks of grain at cost price to the 
nment as food for the people. 
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HUNGARIANS IN ENGLAND. 


Tue Rev. F. Hankinson has been most 
assiduous in his efforts to look after the few 
Hungarian Unitarians who are known to be 
Stranded in England. He visited the Embassy 
and Consulate again and again in order to 
discover what to do and. how to proceed. 
Through the courtesy of the Austrian Am- 
bassador, now on his way home, letters have 
been forwarded to Bishop Fergnez, Professor 
Boros, and others, telling them that Hun- 
garian Unitarians compelled to remain in 
England will be looked after if in need, and 
employment found for them through Essex 
Hall until the war is over, or they are able to 
return to Hungary. The hope was expressed 
in the letter to Bishop Ferencz that the ties 
of a common religious faith and long-estab- 
lished friendship will hold both peoples to- 
gether in the bonds of sympathy in this time 
of terrible conflict. The declaration of war 
against Austria prevented quite a number of 
Hungarians from returning home after arrange- 
ments had been made. Mr. Weress, son of a 
leading Unitarian family, was stopped at Folke- 
stone, and detained at a concentration camp 
as a prisoner of war. On giving the necessary 
undertakings, he was, however, set free, and 
allowed to accompany Mr. Hankinson back to 
London.’ Miss Boros is the welcome guest 
of two or three Unitarian families, Mr. 
Alexis Kish, the Hungarian student, will 
remain at Manchester College, Oxford. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Auckland, New Zealand.—News comes this 
week of the safe arrival of the Rev. W. E. 
Williams, with his wife and baby, early in 
June. The voyage was a pleasant one on 
the whole, though some wintry weather was 
met toward the end. At the opening services, 
June 7, the attendance was ** good ”’ in the 
morning and ‘‘ splendid ’’ im the evening, 
when the chapel was quite filled. The evening 
congregations are always the larger, and have 
averaged from 240 to 250 since Mr. Williams 
arrived. There appears to be every prospect 
of happy and fruitful work before him. 


Dundee.—On Sunday, August 9, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously by the 
congregation meeting in the Foresters’ Hall, 
Dundee :—‘‘ The Free Religious Movement of 
Dundee, in meeting assembled, records the 
fervent prayer that the war struggle in Europe 
may be the death throe of military imperialism 
and feudal ascendency, and extends sympathy 
to the peoples whose homes and countries are 
being desolated.”’ 


Stockton-on-Tees.—By the death of Mrs. 
W. J. Watson, on July 28, the Stockton-on- 
Tees Unitarian Church has lost a splendid 
worker and the members a true friend. She 
had won their love and esteem by her noble 
and generous character and the kindly cour- 
tesy she extended to all. Mrs. Watson was 
a member of the Clephan family, which has 
been associated with the work of the church 
for three generations. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Stump In BooxksELLING. 


One of the signs:of the financial anxiety 
which broods over life in our great cities 
is the deserted appearance of the book- 
sellers’ shops in London. Everywhere 
there is the same story that no one is 
buying books at present. A brisk trade. 
is being done in war maps, but the per- 
centage of profit cannot be large, and 
there are also inquiries for books dealing 
with military, social, and economic pro- 
blems in France, Russia, Austria, and 
Germany. The Times Literary Supple- 
ment has done its best to create a boom 
in literature of this kind by giving an 
admirably arranged list of books suitable 
for the present crisis, but meanwhile the 
booksellers’ shelves remain loaded with 
publications which will be as good as dead 
stock in a few weeks’ time, and the pro- 
spects of the autumn publishing season 
depend entirely upon the fortunes of war. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


.There are a few books which belong 
to the ideal side of literature and yet 
have a special quality about them which 
makes them suitable for our present mood. 
Last week we called attention to Canon 
Grane’s ‘‘ The Passing of War,’’ which is 
calculated to keep attention fixed upon. 
many of the moral factors which are 
obscured in the heat of the present trouble. 
To-day we should like to mention an 
anthology of English verse which has 
recently come into our hands.  ‘‘ The 
Call of the Homeland ’’ has been selected 
and arranged by Dr. R. P. Scott and Miss - 
Katharine T. Wallas. It contains a most 
delightful collection of patriotic verse, 
using the word patriotic not in the martial 
sense, but as an inclusive term for every- 
thing that wins our affection in Knglish 
scenes, English home life, and English 
character and ideals. We are glad, how- 
ever, to notice that Ireland and Scotland 
are by uo means ignored. ‘ In addition to | 
many familiar pieces it contains a large 
number of poems by modern writers. We 
can commend the book heartily to any of 
our readers who want to refresh’ them- 
selves with beautiful literature, and to 
find rest of thought and imagination in 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and many another 
singer after the glaring headlines of the 
newspapers. The book is published by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son and costs 4s. 6d. 
net, or it may be had in a school edition 
in two volumes. 


Tur LATE Baroness VON SUTTNER. 


The death of the Baroness Von Suttner, 
whose anguish of mind would have been 
very great had she lived to see the begin- 
ning of the present Huropean war, is still 
fresh in our memory, and the following 
passage from an article by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead in the memorial number of Friedens- 
waite, the German peace journal with 
which she was associated, will be read 
with mingled feelings by many who shared 
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her ideals. The Baroness Von’ Suttner, 
says Mr. Mead, ‘‘ was seldom deceived, 
she never lacked courage, she was in high 
degree magnanimous, most generous to- 
ward her tfellow-workers, and her confi- 
dence in the triumph of our great cause, 
was complete and inspiring. History will 
pronounce it the greatest cause of the age, 
and will pronounce her one of its most 
impressive and memorable figures. In the 
midst of a life and social circumstances 
filled with every temptation to admire the 
military system and compromise with war, 
she penetrated their masks and threw 
her whole strong hfe and brilliant powers 
against the evil, in the prophetic service 
of a better era for mankind, That vision 
and that service made her great; and we 
in America rejoice that her noble service 
was rendered not only in her own Europe 
but also in our great republic, and that 
we still hear ringing in our ears her high 
call to the United States for strong leader- 
ship in the holy war for a united world.’’ 


Loyvat InpIANs. 


A committee of Indians resident in 
London, with Mr. Gandhi at their head, 
has sent a communication with 50 names 
appended to the Under-Secretary of State 
for India, offering the services of the sig- 
natories in the present crisis to the 
authorities. ‘‘ We would respectfully em- 
phasise,’’ the communication states, ‘‘ the 
fact that the one dominant idea guiding 
us is that of rendering such humble 
assistance as we may be considered capable 
of performing, as an earnest of our desire 
to share the responsibilities of membership 
of this great Empire, if we would share its 
privileges.’ Some of the signatories are 
already doing work in connection with 
organisations that are rendering assist- 
ance, and it 1s believed that as the news 
of their activity permeates the Indian 
community, if their offer is accepted, more 
volunteers will come forward. 


Horses IN WARFARE. 


It will be a little comfort to those who 
grieve for the sufierings of the horses, 
which add to the horrors of the battlefield, 
to know that each Army veterinary 


surgeon is supplied with a pocket instru-. 


ment for immediately putting an end to 
the agony. of those which are_ badly 
wounded. It is difficult to arouse interest 
in the question of the treatment of horses 
in warfare when war has actually started, 
as Mr. Ernest Bell reminds us in a leaflet 
published by the Animals’ Friend Society, 
for then it is too late to take the practical 
steps necessary to bring about any reforms, 
however desirable they may be. Until 
the Powers widen the terms of the Geneva 
Convention s¢sas to protect the veterinary 
surgeon, the horse ambulance, and such 
voluntary aid societies as may be duly 
recognised and authorised by the Govern- 
ments, the most we can hope is that the 
pocket instrument above mentioned will 
be frequently used, and that as many 
horses will be put out of their misery as 
possible. 


Earuier CLosing oF PuBLic-HOUSES. 


Speaking in the House of Commons 
during the debate on the adjourn- 
ment, Sir Alfred Mond urged upon the 
Government the question: of the earlier 
closing of public-houses during the present 
war crisis. There was, he said, a unani- 
mous opinion in a large number of districts 


-that the public-houses might with advan- 


tage be closed at 7 o'clock. One reason 
was for purposes of economy, and, secondly, 
it would be an advisable step having regard 
to the large body of people there was 
bound to be in the country out of employ- 
ment, and who might become unmanage- 
able under the influence of liquor. If the 
Government, by means of a short Bill, 
could curtail the hours during which 
public-houses remained open it would, he 
said, be generally welcomed by all classes 
during the great crisis. Mr. Dickinson 
asked whether the Home Secretary would 
use what powers he had to refuse facilities 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors during 
the war by limiting the number of hours 
and the places where it could be sold. 
Mr. McKenna, in replying, said he had 
‘no such power. This was a matter for the 
local justices, who had power to reduce the 
hours if they were satisfied that there was 
any disturbance or prospect of disturbance. 
He had no doubt they would use their 
power if the occasion should arise. 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss EB. 

Kineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

streét, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


AN IDEAL and restful Holiday under 
specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 14 to 24 guineas weekly.—Send for: 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. MassincHaw, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


ENSLEYDALE.—Board-Residence 
in well-appointed house.—Miss SmirH, 
Low Green House, Thoralby, Aysgarth, 8.0. 


Ao MENTS in this bracing Moor- 

land town to Jet, including two sitting 
and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar- 
THOLOMEW PARKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


Dane Hampstead. —‘A Lady 
| desires to Let, to another lady, a bed- 
sitting room. Special advantages of position 
and comfort.—Apply to R., INquIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


AE leah BRIDGE,near Aberystwyth. 
—Comfortably furnished Bungalow to 
Let. Two reception rooms, four bedrooms, 
bathroom, hot and cold water; indoor sani- 
tation. Close to Railway and Post Office. 
Magnificent mountain, moorland, and wood- 
land scenery.—Apply, Miss MARLES-THomas, 
Dolgranog, Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire. 


TY PEWRITING. 


M's A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, tc. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1td., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


UMMER SALE OF GENUINE 

IRISH LINEN! Charming hemstitched 

and embroidered Afternoon Tea Cloths, 2s. 

Postage 3d. extra. Catalogue of bundreds of 

sale bargainsfree. Send posteard._HuTTon’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REENGAGES for Preserving, &e. 

24 lbs. 9s., 12 Ibs. 5s. Pershore Egg 

Plums, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 Ibs. 3s. Carriage paid in 

England and Wales.—F Rank Roscon, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 
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‘pinned on vulcanite ; 7s. per tooth on silver ;. 


12s. 6d. per tooth on gold; 35s. per tooth on 
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not accepted parcel returned post free. 


Satisfaction guaranteed by the oldest and 


reliable firm.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, Market- 
street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. When 
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G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 
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DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—S1k ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
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Lesii£z T. BURNETT. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. 
HumMpPHREY G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 56/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly ard 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receite 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
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Investments are withdrawable at any time 
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Hymn in the Time of 
War and Tumult. 
Words by H. Newboit, Music by H. Lang Jones. 


Price 2d. net. 


WEEKES & Co,, 14, Hanover-street, W., 
and alf Music-sellers. 


Proceeds for National Relief Funds. 


FEDERATION OF 
MASTER ORGAN BUILDERS. 


To the Religious Bodies of the United 
Kingdom and others eoncerned. :: 


The Members of the above Federation 
earnestly urge upen all Religious Bodies and 
others the vital necessity of cot allowing the 
war to interfere with the placing of orders for 
organs, repairs, cleanings,&c. Organ Builders 
who are Members of this Federation will do 
their utmost to meet the financial exigencies 
of the situation created by the war, provided 
the flow of orders necessary to keep in employ- 
ment their specially trained staffs of workers 
is maintained. 
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Our First Duty. By Rev. Dr. CarPENnTER. 
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I The Soul of the Nation. By the Epiror. 


August 22. 

Christian Confidence. By the Epiror. 
August 15. 
Our Duty to the State. By Dr. L. P. 
JACKS. August 15. 


Objections to Christiapity Considered. 
By Dr. James DRUMMOND. August 8. 


The International Peace Conference at 


Constance. August &, 
The Practice of the Presence of God. By 
EH, P. Prcuy. August 1: 


Saint or Seer. By Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
July 18 & 25. 
By Rev. H. H. 
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W.C., post free, 14d. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 26 per cent: Discount. Send for Catalogues 
post free and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


WZ. & G FOYLE, 
121/123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON! W.C, 


Schools. 


—_¢—. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Fall Prospectus on application. 


Headmaster : 


Christmas Term beglIns September 22. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHGATe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linran TaxgoT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply to 

the Heap MISTRESS. 


pan. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
©. J. MonrGomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


-HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EsTtHER Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 
Next Term begins September 24. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


For particulars as to Lectures and Burs 
saries for Students for the Ministry apply 
tothe PRINCIPAL, or to one of the undersigned 


A. H. Wortuineton, B.A., 
1, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. 


Rev. Henry Gow, B.A 


12, Glenloch-road, Hampstead. 
London, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ADIKS trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Src., LivERPooL Lapis’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION; INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ae iH 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 


the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, August 30. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Howupen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N, Catzy. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Piccort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exutiort, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. AntHur 8. Hurn, B.A. 

Winchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basix Marti, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6.30, Mr. EB. 
CAPLETON. ; 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. H. Crook, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. ; 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11, Mr. H. G..CHancetitor; M.P. No 
evening service during August. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. 
DRUMMOND. ; 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JoNEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 7, Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7. Closed during August. ' 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. J. W. 
PETERKEN. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road. 
Closed during August. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. M. HAyusEr. - 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 
A. SMITH. : 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and’ 6.30, 

Mr. D. GREENFIELD. 

Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W. 
Closed. Services will be resumed on 
September 13. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed. 
Services will be resumed on September 13. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. H. M. Livens. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30. Closed 
during August. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 
W. Les, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Davip Davis. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rey. D. Dretta Evans. { 


1) 


11.15 and 


The 


Re INES 


ABERSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. L. ANDERTON, B.A. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Artuur C. Fox, B.A. rai 
BiruingHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lroyp 
THOMAS. 

BremineuaM, Church of the’ Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. VAN NEss. 

Biackeurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. HarGRovE, M.A. 

Buacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopait Sura. Bert 


“| Buxron, Hartington-road Church, 
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Bournemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BricHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestitey PRIME. 

11 and 


, 6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 
Cuatuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30. 
CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuiton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 
Dran Row, 10.45. 
Sane and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 
Eprnsures, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11. 
Closed during August. 
EXETER, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 
Gze Cross, 11, Rev. F. Heminac VAUGHAN ; 
and 6.30. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Lockett. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
’ road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 
Hour, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 
Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicou Cross, M.A. 
LuicrsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epear I. Frirr. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. : 
LiscarD-WAaALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpoou, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 
LivrerpPoot, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 
LivEeRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. H. CRooxKeEr. 
Liverroon, Uliet-road, Sefton - park, 
and 6.30, Rev. J. C. OpceErs, B.A. 
Marpstone#, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11 
and 6.30. 
MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. Douctas Watmsizy, B.A. 
Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. M. Sammon. 

Mancurster, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Crrit Frownr, M.A. 

MANcHESTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Sratry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Lun. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev, J. Rupp. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. ODGERS. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScaRBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45, Rey. A. 
H. DoLPuHin ;' 6.30, Rev. J. Warn. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A. ; 6.30, Mr. J. W. Jonnus, B.A. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Soutsport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxss. 

SourHamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR, 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGHE WELLS, Dupitny Instrrurs. 
Closed. Services resumed October 4. 

West Krrey, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropzrr, B.A. 


11 


Library, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout. 
street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspmn Batmrorra. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


‘| Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 


11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srncnaree, M.A, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Unitarian Church, Hagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


AUGUST 29, I9t4, 


BIRTH. 


New.—On August 26, at 37, Fountain-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, the wife of T 
G. New, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 
GoapBy—bE ZoucHE.—On August 25, at the — 
Ancient Chape! of Toxteth, Liverpool, by — 


/ 


the Rev. Charlies Craddock, assisted by the _ 


Rev. Colin Bryan, Frederic Maurice Goadby, 


Khedivial School of Law, Cairo, to Marie 


Henriette de Zouche, daughter of the late 
Dr. de Zouche, and of Mrs. de Zouche, 27, 
Parkfield-road, Liverpool. 


’ 


Situations | 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


Sap 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.— Holiday 


and permanent engagements desired by 


several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. . 


\ \ JANTED, Companion-Housekeeper. 
Good manager, some experience in 

nursing, fairly tall—Apply by letter to Mrs. 

ARMSTRONG, 17, Croxteth-grove, Liverpool. 


RS“ GUTHRIB: “SCOTT, “of? 2a; 


i. Weymouth-avenue, S.Haling(Unitarian), 


having small Kindergarten, desires young child 
to bring up and educate with her own two 
children. 


ADY-HOUSEKEEPER, Chaperone, 
bs or Companion.— Post required by a 
thoroughly experienced, middle-aged Lady. 
Experienced in sickness.—Address, A. R 1.., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


eee eee by Lady, post as House- 
keeper, or Companion-Help. Experi- 
enced, domesticated, refined, trustworthy ; 
excellent references. —Miss Harrop, Sher- 
wood, Craig-y-don, Llandudno. 


The Fuquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... see spose bee) 
Perr HAF-YEAR... es Pay ie 
PeR YEAR... ase ioe eeu OG 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tun INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


f $ sr a 
Per Pace pas ed Ont Omni) 
Harr Pace as ote Geek Journ Ong 
Per CoLUMN ee Sn AC AUN |) 
IncH IN COLUMN is cain Oa £3 Fo) 
Front Page—IncHIN Conumn 0 4 6 


_ PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. . 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
ld. per word. Minimum charge, 1s 6d. — 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
30 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be madeto 
he Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. PV e elt (oie 2 
Advertisements should arrive not later thao 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear — 
the same week. i EU AaDe ONT 
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the Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon 
Place, Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ We think that it is the duty of every 
newspaper at the present time to encourage 


its readers to take long views and to 


possess their souls in patience. War is 
a very difficult thing to follow while it 
is actually in progress. In reading the 
history of a past campaign we see the 
long procession of events in their true 
perspective. Changes of fortune, which 
at the moment may have seemed like 
acts of doom, become to the historian 
little more than subordinate incidents, 
But it can never be quite the same for 
people who have to live through a crisis. 
Our appetite for news, which has been 
stimulated by our modern worship of 
speed, and our habit of jumping to swift 
conclusions, have rather weakened our 


power of bearing a long strain with equani- 


_ mity. -We-doubt whether military opinion 
expected that the campaign in Belgium 
would roll up the German army and bring 
the war to a speedy close. No doubt 
some arm-chair strategists cherished that 
hope, and all people of humanitarian feeling 
must have desired it ardently. The past 
week has brought its mood of disappoint- 
ment and the discipline of a deepening 


anxiety. 
8 xx * 


Tuer hideous facts of war have come 


appreciably nearer to us during the past 
few days. To many people it is still a 
rather anxious spectacle in the news- 
papers—such is the security of our island 
home—but it will not be so much longer. 
We shall soon have the list of the 2,000 
Jolied and wounded in the British force, 
and there will be mourning in our homes. 

The fight of a Zeppelin airship over 
Antwerp scattering death and torture 


is no longer one of the lurid fancies of 
Mr. Wells. The smiling villages of Belgium, 


_|last month the home of peaceful industry 
}and happy mothers and children, now 


desolate with fire and reeking with the 
blood of slaughtered men—we know that 
a few hours’ journey would bring us into 
the midst of this wicked desolation and 
we should see it with our own eyes. It 
is beginning to dawn upon us that the 
same horrors may overwhelm us and 
those whom we love. It may be unlikely, 
but it is certainly not impossible. Let 
there be no foolish boasting, no false 
security, and above all no weakening 
fear. “In quietness and in confidence 
shall-be your strength.” 


* * * 


We want to plead with all the power 
at our command for help for the Belgian 
people. They have borne the first savage 
onslaught of the war, which they did 
nothing to provoke, in defence of their 
elementary. rights as a nation. They 
have also by their valiant resistance done 


much for Kurope in its conflict with German 


militarism. But they have suffered horri- 
bly, in ways which beggar description. 
They may be miacouvaged. as has been 
hinted in more than one quarter, because it 
seems that they have been left to fight 
alone. We ought to help them without 
stint, not only when the war is over, but 
now. The Belgian Embassy has opened a 
fund for the purpose, and contributions 
to the Belgian Relief Fund may be sent 
to 15, West Halkin-street, Belgrave-square, 
Se, eee 
We are glad to see that a representative 
English committee has taken in hand the 
very important work of providing ade- 
quately for Belgian refugees. It has the 
support of the Belgian Minister, and aims 
at removing helpless Belgian women and 
children from the theatre of war into safe 
keeping in England, It asks for offers ' 


either as furnished or unfurnished rooms 
or houses, provisions and help of all kinds, 
and particularly contributions in cash. 
Communications should be addressed to 
the offices of the War Refugees’ Committee, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. We 
hope that our readers will feel it a privilege 
to send help to one of these two funds, 
and will do it promptly. While we are 
making careful provision for the wants of 
our own people in various ways we must. 
not forget the far more tragic needs of 
those who are suffering from horrors of 
misery and desolation, which we hope and 
pray may never touch ourselves. 


* * * 


WE are sorry to see several newspapers 
devoting so much attention to what is 
called the war on German trade. It 
may easily lead to an ugly form of com- 
mercial jingoism. Besides is it not rather 
premature, while all the issues of war 
still hang in the balance? We did not 
go into this war with any thought of 
material gain for ourselves, and the best 
minds of the nation are not thinking 
what they may get out of it either in 
trade or treasure. While the business of 
the country is kept running as quietly and 
steadily as possible the supreme need of 
the moment is to realise the sacrifices 
which the war demands from all of us. 
We may cultivate a commercial mood 
and repeat “* Business as usual’’ until 
we almost forget that we are at war at 
all, and that our whole national existence 
is still dependent upon the vigilance of 
our fleet. It is not pleasant dreams of 
prosperity and captured trade that we 
must encourage In our young men, but 
the stern resolve if need be to die for 
their country, 


Pt eee 
Aut, the Government departments have 


been woe lately under high pressure, 
‘but if is time that some of our political 
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leaders were detached for another and not 
less needful form of service. It is not 
the time for debating all the complicated 
questions which lie behind the war, but. 
it is the time for plain and heartening state- 
ment of the issues which are involved in 
it for ourselves and the civilisation of 
Europe. Inflammatory speeches by small 
men would be worse than useless, but 
speeches such as Pitt or Gladstone might 
have made in similar circumstances are 
ereatly needed in order to guide public 
opinion, to stimulate national enthusiasm 
and to keep it fixed on high and noble 
ends. -We hope that there will- be a 
vigorous autumn campaign, carried out 
on the great lines which will do us credit. 
a. een or 


We must repeat our warning against 
giving ready credence to many-tongued 
rumour, especially when it is to the dis- 
credit of the enemy. This does not mean, 
however, that we are to dismiss with a 
smile of incredulity every atrocious story, 
because such things cannot happen in 
modern warfare between civilised nations 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. The 
German campaign seems to have been 
carried on so far with ruthless severity, 
and we may expect it to maintain that 
temper to the end. Apparently anything 
which can strike terror into the inhahi- 
tants of an invaded country is held to be 
justified by the Prussian military code. 
A nation which goes to war with a public 
disavowal of the claims of morality on the 
lips of its Chancellor and holds the towns 
of the country it has invaded to ransom, 
hike any medieval freebooter, is itself 
chiefly responsible if infamous stories are 
circulated and believed. Already some 
dark suspicions have gathered, and we 
have been forced to remember that the 
brutal maxim ‘‘ necessity knows no law ”’ 
is inconsistent even with the rough chivalry 
of war. 

x * * 

Ir is just here that the seasoned war 
correspondent may render a signal service 
to civilisation. After the Balkan War a 
correspondent of wide experience said to 
the present writer, “‘ There will be no more 
war correspondents.’ Military restrictions 
have made his work impossible. He de- 
plored it just for this reason: that war 
was likely to grow more inhuman, more 
lustful and revolting, when the check of 
unofficial public opinion was withdrawn. 
We fear that he was right. The adven- 
turous journalist has taken the place of 
the accredited correspondent. The former 
may be admirable for depicting the scene 
outside the actual theatre of operations, 
but he is not with the army, and the 
imperious demand of the modern news- 
paper for copy gives his work the quality 
of hasty impressionism instead of the 
deliberate strength of careful observation 
and calm judgment, 
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On Wednesday evening the Prime 
Minister announced, with his usual em- 
phatic brevity, that it is not intended to 
introduce compulsory military service in 
this country. Various sinister rumours 
have been flying about, and many men 
have believed what they wanted to be 
true. Not that we should shrink even 
from the terrible burden of conscription 
if national safety depended upon it. But 
we do.not believe that it does. Our 
voluntary army has qualities of toughness 
and disciplined strength which compare 
favourably with the conscript masses of 
the Continent. Moreover, our system 
enables us to maintain the industrial life 
of the country at a time when it is shattered 
all over Europe, and this is a great benefit 
not merely to ourselves but also to the 
rest of the world. We want to emerge 
from this war less military than we were. 
Conscription would go far to cripple our 
freedom and to put us, like Germany, 
under the hateful domination of War 
Lords. But if we are to be saved from 
this danger there must be voluntary service 
in the present emergency up to the full 
limit of what is required. 


* * * 


Ir ig good news that the Government 
is taking steps to give fuller powers to 
the licensing authorities to control public- 
houses and restrict the hours of sale during 
the war. We hope that these powers will 
be used firmly and stringently all over the 
country. It is not a moment too soon. 
Already there are signs that public-houses 
are becoming centres of public excitement 
and excessive drinking, and the evil will 
become far worse as unemployment and 
the anxieties of the war increase. The 
unworthy device has also been adopted— 
we hope not extensively—of placarding 
the public-house with the announcement : 
“ All war telegrams may be seen inside.”’ 
This kind of bait ought not to be allowed 
under severe penalties. It is a public 
misdemeanour of a most glaring kind, 
which might well be punished after warning 
with forfeiture of the licence. The man 
who debauches the people with drink at 
the present time is an enemy within the 
gate, quite as menacing as foreign spies. 


* * * 


Mr. Witiiam ArcuER contributed a 
sensible article on the contemplated ‘‘ War 
on Wagner ” to the Daily News last week. 
“For my part,” he writes, “I am heart 
and soul with this war against the incubus 
of militarism. under which Europe has been 
tossing and gasping for the past  half- 
century. But is a war against militarism 
a war against German culture? Heaven 
forbid! And even if it were, what has 
music—that mysterious transcript of the 
rhythmic universe and intimation of our 
kinship to the stars—what has music to 
do with earthly boundaries and petty 
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tribal rancours ? It 
music has, by association, a Chauvinistic 
tinge. 
in his later years may have been caught 


up in the vortex of German Imperialism. 
But all his best work, if I am not greatly — 
mistaken, was done before 1870; and itis — 


not to be imagined that the revolutionary 


is true that some 


I do not know how far Wagner — 


of 48 would have any real sympathy 


with the military tyranny of to-day.” — 


* * %* 


Mr. Arcuer bids us remember that — 


“* one day—unless this war be indeed the 
end of civilisation—we shall be the 
friends of a purified, ennobled Germany.’’ 
‘* Shall we forget,’’ he asks, ** because of 
the misdeeds of a caste of soldier-politicians, 
all that Germany has given us of great 
and beautiful in science and scholarship, 
in poetry and music? ’’ We need hardly 
add how warmly we sympathise with this 
plea. At the same time it is a rather 
saddening reflection that we have to 
remember so often that Germany gave 
her best gifts to the world before. 1870. 
Since that time the steady aggression of 
Chauvinism has crippled the free life of 
the people, and she has little to show in 
the higher reaches of literature, in esthetic 
creation or spiritual imagination, which 
has abiding value for mankind. 
ere hea 


Peruars the English mind has been a 
little too much obsessed in recent years 
by the ideal of German culture. It has 
almost capitulated to the gospel of pan- 
Germanism in the sphere of the intellect. 
For some time, however, there have been 
signs of a quiet change in our point of 
view. Many people who nourished their 
youth on Goethe and Heine have found 
themselves, they hardly know why, read- 
ing German less and French more. Ger- 
man scholarship with its immense labour 
seemed to have run itself up a cul-de-sac. 
German history had lost its independence 
and gone into slavery in the house of 
Cesar. Just across the Channel was a 
cultivated nation, which still retained its 
freedom of mind, its nimbleness for 
speculation, its intellectual gaiety, its 
lightness of touch, its humour, its esprit. 
In thinking of the culture of France and 
trying to measure its value for ourselves 
we have never to say “‘ before 1870.’’ 
No, Germany is in no sense_the custodian 
of the world’s culture, but only of some 
of its highly specialised departments. 
If we had to choose between Germany 
and France on.the ground of _ general 
cultivation of mind and_ intellectual 
alertness we 
without any hesitation. But we do not 
for a moment contemplate such a terrible 
alternative. In the things of the mind 
we are international, and only a com- 
monwealth of free peoples can be equal 
to the task of guarding the spiritual 
treasures of the world, 


* TOS ee 
cognate 


should vote for France ~ 
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NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


eke 


Lone periods of peace and prosperity 
tend to exaggerate the strictly individual 
traits of human character. We cease 
to be acutely conscious of the links strong 
as steel which unite us to our fellows. 
The voices of the past call to us only faintly. 
Common enterprises seem to us dull 
and disappointing compared with the 
freedom and daring of the personal will. 
We hedge ourselves round with private 
property. We assert our freedom to 
With a 


proud sense of independence we renounce 


think and act as we choose. 


every shred of responsibility for the 
sins and mistakes of other people. We 
are of course dimly aware all the time 
that this feeling of isolation is a mirage 
in the 
of theory, that our personal freedom 


brain. We know, as a matter 
is limited in a thousand ways by the wills 
of other people. We recognise, as soon 
as we are challenged on the subject, that 
the group or nation to which we belong 


has 


and, affections which we label as strictly 


much to do even with the duties 
private. But it is in some moment of 
national awakening, when safety depends 
upon common action, that we see this 
quite clearly, and feel as a matter of ex- 
perience what Burke called the mysterious 
incorporation of the human race. 

During the past few weeks many of 
us have had to submit the creed of in- 
We are 


no longer so confident as we were that 


dividualism to searching tests. 


its gospel of personal freedom and in- 
Day 
‘by day fresh facts have confronted us, 
with which we never came to such close 


dependence is satisfying and final. 


Phrases like national 
responsibility or the conscience of the 


quarters before. 


community have stared us in the face 
We 
have felt the common life pulsing in our 


and assumed a new reality for us. 


own hfe in qwet confidence, in stern 
resolve, in swift moods of happiness or 
dejection, in the feeling of dim appre- 


hension, which is not concern for our own 


comfort or safety but for something much 
greater than ourselves. The pdsition of 
detached spectators or critics has thus 
become impossible to us. Let anyone 
suggest that we may withhold our money 
or our help, because some one has blundered, 
and we should spurn the insult from us 
with indignation. If at the end there is 
an honourable peace, with ampler security 


for freedom and happiness, we shall all 
be sharers in its privilege and joy. If at 
any moment there is moral failure, betray- 
ing us into acts of national cowardice or 
dishonour, we shall take the shame of it 
into our own hearts and feel that we too 
have sinned. We cannot put these things 
at a distance from us, even to approve 
or to condemn them. They are part of 
ourselves. 

What we have just written will indicate 
the nature of the reply which we should 
be inclined to make to people who calli 
in question the doctrine of national 
responsibility at the present moment. 
The situation, in which a community 
suddenly finds itself confronted with a 
decisive issue of right or wrong, is the 
product of its history. Every force which 
has played upon it in the past for good 
It 
is seldom, if ever, that we can select a small 


or évil has gone to the making of it. 


group of politicians or a military clique 
and plead with justice that they alone 
are responsible ; or that we can disentangle 
one baneful influence or personality and 
say, but for that everything would have 
been different. Let the good man and the 
lover of peace look into his own heart 
and confess how otten he has failed in 
faithfulness, how different the world around 
him might have been, if he and those 
who are associated with him in the Christian 
warfare for love and peace had resisted 
every inclination to take their ease and 
let things drift. 
which tries to find a scapegoat for the 


It is a natural instinct 


terrible alternative in which we found 
ourselves, either war or peace with dis- 
honour; but if we want to blame any- 
body, let us blame ourselves, for we are 
all part of the national life, and we have 
helped to make it what it is. Let us also 
recognise that while the obscure history 
of a moral situation is a matter of absorbing 
interest, the supreme thing for a nation 
as for a man is to decide rightly at the 
critical moment and, having decided, to 
go forward resolutely without looking 
back. 


Perhaps some people will condemn this 
whole line of thought as moral fatalism 
But it is nothing of the kind. It is moral 
experience, just as the words of the 
prophet, “ Our fathers have sinned and are 
not; and we have borne their iniquities,” 
are moral experience. We do not mean 
that nations drift into critical positions 
through the momentum of a past over 
which they have no control. It is exactly 
the opposite which we hold to be. deeply 


true. The critical position is created by : 
all of us. It is so to say the crystallisation 
of all the spiritual and intellectual forces, 
which have been brought to play upon 
national problems and ideals. If these 
forces had been stronger in one direction 
or weaker in another then the resulting 
situation might have been very different. 
But given a situation for which all of us 
by the very fact that we are Englishmen 
are in some degree responsible, the dread 
decision at all hazards to do what is 
right does not lie solely with our executive 
officers or with one party in the state. 
It is a matter for which in the fullest 
sense we must all assume national responsi- 
bility. 

Accordingly the one duty of the moment 
is to prosecute our decision and everything 
which is involved in it with the utmost 
vigour. We deprecate any dissipation of 
our energies, either in mutual recriminations, 
or in the rather vain attempt to apportion 
blame for what some of us may consider 
to be the mistakes of the past. As ono 
nation we stand, and if need be as one 
nation we fall. No man liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself; for we are 
But the time 
will come, and we must all pray that it 


members one of another. 


may come soon, when we shall have to 
take in hand the mighty work of social 
reconstruction. Then with the insight 
which comes through suffering we shall 
be able to see how we betrayed the cause 
of goodness in the past, or lacked the 
wisdom to withstand the evil things 
which have crippled the free life of the 
people. Many things will go down in the 
great war and will be no more seen ; 
and many better things will emerge if we 
Here 
the doctrine of national responsibility 


have faith and energy to will it so. 


may be as a staff of strength in the hand 
What can he do ? 
He is not a statesman ; he is not a thinker ; 


of the weakest man. 
he is not a man of action. He is only an 
unnoticed unit in the crowd. Few people 
ask his opinion, fewer still seek his advice. 
How vain it seems for him to attempt to 
It is the world 
with its menacing bulk which moves him ; 


mould public. opinion. 


he has never even dreamed that he can 
move the world. Let him remember that 
the blood of the nation flows in his veins, 
that the soul of the nation is part of his 
soul. He can be loyal to the best that 
he knows. He can fight for the highest 
that he sees. 
part of England’s life, rejoicing in her 


He can feel his dignity as 


history, helpmg her present need and 
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shaping her future destiny. We shall 
find salvation in the multitude of righteous 
men who give themselves in this way for 
the country’s good, 
no common burden. They will shirk no 
ordinary duty. They will refuse the 
barren tasks of mere criticism and nega- 
tion. And they 
will bear themselves with the quiet dignity, 
which springs from a deep sense of the 
fulfilment of personal life in the larger 


in all circumstances 


life of the nation. 


Good Thoughts for Evil 
Times, 
ae ie 
12 quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.—Isaiah xxx. 15. 


LESSED be the name of God, for 
ever and ever; for wisdom and 
might are his.. He changeth the times 
and the seasons. He giveth wisdom unto 
the wise, and knowledge to them that 
have understanding. He revealeth the 
deep and secret things. He knoweth what 
is in the darkness ; and the light dwelleth 
with him.—Daniel 11. 20-22. 


TRUST IN GOD. 

Ir is too easy for all of us to understand 
how men come to disobey God through 
sloth and passion; but it is not easy to 
understand how we come to want consola- 
tion through distrust of His goodness, 
through doubt of His purpose to fulfil the 
promises of His Spirit in us. We can 
understand sin better than we can under- 
stand distrust, except so far as sin obliter- 
ates confidence in God. Temptation may 
kindle evil passion, and a great sorrow 
may for a time overflood the soul; but 
on what grounds shall we explain a lasting 
want of faith in God’s love, or in His great 
And the times are fast 
passing away in which any of us may yet 
have the filial privilege of showing our 
earthly confidence in God: when we enter 
within the veil we may see face to face. 
When Thomas laid his hands on the print 
of the nails he had lost the blessedness of 
faith, of recognising the Christ by his 
And when God to our new- 
born eyes shall disclose all his ways of love, 


designs for us ? 


spiritual signs. 


our first feeling may be the deep shame 
that we ever could have doubted, as it 
may add a surpassing joy to heaven itself 
that whilst clouds and thick darkness were 
around Him we had never distrusted the 
purpose of His love. 


They will reject 
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Surely it is the end of all discipline, of 
all mysteries, to give us this tried trust 1n 
God, to make us children of our Father 
with the love that casts out fear, so that 
here on earth we may come to dwell as in 
the temple ‘of the Almighty’s presence, 
listening for the whispers of the Comforter. 
Has God not given earnest enough to 
trust Him for what remains to be fulfilled ? 
In every moment of fresh insight, of shamed 
thankfulness for newly-discovered mercies, 


| of mystery revealing holy purpose, of love 


raised from earth to heaven by sorrow 
and by death—surely, we must put the 


question to ourselves, “‘ How can we ever 


be fearful again, or suffer faith to fail?” 
As often as unexpected peace comes out of 
darkness, out of the agony of our souls 
in the times when the light of our life 
goes out, and we grope alone for God, and 
the heart becomes more prophetic, memory 
more quickening than possession, and we 
know a quiet that passeth understanding, 
surely, our souls should be looking for- 
wards, gathering strength to meet all 
terrible experiences that have been to 
others and may be to us, necessary parts 
of our Father’s providence. How is it 
that we do not learn the open lesson of 
Christ’s life—amid what unlikely circum- 
stances of trial, loneliness, anguish, and 
desertion, the best beloved of God may 
appear? It is not ours to have full insight 


into our Father’s ways; but how can we 
deny that.we have pledges of His goodness 
which a child’s heart ought to accept, 
pledges which, in our most suffering or 
entitle God to ask, 


How is it that 


desolate moments, 

“Why are ye so fearful ? 

ye have no faith ? *’ 
JoHN Hamitton THom. 


DREAMS. 

Say that we dream! Our dreams have 

~ woven , 

Truths that out-face the burning sun : 
The lightnings, that we dreamed, have 

cloven 

Time, space, and linked all lands in one ! 
Dreams ! But their swift celestial fingers 

Have knit the world with threads of steel, 
Til. no remotest island lingers 

Outside the world’s great Commonweal. 


Dreams, are they? But ye’ cannot stay 
them, 

Or thrust the dawn back for one hour ! 
Truth, Love, and Justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power : 

Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the Spring thro’ leaf and 
spray ; 
Drive back the sun from the Eastern 
mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


‘better to give than to receive ; 


It is the Dawn! The Dawn! The nations 
From East to West have heard a cry— _ 

Through all earth’s blood-red generations ~ 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 

Here—on this height—still to aspire, - 
One only path remains untrod, 

One path of love and peace climbs higher, 
Make straight that highway for our God. 

ALFRED NoygEs. 


THE DAY OF THE LORD. 
Tue Day of the Lord is at hand, at hand ; 


Its storms roll up the sky ; 
The nations sleep starving on heaps of gold ; 
All dreamers toss and sigh ; 
The night is darkest before the morn ; 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God— — 

Freedom, and Mercy, and Truth ; 
Come! for the Earth is grown coward and 

old, 

Come down, and renew us her youth. 
Wisdom, Self-Saerifice, Daring, and Love, 
Haste to the battlefield, stoop from above, 

To the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell— 
Famine, and Plague, and War ; 

Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Misrule, 
Gather, and fall in the snare ! 


Hireling and Mammonite, Bigot ane 
Knave, 

Crawl to the battlefield, sneak to Oe 
grave, 


In the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Who would sit down and sigh for a lost 
age of gold, | 

While the Lord of all ages is here ? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of 

"God, 

And those who can suffer, can dare. 
Each old age of gold was an iron age too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern 

work to do, 

In the Day of the Lord at hand. 

CuaRLes KINGSLEY. 


(0) LORD, merciful Father, that despisest 
not the sighing of a contrite heart, 
nor the desire of such as be sorrowful : 
mercifully assist our prayers that we make 
before thee in all our troubles and adver- 
sities, whensoever they oppress us; and 
grant that we may put our whole trust and 
confidence in thy mercy, and evermore 
serve thee in holiness and pureness of 
living, to thy honour and glory. Amen. 
() LORD, give us more charity, more 
self-denial, more likeness to thee, 
Teach us to sacrifice our comforts to others, | 
and our likings for the sake of doing good. 
Make us kindly in thought, gentle in word, 
generous in deed. Teach us that it is 
better to 
forget ourselves than to put ourselves 
forward; better to minister than to be 
ministered unto. And unto thee, the God 
of love; be glory and praise for ever. 
Amen, : 


t 
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WAR AGAINST WAR. 


“We find ourselves suddenly, in the midst 


of summer peace and holiday rest, involved 
in a war of overwhelming magnitude, of 


which none of us can foresee the issue, and 
of which we can only say that it must 


mean the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
lives, and sorrow and suffering for millions 
of men, women, and children. What is 
our position as religious men and women 
during this period of mutual slaughter and 
of stern conflict ? Must Christians feel an 
impotent despair, and look on at a world 
gone mad, and regard the whole hateful 
business as outside the Providence of God ? 
Or, with the German Emperor, shall we 


boldly claim God as wholly with us, and 


invoke His loving help to overthrow our 
enemies? As a Christian minister I can 
do neither of these things. We must not 
believe that the world is for the moment 
given over entirely into the hands of scien- 
tific brutality and violence, and that 
religion can only stand amazed and horror- 
stricken and helpless in the presence of 
such a world-wide calamity. But, on the 


- other hand, we cannot say that our belief 


in God and in the righteousness of our 
cause makes us quite certain that we shall 
be victorious. I believe that we are right 
as a nation in risking everything, and in 
sacrificing so much on behalf of our phghted 


_ word to Belgium, and in opposing the 


defiant militarism of Prussia, but I should 
not disbelieve in God or in the rightness of 
our decision if we were not victorious. 

The appeal to arms and violence does not 


always result in victory for those whose 


cause is just. That is the greatest evil of 
war: not wounds, not death, not infinite 
suffering and loss and sorrow. The worst 
evil of war is that it is a means of settling 
quarrels in which there is no real certainty 
that right will triumph. There is no trust- 
worthy solution of human differences to 
be attained through mutual slaughter. 
That is the first thing which we, as religious 
mén and women, need to feel. War 
is not only a hideous, horrible thing: it 1s 


~ esseitially unnatural and wrong. We must 


never allow ourselves to think of war as the 
right method of settling differences between 
the nations. It is a sign of international 
disease, and the breakdown of fundamental 
Christian principles. 
into it, we may be compelled to defend 
the weak and to oppose the proud and 
dominecring, as we believe to be our case 
to-day, but we must never yield to the 
belief that war is a natural and right 
method of settling differences. 

We are engaged in war to-day in order 
to destroy war, in order to break down an 
organised militarism which has been a 
menace and a curse to Kurope for many 


years. The leaders of the great nation to 


whom we are opposed regard war as a fine 
thing. They live, and move, and have 
their being in a military atmosphere.. The 
idea of war is for them not merely natural 
and right, but splendid and glorious. A 
nation’s grandewr depends upon its arma- 
ments. =~ : ; 

_ There are, of course, people in England 


who think the same, as there are in all 


the countries of Europe, but nowhere has 


it dominated the national life so completely. 


asin Germany. The army and its officers 


‘tolerable thing. 


We may be forced 
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are sacrosant. ‘They are superior beings to 
civilians, and their function of fighting is 
the noblest purpose of man’s life. The best 
thought of that great nation has been given 
for many years to preparation for war. 
It is this barbaric ideal, the Bismarck idea 
of blood and iron, which at last by the 
claims of honour and of national safety 
we find ourselves, with infinite sorrow, 
compelled to fight. By this awful war 
into which we have been forced, we hope 
and pray that we may destroy war. 
A nation whose leaders believe whole- 
heartedly in the divine character of war, 
who rejoice in war, who are always ready 
to draw the sword against others when 
they think the opportunity for victory has 
come, is a standing menace to civilisation. 
We recognise gladly the great work which 
German thinkers have done, we recognise 
gladly how much high character and noble 
manhood and fine resolution exists in that 
great nation with which we have so many 
ties, and to which in many ways we owe 
so much. We cry, as we think of this 
fratricidal strife, “Othe pity of it, the pity 
of it.” But we feel profoundly that it is 


a base, false, dangerous ideal of national 


life, a national life based on and imbued 
with militarism, against which we are 
fighting. Not merely from the point of 
view of safety and the economic freedom 
of the masses, but from the point of view 
of religion and morality we say this ideal 
must be destroyed, this overweening am- 
bition enforcing its will by guns must be 
overthrown if we have the strength to 
do it. 

We are fighting on behalf of peace: 
let us beware of allowing the military 
spirit to take hold of us. We have not 
entered on this war for selfish gain ; it is 
a hateful, horrible necessity, but we believe 
we are fighting in order to destroy an in- 
It is a creeping cancer 
in our Civilisation which we are trying to 
eradicate. We are engaged in a great 
surgical operation, the eradication of a 
disease which has infected all Europe, 
but the roots of which are in the countries 
with which we are at war. Let us never 
forget that we are fighting a disease, that 


we desire peace and goodwill among the 


nations, and that we believe in the possi- 
bility of this ideal. 

We must all suffer in mlany ways, and 
we all ought to suffer. I do not envy the 
man, who finds any pleasurable excitement 
in the time, still less the man who makes 
money out of war. We hardly realise as 
yet how desperate, how deadly will be the 
conflict. We shall have much to bear, 
much to forgive; we shall have endless 
calls upon our courage, our forbearance, 
our patience, and our love. God help us 


to play the man under affliction, and to be 
strong in our sense that we are striving 


for the right. 

Even in this dark hour there are gleams 
of light. . We rejoice to feel our national 
unity as none of us in our lifetime have 
ever felt it before. In the presence of this 
crisis all divisions of party and of. creed 
have disappeared. We stand together, 
all the men and women of the Empire, 
eager to give help, sympathising with one 
another, believing in one another, loyal 
to one another. The cynicism and senti- 
mental vapourings of easier times are 
stilled. We feel the sternness and nobility 


of life. We feel our fundamental unity. 
Our selfishness, our love of luxury, our 
frivolities have disappeared. We stand 
together with one heart and one mind 
longing to give ourselves to the uttermost 
for the good of all. Without hate and 
without rest, without fear and without 
boasting, let us go on supporting each 
other, trusting each other, giving ourselves 
for one another until we can establish 
a lasting peace upon the earth. 


THE WAR AND THE 
CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY. 


No idling now, no wasteful sleep, 
From Christian toil our limbs to keep, 
No shrinking from the desperate fight, 
No thought of yielding or of flight : 


No love of present gain or ease, 

No seeking man or self to please ; 
With the brave heart and steady eye, 
We onward march to victory. 


From Horatius Bonar’s Hymn— 
“ Silent, like men in solemn haste.”’ 


THosE of us who have been ministering 
in churches the past three Sundays could 
not but have been profoundly impressed 
by the unwonted atmosphere in which 
we found ourselves. There was an awe, 
a solemnity, a, sense of disaster and ~ 
responsibility, a Gommunion of souls, a 
longing for prayer that few of us can ever 
before have experienced. Deep was calling 
to deep, and he who could not respond 
was poor indeed. It was as if all the 
ordinary stays had been swept from under - 
our feet, and we were casting ourselves 
upon the sure mercies of God. The war 
had gripped us so suddenly, and all our 
recular activities were paralysed. They 
had seemed to us of more or less significance, 
but how petty now were their proportions 
assailed by this one grim Reality! All 
the labours of years, we felt, might be - 
swiftly precipitated into chaos. But a 
few days ago, how secure we seemed ! 
Yet, what a hair’s-breadth, after all, 
between us and destruction, though in 
everything we may have been among 
the most prudent of the citizens ! 

Christianity came to birth under not 
dissimilar circumstances. Will it be re- 
born under these? It was the early 
Christians’ conviction of the insubstanti- 
ality of this world and of its speedy pass- 
ing away that compelled them to find 
their security in another. It is so with 
us at this moment. This world, as we 
have known it, is for some months at 
least to be a very different one from that 
which we have known, and what the end 
may be is in God’s hands. It may prove 
the end of all our hopes for social reform, 
the end of England’s glory, the end of ' 
all the struggles and the blood and tears 
of centuries. For we are under no delusion, 
as, in a sense, the early Christians were. 
Dreadnoughts are very tangible realities, 
and mines that sow the seas are subtile 
forces which are all the more dreadful 
for their subtilty, and make the end so 
much the more incalculable. It is this 
very incalculableness of modern warfare 
which tends to make a declaration. of 
war overwhelm us at first like the clap 
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of doom. We are like the prosperous 
citizen who a few days ago felt quite safe 
with his paper securities, for, however 
careful we may have been, however 
wisely we may have placed our investments 
or laid our plans, we can never be quite 
sure that the unexpected may not happen 
and upset: all our shrewd calculations. 
We feel helpless as in the hands of forces 
altogether beyond our control. 

This is the first step in religion both for 
nations and men, but it is long since it 
was brought home to us so unmistakably. 
Here we have no abiding place. How 
often we had heard it, and how flat and 
unprofitable it sounded ! 
the lightning of the thunder, it rives to 
the very heart and reins, We prostrate 
ourselves before the only Security in which 
we can have a sure abiding. We learn 
to pray, we set our affections on things 
above, we seek that peace which the 
world cannot give and cannot take away, 

We do not, and we shall not stay there. 
We respond to the first deep impulse of 
our nature. We look there where alone 
we can look with hope and confidence. 
We sing, ‘‘ O God, our help in ages past ”’ 
as we never sang it before. ‘‘ The flowers 
beneath the mower’s hand lie withering 
ere *tis night.’’ It stirs us to the very 
marrow of our bones. We bow the knee 
before the Most High. We did not know 
before how awful is His Majesty. We 
are at the fountains of life. We commune 
with the Prince of Peace. And, “ silent, 
like men in solemn haste,’ we rise with a 
new resolve. The Lord is on our side, 
we will not fear what man can do unto us. 


We open our eyes and discover that all 
is not so black as it seemed. We find a 
nation knit together as one man. We find 
that party politics, after all, do not 
really cleave us asunder. We find a 
sober, serious, determined nation prepared 
for the utmost sacrifices. We find states- 
men with promptitude taking sure and 
certain measures for the public safety 
and well-being. We find every man at his 
post. We were not aware how deep is 
love of country, how hearth and home 
tug at the very roots of being. We 
discover that man is nobler than was 
thought. 


And what is it that at this moment 
knits us together as one man? What is 
it that calls forth our highest manhood 
and womanhood? War/ But could no- 
thing else produce such a result! Re- 
ligion ! We could not under any circum- 
stances, even those of war, be united as a 
nation, and stand forth as men, were there 
not that within us capable of uniting us, 
capable of proving us men. Men have 
souls to move not only at crises like the 
present, depths that are there though 
they be not touched, a manhood and a 
womanhood to be appealed to, capacities 
for heroic self-sacrifice awaiting only the 
right summons to call them forth. In the 
name of God, let the churches issue the 
summons and enter no more into an un- 
holy alliance with war! Let them point 
to the deeper realities, to the only Security, 
to that peace below all discords, to that 
eternal life that is indifferent of time. 
They will be amazed at the heroisms 
which such a Security and such a Peace 
and {such a Life will call forth. 


But to-day, like: 
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And yet, at bottom the situation is 
really not so different from what it always 
is. We know not at any time what a 
day or an hour may bring forth. We are 
as flimsy as the gossamer and as frail 
as the wild rose of the wayside. 
passes over us, and we are gone, and our 
place knows us no more. It has always 
been so, and it will always be so, but we 
forget until death and war bring us to 
remembrance. We ought not to need 
these startling happenings to remind us, 
yet we need them still. 

Now, therefore, is the Church’s oppor- 
tunity. What the ordinary situations of 
life cannot teach us as to its awful aspects, 
the extraordinary may. Never was the 
world more ready to hear if the Church 
has anything to tell. Are not thousands 
listening in-the din for the still small 
voice of Christ, hungering and thirsting 
for His spirit, asking the sternest ques- 
tions, losing all faith in God because they 
cannot answer them, groping for hope 
where no hope is and for love in a world 
given up to hate? ‘‘ Where is your 
God,” they say. Will the churches not 
answer the piteous appeals of these starv- 
ing multitudes? Will they not bring us 
back to Christ ? Is he not still the Prince 
of Peace and still the Prince of Life ? 
Would not His spirit make all wars to 
cease, and gather together His elect from 
the four winds, from the uttermost part 
of the earth 2 And who could stay their 
hand ? Even War would have no dominion 
over them. For they, like their Master, 
have overcome the world. 

We pay this stern price of war because 
of the feebleness of the churches. They 
have not been doing their work. They 
have not been inculcating the Christ 
spirit. They have been betraying and 
denying their Master like Judas and Peter. 
They must learn to follow Him and live 
like Him. And then the multitudes will 
follow them. For His way is the only 
way unto Life and unto Peace. 

The greatest of the Psalms issued from 
the Exile in Babylon. The greatest 
religious poem of the nineteenth century 
issued from one who had been stripped 
bare of everything. May the consolation 
which came to the Hebrews in Exile 
and to our modern Psalmist, Francis 
Thompson, come to us too, and may we 
realise the meaning of his immortal poem, 
‘*The Hound of Heaven,’’ where he 


writes :— 


All which I took from thee I did but take 

Not for thy harms, 

But just, that thou might’st seek it in My 
arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at 
home : 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come ! 


H. H. Jounson. 


———<@—__—- 


Many important books will undoubtedly 
be postponed owing to the war, but Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton announce that they 
will publish this autumn Mr. Balfour's 
Gifford Lectures under the title ‘ Theism 
and Humanism.” 


The wind | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 


all private information should be accompanied by 


the name and address of the senders, 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 


Str,—We regret to say that the Sub- 
scription Sub-Committee of the National 
Relief Fund has heard of a good many 
eases in which use has been made of its 
name, or of the names of those connected 
with it, with the object of securing support 
for appeals which are quite unauthorised. 

We hope you will be so good as to permit 
the appearance of this letter, the object of 
which is to inform your readers that they 
may be assured that any extravagant or 
grotesque appeals emanate from persons 
who have neither the authorisation nor the 
support of this Committee——Yours faith- 
fully, 

C. ArTHUR PEARSON, 
Hepiey F. Le Bas, 
FREDERICK PONSONBY, 

Joint Secretaries, Subscription 
Sub-Committee, National Relief Fund. 
York House, St. James’s Palace, S.W.., 

August 24, 1914. 


———— 


FRIENDSHIP FOR ALIENS. 


Sir,—A recent letter in your columns 
by Mr. Tarrant drew attention to the 
unfortunate position of the subjects of 
nations with which we are at war, who 
are compelled to live in our midst. He 
suggested that this brought to us an 
opportunity of showing the reality of the 
Christian spirit and teaching. We shall 
all have sympathised with the object of 
that letter. My object in writing is to 
suggest one way in which we can definitely 
do something to carry it into effect. There 
are Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians, 
not belonging to any church whatever, 
residing in the vicinity of our churches and 
homes, of whom we know or may get to 
know. Would it not be possible to make 
advances ,in neighbourliness such as in 
ordinary circumstances we should not 
dream of ? Could not minister and mem- 
bers of our congregations call-on them in 
a friendly way, and so help to make an 
often distressing condition more tolerable, 
and at the same time foster a spirit which 
may be of real value in the relations of 
the peoples when peace is declared and the 
readjustments take place ? I write as one 
reluctantly convinced that this war must 
be prosecuted with the whole national 
strength to the bitter end, and that he 
would be an enemy to his country who 
even suggested any weakening of purpose. 
That involves that we should have to be 


carefully on our guard against such 


friendliness being abused. But admitting 
and facing that and any other risk which 


there may be, I suggest that there is some- _ 
thing more than an opportunity of showing _ 
that the supreme idealism which bids us 
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love our enemies is not a rhetorical flourish 
to our religion but of its very essence.— 
Yours, &c., 
Appison A, CHARLESWoRTH, 
Highgate, Auqust_24, 1914. 
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RELIEF BY EMPLOYMENT. 


Sir,—Many suggestions appear in the 
press for helping by “ work for wages’ 
the vast number of women who are ae own 
out of work by the war. Yet another 
suggestion may I mention? for it may 
be acceptable to some of the ladies who 
are unable to leave their homes for work 
outside, and perhaps see no means of 
except that of doing 
the sewing which they recognise should 
provide work for wage-earning women. 
The suggestion is that ladies who can 
spare a room in their own homes should 
apply to their local Labour Exchange for 
one or more girls or women to come to 
that room by day to make articles of 
clething, such as are needed for our soldiers 
and sailors and people impoverished by 
the war. Materials will have to be sup- 
plied, and it is suggested that each worker 
should receive 10s. a week and her tea. 
Patterns can be obtained. Where skilled 
supervision can be given girls little skilled 
in needlework can be taken, and may 


‘receive a training that cannot fail to be 


valuable to them afterwards. 

There are ladies who may be glad to 
give the help suggested here, even if they 
can only make sure of doing so for a 
fortnight. It is to be hoped that ere long 
Relief Committees may have received 
permission to give material and to pay for 
wages, and that these Committees will 
avail themselves of the suggestion in their 
scheme for methods of relief. The sug- 
gestion is due to Miss Mary Beeton, M.A., 
Borough Councillor (Paddington), a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Women’s 
Local Government Society.—Yours, &c., 

Annig LeicH BRowNE, 

58, Porchester-terrace, W., 

August 22, 1914. 


—_>——— 


“WOUNDED HORSES IN WAR. 


Str,—Owing to the large number of 
inquiries we have had with reference to 
the care of wounded horses in the war, 
and the impossibility oi replying to them 
individually, may I ask you to do me the 
favour of inserting the following brief 
statement ? We have definitely ascer- 
tained that no private or volunteer Veter- 
inary Corps7for the destruction of wounded 
horses will be permitted within the sphere 
of warfare. The Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the War Office is in sole charge of 
this work, and has provided special instru- 


ments for the destruction of the wounded. 


animals by veterinary officers belonging 
to its largely increased staff, and by all 
soldiers of and above the rank of sergeant. 
The Army Veterinary, Corps has also pro- 
vided a number of hospitals for the treat- 
ment of curable animals. We would, 
however, point out that there are a large 
number of horses unfit: for military service 
which have been left behind in this country, 


- to do the exceptionally heavy work which 
will aoreeserily fall to their share, and we 
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would ask all friends of animals to do all 
in their power to help these poor creatures. 
—Yours, &6¢., ‘ 
Sipney TRrist, 
Editor of The Animals’ Guardian. 
The Animals’ Guardian, 22a, Regent-streel, 
London, 8S.W., August 21, 1914. 


—— See 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Sir,—This scarcely seems the time for 
controversy, and it is with some reluctance 
that I venture to send a few words in reply 
to Mr. Westbury in order to explain my 
position. The popular idea of National 
Responsibility scems to imply that a 
nation is so entirely one personality that 
every individual citizen is bound by the 
action of statesmen or rulers, so that if 
the Kaiser declares war, however unjustly, 
every German must fight for the Father- 
land. 

In the present crisis there is much in 
the spirit of the British nation which must 
call forth unbounded admiration, and 
I should be the last to disparage it, and 
I am only too glad to share the burden 
laid upon us; but I cannot take the 
optimistic view of the situation which has 
been expressed by some of our best men. 
I quite believe that the time will come 
when the peoples of Kurope will resolve 
to be no longer pawns in a game of states- 
men, and will feel that the claims of our 
common humanity are greater than those 
of nationality, but I think it not improb- 
able that the immediate result of this war 
will be an increase of military despotism 
all over the world, and perhaps conscrip- 
tion in England. Moreover, I feel bound 
to add that in my judgment the moral 
deterioration of character produced by 
warand its legacy of hatred and revenge is 
more to be feared than any material loss 
which may come to a nation for refusing 
to take part in it.— Yours, &c., 

Basin Martin. 

Finchley, August 24, 1914. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


PRAY FOR THEM THAT PERSECUTE 
; YOU. 


A Kor&AN missionary named Han, so 
a writer tells us in a book which I read not 
very long ago, was once trying to sell 
Bibles in Po-san, where at that time there 
were no Christians. A man of gigantic 
stature who was in the crowd, probably 
thinking that he was really doing harm 
in attracting the people and trying to teach 
them religious ideas quite different from 
those they had been trained to believe, 
pushed his way through and proceeded 
to give him a good beating. -Mr. Han, 
who was so badly bruised that he had to 
keep his bed for ten days, made no attempt 
to strike back, but prayed for his enemy 
as Christ has ‘taught us to do. As soon 
as he was well again he bravely went 
back to his work, for he was determined 


to go on doing what he felt to be right. 
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The big man was ready for him, andagain_ 


the poor missionary was cruelly beaten, 
this time with a club. Nobody, appar- 
ently, attempted to protect him. They 
were all afraid of the cowardly bully 
who had no hesitation in attacking a 
defenceless man. Mr. Han was laid up 
for a month, and at last a local magistrate 
suggested that he should have his enemy 
arrested and punished. But the mission- 
ary would not hear of it. 
for him that God will touch his heart and 
make him a workman for the Kingdom,”’ 
he said. A third time—and not without 
some natural fear—he went to his accus- 
tomed corner. There stood his foe, but 
his mad rage was checked at last. Si- 
lently he waited at the edge of the crowd 
while Mr. Han talked to the people, and 
when the address was over he beckoned 
him aside and earnestly asked his forgive- 
ness. The bully in him had been entirely 
conquered by something against which 
he could not fight without a feeling of 
shame. 

That is a good illustration of what is 
meant by overcoming evil with good, and 
praying for those who persecute us; and 
if you think there are very. few people 
in the world who are brave enough to act 
like that, you are quite right. Men of 
every nation have a great deal to learn 
and a great deal to endure before they will 
give up their faith in the right to strike 
back when they are attacked by others. 


But Jesus never made things easy for 


those who loved him by telling them that 
the time had not yet come when his 
teaching might be followed. “Be ye 
perfect,” he said, ‘‘ even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect’; thus showing that 


he knew we were capable of doing all things » 


if we only wanted hard enough to do 
them, because we come from God, and 
belong to Him, and can have His help 
whenever we ask for it. 

But about praying for our enemies— 
how does it work out in everyday life ? 
[ hope none of us have any enemies really, 
at least amongst those with whom we 
live, or go to school, or come in contact 
in other ways. If we have we must 
begin this very moment to pray that they 
may be made more kind and unselfish and 
good, and that we may be made all these 
things too, so that we shall not misjudge 
them or magnify their faults. People who 
hate others and want to do them harm 
are as dangerously ill as those who suffer 
from some dreadful disease which the 
most skilful doctor finds some difficulty 
in curing, only it is their minds that are 
all wrong, not their bodies. They have 
got some poison working in the brain 
which makes them blind and stupid and 
bitter, and what we have to do is to help 
them to get rid of that poison by slipping 
in some “clean, sweet, forgiving thought 
that takes all the deadliness out of it, 
and makes 1t quite harmless. 

Tt sounds like magic, doesn’t it? But 
it isn’t really magic any more than letting 
the bright sunshine and fresh air into 
a room that has been choked up with 
dust and closed for months. Only we 
must always remember that there are two 
ereat forces in the world, a ‘‘ pair of 
opposites,” which cannot work together, 
and one is continually driving out the 
other. You.may give them all sorts of 
names, such as light and darkness, good 


‘““T am praying _ 
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and evil, health and disease, life and death, 
love and hate, the power that kills and 
the power that creates. If you think 
this out, you will see that the only way 
in which influences that are harmful 
and bad can be put an end to is by the 
victory of influences that are helpful and 
good. To try and stop them by making 
use of their weapons is simply no good at 
all. ‘‘ Hatred,’’ said the Lord Buddha, 
whose name is loved by many millions of 
people in the Hast, just as the name of 
Christ is amongst us, “‘ Hatred ceases 
not at any time by hatred ; hatred ceases 
only by love’’; and Jesus said, ‘* Love 
your enemies , .. do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.”’ 
In that way, as he well knew, we shall 
drive out the cruel thoughts that cause 
so much misery, instead of making them 
stronger and more passionate with angry 
words ; we shall make those who are full 
of wrong ideas—if not at first, then after 
some time—begin to see things in a very 
different light; we shall blunt their 
unkind intentions as the soldiers of bygone 
days used to blunt the spears of their 
foes with their shields so that they glanced 
off them, and fell harmlessly to the 
ground; and perhaps—it has often 
happened !—we shall end by making 
those who are against us, not only ashamed 
of their former attitude, but actually 
anxious to make up for it by being fnendly 
instead of hostile. 

Don’t you know how to pray for those 
you feel it is very hard to love ? Can’t you 
say the words ‘‘ forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgwe those who trespass against 
us’? ? Well, but you want to, don’t 
you ?—and that is a good beginning, 
for all prayer is just wanting and asking 
for something, very often quite silently 
in your heart without actually saying 
anything at all. When I was quite small, 
I wanted a paint-box so badly that 1 
couldn’t sleep for thinking of it. I 
used to dream about it all day, and in the 
night I would wake up in the darkness 
and begin to pray that someone would 
give me this delightful thing. I was, in 
fact, Just mad to have a paint-box, and 
when I was not asking for it in so many 
words, I was breathing out my longing, 
just as messages are breathed on the air 
from the Marconi stations, to go wandering 
along the mysterious currents that no 
eye can see till they reach the instrument 
that is able to catch and respond to them. 
In the same way, if we were only wishful 
_ enough to do good to others, even when 
they seem bent on making us angry— 
if in every country, too, people cared half 
as much about putting an end to the 
hateful feelings that make wars happen 
as they care about having a lot of money 
and fine houses to live in—there would be 
no people left to devote themselves to 
fighting in all the world, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing ’’—that is, wish with all your 
heart, whatever you may be doing, that 
everybody, yourself included, may be 
more happy, and good to others, and gentle, 
and unselfish ; ask your Father which is 
in heaven that you may be brave enough 
to forgive when you are injured as Mr. 
Han forgave the big bully of Po-san; 
and you will be doing more for your 


country and your brothers and sisters all | 
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over the world than you can ever dream. 
You will be showing them the way to the 
City of God where the noise of war shall 
be heard no more. 

L. G. A. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER ON 
THE CRISIS. 


Tur Bishop of Winchester has sent the 
following letter to his diocese :— 


Farnham Castle, August 5, 1914. 
Broruers and Sisters in Christ,—An 
unspeakably solemn and momentous time 
is upon us. We who have lived so long 
in peace and quietness find ourselves faced 
with a crisis which shakes every stone in 
our national house. 

It has come upon us as in a moment. 
“In one hour has the judgment come.” 
It staggers us, and we know not what to 
Say. 

But I owe it to you to speak. The first 
thought of each of us now must be to do 
our best for each other and for England : 
and so in Christ’s Name I, as your Bishop, 
speak to you as best I may. 

(1) First then let us face the thing in all 
its tremendous reality. It is sober truth 
that in its scale, in the numbers whom it 
will touch, in the amount of suffering 
which it may cause, there has been nothing 
like it in the history of Hurope. There 
is not one of us who can tell what it may 
mean to himself or herself, not one to 
whom it may not be personally ruinous, 


for whom it may not change the whole 


outlook of life. We have got to face the 
fact that we are living into a time such 
as made men of old days use words which 
we have often heard and thought strange 
and unintelligible. “The Sun and the 
Moon shall be darkened”; “the powers 
that are in heaven shall be shaken.” There 
is new meaning in such words for us whose 
sky is suddenly dark, and all the bearings 
of whose lives are thrown out of gear. 

(2) Secondly, remember that this awful 
thing comes to us in the Providence of 
God. It may come, indeed, by our own 
fault, or “ by the craft and subtlety of the 
devil or man.” But human sin and fault, 
our own or that of others, are in God’s 
Hand. H they bring us chastisement or 
discipline, let us humble ourselves as a 
people and as individuals before Him. 
Many have felt that our life, with all its 
luxury, pleasure-worship and money-wor- 
ship, all its forgetfulness or contempt of 
God, all its unequal pressure on the poor, 
could not go on long unchanged. The 
change has come. The discipline is upon 
us; but it is the discipline of our Father. 
Therefore we have hope. There is good 
to come out of agony and suffering if we 
have the penitence and faith to find it. 

But (3) there will be a temptation to 
doubt God. Force in unequalled strength 
and mass will seem to be everything, 


Ships, and troops, and guns, and explo- 


sives, these will seem to be the things that 


count. Go back then to the Bible, to 

the Psalms and the Prophets; see how 

just this very trial has come upon God’s 

people in all the world’s dark times. The 

iron bondage of Pharaoh in Egypt, the 

overwhelming hosts of the Assyrian, the 

universal power of the Roman Empire 

in the days of persecution, the inrush of 

the barbarians blotting out religion and 

civilization together, are instances in the 

Bible and in history. But the faith which 

held on to Him through all turned out 

right ; it won the victory, and has been 

the light of the world. It was that faith 

of God’s true servant which was made 
perfect in the darkness of Calvary. We- 
learn that there behind all the storm, and 

behind all the power of force and material 

things, of gold and iron, there is God, and 

spiritual victory, and love. The Cross of 

Christ is the spring of faith and hope. Let 

us pray that in this our hour of darkness. 
our faith and hope may not fail, but may 
be strengthened. 

And then lastly, let us gather up against 
this trial all the strength of Love that we 
can command. Let us draw as close as 
ever we can among ourselves, forgetting 
differences, jealousies, and the like. Let 
us “‘ look not every one on his own things, 
but every one also on the things of others.’’ 
The poor and the weak will suffer horribly. — 
Let us not think of private provision and 
laying-up so much as of making things go 
as far as ever they can for all, by economy, 
and unselfishness, and frugality. There 
are terrible things to be gone through by 
the brave men of our Services, and by. 
those who belong to them. Let us try 
to find the chance, on our part, of serving 
them. 

And let us remember love even to our 
enemies. Things look differently to them 
and to us. What seems wrong to us may 
seem right. to them. They will suffer 
horribly too. If their Governments have 
done wrong, the peoples bear but a little 
of the responsibility and all the misery 
and trouble. Out of the darkness may 
there come a truer brotherhood of the 
nations ! ; 

Pray then, brothers and sisters in Christ, 
pray as you have never prayed before, for 
never before has the need been so great. 
Gather together and help each other to 
pray. Ask God to teach us to pray with 
larger, stronger, deeper prayer. And then 
with quiet courage, the courage of a hum- 
ble, penitent, believing nation, that has — 
sought for peace, and desires to defend | 
the right, let us look our trial in the face, 
and trust God for the rest, and for the 
issue, whatever 1t may be. 

I desire to be your faithful friend, 
servant and Bishop, pee ae 
Epw. WINTON. 


DISTRESS CAUSED BY THE WAR. 


MEETING OF LONDON UNITARIAN 
MINISTERS. 


THERE is no doubt in the minds of | 
experienced persons that the wisest policy 
with regard to distress arising out of the — 
war is that prompt and generous contri- 
butions should be sent from all sides to — 
the National Relief Fund, started by the 


Prince of Wales, and that the great bulk — Set 


of cases of need should be relieved by 


Fund, and the other public agencies 
eady existing. At a largely attended 
eting of our London ministers and 
ionaries, held at Hssex Hall on Mon- 
August 24, this view was strongly 
ported, and is urged upon members 
he congregations. The majority of 
‘London ministers have been invited 
join the local distress committees ; 
nd it is important that, in the serious 
sk of organisation, our people should 
ender all available help by giving freely 
ot their knowledge and experience. 
was recognised, however, that beside 
the ordinary cases of need, there will 
ly too surely be special cases—they are 
own already among our own people— 
Where exceptional circumstances render 
n application to public funds peculiarly 
gainful, if not absolutely impossible. 
Ministers not seldom meet with such cases, 
d their numbers are likely to be sadly 
increased, where secret privation is en- 
rdured, and rendered all the keener by a 
“brave struggle to avoid dependence upon 
harity. With a view of making some 
ecial provision for needs of this kind, 
_ the London ministers appointed a small 
committee to deal with such exceptional 
ses. The issue of a multitude of in- 
dividual appeals by ministers and con- 
_gregations was deprecated. The Committee 
hope to be in a position to obtain privately 
m Unitarians in London sufficient 
oney to meet really urgent, exceptional 
ases arising within the metropolitan area. 
At the meeting warm sympathy was 
expressed with the objects of the ‘* Emer- 
‘gency Committee ’’ organised by the 
Society of Friends for assisting distressed 
rermans, Austrians, and Hungarians, in 
our midst. The Secretary of the British 
‘and Foreign Unitarian Association is 
keeping himself in touch with this Com- 
“mittee, and there will be all possible 
CO- operation. 


_ NOTES FROM ESSEX HALL. 


SEVERAL of the poorer congregations in 
nd near London have this week been 
supplied from Essex Hall with parcels 
of material for making-up by their sewing 
circles. In a few Pictancen out- eee 
seamstresses connected with our churches 
‘and missions will be employed and paid 
he ordinary rates for this work. The 
garments when completed will be returned, 
_ and used later when and where the needs 
t: are most urgent. All communications in 
e addressed to Mrs. 
t Essex Hall. 


Copeland Bowie 


THE organisation of the ‘‘ American 
Citizens’ Committee” for assisting 
stranded Americans, brought to the fore- 
front some of our Unitarian ministers. 
One of the first 'of the active workers was 
the Rey. C. Seymour Bullock, of Ottawa, 
who shaped the organisation of the Trans- 

ortation Committee and was later trans- 
ferred to the Department of Lost Luggage, 
ere » he had the hearty co- operation “of 


llock was made een ot the 
e for locating Americans stranded. 
ontinent, where he had the assist- 
16 Rev. 'F. H. Ives. At the very 


respect to material and garments should |, 
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outset of the Committee work, it was 
announced that through Essex Hall any 
American Unitarians who were stranded 
in London would be looked after; and, 
if necessary, the return passage home 
would be guaranteed or advanced. 


eee 

For American visitors in London a 
special religious service has been arranged 
at Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, on 
Sunday morning, August 30, at 11 a. 
when the Rev. Paul Frothingham, wee 


ter of Arlington-street Church, Boston, 
U.S.A., will preach. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondenits.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
vacetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Northampton.—We learn that the Kettering- 
road Church is open every day at 8 p.m. for 
a@ service of prayer and intercession. | The 
service is conducted by the minister, the Rev. 
W. C. Hall. 


Women’s League.—Ihe Women’s League 
held a special committee meeting at Essex 
Hall to consider the best methods of alleviating 
the distress caused by the war. A committee 
was appointed to work with the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, to be called the League’s 
Hssex Hall Committee. No time has been 
lost in setting to work, the committee having 
already organised a staff for cutting out 
materials for ladies to make up at their own 
homes, or at League Branch meetings, the same 
to be returned to Essex Hall when completed. 


[News of the Churches, like other news, 
has shrunk to very small proportions before 
the absorbing interest of the war. The Editor 
will be glad to receive short paragraphs of 
intelligence, especially if they are likely to be 
useful to others, in regard to special work 
which has been undertaken. at this time. | 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


During his campaign in the Soudan 
Lord Kitchener allowed his men no spirits, 
and his allusions in his now famous mes- 
sage to the use of drink by the soldiers of 
the Expeditionary Force would be no 
surprise to those who know anything of 
the attitude of great generals to intoxi- 
cating beverages. The precise words of 
the message were: “‘ Your duty cannot be 
done unless your health is sound. So keep 
constantly on your guard against any 
excesses. In this new experience you may 
find temptations both in wine and women. 
You must entirely resist both temptations, 
and while treating all-women with perfect 
courtesy you should avoid any intimacy. 


Do your duty bravely. Fear God. Honow 
the King.” 


ABSTINENCE AND THE ARMY. p 
The great appeal to all men serving the 
Empire, put out by five well-known physi- y 
cians and published more or less’ briefly 
in a very few dailies, has been issued as a 
poster in red and blue ink on white paper. _ 
It will be remembered that the substance 
of the appeal was that all engaged on naval © 
and military work should become’ total, i 
abstainers, at’ least so long as the war — 
lasts. The grounds for the suggestion are 
that alcohol hastens fatigue, confuses the — 
judgment, slows the power to observe 
signals, spoils accurate shooting, lessens — 
resistance to disease and exposure, and — 
increases the danger of shocks and wounds. 
The names of the physicians associating 
themselves with this truly patriotic appeal 
are Sir Thomas Barlow (the King’s physi- 
cian and héad of the medical profession), = 
Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon-Gen. G. J. 
H. Evatt, Sir Victor Horsley, and Professor - 
Sims Woodhead. The Church of England — 
Temperance Society are selling these fine 
posters at 1d. each, or 6s. per 100. (Depot, 
50, Marsham-street, Westminster, §.W.) ~ 
The earnest desire is that enterprising — 
individuals, as well as temperance socie- | 
ties, should buy copies and put them up 
in suitable public places like waiting rooms, 
railway stations, wherever soldiers pass or 
are gathered together. Especially should — 
they be placed in the vicinity of recruiting 
depéts and barracks. It is believed that 
every commanding officer would gladly 
have them posted in the barracks and 
quarters. 


AGITATION FOR EARLIER CLOSING: 


The wisdom of closing pubhc-houses 
earlier becomes more and more obvious as 
unemployment spreads and the distress 
committees are resorted to. Already wages 
are reduced in numerous instances, which 
means a strict husbanding of resources to 
get necessaries. To those who drink 
habitually the temptation of the ever-open 
public bar to spend money on drink that is 
wanted for bread must be very great. 
Perhaps some voluntary action on the part 
of the trade itself might be made to shorten 
their hours. Following Newcastle, the 
Gateshead magistrates have made an 
order that public-houses in their district 
during the war have not only to be closed 
at 9 o’clock at night, but must not open 
before 8 o’clock in the morning. The order 
covers a large portion of North Durham ~ 
county. Bootle Licensing Justices also 
last week expressed the opinion that it was 
very desirable at the present juncture that 
licensed houses in the borough should not 
open before 8 a.m. and should close at 
8 p.m. They made no order, but hoped 
licensees would exercise every care and 
the greatest diligence in carrying out then 
responsible duties. At the request of 
Colonel Sykes, military commandant, all: 
licensed houses within Southampton 
borough were ordered on Wednesday last 
week to close at 10 o’clock p.m. until 
further notice. At Portsmouth and in the. 
Isle of Wight the closing time is 9 p.m. 
The London United Temperance Council. 
has issued a circular to all the chairmen of - 
the London ea Divisions asking. 
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them to take steps to secure the earlier 
closing of public-houses during the war. 


Simpuiciry oF Lire. 


One of the results of the present neces- 
‘sity for curtailing expenses will probably 
be that we shall all discover how many 
things we can do without, and yet be 
the gainers. In a very interesting book 
published not long ago, entitled ‘‘ Social 
Renewal,’? by Mr. George Sandeman, 
many cogent reasons are given why, in 
order to enrich themselves spiritually, 
people of the present day who have 
thoughtlessly drifted into a luxurious way 
of living will have to simplify their lives. 
The “ abandonment of multiplicity ” which 
he advocates, far from robbing them of 
either pleasure or comfort, would really 
liberate them, and others at the same time, 
from the bondage of things to which 
many have sacrificed life itself without 
gaining any real happiness. They have 
been slaves to ‘‘ the houses, the furniture, 
the decorations, the meals, the queer 
social intercourse, the thin intellectuality 
and estheticism which make up their s0- 
called culture, the servants and their 
ritual, the tiny importances and pom- 
posities, the pretences and shutting of 
eyes to facts, the heartless exclusions and 
meannesses, the faded, stuflyvatmosphere 
of the family standards and judgments, 
the dreary complacency and absurd make- 
believe, the final blend of individualism 
and materialism, that is to say, of respect- 
ability and. comfort.’’? Merely to read 
this passage in a book which is a direct 
call to. newness of life at the present 
moment ig to realise how the events of 
the past fortnight have altered our whole 
outlook on life, so remote do all those 
trivialities seem on which millions of people 
expended their energies a short time ago. 


Atps to Economy. 


Housewives who are anxious to econo- 
mise as much as possible during the present 
crisis will welcome, we think, two little 


books entitled ‘‘ Hints towards ~ Diet 
Reform ’’ and ‘‘ Economical Dishes for 
Workers,’’ which are published by the 


National Food Reform Association, 178, 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, No 
less than 30,000 copies have already been 


circulated. ‘‘ Economical Dishes for 
Workers ”’ will be found indispensable to 
distress committees and individual workers, 
and ‘‘ Aids to Fitness,’’ another publica- 
tion issued by this Society, should be 
mentioned in the same category. Copies 
of these books, with rates for quantities, 
and list of publications, may be obtained 
by sending five penny stamps to the 
secretary of the Association. 


Tue Morurers’ Rest Home at Hampe- 
STEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 


At a moment when the care of nursing 
mothers undertaken by the Mothers’ 
Rest Home would be welcomed as a 
Godsend in the homes of reservists and 
others, we are glad to draw attention to 
an appeal made by the chairman, Mr. 
C. E. H. Carrington, for funds to keep 
this admirable institution going. In view 
of the present crisis, with the larger 
expenditure it involves on account of the 
higher cost of living, it is very necessary 
that the funds should be augmented. 
The Home is to a large extent dependent 
upon the small donations of many Adult 
School members in and around London, 
and, as these people are seriously affected 
by the economic crisis, it 1s only too 
obivous that the income from this source 
must diminish. To ask payment from 
the mothers whom it has always been a 
delight to entertain as free guests would 
hardly be possible at such a time, and the 
help of friends who can spare donations 
or subscriptions will, therefore, be received 
oratefully by the Financial Secretary, 
Mrs. Carrimgton, 11, Willifield - way, 
Hendon, N.W. 


ESSHRT APPLES, 10 Ibs. 2s.; 20 
lbs. 38. 6d. Cooking Apples, 10 
lbs. 1s, 3d,; 20 ibs. 2s. 3d. ; 40 lbs. 4s. 
Blackberries, 6 1b. basket, 1s. 9d. Plums, 
best cooking sorts, 12 lbs. 2s.4d.; 24 lbs. 
4s, 6d. Gages, 12 lbs. 2s. 9d. 24 lbs. ds. 
All packed and free on rails at 
Petersfield, carriageforward. ‘‘ Carriage 
paid” prices sent on receipt of card 
stating requirements. Leading sorts of 
fruit trees, roses, and plants grown for 
sale.—Prices on application to T. E. 
CROMPTON, Week Green Nurseries, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


To H.R.H. Taz Prince or Wats, 
Buckineauam Panacz, Lonpon. 


I beg to enclose £ 
National Relief Fund. 


Name 


Address 


8. d. as a donation to the 


The envelope containing this coupon need not be stamped. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


[OX DON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kingston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 
street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). |Terms moderate. 


a IDEAL and restful Holiday under. 
Specially favourable conditions in a 
mansion in beautifully wooded grounds of 
several acres, close to sea in best part of 
Brighton. | Stimulating talks, lectures, &c. 
Pure, varied and generous diet. Inclusive 
terms, 13 to 2} guineas weekly,—Send for- 
prospectus, Mr. and Mrs. MassincGHAM, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. © 


NENTS in this bracing Moor- 

land town to let, including two sitting 
and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar- 
THOLOMEW ParkKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


ONDON, Hampstead.— A Lady 
A4 desires to Let, to another lady, a bed- 
sitting room. Special advantages of position 
and comfort.—Apply to R., INquIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Dat BRIDGE, near Aberystwyth. 
—Comfortably furnished Bungalow to 
Let. Two réception rooms, four bedrooms, 
bathroom, hot and cold water; indoor sani-. 
tation. Close to Railway and Post Office.. 
Magnificent mountain, moorland, and wood- 
land scenery.—Apply, Miss MARLES- THOMAS, 
Dolgranog, Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire. 


OUTH DEVON.—To Let, furnished, 
charming modern House in half-acre of 
ground, dry situation, close to sea and country. 
‘lwo reception rooms, lounge hall, five bed- 
rooms and dressing-room, bathroom, electric 
light.—Apply, Miss Jongs, Langley, Dawlish. 


TYPEWRITING. ee 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Dupliciting. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, dc. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular. 
work). Pupils taken. 3 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE id:., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Rastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


EAL IRISH LINEN “FLAX- 
ZELLA.” Splendid for blouses and 
frocks. New art shades, sale price 82d. per 
yard. Summer Irish Linen Sale Catalogue 
Free. Send postcard to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, lreland. 


REENGAGES for Preserving, &c. 

24 ibs. 9s., 12 lbs. 5s. Pershore Egg 

Piumg, 24 lbs. 5s.,12 lbs. 3s. Carriage paid in 

England and Wales —F Rank Roscog, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. 
—We positively pay highest prices in 
the Kingdom, viz.: Up to 3s. per tooth 
pinned on vulcanite ;,7s. per tooth on silver ;. 
12s. 6d. per tooth on gold; 35s. per tooth on 
platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer 
not aecepted parce] returned post free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the oldest and 
reliable firm.—S. Cann & Co., 694, Market- 
street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. When 
forwarding please mention paper. 
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Now Ready for September. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Children’s Own Illustrated Magazine. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS. 


What the Months Bring. (Poetry.) 

A Birthday Surprise. 

When the Emperor was 2 Boy. 

How Tommie Spider Decided. 

The Banquet of the Fairies. (Poectry.) 

“See! mine’s flown; let yours fly, too.” 
(Full-page Picture.) 

The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. Chapter IX. 

Young Days’ Guild Work, 

Mr. and Mrs. Chafiinch. (Jllustrated.) 

The Sea and the Little Pale Faces. 

“Little But Then.” 

The Proud Frog. 

Two Points of Wiew. (Pociry.) 

What is it? (Full-page Picture.) 

Temperance Ideas. 

Puzzles and Puzzlers; 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


(Poetry.) 


Published by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown 
Street ; John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Liverpool Agents: The Liverpool Booksellers’ Com- 
pany, Ltd., 76, Lord Street. 


Belfast Agent: Eustace Gordon, 35, Rosemary Street, 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6, 


PEARL 


ASSURANGE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed Pre 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow zs, Pee 
G. SHRUBSALL, ) Directors. 


1 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, EC. 
(Corner of Queen Street), 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sigz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Deora ier at A. HARDCASTLE, 


Lesuiz T. Burnett. | Miss Cecrn GRADWELL. 
HoumpHrey G. Russevy. 


‘A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Menthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small Investors. Payable 5/- monthly ard 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


Price One Feny.|] Hymn in the Time of 


War and Tumult. 
Words by H. Newbolt, Music by H. Lang Joues. 
Price 2d. net. 


WEEKES & Co., 14, Hanover-street, W., 
and all Music-sellers. 


Proceeds for National Relief Funds. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Orown 8vo, 56 pp., 1/- net, postage 2d. 
THE... 


RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
PLOTINUS & SOME MODERN 
PHILOSOPHIES of RELIGION 


The Essex Hall Lecture, 1914. 
By W. R. INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 


Feap. 8vo, 62 pp., 1/- net, postage 2d. 
FRANCIS DAVID 
Founder and Martyr of 


* Unitarianism in Hungary. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


Linpsty Press, 5, Bssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The Fnquiver. 


Among recent Articles are the following :— 


War against War. By Rev. H. Gow. 
August 29, 


War and the Church’s Opportunity. By 
Rev. H. H. JoHNnson. August 29. 


Our First Duty. By Rev. Dr. CARPENTER. 


August 22. 

The Soul of the Nation. By the Epiror, 
August 22. 

Christian Confidence. By the Enrror. 
August 15. 
Our Duty to the State. By Dr. L. P. 
JACKS. ; August 15, 


Objections to Christianity Considered. 
By Dr. JAMES DRUMMOND. August 8. 


The International Peace Conference at 


Constance. August 8 
The Practice of the Presence of God. By 
E. P. Prcuy. August 1. 


Any of the above issues can be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 14d. 


Schools. 


——>—. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANT WICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Christmas Term begins September 22, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniaN Tarzot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—-Apply to 

the Heap Misrress. 


qh -Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstuerR Casr, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsteRBROOK Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 

years of age. 
Next Term begins September 24. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
Rey. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


For particulars as to Lectures and Burs 
saries for Students for the Ministry apply 
to the PRINCIPAL, or toone of the undersigned 


A. H, WorrHineton, B.A., 
- 1, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. 


Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
12, Glenloch-road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.—for particulars apply to Hon, 
Sec., LivERPOoL LApIgs’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 
Liverpool. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


— 


{t is requested that notice of any altcration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.6.—The mame of the Minister of the Church 
is in atl cases inserted, unless iastructioas 
sre received to the coatrary by Thursday 
mornisg before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, September 8. 
LONOGN. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-stree! Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Pracorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 1] and 7, Rey. G. Mauricr HLLIOTT, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, illesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WEsToN, 
D.D. 

Wssex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. AnrHuR 8. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
Mr. H. G.. CHancenior, M.-P; ; 
Supply. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. Sraniny 
Mossop ; 6.30, Mr. F. G. BaRRETT-AYREs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRam ListER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. 
DRUMMOND. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Rev. Paut REveRE FROTHINGHAM, of 
Boston, ' U.S.A.; 7:0; Bev; A: O. 8. 
McCotr, of Melbourne, Australia. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 7, Rev. PAuL FROTHINGHAM. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. Man- 
FORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pops. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. 
A. PEARSON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Chureh, Ormond - road. 
11.15, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. F. W. Ross. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
J. LIonEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. 
ARTHUR PEARSON; 6.30, Mr. PmrorvAL 


CHALE, 

Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W. 
Closed. Services will be resumed on 
September 13. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed. 
Services will be resumed on September 13. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. T. van Nuss. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EpGar Dapiyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 
W. Ler, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Deira Evans. - 


1 
6.30, 


The 


%> Me. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 34 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. Doucias Waumstey, B.A. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArrTHouR C. Fox, B.A. 

Brreuincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

Brevinexam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30. 

BLacksurN, Mesting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

BLackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Chureh, Lytbam-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bovsxiy Sarcu. 


BournsMovutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. Prizstrey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

Cuarnam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30. 

CunsrerR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcoxx. 

Dran Row, 10.45. 

leis, and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dovnr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinpureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. RB. V. Hort, B.A., B. Litt. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Ger Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hemina Vauenan; 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Locxrrt. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. J. WAIN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LuicesterR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Ep@ar I. Fripr. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Victor Moopy. 

LisoaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. Parry. 
Livpreoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

Liverroot, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. H. CrooxkER. 

Liverpeoon, Ulliet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. R. F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpczErs, B.A. 

Marstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30. 

MaNncHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. H. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancHssterR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. H. JoHnson. 

Manouerster,~ Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit Frower, M.A. 

Manousxster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. SEALEY. 

Newoastun-on-Tynn, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hart, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Prof. Ph. Moors, B.A. 

PortsmMovutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rov. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CG. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmouts, Old Meoting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

Soutuprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEvuin, B.A. 

SourHamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

ToUNBRIDGH Wetts, Dupriny Instirurs. 
Closed. Services resumed October 4. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rov. C. Ropmr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspmn Baturorras. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakofield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Hargis, M.A, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srnenareeg, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.20 p.m. 


11 and 


MARRIAGE. 


SELLENS—JEFFERSON.—On September 2, at 
Adrian-street Unitarian Church, Dover, by 
the Rev. C. A. Ginever, M.A., Francis 
Charles Sellens, of Wandsworth, eldest son 
of Alderman and Mrs. Sellens, of St. 
Michael’s, Park-avenue, Dover, to Gertrude 
Annie Jefferson, niece and adopted daughter 
of Courcillor Edward Chitty, J.P., and 
phe. Chitty, of Sonnenberg, Castle-avenue, 

over. 


Situations 


S VACANT AND WANTED. 
— > 


a AGEO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 

and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.— Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W g 


UTCH = Certificated TEACHER, 
French, English, Mathematics, plain 
needlework, seeks post, Governess or Com- 
panion.—Miss Brresms, 8, Egerton-road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


RS. GUTHRIE SCOTT, of 25, 

Weymouth-avenue, S. Haling (Unitarian), 
having small Kindergarten, desires young child — 
es up and educate with her own two 
children. 5 


feet? BORCE RES Ae Chaperone, 
or Companion.— Post required by a 
thoroughly experienced, middle-aged Lady. 
Experienced in sickness.—Address, A. R. T., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We have come many steps nearer to 
the grim realities of war this week, and 
with the spectre of death in our homes 
and the cry of outraged Belgium in our 
ears the spirit of our people has risen. 
Recruiting has increased rapidly. Our 
mothers are giving their sons, and they 
will go on doing it till their hearths are 
bare. We have faced the situation with 
grim determination, and whatever happens 
we do not mean to be panic stricken or 
dismayed. The best military opinion seems 
to be that it will be a long war. So be it. 
We are prepared. Faith in the good 
cause has more staying power than brute 
strength and vulgar boastfulness. And 
the good cause must triumph, if all of us, 
thinking nothing of ourselves, serve it 
worthily. 

a 

Out of the mass of diplomatic corre- 
spondence and public discussion a few 
things are emerging into prominence and 
asserting themselves triumphantly in the 
public conscience. Fewer people ask now 
what the war is about. It is not the 
old jingo cry, ‘‘ My country right or 
wrong,’’ which has silenced the protest of 
the peacemaker, it is moral passion which 
has captured our hearts, and is sweeping 
us along in a common movenient of effort 
and sacrifice. We are fighting for the 
rights of small nationalities and the 
sacred obligations of the pledged word. 
We are also fighting for the existence of 
Christian civilisation against one of the 
most terrible forms of materialism which 
the world has ever seen. Let us look the 
matter straight in the face apart from 
all the bigh- ‘sounding phraseg with which 


Prussian ‘thetoric tries to conceal the 
monstrous wickedness of Prussian polley, | 


It is the ambition of Germany to subdue the 
world, and the only public morality it 
respects is that of the mailed fist, striking 
how and where it will. That godless 
ambition must be brought down to the 
dust, if there is ever to be peace or happi- 
ness in the world. 
alee: * 


THE recommendation about the need of 
public speech which we made last week 
was already being acted on when we wrote. 
The Prime Minister has agreed to speak 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
and the speech at the Guildhall will have 
been delivered before these words reach 
our readers. This will be the beginning 
of an organised campaign in which many 
of the ablest speakers in the country 
will take part. A section of the press has 
commended this admirable movement 
chiefly as an aid to recruiting, but that is 
only one aspect of its usefulness. It will 
help to keep public opinion keen and in- 
telligent, and it will present our policy to 
the world with the dignity which befits 
a great cause. These are both moral 
factors of incalculable importance in a 
long contest. 

eS 

PossiBty there are still some quiet 
people among our readers who detect an 
unpleasing note of exaggeration in some 
of the things which we have felt it our duty 
to write lately. If it is so we are not 
surprised, for the horror of the situation 
has come upon us so suddenly that we 
find ourselves constantly slipping back 
into familiar habits of thought and feeling. 
‘““The mischief with nearly all of us,’’ 
Mr. Arnold Bennett writes in the Daily 
News, “is that we do not grasp the signifi- 
cance of our destiny. We read history 
and of events magnificent and terrible, 
but our souls are not large enough to 
understand that fate has singled us ont, 
this yery generation of ours, to figure in 


before.’ 


| 


| ideals. 


‘“‘ Ler us sit down and read history,” 
Mr. Bennett continues. “ Read the most 
terrific pages of history. Read of Cesar, 
of Attila, of Napoleon. Get our souls full 
of those pages. Comprehend the sub- 
himity of their upheavals. And then 
force ourselves to realise that the page 

now being written transcends them all in 
horror and importance. We cannot realise 
it... . But we must. And the sooner 
the poner This thing has happened fo 
us. The realisation should induce a 
solemn state of mind, for which there is 
no word except the word religious. It 
should stir not only the minor religious 
virtues of faith, obedience, fortitude, and 
helpfulness, but the final religious virtue 
of carelessness about self. Comforts, con- 
veniences, rewards, justice, even life— 
what are they when the loss of them is 
calmly risked ? We may or may not see 
the end of this thing. The old ideal may 
or may not be as moribund as we had 
supposed. What matter? We shall have 
lived in an age unparalleled ; and human 
dignity remains. Some, I admit, are 
pessimistic concerning the result—not the 
result to Britain of Britain’s pugnacity, 
but the vast result of the struggle between 
Of course, commonsense, energy, 
steadfastness, the informed consciousness 
of right, may fail. Nobody who wishes 
to think so can be prevented from thinking 
so. Personally, I do not think so. I am 
on the side of the far future, and the 
far future is always right—till in its turn 
jt slips into the past.’’ 

* * * 

Last week we repeated our warning 
against too ready acceptance of stories of 
atrocities. Meanwhile terrible facts have 
accumulated, and the Belgian Government 
has taken steps to call public attention 
to the hideous story of outrage and wrong, 
The most damning fact of all is the 
cynical defence of the policy of outrage 


which has heen issued by the German 
history a& no gonevation ever figured | 


Goverament. It is all put down to the 
eredit of military necessities, We are 
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asked to believe that the great German 
army needs the weapons of terror, pillage, 
and pitiless cruelty in order to defend 
itself against the civil population of Bel- 
gium Here are the exact words ;— 

‘* The only means of preventing surprise 
attacks from the civil population has been 
to interfere with unrelenting severity and 
to create examples which, by their fright- 
fulness, would be a warning to the whole 
country. The increased war contribution 
levied on the province of Liége has also 
‘had an excellent effect.’’ 

In view of this confession of policy we 
can no longer hesitate to accept many acts 
of hideous barbarism as literally true. 
We know what that word “‘ frightfulness ’’ 
means. It is a synonym for the opening 
of the floodgates of hell against the help- 
less peasantry of Belgium. 

PrRuArs not more horrible in its details 
than many other things which have occurred, 
but more staggering to the imagination, has 
been the sack of Louvain by the German 
troops. Of course, the usual official excuse 
has been forthcoming—it was all the fault 
of the misguided inhabitants. But no 
excuse is possible. It will remain stamped 
upon the imagination of mankind as an 
act of unbridled savagery. Much has been 
said about the beauty of the buildings of 
Louvain and its long tradition of culture. 
It seems probable that the University 
buildings and the library with its priceless 
manuscripts have been destroyed, while 
the Germans have done their best to save 
the Hétel de Ville, doubtless for their own 
use at some future date. 

But we agree with Mr. A. J. Dawe, an 
Englishman who, with an equally brave 
companion, Mr. Henry’ Furst, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, was a spectator of the 
destruction of Louvain, that the salvage 
of an ancient building is hardly to be 
mentioned in the same breath as the 
hideous cruelties inflicted upon the help- 
less people. Here are a few sentences 
culled from his description of the scene 
which appeared in the Times on Thursday : 
“Lover as I am of art, I would rather 
that all the artistic masterpieces of this 
world had been destroyed rather than that 
the people of Belgium should have suffered, 
the loss of property, the loss of their men- 
folk, and the terrible shooting, looting, 
and burning that I have seen. The 
Germans have saved the Hétel de Ville. 
That is a small point. Let English people 
who sit safely on their island and talk of 
the. barbaric destruction of works of art 
think less of the works of art and more of 
the human life that has been ruthlessly 
destroyed. ... ‘he city was a mass of 
flames, destruction, and death. Dead men, 
many horribly burned, lay around us. 
Human decency and pity prevent one from 
giving a detailed description of the forms 
of death we saw around ws, , 
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houses were every moment falling into the 
roads ; shooting was still going on. The 
dead and dying, burnt and burning, lay on 
all sides. Over some the Germans had 
placed sacks. I saw about half a dozen 
women and children. Jn one street I saw 
two little children walking hand in hand 
over the bodies of the dead men. I have 
no words to describe these things. I hope 
people will not make too much of the saving 
of the Hotel de Ville.” 


* % 6 


For five centuries Louvain has been a 
centre of European culture. Its Univer- 
sity was founded in 1426. By the end 
of the century, to use the words of Canon 
Rashdall, “‘it was perhaps the most 
famous place of education in Kurope.” At 
a later date the historian Justus Lipsius 
drew hundreds of students from far and 
near. In more recent times it has won 
renown. as one of the chief centres of Roman 
Catholic learning. Indeed, by Roman 
Catholics all over the world Louvain was 
a name to be uttered with reverence and 
affection, and nowhere more than in 
Treland. Hundreds of Irishmen were 
trained there for the priesthood. ‘To this 
day there have been bursaries founded in. 
the 18th century for Irish students, and 
the library was singularly rich in Ivish 
manuscripts. This act of ruthless destruc- 
tion, worthy of the worst days of medieval 
brigandage, is thus a blow aimed at the 


heart of some of the world’s deepest 
religious aftections. Its wickedness is 
almost equalled by its stupidity. 

ok ** * 


We have seldom seen anything more 
futile and untimely than the letter which 
a small group of English theologians have 
sent to Professor Harnack in order to 
explain their position and to administer 
a mild rebuke to him for calling England 
a traitor to civilisation. They humbly 
assure him that they have no preference 
for France or Russia over Germany, and 
that their sympathies are in matters of 
the spirit so largely German that nothing 
but the very strongest reasons could ever 
lead them to contemplate the possibility 
of hostile relations between Great Britain 
and Germany. Perhaps a similar letter 
is In preparation for presentation to Pro- 
fessor Kucken.. We have no information, 
but we hope not. Has the professorial 
mind no common sense, no saving salt of 
humour, no insight into the grim facts, 
that it must still waste its time over this 
kind of banal sentimentalism? For a long 
time Professor Harnack has been a favour- 
ite in court circles in Berlin. Have we 
any evidence that he has ever resisted the 
demoralising ideals of Prussian ambition 
or risked anything for the sake of Christian 
freedom and righteousness ? 

* * * 


Sixty or seventy years ago German 


professors by the score would have fought 
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with tongue and pen for liberty from this 
slavery of the spirit, and they would have 
gone to prison gladly rather than keep 


silent. But not now. That is part of — 


the tragedy of the situation. The educated 
classes in Germany have capitulated to 
Cesar. The Universities have lost their 
soul, There is not the slightest use pre- 
tending that it is not so. 
our position quite clear. It is a’ matter 
upon which we claim to have as good a 
right to speak as many others, for we belong 
to the very small group of people in this 


awe 


Let us make — 


country who know something about Ger- © 


man thought at first hand. We have valued 
the German contribution to religion on the 
side of scholarship and speculation and 
intellectual culture, but we have long been 
conscious of its weakness in moral imagina- 
tion and quickening spiritual power. For 
this reason our sympathies in matters of 
the spirit are not largely German. Scholar- 
ship, culture, refined intellectualism are 
of little moment in a moral battle. We 
had better cross the Rubicon and have 
done with it, though we may leave many 
of our friends still hesitating on the other 
side. We take our stand with the plain 
men who knows in his heart that all the 
books which Harnack has ever written, 
and all the philosophy with which Eucken 
has deluged the world, cannot be put in 


the balance against one outraged woman 


or one slaughtered child in the “ necessary ” 
invasion of Belgium. 


* * * 


We read the following words the other 
day in a Church calendar: ‘‘ It has been 
deemed necessary to postpene our Harvest 
Festival, which is usually held on the last 
Sunday of September, for although the 
harvest is abundant in this and other 
countries and we are grateful for such 
a service there are needed cheerful hearts 
and joyful voices, and upon these, with 
war so near our shores, we cannot count.’ 
May we say with all respect that a senti- 
ment of this kind seems to us faithless 
and unworthy. We cannot understand 
the suggestion that we shall not be in the 
mood to assemble in a solemn act of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God. A Harvest 
Festival is not a feast of human merriment 
but a holy offering of praise and prayer 
to the Giver of all good. Moreover, there 
is a special reason why we should enter 
into the joy of harvest this year. We 
have never felt our need so acutely before, 
and there is enough not only for our own 
wants, but also for generous gifts to those 
whose need is far greater than our own. 
Will it be proposed later on that we 
should suspend our services on Christmas 
Day because we are in no mood to celebrate 
the coming of the Prince of Peace? May 
we suggest a little quiet meditation. upon 
the words, ‘‘J will bless the Lord at all 
times ; his 
my mouth.” 


> ars 


praise shall continually be in — 
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THE MORAL ULTIMATUM. 


eae 


THERE are still many people in the 

: country who are against war on any terms. 
The only opposition which they can offer 
even to an army threatening to invade 
e their country and devastate their homes 
is the sword of the spirit. This is not 

weakness or sentimentalism on their part, 

but the heroism of tried conviction in face 

: of desperate odds. We have deep respect 
z for the position, though we cannot accept 
it. We know what it is costing them to 
It is a 
daily martyrdom, an unceasing prayer 
that through the shrinking of the flesh, 
in some moment of danger or fear, they 
not be unfaithful to the 
conviction of their souls. 


- maintain it at the present time. 


may inmost 
They would not 
strike a blow even to defend themselves 
from death. That is a courage as sublime 
as anything which the most splendid 


stories of battle can show. But if these 


people cannot take sides, as many of us- 


have felt ourselves forced to take sides, 
even to the extent of pressing on the 
work of the recruiting sergeant and giving 
our sons to the war, they are one with us 
in recognising that the issue before us is 
one of life and death between two principles, 
and we must choose be the consequences 
what they may. 

We can most of us look back to a time 
—was it really only a few weeks ago ?— 
when an attitude of intellectual indifierence 


among rival moral systems seemed almost 


inseparable from the tolerance of good 
breeding. One man upheld old fashioned 
Christianity, another worshipped at the 
shrine of a rejuvenated paganism, while 
a third proclaimed Niprzscus as the pro- 
phet of the new age. What did it matter ? 
Let them all join in friendly argument or 
confute one another in the pages of the 
reviews. The only unpardonable folly 
was to refuse to keep an open mind or to 
believe that there is anything fixed and 
final in the pleasant variety entertainment 
which we call the world. To such a 
mood all sternness is unpleasant, the 
words of swift challenge which fiash upon 
us from the Bible seem unreal, and moral 
indignation is a little brutal and unkind. 
Suddenly we have been confronted by a 
moral ultimatum. ‘‘ Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve ’’ has sounded as 
clearly for us as ever it did for the Israelites 
ofold. All our fine-spun theories have been 
_ blown to pieces like spiders’ webs in a gale. 
The latest novelty in morals has ceased to 


throned ; 
treasure in his heart; and he gives him- 


to the security of English life. His only 


glitter and beguile as the storm cloud 
has swept over the land. We 
that the days of pleasant dreaming are 
over and are little likely to return while 
we live on this earth. Quietly, with the 
confidence of strong men, we must take 


know 


our side not simply for to-day and to- 
morrow, but for ever. 


For morality is not 


calculating opportunism but loyalty which 
exacts no terms save permission to serve 
the good cause to the end. And loyalty 


of this kind means separation from every- 


thing which is hostile to it, intolerance of 


everything which weakens or thwarts it, 
a cleavage which cuts down to the founda- 


tions of hfe. A Christian is not a man who 


speculates about the nature of the good. 


He has seen goodness suffering and en- 
he possesses it as an eternal 


self freely to its service, not caring what 


the consequences may be, as a soldier 
goes forth to die for his country. 

In a striking book on Germany and 
England by the late Professor Crama— 
a book as enlightening in its description 
of the forces at work in Germany as it is 
unpleasant in its contempt for the author’s 
own countrymen—NapoLEeon and CHRIst 
are described as the two spirit-forces which 
are contending for men’s allegiance in 
modern Europe. 

‘“ This confiict,’’ Professor CRAMB 
writes, ‘“ between Curist and NAPOLEON 
for the mastery over the minds of men 
is the most significant spiritual phenome- 
non of the twentieth century. .. . But 
it is in Germany alone that as yet 
Napoleonism has acquired something 
of the clearness and consistency of a 
formulated creed, above all in Berlin 
and in the cities and towns that come 
most within the influence of Berlin. 
... Young Germany, the Germany of 
to-day, in the writings of TREITSCHKE, 
studies Napoleonism, illumining politics 
with an austere and uplifting grandeur. 
In the writings of NretzscuEe and of 
the followers of Nrerzscun they study 
the same Napoleonism transforming the 
principles of everyday life, breathing 
a new spirit into ethics, transfiguring the 
tedious, half-hypocritical morality of an 
earlier generation. . . . Corsica, in a 
word, has conquered Galilee.’’ 

To the author of this book the position 
described was apparently almost wholly 
admirable, though he admitted that it 
was animated by venomous jealousy of 
England and presented a terrible menace 


cure for it was that we in turn should 


abandon Curist for 
through his eloquent pages he stumbles 
along, a blind leader of the blind, without 
even a passing tribute to the spiritual 


Napouteon. All 


forces of honour and mercy and inflexible 
justice which mould the life of peoples. 


This is the sort of thing which has cursed 
German diplomacy with stupidity. Here 


is the source of the moral antagonisms 
which are written large over the diplomatic 


correspondence which preceded the war. 


Here too, we must confess with sad and ~ 
aching hearts, is the national apostasy 


‘which has led directly to the violation of 


treaties, the blood-stained fields of Belgium, 
the burning of Louvain, and all the name- 
less horrors of the cruel lust for power which 
will stain the name of Germany and 
sterilise its nobler qualities to the third 
and fourth generation, 

In England we have played with these 
Small 
translations of NrmrzscuEe and, slobbered 


things. coteries have welcomed 


over him as their new prophet. Young 
men of capacious ignorance have talked 
about the Will to Power. 
thinkers have tried to interpret N1ETzsCHE 
and his school of thought to the English 


A few serious 


mind. But the whole thing has not really 
It has been at best a fit 
of midsummer madness, and now we are 


broad awake. 


touched us. 


We know in what we have 
believed, and we mean to abide by it 
come what may and cost what it will. 
There is no lust for power in our blood ; 
there is no dark jealousy of our neighbours 
in our hearts; but honour and justice and 
the sacredness of the plighted word and 
the protection of the defenceless and the 
weak—these are things which we value 
more than life itself ; and to these things 
we mean to be faithful with the stern 
and unflinching intolerance of conscience. 
If any man says that he does not feel 
in this way we are not going to pay him 
the feeble compliment of a pretended 
tolerance. Tolerance ranges over the wide 
area of things which are indifferent, about 
which it is lawful to keep an open mind. 
It has nothing to do with the ultimate 
things of the soul, when we are face to 
face with swift issues of life and death, of 
good and evil. 

And let us not deceive ourselves that 
we can escape paying the price of. our 
Christian allegiance to the uttermost 
farthing. It is no time for sentimental 
dreams about happy German friendships 
and everything being as it was: before 
when the war is over. Nothing will be 
Between our bright 
memories of German life there rises the 


the same as before. 
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terrible spectre of Louvain in ashes. ‘The 
heart of Germany has to be purged of 
that and of many another ghastly offering 
to the MoLoca of Prussian valour before 
we can feel as we did before, and the 
time that most of us have still to live 
will be all too short for the accomplish- 
ment of that work. This is not a matter 
of our own choice. It is laid upon us by 
the inexorable demands of righteousness. 
Perhaps our Christianity has lingered too 
Jong in the green pastures of the beati- 
tudes. Now it bids us walk through the 
terrors of the dark valley. ‘‘ He that 
loveth tather or mother more than me 
‘“T came not to 
It is not for 


is not worthy of me.’’ 
bring peace but a sword.”’ 
us to appoint the terms of our service 
or to measure the sacrifices which we 
are willing to bring. We shall have to 
lay sore hearts and broken friendships 
and our dearest affections upon the altar 
of Gop before this war is over. Let us do 
it with the courage of men who have 
defied NapoLeon because they believe in 
Jesus CHRIST. 


Good Thoughts tor Evil 
Times. 
she 
E that loveth his life shall lose it; 
and he that hateth his life in this 


world shall keep it unto life eternal.’’— 
John xu. 25. 


THE young man who composedly 
perilled his life and lost it has done ex- 
ceedingly well for himself without doubt. 
He who never perilled his life, but 
retains it to old age in riches and ease, has 
probably achieved nothing for himself 


worth mentioning.—WaLt WHITMAN. 


FourscorE and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived, and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
_ net on a great battle-field of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 


secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living 
rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us ; that from 
these honoured dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion ; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, 


under God, shall have a new birth of 


freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
(Address at the Dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg.) 


Dear Mapam,—I have been shown in 
the files of the War Department a statement 
of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts 
that you are the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the field of battle. 
I feel how weak and fruitless must be any 
words of mine which should attempt to 
beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from 
tendering to you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the Republic 
they died to save. 
Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish 


I pray that our 


of your bereavement, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours 
to. have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom.—Yours very sincerely 


and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


(A Letter to Mrs. Bizley, of Boston, 
November 21, 1864.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND LUXURY. 


In one form or another an ineradicable 
instinct has prompted Christians in all 
times to free themselves from luxurious 
and self-indulgent ways of living; to 
walk as disciples of him who ‘‘ had not 
where to lay his head’’; to lay aside, 
not only every sin, but every weight, 
that so they may run the race set before 
them, not as beating the air, but as those 
that strive for the victory. It is, indeed, 
not easy to define the precise kind or 
amount of luxury which is compatible 
with Christian simplicity; or, rather, it 


must of necessity vary. But the principle 


is, I think, clear. In life, as in art, what- 
ever does not help, hinders. All that ig 
superfluous to the main object of life 
must be cleared away, if that object is to 
be fully attained. In all kinds of effort, 
whether moral, intellectual, or physical, 
the essential condition of vigour is a 
severe pruning away of redundance. Is 
it likely that the highest life, the life of 
the Christian body, can be carried on 
upon easier terms ? . 
Carotine Emeia STEPHEN. 


ORD our God, great, eternal, wonderful 
in glory, who art the life of all, the 


help of those that flee unto thee, the 


hope of those who cry unto thee; cleanse 
us from our sins, secret and open, and 
from every thought displeasing to thy 
goodness, that with a pure heart and a 
clear soul, with perfect love and calm 
hope, we may venture confidently and 


fearlessly to pray unto thee. Amen, 


¢) GOD, the protector of all who put — 


their trust in thee: we pray for the 
good estate of this our beloved land, that 
it may please thee to preserve to us the 
blessings of freedom and good will. Unite 
in mutual understanding men of alien race 
and faith ; revive in all hearts a spirit of 
devotion to the public good, that strife 
and tumult may be appeased and justico 
and truth be exalted. Enable us and all 
thy people faithfully to discharge the 
duties of our different spheres, that so the 
kingdom of brotherhood and peace may 
be hastened upon the earth, and thy will 
be done even as it is done in heaven. 
Amen. 

———_——. 


ENGLISH TOURISTS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


A WEEK when the civilisation of Europe 
was plunged into the burning fiery furnace 
found many British tourists scattered 
over all parts of Switzerland, not merely 
in the better-known resorts but in out- 
lying villages hard by the snow line. 
Many of us who had gone off, picolet in 


hand, at three or four a.m., learnt on our 


return one evening that the order for 
partial mobilisation of the Swiss army 
had been issued, and that French, German, 
Austrian, and other subjects of military 
age must return to their native lands to 
join the colours. At many hotels the 
staff, from the proprietor to the portier, 
had to leave at once, and the establish- 
ments to be closed in consequence. As 
the alarm spread, and the Federal Govern- 


ment was in dread that Swiss territory 
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might be violated, the order for complete 
mobilisation of the Swiss army was issued. 
In the tiny village where I happened to 
be staying the church bells were rung, 
and the proclamation made in the presence 
of all the assembled villagers and of the 
foreign tourists who had hastily gathered 
together at the signal. The tiny Catholic 
church wa; filled at first mass at 5.30 
the next morning with soldiers who par- 
took of communion ere they departed to 
take up arms in defence of the neutrality 
of their republic, which, for six centuries, 
has stubbornly defended its inviolability. 
All foreign tourists, English excepted, 
departed as soon as the news of war came. 
The latter in most cases remained, especi- 
ally as the British Minister at Berne 
issued specific instructions to British 
subjects to stay where they were until 
arrangements for their return to England 
could be made. Those who in obedience 
to this advice prolonged their stay had a 
period of waiting—five weeks—which 
tried the patience and steadiness of most. 
For a few days a fairly regular service of 
letters and newspapers was obtainable, 
but gradually communication with the 


outside world was restricted, and later- 


almost cut off. Letters from England 
ceased. Telegrams, which everybody 
wished to send home, were only accepted 
at the owner’s risk and at three times 
the ordinary rates. Hven on these con- 
ditions they were often refused. Later 
still, telephonic communication from town 
to town was cut off except for military 
purposes. As a result, the air was full 
of the wildest rumours, only too often 
believed, even by British subjects who 
have the reputation of being level-headed 
in times of danger and difficulty. Those 
who were able to make their way to 
larger centres from the mountain villages 
—and for many this was out of the ques- 
tion, aS paper money of any kind could 
not be realised, and even English gold 
and £5 Bank of England notes were 
refused—if their own experiences were 
rather humdrum, met other foreigners 
who had been driven across the German 
or Austrian frontiers, often with insult and 
brutality. Terror-stricken or woe-begone 
faces one saw in plenty. Perhaps it was 
a Swiss pensionnat, containing many 
foreign pupils—German, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, Russian—who were taking tearful 
leave of each other, and going back to find 
that their male relatives had gone off to 
fight the relatives of their girl friends. 
A Russian who had been in Austria, and 
been twice imprisoned and cruelly mal- 
treated on his journey towards Switzerland, 
went mad and rushed round a Swiss 
waiting room asking someone to put him 
out of his misery. Another Russian with 
whom I conversed, who also had endured 
the grossest brutality, and who had lost 
his all, said that God had brought this 
scourge upon the nations to punish them 
for their materialism. A Finnish lady 
who came in tears to the British Legation 
at Berne, after being cruelly refused a 
passport by the Russian Consul, begged 
to be allowed to go to England, in the 
hope of being able to make her way thence 
to join her husband and family in Finland. 
England had always been friendly to 
Finland, and if she could only touch 
English soil, some friend, she was sure, 
would be found to help her. Meantime, 
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tales such as these served but to stiffen 
the Swiss determination to preserve their 
borders inviolate, and sometimes, as one 
looked to the hills at night near the 
frontier, one saw rows of twinkling electric 
lights which showed that the mountains 
on which they were to be found were 


mined and that guns in electric com-. 


munication with each other were ready 
to belch forth resistance to any possible 
invader. 

Soon after the declaration of war, it 
became clear from every point of view 
that if the British subjects were to be got 
back to England in safety, some form of 
machinery to meet the exceptional circum- 
stances would have to be devised. An 
organisation for the repatriation of duly 
accredited British subjects who desired 
to make their way to England was started 
at Berne, working with the authority 
of the resident British Minister. The 
British Consuls and Vice-Consuls of 
Switzerland, who had hitherto been work- 
ing more or less independently, were in- 
structed to act in co-operation with this 
organisation, which was manned entirely 
by volunteers. Some of these had been 
at various British Legations in Germany. 
Several came from Munich, which forgot 
its traditional bonhomie and behaved as 
brutally as the Prussians, whom it has 
so often laughed at, and whom, at bottom, 
it so cordially hates. It was necessary 
first of all to find out the exact number— 
no light matter under the circumstances 
—of those who wished to be repatriated, 
to make with the Swiss and French 
military authorities all the complicated 
arrangements necessary to advance money 
or secure credit, to work out numerous 
details with regard to luggage, railway 
tickets, and a thousand and one other 
things difficult enough under normal 
circumstances, but infinitely more so in 
a state of war. For weeks the office of 
the organisers was beset either by per- 
sonal calls, or by telegraphic or telephonic 
messages when internal communications 
had been restored in Switzerland. And 
as the days of weary waiting mounted up 
it was obvious that many of those com- 
pulsorily detained were quite unstrung. 

Others, more level-headed or under 
steadier guidance—for the whole number 
of tourists were grouped under leaders— 
offered their services to the President of 
the local commune to help with the 
harvest, to carry down milk from the 
hills, or do any other useful work required 
of them. In one party known to me the 
women, in order to relieve the hotel staff, 
helped with the household work, did 
washing for t.eir party, being assisted in 
this operation by such of the men members 
as were not required by the commune. 
Provisions ran low in some cases, and, of 
course, all luxuries ceased. But those 
for whom the rations of a mountain 
village hotel were rather meagre supple- 
mented them with bilberries, which could 
be gathered in profusion at the expenditure 
of half an hour’s walk. During the tedious 
days and weeks of waiting the kindness 
and sympathy of the Swiss, for whom 
the outbreak of war has been a staggering 
financial disaster, was boundless. The 
proprietor of a hotel in a mountain village 
which had been booked by a British 
society for the whole season, and who was 
paid by fortnightly cheques on an English 


bank, had not been able to realise any 
of thes: in cash from his own local bank, 
which had temporarily suspended payment. 
Two days before the departure of more 
than-£0 members of this society at the 
word of command from Berne his bank 
remitted him some money. His first 
act was to offer to advance to his English 
guests as much hard casi as they would 
require for their journey home. Needless 
to say, all of these will uphold Swiss 
neutrality and independence for the rest 
of their lives. 

The Berne committee for convenience 
arranged that the British subjects should 
be drafted off by districts, except in the 
case of army and navy men and officials 
of Government departments, who natur- 
ally were sent off in the first special train. 
Places were reserved for each group 
under its own leaders. At Geneva, where 
we entered the train for Paris, the same 
order was observed. Each passenger, on 
presentation of a ticket, obtained from 
his local committee, received another 
entitling him to a numbered and reserved 
place, which he was able to keep all the 
way to Paris. The change was accom- 
plished in about half an hour, a remarkable 
fact when it is remembered that each train 
carried from 800 to 1,000 passengers. 
At the French frontier, where we expected 
a good deal of vigilance about dutiable 
articles and the presentation of passports, 
we had little trouble. True, 2 number of 
lynx-eyed officials entered each compart- 
ment to inquire if we had any Germans 
stowed away under the seats or in the 
one piece of luggage allowed to each 
passenger, but the presentation of a 
collective passpoit specially viséed by the 
French Minister at Berne, and of a cour- 
ier’s pass from the British Ministry, acted 
like magic, and we sped swiftly on our 
journey, bearing the fervent good wishes 
of the- frontier officials. All the way 
along even the workers in th: fields, 
mostl« women, seemed to be aware that 
a train of British subjects was passing 
by, and we were constantly greeted with 
cries of “ Vive l’Angleterre ! bas les 
Allemagnes.”” Even from the window of 
a moving train one could see the tense, 
eager look of those who felt that they were 
fighting for life and death, but that we 
were members of a race whose staunch 
aid was to make victory secure for them. 
At Lyons a special demonstration had 
been arranged, and cheers greeted us all 
the way through the outskirts of the town 
to the central station, where we stopped 
for an hour for refreshments. Young 
girls came forward to bedeck us with 
tricolours and then glided away ere we 
had time to say thanks. Boy scouts came 
to offer their help or to write their names 
on postcards for lady passengers; some- 
times varying the watchword ‘“‘ Vive 
VAngleterre’’ (with all the gallantry of 
their race) into “ Vivent les Anglaises !’ 
After many exchanges of La Marseillaise 
and God Save the King, sung with un- 
forgettable enthusiasm, we left Lyons 
at 7 p.m. imid resounding cheers and 
waving of French and British flags. During 
the night many trains of wounded soldiers 
passed us, and most of us had our first 
sobering glimpse of the horrors of war. 
We had several opportunities of talking 
to the wounded at places where we stopped. 
Some spoke of having been eleven days 


in the trenches, others of the horrible and 
sometimes unnameable cruelty of the 
termans. We saw a few German prisoners, 
amongst them a nephew of the Kaiser. 
Many of the ladies obtained buttons or 
other souvenirs from the wounded French 
recruits ; the men could shake hands and 
look what their imperfect French did not 
enable them to say. Murderous assaults 
on the French language, amounting almost 
to a casus belli, were made from the 
British train so long as we were on French 
soil, but comrades in arms can understand 
each other without such a poor, imperfect 
medium as speech; and grammar in 
these stirring times becomes a mere 
irrelevance. At Paris, where we stayed 
another hour, we had more singing and 
cheering, less enthusiastic than at Lyons, 
as Paris was not the crowded Paris we 
had known, and the British were tired. 
But tea, and, more welcome still, English 
newspapers, or at least newspapers in 
English, had a reviving efiect. What a 
curious sensation, after being shut off 
from newspapers for five weeks, to read 
one on the same day of issue. So long as 
daylight remained cheering and waving of 
flags marked the journey to Dieppe. 
Sometimes we stopped in small stations 
opposite to trains of soldiers so near to 
ours that they were able to shake hands 
with us. At Dieppe we went on board 
to pass the night before setting off for 
Folkestone. Only a small number were 
able to get berths, but the others disposed 
themselves cheerfully along the decks or 
took advantage of odd corners. Two 
ladies, finding a motor car on board, glee- 
fully tucked themselves away in it and 
spent one of the most restful nights of 
their lives. Under a cloudless sky, a 
perfect passage (with not a sign of a war 
vessel anywhere) brought us speedily 
to Folkestone Harbour, which we entered 
singing the National’ Anthem and the 
Doxology. After the Customs formalities, 
a little more stringent than usual this time, 
we made at express speed for Charing 
Cross, to be met by crowds of anxious 
relatives in search of us, or of other people 
who had been interned. 


R. P. FARLey. 
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expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
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THE WAR. 


Sir,—Looking over the summer sea I 
am in the midst of nature’s calm beauty, 
and yet I can almost hear, in spirit, the 
booming of the guns and see the awful 
scenes of carnage, where brave Englishmen 
are laying down their lives for their dear 
native land. As I wake anew to the 
thought of it each morning, it comes. to 
me with fresh horror. The very love- 
liness of the view that greets my eyes 
makes the contrast the greater. In this 
twentieth century of the religion of the 


this Christian Europe, east and west and 
south and north, is one vast Armageddon, 
the nations throughout its length and 
breadth locked in fratricidal strife. What 
a commentary on our Christianity. What 
have we to say to it? In Tennyson’s 
words : 

Behold we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 


We need that trust in God as we never 
did in our lives in the presence of the 
blow alike to Christianity and to Civilisa- 
tion that staggers us. We need to rest 
in our heavenly Father’s arms, finding in 
Him a strength not our own, bracing up 
our souls to be ready to bear any cross 
that may be laid upon us. Does not this 
great tragedy awake us from our spiritual 
slumber, and rebuke our love of relaxation, 
our money-making, our self-satisfaction, 
our worldliness, our narrow aims ? Don’t 
we hear the call of God to be, all of us, 
like our brave soldiers, laying down our 
lives in service of our dear native land, 
if not on the battle field yet offering them 
a living sacrifice, doing our very utmost 
to relieve the distress and the suffering 
of this vast calamity ? I am a life-long 
Christian minister, a man of peace, of 
brotherhood and: good-will to all; I hate 
war. I loathe it with a nation of one 
blood with ourselves like Germany, knit 
to us by many close ties, in religion, in 
literature, in science, in art, in music, in 
commerce. I prayed God that we might 
be saved from this fraternal strife with all 
my soul. But now that it has come upon 
us we are fighting for our very lives, for 
our hearths and our homes, for our national 
existence, and at this moment all that we 
hold dear is at stake. With no quarrel 
with the German people but with the 
military autocracy that is in danger of 
strangling Europe, amid deeds that make 
our blood boil as we picture the burning 
homes and the slaughtered women and 
children, we must summon all the might 
of our manhood and our womanhood to 
defend ourselves from it. If we have been 
too prosperous, if worldly wealth has been 
our chief pursuit, ours is a rude awaken- 
ing, and it may be that we shall be saved 
yet so as by fire. Our nation, please God, 
will come out of this great trial purged 
and purified in a patriotism that will 
merge self in the nation’s cause, with no 
vindictiveness against our German brothers, 
but with a courage that never faints or 
fails in maintaining our national life and 
liberty.—Yours, &c., 
H. Enrizitp Dowson. 
Trearddur Bay, near Holyhead, 
August 31, 1914. 
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IS GOD WITH US IN WAR? 


Sir,—I stood recently on the lofty cliffs 
of a south country seaside town looking 
out to sea. It was night time, and away 
to the left flashed the intermittent red 
gleam of the Needles lighthouse. This, in 
the calm, starlit night, was the sign of 
peace. For that light burns every night 
of every week through all the years to 
guide ships of all nations past the dan- 
gerous rocks of the Isle of Wight into the 


of human bungling ; 
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safe waters of the Solent, leading to the “nae 


harbour of Southampton. But as the 
eye followed the course of the Solent it 
was arrested by the vivid flare of search- 
lights; some stationary, casting their 
brilliant light all round, but one flashing 
now out to sea, now over land, like some 


huge luminous eye ceaselessly watching 


This, in that same calm starlit night, was 
the sign of war. 
were searching far out on sea and land 
for the least indication of the approach 
of danger. An occasional boom of a gun 
sounded weirdly through the stillness of 
the night—a signal probably to some 
approaching vessel to he by till proof had | 
been given that it was a friend, not foe. 
The same searching scrutiny is being made 
every night all round our coasts, for we are 
at war. E 


Looking upward into the splendid — 
mystery of the starlit sky, and then down- 


ward upon these flashing signs of human 
war, led me to searching questions. In 
all this majestic universe, framed in its 
manifold, magnificent harmony, what vio- 
lation of cosmic law has led to the frightful 
disturbance of the harmony of this fraction 
of the universe? Where is that over- . 
ruling Power of Love whom we worship 
as God? What part have we in It, or It 
in us? We have believed God with us 
in the days of peace and friendship; we 
have hailed His inspiration in the progress 
of science and culture, His power in the 
unfolding of nature, His love in the fellow- 
ship of family life. But now that nations 
have declared their intention of plunging 
into organised international slaughter, 
where is God? Glibly enough is His name 
upon the tongues of the governors of the 
conflicting peoples; it is God who will 
give victory to the German arms, to the 
French, the Russian, the British, the 
Austrian. 


Have we not yet learned that God is 
not with usin war? The mismanagement 
of European affairs which has led to the 
chastly appeal to the sword is a matter 
and if man can find 
no way out save by the hacking of the 
sword, let him at least refrain from appeal- 
ing to the Deity. If we were striving to 
solve differences by mutual understanding, 
if we were using the weapons of generosity 
and love, our appeals to God would be ~ 
prayers. To invoke the Deity to aid us 
in the slaughter of men is not prayer, but 
blasphemy. If necessity compels us to 
slaughter men, let us do our dreadful work 
without sullying the fair name of Love. 


Maybe we shall find Him in the end— 
all of us-who now feel compelled to tum 
our backs upon Him. That we may do so 
let us all strive, even while we plunge into 


the God-absent barbarity of war, to keep _ 


our hearts and minds sensitive to\nobler 
aspirations and hopes than conflict favours. 
Let us watch over the citadels of our 
minds even as the flashlights watch over 
our British ports; to challenge every 


suggestion, every thought that seeks to _ 


enter there. We must admit none but 
friends, no thoughts of bitterness or hatred, 
no vile insinuations, no passion-intoxicat- 
ing suggestions. We will harbour generous 
thoughts of those who are our foes, and 
strive to conquer ourselves and them, 


Kurope and all the world, hy true under-. - 


For those vigilant lights. — 
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standing, generous goodwill, and love. 
Then only will God be with us — Yours, &c., 
J. Cyrin Flower. 
Sale, August 24, 1914. 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY SHRVICE. 

Srtr,—You urge.us to take long views. 
The view I wish to put forward for dis- 
cussion is not “‘long’’ in the sense of 
being ideal. But we must recognise the 
facts of the world as they are, and make 
provisional arrangements. The present 
demonstration of the ‘‘ will to power ’’ 
philosophy compels a revision of political 
opinions. Hitherto, when the real Ger- 
many stood unrevealed, some of us 
viewed with suspicion foreign alliances 
and suggestions for strengthening the 
Army and Navy. We are now con- 
evatulating ourselves that we have Allies, 
and that our Government has been 
steadily preparing—as far as public 
opinion would permit—for this inevitable 
trial. I believe there is a growing con- 
viction that where all stand to lose, all 
should be prepared to defend. At present 
the burden of defence is not equally 
shared. The bulk of our soldiers are 
drawn from the poorest classes. Ii we 
are prepared to stake our national exist- 
ence upon the courage and stamina of 
the poor, we must be equally prepared 
to submit to the consequences. But 
equity and policy point the way to a 
national rather than a voluntary army. 
Compulsion of diferent kinds drives men 
into the Army and Navy. It would be 
horrible to think that mere love of fighting 
fills up the ranks. In war time we must 
condone the action of employers who 
practically force unmarried employees 
to enlist, but in peace time it is not a 
comfortable thought that economic need 
exercises such pressure. We preachers 
are fond of exhorting our people to “‘ play 
the man.’’ {[t seems to me that the 
manly thing is to face this issue squarely 
and support, any arrangement whereby 
the whole nation could be brought into 
line. 

As the champions of international 
morality and the custodians of our own 
free institutions, we ought not to trust 
to the blandishments of the recruiting 
officer and the pressure of economic mis- 


fortunes to provide us with enough men 
Whether we want { 


for ships and barracks. 
it or not, compulsory service is visibly 
drawing nearer. A frank discussion of 
the subject might contribute to the 
adoption of such a form as would 
yield the maximum of efficiency along 
with the minimum of unpleasantness.— 
Yours, &c., 
WALTER SHORT. 
Bootle Free Church, Liverpool, 
Aug. 29, 1914. 
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THE SAFETY OF ENGLISH 
TOURISTS IN GERMANY. 


S1r,—lt may relieve the natural anxiety 


of some of your readers to know that two 


Englishwomen left the Bavarian village of 


Ober-ammergau on Saturday, August 22, 


and reached London safely via ‘Holland 


1 
; on 28th inst. 
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The journey was not easy, 
and in some. parts even dangerous. We 
wish to record that we received courteous 
treatment from German police officials, 
soldiers and hotel proprietors. The Ameri- 
can Consulates in Germany are, needless 
to say, doing everything that can be done 
for British subjects. Their position is 
very difficult. May we add that it is our 
private opinion that in those towns where 
not only British men, but women and 
children are being detained, the principal 
reason for so doing is the difficulty of 
securing the safety of British subjects 
during transit ? T'he village of the Passion 
Play, Ober-ammergau, is known by name 
to usall. During the three weeks in which 
it was impossible to arrange their return, 


‘the Englishwomen in this village received 


every kindness; they walked the country 
roads in comfort, and, had they had the 
heart to do so, could have enjoyed all 
the delights of this beautiful mountain 
valley. The two responsible for this 
letter were unable to pay for their pension, 
yet their landlady offered to lend them the 
equivalent of £5 to £10 for their return 
journey. We feel we have met there 
many who literally interpret the Master’s 
message in their daily lives. May our 
love and confidence in our own country take, 
when the time is due, the form of a striving 
to overthrow the barriers of hate and 
misunderstanding, which will be not the 
least of the legacies of this international 
war.—Yours, &c., 
Vioter Saran Porrer. 
August 31, 1914. 
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THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE AND 
THE WAR. 


Srr,—We are given to understand from 
Tue Inquirer of August 29 that the 
Women’s League is forwarding the policy 
of doing needlework as a means of relieving 
distress caused by the war. I believe I 
am one of a large number of your readers 
who must be disappointed to learn of this 
lead being given from the Central Com- 
mittee, readers who think that what we 
women need at this juncture is not en- 
couragement to sew, but encouragement 
not to sew. If my own small experience 
is not exceptional, there are, at the present 
time, many women sewing who have an 
uneasy feeling that the right thing would 
be not to do so. Of several girls | know 
who have joined a sewing circle simply 
because they were asked and because 
they were more than ready to ‘‘ do some- 
thing,”” one told me that she thought 

‘everybody agreed that it was wrong ee 
another that ‘‘ of course, having started, 
they couldn’t stop’; and another that 
she “‘ hadn’t liked to say anything about 
it. 29 

I have great sympathy with these 
doubters, but is it not a fact that it is 
a finer service to give our pennies, if we 
cannot give our pounds, in furthering | a 
employment, than to give any amount of 
stitches which incidentally make the 
struggle harder for those to whom stitches 
mean a livelihood? One lady suggested 
to me that we should give both employ- 
ment and stitches, and that, it seems, 
is what the League is sciting out to do, 
that is to say, it is acting in twe ways, 
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one of which Seni to increase, and the 
other to decrease employment ; it is paying 
for part of the work. 

May I say that our Highgate branch 
has become responsible for a certain 
amount of work which is being done by 
unemployed seamstresses. The plan has 
met with entire approval, even from 
those who would have enjoyed the sewing 
circle. I fully believe that were the League 
to announce that all sewing undertaken by 
its Committee would be paid for, it would 
receive the enthusiastic support of nearly 
every one of its members.—Yours, &¢., 

Amy WITHALL. 

15, Highbury New Park, N., 

September 1, 1914. 


a 


LETTERS FOR GERMANY. 
Sir,—There may be some among your 
readers who are anxious to communicate 
with relations or friends in Germany or 


Hungary. They will be glad to hear that 
the Dutch and Danish representatives 


of The International Union of Laberal 
Christian Women have offered, their kind 
services to make this possible. Of course 
certain conditions have to be carefully 
observed, and anyone who would like to 
take advantage of such opportunity should 
apply to me for information as to the proper 
method of procedure—Yours, &e., 
HrLen Brooke HERFORD, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Women’s League, Essex Hall, 


Essex-street, W.C., September 2, 1914. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


ON TRIAL. 


THERE must be very few scholars indeed 
who do not know what an examination 
is. If you are at school you are pretty 
sure to know it very well; and even those 
who learn at home probably have their 
“test papers,” or something like that, 
from time fo time. It is rather a trying 
and alarming experience sometimes, when 
you are set down, with all your books 

and notes taken away from you, to write 

“straight out of your head” what you 
can remember in answer to questions — 
which you hae never seen before. You 
have been learning your lessons week 
by week, and thought you knew them 
quite well; but when is comes. to the 
examination—then, sometimes, the know- 
jedge does not seem so secure after all | 
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Well, examinations are not always 
pleasant ; and we inay even have a feeling 
that some of the questions are over- 
severe—or that they are just asking us 
the particular things we didn’t Inow, 
which seems very hard. But on the whole 
we shall all confess, I think, that it is a 
good thing to be examined now and then ; 
it is rather exciting, and spurs us on 
when perhaps we should be slack other- 
wise, and it does really test what we know. 
For you do not know a thing, in the true 
sense, unless you can bring it out of your 
mind, as it were, and show it to someone 
else. A poem is known when we can 
recite it without the book; a rule in 
arithmetic is known when we can show 
how it works with any figures’ that may 
be given to us; and a flower is known 
when we can draw it, or at least describe 
its form and colour and growth, upon just 
hearing its name. 


Of course, we do not want to be always 


undergoing these tests, and there would 
be little time for learning anything fresh 
if examinations came too often. But it 
is well to remember the use of them, 
and perhaps now and then to examine 
ourselves a little, and make sure that our 
learning has really become knowledge— 
the power to give out again, to show to 
others. 

You may be wondering why I have 
started upon this subject; perhaps it 
seems very much out of the way just at 
present, when on the one hand we are 
in a holiday season, and on the other hand 
sreat new thoughts and anxieties and 
troubles are driving the everyday things 
from our minds. But it came into my 
mind the other day that, after all, our 
whole life is very much like a school, 
and this strange, dreadful time we are in 
is just a great examination. We call it a 
time of trial—yes, a time which will iry 
what you and I really know, not of book- 
lessons, but of the great lessons of life 
which we have been learning every day 
since we came into the world. How often 
we have been told that it is best to be 
cheerful, to look on the bright side, and 
not to grumble or complain when things 
go wrong! I expect we should all say 
that we knew that lesson quite well ; 
but are we going to prove, in this great 
examination to-day, that we really do 
know it? We can only prove that, 
remember, by acting upon our knowledge, 
by actually being cheerful and sunny- 
hearted and contented. Perhaps we shall 
have some very hard questions set us 
in this subject, and some strange new 
‘problems’? to work out by this rule ; 
but think how splendid a chance it is to 
show that the lessons of all the past have 
not been wasted ! 

Or, again, you and I have been taught 
again and again that, in Jesus’ words “ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive’’ ; 
that it is not what we get and. enjoy 
for ourselves, but what we give, or share, 
or do to help others, that really makes 
life happy and beautiful. That is a hard 
lesson, and I am afraid there are very 
few of us who, on trial, would be found to 
know it perfectly. But is not this a 
chance to give at any rate the best answer 
we can? In these days, when there is 
so much trouble all around us, we all 
ea do something to help other people, 


-which might prove Giotto’s powers. 
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and we must do it, unless we are to fail 
altogether at this point. Some of us 
can actually give up some of the things 
we have, whether it is money or other 
possessions; most of us can do without 
some of the new enjoyments we should 
like so much; and every single one of 
us can help, as we were told in this column 
a week or two ago, by making a little 
sunshine for somebody else. You see, the 
point is, not what kind of problem is set 
us to answer, but how we answer it— 
whether we are able to use our great 
rule of life when it comes to the point. 

The story is told of Giotto, the great 
Italian painter, that once a messenger was 
sent to him from the Pope, who wished to 
find a worthy artist to decorate his palace 
at Avignon with frescoes. The messenger 
was bidden to ask for specimens of painting 
The 
painter took a brush and a black canvas, 
and, with one sweep from the elbow, he 
drew a perfect circle, and he gave that to 
the messenger as his sample of work. 
The Pope understood, and called Giotto, 
for a princely fee, to do the splendid work 
he wanted. The great artist was able, 
you see, to prove all his knowledge and 
his powers by drawing one very simple 
figure—just an ordinary circle, but it 
was perfect. ‘‘ As round as Giotto’s O ’’ 
passed into a proverb, and a very good 
motto it is for us to-day, reminding us that 
we may put all we know of goodness and 
kindness and love into the least little 
duty that comes our way. Says Ben 
Jonson— : 


In small proportions we just beauties see 
And in short measures life may perfect be’ 


It is well to remember this, because for 
some of us there will only be very ‘‘ short 
measures ’’ to fill, and we may be tempted 
to wish we had some great work that we 
might be doing—how well we could do 
that, we think! But we may be very 
sure that until we can answer the easier 
questions creditably we are not likely to 
be given the more difficult ones. 

So far we have been speaking rather 
as if examinations simply went to prove 
our own knowledge, and to win praise for 
ourselves. But you and I know it is 
not so, at school or in any other place. 
Don’t we work and do our best so that 
our school, and our teachers, and most of 
all our home people, may be glad and 
proud because of us? Why, the very 
best part of doing well is the knowledge 
that they are pleased—just as failure hurts 
most because it hurts them. We feel 
that for the sake of all those who have 
worked for us, and taught us, and loved 


us we must come out of our trial well; we 


must give them pleasure that shall pay 
back, if so it may, a little of all they have 
given to us. And it is the same now, 
in this great trial-time of our lives. Father 
and mother, home, church, guild, Sunday- 
school, day-school, teachers, and friends— 
they are all looking on to see how we shall 
come through. They have tried to give 
us the great lessons of life all these years, 
and now we are to prove ourselves that 
we know them. We are indeed ‘‘ com- 
passed about by a great cloud of witnesses ’’ 
to seo how we run our race-—-some living, 
some gone before, but all seem to be 
watching ua now. And above them all 
watches the great Father, the Teacher of 
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teachers, Who gave us life and love and 
power to learn, Who has taught us every 
day, in ways that we are only now beginning 
to understand, and Who waits to see if 
we shall meet our trial as His scholars 
and children should. 

Det 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


MR. EDWARD CARPENTER ON THE 
BREAK-UP OF EUROPE. 
REPLY TO BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS. 


On the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day, August 29, Mr. Edward Carpenter 
was the recipient of a letter of congratula- 
tion signed by a number of well-known 
workers in the field of literature and social 
reform. The signatories expressed their 
gratitude to Mr. Carpenter for the message 
of fellowship and gladness which has been 
given to all classes of people in England 
and other lands through his books, and 
for the earnestness with which he has called 
them back to the vital facts of Nature; the 
need of simplicity and. calmness, of just 
dealing between man and man, of free and 
equal citizenship, of love, beauty, and 
humanity in our daily life. Mr. Carpen- 
ter sent a delightful and characteristic 
reply, from which we give the following 
extract :— 

‘* At a moment like this when Europe 
is plunged in a monstrous war one naturally 
does not wish to dwell on one’s own aflairs. 
Yet some of us who have worked for thirty 
years or more in connection with the great 
Labour Movement at home and abroad 
may perhaps be excused if we cannot help 
looking on the strange events of the 
last few weeks in a somewhat personal 
light. For those events surely connect 
themselves by a kind of logical fatality 
with that very Labour Movement. They 
seem to point to the break-up all over 
Europe of the old framework of society, and 
(like the Napoleonic wars of a century ago) 
to bear within themselves the seeds of a 
new order of things. 

‘* Insane commercial and capitalistic 
rivalry, the piling up of power in the hands 
of mere speculators and financiers, and the 
actual trading for dividends in the engines 
of death—all these inevitable results of our_ 
present industrial system have now for 
years been leading up to this war; and in 
that sense indeed all the nations concerned 
are responsible for it—Hngland no less 
than the others. But the mad vanity of 
the Prussian military clique, and _ its 
brutal eagerness for imperial expansion 
at all eosts, have precipitated the fatal 
move. The German Government is now 
involved in a conflict which the more 
socialistic section of its population ab- 
solutely detests, and for which its masses 
have little desire or enthusiasm; it is 
alienating from itself the loyalty of the 
warm = hearted and very human and 
brotherly folk whom it professes to repre- 
sent; and is sowing the seeds of its own 
destruction, Ouriously enough, too, by 
supplying the Russian Autocracy with an 
exouse for gratifying éts lust of conquest 
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an excuse which is welcome, no doubt, as 
a means of discounting the revolutionary 
movement at home) this action of Germany 
is destined to lead to a disorganisation of 
Russia similar to that which awaits herself. 
“* On the other hand, the same action 


_ has already caused an extraordinary and 


astounding development of solidarity and 
enthusiasm among the more pacific peoples 
of Western Hurope—this partly no doubt 
in sheer self-defence, but even more, I 
think, as an expression of their hatred of 
militarism and bullying Imperialism. The 
enormous growth during the past few years 
of democratic and communal thought and 
organisation on the Continent generally 
is well known; and the events of which 
we are speaking have suddenly crystal- 
lised that into definite consciousness and 
into a fresh resolve for the future—the 
resolve that never again shall the peoples 
be plunged in the senseless bloodshed of 
war to suit the ambitions or the private 
interests of ruling classes. Furthermore, 
in Britain, where, for so long, the forward 
movement has seemed to hang fire and 
fail to define itself, we have developed— 
most swiftly and in almost miraculous 
fashion—a whole programme of socialist 
institutions, and (what is more important) 
a powerful and democratic sentiment of 
public honour and duty. 

In view of all this it is impossible, as I 


have said, not to hope for a great move 


forward—when this present nightmare 
madness is over—among the Western 
States of Europe towards the consolida- 
tion of their respective democracies and 
the establishment of a great Federation on 
2 Labour basis among them; as well as 
to expect a sturdy reaction, perhaps 


amounting to revolution, among the Central 


and Eastern peoples against the military 
despotism and bureaucracy from which 
they have so long suffered. In both these 
directions, in aiding the Federation of the 
democracies of the West, and in hastening 
the disruption of the military bureau- 
eracies of the Hast, England—if she rises 
to her true genius, and to a far grander 
conception of foreign policy than she has 
of late years favoured—will have a great 
work to do. Nor is it possible to doubt 
that the new order thus arriving will largely 
be the outcome of those years of work all 


_ over Europe in which the ideal of a gener- 


ous Common Life has been preached and 
propagated as against the sordid and self- 
seeking Commercialism of the era that is 
passing away.’ 


THE VACATION TERM FOR 
BIBLICAL STUDY. 
MEETINGS AT OXFORD. 

Toe Woman’s Vacation Term for 
Biblical Study was held this year (by kind 
permission of the authorities) at Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. It will be a time 
never to be forgotten by the students, 
owing to the breaking out of the war. 
It was a strange sight to see peaceful 

Oxford, : 

*“ Sweet city with her dreaming spires,” 
full of preparations for war. Territorials 
marching through her streets and in 
possession at Balliol, Keble, New College, 
and Christchurch, though in quiet walks 
in college gardens, or in the Christchurch 
meadows, it was still difficult to believe 
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that what perhaps will be the greatest war 
in the world’s history had begun. Sad it 
was indeed to hear so often in the lectures 
the names of German scholars, and to 
remember that England and Germany 
were at war. - 

The term lasts for three weeks. Each 
week two courses of lectures are given, 
closing with a conversation class, at which 
the students are allowed to ask the lecturer 
questions. Besides these there are two, 
sometimes three, single lectures, and Greek 
and Hebrew readings. All lectures and 
readings treat from different points of 
view one subject, that taken this year 
being ‘‘The Vital Relation of Personal 
Religion tothe Life of the Church’’: e.9., 
in the second week Dr. Anderson Scott 
dealt with ‘‘ The Religious Experience of 
St. Paul,’’ while Professor Kirsopp Lake 
lectured on ‘‘ Life within the Christian 
Communities in the First and Second 
Centuries.’? He began with the Galilean 
period, with the day that Jesus left the 
synagogue in Galilee, and went to preach 
on the hill side, or by the sea shore ; 
passing on to deal with the life of the 
Church of Jerusalem, and with the life 
of the Church as it came in contact with 
the Roman Empire and the Mystery 
religions. He closed by drawing a picture 

f the Church of Rome as we see it in 
the contemporary literature of that Church, 
I. Clement and the «Shepherd of Herme.” 

Three lectures on the ‘* Personal and 
Corporate Life of the Early Church’”’ 
were prepared for during the first week 
by lectures by the Rey. W. F. Lofthouse 
on ‘‘ The Book of Hzekiel,’’ and by a 
course from Dr. A. H. McNeile on ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Religion in the Old Testament and 
the Gospels.’? The lectures during the 
last. week were on ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Individual to the Community,’’ by Mr. 
0. C. J. Webb, and on I. and II. Corinthians 
by the Rev. §. Kirshbaum. Two lectures 
by Dr. Sanday on the ‘‘ Kvolution of 
Religious Thought ’’ were of special in- 
terest. He dealt in the first with the 
early stages of religion and in the second 
with (1) Religion in a pre-scientific age, 
(2) Religion in a scientific age. As can be 
seen by the names of the lecturers, ‘* the 
scheme is on a Christian basis, lecturers 
being invited apart from the consideration 
of their special religious position.’ The 
same is true of the students. Here the 
Nonconformist and the High Church- 
woman study side by side. The diffi- 
culties of religious education seem to have 
vanished for the time. 
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WE desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the Hymn in the Time of War 
and Tumult, by Henry Newbolt, which has 
been set to music by Mr. H. Lang Jones, 
headmaster of Willaston School. Mr. Lang 
Jones has a gift for music which rings with 
stirring melody and martial vigour, and 
has made a remarkable success of the 
choral singing at Willaston School. Noble 
songs can be an endless source of help and 
inspiration in our homes at a time when 
many other things have become a little 
difficult. The “ Hymn in the Time of War 
and Tumult” is published by Messrs. 
Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover-street, W., 
price 2d. The proceeds are for the National 
Relief Fund. 
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AMERICAN VISITORS IN LONDON. 
Service at Essex Hall. 


On Sunday morning, August 30, a religious 
service, specially arranged for American 
visitors in London by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, was held at Essex Hall. 
Part of the devotional service was taken by 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Secretary of the 
Association; the Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, minister of Arlington-street Church, 
Boston, U.S.A., led the congregation in 
prayer, and preached an exceedingly heipful 
and interesting sermon dealing with the 
European crisis. Mr. Frothingham’s dis- 
course was based on the-story in the Book of 
Exodus of the Tables of the Law broken by 
Moses because of the sin and tumult of the 
people, and then later re-hewn and re-written 
after ascending the mount of vision. The — 
break-down of civilisation in Europe might 
well cause men to become despondent and 
cynical, but that was not the mood in which 
to face either the present or the future. The 
laws of righteousness, peace, and brotherhood 
would be carved deep in newly-hewn stones 
in the coming days. Treaties made between 
nations would then become as inviolate as 
the spoken or written word of the most honour- 
able individuals was at present. The higher 
thoughts, better feelings, and nobler aspira- 
tions of the peoples of Europe would assert 
themselves more effectually; and govern- 
ment by the people for the people would have 
a deeper and larger meaning than in our 
generation. In announcing the collection, 
which yielded £29, Mr. Bowie said :—‘‘ May 
IT explain that the collection which will be 
taken after the sermon by Mr. Frothingham 
will be devoted to assisting Austrians, Bel- 
gians, Germans, Hungarians, and other 
foreigners in distress. America is at peace 
with all the countries of Europe, as well 
as with England, and naturally we have no 
wish to say or do anything here that would 
in the slightest degree be contrary to the 
spirit of universal brotherhood. We are 
happy to believe that nothing will oceur to 
break the peace which has existed for 100 
years between the United States of America 
and England.” 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, excepé in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Bootle.—The following resolutions have been 
passed by the members of the Unitarian 
Church :—That this congregation: (1) Pledges 
itself to support relief measures, by weekly 
offerings placed in the boxes for the purpose— 
the amount being fixed by the individual’s 
goodwill and capacity to pay. (2) Urges the 
Ladies’ Work Society to meet at an early 
date, and give expression to our communal 
views in the matter of relief work. (3) Re- 
quests the minister to furnish a weekly report 
‘of the proceedings of the Local Committee 
of the National Relief Fund. 

Brighten.—Special week night services are 
being held from time to time at Christ Church, 
which attract a considerable number of visitors 
as well as the regular congregation. At the 
last of these on August 27, the Rev. Priestley 
Prime gave an address.on ‘‘ Can we save 
Civilisation ?’’ and a collection of over £14 
was taken for the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
The local branch of the Women’s League has 
met, with other helpers, five days a week in 
the Lecture Hall, to make garments for the 
wounded, 


‘third week Ephesians vi. 
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Gee Cross.—The following appears in the 
Calendar of Hyde Chapel for September :— 
«<The war is a direct challenge to our faith. It 
is a time for constant and fervent prayer. 
Now, if ever, we must prove the power of the 
Christian religion to fortify the soul against 
the demoralisation that war brings, and pre- 
pare the way for a speedy and lasting peace. 
Let us remember 1900, and pray God that we 
may keep at bay the war-passions alike in 
defeats or victories. To this end we have 
invited our members to read a chapter from 
the Bible each day. For the first week 
Romans xii. was chosen, second week Isaiah lv. 
The chapter is 
announced each week from the pulpit. In 
addition, at 9.30 p.m., the chapel bell is rung, 
inviting all to think of our absent ones, of our 
comrades fighting on sea or on land, of all in 
anxiety and distress, and thus thinking to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Further, a short 
service will be held each Wednesday evening at 
8.30 p.m. in the Chapel. The response to 
this appeal shows how great is our opportunity 
if we have faith to labour unceasingly.” 

iferd.—The schoolroom of the Unitarian 
Church presented a busy scene on Wednesday 
evening. A few words of earnest appeal for 
the Belgian refugees the previous Sunday 
brought numerous parcels of clothing. Mem- 
bers of the congregation had ransacked their 
wardrobes and the result was a constant stream 
of gifts, which were all carefully sorted and 
packed and forwarded to the Belgian Refugees 
Committee. The response was so generous 
as to be almost overwhelming. At 8 o’clock 
the busy workers joined other members of 
the congregation in the church for a short 
service of intercession and then returned to 
their labour of love. 

Lewes.—The balance sheet of the fund which 
was raised to meet the cost of alterations 
recently effected at Westgate Chapel has 
just been issued. It shows that after paying 
the expenses, £661 13s. 9d., a balance of £8 
19s. 4d. remains. Hearty thanks are given 
to all the donors. 

London: Essex Church.—The Rey. J. H. 
Weatherall, M.A., of Bank-street Chapel, Bol- 
ton, has accepted a unanimous invitation from 
the congregation of Essex Church to undertake 
the sole ministry of the Church on the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. F. K. Freeston, which takes 
effect at the end of the year. 

London: slington.—During the present 
crisis a short devotional service will be held 
at Unity Church on Wednesday evenings, at 
8 o’clock. A generous response has been 
made to Mrs. Tudor Jones’s appeal for help in 
working for the Red Cross Society, and a sew- 
ing circle, with 50 members, meets in the 
Preston Rooms on Monday evenings at 7. 
The collections in aid of the Prince of Wales’ 
Fund on August 16 amounted to £43 16s. 

London: Kentish Town.—The Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, of Arlington-street 
Church, Boston, U.S.A., will be the preacher 
at the Clarence-road Unitarian Church, Kentish 
Town, on Sunday evening, September 6, at 
7 p.m. We may add, for the benefit of 
American or other visitors to London, that 
the church is near the tube station, South 
Kentish Town. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR THE FLEET. 

The London Chamber of Commerce has 
undertaken a very useful piece of work 
in collecting and distributing newspapers 
and periodicals to the Fleet. Cut off as 
they are from all communication with their 
friends at home, and forced to maintain 
their long vigil in complete ignorance of 


what has been happening on land, there 1s 
nothing our sailors will weleome more 
eagerly than these bundles of papers 
which will help to relieve the tedium of 
watching. Mr. F. Faithfull Begg, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, writes 
that a supply of daily papers of current 
dates to an extent sufficient for present 
requirements is now in sight, but there 1s 
still room for a further supply of weekly 
newspapers. The London Chamber of 
Commerce has no corporate funds out of 
which the necessary outlays can be 
defrayed, and contributions may be sent 
to Mr. L. A. Martin, hon. treasurer, 1, 2, 
and 3, Oxford-court, and 97, Cannon-street. 


Tue Future oF “ THE VINEYARD.” 


Much regret will be felt by the friends 
and supporters of the Peasant Arts Fellow- 
ship movement at the announcement that 
The Vineyard is to be temporarily discon- 
tinued. After four years of active service 
on behalf of the people, in the course of 
which it has laboured for the very founda- 
tions of Peace, it must face, together with 
many other periodicals devoted to similar 
aims, difficulties resulting from the war 


which none of us contemplated less than 


six weeks ago. These difficulties are for 
the moment insuperable, but it is the 
earnest hope of those responsible for its 
publication that The Vineyard may be 
revived in'an enlarged and improved form 
early next year. It has worked on the 
lines of the Peasant Arts Fellowship, a 
society of those who believe in the spiritual 
and economic necessity for the restoration 
of simple country life and craft, and has 
gathered round it a band of writers from 
other lands who have been drawn together 
by their common faith in the people of the 
soil. An earnest appeal is made to those 
who have found help and inspiration in its 
pages to help on its work by joining the 
Peasant Arts Fellowship. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the secretary at 17, Duke- 
street, Manchester-square, W. 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY IN AMERICA. 


Children’s Sunday, the main object of 
which is to bring the church and its 
Sunday school together in at least one 
formal service annually, was first given a 
place in the calendar of the American 
churches in 1857, when the Rey. Charles 
Hall Leonard, then minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Chelsea, Mass., insti- 
tuted it. The idea was adopted among 
the churches in Boston and the vicinity, 
and five years later it was generally 
observed in that neighbourhood. Ten 
years later at the session of the General 
Convention at Baltimore, it received 
formal recognition, but the institution 
had by this time spread to the churches 
of other denominations. In 1868 the 
Methodist General Conference recom- 
mended the setting apart of the second 
Sunday in June as Children’s Day, and 
in 1872 made its observance a law of the 
Methodist Church. In 1883 the same 
step was taken by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Congre- 
gationalists took similar action about 
this time, and other denominations 
followed suit. It has now become an 
established thing. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Krnesron, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassrncHawm, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 5 


A Ce in this bracing Moor- 

land town to let, including two sitting 
and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar- 
THOLOMEW ParKER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. 


Pees: Hampstead, — A Lady 
| desires to Let, to another lady, a bed- 
sitting room. Special advantages of position 
and comfort.—Apply to R., Inquirer Office, 
3, Easex-street, Strand, W.C. 


EVIL’S BRIDGE, near Aberystwyth. 
—Comfortably furnished Bungalow to 
Let. Two reception rooms, four bedrooms, 
bathroom, hot and cold water; indoor sani- 
tation. Close to Railway and Post Offiee. 
Magnificent mountain, moorland, and wood- 


land scenery.—Apply, Miss Marues-THomasg,, _ 


Dolgranog, Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (ear Piccadilly Circus), 
undertekes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, de. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 
PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Rastbourne.. 


‘A Blaaterpisce of Brevity and Clearness.” 


ANDKERCHIEFS FROM  IRE- 
LAND! Shghtly imperfect Irish Linen 
Hemstitched Ladies’ Handkerchiefs. Bundle 
of 6 for 1s. 4d. ; postage 1d. extra. Bundle of 
12, 2s. 7d.: postage 2d. Write to-day.—Hur- 
ToN’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REENGAGES for Preserving, &¢. 

24 lbs. 9s., 12 Ibs. 5s. ‘Pershore Egg 

Plums, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 lbs. 3s. Carriage paid im 

England and Wales.—_F rank Roscoe, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


ACs TEETH (01d) Bought. 
—Up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 7s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. 
on platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not 
accepted parcel returned post free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed.—S. 
Market-street, Manchester. 
Mention INQUIRER. 


Bankers, Parr’s, 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street,. 


Ludgats Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday 
September 5, 1914. me tr : 
*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front. 
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Central, garden, near sea.— - 


Cann & Co., 69a,. — 
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[RnGisTHRED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 3768. 
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Now Ready for September. Price One Penny. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Children’s Own Illustrated Magazine. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS, 
What ths Months Bring. (Lcetry.) 
A Birthday =urprise. 
When the Emperor was a Boy. 
How Tommie Spider Decided. 
The Banquet of the Fairies. (Pociry.) 
“See! mina’s flown; lst yours fly, too.” 
(Full-page Picture.) 
The Lost Heir cf Mound Halli. Chapter IX. 
Young Days’ Guild Work, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chaffinch. (Jilustrated.) 
The Sea and the Little Pale Faces. (Poetry.) 
“Bittle Sut Ther.” 
The Proud Frog. 
Two Points of View. (Poctry.) 
What is it? (Full-page Picture.) 
Temperance Ideas. 
fuzzles and Puzzlers, 
Editor’s Chat, &c. 


Published by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown 
Street ; John Heywood, Deansgate. 
Liverpool Agents: The Liverpool Booksellers’ Com- 
pany, Ltd., 70, Lord Street. 

Belfast Agent: Eustace Gordon, 35, Rosemary Street. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C. 


Annual focus 
Claims Paid exceed es 


£3,340,000 
£15,000,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowtes, et 
G. SHRUBSALL, } Direetors. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, Cannon Srrert, E,C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Liay- 
RENCE, Bart. 
De aes ae A, HaRDCASTLE, 
LEsLiE T, Burnett. | Miss Cec1n GRADWELL. 
HumpPareY G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5&/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly ard 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. ; 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charg<s 
low, Prospectus free, 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
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[Onz Penny. 


Hymn in the Time of 
War and Tumult. 
Words by H. Newbolt, Music by H. Lang Jones. 


Price 2d. net. 


WEEKES & Co., 14, Hanover-street, W., 
and all Music-sellers. 


Proceeds for NationalRelief Funds. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


Sept. 13.—Rev. J. Estrin Carpenter, D.D. 
(Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford.) 


»  20—Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D. (Editor of 
the Aibbert Journal). 


»  27.—Rey. L. P, Jacks, D.D. 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
For the Worship of the One God only, 
SWALLOW ST. (cpposite St. James’s Church) 
PICCADILLY, W. 


REV. WALTER WALSH, D,D. 
Sundays at 11 and 7. 
SUBJECTS for September 13: 


Morning: The Conflict cf our Time. 
Evening: ‘The War God” (Zangwill’s Play). 


os 


The Fnquirer. 


ea 


Among recent Articles are the following :-— 
War against War. By Rev. H. Gow. 
August 29. 


War and the Church’s Opportunity. By 
Rev. H. H. Joungon. August 29. 


Our First Duty. By Rev. Dr. CarPENTER. 


August 22, 

The Soul of the Nation. By the Eprror. 
: August 22, 

Christian Confidence. By the Epiror.. 
Augus, 15. 
Our Duty to the State. By Dr. L. P. 
JACKS. ~ August 15, 


Objections to Christianity Considered. 


By Dr. James DruMMoND. August 8. 
The Internationa! Peace Conference at 
Constance. August &. 


The Practice of the Presence of God. By 
KE. P. Pecuy. August 1. 


Any of the above issues can be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 13d. 


Schools. 


—— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, : 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A? Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Christmas Term begins September 25. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, LoNDON, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniaAN Tarzot, B.A., Honours Lend. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matrieu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MISTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
Principal; J. H. N. StppHenson, MLA. 
(Oxon). A thorough education, building up 
Health, Intelleet, and Oharacter, ard preparing 
for the work of life. Hobbies encouraged. 
“ The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed. .. . I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

“T regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
boys from 6 years upwards.”— Lient.-Col. 
Stephenson, Cawnpore, India. 5 

Fees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


‘ee - Y - BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monregomery, M.A: Oxon, Head Master. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss ESTHER Casz, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge}. 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicxs, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 
Next Term begins September 24. 


a 


ISS DREWRY will resume her 

Classes at Home, and other Lessons, 

about the middle of October.—143, King 
Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIKES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 

Sxc., LIVERPOOL LApIEs’ SANITARY. ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19,- Beanmont-street, 
Liverpool, 9 = : 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


— ete 


Ir is requested that notice of any alteration ia 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Pabiisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Churcir 
is ia all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
moraing before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, September 13. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Croffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A: C 
Houpen,. M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Piagorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Mauricre {LuLIorr, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Harris CRroox, 
M.A. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. ArrHur S. Hurn, B.A. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, 
Mr. STANLEY Mossor ; 6.30, Mr. F. Law- 

son Dopp. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. R. W. SorEn- 
sEN; 6.30, Mr. A. J. HEALE. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LisTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biggs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Rev. T. Van Ness, of Boston, U.S.A. ; 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service ; 7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. Mun- 

FORD. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyYNOWETH 
Pore. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. A. 
STEPHEN NOEL. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON CoopPmr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30,- Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road. 
11.15, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. STANLEY Mossop. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
J. LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. E. CAPLETON. 

The Theistic Church, Swallow-street, W., 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Watsu, D.D. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 

ev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
Epvear DarPiyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. 
W. Luz, B.A. ; 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel,'Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rey. D. Dera Evans. 


AsurstwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 
AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapol, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. Dovuguas Watmsiey, B.A. 
Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. ’ 

Bremincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Drum- 
MOND. 

BrrwincHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Taomas GRAHAM. 

Brackpurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hau. 

Buacxeoon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.39, 
Rev. H. Bopgti Surra. 

BovurnzMouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BrRienron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
jl and 7, Rev. PrizstLEY PRIME. 


Dupin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
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BIRTH. 


NoxL.—On September 9, at 75, Hainault-road, 
Leytonstone, to Mr. and Mrs, A. Stephei 
Noel, a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 


Watkin—Isaacs.—On September2, at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead, by the Rev. Haney 
Gow, B.A., Paul Ieuan Watkin, M.A. Oxon., 
M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P., younger son of the late 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CHatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30. 

CuzstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Cumton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

Dran Row, 10.45. 

eae and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 


Mary, youngest daughter of Charles Isaacs, 
of Bournemouth. 


Rev. BE. Savert Hioxs, M.A. d 

EpinsureH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

ixetTeR, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Grr Cross, 11, Rev. F. HemMIna VAUGHAN ; 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGAr LOCKETT. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. Harcrove, 
M.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

LuicesTeR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epgar I. FRripr. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNneELL. 

LiscARD-WaLLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Livmrpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. CRappock. 

LiveRrrooL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and. 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. A. Metior, Ph.D. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. 
F. Rarrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpston#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHAR- 
SON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


aS 


Ae ono DUre H AGENCY.—Holiday 

and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bal- 
size-parade, N.W. 


pyres Certificated TEACHER, 
/ French, English, Mathematics, plain 
needlework, seeks post, Governess or Com- 
panion.—Miss Brresma, 8, Egerton-road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


Pe OU Chaperone, 
: or Companion.— Post required by a 
thoroughly experienced,. middle-aged Lady. 
Experienced in sickness.—Address, A. R. T., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The Fnqutrer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tomas, B.A. To all parts of the World :— 8. d. 
ManossstsrR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, PER QUARTER... a iw 1-8 
Rev. W. Wuitaxker, B.A. Per Har-YEAR... ee Parier eae | 
MancueEster, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Per YEAR... as s GaG 


Cyrit Firower, M.A. 

ManonEstTER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. SEALEY. 

NEWoasTLE-ON-TynH, near Free Library 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Haut, M.A. 

Nzewport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupprz. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Prof. Ph. Moors, B.A. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmMoutTH, St. Thomas-stroet, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScaRBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. Dr. 
CrooxkreRr; 6.30, Rev. Mrs. Crooxemr. 

SripmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tue INQuiRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 


Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally wiil 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
Ww.c. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Bh Supe d-street Church, 11 £8 
Soururort, Portland-stree urch, and . 
6.30, Rev. W. Juxx, B.A. a PER PaGE SS ei GeO 
SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- HALF Pace ca erey eis a OE 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR. PER CoLUMN ees See US) 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 IncH IN COLUMN ny “ae Oana 6 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O'Connor. Front Page—IncH InN Cotumn 0 4 6 


TuUNBRIDGE WELLS, DupLEyY Institurs, 
Closed. Services resumed October 4, 


West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropmr, B.A. 
CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDBN Batmrorra. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
ld. perword. Minimum charge, 1s 6d, 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. ee 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be madeto 
he Manager, ‘‘Inquirer”’ Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arzive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
he same week, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stnonarre, M.A, 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Hagles Hall, 1319, Govern 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


Evan Watkin, of Birmingham, to Ethel. 


“eed 


Tam Inquinar, Sepiember 12, 1914, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Many of us have been convinced for a 
long time that Mr. Asquith’s name will 
occupy a high place among the great 
Prime Ministers of England. The whole 
nation feels it now. The speech which he 
made at the Guildhall last week was 
marked by the simple massiveness of 
treatment, the fine political instinct, the 
indignation and the moral sublimity which 
the occasion demanded. He spoke for 
the country and the world will listen. In 
a splendid passage, which should be 
written in letters of flame in every patriot 
heart, he said: ‘‘ What account should 
we, the Government and the people of 
this country, have been able to render 
to the tribunal of our national conscience 
and sense of honour if, in defiance of our 
plighted and solemn obligations, we had 
not done our best to prevent, yes, and to 
avenge, these intolerable wrongs? For 
my part, I say that sooner than be a 
silent witness, which means in effect a 
willing accomplice of this tragic triumph 
of force over law and of brutality over 
freedom, I would see this country of ours 
blotted out of the page of history.” The 
speech closed with the memorable words 
of the younger Pitt: ‘‘ England has saved 
herself by her exertions and will, as I 
trust, save Europe by her example.” 

* * ** 

Mr. Asquirn’s speech was something 
much greater than an appeal for recruits. 
It gave great expression to the faith and 
affection which are filling the hearts of 
our young men, as they press forward to 
serve their country, ready for every sacri- 
fice which may be asked of them. We 
doubt whether in all the centuries of our 
glorious history we have had a more 
splendid and moving spectacle than this 
of our boys, in the midst of a peaceful 


and happy life, eager to go where danger 
calls. There is not a trace of personal 
ambition or flashy sentiment in what 
they are doing. It is all so quiet, so 
steady, so irresistible. They know their 
duty, and they mean to do it. They are 
lifted above all care for themselves by 
patriotism, one of the noblest sentiments 
which ever glows in a human breast. 
The God of all grace and glory go with 
them where they go, and with the mothers 
who sit at home proud and happy to have 
borne such sons. 
ey * 

Ir is just the voluntary nature of this 
response to the country’s call which is a 
source of pride and strength to us. It 
makes the plea for compulsion, which 
some of the obstinate fanatics of con- 
scription continue to advocate in the 
press, a little absurd, and throws deserved 
discredit upon every form of artifice to 
force men to enlist. A letter which we 
publish to-day from Principal Mellone 
shows that some enthusiastic people are 
trying to shame divinity students into 
becoming soldiers. We agree with him 
that this is a mistake. Our power is in 
our willingness. At the same time we 
should be sorry to give any countenance 
to the idea that the theological colleges 
ought not to provide as large a percentage 
of men as any others. If anything, the 
sense of duty, the readiness for the 
Supreme sacrifice, ought to be keener 
there than elsewhere. If it is right for 
any young man to go, it is equally right 
for the student of divinity to go. And 
for him it will be a far less serious inter- 
ruption to work than in the case of the 
young doctor or lawyer. He will be 
traming for his special calling all the 
time. If he looks up at the stars from 
the trenches and risks his own life to 
save a wounded comrade, he will probably 
learn in a few months more of the primary 
virtues of the ministry, its discipline, its 
self-sacrifice and its unflinching courage, 
than in years of leisurely study. 


Tur Daily News of Tuesday contained 
a striking article by Archdeacon Lilley 
on the Labour Movement and the War. 
His wide knowledge of foreign thought and 
the unswerving consistency of his demo- 
cratic sympathies give force and fire to 
his words. “I fear I am a little im- 
patient,’ he writes, “of phrase-making 
about justifying “the policy leading up 
to war’ when the democracies of France 
and Belgium are being strangled, when 
the very existence of those little nations 
to which the Labour Movement owes its 
best thinkers and most energetic cham- 
pions, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, is at stake. One would have 
thought that if the ‘International’ ever 
had a meaning, now was the time to prove 
it, now that Marcel Sembat and that old 
lion of uncompromising Socialism, Jules 
Guerde, are members of a French Ministry 
of National Defence, now that ‘l?Human- 
ité’ and Gustave Hervé himself, yesterday 
the inspired prophet of anti-militarism, 
are preaching every morning the nationa] 
crusade against the enemy of the human 
race, now that Vandervelde, since Jaurés’ 
death the greatest and most honoured 
Socialist in Europe, as one of the Ministers 
of a martyred nation, is bearing the tale 
of its martyrdom to the great democracy 
of America. These men cannot be accused 
of being militarists. They are fighting 
militarism with their back to the wall.” 

* * * 

Arcupgacon Litizy’s article concludes 
with the following prophetic glimpse into 
the future: “‘ With the victory of Germany, 
even if incomplete, we return perforce 
to the cynical and inhuman diplomacy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. With her decisive victory we 
move forward into a barbarian Empire, 
to a Germany enthroned in Western 
Europe with enslaved and soulless nations 
about her feet. We are fighting for the 
hope of a regenerated Europe, of a League 
of States bound together for the prosecu- 
tion of greater conflicts and the solution of 
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more difficult problems than those which 
war can ever decide or solve. Now we 
know that till the Prussian idea, incarnate 
in the German body, is broken by the 
righteous wrath of offended nations, that 
League can never be formed. Hard 
necessity has decreed the cost at which 
the next step forward towards human 
right must be won. All of us can feel the 
terror of our mighty Fate. I should have 
thought that the organised Labour forces 
of this country would have been the first 
to feel the thrill of its hope.” 
* * * 


On Wednesday evening the West- 
minster Gazette published long extracts 
from an appeal to “‘ Evangelical Christians 
Abroad,” which has been prepared by a 
group of German theologians and is being 
circulated in neutral countries and else- 
where. Among those who accept re- 
sponsibility for it by their signatures are 
Professors Harnack, Eucken, Deissmann, 
Kaftan, and several others. It is a long 
document, but it is singularly ineffective 
for its purpose of presenting Germany to 
the world in the guise of the injured lover 
of peace, in spite of a good deal of pious 
sentiment which may be accepted as 
quite sincere, if indeed the high and severe 
virtue of sincerity is possible to a state of 
mind so confused in its thinking and so 
ready to grasp at even the weakest plea 
of self-justification. The whole thing 
strikes us as the confession of men who, 
whatever their personal desires may be, 
know that Germany, whose “ideal was 
peaceful work” and who “desired to 
thrust no one from his place,” has a very 


‘weak case. 
x * x 


But the crucial passage, by which the 
manifesto as-a whole must be judged, 
is the one dealing with the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium in defiance of 
the pledged word of Germany. It is as 
follows :— 

“ Unnameable horrors have been com- 
mitted against Germans living peacefully 
abroad—against women and children, 
against wounded and physicians—cruel- 
ties and shamelessness such as many a 
heathen and Mohammedan war has not 
revealed. Are these the fruits, by 

which the non-Christian peoples are to 
recognise whose disciples the Christian 
nations are? Even the not unnatural 
excitement of a people, whose neu- 
trality—already violated by our adver- 
saries—could under the pressure of 
implacable necessity not be respected, 
affords no excuse for inhumanities, nor 
does it lessen the shame that such could 
take place in a land long ago Christian- 


ised,” 
* * * 


Upon this passage the Westminster 
Gazette makes the following comment :— 
“This passage bears internal evidence of 
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having been invented by some official 
special pleader and foisted upon the 
theologians, or we should be compelled to 
stigmatise it as a peculiarly shameless 
invention for ministers of the Gospel. We 
greatly prefer Herr von Bethmann-Holl 
weg’s blunt admission that Germany was 
doing wrong.” We confess that it does 
not appear to us any more ‘ official ’ than 
many other sentences which come before 
and after. But in any case the theologians 
have endorsed it with their signatures, 
and we hardly know whether to wonder 
more at the intellectual blindness or the 
moral stupidity of the whole passage- 
It is the old story of the wolf and the lamb. 
In libelling the innocent people whose 
country they had decided to invade 
German professors deceive nobody but 
themselves. It will be observed that there 
is really no attempt at justification of a 
singularly disgraceful proceeding; it is 
merely the stale appeal to “implacable 
necessity.” Their honour rooted in dis- 
honour stands. Those who slur over the 
initial step in this way make themselves 
accomplices, whether they will or no, in 
all the atrocious things which have fol- 
lowed. Germany’s career of crime in 
Belgium has a certain grim consistency 
about it. “Necessity knows no law.” 
re * 

From the terrible conclusion that these 
German professors have set their hands to 
this vile creed there seems to be only one 
way of escape. It has been suggested to 
us that a careful examination of the list 
of names throws doubt upon the genuine- 
ness of the whole document. This is 
a point which cannot be settled till the 
war is over. If it can be shown that the 
names of men whom we have held in 
honour and affection have been used 
without authority by an unscrupulous 
press bureau, we can hardly describe 
what an immeasurable relief it will be to 


many minds. 
* X* 


We have received more than one 
rebuke for the severity with which we 
handled the German intellectuals last 
week. We are not in the least surprised. 
We were quite prepared to be told that 
we had sinned against good taste and a 
becoming moderation of tone. Possibly it 
is a useful thing, if not altogether pleasant, 
that Tue Inquirer should startle its 
readers sometimes, and do its part in 
forcing quiet, educated people to face the 
naked issues of right and wrong to which 
our idolatry of culture often makes us 
almost criminally blind. In the past we 
have used equally stern and uncompromis- 
ing language about the misdeeds of coun- 
tries with which most of us feel few 
bonds of friendship and sympathy. But 
righteousness is no respecter of persons. 
Turkey and Germany will be weighed in 
the same balance. We should make 
short work of any apologist for atrocities 
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in Bulgaria or Armenia. We cannot 


feel less scorn for those who invent excuses _ 


for Germany’s crime against Belgium, 
though they may happen to be among 
the most cultivated men in Europe. 
eae Se 
At any other time the election of a 
new Pope would have excited a good 


deal of interest, but Cardinal della Chiesa, ° 


who has become Benedict XV., will 
probably have his policy and his plans 
fully matured before the world has time 
to recognise that there is once more a 
diplomatist at the Vatican. A writer in 
the Westminster Gazette, who has had 
exceptional opportunities of estimating 
the gifts and sympathies of the new Pope, 
believes that France and Belgium will 
find in him a staunch friend in their hour 
of trial. It also assures us that, like Leo 
XIII. and Cardinal Rampolla, he is a 
sincere admirer and supporter of England, 
and has always frankly stated that Catholics 
have the fullest freedom and protection 
throughout the British Empire. 
eee Pe: 


‘Tue following sketch of the personal 
characteristics of Benedict XY. is taken 
from the same article :— 

‘“He is dark-complexioned, with a 
firm mouth, square forehead, keen, lustrous, 
brown eyes which miss nothing, about the 


ordinary standard in height, and moves ~ 


and walks with great dignity. There is 
nothing slipshod about him in style, or 
dress, or work. Unlike Pius X., his 
saintly predecessor—-who to the end of 
his days was a simple, open-handed, parish 
priest, who loved a gossip with a peasant 
far more than a function in his Palace— 
the present Pope is first and foremost a 
thoughtful and highly gifted man of affairs, 
without prejudices, but a man who knows 
his own mind. His marvellous memory 
and rare gift of sifting grain from chaff, 
his charm of manner and melodious voice, 
his powers of literary expression and of 
marshalling facts and arranging them in 


order of relative value, have always im- | 


pressed those who have had dealings 
with him in Madrid, Rome, or Bologna. 
To these must be added a dislike of vulgar 
display or publicity, a love of art and 
music, a genuine simplicity of life, a 
devotion to the interests and work of the 
Church which is untiring, a zeal and 
industry which exacts from others service 
not .less laborious than the standard 
which he rigorously imposes upon himself. 
It would be untrue to describe the Pope 
as a great orator or preacher. He is, 
however, clear and forcible in his public 
utteranves, and has the precious gift of 
knowing when to stop.’’ 


** Next week we shall publish a 
special article by Archdeacon Lilley, 
written at our request, on ‘‘ Christian 
Morality and the War.’’ 


5 Sita poe, 
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OURSELVES AND OUR 
CRITICS. 


—$o-3t- 


_ For several weeks we have had to write 
about the war and the vital issues which it 
has created for the nation. We had 
hoped now to be able to turn aside to the 
quieter but not less necessary task of 
ministering to personal and collective 
faith at a time when people need to feel 
the quickening power of the presence of 
Gop, His light in their conscience, His 
strength in their will. But certain letters 
which we publish to-day show that our 
first duty is to push our line of argument 
home. From one point of view we do not 
regret these letters, for they seem to us 
the complete justification of what we 
wrote last week. We meant our words 
to rouse and to sting in quarters where 
the high decisions of conscience were 
in danger of being weakened by the 
enervating habits of a sheltered intellec- 
tual life. There is not a word which we 
wish either to modify or to retract. We 
did not write hastily. Everything was 
carefully weighed. We intended our mes- 
sage to be plain, stern and uncompromising, 
as befits men who stand at the centre of 
a colossal human tragedy. 

Some of our correspondents make it a 
ground of complaint that we have changed 
our point of view. In a sense that is per- 
fectly true. We hope that we are alive 
and not dead. Like many other people 
we have learned much during the last few 
weeks. The situation is not the same as 
it was even a fortnight ago. Terrible new 
problems have confronted us. Our moral 
perspective changes from day today. We 
know better now than it was possible 
for us to know at the beginning what 
this war is going to cost us, how stern we 
have got to be with ourselves in crucifying 
our afiections and ridding ourselves of 
crippling indecision. But in another sense 
We believe 
‘still in the same invincible principles of 
We place our trust in a 


_we have not changed at all. 


righteousness. 
Divine love which can redeem to the 
uttermost. 
that when the days of peace come again 


We even venture to hope 


we may be able to recover some of the 
pleasant things of culture, which have 
now retreated into the dim background 
because they are relatively insignificant, 
though we are not the victims of the 
delusion that it is likely to be on the same 
terms of intellectual devotion or with quite 


the old abandon of heart. But we have 
realised, as we think our critics would 
do well to realise, that the best service 
which can be rendered to German culture 
at the present moment is to cease to talk 
aboutit. For the time being it has become 
quite unimportant. We are living far too 
intensely to have any inclination to 
listen to conventional platitudes in its 
honour. If a man stayed to talk about 
philosophy and scholarship while a ruffian 
was outraging his wife and murdering his 
children in the next room we should be 
filled with intolerable moral disgust. That 
is a precise description of the present 
situation. We are watching the cruci- 
fixion of a nation, and some people seem 
to feel the horror, the world-confounding 
wickedness of it so little that they can still 
talk about German culture in the same 
breath. One of our correspondents tells 
us that he could weep over these horrors. 
Tears, idle tears! unless conscience is 
raised to a white heat of indignation, in 
which everything that weakens the moral 
protest is consumed and forgotten. That 
is what we mean by the intolerance 
We do not believe that it 
is possible to have a virile and inspiring 
Christianity on any other terms. 


of conscience. 


We think it is also necessary to warn 
our readers against the rather placid view 
of the German people which our corre- 
spondents seem still able to accept. It is 
the view of a very small coterie of philo- 
sophers and theologians with which we 
have long been familiar. It is no more 
representative of Germany as a whole 
than the talk of an Oxford common room 
represents the mind of England. The time 
has come for discarding academic spectacles 
and facing facts as they are. Germans 
are not dumb-driven sheep, the helpless 
victims of a system of which they dis- 
approve. They are all part of the system, 
and have contributed of their thought, 
their obedience, and their ambition to 
its effectiveness. We hear a good deal 
too much in some quarters of the machine, 
as though it were a kind of impersonal 
force, and far too little of the millions 
of people who compose the machine and 
devote their whole strength to keeping 
it going. The men who are committing 
these atrocious crimes against the Belgian 
people are the fathers, the sons, and the 
brothers from nice German homes. They 
cannot do these things without taking 
their share of the indelible shame of 
them back with them to mother and wife 
and child. 


that has received a mortal wound. 


It is the very soul of Germany 
In 


saying this we are not conscious of the 
slightest tinge of racial hatred. It is to us 
a matter of unutterable pain that it 
should be so. Perhaps our knowledge of 
Germany and the German spirit is as 
good as that of our correspondents, 
Perhaps our memories and affections are 
at least as long as theirs. But wise men 
will accept the bitter facts just as they 
are, extenuating nothing and _ setting 
down nought in malice, and they will 
devote all their efforts not to the salvage 
of culture but to the salvation of souls 
from the bondage of wickedness, without 
which culture is one of the vainest and 
most corrupting of human possessions. 

« After the war nothing will be the same 
as before.” For this sentence we are also 
taken to task. But is it not literally 
true? Did anything remain the same 
as before in France after the Revolution 
and the Terror? Does anything remain 
the same as before in our private affairs 
when life has been shattered to its founda- 
tions and we have dwelt in hell with our 
own sins or those of another soul? We 
come forth on the further side of disaster 
new men in a strange world. We shall not 
be able to go about when the war is over 
picking up the broken threads of friend- 
ship as though nothing had happened. 
We shall not find our pleasant asylums of 
culture waiting to receive us as soon as the 
grass has covered the graves of our dead. 
Affection will take a long time to recover 
from its wounds. It will be a stern and 
terrible world which will need the ministries 
of thought and love, if it is to be remade 
with all the lessons of the war wrought into 
the tissues of its life. Men in future ages 
will date the death of many delusions and 
the emergence of new forms of life from the 
Nothing will be 
It is useless either to 

But this does not 
mean that we need waver in our confidence 


passing of the great war. 
the same as before. 
hope or to desire it. 


in a redeemed world, and in a redeemed 
Germany as part of a redeemed world. 
We have never written a syllable to impugn 
or weaken that faith. But history teaches 
us that the divine purification of a nation 
is often a matter not of years but of cen- 
turies, and that children bear the sins of 
the fathers to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. But, be the divine work quick or 
slow, only those can be worthy to take 
part in it who have not shrunk from the 
uncompromising sternness of moral in- 
dignation and the swift decisions of moral 
action. The healing pity of CurisT is 
inseparable from the Wrath of the Lamb 
against every form of iniquity. 
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Tue eyes of the Lord are upon them 
that love him. He is their mighty pro- 
tection and strong support ; a defence from 
the heat, and a shelter from the sun at 
noon; a preservation from stumbling and 
a help from falling. He raiseth up the 
soul, and lighteneth the eyes; he giveth 
health, life, and blessing.—Ecelesiasticus 
xxxiv.16; 17. 


“EwoLanp hag saved herself by her 
exertions and will, as I trust, save Kurope 
by her example.” —Wialliam Pitt. . 


‘* THE RIGHT GOES MARCHING ON.’’ 

THE Hands wherein the sparrow falls, that 
beckon to the Star, 

Are Hands that harness unseen dooms to 
Wrong’s triumphal ear, 

And the steeds untiring draw the nations 
trembling to the Bar— 


And the Right goes marching on! 
Then, if perchance a nation’s Soul from 
out her shame shall rise, 
And light of Justice kindle fresh within 
her chastened eyes, 
The God who dooms shall save her by 
the pain that purifies— 
And the Right goes marching on ! 


Lo, the flowers are all a-blossom, and the 
grasses are a-wave 

Where the bodies of our hero dead are 
sleeping in the grave : 

So shall beauty crown salvation through 
the Hands so strong to save— 

And the Right goes marching on! 
W. C. GANNETT. 


As Christian men we must confess that 
But ifit be a curse, 
as Christian men we must utterly refuse 


War is an evil, a curse. 


to let it go, until we have wrestled out of it 
a blessing. . . It becomes us to consider 
whether even War haue notits pearls. Has 
it. not some hidden good? Not one that 
we run after, that we should rush into War 
for—but, War being thrust upon us, can 
we not extract its blessing? ... 

Should a brave man even ask God for 
peace at all, until he has loved justice and 
truth first ? ‘* First pure, then peaceable.” 
Never hope for such ‘‘ peace, where there 
is no peace ’’ ; never ask for it, never wish 
forit! May there be in the world discord, 
as long as there is wickedness ; until the 
leayen of righteousness has leavened the 
whole lump. . . 


We thank the Lord that amid the sins 
and iniquities of the battlefield flowed out 
the old faith in the forgetfulness of self, the 
victory over self. It is part of our creed 
to love good wherever we find it ... to 
hold righteousness to be ever of the Lord, 
wherever it comes; and to be always the 
more glad to pick a pearl from out the 
dunghill. Let not, therefore, the war, and 
the men that fight therein be robbed of the 
brave, good things they do. 


And let us bless God for another fruit of 
the common suffering. Pleasant it is to 
see all ranks of men joining without stint 
to do their part; that throughout the 
length and breadth of the land runs one 
common spirit, one common devotion ; we 
all seek the best way of relieving the 
suffering . . . and knowing our past, do 
it. Let us pray that the oneness of the 


people may remain, that they may be one 


grand family, holding their distinctions, 
but never suffering Party to break down 
the oneness of the Nation—that terrible 
Unity of the Bundle of Life and Death. 
That is a lesson which peace does not 
teach. In the days of peace each man is 
living too much for himself; he preaches 
the philosophy of selfishness, caring for his 
neighbour nothing, shutting himself up 
in his little world, knowing nothing beyond. 
But up comes a brave, stout spirit within 
The wall that hedges in 
the little world is broken down; party 
distinction is blotted out in war time, and 
men find that in the presence of reality— 
in the face of a great common danger— 
our little lines of latitude and longitude 
perish, . . These little lines are found to 
be small utilities in small daily life, but not 
. Let us, therefore, hope that 
the terrible hand of war, rooting us up so 
much, and changing the face of the world, 
will blot out some of these lines that have 
gone down too deep ; and let us feel that we 
are still children of one household, sons of 
one God, united together for the good of 
the old land. .. Let us feel that we are 
bound together for life and death—one 
great living heart, beating for righteousness 
and truth ; and we will bless and praise 
Him whose right it is, out of man’s works 


him and others. 


realities. . 


to bring forth His glory; and we will 


magnify His holy name that chose this 
time for the doing of these things. . 

Let us pray God that our men may 
never lose their courage, until they bring 
their hearts, with their swords, to Christ’s 
altar, and offer them up a sweet sacrifice 
to the Prince of Peace. May the sword of 
England never lack strength and sharpness 


until they can lay it on the altar and say, 
Now the Prince of Peace hath given us His — 
Peace, and we fear not War any more ! 
Grorce Dawson. | 
[These words were written in 1854.] 


() LORD our God, under the shadow 

of Thy wings let us hope. Thou 
wilt support us, both when little, and 
even to grey hairs. When. our strength 
is of Thee, it is strength; but when our 
own, it is feebleness. 
Thee, O Lord, that from their weariness 
our souls may rise towards Thee, leaning 
on the things which Thou hast created, 
and passing on to Thyself, who hast 
wonderfully made them; for with Thee 


We return unto 


is refreshment and true strength. Amen. 


Ao aeeae God, the refuge of all 

that are distressed, grant unto us 
that, in all trouble of this our mortal 
life, we may flee to the knowledge of Thy 
loving-kindness and tender mercy; that 
so, sheltering ourselves therein, the storms 
of life may pass over us, and not shake 
the peace of God that is within us. 
soever this life may bring us, grant that 
it may never take from us the full faith 
that Thou art our Father. Grant us Thy 
light, that we may have life; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE SUMMONS. 


TE strong note sounded in Tue In- 
QUIRER will find an echo in many hearts. 
You do not propose that the Liberal 
Churches should raise a regiment and 
send it to the front; but were such a 
thing possible it would do. no more than 
give effect to the admirable spirit of your 
article on the Moral Ultimatum. It is 
interesting to speculate on what the ins 
fluence would be on the ‘‘ prospects ’’ 
of these churches. Since the thing is 
impossible it is futile to enlarge upon the 
matter; but I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my feeling that it would do us 
more good than a century of organisation 
and propaganda. 

In affirming that we are confronted with _ 
a moral ultimatum, I think you are 
essentially right. My only fear is lest 
we should fail to realise what a moral 
ultimatum is. It is not a problem to be 
discussed: it is a challenge to be met with 
all the resources of the spirit and all the 
might of the will. When a moral ultima- 
tum is delivered there is no more talking ; 
the sword of the Goodwill (which it does 
not carry for merely ornamental purposes) 
simply leaps out of its scabbard. One 
of those rare moments in the history of 
nations has arrived which reveal the truth 
hidden in the old saying, ‘‘ The Lord is a 
man of war.’’ Do we sufficiently realise 
that however long we may live we shall 


What- - 
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never be faced with a greater moral crisis 
than this? Those who are deaf to the 
call of public duty now may rightly be 
judged incapable of hearing it under 
any circumstances whatsoever. 

Of the many appeals to the religious 


_ spirit recently made only one seems to 


me to be relevant to the facts. It is the 
appeal for a complete self-surrender to 
the good cause. The crisis is one which 
calls for the last proof of good, citizenship— 
which is ‘‘ that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.’’ No piety touches the 
need of the times so long as it stops short 
of this application. The merely contem- 
plative spirit, however loftily instructed, 
will either break down in despair or end 
in affectation unless it is reinforced by the 
resolution to resist unto death. There is 
no other way of dealing with a moral 
ultimatum. Especially should we be on 
our guard against seeking consolation 
in those elastic solutions of the problem 
of evil which stand ready to gloss over 
everything that comes, no matter whether 


“it be the death of a fly or the massacre 


of Louvain. Moral ultimatums reveal 
such theorisings in their true character 
of ineffable humbug. They show us 
that there is such a thing as a bad will in 
the world. And just because it is bad it 
will listen to no arguments, no reason, 
no pleadings; its refusal to listen being 
the very essence of its badness. We read 
in the story of the German massacres that 
if any of the poor captives ventured to 
plead that mercy should be shown to a 
woman or child he was immediately shot. 
That is the answer of the bad will to reason, 
and the spirit of it, fostered by poisonous 
philosophy, is at the back of this war. 
It brings argument to the end of its re- 
sources, and summons us, in language 
there is no mistaking, to act. If we hang 
back from the summons the memory 
that we did so will undermine our faith 
in the moral order for all time to come. 
The men who take their lives in their 
hands and offer them for the service of 
this holy and unescapable conflict are 
at this moment doing more than all the 
preachers to confirm our faith in God. 


Like Mr. Dowson, I loathe war. But 


what I loathe with a thousandfold in- 


tensity—and I am sure he agrees with me 
—is the spirit which claims the right to 
stay at home in peace and enjoy all the 
blessings of culture and happiness in 
defence of which braver men are shedding 
their blood on the battlefield. We can 
all respect the man who, on Christian 
grounds, refuses to fight. But who can 
respect the man who, while refusing to 
fight himself, is willing enough that other 
men should fight for him? Ii war is 
detestable, that spirit is infinitely more 
detestable. Far be it from me to boast of 
valour, but my conscience would be far 
more at ease if at this moment I were in 
the trenches with the brave boys, with Mr. 
Dowson, on one side of me and the Editor 
of Tue INQUIRER on the other—where I 
know they would be only too glad to be. 
As we gather in the quiet of our churches 
on Sunday, as we look at our happy 
families, as we return to our comfortable 
studies for reading and reflection, let each 
of us remember that all this peace and 
security is being purchased at this very 
hour by the blood of gallant men—and 
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the leading members of our congregations | the whole civilised world; as side by 
alive in their houses, or used the children | side with the imperial and military wor- 


in our Sunday schools as a screen against 


shippers of brute force they make an 


the enemy’s fire, or blown the chapel of| “idealism” of war and pan-Germanism 


Manchester College into a heap of ruins— 
and, please God, they never will. 
they did —well, we should find it necessary 
to revise our notions about many things. 
For example, I venture to think that Mr. 
Cyril Flower’s letter in your last issue 
would not have been written. Mr. Flower’s 
former contributions to THe Inquirer 
have appealed to me so strongly that it 
gives me pain to realise the depth of 
my disagreement with what he has written 
in your last issue. I am sure that he has 
expressed only half his mind. The notion 
that God has, so to speak, washed his 
hands of the whole dirty business of the 
war and left Europe to stew in the juice 
of its own wickedness is to me appalling. 
If God has no part in this war he has 
no part in anything whatsoever, and I 
refuse to acknowledge his presence either in 
the majesty of the starry heavens or in 
the mother’s love. The other day I saw 
a regiment of clean-limbed, honest English 
lads going to the war, and as I looked on 
the beauty of their self-devotion a ray of 
God’s sunlight seemed to break from 
the darkness. It was no more than an 
impression, but it gave me unspeakable 
comfort, for it made me feel the presence of 
something vast and noble and triumphant 
rising up in antagonism to the forces of 
the devil. Mr. Flower has recorded his 
impression; let me record mine! I am 
confidently expecting that before long 
we shall see ‘‘ God’s errand executed 
on the wicked,’’ but I believe that 
he has entrusted its execution’ 10 our 
hands. As Cromwell wrote in that splendid 
mood of exaltation that came to him 
on the terrible night before Dunbar, 
** We are in the Mount; andin the Mount 
the Lord’s hand will be seen.’’ 


L. P. Jacks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Hditor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders, 


CULTURE AND MORAL POWER. 


Sir,—Now that many German philo- 
sophers have, as we hear, expressed their 
intention of renouncing the honours and 
degrees lavished upon them by British 
universities (a childish act quite consonant 
with the not-yet-grown-up attitude of 
Germany at the moment), perhaps the 
long-suffering lay mind may venture on 
a word of protest. It may be unfair to 
say, a8 so many are saying, that the 
contentions of these men are made in- 
valid by their present temper and utter- 
ances. But as their ‘‘ culture” and 


as against the idealism of Christ; we 


But if | can hardly wonder if the plain man ques- 


tions the efficacy of their writings in the 
sphere of religious ideals, When he sees 
how the “ethics” of Nietzsche work out 
in actual practice, and the doctrine of 
the Superman, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, affects the world and himself, 
it is not surprising if he (in the outer 
darkness of the non-philosophical mind) 
lumps Nietzsche and the rest together, 
and refuses any longer to have the dull 
solemnities of German philosophical argu- 
ment presented to him when he craves_ 
for the stimulus, the practicality, the 
motive power, the personal insight of 
real religion. He remembers, it may be, 
that when Jesus gave that spiritual 
stimulus to the world against which 
Nietzsche raved maniacally, he did not 
spend precious time in discoursing on the 
body of thought left by Plato, nor on 
the ethics of Aristotle, nor on the super- 
seding of the academic arguments of his 
own ecclesiastical contemporaries. He had 
something else than this to do; and 
interesting as it is, mentally, to mark 
the course of philosophic thought, the 
plain man, now more than ever, will look 
to his religious teachers for something 
other, something deeper and more inspir- 
ing, than philosophy—something that 
teaches him that love, not hate, is vic- 
torious, that only he who loses his life 
saves it, that the eternity of “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers ”’ sounds on when the 
Treitschkean shriek of “ Blessed are the 
warmakers, for they shall be called, if 
not the children of Jahve, the children 
of Odin, who is greater than Jahve,’’ has 
long disappeared into the silence of for- 
gotten things. 

It does not require the prophetic gift 
to know that this war, cutting down like 
a knife between our past and our present, 
will change everything; and this holds 
true of the theological world. There may 
be a great reaction towards religion, in 
the general horror of this recrudescence 
of barbarism fostered by anti-Christian 
philosophy. If so, may our pulpits be 
ready for it; eager to take the current 
when it serves. But they must be filled, 
not by philosophers, not by academic 
disputants, not by men pre-occupied with 
immaterial things; these will not serve 
in a new world sick of illusions. They 
must be filled by saints ; and saints who, 
having themselves penetrated into the 
Holy of Holies, can come out to us and 
tell us what they found there.—Yours, &c., 


Frorence Roperts. 
123, Bedford-street, Liverpool. 


—__~<_——. 


THE MORAL ULTIMATUM. 


Srr,—Doubtless it- was a surprise to 
others as well as to myself to see the sudden 
change of front presented by THE INQUIRER 
jn its last issue. May~I ask, on what 


~ 
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grounds do you condemn the teachings of 
men like Harnack and Kucken? Can you 
point out that there is anything in their 
teaching which is unchristian? Are you 
sure that Harnack and Eucken did say 
what they are supposed to have said ? 
You are by this time aware of the false- 
hoods scattered over the world by the 
Vossische Zeitung—a third-rate journal, 
published at the very centre of the “ lying 
factory of Berlin.” A Japanese professor 
has just reached London, and he informs 
me of Hucken’s great grief concerning the 
dissensions caused by this war. This 
professor was in daily contact with Eucken 
from the beginning of August to the 20th, 
arriving in London on the 26th. We 
hear a good deal from you about the evil 
influence of Nietzsche’s teaching. No one 
has condemned that teaching more than 
Eucken ; and Haeckel is too gentle a spirit 
-to have any sympathy with it. But 
Nietzsche’s teaching is only a fragment of 
the influences which have led to this war. 
The time has not arrived to analyse these 
causes, and certainly it has not yet arrived 
to pass sweeping generalisations on men 
who hate war as much as we do, and who 
-have endeavoured in their writings to lead 
individuals and nations away from love 
of power and insolence to goodness and 
love of enemies. This is exactly what the 
writings of Harnack and Eucken have 
attempted to do. That they have failed 
is not their own fault, but is the result of 
forces which have been operating in con- 
trary directions for over half a century. 

By all means let us not make war on 
literature. Your opinion with regard to 
the work of the best German type of mind 
is not borne out by such eminent thinkers 
as Bradley and Ward in England, Boutroux 
in France, Lossky in Russia, and Royce in 
America. I emphasise again that this 
literature has nothing to do with this war. 
Literature is international, and your 
attempt to parcel out the literature of 
Europe and value it in the scales of the 
motives which led to this war is doomed 
to failure.—Yours, &c., 


W. Tupor JONES. 


Highbury, N., 
September 8, 1914. 


[The suggestion of our correspondent 


that the opinions of Professors Harnack 


‘and Eucken which have been published to 


the world are the inventions of a lying 


press seems to us improbable. If their 
names had been used without authority 
they could at once have administered a 
stinging rebuke. If, however, this should 
prove to be the case, what we said last week 
would surely meet with their approval. It 
simply amounted to this, that com- 


pared with goodness and the actions by 


which goodness is either honoured or 
defamed, scholarship and philosophy, even 
as represented by the highest names, are 
as the small dust in the balance. We have 
always held that to be one of the elemen- 
tary principles of Christianity. May we 
also point out to Dr. Tudor Jones that in 
any reference we may have made to litera- 
ture we were thinking of the great books 
which ennoble and inspire a nation and 
are dear to the popular heart. We know 
of course that Germany teems with 
specialist studies which other specialists 
tend to admire with exaggerated reverence ; 
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but these things are not literature. Since 
1870 Germany has not produced a noble 
literature like- that of France, rich in 
significance for the world, and we are 
coming to see more and more clearly the 
moral cause of this defect. In spite of its 
loudly trumpeted fame, the German culture 
of the last generation has been a strangely 
limited and one-sided thing.—Ep. of Inq.] 


Sir,—Since my return from Germany } 


and Switzerland, I have, amongst other 
things, read with some care the issues 
of Tse Inquirer published since the 
outbreak of war. [i you will permit me 
to say so, I have admired the spirit which 


has animated your paper, and felt almost 


entire sympathy with it until I read the 
article in your last issue under the heading, 
‘* The Moral Ultimatum.’’ In that article, 
I confess, there are things which, it seems 
to me, cannot be allowed to pass without 
protest, though, heaven knows, this is 
no time for controversy or criticism. Still, 
will you permit me to have my say ? 

At a time like this it is fatally easy to 
let passion blind our eyes and prejudice 
and destroy our perspective, and in 
any circumstances it is a dangerous and, 
I believe, wholly unchristian thing to 
preach the utter, blinding ‘‘ intolerance ”’ 
rampant in the article to which I refer. 
Such a gospel, even though it be illumin- 
ated by the high-sounding phrases of a 
genuine passion, hardly seems to accord 
with the teaching of Him who bade us 
love our enemies! It is one thing to 
realise the deadly seriousness of the issues 
at stake; it is a totally different thing, 
and an evil thing, to vilify a whole nation, 
even though that nation is the German 
one, and to speak as if the possibility of 
redemption did not exist. Have you not 
not fallen into the easy confusion of charg- 
ing the whole German people, past, present, 
and to come, with the mistakes—if you like, 
the crimes—of a section of it? Do you 
really believe that this war has the approval 
of the whole German nation as such ? 
Is there no pitiful element of compulsion 
present somewhere, no suggestion of a 
hated despotism, that was fast losing all 
power, taking its last maddened fling ? 
Personally I think there are these things 
present : 
of German men and women who hate this 
war from the bottom of their souls, and 
hate still more the Prussian tyranny that 
is behind it. The militaristic system of the 
Hohenzollerns is not Germany, and there 
is much-in the present situation of that 
unhappy country which should call forth 
the pity rather than the conscientious 
intolerance of all good men. Because of 
a terrible mistake, because of a hideous 
disease, which has now to be destroyed 
by force, are we to forget all that is and 
has been valuable in German life? If our 
friend were stricken with a cancer that 
required the use of the knife, should we 
straightway forget his good qualities, 
and treat himever afterwards as a polluted 
and degraded monster? Evil as may 
be the condition of Germany to-day, hideous 
and ghastly as may be the militarism that 
has infected her, I, for one, cannot forget 


that she has made imperishable contri- 


I believe there are multitudes 


es 
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butions to the culture of the world, given | 


nobly and wonderfully to philosophy, to 
poetry, to music, and to scholarship, 


and though to-day I would take arms 


against her, it would be with the prayer 


(tre 
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in my heart that she might be redeemed — 
(and, along with her, the rest of the world) 


from her accursed disease, and yet rise 
to the noble level of her destiny fore- 
shadowed by the life and work of the great 
men and women who have, in the past, 
adorned her history and aided the salvation 
of mankind. I do plead that, in the “‘ in- 
tolerance of conscience,’’ we should not 
forget these things. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ you 
say, ‘‘ will be the same as before.’’ Is 
that really so? If it is, then, for all our 
boast of a Christian conscience, we run 
the risk of becoming as evil as the worst 
of our enemies. I pray that much will 


be as before, that all the indubitably good 


and valuable elements in German life 
and culture may emerge purified and 
freed from disease, and remain a per- 
petual blessing to humanity. Amongst 
these valuable elements there may even 
appear some of the lightning flashes 
and strange burnings words of the hated 
Nietzsche! Who can tell? After this, 


you will probably refrain from paying | 


me ‘‘ the feeble compliment of a pretended 
tolerance.’’? Well, I 
I will go with you so far, but no further ; 
I will pay the price of Christian allegiance 
to the uttermost, but I will not participate 
in your boasted intolerance, I will not 
forget the debt I owe to German thought, 


cannot help it; — 


the joy I have received from German - 


learning and culture. I could weep over 


these horrors, as I might weep if I saw 


a brother or a friend dragged down into 
the pit of hell. And, in conclusion, I 
cannot help wondering what you would 
say if the German people rose in revolt 
against the tyranny that is now revealed 
in all its brutality, and thus at one stroke 
ended this war and freed their better 
self. There are many things far more 
unlikely than that.—Yours, &c., 


SrantEy A. MELior. © 
Iiverpool, September 8, 1914. 


Srr,—I am one of those who, as you 


say, ‘‘detect an unpleasant note of © 


exaggeration ’’ in some of the things you 
have given us in Tue Inquirer, and 
especially in this latest number. Detest- 
ing the brutalities in Belgium and the 
wickedness of war, may we not still 
believe there is some good in the German 
nation? A month ago it was generally 
asserted that we went to war to liberate 
the great mass of the German people, 
as well as others, from the dominance of 
the Prussian military oligarchy: the 
excellent message signed by the Presidents 
of the National Conference and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, which 
I was glad to read to my congregation, 
spoke of ‘‘ millions of men who had no 
grudge against one another being driven 
to mutual carnage by small groups of 
statesmen.” Is there any reason to sup- 
pose that Professor Eucken is one of these 
statesmen, or that he is responsible for 


the Louvain horrors? The philosophy 


an illusion ? 


return and pick them up again. 


who are the 
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- with which Eucken has “deluged the 
world” as you say (though I believe Tur 
~ Inquirer has spoken more respectfully ot 
it in past times) was in opposition to the 


intellectual influences in Germany which 
you deplore.- Why should not English- 


men seek for explanations and a better 


understanding ? In Germany this war is 
being proclaimed as a “holy war,”’ not in 
England only, and many believe that its 
object is to protect civilisation from 
Russian barbarism with which Britain 
has joined. Is it wrong to try to dispel 
Shall no one use the weapons 
of reason and humanity? We do no 
good by ignoring the debt the world owes 
to German people in scholarship, music, 
science, and social organisation. There 
will be a time after the war when, if we 
have crossed the Rubicon and left the 
Beatitudes behind us, we may want to 
The 
article, ““The Moral Ultimatum,” seems 
to put you, or the writer, on the side of 
Napoleon—not that of Christ. Remember 
that England had her attack of race con- 
ceit and superiority to morality in the 
Boer war, but England was not wholly 
evil. The argument seems to be—Some 
Germans have committed atrocities: 
atrocities are detestable: therefore all 
Germans are detestable. That is bad 
logic and worse morality. The tide of 
hatred is beginning to rise. Those who 


want to keep the nation from animal 


passion and disintegration will do, well 
to keep head and heart in unison, and 
strengthen those bonds of huniane brother- 
hood which have been rudely strained 
but not broken by war.—Yours, &c., 
PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


Brighton, September 7, 1914. 


S1r,—Those who belong to the small 


~ group of men and women whose attitude 


is described in the first paragraph of your 
leading article this week—how small they 
are realising with ever-deepening sorrow 
in the loneliness of their hearts !—owe 
you sincere thanks for the generous way 
in which you have referred to their 
position, although it is one which you 
personally cannot accept. In the great 
battle against the forces of evil wherever 
they are at work, in the depths of our 
own nature not yet free from atavistic 
instincts as well as in the souls of men 
declared enemies of our 
beloved country, we are, indeed, banded 
together for the defence of righteousness 
and justice. The only difference between 
us lies in our methods of combating “the 
world rulers of this darkness.” To be 
compelled at a period of national crisis 
‘such as none of us have ever had to face 
before to refrain from giving-our whole- 
hearted encouragement to men of magnifi- 
cent bravery, who are ready to lay down 
their lives for their country’s honour, or 


to those who are helping to gather in 


recruits for the Army throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, must at 
times cause some of us acute mental 
distress. But it would involve us in far 
greater agony of mind if we were found 
disloyal to the essential teaching of Christ, 
as we understand it, when so much more 
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is at stake than even the safety of our 
country—if we were to lose faith in the 
spiritual forces which can alone end war, 
not by actual fighting in the physical 
sense, but by removing the causes which 
lead to war—if we were to take sides with 
such passion as to forget that God is 
neither arespecter of persons nor of 
nations, but the Father of the whole 
human race and the Maker of worlds 
beyond number. We, too, have received 
our “moral ultimatum,” and though we 
may go down to the grave defeated, the 
ultimate triumph of the ideals for which 
we labour is assured. Moreover, we be- 
lieve that if we are true to the voice of 
conscience at all costs, we no less than 
the patriot shall lay a not unworthy 
offering on the altar of freedom to which 
so many noble hearts are consecrated 
to-day.: 


The new Pope is said to have written 
at the end of August to the vicar of 
Bologna, where he was then Archbishop : 
“T would regret if any parish priest should 
take sides for one or the other belli- 
gerents. I have done my best to propose 
that we pray to God for the cessation of 
the war, without dictating to the Almighty 
the way in which the terrible scourge may 
cease.” And, again, during a conversa- 
tion before his election, when he re- 
peatedly declared the necessity of the 
Pontiff intervening with an appeal for 
peace, he said: ‘‘ The Pope must actually 
place himself amidst the combatants, 
instead of keeping away and preaching 
peace and concord from a distance.” If 
for “* parish priest ’’ in the first paragraph 
and “the Pope’ in the second we sub- 
stitute the word “ Christian,’ we shall 
have some indication of the attitude, by 
no means a negative one, which should, 
we humbly think, be taken by those who 
are true followers of Jesus. Can we, 
seeking to serve him who forgave his 
enemies even on the cross, possibly enter 
upon the hideous work of slaughtering our 
fellow men—and to condone the slaughter 
is to share it though we never .see the 
battlefield—with his words of love upon 
our lips? May I quote, if space will 
permit, the following passage from Origen 
written in answer to Celsus at a time 
when martyrs were perishing for their 
adherence to the Christian faith: “ Then 
Celsus afterwards urges us to help the 
Prince with all our strength, to relieve 
him in his just quarrels, to fight with him, 
to bear arms under him, and, if he calls 
upon us, to assist him in the conduct of 
his armies. Now it may be said as to 
this, that we do as occasion requires 
assist our princes, taking up (if I may 
so say) divine assistance and the whole 
armour of God. And these things we do, 
obeying the voice of the apostle when he 
says, ‘I exhort you therefore, first of all, 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks should be made for 
all men, for kings, and for all that are in 
authority.’ And by how much any is 
the more godly, by so much the more 
efficient is he in helping princes than are 
those soldiers who go forth to their armies 
and slay whomsoever they can of their 
enemies. Besides which, we may say to 
those who are strangers to the faith, and 
who require us to fight for the common 
good, and to slay men: that even those 
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among yourselves who are priests of certain 
images, and have charge over the temples 
of those whom ye esteem gods, keep their 
right hand undefiled, and may on no 
account enlist in the army. ... Yea, we 
rather fight manfully for the Prince 
whilst we do not engage as soldiers under 
him though he urge us to do so; ‘but 
we fight for him, training our own. camp 
in righteousness, through continual com- 
munion with God.’’—Yours, &c., 


Laura G. AckRoyp. 
London, September 7, 1914. 


a 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES AND THE 
WAR, 


Srr,—I should like to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing a sense of the value 
and timeliness of your recent utterances 
on the moral and spivitual, as well as the 
national, significance of the struggle in 
which our country is now engaged, At 
the same time I ask your permission to 
speak of another, though a closely related; 
subject. The more I see the significance 
of this struggle, and the just claim of the 
country on the services of her sons, the 
more do I feel the utter unworthiness of 
some of the methods now being adopted 
to induce young men to enlist. I speak of 
this in a connection which closely concerns 
many of your readers. There are persons 
in what is sometimes called “our own 
household of faith”? who think fit to fling 
taunts of undutifulness and cowardice at 
young men who, having sacrificed other 
callings to devote themselves to the work 
of the ministry, and being in full course 
of preparation for that work, do, in fact, 
think it right to go on in the pathway 
to the callig which they have chosen, 
and therefore do not enlist. I do not 
hesitate to say that such taunts are a 
disgrace to the men who utter them, and 
an insult to all our theological colleges 
and to the ministry as a whole. I honour 
the man, in whatever calling, who acts 
because he feels it to be his duty to give 
himself to a branch of national service 
if he can pass the tests; but—to put it 
on the lowest ground—is this the time 
to take a course calculated to make men 
of spirit feel that greater courage is required 
not to enlist ? , 

Of the implied insult to the ministry 
I will only say this: In the common round 
of diffused strife and turmoil which we 
call “peace,” it may be easy for many 
to live without God in the world ; and the 
Church may seem a mere social conveni- 
ence, if not a useless exerescence on civilisa- 
tion. But in these world-upheavals which 
search the hearts of men and nations, 
crying human needs are felt far and wide, 
which the Gospel of the Living God alone 
ean satisfy. ‘he demand on the ministry 
for the highest type of service was never 
greater than it is now; and in the years 
which lie before us that demand will 
become more insistent and more searching 
Yours; &¢., 


S. H. Me.ione, 


Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester; 
Sepl. 8, 1914. - 
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GERMAN CULTURE AND THE WAR. 


Sir,—As a lover of German philosophy 
and all the thought that has been stimu- 
lated by the great German students, 
may I suggest that there may be truths 
learnt in the war which will largely affect 
abstract reasoning? Philosophy means 
nothing unless it is a philosophy of life. 
The writings of the recent philosophers 
can be read only by a limited number 
of even intelligent people. The phraseo- 
logy and the references are quite beyond 
any ordinary practical thinker. Is it not 
possible that under such conditions the 
thought itself loses its value, being out of 
relation with everything with which it 
proposes to deal? For instance, we must 
take now into account :—(1) The effect 
upon the brain centres of concerted action 
under one master mind, who, having a 
fixed aim of his own, leads other minds 
almost unconsciously in the same direction. 
(2) The effect upon character produced 
by the immediate physical response to a 
word of command or to some extra- 
ordinarily strong sense stimulus. (3) The 
conscious demand for some eternal refuge 
when sudden danger is apparent, showing 
the justification of many old-fashioned 
religious phrases which we had supposed 
the nation to haye outgrown. (4) HEvent- 
ually, the effect upon artistic production 
of a great national stirring of the blood- 
vessels of the brain as well as of the body. 
The analysis of causes by the individual 
thinker (while carrying us safely along the 
line of truth for a time) has always been 
subject in nature’s history to tremendous 
upheavals from which it has emerged 
purified—Yours, &c., 


Annie J. LAWRENCE. 


in organisation. But, between the woman 
who can pay wages and the one who must 
needs receive them, is a vast company, 
ranging from the woman who, although 
she may have servants for the housework, 
always from motives of economy does a 
great deal of her own sewing, and who 
certainly cannot now increase her wages 
bill, to the woman who, though not actu- 
ally earning money, has to do herself all 
the work required for her home. These, 
too, are anxious to help in England’s 
need, and they are skilled workers; are 
we to say this to them: ‘‘ The nation 
needs this work that you wish to give, 
but it must only be done in return for 
money. The price that you can pay, 
the sacrifice of the scanty hour of leisure, 
or the effort by more strenuous labour 
fo win a spare half-hour out of an always 
busy day, this is no fair offering. Money 
alone should be given, and you must 
stand aside.’’ Again England is asking 
great sacrifices from the mothers now. 
When a woman has given of her best and 
is left, sick with anxiety for perhaps 
months to come, is she debarred from 
the natural relief to this heartache, the 
taking part herself, in however small and 
humble a way, in the struggle to which 
she has given her son? Are we to meet 
her yearnings for action with the cold 
statement: you are not dependent on 
your sewing, therefore you must pay 
someone else to do it or leave it alone? 
Surely it would be taking a wider view of 
the nation’s needs and her people’s hearts 
to say instead that the lack of money 
shall not stand in the way of their craving 
to give. The Women’s League is proud 
to think there are many people of this sort 
throughout its branches, and the Com- 
mittee, in following Mr. Bowie’s lead, and 
offering them what help it can, has en- 
deavoured to do a little to strengthen 
their hands.—Yours, &c., 
Emma G. DrumMonp, 
Chairman of the Women’s 
League Committee. 
12, Worsley-road, Hanvpstead. 
September 8, 1914. 


Letchworth. 


———— 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE AND 
THE WAR. 


Sir,—In your issue of August 29 
appeared a somewhat misleading notice 
under the heading of «Women’s League ” 
which has evidently produced misunder- 
standing, and has led to Miss Withall’s 
criticism on League methods of help. 
On the same page, however, is a ‘‘ Note 
from Essex Hall,’’ in which it is stated 
clearly that material for garments is only 
sent from Essex Hall to those congregations 
in and near London that wish to help 
through their sewing societies, but who 
cannot possibly raise the money to pay 
for the necessary material. Miss Withall’s 
letter, however, deals with a wide question 
much to the fore just now, namely, the 
rival claims of paid and voluntary work. 
I am not concerned now to argue the pros 
and cons as to the condition of splendid 
idleness which to many seems the only 
reasonable position for every woman who 
has a banking account on which she can 
draw a cheque, or has even a spare half- 
crown in her purse, but who has not as 
yet secured a footing on one of the numer- 
ous committees and organisations, new 
and old, now at work. ‘here is, also, no 
need for me to press the claims of the 
unemployed seamstress, for I believe that 
there is far more help being given in this 
way quietly and privately than is perhaps 
realised by those who put all their faith 


None of Mr. Kipling’s poems is better 
known than the “ Recessional.” Writtenin 
1897, its success was instantaneous; it 
has been used in churches throughout the 
world, but it is not to be found in the 
ordinary hymn-books. To meet a demand 
which has become greater at this time, 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing the poem in 
a separate form at one penny, and also 
on leaflets (for church use) at a low price. 
“Hymn before Action,” by Mr. Kipling, 
is also being issued by Messrs. Methuen 
at one penny. 

OK 

THERE is such a demand for Mr. Charles 
Tower’s book, “Germany of To-day,” 
in the Home University Library, that it 
is impossible to satisfy it immediately, 
but Messrs. Williams & Norgate are pre- 
paring a new edition, which will be ready 
in a few days. Mr. Tower, who is at 
present acting as war correspondent, has 
had the advantage of many years’ residence 
in Germany, and describes in his book 
the aims, constitution and government of 
the various States comprising the German 


Empire, 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


““CULTIVATE YOUR GARDENS.” 


Wat gardens? Not the little plots 
where we crow ‘flowers and vegetables, 
and which, in this dry weather, we have 
to water every evening. These are very 
nice and, very interesting, but just now our 
minds are full of bigger thoughts. And 


‘it was something much, much bigger and 


more important that the great French 
writer was thinking of when he said ‘‘ We 
were all to ‘ cultiver nos jardins.’ ’’ There 
has never been a moment in history when 
it has been more necessary that our gardens 
should be found well cultivated than at 
present. For they are the gardens of our 
character; the gardens where, when we 
are young, we sow all kinds of seeds. The 
grown-ups help us all they can, and call 
it ‘‘ education.’? They show us, when 
we are quite small, what will be the best 
things to put in (for every bit of soil is 
different, and wants its own special 
treatment); they tell us how we are to 
guard them against all that may destroy 
them, just as we have to protect our 
plants against slugs and snails and earwigs, 
and even the dear birds; and how we 
have to be always busy pulling up the 
weeds that will come up and try to choke 
the flowers. They tell us how careful we 
must be to get hold of them by the roots, 
else they will quickly grow again, and 
they tell us to be patient—especially the 
littlest ones —and not to go poking about 
in the earth a week or two after we have 
planted our bulbs or seeds to see if they 
are growing. They promise us that, if 
we will be content to wait without seeing 
anything for a long time, but go on dili- 
gently watching and watering and weeding, 
the time will come when our little garden 
will be a blaze of beautiful flowers, some 
of which will, perhaps, go and gladden 
sick-people’s bedrooms, or—if we have 
planted humbler things—will put fresh, 
wholesome vegetables on someone’s table. 
And, as we get older, we find out lots of 
things for ourselves, by experience, and 
try little experiments which the grown-ups 
don’t always approve of, but which teach 
us a great deal, even when they turn out 
badly. 

Now do you see how it all applies to our 
characters? It seems to me that this 
terrible war is like a general summons to 
all the men and women, not only of 
England, but of many other countries 
ag well, to show how they have cultivated 
the gardens of their character. If they 
have spent years of care and toil upon 
them, they are amply repaid now. Every- 
where we see beautiful flowers springing 
into life—flowers of heroism and _self- 
sacrifice, of patience and endurance—and 
we may be very thankful that. so many 
of our English people have sown and 
planted so carefully that now, when the 
time has come for the Master of the 
vineyard to demand the fruits, they are 
not found empty-handed. Every soldier 
and sailor who goes bravely and calmly 
to his post, every mother and wife and 
child who sends him with a smile and a 
glad word, are showing that they have 
cultivated their gardens. 
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But not everyone has fruit and flowers 
‘ready for gathering. Some are found 
with bare and desolate gardens, all over- 
grown with weeds. And it is too late for 
them to do anything now; that is the 
pity of it. If you did not put in your 
bulbs in the autumn, how can you expect 
a gay show of hyacinths and daffodils in 
the spring? And if people in childhood 
and youth—the seed-time of their lives— 
have never cultivated self-control or hardi- 
hood or courage, which require years to 
erow and ripen, how can they expect to 
display them when harvest-time comes ? 

So I want you to realise how supremely 
important it is for you girls and boys to 
be diligently cultivating your characters 
now. When the actual test comes it will 
be too late to begin. You will simply be 
cast aside as useless—a branch that bears 
no fruit, a mere cumberer of the ground. 
- How any one of us behaves in the hour of 
sudden danger depends entirely on how 
we have behaved in the peaceful years 
that have gone before, You know, in 
a great crisis therc is no time to think 
what you will do, to say to yourself, Now 
I must be brave, I must keep calm, and 
not lose my head. You can’t calculate 
or plan, you must act on wnstenct, and if 
years of self-discipline have not made it 
your first instinct to think for other people, 
and help them, you will find yourself 
among those despicable cowards who, in 
shipwrecks, trample others underfoot in 
order to get into the boats first, or, in war, 
moan and grumble at its privations, if 
they do not actually turn their backs on 
the enemy when under fire. 

There is no lesson which God teaches 
us more plainly, whether in nature— 
which is His garment—or in our own lives 
and experience, than that nothing worth 
having ever comes into being suddenly, 
or without long and secret growth, often 
accompanied by struggle and pain. Think 
of the parables of Jesus—the sower, the 
leaven, the mustard seed. Think of his 
own life, thirty long years cultivating the 
garden of his character before he even 
began his work, and revealed to us the 
perfect life which is the pattern for us all. 

The testing time has come for the 
men and women of England. It is for 
her boys and girls to see to it that they 
are so cultivating’ their gardens now 
that, when their turn comes, they will 
not be found wanting, but will be worthy 
successors of those who are now yielding 
generous fruit to be reaped by the awful 
sickle of war. PSs 

V. H.C. 


CoRRECTION.—The word ‘‘ black’’ de- 
scribing Giotto’s canvas in last week’s 
article ‘‘On Trial,’’ should, of course, 
have been ‘‘ blank.’’ ; 


We are requested to call attention 
to the facilities for communicating with 
friends in Germany or Hungary through 
the kind offices of the Dutch and Danish 
representatives of the International Union 
of Liberal Christian Women. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from Miss 
~ Brooke Herford, Hssex Hall, Essex-street, 
_ Strand, W.C. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
shis possible, 


Bolton: Bank-street Chapel—tThe congre- 
gation at Bank-street Chapel has received 
with much regret the communication from its 
minister, the Rey. J. H. Weatherall, M.A., 
intimating his desire to terminate his ministry 
on December 31 next, in consequence of his 
having accepted the pulpit of Essex Church, 
London. During Mr. Weatherall’s stay at 
Bolton the happiest relations have prevailed 
between pastor and congregation, and both 
Church and Sunday school alike have continued 
to enjoy great activity. Mr. Weatherall has 
been in Bolton ten years, and in a message 
to the congregation has intimated that the 
change is due to a strong conviction on his 
part that long ministries are irreconcilable 
with the continued prosperity of any congrega- 
tion. The resignation has been regretfully 
accepted, and the following resolution has 
been sent to him from the congregation :— 
‘* That this meeting of the Bank-street con- 
gregation, now hearing from its beloved 
minister of his acceptance of a ministerial 
appointment in London, desires to send to 
him, on behalf of the congregation, a message 
of affectionate regard and goodwill. For a 
period of over ten years this congregation has 
been privileged to enjoy the spiritual leadership 
of its present minister. In his care and under 
his guidance the church has grown in numbers 
and in religious strength, a sense of brotherhood 
throughout the congregation has been inspired, 
and the service of its members to religious and 
civic causes has been encouraged and stimu- 
lated. With so much accomplished, and in 
such happy relationship, this congregation 
would have desired for many years to co- 
operate with its minister and with Mrs. 
Weatherall in new activities. Recognising 
that the prospective change has been due to 
a high sense of duty, and believing that its 
minister is entering into larger opportunities 
for the service of the Christian Church, it 
accepts his message with affectionate regret, 
and conveys to him its earnest hope that in his 
new sphere of labour he and his family may be 
strengthened in courage by the memory of 
happy association with this church and con- 
gregation.’’ 

Cliften.—The members ard friends of Oak- 
field-road Church are arranging to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
church for divine service in 1864 by a public 
meeting on October 3, when addresses will be 
delivered by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, the Rev. 
Herbert Morgan, the Rev. Lewis Johnson, the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, the Rev. R. H. U. 
Bloor, Dr. G. F. Beckh, Dr. W. Blake-Odgers, 
K.C., and others. On the following day Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter will conduct the services 
in the church where he was ordained and was 
the first appointed minister. 

Kendal.—On Tuesday, September 1, the 
Rev. H. V. Mills was among the speakers, who 
included the High Sheriff, the local Member of 
Parliament, and the Mayor, at a largely 
attended meeting in the Market Hall, when 
addresses were given on the present. duty of 
the public in reference to the war. Several 
members of the Unitarian Chapel and Sunday 
school have enlisted in the Army, and the 
women of the congregation are busy making 
articles for hospital use. 

Liberal Christian League.—The Islington 
Branch will open its session on Thursday, 
September 17, at 8 p.m., at London College, 
409, Holloway-road, opposite Nag’s Head, 
when Dr. Lionel Tayler will speak on Industrial 
Friends invited. 
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Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The following is 
taken from the Sheffield Unitarian Monthly 
Record for September :—‘‘ There was some 
slight question as to whether we ought to hold 
harvest thanksgiving services while Europe is 
being torn with fratricidal strife. But the 
ladies, at their meeting on the 18th ult., when 
consulted on this point, with one voice properly 
demanded that the services should be held as 
usual. What right have we to suspend them 
when the harvest is itself unfailing ? Rather 
is there special reason at this time for thanks- 
giving to God that the harvest is so abundant. 
God’s work is good and reliable, however evil 
man’s may be. He must not be held account- 
able for trampled corn fields and desolated 
homes. But there certainly is reason for less 
expenditure on the decorations than in an 
ordinary year.’? It is announced that the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Crooker, of America, will 
be the preachers at the thanksgiving services 
on Sunday, September 13. 

Tenterden.—The 252nd anniversary services 
were conducted at the Unitarian Chapel on 
August 23 by the Rev. Thos. Van Ness, of 
Boston, U.S.A., whose visit was very heartily 
appreciated. : 

Warrington.—The Rev. Irvine Lister, of 
Manchester, has received and accepted an 
invitation to Cairo-street Chapel, and began 
his ministry on September 6. Mr. Lister 
was trained for the Congregational ministry 
at the United College, Bradford, and was 
formerly in charge of a Congregational church 
in Yorkshire. He received the certificate of 
the Advisory Committee of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Provincial Assembly early in the 
present year. 

Woolwich.—The first religious service in 
connection with the reorganised Woolwich and 
Plumstead Unitarian congregation took place 
on Sunday evening, September 6, in the tem- 
porary meeting place, the Lecture Hall over 
the Royal Arsenal Society’s Co-operative Stores 
in Herbert-street, Plumstead. The Rev. D. 
Delta Evans, who has been in charge of the 
congregation for nearly twelve months, was 
the preacher, and there was a good congrega- 
tion. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


CHILDREN IN WaR TIME. 

There are many victims of the war, the 
Daily News and Leader points out, among 
the children who are leaving or have re- 
cently left school. Usually their labour is 
much in demand, but this is no longer the 
case, and in one instance which is given, out 
of 260 children on the register only half 
are in work. Thousands are therefore left 
at the most critical time of their lives 
with no occupation, to amuse themselves 
in the streets and acquire there undesirable 
habits which may spoil their whole career. 
Something ought to be done to protect 
boys and girls from this danger, and it 
would be well if all who are on the point 
of leaving school could be kept there until 
those who have just left are in employment. 


Norman ANGELL AND THE EUROPEAN 
CRISIS. 

No one who has really penetrated to 
the central truth upon which Norman 
Angell’s theories are based will share the 
opinion of many people at the present 
time that the movement which he repre- 
sents has failed. On the contrary, it is 
more certain to be recognised in the future 
by thousands who have hitherto given no 
thought to it whatever than it would 
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have been had not the great conflagration 


which has set Europe in a blaze broken 
out. From the moment when war was 
proclaimed events have followed step by 
step the path which he has repeatedly 
foretold, and when this war is over the 
task of those who have adopted his ideas 
will be to drive home the lessons which 
are being learnt through such terrible 
suffering at the present time. One thing 
is certain, as he has pointed out in the 
Daily Marl, that civilisation, and the 
economic interdependence of nations, has 
rendered it impossible “‘ to push home 
military force with the old ruthlessness 
for the purpose of destroying the nation- 
alities of others. 
* * % 


‘* Tf all the preponderance of force,’’ 
he goes on, “‘ which men of small nation- 
alities, like the Alsatians or the Irish or 
the Finns, have had to face has failed in 
its object (as it has), it is certain that the 
destruction of France, for instance, is 
impossible of accomplishment. Whatever 
may be the future place of the Slavs, 
Teutons, French, or English in the world, 
this war is not going to settle it or seriously 
to affect it, except to render the condition 
of all more barbaric. We may inflict or 
bear atrocious suffering, but when it is 
all over we shall see that it is as futile 
to settle problems of nationality and racial 
culture by war as an earlier generation 


found it futile to settle religious rivalries 


by that means.”’ 


SALE OF ALCOHOL PROHIBITED IN Russia, 

According to a Petrograd correspondent 
the war will certainly give an enormous 
impetus to the temperance movement 
in Russia. The diminution of crime and 
rowdyism produced by the prohibition of 
the sale of alcohol, which has been pro- 
visionally prolonged till September 14, 
has been so obvious to everybody, it is 
declared, that the Government is being 
inundated with petitions from local repre- 
sentative bodies demanding that the 
interdict shall remain in force till the end 
of the war, and even for all time. ‘The 
women of the country are stated to be 
taking the leading part in this propaganda. 
Judging from statements by the Minister 
of Finance, it would appear that the exten- 
sion of prohibition, at any rate till peace 
is concluded, has been practically decided 
upon, and that after that a comprehensive 
scheme of local option will be put into 
operation. 


THE TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN IN LONDON. 

In spite of the counter-interest in the 
war, the open-air summer campaign con- 
ducted under the auspices of the United 
Kingdom Alliance in London in August 
has proved singularly successful. The 
seriousness which the war has engendered 
has tended rather to quicken and deepen 
interest in the temperance question. Forty 
meetings per week have been held, and 
the community and the Alliance owe a 


debt of gratitude for splendid devotion. 


and unflagging zeal in carrying them 
through in all parts of the Metropolis. 
The points driven home were the great 
benefits of total abstinence, restriction 
of hours, and prohibition, which the action 


eee 


' of thenations at war has brought into pro-- 


minence. Hundreds of pledges were taken, 
and at a most successful week’s open-air 
mission at Hammersmith about thirty 
men took the ‘‘ War Pledge,’’ which was 
binding only so long as the war lasted. 
It is hoped that the result of their experi- 
ence will be so satisfactory as to induce 
them to keep on with their pledge in time 
of peace. At two great meetings of work- 
ing men in Fulham resolutions in favour 
of restricting the hours of sale of intoxi- 
cants during the war were passed unanl- 
mously. 


Tue WorK OF THE HUMANITARIAN. 

‘Has all the work of love and mercy 
been of no avail?’’ asks Dr. Hadwen, 
reviewing the present situation in the 
Abolitionist. ‘‘ Has the progressive work 
of humanitarian feeling, of which we have 
boasted so frequently, come to a tragic 
end? ... Or, after all, is not the God 
who rides above the war-cloud working 
out the destinies of the nations, and fashion- 
ing His own purposes out of the reckless 
madness of ambitious War Lords? Such 
temporary aberrations of mind and reason 
have resulted ere now in gigantic, far- 
reaching issues of good and blessing in 
the world’s great battle fields. The very 
fierceness of the passions let loose in 
armed conflict is apt to recoil upon itself, 
and to lay the foundation for a fresh start 
along the path of peace, and a call to 
tread it with chastened and subdued 
souls. . . . History will doubtless repeat 
itself in the present campaign, and humani- 
tarians must wait in calmness and patience 
until the thunders of battle are over, and 
the reckoning day of the aggressor has 
come and gone. Our own particular work, 
so far as its aggressive character is con- 
cerned, must be delayed, and it will be 
for us to consolidate our forces against 
the day when peace is declared in the 
councils of political state-craft.’’ 


Tue Fantan Socisty AND UNEMpLoy- 
MENT. 

The Fabian Society has issued a new 
tract by Sidney Webb, entitled, ‘‘ The War 
and the Workers: Handbook of some 
Immediate Measures to Prevent Unem- 
ployment and Relieve Distress.’’ It con- 
tains a series of detailed proposals for 
carrying out the declared policy of the 
Government with regard to the pre- 
vention and relief of distress which is 
arising through the war. A large number 
of suggestions are put forward with regard 
to the kinds of work that could be put in 
hand at once, together with a statement 
of the powers and duties of the authorities, 
central and local, which should undertake 
such. work. Amongst other useful in- 
formation is included a full list of the 
various central committees appointed by 
the Cabinet Emergency Committee to 
deal with unemployment and distress. 
Advice is also given as to the various 
activities in which voluntary workers 
can usefully take part. This tract will be 
of special value to members of the local 
committees for the prevention and ‘relief 
of distress, trade unionists, co-operators, 
and members of social organisations. 
Copies are to be had from 3, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kingston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


AX IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
eellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea.— 


Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassincHay, 17, 


Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


A MENTS in this bracing Moor- ~ 


land town to Let, including two sitting 


and four bedrooms.—Apply to Mrs. Bar-. 


THOLOMEW ParKkeER, The Square, Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon. ; 


EVIL’S BRIDGE, near Aberystwyth. 

—Comfortably furnished Bungalow to 
Let. ‘wo reception rooms, four bedreoms, 
bathroom, hot and .cold water; indoor savi- 
tation. 39 
Magnificent mountain, moorland, and wood- 
lend scenery — Apply, Miss MarLEs-THomas, 
Dolgranog, Devil's Bridge, Cardiganshire: 


OUTH DEVON.—To Let, furnished, 
charming modern House in half-acre of 
round, dry situation, close to sez and country. 
“T'wo reception rooms, lounge hail, five bed- 
rooms and dressing-room, bathroom, electric 


Clos9 to Railway and Post Offiee.. 


light.—A pply, Miss Jones, Langley, Dawlish. 


TYPEWRITING. 


Mss A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. : 


WHAT ARE WE? 
A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, - ¢ 
PRICE id:., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


‘ & Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.,” 


RISH PILLOW LINEN in bundles 
of Remnants, sufficient to make six full- 
size Pillow Cases, only 6s. 6d.; postage 5d. 
extra. Genuine offer. Write for Free Iilus- 
trated Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland. ee 


= 


REENGAGES for Preserving, &c. 

24 lbs. 9s., 12 lbs. 5s. _ Pershore Egg 

Plums, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 lbs. 3s. Carriage paid in 

England and Wales.—FRANK RoscoE, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. E 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. 
—Up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
eanite; 7s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. 
on platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not 
ascepted parcel returned post free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed.—S. Cann. & Co., 69a, 
Market-street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. 
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The Sunday School Association. 


Prayers for the Child's 
Own Use. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Printed in large type, and Bound in Neat 
Cloth, red under gold edges. 


Price One Shillings net. Postage 2d, 


Home Prayers 


for Young People. 
By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


These Prayers have been prepared in answer 
to requests for help in the home life of young 
people, beginning with the youngest, and ex- 
tending towards years of discretion. It is hoped 
that the simplicity and directness of the expres- 


sions used will tend to develop a sincerely devout | 


disposition. 


ROW READY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


The Larger Life. 


A Way through Experience towards 
the Truth. 


By JOHN DENDY, 
Author-of Successful Life: A Series of Essays, 


This book is concerned with certain great 
questions which lie behind all forms of religion 
and with which all forms of religion are more 
cr less closely bound up. 

The questions are such as these: ‘ What 
are we?” “Ts there such a being as God, and 
if so, what is His nature?’ ‘How are we 
related toGod?”’ ‘“ What is the nature of this 
universe in which we find ourselyes?”? ‘ What 
do we mean by such words as ‘ Matter’ and 
‘Spirit’?” ‘‘ What is the meaning and object 
of our lives? ”’ 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Se a ated nt ee ae 
] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, B.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Siz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LiaAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Papel Ne: Aca A. HaRvCastTLe, 
LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss Cecin GRADWELL. 
HumpPHREY G. Russewu. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMEN?T 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receits 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
ef income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repaymenis, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1914. 


Price TWOPENCE net. 


|RIGHT OF WAR: 


. A SERMON. 
By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. 


Reprinted from “National Duties 
> 
and otber Sermons and Addresses.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 35, Paternoster 
Row, LONDON, E.C. 


Hymn in the Time of 
War and Tumult. 
| Words by H. Newboit, Music by H. Lang Jones. 
Price 2d. net. 


Weekes & Co. Hanover-street, W.., 
and all Music-sellers. 
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Preceeds for National Relief Funds. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russel! Square and Huston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


Sept. 20.—Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D. (Editor of 
the Hibbert Journal). 


27,—Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D. 

The Evening Services wiil not be resumed 
for the present. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
HISTORY. 


” 


in order to provide temporary employmert 


for the large number of Typists suddenly | 


thrown out cf work by the war,it has beex 
suggested that many private persons might 
have old family letters, diaries, and manu- 
scripts, not easily decipbered, which they 
would like to have typed. Offers of such 
employment wouid be gladly received by— 
The SrecRETARY, Emergency Department, 
Association of Women Clerksand Secretaries, 
12, Buckingham-stre2t, Strand, W.C, 


THE MYSTIC STORY 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 


ACORRESPONDENCE CLASS upon this now 
very important subject is being started by 


Rev. G. T. SADLER, M.A., LLB. 


There will be 12 fortnightly papers, giving the 
results of Modern Research into the origins of 
Christianity as a mystic experience of life. 

Hints for reading, and subjects for (optional) 
short essays are added to each paper. 

First paper sent post free to any address. 

Fee for the Course, 5s. (payable in advance), to 
cover printing of papers, postages, and adver- 
tising. ‘The class can be now joined. 

Address—Rey. G, T, SADLER, 
29, Murray Road, Wimbledon. 


[One Penny. 


Schools, 


—_—~—— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxcn. 
Fall Prospectus on application, 
Christmas Term begins September 25. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
| AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

| Highcate, Lonnon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
| LinraAn T'aczor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
| paration for London Inter. Arts and Matrica- 
| lation, Senior Cambridge Loca}, and Associated 
| Board (Music). Healthy situstion, Hockey, 
| Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
| daughters of Unitarian ministers —Apply to 
the Hpan MisTReEss. 


| bebe SCHOOL, HERTS. 
| Principal; J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
| (Oxon). A thorough education, building up 
| Health, Intelleet, and Character, and preparing 
| for the work of life. Hobbies encouraged, 
' “The School is beautifully situated and well 
' housed. .. . | was impressed above a}l by the 
| intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
| —Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

“T regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
| boys from 6 years upwards.”—Lieut.-Col. 
| Stephenson, Cawnpore, India. 
| Fees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


i 
| 


Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


{ i eee 
| 


glee 


| Sound Education under best conditions of 
| health. 


| For Prospectus and information apply to 

C. J. MonrgomerRyY, M.A. Oxon, Head Master, 

YHANTRY. MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 
Next Term begins September 24. 


ISS DREWRY will resume her 

Classes at Home, and other Lessons 

on English Language and Literature, towards 

ithe middle of October.—142, King Henry’s- 
| road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 

| 


| LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 


| ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence.—Fer particulars apply to Hon. 

Ssc., LIVERPOOL Lapiss’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
' Liverpool. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It ls cequested that notice of any alteration in 


the Calendar for next week be sent to the 


Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.8.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the coutrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


——) 


SUNDAY, September 20. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 
Houtpren, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catey. 

Biackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Piacortr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAURICE { LLIOTT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. W. CorpELAnD Bowls. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Freeston; 7, Rov. 
ArrHur 8S. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. Cuarx ; 
6.30, Mr. F. Corrrzr. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LIsTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


Ilford, High-road, 11 arid 7, Rev. A. H. Brags. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonus. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service ; 7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. Mun- 

FORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. WALTER WALSH, 
D.D. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. Sran- 
tyuy Mossop. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CooPER. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Mr. F. Barrerr 
AYRES; 6.30, Mr. A. J. Haare. 


Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road. 
11.15, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 


South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Rev. J. A. Pearson. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
J. LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Stanuey 
Mossop ; 6.30, Mr. P. Caaux. 


University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D. 


Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tagrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Hoegar DapPryn, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. 
W. Lue, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. D. Detta Fvans. 


i) 


Senet 


AsgRstwytH, New-street Meating House, 1] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ArtTHourR C. Fox, B.A. : 
BirmineuaM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 

street, 11 and 6.30. 

Brruinewam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. HE. GEoRGE, 
M.A. 

Buacxsurn, Meoting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Haun. 

Braczroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopgxi Surra. ; 

BovurnrxmMovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BxRIGhTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Gro. Lanspown. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. M. BisHopr. 

CHarHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill> 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Gro. 8. HircHcock: 
D.D. 

CuErsTsr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcxrs. 

Dran Row, 10.45. 

teen and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. EH. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Epinpure@y, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

ExmtTeR, George’s Chapel, South-street, il 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Gus Cross, 11, Rev. F. HemMINa VAUGHAN; 
and 6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Looxert. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hutt, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrenps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Ep@ar I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiscarD-WaLLAsEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. HE. Parry. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappook. 

Livereoor, Bootle Free Church, 11, Rev. 
Watrer Sort, BA.; 6.30, Mr. W. H. 
JACOBSEN. 4 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mentor, Ph.D. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rey. R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, 
Rev. J. Ewart JENKINS. 


Marpstons, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11. 


and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHAR- 
SON. 

Maneuuster, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Taomas, B.A. 

ManonestEer, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. THOMAS PAXTON. 

Manouestrer, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J, 
Cyrrit Frowmr, M.A. 

MancuesteEr, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEAny. 

Nuwoasttr-on-Tyne, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PortsmMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
@. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

SouTHamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. O’Conwnor. 

TunsRipan Wets, Dupiny Instirors. 
Closed. Services resumed October 4. 

West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Rormr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RaMsDEN BaLmrorrre 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Wiurregp Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Sinonairg, M.A, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Goyern- 
rasnt-strest, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


MARRIAGE. 


RuUSsELL — Foster.—On September 3, at 
eee Hill Chapel, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. F. Hankinson, Arthur John Godfrey 
Russell, eldest. son of the late Hon. Rollo 
Russell, to Hilda, youngest daughter of the 
late William Foster. 


DEATH. 


Norsury.—On September 10, at Chingford, 
Essex, Agnes Eliza, wife of Clarence 
Norbury, aged 40 years. 


S{tuations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY. Holiday 
and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.— Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W 


UTCH Certificated THACHER, 
LY French, English, Mathematics, plain 
needlework, seeks post, Governess or Com- 
panion.—Miss Berrcsma, 8,° Egerton-road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS, good 
French and Germ:n, seeks post as 
Governess, Chaperone or Companion. —C. E.,. 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


YLERGYMAN (Church of England) 

desires a Free Pulpit. Would be willing 

to take an Assistant Minister’s or Missioner’s 

post. Midlands preferred but not essential.— 
Apply, G. B., INQUIRER Office. 


Che Fnqutrer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. — 


Toall parts of the World :— gs. d. 
PER QUARTER... eae peed a 
PsR HALF-YEAR... 5 waned 
PER YEAR... ee ie ae 6 —6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin, 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£3. d. 
PER PAGE oe wed ha at OEsO 
HALF PAGE bas ee Re Oane iO 
PER COLUMN °S] Ree ONO 
IncH IN COLUMN ies s- 9-3. 6 
Front Page—INcCHIN CoLuMn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
> 1d. per word, Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two, 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be madet o 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Yuyeive o’ciock on THURSDAY te appear 
| ‘he same week. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sir Epwarp Grey’s vigorous answer to 
the charge of the German Chancellor that 
England would never have interfered to 
defend Belgian freedom against France 
will be a salutary rebuke to people— 
there are some of them still in our own 
country—who believe that our plea of 
honour was only a_ stalking-horse for 
ulterior designs. No doubt there are 
foreign men of affairs who are so incapable 
of understanding our sentiment on matters 
of this kind that they either denounce it 
as hypocrisy or dismiss it as quixotic and 
unreal. But it is still one of the moving 
forces of our publiclife. Itis the determin- 


ing moral factor in the present war. 


It is just this element of sacrifice for the 
sake of principle which has raised the wifole 
contest to a noble level, and given the 
sanction of religious faith to the effort and 
the terrible suffering which are demanded 
of us. 

% * * 

THE answer to which we refer seems 
to us so important that we reproduce it 
here. It is contained in a statement 
issued this week with the authority of the 
Foreign Secretary :-— . 

“** Does anyone believe,’ asks the German 
Chancellor, ‘that England would have 
interfered to protect Belgian freedom 
against France ?’ 
she would unquestionably have done so. 


'SimEdward Grey, as recorded in the White 
Paper, 


asked the French Government 
“whether it was prepared to engage to 


_respect the neutrality of Belgium so Jong 


as no other Power violates it,’ The French 
Government replied that they were resolved 
to respect it. The assurance, it was added, 


The answer is that. 


had been given several times, and had 
formed the subject of conversation between 
President Poincaré and the King of the 
Belgians. 

“ The German Chancellor entirely ignores 
the fact that England took the same line 
about Belgian neutrality in 1870 that she 
has taken now. In 1870 Prince Bismarck, 
when approached by England on the 
subject, admitted and respected the treaty 
obligations in relation to Belgium. The 
British Government stands in 1914 as it 
stood in 1870; it is Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg who refused to meet us in 1914 
as Prince Bismarck met us in 1870.’’ 

PAGE aaa 

As we feared, the circumstantial stories 
of atrocities are increasing rapidly. The 
things that are undoubtedly true are so 
horrible that most people have little 
difficulty in believing everything else. 
Once again we must warn our readers 
against the dangers of credulity, and the 
subtle aggression of the state of mind which 
almost demands lurid tales of cruelty for 
its daily food. We must be careful to 
discriminate between charges which are 
clearly based upon evidence or vouched 
for by persons of repute, and sensational 
paragraphs in the. newspapers. At the 
same time, we cannot deny that the whole 
situation has become painful and dis- 
quieting in a high degree. The official 
document of charges which has just been 
issued by the Belgian Government is 
terrible reading, and cannot, we fear, 
be dismissed simply as the product of an 
over-wrought imagination. 

BOILS A Kee 


Iy all the circumstances we think that 
there is urgent need for careful inquiry 
into these sporadic stories of atrocities, 
apart from the larger and more public 
crimes like the sack of Louvain which are 
generally admitted. Of course, such an 
inquiry would be all the better if it were 
completely free from the suspicion. of 


national bias. Lord Selborne’s suggestion 
in a letter to the Times is an admirable © 
one. Would it not be possible, he asks, 
for trained lawyers or judges belonging 
to a neutral nation like the Netherlands 
or the United States to conduct a sworn 
inquiry into such cases as are already 
open to investigation ? 


* * % 


An article “ After Victory ’’ by Maurice 
Maeterlinck appeared in the Daily Mail 
on Monday. None of us can remain un- 
moved as we see how the iron has entered 
into the soul of the gentle writer who 
gave us “The Treasure of the Humble ” 
and “‘ The Blue-Bird.’* He pleads that we 
must not flinch from realising the horror 
of what is going on while we are in the 
midst of it. “ We are face to face with 
reality now; let us look at it well, and 
pronounce our sentence; for this is the 
moment when we hold the proofs in our 


hands, when the elements of crime are 


hot before us, and shout out the truth 
that soon will fade from our memory.” 
He also pleads that blame attaches to 
Germany as a whole, and rejects the plea 
that the unfortunate German people are 
“merely the victims of their monarch 
and their feudal caste.’ But running all 
through the article there is a cry for 
vengeance—‘‘let us know how to be 
pitiless that we may have no more need 
for pity ’’—which is terrifying and must 
in the last resort be self-destructive. 
Some of our readers have thought our 
words about the treatment of Belgium a 
little too stern and unrelenting, and we 
have even been accused of needless ex- 
aggeration. Let them try to realise the 
hideous terror of this thing which has 
turned Maeterlinck into an avenger who 
will smite and spare not, as he sees his 
country violated and crushed into the 
dust, the innocent victim of inhuman 
ambition. 


576 


Bur while we should have despised M. 
Maeterlinck if his heart had not been 
hot within him, and while we believe that 
indignation such as few of us have ever 
known before is necessary and right, we 
must set our faces as flint against any 
policy of ruthless revenge. Acts of re- 
prisal on the part of the Alhed Armies 
will only increase the wrong. Heidelberg 
must not be sacrificed to atone for Louvain. 
We do not believe that such things are 
likely, and if the danger should arise the 
English troops with their finely disciplined 
strength will act as a steadying influence. 
We associate ourselves with every word of 
the appeal for self-control which Sir 
Edward Fry has published in the Times. 
It is a restrained and forcible warning 
against the moral disasters of retaliation. 
This is one of the forms of evil against 
which the Christian conscience must always 
declare itself as inflexible and intolerant. 


f % % 

Sir Epwarp Fry writes as follows :— 

“ The official adoption by the German 
Army in Belgium of the methods of bar- 
barism has raised a sincere outery of horror 
throughout the civilised world. The people 
of England as a whole have, I think, 
shown a praiseworthy absence of anything 
like lust for revenge, and will applaud 
Mr. Churchill’s admirable plea that we 
should fight like gentlemen; but there 
is already evidence that in some quarters 
a clamour for reprisals may arise. From 
Russia comes the utterance “God help 
them when we get into Berlin,’ and from 
a learned English historian the hope that 
‘shrieking professors . . . will intercede 
in vain for their beloved Germans when 
the facts are published to the world.’ 
If we are to make good our claim of fight- 
ing in defence of civilisation against a 
militarism to which nothing is sacred it is 
essential that the people and the Press 
of England, of France, and of Russia 
should alike show stern self-control in 
the repression of any desire to “ get even’ 
with our adversaries by adopting their 
practices. It would be well if public 
expression could be given to this resolve 
on the part of the allied nations ; it would 
be still better if their Governments would 
unite in instructions to their troops, 
expressly. forbidding acts of initiative 
vengeance, and so leave, in the smoulder- 
ing and desecrated towns of Belgium, an 
isolated monument of the ethics of Prussian 
militarism.” 
: * * 


CarpinaL Mercier, the Archbishop of 
Malines, has paid a brief visit to London 
on his way from Rome to Belgium. His 
gracious reception by the King, and the 
moving demonstration of the Irish in 
London in his honour last Sunday, will 
touch the hearts of his people and nerve 
them for further endurance, In the form 
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of a conversation with a friend he has 
sent a message to us all, which will add 
fresh energy to our work on behalf of the 
Belgian refugees. 

‘* During my visit to England,’’ he said, 
‘* I have been overwhelmed by a sense of 
the unanimous determination of all classes 
of the community to see this war through. 
The word ‘ enthusiasm ’ fails to express the 
firmness of their set resolve. On the Conti- 
nent it is often said that Englishmen are 
cold. What I have seen and heard during 
these two days has convinced me more 
profoundly than ever that this view is 
utterly false. 
of heart. On Saturday I went to Edmon- 
ton to see the refugees from Malines. The 
quiet, undemonstrative fashion in which 
everything is being done for them, the 
trouble that is being taken to make these 
poor people feel that they are surrounded 
by thoughtful friends whose only wish is 
to help, can hardly be described. It must 
be seen to be realised. It is enough that I 
should say that my fellow-citizens feel not 
only consoled for the losses they have 
suffered, and for the trials they have gone 
through, but that they are almost glad 
that their misfortunes should have given 
them an opportunity of knowing the depth 
and warmth of English feeling.’’ 


* * * 


WE should like to call special attention 
to the interesting letter by Professor Dawes 
Hicks which we publish to-day. His long 
residence in Germany gives special weight 
to his words. It will be observed that his 
view of the deterioration of German 
character and its lapse from high ideals is 
similar to our own. “Only in the rela- 
tively small circles of university life and 
activity,’ he writes, “‘are the old ideals 
still honoured and cherished.” “ It is only 
too true,” he adds, ‘“ that the philosophers 
and theologians of Germany do not now 
represent the nation as a whole.” This is 
‘not the opinion of prejudiced pessimists, 
who take a delight in vilifying a whole 
people. It is a judgment based on a good 
deal of careful observation, and many of 
the most competent students of the indus- 
trial and political life of modern Germany 
feel themselves compelled to agree with it. 
One of the most depressing accounts to 
which the present writer ever listened of 
the enslaving influence of the spirit of 
materialism upon the life of a people was 
given to him by an eminent German 
thinker. Of course, this does not mean 
that there are not numerous and de- 
lightful exceptions; that is always the 
case, whatever the general tendency and 
colour of national character may happen 
to be at any given period. 


* * * 


It is quite possible that Professor 
Hicks and ourselves and many other ob- 
servers are entirely wrong in their con- 
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clusions, though we think that there is a 
mass of evidence in support of them. 
Social observation is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, if it is to be accurate and unpre- 
judiced. But people who still look at 
modern Germany through the literature 
of a rather far-off past or in the light of a 
few pleasant private friendships, would 
do well to remember that we are dealing 
with forces which are operating over a 
wide field at the present moment. Even 
if the conclusions which we are compelled 
to draw are depressing, it is foolish to 
try to brush them aside or to stigmatise 
them as anti-Christian, as some of our 
correspondents are inclined to do. Chris- 
tianity has to face facts just as they are. 
There are occasions when, instead of talking 
in general terms about brotherhood, it 
must try to make a cool estimate of the 
strength of the forces which are arrayed 
against it. 
sect * 

On one matter in Professor Hicks’ 
letter we should like to enter a caveat of 
ourown. He seems anxious—perhaps we 
fail quite to apprehend his meaning—to 
withdraw the quiet circles of the philo- 
sopher and the theologian from any share 
of responsibility for national character 
and national tone. ‘‘ What has German 
philosophy and culture to do,” he asks, 
“‘ with the unspeakable atrocities to which 
you refer? What had English philosophy 
and culture to do with the burning of 
villages and the devastation of homes in 
South Africa in the Boer War? The reply 
in each case is, absolutely nothing.’ For 
ourselves we are quite unable to accept this 
notion of little pools of culture far with- 
drawn from the great tides of the national 
life. Must not philosophy in the last 
resort bring its speculative vision to bear 
upon the practical affairs of the world ? 
Ought not theology to be concerned 
chiefly with deepening the currents and 
enriching the ideals of the faith by which 
men live? Just in so far as philosophers 
and theologians are content to isolate 
themselves from intimate concern: with 
the world around them, and refuse to 
accept a large share of responsibility for 
the aims and ideals of the community in 
which they live, they will have to bear the 
reproach of moral ineffectiveness and they 
will forfeit much of the respect of good 
men. Through a long period of comfort 
and peace the academic mind has found 
it fairly easy simply to live its own life 
and pursue its own aims. But its day of 
trial has come. Much will be changed 
by the war. It will be all to the good 
if the philosopher learns to pay more heed 
to the real stuff of human life and thought, 
and the theologian has the grace to re- 
member that he must draw much of his 
richest material from the actual working 
of the Christian spirit in the life of the 
sommon people, 
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FACING THE FACTS. 


aa aca 


WE care very little for pleas of con- 
sistency or self-justification at a time like 


the present. We felt it to be our duty to 


~ speak sternly and without respect of persons 


a fortnight ago, and the interest, in some 
cases the vehement dislike, which our 
words have aroused is good evidence that 
they were at least vital and timely. We 
fear, however, that controversial blindness 
has fallen upon some of our correspondents, 
who are in a hurry to attribute to us 
opinions, and an attitude of mind, which 
we can only describe as an amazing per- 
When, for instance, Mr. G. G. 
Tue INQuIRER of 


version. 
ARMSTRONG accuses 
making it a test of patriotism that “ we 
should accept every story against our 
enemy of atrocities in the field,” we can 
only suppose that he is hurling words 
about at random, without taking the 


trouble even to read what THE INQUIRER. 


has said. More than once we have warned 
our readers in explicit terms of the dangers 
of credulity in the matter of atrocities, 
and we explained how our own reluctance 
to believe some of these terrible facts had 
been overcome by the public avowal of 


‘German military policy and an accumu- 


lating weight of evidence, which it is 
impossible to dismiss as lying rumour, 
Mr. ArmstroNG himself admits that it is 
beyond dispute “ that atrocities have been 
committed even graver than the atro- 
cities which report invariably attributes 
to both sides in every war.’ The real 
difference between us seems to be that 


- he wishes to obliterate the distinction 


between ‘legalised and illegal atrocities 


in war,” in other words, if we understand 


him rightly, to put the battle of Mons 
and the sack of Louvain on the same 
moral level, and we absolutely refuse to 
do anything of the kind. We are content 
to leave the moral common-sense of man- 
But in view 
of this and other strange lines of criticism 
we cannot refrain from a few more words 
We hope that they will 
We intend them to be final. 

In treating the violation of the neutrality 


of explanation. 
be clear. 


of Belgium as a crime against civilisation, 
and in using words of stern reprobation of 
the horrors which have been committed, 
Tue INQurRER is only doing what it has 
always done. It is not joining in a hot 
fit of popular passion and simply shouting 
with the crowd. On these matters we 


have a clear record of which we are justly 


5x9 


proud. We have always pleaded for the 
rights of small nationalities. Over and 
over again we have written in words of 
burning indignation of crimes of lust and 
eruelty, and we hope that sometimes our 
pen has been as sharp as a sword. Do 
our critics forget Armenia, Persia, the 
Congo, the Putumayo? Have they no 
memory of our pleadings for the miseries 
of the Balkan States and our recent fund 
for the relief of the Albanian peasants ? 
Is it only when the great country with 
which we are at war is concerned that we 
must keep silent about things at least as 
bad as any of these and refrain from 
judging? We know that easy policy of 
non-committal. We too have explored 
in thought the safe retreats of silence. 
We respect in its proper place the desire 
not to hurt anybody’s feelings. But in 
the circumstances in which we found our- 
selves silence from strong words would 
have meant dishonour and the abandon- 
ment of a splendid tradition, of which 
the present Editor is only the temporary 
guardian. For him it is a matter of inti- 
mate and proud concern that posterity 
should be able to say of THe INQuiRER, 
long after his own name is forgotten, that 
it never showed any respect of persons or 
of nations in the judgment of public 
wickedness or failed in its defence of the 
rights of oppressed peoples. 

We fear that our readers, like ourselves, 
must be tired of the word culture, but here 
again some strange conclusions have been 
drawn by a few people, who seem to have 
small understanding either of the meaning 
Let it be 
remembered that we did not introduce 
the word. The war has been defended 
in Germany as a war in defence of culture, 
Certain leaders of cultivated thought have 
accepted this plea and at the same time 
have brushed aside the immoral violation 


or the motive of our words. 


of Belgian neutrality as a matter of small 
importance, accepting without protest the 
“scrap of paper” theory of treaties. At 
the very time when the newspapers were 
full of the sack of Louvain by the German 
troops we were bidden by people in our 
own country to remember the claims of 
We felt that a plain and 
stern word must be spoken, if respect for 
culture was not to be entered as a plea 
for the suspense of moral judgment, and 
some of us were to be saved from allow- 


German culture. 


ing the pleasant memories of German 
universities to make us a little soft, indul- 
gent, or hesitating in presence of one of 
the colossal crimes of history. And so 
we said with all the decision at our com- 


mand that culture must go into the second 

place, and that considerations of national 

decency made it unsuitable at the moment 

to talk about culture at all. We tried to 

look the facts in the face, and we felt 

with an intensity of conviction which had 

to find expression, that our own love of 

scholarship and literature and art—and 

does any attentive reader of our pages 

think that these things have little attrac- 

tion for us ?—was as nothing compared _ 
with the ultimate things of the soul, love 

and honour and justice and the difference 

between right and wrong, which we share 

with the great mass of men to whom 

culture is a thing unknown. We are not 
obscurantists. We shall never decry the 
noble interests of the cultivated life. But 
we know Christian men can only serve 
these interests worthily when they recog- 
nise their inferiority, and bid the scholar 
take an obscure seat in presence of the 
moral hero and the saint. At the bar of 
conscience no respect is due to the 
academic mind. Righteousness is our 
sovereign lord, culture only one of our 
humble servants. 

Having thus explained in part how we 
tried to face the facts, may we venture to 
turn to some of the critics who have 
been kind enough to rebuke us, and bid 
them have a little more confidence in the 
of the soul. We have 
received several homilies about the dangers 


strong forces 
of moral indignation. Is it not written, 
“Be ye angry and sin not’? To refuse 
to be openly indignant in presence of 
meanness or cruelty or foul oppression of 
the weak because we may be betrayed 
into racial hatred or revenge seems to us 
the act of a coward. Ii a man feels that 
he cannot trust himself let him retire 
from the fighting line altogether. But if 
in our anger we keep the Holy Spirit in 
our hearts, we are the allies and not the 
enemies of Curist. It is the men who 
have condemned the crimes in Belgium 
most severely, who have dared to say 
that they are not likely to be forgotten 
for generations because they believe it 
to be the literal truth, who will have the 
most effective influence in checking racial 
hatred and rebuking the ignoble spirit of 
The people who love best and 
longest are those who realise the enormous 
difficulties of loving at all. This is all in 
accord with the moral structure of the 
world. It is part of the divine sternness 
in the midst of which we have to live. 
Some of our correspondents seem to be 
full of crippling doubt about the future ; 
and their fear of evil is making them blind 


revenge. 
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to the splendour of the good. The very 
word patriotism conjures up for them a 
terrifying vision of a nation drunk with 
military pride. War means to them 
simply a scene of brutality where the 
finer virtues have no room to play. Is 
that an adequate facing of the facts? We 
do not think so. We pity the man whose 
heart does not glow with admiration of 
the fine traits of human character which 
danger has revealed. Some of us have 
learned more from the faces of the young 
men who are going to the war than from 
many books. Their modesty, their quiet 
good manners, their anxiety to go just 
where they are wanted, the complete 
absence of any trace of boastfulness or 
brag, have been an unexampled revelation 
of personal character and national great- 


ness. We are not going to reduce our 


admiration for these things into a minor. 
key, lest some misunderstanding should 


arise about our attitude or a timid friend 
accuse us of forsaking the paths of. peace. 
When we face the facts resolutely there 
are divine compensations in the darkest 
tragedy, for Gop never forgets or forsakes 
us. In any case it is at once more 
Christian and more patriotic to praise 


what is good in our own country even in 


time of war than to anticipate evil and to 
surrender to sorrow and dismay before 
they havearrived. Without this high and 
kindling joy we can do little to guard our 
people from ignoble passions. It is the 
secret of true courage. We believe that 
it is also the secret of a confident trust in 
Gop. 


Good Thoughts for Evil 
Times. 
ae 
HEN I remember thee upon my bed, 
and meditate on thee in the night 
watches. Because thou hast been my 
help, therefore in the shadow of thy wings 
will I rejoice.—Psalm |xiii. 6, 7. 


“Wit malice toward none; with 
with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right— 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up this nation’s wounds ; 
to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and orphan ; 
to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace.”—ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


charity for all; 


WHEREFORE DIDST THOU DOUBT? 


O eractous Lord, thy help I crave, 
And in each grievous failure still would 


cling 

To that blest hand held down to me to 
save, 

And, sinking in doubt’s sea, I yet would 
bring 


Tears as an offering. 


Yes, I would pray, and never faint, 
And lay before thee all my poignant need, 
That, raised once more from bitter sin’s 

constraint, 
I may to thy rebuke give patient heed, 
And on thy goodness feed. 


Yea, I have doubted and have strayed, 
And mournful ery, help thou mine un- 
belief. 
Thou who dost freely give, and not up- 
braid, 
Thy pity moves to penitential grief, 
That, loving, finds relief. 


Remove the frailty of my will, 
And dissipate through faith my shrinking 
fears, 
That I may walk no more in ways of ill, 
But offer songs of gladness, and not tears, 
Throughout the coming years. 


ANON. 


Ir has grown upon me more and more 
to feel that though belief, in the doctrinal 
sense of the word, becomes yearly more 
impossible, more obviously human in all 
its innumerable manifestations, on the 
other hand Love—a clinging to something 
outside ourselves and not liable to acci- 
dents—becomes yearly more possible, and 
seems to me to be the one supreme truth 


| that will some day emerge clearly above 


all the fog and the jar and tangle of dis- 
puting creeds. I donot know what I 
should do if I had the sole directing of a 
young ardent nature in such matters, but 


‘I feel that what I should do would be to 


try and get that capacity for love 
developed, and then let everything else 
take its chance. At the lowest the Being 
that she had learnt to love would be the 
noblest and tenderest in all history, and 
as for miracles, the miracle of His turning 
the bitter waters sweet, and pulling 


‘| wrecked lives straight, and that not by 


ones and two, but by millions upon 
millions, is quite miracle enough for me. 
Of course, will 
whisper that one is adoring a myth, but 
one must just let him whisper, and once 
the root of love is well grounded I do not 
think such whispers matter. The heart 
is a far more tenacious organ than the 
head, and not nearly so much at the 
mercy of those loud winds of doubt. 

_ Emity Lawzass. 


the advocatus diaboli 


* 


GOD, our heavenly Father, lift our 
hearts, we beseech thee, into the 
May we 


0 


communion of thy perfect love. 
bring all our burdens into thy presence, 
and find our strength in thee. Grant us 
patience to endure, and the love that 
conquers hate. Be near to those who 
suffer in this time of war, on the field of 
battle and in darkened homes, in the 
privations and anxieties which are laid 


upon all our hearts. Give to us some 


ministry of helpfulness, of pity and of 
healing. Make us wise in judgment and 


generous in the giving of our best. Unite 


us all, through the suffering and the en- 
deavour of this time, in the bonds of a 
true brotherhood, in the love of goodness 
and the spirit of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


() LORD, make us, we implore Thee, 
so to love Thee that Thou mayest 

be to us a Fire of Love, purifying and not 

destroying. Amen. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY AND 
THE WAR. 


Tue Manicheans may have been bad 
philosophers, and I think they were ; 
but at least their philosophy and their 
ethics held together. Faustus, their most 
persuasive oracle in Augustine’s day, 
bluntly affirmed that it could not have 
been the good God, who was therefore 
also the true God, who enjoined upon 
Moses the waging of cruel and relentless 
wars. Had not the true God, revealed in 
Jesus Christ, enjoined instead the turning 
of the other cheek when one had been 
smitten? Clearly the same God could 
not have had different minds. . 

The problem was knotty, and it need 
not be wondered at if Augustine’s answer 
was, ethically, somewhat involved and 
unsatisfying. But at least there was 
a wholesome vigour and directness about 
it which faced the facts. If the Old 
Testament and the New contradicted each 
other, so too Jesus had contradicted Him- 
self. ‘“‘ He said unto them, When I sent 
you forth without purse and wallet and 
shoes, lacked ye anything? And they 
said, Nothing. And he said unto them, 
But now, he that hath a purse, iet him 
take it, and likewise a wallet; and he 
that hath none, let him sell his cloke, 
and buy a sword.” Augustine felt that 
religion lay in facing the universe as God’s, - 
and that the universe was full of contra- 
dictions. The price that had to be paid 
for religious optimism was heavy, and it 
has been paid ever since. It was the price 
of a hopeless ethical confusion in great 
corporate issues. The most contradictory 
phases of experience have been in turn 
justified, and even glorified, in the name 
of religion. 
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That is the most tragic thing about this 


war. Christianity has nothing to say to 
the contending nations which have all alike 
issued from her womb. Christianity can- 
not speak with authority to Christendom. 
Vhe Catholic religion has no catholic 
message. In the Papal Conclave itself, 
Rumour announces with a_ probability 
which is not always hers, fierce and heated 
division declares itself. Cardinal Mercier 
protests on behalf of an outraged and 
tortured nation. He is supported by the 
French and English Cardinals. The 
Austrians and Germans vigorously impugn 
this “undue interference of politics in 
the highest spiritual functions of the 
Church.” And an American and an 
Italian, apparently, endeavour to keep the’ 
peace—t.e., to refrain from taking sides, 


-as it is the duty and the privilege of 


neutrals to do. That is indeed high 
comedy. But it is also terrible, appalling 
tragedy. Infallible authority in the sphere 
of morals, being in temporary commission, 
when challenged by the most momentous 
of moral issues, goes just one better than 
It presents three faces to the 
world and utters itself through them all, 
passionately proclaiming. its yes and no, 


-and with the smooth politeness of the 


neutral deprecating both. And while re- 
ligious authority is in this spirit preparing 
its new infallible voice, prayers go up from 
the Catholic altar, which, we know, 
wherever it may be set up is one, for the 
triumph of each of two contending causes 
and for the confusion of its opposite. 

The fiction of Catholic unity is self- 
refuted, self-dispelled. Faith and morals 
are indissolubly bound together, as Catholic 
instinct has always felt and Catholic 
dogma has definitely asserted. And what 
is the meaning of unity of faith if it cannot 
translate itself, I will not say into a 


definitely righteous action, but into a 


definite conviction as to what action, in a 
given crisis of decision, is righteous? The 
fiery furnace through which human history 
is passing will burn up every shred of the 
pious pretence in which it has delighted 
to clothe itseli. There will be left nothing 
but the facts, or rather the naked fact, 
of history ; and that fact is that morality, 
the very knowledge of what morality is, 
is not an original and secure possession, 
but the dubious conquest of a truceless 
struggle. The nerve of that struggle has 
been knit by the spirit of Christ. That is 
our faith, and that faith itself grows out 
of the growing experience that no other 
spirit gives us such satisfying success in 
the predestined conflict. Only the know- 
ledge of fuller right wrung from the fierce 
wrestle with circumstance in what we 
now see of the Spirit of Christ can lead us 
into a deeper knowledge of what that 
Spirit is for us. The content of faith 
itself is not fixed, but progressive. Like 
the content of righteousness, it is not 
a fixed sum to be jealously preserved, but 
the growing result of a courageous venture 
in the world of action. If we are to bury 
our talent in the earth, let it be in the 
fertile earth of opportunity, where it can 
strike root and, grow. 

Our idealism has been weak and futile, 
because it has been blind to the plainest 
fact. We have talked sentimentally about 


the unity of Christendom. We have 
-madg an appeal against the horrors of 
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war, 1n favour of international arbitration 


and universal peace, to the universal 
Christian conscience. But the fact is, 
and always has been, that the universal 
Christian conscience does not exist. The 
Christian conscience of Eastern Europe 
is not the Christian conscience of the West. 
The Christian conscience of Western 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was not what it is to-day. The 
Christian conscience is not at unity with 
itself in any country, in any Church, of 
Christendom at this present hour. We 
may not clearly see or acutely feel the 
division in times of quiet, while life moves 
in its customary grooves. It is when the 
earthquakes of history shake every estab- 
lished fact to its foundations that we dis- 
cover the rents which have been there 
all the time, now enlarged and fearfully 
gaping. We have, I think, in -Western 
Europe moved on, however hesitatingly 
and fitfully, towards a higher, a more 
moral, conception of international rela- 
tions. We have grown, at any rate 
within our own, circle, to think of and tu 
treat nationhood as a sacred thing. We 
have learned that a nation, however 
small, however weak, has a right to its 
soul, to the same opportunities as our- 
selves of concentrating and expanding its 
inner force derived from the spiritual 
tradition which has made it a nation. 
We have learned to treat, no longer 
with a contemptuous toleration, but with 
a high-hearted and sincere respect, as 
indeed the fair and exquisite garden- 
grounds of European culture, little nation- 
alities like Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian king- 
doms. France and England represent 
that forward movement towards inter- 
national right—the France that has grown 
out of the Revolution, the England of 
ordered growth from precedent to pre- 
cedent of liberty. But facing us in 
appalling strength is the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the spirit of Frederick, incarnate 
in a Prussia which frankly despises a 
sentimental world-politic as the last of 
impossibilities, in a Prussia which has 
converted even sentimental Germany into 
the efficient body of her own iron soul. 
There ought to be no doubt, in such a 
world-crisis, as to what the claim of the 
Christ-spirit is. But we are suddenly 
brought up against the fact that Chris- 
tianity in its most highly organised and 
authoritative form has no word to say 
to which all its own children will hearken. 
If through its new infallible voice it 
ventures to speak at all, it will be only 
to indulge in a futile “ Peace, peace!” 
just at the moment when there is and 
ought to be no peace. 

It is well that this fiction as to the 
nature of authority in the sphere of morals 
should be exploded once again. For 
the truth is that the Christ-spirit makes 
its ultimately effectual appeal to the 
individual conscience, that it calls upon 
the individual conscience to make the 
venture in action through which alone 
its decrees can be interpreted and put 
to the proof. Christian morality may 
have, and undoubtedly has, its clear 
standards of right. But in the crises of 
circumstance which demand the  trans- 
lation of those standards into conerete 
action, the decision as to what the appro- 


priate action is to be rests with the indi- 
vidual conscience and with the various 
corporate units of conscience in which 
individual consciences tend to concentrate. 
To-day those units prove to be nations, 
not Churches. 

A. L. Litiey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


GERMAN CULTURE AND THE 
WAR. 


Str,—I would not lessen by a single 
phrase the force of your stirring protest 
against the barbarous crimes that have 
made one almost despair of humankind. 
I am ready, if you press me, to admit that 
the men and women in Germany who, in 
the midst of a hateful political régime, have 
been striving to maintain the ideals 
of a great past, are woefully to blame 
for not having made long ago a combined 
and determined stand against Prussian 
militarism, which, as Maeterlinck says, 
“* it is essential the modern world should 
stamp out as it would stamp out a poison- 
ous fungus that for half-a-century has 
disturbed and polluted its days.’’ But, 
in the name of justice and common honesty, 
let wrath and indignation be expended 
upon the things that merit them, and not 
upon those features—already, alas! in 
imminent danger of being choked and 
smothered under the dire tyranny that 
prevails—in which the hope of a liberated 
and regenerated Germany mainly lies. It 
is only too true that the philosophers and 
theologians of Germany do not now 
represent the nation as a whole. If they 
did, even to an appreciable extent, it is 
very certain that neither Belgium nor 
France would have been invaded. In 
like manner, Oxford teachers were not 
representative of England as a whole on 
the occasion of the wild excesses of Mafe- 
king night. Had they been, we should 
have been saved from that discreditable 
episode of our history. Would it not be 
ridiculous, for example, to speak as though 
the Principal of Manchester College and 
his colleagues shared in the responsibility 
for scenes of debauchery which they 
loathed and detested ? So again, if a man 
stayed to talk about philosophy, even 
with M. Bergson, while a ruffian was 
outraging his wife and murdering his 
children, ‘‘ we should,’’ as you say, ‘‘ be 
filed with intolerable moral disgust.’’ 
But surely such moral disgust would be 
averted by the man hastening to attack 
the ruffian and not by his riviling M. 
Bergson. And though it should chance 
that the ruffan were of the same 
nationality as the latter, that would not 
in the smallest degree be a reason for 
denouncing the author of ‘* Creative 
Evolution. ’’ 

What has German philosophy and 
culture to do with the unspeakable atroci- 
ties to which you refer? What had Eng- 
lish philosophy and culture to do with 
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the burning of villages and the devastation 
of homes in South Africa during the Boer 
War? The reply in each case is, absolutely 
nothing. It may be said, it has been said, 
that the German leaders of science and 
thought might at least make their voices 
heard, and give expression in unmis- 
takable terms of their abomination of the 
brutal deeds of a frenzied soldiery. For 
aught we know, they may be doing so, by 
every means that is open to them. I 
remember how, when the Jingo fever was 
here at its height, it was well-nigh im- 
possible in any town in the country for 
those who disapproved of what was going 
on either to get a hearing on a public 
platform or to obtain the smallest space 
tor stating their case in the columns of the 
local press. Is it surprising, then, that in 
Germany at the present moment, when the 
popular madness can scarcely restrain 
itself, when martial law is everywhere 
in force, and when the entire press is under 
the strictest supervision, we hear nothing 
of the opinion of those who may be as 
wrathful as we are over the ghastly horrors 
which are staining the name of Germany 
in the eyes of the civilised world. 

Isit objected that Harnack and Eucken 
have given utterance to their conviction 
that the policy of England has been self- 
interested and insincere? I believe they 
have done so under a misapprehension 
prevalent on the Continent of the motives 
of English diplomacy. But the essential 
point is that neither of them is entitled 
to speak for the whole body of German 
teachers. 
to which I have alluded, there were not 
wanting Professors of Divinity who ap- 
proved of Mr. Chamberlain’s mode of 
dealing with the Dutch Republies, and a 
foreign critic might well have imagined 
that. they represented the attitude. of 
English divines generally. And yet how 
erroneous that surmise would have been. 

Let us, at any rate, withhold judgment 
of this kind until we are acquainted with 
the actual facts. The truth is, it 1s an 
illusion to suppose, as Maeterlinck appears 
to do, that the eighty millions who inhabit 
the Fatherland are a highly intellectual 
people. The vast majority are totally 
destitute of any real culture. It is pre- 
cisely intelligence, in the proper sense of 
that term, that Germany does lack at the 


present time, so far as nine-tenths of her 


population is concerned. The rapid rise 
and spread of industrialism, of commercial 
enterprise, and of the rush for wealth, has 
simply changed and transformed the 
aspect of German society as compared 
with what it was in the days of Goethe 
and Schiller. Only in the relatively small 
circles of university life and activity are 
the old ideals still honoured and cherished. 
Blame, therefore, if you will, and with 
unsparing severity, the true perpetrators 
of this wickedness. But do not cover in 
one universal condemnation those who are 
as guiltless of it as any one of ourselves. 
There are yet seven thousand men in 
Germany who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal.—Yours, &c., 
G. Dawes Hicks. 
Cambridge, 
September 15, 1914. 


[We have not made a special point of any 
criticism which German professors have 
passed upon English policy. There they are 


In England also, at the period. 


clearly within their rights. 


‘ 


acceptance of the 
theory of treaties. 
stern moral judgment. 


last week. It was directed against the 
people in our own country who seem 


inclined to talk about German philosophy 


and culture and to emphasise their 
immense debt of gratitude to it at the very 
time that the mind of the world is filled 
with horror at the crimes in Belgium. 
We still think that it is unseasonable and 
mischievous to do so, and likely to do more 
harm than good to our respect for German 
culture.—Ep., of INQ. ] 


Srr,—May I help to swell the chorus of 
appreciation which will now be reaching 
your ears with regard to your lead in the 
crisis? I cannot speak from the wide 
knowledge of German territory possessed 
by some of your hostile critics, but I am 
a keen student of international politics, 
and, being an ex-teacher of German lan- 
guage and literature, I have had scores of 
German friends. These have not been 
students or professors of philosophy, but 
mainly business men—just average German 
citizens ; and the impression which, against 
my will, I have received from them has 
been that war with Britain was regarded 
by them as inevitable, and, indeed, neces- 
sary to the expansion—the fated expansion 
—of the German Empire. My impression 
has been confirmed by a talk which I have 
just enjoyed. with an Englishman who 
escaped last week from Prussia. He tells 
me that Germany is absolutely united in 
favour of the war. Dr. Mellor looks for- 
ward to a revolt of the German people. 
It is a dream which some of us long 
cherished as of a possible check upon the 
ageressive attitude of German statesmen. 
Should the revolt occur now there would be 
practical value in such a rising, but no 
moral value. It would be due, not to the 
pacific intentions of the rebels, not to their 
disgust with the war policy; it would 
obviously be due to disappointment that 
matters had been bungled, and that success 
had not come. Of course, in Germany, as 
in every country, there must be thousands 
of peace-loving citizens ; but to regard the 
people as being mere passive sheep led to 
the slaughter by a few fire-eating Prussian 
statesmen is to blink many obvious facts. 
The atrocities proved against the Germans 
and committed, as you well remind us, by 
average citizens, “the fathers, the sons, 
and the brothers from nice German homes,” 
go to show that the nation has, as perhaps 
all the great nations now have, the form of 
Government which, as yet, she deserves. 


| And, too, Invisa, nunquam wimnperia reti- 


nentur diw. Kaiserism has been rampant 
in Germany for 25 years.—Yours, &c., 
A. GOLLAND. 
Bell-street, London, N.W., 
Sept. 15, 1914. 


IS GOD WITH US IN WAR? 


'Srr,—Some of the ideas now being 
expressed by the correspondents in your 
paper and elsewhere about the relation 
between God and man in connection with 


What we have: 
condemned is their defence of the violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium, and their 
‘scrap of paper.’”’ 
That is a matter for. 
Professor Hicks 
has rather missed the point of our criticism 


the war seem to show considerable con- 
fusion of thought. I refer to such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ Is God with us ? *’ “* Does 
God withdraw Himself from us in the 
war ?’’ and the doubts which some seem 
to be feeling about God Himself because 
such a terrible state of things can exist. 

We have been taught that ‘‘in Him 
we live and move and have our being.’’ 
Surely this means that if He were not 
with us, if He did withdraw Himself 
from us, we should cease to be at all. 
And the doubt about His goodness, 
grounded on His permission of the present 
state of things, leading to a doubt even 
of His existence, is the outcome of an 
attempt to transfer to Him man’s respon- 
sibilities for the use made of that freedom 
of thought and action which He has given 
to us, and without which we could do 
neither good nor ill, nor be moral beings 
at all. 

God does not withdraw Himself from 
the sinner any more than from the saint— 
from the devastators of Louvain any more 


than from the servants of the Red Cross. 


The difference in the relation arises on 
the side of man, and because some men 
ignore the Divine presence or misconceive 
its nature and significance. We are born in 
the sanctuary and cannot escape from 
it, but we may and often do forget where 
we are and pollute it by our actions, 
What the present crisis ought to drive 
home to us is not doubt about God, but 
the awful responsibility for the right use 
of human freedom. 

To draw the sword, as we have done, is 
of course a terrible thing involving im- 
mense responsibility. There is no sign 
that our leaders have thought otherwise. 
But it is not necessarily a wrong thing, 
nor one that need make us ashamed to 
remember the Divine presence or think 
of ourselves as polluters of the sanctuary. 
Whether we are that or not depends upon 
the objects for which the sword has been 
drawn and the temper in which it is wielded. 
So long as our objects are such as have 
been defined by Mr. Asquith, and the 
temper such as breathes through Lord 
Kitchener’s address to the troops, and is 
echoed in Mr. Churchill’s last speech, 
why should we feel that our action is 
separating us from God? The danger, 
and it is a real one, is that as the war 
goes on we should degenerate and become 
brutalised. But war has not always had 
that effect, and it need not be so with us | 
now. 

When some Eastern fanatic ‘‘ runs 
amok,’” wounding or killing all who come 
in his way, we do not blame those who 
seek to restrain him by force, and death 
if need be. To-day we have to deal with 
a nation gone mad and ruthless under the 
influence of false ideals, inordinate am- 
bition, and overweening pride. The scale 
makes no difference in the principle. 

May I thank you for the stand you are 
taking in this matter. It seems to me 
idle to talk about things being the same 
after the war as they were before between 
the Germans and ourselves. When a 
neighbour has broken his solemn obliga- 
tions to us, and has violently ravaged the 
home of another and a wholly unoffending 
neighbour, we cannot easily or quickly 
return to the same friendly relations with 
him as we tried to cultivate before he did 
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these things. Time only and some suffi- 
cient evidence of a changed mind can 
restore these. And it is equally idle to 
throw the whole blame on the Kaiser and 
the military caste. They could not have 
done what they have done if they had not 
been supported by a great body of opinion 
in their country. Whatever line indi- 
viduals here and there may have taken, 
the Germans as a people have acquiesced 
in the preaching of ideals and the estab- 
lishment of a system which has culminated 
in this war. They are brave men; and 
if they had really disapproved of what 
has been done they would have freely 
risked their lives if need be to stop it. It 
will not be possible to forget all this as 
soon as the war is over. It would not be 
right, if it can possibly be prevented, 
to leave them in such a position that they 
may hope to renew in a few years’ time 
their attempts upon the peace and civilisa- 
tion of Europe. If any one is in doubt 
as to the significance of the German 
problem, let him read Bernhardi’s book. 
Before we can hope to convince the people 


‘who have embraced such doctrines as his 


that those doctrines are wrong, we must 
prove to them conclusively that they 
do rot pay, and that ‘‘ the day ’’ is not 
merely postponed.—Yours, &c., 
JoHun DENDY. 
Swinton, Manchester, Sept. 13. 


S1r,—The unprovoked attack on Bel- 
gium, with the barbarous punishment of 
its resistance, is a wicked thing, and we 
are bound to fight it. If that were the 
whole matter we might, indeed, hope that 
God was on our side. But who will dare 
to say it is the whole matter ? We have no 
right to forget or ignore or be ‘* impa- 
tient’? about its antecedents. Autocra- 
cies, Slav and Teuton, eaten alternately 
by covetousness and fear, have armed 
themselves in the alternate hope and dread 
of a territorial war. France and Britain 
have successively become involved in the 
feud, not because they believed, one side 
was right and the other wrong, but Dogars 
they believed their material interests lay 
in this particular “balance of ee 
The White Paper makes it plain that we 
were committed to war before, and inde- 
pendently of, the Belgian emergency. It 
is on that fact that we “must judge whether 
or not Godis with us. Germany found her- 
self confronted by overwhelming odds, and 
attempted to “hack her way through’”’ 


> 


‘the line of supposed least resistance. It, 


was a wicked thing to do, and it must be 
punished. But the situation which made 
the emergency will surely be remembered 
by history, and by the Ruler of nations, 
not in justification of Germany, but in 
condemnation of her opponents side by side 
with herself. 

In face of these facts, the certitude as to 
our rightness in every possible respect, 
and the wrongness in every respect of 
Germany seems to me childish in the 
extreme—self-righteousness which it is 
hard, indeed, to stomach. One would have 
hoped that at least Tue IyquireR and 
its writers would have a worthier contribu- 
tion to make to the thought of our country 
in this moment of mental and moral 
anguish than to make it a test of patriotism 
that we should accept every storyjagainst 
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our enemy of atrocities in the field, that 
we should believe that a whole nation has 
deserted Christ for Treitschke, and that 
we should elevate “intolerance” into a 
virtue to be practised not only against our 
enemies abroad, but against our brethren 
at home, to the breaking of the ties of 
family and of friendship. It is beyond 
dispute, I fear, that atrocities have been 
committed even graver than the atrocities 
which report invariably attributes to both 
sides in every war. But I doubt whether 
God, whose name we are all invoking so 
freely, makes the same precise distinctions 
that we do between legalised and illegal 
atrocities in war. War is itself the supreme 
atrocity, and it is amazing to me how 
easily good men find reasons for viewing 
with enthusiasm the wholesale slaughter 
of men by their brothers at the behest of 
Governments and Kings. 

It should surely be a sobering thought— 
and I would urge, if a little timidly, that 
sobriety of thought is even at this crisis 
not necessarily unpatriotic—that sincere 
and, high-minded Germans believe that 
Britons, too, have been guilty of atrocities, 
that Britons, too, have evolved a philosophy 
which upholds them in a desire for world 
domination by fair means or foul, and that 
because of these things God—Professor 
Jacks’ and the Kaiser’s God, who “is a 
man of war”’—is fighting on the side of 
Germany. I have cut out and filed from 
the last two issues of THe [yaQuirerR the 
letters of Professor Jacks and Mr. Cyril 
Flower, and I hope to read them again in 
ten years’ time. Which, I wonder, will 
seem to us then the more pleasing repre- 
sentation of the thoughts of God on the 
war of 1914 ?—Yours, &c., 

Gro. G. ARMSTRONG. 

Victoria Park, Manchester, Sept. 14. 


Sir,—I am genuinely sorry to cause Dr. 
Jacks pain, but I cannot help it. My 
difference from my old teacher, for whom 
I have the profoundest respect, is that 
while he believes that the ‘‘ Lord is a 
man. of war,’’? J do not. In the vision of 


| faith I can struggle to see the God who is 


Love at the end of the whole tragic process : 
I can hope for ‘‘ the day of the Lord’”’ 
and work for it. But my God is still 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven” 
2.€.,in Ideal. When the Fatherhood of God 
is real on earth there can be no international 
murdering. All the nations have been 
more or less parties in promoting the 
militarist curse. It is, of course, very nice 
for us to think that Germany is the worst— 
as she may be—because we are at war with 
her. But I am inevitably reminded of 
the saying, “ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her,’ 

I do not believe that God (2.¢., Love) has 
any errand to entrust to a nation which 
goes out to kill men. 

T recognise a ‘‘ necessity ’’ in this war, 
and in England’s part in it; but it is a 
necessity which arises from the very fact 
that the errand of the God of Love has 
never yet succeeded. ‘That errand. will 
require “that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,” but not that a man take 
the life of his “foes” for his friends, 
Self-sacrifice jn the service of Love is not 
taking equal chances offkilling and being 


oe) 


killed, but is, as I understand it, the way 
of Jesus. I am optimist enough to believe 
that there are still some who are willing 
to lay down their lives for their friends who 
are not willing to slaughter their ‘ foes.” 
I am not one of these. I am willing even 
to try to slaughter our “foes” if the last 
need arise ; but I know only too well that 
in that my God cannot be with me. The 

“man of war’’ of the bellicose old Jews 
might be with me stimulating in me the 
frenzy of battle, but not the God who is 
Love. <A nation is better nowadays, in 
my opinion, with no God, than with a 
“man of war,” a “God of battles,” or a 
“Lord of hosts.”—Yours, &c., 

J. Cyrit FLower. 
Sale, Manchester, September 16, 1914. 
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A JUST AND LASTING PEACE 2 


Sir,—Human distress is sure at this 
moment to find access to the human 
heart. The need of enlightenment as to 
the profound issues involved in this war 
will neither be so widely nor so acutely 
felt. And in this direction, especially, 
our own group of churches might render 
signal service. 

A passage in the recent Message of the 
Society of Friends states the case as well 
probably as it can be stated :— 

“* It is not too soon to begin to think out 
the new situation which will arise at the close 
of the war... we shall be faced with a 
stupendous task of reconstruction. . . we 
shall be able to make a new start. . . Is it 
too much to hope for that we shall, when this 
time comes, be able as brethren together 
to lay down far-reaching principles for the 
future of mankind such as will ensure us for 
ever against a repetition of this gigantic 
folly? ... (We) must begin to think and 
plan for such a future. . in time of peace all 
the nations have been preparing for war. In 
the time of war let all men of goodwill prepare 
for peace. Now is the time to speak. of this 
thing, to work for it, to pray for it.’’ 

I would suggest that the special ques 
tion for the earnest study and discussion 
of our churches at this hour of crisis should. 
be, in the words of Abraham Lincoln : 

How to ‘‘ achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace *’ in Europe. 

That is the first statement of the ques- 
tion that occurs to me, but a far more 
pointed and pregnant statement of it 
could doubtless be found. This would 
involve the consideration of such questions 
as the following :—(1) The significance of 
racial sentiment ; the taking full account 
of this in the re-drawing of the map of 
Hurope, and in determining future national 
boundaries. The avoidance of such terri- 
torial aggression and national abasement 
as would tend to pave the way for fresh 
wals. (2) The absolute’ — prohibition 
throughout the world of the manufacture 
of guns, warships, &c., for private gain. 
(3) The practicability. of national dis- 
armament. (4) The neutralisation of the 
sea. (5) The practicability of establish- 
ing an International Court of Justice 
with power to settle all disputes between 
European countries. (6) The creation of 
a spirit that shall make war in the future 
an impossibility. Whether merely secular 
reforms and a merely secular education 
can ever create such a spirit, Whetlier 
we can ever expect such a spirit to be 
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created apart from religion and the 
influence of a vital Christianity. (7) 
Christian ethics and war. (8) The press 
and war. (9) The balance of power and 
secret diplomacy. (10) The future of 
Russia, of China and Japan. 

Such questions as the above should be 
dealt with in a comprehensive course in 
study circles and classes in connection 
with our churches, extending, say, from 
October to March, inclusive, to be followed, 
if this could be arranged, by a full day 
devoted to this question at the next 
Triennial Conference at Leeds. Our 
churches might also arrange, apart from 
the Sunday sermons of their ministers, 
for a series of lectures on various aspects 
of this question by competent authorities. 

The Committee of the National Con- 
ference Union for Social Service is now 
engaged in mapping out such a course, and 
in order that this may prove as compre- 
hensive and effective as possible, I should 
be grateful if any interested reader would 
send me along suggestions, especially as 
regards suitable books of reference, articles, 
&c. I should also be glad if they would 
forward to me the names and addresses of 
competent lecturers who might prove 
available for dealing with these matters. 
I should also be exceedingly obliged if 
really suggestive articles appearing in the 
daily and periodical press could be for- 
warded to me, such, e.g., as those of H. G. 
Wells, the Message of the Society of 
Friends, the Bishop of Winchester’s Pas- 
toral, the Collegium’s ‘‘ Call to Prayer,’’ 
the I.L.P. Manifesto, &c., all of which I 
already possess. It is difficult to get just 
what one wants from a press cuttings 
agency.—Yours, &., 

H. H. Jonnson, 
Secretary, National Conference 
Union for Social Service. 
Evesham, September 14, 1914. 


blameless in this matter. 
found us all out. 


generous good feeling, 


that now, if ever, we need to appeal ? 


a great Englishman returned from Paris, 
not long after the September massacres, 
to declare himself a ‘‘ Patriot of the 
World.’’ If we really wish to overthrow 
this domination of militarism, is there any 
other way than this of widening our 
patriotism till it includes all nations that 
share with us the civilisation of to-day ? 
And now that we have seen what a 
narrower patriotism and its dependence 
on armaments has brought us to, is not 
this the hour and this the opportunity 
for throwing ourselves out, in fearless 
goodwill, towards all the peoples of Europe, 
by cherishing among ourselves that loftier 
Nationalism which, while leaving us free 
to, keep alive the national spirit that 
makes each people one, lifts us into a 
larger fellowship such as needs not arma- 
ments, because its interests are common, 
and its brotherhood is strong ?—Yours, &c. 
hd SUPP. 
Letchworth, September 9, 1914. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE AND THE 
WAR. | 

Str,—The Chairman’s defence of the 
League’s action in calling upon women 
to sew, leaves out of account altogether 
the economic question involved in its 
policy. Is this sewing doing more good 
than harm, or more harm than good, to 
the community ? If the committee has 
considered that question, well and good. 
But Mrs. Drummond has, I think, adduced 
no strong argument in favour of voluntary 
work. To suggest, as she does, that a 
woman should be encouraged to ply her 
needle because she has ‘* yearnings for 
action ’’ and a ‘‘ craving to give’’ which 
need satisfying, is to suggest treating us 
after the manner of children, who are 
sometimes allowed to hinder the business 
of .the household under the fond illusion 
that they are helping it. Women want 
to be of some real use, and 2f I can best 
help by not sewing, then, unless I deliber- 
ately choose to be selfish, I must not sew. 
And this holds good, whether I am rich 
or poor, a very idle or a very busy person. 

I quite agree with Mrs. Drummond that 
it is very unfair that so many women 
should have no money to spare, but we 
are living at present under a social system 
which secures the pleasures of such giving 
for a minority only, and demands unjust 
sacrifices from the great majority.—yYours, 
&e., AMy WITHALL. 

15, Highbury New Park, 

September 15, 1914. 
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Mzssas. Coarro & Windus :—Poems of the 
Great War. a. net. 

Mrsgsrs. Constasrs & Co. :--Pan-German- 
ism: Roland G. Usher. 2s. net. 
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A PLEA FOR WIDER PATRIOTISM. 


Srr,—Should we not take heed lest, in 
our eagerness to overthrow the Power 
which seems to-day the incarnation of the 
spirit of war, we foster in ourselves or in 
other peoples something of the same 
temper? It so easily. gains strength and 
runs riot in the minds of men. Are any 
of the nations now at strife quite secure 
from the delusion that armaments are 
the bulwark of a people’s strength? In 
yielding to panic and demanding more, 
and ever more destructive munitions of 
war, have not all these nations, for years, 
been cherishing the spirit and increasing 
the possibilities of such a conflict as now 
is devastating the fair plains and cities of 
Europe? And when the conflict is over, 
and the power of the war demon is crushed 
at his headquarters, is it so sure that 
neither of the nations now engaged in 
crushing him will be in danger of offering 
him a refuge in its midst ? 

Reading the strong language of THE 
INQUIRER against Germany—and I do not 
say it 1s too strong, being unable to judge 
how far one nation is in a position to 
apportion blame against another—and 
seeing that in a letter which appeared in 
your columns last week conscription has 
already found support from a minister of 
religion, I would plead for the advocacy, | 


even while the conflict rages, of that 
spirit of goodwill, of international good 
fellowship, which alone can stay the hand 
of the oppressor. No nation is clean and 
Our sin has 
Yet, in every nation, 
there is a mighty spirit of love and of 
and of large- 
hearted sympathy towards the people 
of every other nation. Is it not to this 


In the time of the French Revolution 


over this story day and night. 
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OxrorpD University Press :—-Why we 
are at War: By Members of the Oxford 
Faculty of Modern History. 2s. net. Tho 
Deeper Causes of the War: Dr. Sanday. 3d. 
net. 


Mr. T. Wisner* Unwin :—A Theory and 
Civilisation : Sholto O. G. Douglas. 5s. net. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


OUR OWN BUSINESS. 


THERE is a story I want to tell you this 
week, It is about a little shepherd boy 
of the Tyrol, named Findelkind; he was 
nine years old. Three times a week he 
used to go to school in the nearest town, - 
with his two little brothers, and the rest 
of the time he used to guard the sheep 
or cows for his father. He was a dreamy, 
fanciful little boy, and he loved stories. 
One story above all, which the old priest, 
who kept the school told them, seized 
upon his mind; it was about a boy who 
had lived in those parts five hundred 
years before, who had left a famous 
memory, and who, strangest of things, 
had been named Findelkind, like himself 
This earlier Findelkind of Arlberg had 
been so grieved for all the poor souls who, 
travelling over the wild mountain passes, 
perished of cold or hunger, or were killed 
by bears and wolves, that he had left 
his home and journeyed up and down the 
world begging alms, in the name of Christ 
and of St. Christopher ; and many gave to 
him, so that at last he was able to return 
and to found a church, and a house where. 
he and six others lived as a brotherhood 
of St. Christopher, going forth every 
evening, when the Angelus sounded,’ to 
seek the lost and weary. 


Findelkind used to think and dream 
He felt 
he, with the same name and living in the 
same place, must somehow go and do 
likewise. Although there was now a 
good road over the pass, and travellers 
hardly ever were lost or perished in these 
days, he did not think of that at all, he 
only wanted to go out, too, and beg for the 
poor as the other Findelkind had done. 
Day after day he brooded over it in 
secret ; he let the cow stray, he forgot his 
lessons, he left the loaves to burn, even 
Katte, his favourite ewe, and her two 
little lambs no longer interested him ; 
his brothers and sisters teased him, and 
his mother cried because she thought he 
was going out of his mind; but nothing 
made any difference to his one great 
thought. At last he could bear it no 
longer; one autumn morning he rose 
before anyone else, stole out, and started 
on his strange pilgrimage, barefooted, 
with his school .satchel slung empty 
behind him, and a little staff in his hand. 

There is no room to tell here of all his 
adventures that day ; enough to say that 
he soon found that begging alms for the 
poor was no easy or pleasant task. People 
laughed at him for a silly little boy, or 
drove him roughly away; when he told 
them he was only copying Findelkind of 
Arlberg they did aot know what he 
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‘gnorrow for his punishment ; 
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meant. He wandered at last into -the 
beautiful town of Innsbriick; he found 
no more sympathy there than on the 
country roads, and he was nearly killed 
by the horses of a cavalry troop, which 
shied as he ran in front begging for money. 
The officers laughed loudly when he told 
his story, and whispered. together, ‘‘ He 
is crazed.’’. Findelkind heard them, and, 
frightened and tired and miserable, he 
yan for shelter into the great church of 
the Franciscans, and there sank down and 
fainted. When he came to himself he 
found his father standing over him, half 
angry, half tender. The poor man had 
spent the whole day hunting for his son, 
following up this clue and that, and now 
he took him off home in a cart, grieved 
most of all because he thought the boy 
must really be mad. When they reached 
home, out ran his mother and brothers and 
sisters, glad, indeed, to see him safely 
back. They put him to bed tenderly 
enough, saying he should wait till to- 
but he had 
it that night nevertheless, for, as_ his 
mother bade him good-night, she told 
him ‘‘ Little Stefan had care of the sheep 
in your place, and_he has lost Katte’s 
lambs—the beautiful twin lambs! Do 
vou hear the poor thing mourning for 
them? Do not go afield from your duty 
2gain.”’ 

Findelkind was cut to the very heart 
then. He could not sleep for listening 
to poor Katte as she bleated for her babies, 
and thinking of the two little things out in 
the cold on the great mountain-side. A 
second time he crept downstairs and out of 
the house, and began a weary search for 
the little lambs. And, at last, as the snow 
was falling on the grey dawn beginning 
to break, he found them—but they were 
dead. He had come too late, and the tiny 
woolly bodies were cold and stiff, and 
Findelkind gathered them up in his arms 
and went sadly home, murmuring as he 
went, ‘‘ J killed them.’’ He fell ill with 
the grief of it, and nearly died; but in 
the springtime he recovered, and then he 
began to go about his daily work again, 
and do the little tasks that were given ‘him, 
sad always at heart because nothing could 
bring back the little lives that were gone, 
but humbly trying not to fail his duty 
again. 

It is a sad little story; but it helps us 
to remember what we sometimes, all of 
us, forget. It is just as true for you and 
me as it was for little Findelkind that, 
if we ‘‘ go afield from our duty,’’ our 
duty may never get done at all. There 
is one piece of work in the world that we 
have to do now, and if someone else has to 
take it up instead of us, or if it is put off 
while we run away after some other fancy, 
it cannot be quite the same in the end. 
We may be sure that we shall best help 
the world if we first ‘‘ do the work that’s 
nearest,’’ and then, but not before, begin 
to take up fresh tasks if we have time 
and strength. 

Just now we do all want to help the 
world; so many things around us are 
sad and wrong, and we wish so much that 
we could have a hand in putting them 
right... Now a great and wise thinker 
said long ago, “‘ Justice ’” (that is, fair- 
ness or rightness) “‘ is doing one’s own 
business.*’ Yes, if everyone began by 


‘business, ’’ 


doing that we should soon have far more 
rightness and fair play on every hand. 
But the point for us to remember is that 
we, at least, must not shirk ‘‘ our own 
but must do it faithfully 
whatever it is, even ‘‘ though it’s dull at 
whiles.’? You and I have each a post of 
duty, just as much as the soldier on the 
field ; there is only One who knows the 
whole plan, and our part is to do the work 
He gives us, wherever we may be stationed. 

And what 7s your own business? I 
cannot tell you; but, generally, you will 
find it quite easy to tell yourself. School 
or home is there for you to take your place 
and do your duty, and you know well 
what that duty is. But if ever it seems 


“not so easy to be sure, and two or three 


different kinds of duty seem to be con- 
flicting, I know of only one way, yet it is 
a never-failing way, of finding out which 
to do. Ask of the great Captain who has 
set you on the field of life, whose love for 
all of us, His soldiers, makes us call Him 
Our Father; and He will tell you clearly, 
in your own heart, your place and your 
task. Here is a little prayer; I do not 
know who wrote it, but it says just what 
we all need to say, ‘‘ Lord, teach me to 
feel my need of help from Thee, and to 
seek it; find my place, and keep it; 


know my duty, and do it.’ 
Det. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE VILLAGES.AND THE WAR. 

A’ CORRESPONDENT writes:—My life 
here is passed in the society of village 
labourers. They are a very silent people. 
They have almost no language of their 
feelings. At first they could not under- 
stand the war. It was incomprehensible, 
They said nothing about it, until tale upon 
tale of frightful barbarity reached us, and 
then they said, ‘‘ These Germans be a 
cruel people,’’ and one by one the boys 
began to enlist, and the parents who were 
averse to their sons joining the army say 
nothing against it now. And the lads 
come round to say good-bye. ‘‘ I thought 
I should like to serve my country. I 
can’t do no more, can I? They’re doing 
terrible things out there.’’ So says one, 
andsosay all. The boys are moved beyond 
all fear to go and help where help is sorely 


needed. ‘‘God bless you, lads; be good 
soldiers. We would fain come with you 
too,’ we say. They pack thei kits, 


mount their bicycles, and ride off to town 
to join their company without a drink or 
a cheer. The carrier brings the bicycles 
home again. 

When I think of the hosts of young 
Americans who fought and died for 
freedom for the black race, or when I 
think of my old friend Emanuel, who 
asks eagerly how the war is going on; he 
who, when a youth of twenty fought at 
the side. of Garibaldi, was one of the 
thousand who landed in Sicily and cap- 
tured Palermo, and wears the red shirt 
still, I know that the deeds and the 
sufferings of those brave men are rightly 


hallowed and blessed for ever, for they 
were moved by God and have exalted the 
human race. Then, too, I think of these 
sturdy village boys in Wiltshire asking 
to be taken a France to fight in defence 
of the villages there and in “Belgium; and, 
it seems to: me we shall come to honour 
them for a priceless sacrifice and service to. 
humanity, even as those others. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 

Owine to the indirect effects of the 
war there is an increasing demand upon 
the social centres and mothers’ kitchens 
established in connection with the Liberal- 
Christian League. The chief objects’ of 
these institutions, which are located in 
poverty-stricken districts, both in London 
and country, are to provide cheap dinners 
at 2d. and 1d. per head to expectant and 
nursing mothers, and to look after the 
needs of the children. With the assistance 
of the National Relief Fund emergency 
dinners for the destitute are also being 
provided. But this supplementary work 
is necessarily dependent upon the ordinary 
activities being fully maintained. For 
this purpose increasing funds are necessary. 
About £700 was raised last year. Sub- 
scriptions and donations will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by the 
Hon. ‘Treasurer, L.C.L. Social Service 
Dept., 28, Red Lion-square, W.C. 


rece 


We are requested to call attention 
to the facilities for communicating with 
friends in Germany or Hungary through 
the kind offices of the Dutch and Danish 
representatives of the International Union 
of Liberal Christian Women. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from Miss 
Brooke Herford, Essex Hall, Hssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE October number of Lhe Hibbert 
Journal will be largely devoted to the 
moral issues involved in the war and its 
deeper causes, and will open with an article 
by Field- Marshal Lord Roberts on “ The 
Supreme Duty of the Citizen in the Present 
Crisis.” There will be further articles by 
Sir Henry Jones, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, and the Editor. 
Contributions will also appear dealing with 
the relations of the war to German litera- 
ture and German philosophy, and there 
will be a special study of the teaching 
of Nietzsche as partly responsible for 
Prussian militarism. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Diss.—G. A. Birks, son of the Rev. W. 
Birks, has secured one of the five Senior 
County Scholarships awarded by the Norfolk 
County Council, obtaining First Class Honours 
with three distinctions. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—The church at Holbeck, 
Leeds, has suffered a serious loss by the death 
of the wife of Mr. J. T. Kitchen in her 58th year. 
The funeral took place at the Lawnswood 
Cemetery, Leeds, on September 7, in the 
presence of a large assemblage, including the 
members of the family, relatives, and repre- 
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sentatives of the Holbeck and Mill .Hill 
churches, the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, and 
employees at the works of which Mr. Kitchen 
igs the head. The Rev. J. MeDowell, a former 
minister at Holbeck, conducted a service at 
the home, and the Rev. W. R. Shanks read 
the committal service at the grave. Last 
Sunday evening a memorial service was held 
in the church conducted by the Rev. W. R. 
Shanks. 

London.—The Committee of the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South Eastern 
Counties has decided to alter the arrangements 
for its annual meeting. Instead of the visit 
to the church at Ilford, with the usual pro- 
gramme extending over the whole day, there 
will be a meeting for the necessary annual 
business in the Schoolroom of Essex Church 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, October 6. In 
the evening, at 7 o’clock, there will be a 
united service in the church conducted by 
the Rey. A. Farquharson, of Maidstone. The 
preacher will be the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
Minister of the Assembly. 

Manchester: floss Side—The Rev. T. M. 
Salmon, of the Unitarian Home Missionary 


College and Owens College, Manchester, has. 


accepted a unanimous call to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian Free Church. He will begin his 
duties in October, conducting the harvest 
thanksgiving services on October 4. 

Newport, !.W.—Harvest thanksgiving, with 
special service of intercession, was held last 
Sunday. Prayers were offered for our country, 
for our soldiers and sailors, for our King, for 
the triumph of justice, truth, and mercy. 
The collections, altogether amounting to 
about £10, will be sent to the Prince of Wales’s 
fund. 

Tenterden.—At the close of the service on 
Sunday evening, September 13, Mr. James 
Rowlands, M.P., delivered a vigorous address 
on the war in the Old Meeting House. 

York.—On Saturday, September 12, the 
' congregation of St. Saviourgate Chapel was 
invited by Mr. and Mrs. Manning to a garden 
party at their home in Acomb. An interesting 
programme was carried out. The party had 
originally been intended for the purpose of 
helping the new organ fund, as well as social 
intercourse, but under present circumstances 
it was thought better to devote the proceeds 
to the War Relief Fund. Several of the mem- 
bers have relatives at the front. The minister 
is giving a series of addresses on Sunday even- 
ings on ‘Great Warriors,” in historical order, 
as follows:—‘‘ Arjuna Refuses to Fight,’ 
‘* Marcus Aurelius in his Tents,’’? ‘* Attila, 
the Scourge of God,’’ ‘‘ King Alfred in 
Suecess and Defeat,’ ‘‘ Akbar, the Humane 
Conqueror.’’ Though a congregation of peace 
lovers. it is felt that the war must now be 
prosecuted vigorously in the hope that mili- 
tarism will sustain a final and irretrievable 
blow. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Women’s Work IN THE CRISIS. 


_ Miss Margaret Macmillan points out 
in an article in the Daily News and Leader 
that to the educated well-to-do women 
it falls, or may fall, to envisage the whole 
problem of social distress, and apply 
remedies that are in some degree, at 
least, equal to its partial solution. Among 
other things, she thinks it is the moment 
to ask for and obtain the use of large 
tree spaces. There are 14,000 acres of 
unused space in London alone. In 
crowded areas, more especially, a group 
of women should look for sites. 


On these | 


cleared: sites large, well-ventilated canvas 


or corrugated iron buildings could be run’ 


up, and the surrounding space cleared 
and dug up to make a good vegetable and 
flower garden. The cost of a building 
to hold 50 children would be £100. In 
one of these camps a large number of 
children—from 40 to 200 children—could 
find a healthy, happy home and refuge 
till these calamities be overpast. If they 
are close to the parents’ homes, so much 


the better. The camp will improve the 


whole neighbourhood, Ina quarter where 
excitements run high and riots are apt 
to break out, this children’s camp would 
be a more softening reminder than a 
church even to the whole populace. 


Tue Native States or INpIA. 


International lawyers, we learn from 
Mr. Nevinson in the Manchester Guardian, 
have not yet made up their minds whether 
the Native States of India ought to be 
called allied, vassal, tributary, dependent, 
or semi-sovereign, and, although their 
rulers have enormous wealth and kingly 
honour, their rights are strictly hmited. 
They number about 680 (693 if Nepaul, 
Baluchistan and the Shan States are 
included) “‘ and their population, excluding 
those extraneous countries, amounts io 
about. one-fifth of the whole of India 
(roughly 63,000,000, as against the 
232,000,000 of Bnitish India proper). 
The largest 2nd most important may be 
divided into the five groups of the Hyder- 
abad, Rajput, Maratha, Mysore, and Baroda 
States, m order of population. Like most 
things in our history, they have grown 
up haphazard, their regulation being 
suited to the occasion and based on no 
theory or principle.” 


Tue Curistian Army. 


In a leading article in the Challenge the 
editor draws a comparison between the 
British soldier and the Christian warrior 


‘which is not without a note of warning. 


The former, he says, unconsciously and 
without subtleties of words, ‘‘ proves the 
Christian paradox, ‘Whoso loveth his 
life shall lose it.” No longer is it the little 
spark entrusted to his own body which is 
the real life; to fecd a life far greater 
he will sacrifice his own with cheerfulness. 
England is immortal because Englishmen 
die. Before this example the Christian 
Church should pause with a burning 
self-reproach and a new resolve. The 
issues to which we, as Christians, ave 
committed are not smaller than the 
soldier’s, but far more great. The dedi- 
cation of self to which we are called is 
not less but far more complete. If we 
fail it is because we do not believe passion- 
ately in the Christian conflict or intend 
to make our obedience uncompromising. 
We have lost the simple sense of duty, 
which is the unfailing secret of gladness. 
We are not certain of our hope. Saving 
our own life we lose the larger life. We 
are not happy because’ we are not un- 
selfish. As the bands of young recruits 
march past our office windows in th’'s 
wonderful year, shouting the songs of 
light inconsequence, we have a kind of 
vision of the Christian army facing its 
task with the same aggressive joy.” 
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Board and Residence, &. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss HE. 

Kingston, ‘Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


A IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near ses.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassincuHay, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


| EEA ieee yee family offers 

Lady or Gentleman comfortable home. 
Good district, cheap access City, W est.—113, 
Highbury New Park, N. 


J OUTH DiiVON.—To Let, furnished, 

charming modern House in kalf-aere of 
ground, dry situation, close to sea and country. 
‘lwo reception rooms, lounge hall, five bed- 
rooms and dressing-room, bathroom, electric 
light.—Apply, Miss Jones, Langley, Dawlish. 


TYPEWRITING. 


M's A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus) 
undertakes aj] kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. Ne 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special rednctions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE td., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Rastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Cisaraces.” 


ee CLOTHS AT HALF PRICK. 
Hemstitched and embroidered, Snow- 
White, 32 in. square, 1s. 6d.; 36 in. 28. ; post- 
age 3d, extra. Irish Linen Bargain Catalogue 
Free —Write, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


(i REENGAGES for Preserving, &e. 

24 Ibs. 9s., 12 lbs. 5s. Pershore Egg 
Plums, 24 Ibs. 5s., 12 Ibs. 3s. Carriage paid in 
England and Wales.—F rank Roscoe, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought- 
—Up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 7s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. 
on platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not: 
accepted parcel returned post free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, 
Market-street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. 
Mention INQUIRER. 


Printed by UNWIN BROYFHERS,LID., 27, Pilgrim-street,. 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.0., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street. Strand, London, W.C. Manchester _ 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday, 
September 19, 1914, 

*,* Regarding Advertixement Rates see inside Frout 
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EstaBLisHED IN 1842.] 


(RuaisTzRED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 3770. 
New Senizs, No. 874, 


Price Thiseponce Net. 


FREDERICK NIETZSCHE 


and his 
ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY : 


A Lecture by 
S. H. MELLONE, 


Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester ; Lecturer and Examiner 
in the History of ‘Christian Doctrine in the 
University of Manchester ; Examiner in Psycho- 
logy in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly 
Examirer in Philosophy in the Universities of 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and London. 


LONDON and EDINBURGH: 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Provincial Assembly of London, 
and the South Eastern Counties. 


The 26th Annual Meeting of the Assembly 
will be held at Essex Church, Kensing- 
ton, on Tuesday, Octsber 6, 1914, when 
the proceedings will be as follows:— 


3.0 Annual Business Meeting in Lind- 
sey Hall. Mr. Edgar Worthington, 
President of the Assembly, in the Chair. 


5.0 Tea. Forall Members of the Assembly, 
Ministers and Delegates, at1, St. John’s 
Gardens, W., by kind invitation of the 
President and Mrs. Worthington. 


Service at Essex Church. Preacher, 
the Rev. W. 8. Drummond, Minister 
of, the Assembly ; Supporter, the Rev. 
A. Farquharson, of Maidstone. 


GORDON COOPER, Hon. Sec. 


7.0 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, Cannon STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sim ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

ask Mon caval ctree! ee A, HaBgDCAstTLe, 


LestiE T. BURNETT. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL, 
HoumpHreY G. RvussELu. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly ard 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1914. 


Price TWOPENCE net. 


RIGHT OF WAR: 


e A SERMON. 
By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. 


Reprinted from “ National Duties 
and other Sermons and Addresses,” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster 
Row, LONDON, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


* (Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
Sept. 27.—Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D. 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, 


Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Opening of Session, 1914-15. 


The Opening Address. entitled “U. H. M. C. 
First Decade, 1854-64,”? will be delivered 
by the Warden, the Rev. H. McLachlan, M.A., 
B.D., at the College, on Tuesday, October 6, 
1914, ’at 4 o'clock. 

The attendance of all friends of the Insti- 


tution is invited. ~ 
Bed: A ceed Hon. 


Manchester, G. A. Payne, f Secs. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


The United nited Service of 
the London Churches 


WILL BE HELD IN 


The Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
Sunday, October 18, at 7 p.m. 


PREACHER : 
REV. E. SAVELL HICKS, M.A., of Dublin. 
The presence of all friends is most eordially 
welcomed. . RONALD BArrrRam, Hon. See. 


Che Frnquiver. 


Among recent Articles are the following :-— 
Christian Morality and the War. By 
Archdeacon LILLEY. September 19. 
The Summons. By Dr. lu. P. Jacks. 
: September 12. 
By Rev. H. Gow. 
August 29. 


‘Any of the above issues can be obtained 
from the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., post free, 13d. 


War against War. 


[One Penny. 


Schools. 


—o— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with s 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 


Full Prospectus on application. 
Christmas Term begins September 25. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicuaGatTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiL1an Taxsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matrieu- 

ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap Misrrzss. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal: J. H. N.STEPHENSON, M.A, (Oxon). 


A thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intelleet, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged, 

“ The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed. I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

“T regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
hoys from 6 years, upwards.”—Lieut.-Col. 
Stephenson, Cawnpore, India. 


Fees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


AN-Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M:A. Oxon, Head Master. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHER COasn, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HIcks, * 
B.Sc. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 
Next Term begins September 24. 


ISS DREWRY will resume her 

Classes at Home, and other Lessons 

on English Language and Literature, towards 

the middle of October. —143, King Henry’s- 
road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., LiveRPooL LAprIEs’ SANITARY ASSOCTA- 
TION, meaheresa yrs 19, Beaumont-stree 
Liverpool. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent te the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


a 


SUNDAY, September 27. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. : 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caney. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Piaeorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurion xir10rr, 

Croydon, Frée Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. P. H. Wicxsrrxp, 
M.A. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 3.15, Rev. Frank K. FreEston ; 
7; Rev. ArtHur 8. Hurn, B.A, 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lans, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Bastin Martin, M.A. 
Harvest Thanksgiving Services. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. Amurrst D. Tyssren, D.C.L. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
STANLEY Mossop. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BeRTRaM ListTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill’ Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rey. A. H. Biegs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Dr. Stronex, of Melbourne, Australia ; 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonuzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 7, Rev. F. Hankinson. . 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. Mun- 
FORD, B.A. \ 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CayNowETH 
POPE. 

‘Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Miss Amy 
WITHALL. , : 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. ; 

Richmond. Free Church, Ormond - road, 

11.15, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. A. J. HALE. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. and 7, Dr. 
J. Lionen TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. G. 
Barrett Ayres; 6.30, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. L. PB. Jacks, D.D. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EvGAR DAPLYN. 

.. Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mc. 
W. Len, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 1] and 7. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rey. D. DrLtTa Evans. 


AsgastwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. ; 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

_ Arraur C. Fox, B.A. 

Breminauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Liuoyp 
THOMAS. 

BrrminaHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. ARUNDEL. 

Bracxsurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 

"10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. . 

Bracxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopstrt Surg. 

Bovrnumovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 

_ road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
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BricHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Mr. Stantey P. PENWARDEN. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CHaTHamM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30. 

Cuestur, Matthew Hoenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. AtBERT Wuitrorp. Harvest 
Festival. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcxru. 

efaie Row, 10.45 and 3, Rev. W. G. PRicn. 

Strat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysmy, M.A. 

Dovezr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 

' and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savett Hroxs, M.A. 

Eprvpurau, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rey. R. V. Hort, B.A., B. Litt. 

Exntrer, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Guz Cross, 11, Rev. F. HemiIna VAUGHAN ; 
and 6,30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epagar Looxsgtt. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hout, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicoxt Cross, M.A. 

Lurenstmr,\The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Ep@ar I. Fripp. 

Lrwzs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LisoaRD-WaLLasEey, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. Parry. 
Livperproon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 


Liverroon, Bootle Free Church, 11, Rey. 
H. W. Hawkes; 6.30, Rev. WALrer 
SHort, B.A. 


LivErPoo., Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. MeLLor, Ph.D. 

LiverRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. J. C. Opcurs, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. R. F. 
Ratrrray, M.A., Ph.D. 


| Marpstronez, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHAR- 
SON. 

Manouestsr, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. EH. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MancuEstrerR, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrrit Frower, M.A. 

Mancunstexr, Upper Brook-street, Free Chureh, 
Jl and 6:30, Rev. EH. W. Srany, M.A. 

. Harvest Festival. 

NeEwcoastLs-ON-TynzE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. D. Prirstiry 
EVANS. 

Nuweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, : Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PorrsmoutTH, §t. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarsBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. WAIN. 

SHEFFI=LD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Supply. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

SoutHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANprRwAn, 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRIDGR Wetis, Dupizyr Instirotra, 
Closed.: Services resumed October 4. 

Waser Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropmr, B.A. 

CAPETOWN. 

Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 

street, 6.45, Rev. RamMsDEN Batmrorra. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 

Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street 

jl and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev..F. Suvorarrg, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Onitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


MARRIAGE. 

ODGERS—CLEGHORN.—On September 17, very 
quietly, at St. Augustine’s Presbyterian 
Church, New Barnet, Walter Blake Odgers, 
barrister-at-law, second son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Blake Odgers, of The Garth, N. Finchley, 
to Janet Fortune, only daughter of the late 
John Cleghorn and of Mrs. Cleghorn, of St. 
Andrews, New Barnet. 


DEATHS. 

Tyssen.—On September 17, of enteritis, in 
her 60th year, Cassandra Mary Amelia, née 
Madden, the beloved wife of Amherst D. 
Tyssen, D.C.L. Memorial service at the 
Hall of the Picture Palace near the Midland 
Railway, 158, Finehley-road, next Sunday 
at 11 a.m. 

Swanwick.—Reported killed in action, Sep- 
tember 18, Russell Kenneth Swanwick 
Lieutenant 1st Gloucestershires, and third 
Surviving son of Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Swanwick, R.A., College Farm, Cirencester. 


Situations. 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
Bi 
NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 


_ and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.— Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


Do Certificated TEACHER, 
French, English, Mathematies, plain 
needlework, seeks post, Governess or Com- 
panion.—Miss Berrasma, 8, Egerton-road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


CED GOVERNESS, good 


French and German, seeks post as 
Governess, Chaperone or Companion.—C. E., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


LERGYMAN (Church of England) 


desires a Free Pulpit. Would be willing 
to take an Assistant Minister’s or Missioner’s 
post. Midlands preferred but not essential.— 
Apply, G. B., INQUIRER Office. 


The Fuquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
Toall parts of the World:— 3. d. 


PER QUARTER ... ae Lah 8 
Per HAr-YEAR... aS) ATER By | 
PER YEAR... sat! abe: nO 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Hssex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” # 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


W.C. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


PER Pace Se 
Har Pace 
PER CoLUMN i 
IncH IN COLUMN wk ee 
Front PaGE—INCH IN COLUMN 
PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, 
Id. perword. Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 
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Situations Vacant and Wanted,. 


20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. 
the price of two. 

All communications and payments in re- 
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The Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


* 
a 


THE crowning event of this week for 
all who care for noble and beautiful things 
has been the bombardment and partial 
destruction of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
We use the words partial destruction 
intentionally, because there can be no 
reliable estimate of the extent of the 
damage until the wave of battle has re- 
ceded from the district and a thorough 
architectural examination has been made. 
But there is no mitigation in this bald 
statement either of the horror of the deed 
or of the intensity of irreparable loss. We 
know what it looked like in its incompar- 
able splendour in the middle of July. We 
can dimly imagine its roofless nave, its 
shattered windows, its scarred and splin- 
tered statues at the present moment. 


* * * 


Our first word must be one of deep. 


and, respectful homage to the French nation 
in a loss which neither time nor money 
can ever make good to them. The cathe- 
dral embodied some of the most glorious 
memories of France. It was the tra- 
ditional site of the baptism of Clovis. 
It was rich in associations with Joan of 
Arc. It was the erowning place of her 
kings. The spirit of her religion lived in 
its stones. In the matchless statues 
which. long ago sprang into life beneath 
the’sculptor’s hand the heroes of her own 
race took their place with the prophets 
and kings of the old dispensation, and 


fellowship with the mysteries of the religion 
of redemption, as he lifted his eyes to the 
figure of Christ throned in judgment, or 
felt a touch of intimate kinship with his 
own common days in the more than 
earthly beauty of the groups of the An- 
nunciation and the Visitation. 


* * x 


We are only using the language of 
modesty and truth when we speak of 
Rheims Cathedral as one of the greatest 
buildings of the world. It was the su- 
preme effort of the Gothic architects of 
the thirteenth century. No wise man 
will wish to draw up a list of the great 
churches of France in order of merit 
and to decide whether Chartres or Rheims 
must come first. There is more of the 
spirit of quietness and retirement at 
Chartres, but Rheims had a regal splendour 
all its own. The massive strength of 
its design bore with ease the lavish richness 
of its adornment. It was at Rheims that 
Christian sculpture reached its highest 
expression. both in technical. skill. and 
spiritual beauty. Nowhere else in the 
world were so many sublime figures of 
the Church militant and triumphant 
gathered together in one place. And 
everywhere amid prophets and saints and 
kings and the humbler symbols of human 
virtue and toil were angels with out- 
stretched wings, radiant beings of fire and 
air, though wrought out of common stone, 
who seemed to bear the souls of mortal 
men into the heaven of light from which 
they came. How much of all this is left 


to us now 2 
* * # 


LET no one accuse us of exaggeration, 
because we speak in this way of the 


spoiling of one church amid all the grosser 


\ 


growing sentimental about the loss of 
a building when all our thought ought to 
be given to the destruction of human life. 
The Cathedral of Rheims was something 
much greater than an object of beauty. 
It was a shrine of the human spirit, one of 
the highest expressions that the world has 
ever known of Christian worship and 
adoration. Generations of men have 
found shelter and consolation within its 
walls. It belonged to the common people, 
and in language which all could under- 
stand it taught the scholar and the un- 
lettered peasant of the things of God. 
To many of us in its soaring appeal to 
the religious imagination and its intimate 
witness to the reality of faith, it meant 
more than a whole library of books. Its 
loss—a loss which the hand of the most 
skilful restorer can never make good— 
is comparable to the blotting out of great 
literature from human memory, as though 
Plato or Shakespeare should be read 
and remembered no more. Great books 
can be reprinted so long as one copy 
remains, but Rheims Cathedral can never 
be repeated to the end of time. The 
whole world is poorer because one of its 
noblest and most inspiring possessions 
has fallen a prey to the hand of the spoiler, 


* * * 


We believe that this sense of religious 
bereavement will be so poignant as to 
check any feeling of harsh vindictiveness. 
Some crimes against humanity cut so 
deep as to make us incapable of the 
tawdry satisfactions of revenge. It is a 
true human heart that speaks in the 
words of the French Socialist, Gustave 
Hervé : 


‘* How: shall we retaliate???’ 
asks, 


he 
‘‘ When we enter Germany I 
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hope General Jofire will issue a procla- 
mation reminding everybody concerned 
that to the soldiers of the Allies the 
lives of women, children, and non-com- 
batants are’ sacred. When we are 
before Cologne our 75 (the deadly 34-in, 
French field gun) must be told—our 
soldiers do not need the reminder— 
that Cologne contains one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, which must not 
be touched. And at Munich, Dresden, 
and Berlin a guard of honour must be 
placed’ before every library, museum, 
and art gallery. 

‘* Our conduct in Germany ranst be 
so different from that of the Germans 
in Belgium and France that the very 
stones will recognise that our victory 
is the victory of Civilisation. 

‘‘T would not send the masterpieces 
of German art to Louvain, but I would 
rebuild her University out of funds 
contributed by every country but 
Germany, and stock it with treasures 
from every land but Germany, and 
found a Chair of International Law, 
to be filled by a Belgian or English 
jurist, who would each year deliver a 
lecture on International Law and 
Respect for Treaty Rights!’ 


* * * 


Ir is impossible for men who are Chris- 
tians. first and denominationalists after- 
wards not to sympathise with the expres- 
sions of regret that the organised religion 
of the country has been incapable of any 
common action during the present crisis, 
There have been numerous appeals issued 
in the name of different sections of. the 
Church, but so far there has been no 
attempt to unite them in a common effort 


to educate and guide the faith and con- | 


science of the nation. Churchmen and 
Nonconformists in large numbers are aware 
that their traditional differences have 
become unimportant in face of a common 
danger and a common need. Under the 
stress of a searching experience religion 
has become more vital and has thrown 
itself back upon its fundamentals, where 
men are far more at one than they often 
imagine in the days of argumentative 
peace. But so far there is no sign of com- 
mon action or of heartfelt union in worship. 
At a time when a truce has been called in 
all other controversies, why does not the 
Archbishop of Canterbury cut himself 
adrift from the cramping proprieties of 
Lambeth and do the. great and sensible 
thing which the occasion demands? If 
it is right in politics that the party plat- 
form should become national, is there any 


reason except in the punctilious minds of 


theologians why Dr. Clifford should not 


speak’ to Christian England from the 
as of St. Paul’s 2 


% * * 


WHILE, however, we are in hearty 
agreement with the discontent that in 
religion alone our divisions are main- 


‘tained, we must remember that the 


undersigned writers,’’ it begins, 
ort “ eae 
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Christian conscience has spoken and the 
claims of righteousness have been vin- 
dicated in the speeches of our political 
leaders. And this seems tous inthe high- 
est degree natural and right. Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George have struck the note 
of confident faith in the unseen forces 
which mould the lives of men. They have 
spoken as religious men to the religious 
instincts of the people. Instead of appeal- 
jpg to prudence or expediency they have 
inspired us with moral vision. It is not 
in the messages of its professional teachers 
that we find the highest witness of the 
Christian Church to the things of the 
Spirit, but in the mastery of horour and 
righteousness over the lives of our public 
men, and in the response which is made 
by the nation to claims upon its loyalty and 
endurance. Ip this wide field of the 
common life the Christian conscience has 
spoken with power, and religion has been 
justified of her children. 


* * * 


InDEED, few things have been more 
impressive at the present time than the 
witness to the reality of the things of the 
Spirit which has come from the lay mind, 
in spite of its ingrained habit of reticence 
where the deeper motives and afiections of 
life are concerned. Here, for instance, is a 
passage from a letter to The Times by 
Professor J. A. Fleming, the eminent 
electrical engineer. Many people will feel 
that his words could hardly have gained 
in force and impressiveness if they had 
been spoken in Westminster Abbey. 

“No one familiar with the achieve- 
ments of scientific thought would refuse 
to admit the indebtedness of the world 
to such thinkers and workers as Jacobi, 

Gauss, Bessel, Riemann, H. F. Weber, 

von Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, Hertz, and 

Réntgen, but the fact is quite as aston- 

ishing as it is painful that a nation 

which has made such contributions to 


the upbuilding of natural philosophy 


should have permitted itself also to be 
dominated by an immoral militarism by 
whose votaries sheer brute force is wor- 
shipped as the highest virtue and the 
only source of national advancement. 
Side by side with immense ability in 
creating and applying scientific know- 
ledge we have an almost complete failure 
to recognise truth, honour, faith-keeping, 
and justice as the foundations of national 
greatness. Germany has no greater 
_ need at the present moment than some 
inspired prophet to enforce on her the 
truths of which Thomas Carlyle was so 
eloquent an exponent—namely, that 
physical force is in the long run impotent 
‘unless backed by those spiritual forces 
which spring only from loyalty to the 
everlasting difference between right and 
wrong.”’ 


¥: 


* * * 


_ Tue same quality of living faith is 


present in the Declaration issued by an 
“The: 


74 ' 
com-. 


important group of British authors. 
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prising amongst them men and women of 
the most divergent- political. and social] 
views, some of them having been for years 
ardent champions of goodwill towards 
Germany, and many of them extreme 
advocates of peace, are nevertheless agreed 


that Great Britain could not without dis-— 


honour have refused to take pot in the 
present War.” ‘‘ Many of us,” the De- 
claration continues, “‘ have dear friends in 
Germany, many of us regard German 
culture with the highest respect and grati- 
tude ; 
nation has the right by brute force to 
impose its culture upon other nations, nor 
that the iron military bureaucracy of 
Prussia represents a higher form of human 
society than the free constitutions of 
Western Europe. 
destiny of Germany may be, we in Great 
Britain are ourselves conscious of a destiny 
anda duty. That destiny and duty, alike 
for us and for all the English-speaking race, 
call upon us to uphold the rule of common 
justice between civilised peoples, to defend 
the rights of small nations, and to maintain 
the free and law-abiding ideals of Western 
Europe against the rule of ‘ Blood and 
Tron,’ and the domination of the whole 
Continent by a military caste.” Among 
the signatures attached to this impressive 
declaration are those of William Archer, 
Granville Barker, Robert Bridges, G. K. 
Chesterton, John Galsworthy, Thomas 
Hardy, Maurice Hewlett, J. W. Mackail, 
John Masefield, Gilbert Murray, George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, George Otto Trevel- 
yan, Mary A. Ward, Margaret L. Woods, 
and Israel Zangwill. 


* * * 


- Onty the inexorable limitations of space 
prevented us from calling attention last 


week to the highly important letter on. 


Russia by Professor Paul Vinogradoff, 
which appeared in the Times on September 
14. Its value does not consist chiefly in 
its wealth of information, but in its power 
of suggesting to the reader the existence 


of a vast national life, rich in possibilities 


of good, which it is his business to explore 
before he jumps to hasty and often hostile 
conclusions. We are most of us too ready 
to think chiefly of the menace of the 
Slav. We imagine that Western culture 
has nothing to gain and much to fear from 
contact with the Russian spirit. Let us at 
least ask ourselves whether this opinion 
is based upon accurate information. Is it 
seriously contended that the civilisation of 


Russia and that. of Western Europe’ can | 


go on indefinitely in closed compartments? 
We are conscious that we on our side have 
much to give in the love of freedom and 
respect for representative _ institutions. 
Have the cultivated minds of Russia and 
the faith of its dim populations so ‘Tittle 
to offer us in return that our ‘attitude 
towards them must’ be dictated chiefly” by 
the civilised man’s dread of barbarism? + 


but we cannot admit that~any- 


Whatever the world- 


1 Ros Fe ee 


a) 


do? What can we give ? 


children of the British race 2 
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~ PATRIOTISM. 
Iw the speech which Mr. Lloyd George 
made to the Welshmen of London last 


week he touched the heights of great 
prophecy, when he spoke of the emergence 


of a new patriotism as the crowning 


blessing of the war. 


** The people of all lands,’’ he said, 
“* will gain more by this struggle than 
they comprehend at the present moment. 
They will be rid of the greatest menace 
to their freedom. That is not all. 
There is another blessing, infinitely 
greater and more enduring, which is 
emerging already out of this great 
contest—a new patriotism, richer, nobler, 
more exalted than the old. I see a 


new recognition amongst all classes high 


and low, shedding themselves of selfish- 


ness—a new recognition that the honour 
of a country does not depend merely 


upon the maintenance of its glory in the 
stricken field, but in protecting its 
homes from distress as well. It is a 


new patriotism which is bringing a new 


outlook over all classes. The great 

flood of luxury and of sloth which had 

submerged the land is receding, and a 

new Britain is appearing. We can see 

for the first time the fundamental things 

that matter in life, and that had been 
_ obscured from our vision by the tropical 
_ growth of prosperity.’’ 


It is this new patriotism which is 
coming to the birth in the exalted emotions 
of the present moment. The reality of 
danger, the ‘sense of the significance of 
every day, the challenge to turn our 
dreams into action, the rapture which is 
born of stern sacrifice—these things are 
destroying all the familiar lines of division 
and making us conscious that first and 
last we are sons and daughters of the one 
Motherland, who has the pearl of great 
price in her keeping. We should despise 
ourselves if we thought much- of our own 
comfort and safety; these are the mean 
cares of less eventful days. What can we 
How can we 
acquit ourselves worthily as patriotic 
These are 
the only questions worthy of the hour. 
~ But when we speak of patriotism we 
are aware that all good men have not an 
equally strong affection for the word. 
For some of us it glows with a splendour 
which no ignoble use can ever dim, For 
others it is a word of doubtful omen, the 


badge of a limited affection which shuts 


us off from the rest of mankind. On one 
side is the ineffaceable glory of it, in spite 
of all the ill deeds which have been done 
inits name. On the other is the cramping 
fear that patriotic feeling may be simply 
a prelude to the hatred of our enemies 


hidden snares. 


and the praise of ourselves. -It is on this 
matter that we wish to offer a few plain 
words this week, not as judging others, 
but as defining the spiritual core of our 


own position. i 

We hope that we shall always be grateful 
to those who warn us of the existence of 
We know only too well 


that the loftiest virtue, when it is plucked 


out of the symmetry of Christian character 
and set up for solitary devotion, may give 
us a false sense of security. But it is 
an unworthy inference from the existence 
of danger that the virtue itself should 
be regarded as doubtful or commonplace, 
never to be practised with a resolute will 
or to be praised without some under- 
current of fearfulness. We judge from 
letters which have reached us, and from 
our own limited opportunities of observa- 
tion, that this is exactly the way in which 
some people whose hearts have been long 
set upon peace and social reform are 
disposed to meet the patriotic feeling of 
They find their 
peaceable neighbour transfigured by the 
consciousness that he belongs to a great 
nation, and at once they warn him that 
if he loves England too much he may love 
Germany too little. They listen to the 
praise of the temper of resolution and 
sacrifice in which the. country has met an 
unexpected crisis, and they wonder whether 
our national sin of 


the present moment. 


self-righteousness 
ought to be encouraged in this way. They 
read the speech of the Prime Minister, 
which crystallises the actual moral situa- 
tion into a few terse sentences, and they 
are unmoved by its glowing appeal to our 
common love of honour and freedom 
because they imagine that with the use 
of an abler diplomacy we might have 
escaped from the miseries of war. And 
so they keep themselves in hand, calm 
and collected in their persistent sadness, 
ready to tone down all highly coloured 
language and to pierce with the shafts 
of their criticism every cordial expression 
of admiration and praise. 

We have no wish to say a single word 
in disparagement of the high conscien- 
tiousness of this attitude of mind. We 
know something of the suspicion of the 
crowd, which is bred in the bone of people 
who are compelled to wander for years in 
the wilderness of opposition. We confess, 
too, to some native slowness of mind in 
adjusting familiar habits of thought to 


problems which we have never had to 


face in the same way before. But we 


believe that this policy of keeping patriot- 
lism on low diet, lest Jeshurun should 


a, 


‘at the present time. 


wax fat and kick, is a capital moral blunder ~ 
It is an impover- 
ishment of the individual . life. which is 
beyond all calculation, if we find ourselves 


in the midst of great happenings and are 


unable to discern the signs of the times. 
These days in which we live are days of 
exultations and of agonies, and our hearts 
must be large enough to receive them. 
The man who can only think of the physical 
horror of a battle, and is never uplifted by 
the awful joy of the redemption which 
is won by the consecration of death, walks 
blindfold through the world. As a moral 
agent he is weak just where he thinks he 
is strong, for he knows only a narrow seg- 
ment of experience and is more skilful in 
denouncing the evil than in praising the 
good. In these searching hours Gop 
is trying to kill this eritical and hesitating 
Already men by the hundred 
and the thousand are losing their own lives 


spizit in us. 


to find them again in the larger life of their 
country. If we miss the splendour of this. 
experience and resign ourselves to a mood 
of fear and depression, because the days 
are evil, we may escape some danger of 
boastfulness or vain-glory, but it will be 
at a price which no good man ought to be 
willing to pay. ; 
And who will listen to us if we do? 
If there is some real danger of a deterior- 
if in the 
glow of their patriotism men are likely to 


ation of national sentiment ; 


forget the rights of other nations or the- 
just claims of pity; if the hot passion of 
war or the temper of a relentless foe 
may engender the spirit of revenge ; 
who will be equal to the patriotic duty of 
restraining these things and keeping Chris- 
tian ideals of self-control and compassion 
in the ascendant ? And when the war is 
over and the tasks of the new patriotism, 
the larger sense of equality among men 
and nations, the new vision of the funda- 
mental things that matter in life, demand 
all the consecrated service which we 
can give to them; who will be able to 
meet the need of the hour with deep under- 
standing of its significance for ourselves 
and the world and with unshaken con- 
fidence in the purposes of God? To these 
questions there can be only one answer. 
The salvation of the world, and national 
salvation at the moment, depend upon 
positive and not negative virtues. Chris- 
tianity loses its power of virile moral 
guidance whenever it hesitates to put its 
strength into praising the good because it, 
fears the approach of evil. And the same 
is true of patriotism, which in its highest 
form is Christianity applied to national 
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duties and affections. Like everything else 
that concerns the deepest issues of our 
moral life, it must take the risks of great 
and decisive action. At this sublime crisis 
of our history it should breed in us strong 
and clear emotions, admiration for the 
noble and enduring qualities of our national 
life, blazing anger against baseness and 
cruelty and the oppression of the weak by 
the strong, compassion for the helpless, 
justice and honourable dealing towards 
The Christian has no use for 
patriotism in a minor key. He loves his 


our foes. 


country for its excellent greatness; and 
his love for his country gives a richer 
content to his love of Gop, 


Good Thoughts for Evil 


Times, 
“he 

Count not of great importance who is 
for thee, or against thee; but let this 
be thy aim and care, that God be with thee 
in every thing thou doest. Have a good 
conscience, and God shall well defend thee. 
For whom God willeth to help, no man’s 
perverseness shall be able to hurt. If 
thou knowest how to be silent and suffer, 
without doubt thou shalt see the help of 
the Lord. Himself knoweth the time and 
manner of delivering thee, and therefore 
thou oughtest to resign thyself to Him. 
It belongeth to God to help, and to deliver 
from all confusion.—Tnomas A Kempis. 


———$——-—— 


CHRISTIAN ART. 

THe highest element of truth and 
beauty, the Spiritual, was beyond the 
soar of Phidias and Praxiteles ; it is true, 
they felt a want—they yearned for it, 
and this yearning, stamped on their works, 
constitutes their undying charm. - But 
they yearned in vain—Faith, Hope and 
Charity, those wings of immortality, as 
Herein lies our vantage : 
not in our merit, not our genius, but in 
that we are Christians, that we start 
from a loftier platform, that we are raised 


yet were not. 


by communion with God to a purer atmos- 
phere, in which we see things in the light 
of Eternity, not simply as they are, but 
with their ulterior meanings, as shadows 
of deeper truths—an atmosphere which 
invests creation with the glow of love, 
and its human denizens with a beauty 
and expression of its own, a ray of heaven 
beaming on the countenance, especially 
of woman, which mere beauty of intellect 
or feeling, the highest charm attainable 


It is not, in 


a word, symmetry of form or beauty of 


by Greece,.can never rival. 


colouring, apart or conjoined, that is 
required of us and that constitutes our 
prerogative, but the conception by the 
artist and expression to the spectator 
of the highest and holiest spiritual truths 
and emotions—and in this the vantage 
of the Bible over the Iliad is not more 
decided than that of Christian over Classic 
Art—than the depth, intensity, grandeur, 
and sweetness of the emotions at the 
command of Christian artists, as compared 
with those elicited by the ancients. Few 
will dispute this who have ever soared 
into the symbolic heaven of a Lombard 
or Gothic cathedral ; renewed their vows 
of chivalry before the St. George of Dona- 
tello; or shared the cross and the palm, 
the warfare and the triumph of the Church 
of all ages in the sympathy of the Spirit, 
while contemplating the old Byzantine 
heads of Christ, the martyrdoms of the 
Lombard Giotteschi, the Paradises of Fra 
Angelico, the Madonnas of Perugino, 
Leonardo and Bellini, the “ Dispute ”’ of 
Raphael, and the Last Judgments of 
And yet 
these too are but aspirations after the 


Orcagna and Michael Angelo. 


Ideal, glimpses of that truth and beauty 
which the soul seeks after, and of which 
The 


Ideal is to us as a bright particular star 


the prototype exists but in heaven. 


| which we fancy we shall grasp if we reach 


the top of the mountain, and so we still 
toil on, up and still upwards for ever; 
love, if it be true love, supplying the mo- 
tive to persist, even though the higher we 
ascend the more distant it appears, the 
more hopeless our pursuit. Such is the 
Ideal, such its influence on the Artist.— 
from « Sketches of the History of Christian 


Art,” by Lord Lindsay, 


WE say that repose has fled 

For ever the course of the river of Tinie ; 
That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker incessanter line ; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead. 

That never will those on its breast 

See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 


But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 


Haply, the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Bling their wavering lights 

On a wider statelier stream— 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


MatTHew ARNOLD. 


LORD, who callest thine own sheep 
by name, grant, we entreat thee, 


that all whom thou callest by the voice ~ 


of conscience may straightway arise to do 
thy most compassionate will, or abide 
patiently to suffer it. Amen. 


AKE us of quick and tender con- 

science, O Lord; that understanding 

we may obey every word of thine, and 

discerning may follow every suggestion 

of thine indwelling spirit. Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth. Amen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE ATTITUDE OF “ THE 
INQUIRER.” 


Sir,—I have been asked to try and 
express the gratitude of some of your 
readers for the noble tone THe INQUIRER 
has taken since the war began, especially 
for the articles on National Responsibility 
and The Moral Ultimatum. These are 
indeed inspiring. We wish also to thank 
Mr. Jacks for his manly letter of Septem- 
ber 12 and Mr. Gow for his article on War 
against War. It seems to us “ childish ” 
—to use the expression of one of your 
correspondents—to talk of war as “the 
supreme atrocity.” 
see that it is a consequence and not a 
cause; that it is, in fact, the result of 
many apparently trifling and obscure 
phenomena’ that, combining, render it 
inevitable? We do not talk of the 
“atrocity” of a tempest or an avalanche, 
or even of a disease. Given the causes, a 
war is inevitable ; and the only thing to 
do is to face it with generous courage, 
It is a pity some of your correspondents 
remind us of their attitude during the 
Boer War. Do you not think it time to 
cease using the word Mafeking as a term 
of contempt? To some of us it brings 
memories of long and anxious suspense, 
followed by one day of wild excitement in 
London. I was in the City on that day, 
and saw grey-haired men dancing for joy 
like little children. Joy not for a victory 
—only because one little insignificant 
town had been relieved and a few brave 
people had not died of starvation. The 
excitement showed how great the suspense 
had been. There may have been re- 
grettable incidents. I saw none. Vulgar 
people will express their feelings in a 
vulgar way. But is that worse than hav- 
ing no feelings to express? I wonder. 
At any rate, I am glad that once I saw a 
city mad with joy.—Yours, &c., 

Lucy E, Roserrs. 

27, Nassington-road, N.W., 

September 20, 1914.. 


LErTEBS CANNOT. 


Can anyone fail to~ 
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1r,—At the risk of being thought to be 
a little soft °’ and lacking in the stern- 
ness you:commend, I venture to suggest 
that we are in no little danger in our 
would-be struggle against a frightful evil 
in Europe, for which all the great Powers 
are equally responsible, of assuming a 
spirit of over self-rightecusness, and in 
our eagerness to escape all blame for a 
war resulting from a Europe organised 
in hostile camps, from huge weapons of 
war, from secret foreign policies and a 
crushing industrialism, of trying ‘‘ to 
indict a nation ”’ and to rivet on the 
Common Man of Germany a spirit pri- 
marily belonging to, and rampant in, 
the dominant classes of all Europe. Let 
us not forget our own Prussians. ‘‘ Ger- 
many’s policy, gentlemen,’’ said Lord 
Roberts not so many months ago at Man- 
chester, “‘ is an excellent policy. It is, 
or should be, the policy of every nation 
prepared to play a great part in history.’’ 
And, again, in The Times of October 9, 
1911, ‘‘ My country right or wrong, and 
right or wrong my country, 1s the senti- 
ment most treasured in the breast of any 
one worthy of the name of man.’’ This 
** Prussian ’’ spirit is not the peculiar 
possession of Germany, nor would it be 
more intelligible to German common 
people than to English or to French. Mr. 
John Dendy cannot seriously suppose 
that the German millions are all disciples 
of Bernhardi. Indeed, at this moment, 
thanks to a deft, commercial smartness, 
probably more English than Germans have 
read the famous author and his inhuman 
book. To destroy the evil which is eating 
the heart out of Europe it may be necessary 
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ce 


-now to carry this war we have all been 


busily preparing for to a point which shall 
prevent its renewal. But if in the process 
we are going to lose all trace of the ‘* inter- 
national mind,’’ and see ourselves with 
the poet laureate as the champions of 
Christ against the devil, we run the risk of 
suffering not merely the fate which over- 
takes all pharisees, but of being possessed 
by the very devil we suppose ourselves 
to be combating.—Yours, &c., 
i Caru HEATH. 
National Peace Council, 167, St. Stephen’ s 
House, S.W., September 21, 1914. 


[We have received many other letters on | 


the same subject. Many of them are 
written in terms of strong gratitude for 
religious-help received from THE [INQUIRER 
during the past few weeks. We desire to 
thank the writers for their understanding 
and encouragement.—Hp. or Inq. ] 


ae 


“TEN YEARS HENCE.” 


» Str,—In these critical times it 1s reassur- 
ing to find a cautious and thoughtful man 
who has enough confidence in the future to 
announce what he is going to do ten years 
hence. At the expiration of that period 
Mr. George Armstrong tells us that he 
hopes to compare two cuttings from THE 
InquiRER of last week, containing respec- 
tively Mr. Flower’s contribution and mine. 
I too hope he will be able to do so. Whether 
he will or not depends very largely on the 
issue of the present conflict. If the town 
where Mr. Armstrong lives should happen 
to share the fate of Louvain he may have 
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some ie difficulty in finding his newspaper- 
cuttings ten years hence. At any rate, 
I would suggest his keeping them in some 
place where they cannot be easily found 
by another person. I tremble to think of 
what Mr. Armstrong’s fate would be if a 
German officer quartered in his ‘house 
should discover my contribution to THE 
INQUIRER among his archives. In that 
event it is pretty certain that. the com- 
parison with Mr. Flower’s contribution 
will never be made. But let us suppose 
the contrary, and imagine Mr. Armstrong, 
ten years hence, quietly comparing the 


two contributions in the peace of his study 


with a view to communicating the result 
to Tue InQquirER of that date. . Then I 
hope he will remember to whom he owes 
the security which enables him to make the 
comparison, the liberty to express it, and 
a free newspaper in which it can be pub- 
lished. He will owe it to the men who, 
when most of us—myself, alas! among 
them—were blind and deaf to every warn- 
ing, knew what was coming, and did their 
best to prepare England for this war. He 
will owe it to those who, when the war 
came, believed in the righteousness of their 
cause, and fought with the valour which 
that belief alone can inspire. ‘‘ Had those 
men not believed in the righteousness of 
their cause,’ he may then say to himself, 
“these newspaper cuttings from THE 
InguirER of 1914 would probably have 
perished. But for those men I should not 
be able to publish the results of this 
my present comparison in THe INQUIRER 
of 1924—for there would be no 
InQuIRER to publish them in. But for 
them, democratic principles, and civil and 
religious liberty, would have been crushed 
long ago under the heel of the military 
despot.” If Mr. Armstrong remembers 
this I have little to fear from the 
results of his comparison ten years hence. 
I suppose that he would find no profanity 
in the belief that God has a part in the 
strife for civil and religious liberty. Well, 
it is civil and religious liberty for which our 
young men are shedding their blood, which 
Sir Edward Grey is defending by his 
foreign policy, and Lord Kitchener uphold- 
ing by force of arms. 


The same thought is suggested by the 
letter of Mr. Flower. He, too, would place 
a watertight door between his religion, 
which he loves, and the war, which he 
hates. But the two cannot be separated. 
The fortunes of the one are interbound 
with the fortunes of the other. Believing, 
as I do, that *‘ God is with’ Mr. Flower 
in the preaching of so lofty and beneficent 
a faith, I cannot, at the same time, believe 
that God is indifferent to a war the results 
of which will exercise a vital influence on 
all the conditions under which that faith 
is delivered and received. If God is on the 
side of Mr. Flower, as a Christian teacher, 
must He not also be on the side of those 
who are giving their lives in order that 
Mr. Flower may have freedom to deliver 
his message, and leisure to reflect upon it, 
and an audience of free minds to receive 
and accept his teaching? If Germany 
wins, Mr. Flower will have the same kind 
of difficulty about his message that Mr. 
Armstrong will have about his newspaper- 
cuttings. He will have to submit his 
teaching to the approval of the Prussian 
police. What they will say to him may be 


God except it were so ? 


gathered from the two following passages 
from the work of Dr. Emil Reich :— 


(1) “ Friedrich Lange, erstwhile editor. 
of the. Tagliche Rundschau, has gone so. 
far as to invent and preach a species of 
‘German Religion,’ and from many pulpits- 
it has been announced that ‘the German. 
people is the elect of God, and its enorien: 
are the enemies of the Lord.’ ” 

(2) “The Vorwarts records that to ia 
numerous and sympathetic audience. of 
professors and students of Protestant. 
Theology the theologian Lezius made a 
speech, which was loudly applauded, 
in which he said: ‘The Polish press. 
should be simply annihilated. All Polish. 
societies should be suppressed without 
the slightest apology being made for such 
a measure. This summary procedure 
should be likewise applied to the French 
and Danish press, as well as to the societies 
of Alsace, Lorraine and Schleswig-Hol-. 
stein. Especially should no consideration, 
whatever be shown to anything relating 
to the Poles. The Poles should be looked. 
upon as helots. They should be allowed: 
but three privileges: to pay taxes, to, 
serve in the army, and to. shut their. 
jaws.” 

I would earnestly appeal to Mr. Flower, 
to reconsider the whole question in the 
light of this quotation. Can we conceive, 
that God has no relation to a war which, 
if it ends in a certain way, will leave Mr, 
Flower, his ministry, and his congregation; 
at the mercy of men inspired by the ideas. 
of the amiable theologian Lezius? If 
the war ends as we desire, will not. Mr.. 
Flower also remember those to whom he 
is indebted for so great a deliverance % 
Will he not join me in believing that God, 
was with them ? 

We need not be in the least discomee a 
by the fact that the Kaiser also believes. 
that God is with him. As we defy the 
Kaiser in other things, let us defy him in, 
this also. Was Luther’s faith in God 
upset by the knowledge that the: Catholic 
princes and prelates who confronted him 
at Worms also claimed the Divine support 4 


‘Does the martyr at the stake forswear 


God because the inquisitor lights the fire 


‘in God’s name ? 


I fully admit that great theoretical 
difficulties attend the assertion that “* God 
is with us in the war.” But vastly greater 
difficulties will have to be encountered 
by those who affirm that God is not with 
us. And to this may be added a considera- 
tion of some practical importance. If 
the whole British nation were to adopt the 
view of Mr. Armstrong and Mr, Flower, 
that God is not with us, it is certain that 
Germany would win; in which event 
Mr. Flower would be ordered (in the. 
delicate phraseology of the theologian 
Lezius) to content himself with the three 
privileges accorded to the Poles; while 
Mr. Armstrong’s plans for ten years hence. 
would never be carried into effect. —Yours, 
&e.,> L. P. Jacks, . 

Oxford, September 22, 1914. 
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IS GOD WITH US IN WAR? ..,.. 
. Sir,—Is it not true that God is always: 
with us when we cleave unto the right, 
as near as we can see it? Could he be: 
If this be granted; 
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it is manifest, God will be equally with 
either of the opponents, who, taking 
different views, cleave equally as nearly 
as each may to what seems right to each. 


The good which God effects is not. the 


resultant triumph of the mightier; but 
first, the ennoblement of those who had 
been worthy of their first nobility, and 
secondly, a benefit which both partake 
of though unconceived beforehand by 
either of the twain. Those who owe much 
thought to the religious influence of a 
Prince of Peace and to the older thought 
from which his was descended, have 
learned to cherish visions of a blissful 
age when wars shall be no more. But it 
is folly, and impiety as well, to forget 
the real present in visions of the ideal 
future. The necessity for war is unideal, 
but present. The alternative is martyr- 
non-resistance. Who can doubt that many 
a victim before ignorant power has been 
divinely called to suffer martyrdom ? 
Who can believe that every victim of an 
unjust power is called to suffer it? The 
latter 1s the position of a people innocent 
and unprovoking threatened with damage 
or destruction by a people bellicose. Yet 
the very fact that visions of the blissful 
age when wars shall be no more are sent 
from God, teaching that war is unideal, 
gives us our mission to scatter, by war- 
fare, peoples that delight in war. ‘‘ There 
was war in heaven.’’ Yet the same fact 
teaches the harder lesson, in profiting by 
which there lies the proof of true fidelity, 
the conduct of the mission must be, not 
vengeful, but judicial. In proportion as 
we defend ourselves, and other peoples 
in the same plight with us, with justice, 
merey and humility, God will be with us. 
And if the contention of some of us is 
true, that we have indeed that mission to 
scatter the people that delight in war, 
God will be with us more; but only if 
we fulfil it on that same principle of 
justice, mercy and humility.—Yours, &c., 


Eustace THOMPSON. 
Cairncastle, Co. Antrim, 
September 21, 1914. 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Sir,—I agree in one point, and in one 
point only, with your correspondent Mr. 
Short, namely, that in this unprecedented 
stress of war we have to “take short 
views,” in. the sense of concentrating 
attention on the problem of getting the 
required number of men in time to be of 
use, and that some of the general argu- 
ments for and against compulsory military 
training in time of peace are for the 
moment out of place. But the particular 
arguments urged by him in favour of 
compulsion are rather weakened than 
strengthened by this change of standpoint. 
His complaint is that under the present 
voluntary system the burden of defence 
is not equally shared. He is thus taking 
his stand on the very principle which 
happens to be the foundation of the case 
against conscription. If he had thrown 
over that principle on the plea of extreme 
urgency, and insisted that we must com- 
mandeer men, as we have already com- 
mandeered horses and vans, wherever we 
can find them, leaving the adjustment 
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of unequal sacrifices to be made after the 
war, if at all, he would have been rather 
more difficult to answer. One could only 


have argued that, upon the facts, the stage | 


at which necessity has no law had not yet 
been reached. But to talk of equalising 
burdens by a law of (so-called) universal 
compulsion is as though one were to 
equalise the burden of transport by 
strapping packages of equal. weight on 
toan elephant, a cart horse, and a Shetland 
pony. Equality of sacrifice, if it is to 
be real, must be measured in terms of 
capacity and sensibility, and there are 
few more cruel forms of inequality than 
the lumping together, for the business 
of killing or being killed, of human beings 
who may have nothing whatever in 
common beyond the fact of being physi- 
cally sound males within certain age limits. 
The other day two French priests, who 
had been assisting the incumbent of the 
Catholic Church at Richmond, were sud- 
denly recalled to join the ranks of their 
countrymen as private soldiers. What 
comparison can there be between the feel- 
ings of such men and those of the peasant 
conscript who told the Tsar of Russia 
that the greatest favour he could ask 
was to be sent again to the front in spite 
of his wounds, because ‘‘it was so dull 
at home, and so interesting to march 
through a new town every day.”’ ? 

This kind of inequality is inherent in 
the very nature of compulsory service, 
and there is no possible way of redressing 
it. On the other hand, under the system 
of voluntary enlistment, the equalisation 
of the burden of defence is capable of 
being (I am far from saying that it actually 
is) carried to a very high degree of pre- 
cision, through the agency of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Tax-paying, 
or rather the drudgery of earning the 
wherewithal to pay taxes, and military 
service in a bloody war, are both more 


or less distasteful to most men, but in very 


different degrees ; and if it is left to each 
individual of military age to choose 
whether he will be a taxpayer or a tax- 


| receiver, the taxes being raised up to the 


figure which will suffice to buy the required 
number of fit recruits in the open market, 
the choice will be determined largely by 
relative aptitude for civil or military 
employment, and thus we get the nearest 
practicable approximation to your cor- 
respondent’s ideal: “the maximum of 
efficiency with the minimum of unpleasant- 
ness.”” 

As to efficiency, the official record of 
the performances of our voluntarily en- 
listed army, just published at the time of 
writing, is surely significant. ‘‘ There is 
no doubt whatever,” we are told, ‘“ that 
our men have established a_ personal 
ascendancy over the Germans ”—that is, 
over the model conscript army of Europe— 
‘““and that they are conscious of the fact 
that with anything like even numbers the 
result would not be doubtful.” No similar 
superiority has so far been shown by, or 
claimed for, the conscript army of our 
brave allies. Unless we are arrogant 
enough to assert that Germans and French- 
men, taken in the mass, are intrinsically 
inferior for fighting purposes to the British, 
the simplest explanation is that Sir John 
French’s troops are picked, in a sense in 


which the enormous forced levies of the 
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other belligerents are not, and cannot be, 
Compulsion cannot be applied selectively 
without flagrant injustice, nor can dis- 
cipline be enforced by threat of dismissal, 
where it is likely to be the very thing that 
the offender desires. In every mass of 
conscripts there is almost certain to be 
a percentage, sufficient to lower the tone of 
the whole, of men whose heart is not in 
their work. Similar dry rot may no 
doubt appear among voluntary troops, 
but is much’ more easily preventible, pro- 
vided that we do not insist on cheapness 
and quantity at the expense of quality. 
Mr. Short writes as though our voluntary 
system were a sham, because ‘‘ compulsion 
of many sorts drives men into the army 
and navy.” This is neither more nor less 
true than to say that compulsion drives 
men into the factory or the counting- 
house, into the medical or the scholastic 
profession, or (so far as it is paid) into the 
ministry. of religion. Except the com- 
paratively few who have inherited wealth 
or are maintained out of charity, or live 
by robbery, every man has to live by 
rendering some service for which some 
fellow man, or some collection of his fellow 
men, thinks it worth while to pay. Ifa 
youth chooses one of the fighting services, 
it may be because there is no other career 
open to him, or it may be because it affords 
more scope than civil employment for 
the kind of effort that he least dislikes or 
most enjoys. To assume that the motive 
for enlisting must be either sheer economic _ 
necessity or such “‘ mere love of fighting ” 
as would deserve the epithet “ horrible,” 
is surely to confound the spirit of the shep- 
herd’s dog with that of the wolf. The 
fair and charitable presumption is that 
the recruit, whether commissioned officer 
or private, without proposing to go into 
the merits of each particular quarrel in 
which his country may be engaged, joins 
with a vague but fairly well founded notion 
that the Union Jack stands generally for 
freedom and justice, and therefore that 
soldiering is, for an Englishman, here and 
now, quite as honest and useful a trade 
as any other. : 
That the rank and file of the regular 
army should be drawn mainly from the 
poorer classes was natural and right when 
the mode of fighting was such as to demand > 
nothing from the private soldier but brute 
courage and mechanical obedience, quali- 
ties that are purchaseable at a low price 
because the demand for them in other 
employments is small. It is less natural 
now that the weapons used, and the 
prevalent tactics, necessitate greater in- 
dividual intelligence and self-reliance. It 
does seem as though there were room for 
further improvement in the rate of pay 
and other conditions of service, especially 
when such a sudden and unprecedented 
demand has to be met. We who are not 
fighting ourselves ought to insist on 
paying the full value of the services of 
those who can and do fight, and not to 
squeeze out of them by taunts and en- 
treaties, presenting white feathers, and 
so forth, more than their fair-share of 
the common effort. Reform in this direc- 
tion would be far more truly democratic. 
than the sham equality of so-called uni-. 
versal compulsion. In conclusion, I must: 
respectfully protest against the false anti- 
thesis of “‘ national”? and “ voluntary.” 


= 


a. Apparently 


‘Every service is national which is paid 
for and ‘controlled by the State. Our 


present army is both national and volun- 
tary. —Yours, &., 
-Roxanp K. Wison. 
~ London, September 10, 1914. 


_ [Mr. Short’s plea. for Compulsory Service 
Eoieared on September 5. We regret that 
pressure on our space has compelled us to 
hold over Sir Roland K. Wilson’s im- 
portant reply till our present issue.— 
Ep. of Inq. | 
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_ REFUGEES AND WAR DISTRESS. 


Sir,—During the last ten days or more 
a number of letters and messages have 
reached me at Essex Hall inquiring about 
Belgian Refugees, with offers of hospi- 
tality and in some cases of work. Nearly 
all my correspondents would prefer 
Protestants or persons not connected with 


‘any organised religious community. I 


have made their desires known to those 
in charge of the work of finding homes 
for women and children, but there does 
not seem to be much prospect of obtaining 


any Belgian refugees other than Roman 


Catholics. I have asked the Rev. James 
Hocart, of Brussels, to make it known 
that any refugees associated with the 
Liberal religious movement in Belgium 
should report themselves at Essex Hall. 
Some Austrian, Hungarian, and German 
people, innocent as any of us of responsi- 


. bility for this terrible war, have had their 


anxiety and suffering relieved through the 
hospitality and kindness of Unitarians. 


It is humiliating to find so many people. 


ready to accept and to make the most 
sweeping statements and hasty Ss ae 
tions respecting every “alien enemy ”’ 
our midst. That our souls may be bout 
free from the stain of such cruel intolerance 
and blind passion should surely be the 
daily prayer of all religious people. 

There is now at Essex Hall a good supply 
of material cut out and ready for making 
up into useful garments. 
tion, mission, or Sunday school in the 
metropolitan area in need of such material 
should make application to Mrs. Bowie 
or to Mrs. Spedding. This work may be 
done by the members of the sewing society, 
or paid for as those locally concerned 
deem wise and good. Several groups and 
individuals have done some work; and 
itis hoped that as the winter approaches, 
a stock will be accumulated for the use of 
men, women, and children in distress 
owing to the war, who are in need of cloth- 
ing. Parcels have already been forwarded 
from Essex Hall for Belgian refugees and 
others in distress. The Unitarian vans 
will probably be used by the Red Cross 
Society, or in some other helpful way 
which opportunity. may present.—Yours, 
&e., 

W. Coperanp Bowie. 

Essex Hall, London, September 23, 1914. 


ee 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE AND THE 


WAR. 


Sir,—Since Miss Withall thinks that. 


Mrs. Drummond’s excellent letter leaves 
the ‘‘ economic question ’’ of the League’s 
policy out of account, may I be allowed 


a few words on this side of the subject. 
and many 


Miss Withall 


|then, be quite consistent. 


Any .congrega- |. 
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others think voluntary work harmful, as 
involving the taking of work, and therefore 
wages, from those who are in need. Let us, 
Let all those 
who happen to have an income in excess 
of their own personal needs see to it, that 
they do nothing themselves which others 
could perform for money. They must not 
dress themselves, for a lady’s maid or a 
valet may be needing a situation, nor must 
they walk when cabmen and taxi-drivers 
find it hard to get fares. All typewriting 
and letter writing must be done by a secre- 
tary, and it would be far better for them 
to pay some one else to teach in the Sun- 
day school than attempt the task them- 
selves. They should not attempt the work 
of organising societies, for this should be 
done by paid officials. This appears to me 
the logical conclusion of much we read 
to-day. Is it really the better way? All 
work for which we cannot pay should be 
left undone, and if anyone possess enough 
money to pay for all personal and other 
service, they are apparently condemned 
to die of absolute inaction !—Yours, &c., 
CAROLINE ASPLAND JONES. 
Endsleigh Palace Hotel, N.W.., 
September 23. 


a 


Mr. G. G. Armstrong asks us to state 
that he sent us a correction of one sentence 
in his letter last week, which unfortunately 
came into our hands too late for insertion. 
The sentence, “It is beyond dispute, I 
fear, that atrocities have been committed 
even graver than the atrocities which 
report invariably attributes to both sides 
in a war,” should read as follows : “I fear 
that some of the atrocity charges against 
Germans are true, though it has to be 
remembered that atrocities as grave are 
invariably attributed to both sides in 
every war.’ 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


RECRUITS WANTED. 

Aut England is talking of patriotism 
now, and I am sure every boy and girl 
wants to be a “‘ patriot.’ We just love 
to hear of fine heroic deeds, don’t we ?— 
and of the courage and endurance of our 
soldiers and seamen. It is fine to hear 
of men willingly facing suffering and 
death to protect their own land, and to be 
every bit as willing to give up their lives 
for others who have been cruelly down- 
trodden. Day by day you will be reading 
or hearing stories which will make you 
thrill with pride because you are English. 
But why are you feeling so proud? You 
are not fighting, you are not giving up your 
life to protect your country. Perhaps 
your fathers, uncles, and brothers are at 
the front, and, of course, you can’t help 


being awfully pleased when you hear 
how brave they are, because you love 


them, and it is so nice to feel we can make 
heroes of members of our family. On the 


other hand, you would feel sad and 


ashamed if you heard them spoken of as 


cowards. But even if no one you know 


is fighting _ for England’s honour and 


Lea you've still got that same pride 


destroy people. 


in being English. I wonder if you can 
dimly see what it means. If you can’t, 
never mind ; but try to understand as you 
grow older that we are all linked together 
in such a strange way that no one can do 
any wrong or good without its affecting 
every one of us. And so, you see, that 
must make us very, very careful as to 
what we say and do. 

Ts it silt to go to war, and,if not, why 
are we fighting ? Well, the strange and 
horrible thing is that at the present moment 
we find it is the only way we can save 
England’s honour, as I daresay your 
parents or friends. will explain to you, 
but all the time we know it is a bad way. 
Indeed, not only in England, but in other 
countries too, grown-up people who love 
and believe in God as the Father of all 
his children on earth, and who want 
to become like Jesus, are-feeling more and 
more what a wicked thing war is, how 
cruel it is to kill each other in the way: 
we are doing, and what misery it. means 
to everybody. It is not only very wrong, 
but it is so stupid too, for we plunge our 
own country as well as that of others into 
so much suffering. And think of all the 
mothers and children—not only in our 
own country, but in Germany, France, 
Russia, and Belgium—whose hearts at 
the present moment are terribly sad and 
anxious as they think of their dear ones 
at the war, and miss them so much in 
their homes. Those of you who tead 
THE Inquirer, and are in comfortable 
surroundings, are not likely to know what 
a very hard time thousands of poor children 
—especially in parts of Lancashire—are 
having now. 

Most. of the soldiers’ and seamen’s 
families have very little to live on, and in 
addition to these there are also many 
fathers now, who are not sailors or soldiers, 
who are worse off, and there are mothers,: 
too, who have been thrown out of work, 
and these cannot earn enough money to 
give their children proper food and cloth- 
ing. Already little ones with white pinched 
faces are pulling at their anxious mothers’ 
skirts, begging for ‘‘ butties ’’ (bread 
and butter), for they are hungry, and have 
had so little to eat. And things will grow 
worse as the winter creeps on, for they 
will be short of fire and clothing too. 

Now, as long as we live, we must never 
stop fighting for our countries’ honour 
and freedom, but in the future we hope to 
fight for it in quite a different way to 
what we are doing at present. And we 
must begin at once to form battalions for 
this new army. It ought to be a tremen- 
dous one, because we are going to ask 
boys and girls, men and women, all to 
join. We are going to enlist as soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and on one of our banners we 
will have these words :-— 


And may the nation see 
That men should brothers be, 
And form one family 

The wide world o’er. 


We must get into training at once, because 
the fight is going to be a difficult one. 

We can try and copy all that is fine in the 
conduct and spirit of our brave soldiers on 
the field, but we shall no longer be allowed 
under Christ’s banner to go forth to kill and 
As young recruits in his 
service we must begin by learning perfect 


‘obedience to his commands, to restrain our 
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tempers, and think of others before our- 
selves, and, remembering that we are all 
God’s family, try our best to love those 
whom we now call our enemies. That 
will be the hardest of all, but it is Christ’s 
command to us. And he has plenty of 
work for us to do, He wants to make us 
all fine strong men and women, and then 
he will ask us to give our lives to him in 
helping to turn the ugly and wicked things 
out of the world, in bringing comfort to 
the sick and sad, in helping the poor, and 
in trying to make God’s kingdom upon 
earth more like his glorious kingdom in 
Heaven. Don’t you think that’s a grand 
thing to try for? Perhaps you will say 
to me: But if people fight us, we must 
fight them, if only in self-defence. We 
won’t go into that now, but there is one 
thing certain, and that is that, in both 
private and national quarrels, we should 
not be the first to fight, or allow ourselves 
to be easily provoked. If we check a 
quarrelsome spirit in ourselves, we can 
do an enormous amount to-bring about 
peace in the world. I should like to tell you 
a little fable I came across the other day, 
which is worth remembering. This is it : 
Two foxes lived together in the depth 
of a forest. They never had a cross word 
with each other. At last one of them said 
in very polite fox language, ** Let us try 
to get up a quarrel.’’ “‘ Very well,’’ 
said the other. ‘‘ Just as you please ; but 
how shall. we do it?’’ ‘Oh, it’s easy 
enough, ’’ said the first, ‘‘ two-legged people 
quarrel, and I don’t see why we should not 
too.’? So they tried all sorts of ways, 
but could not get up a quarrel, because 
they were so used to gentle, peaceful words 
that one or other of them was always 
giving way, and the quarrel never came off. 
Finally, the fox that had first spoken 
about the matter brought two stones into 
their little den. Laying them down before 
his companion, he said : «There, now, you 
say that these stones are yours, and I'll 
say they are mine; then we can get up a 
quarrel, and scratch and fight each other 
just as the two-legged people do. All 
ready now. I'll begin. These stones are 
mine!’’ ‘‘ Very well,’? answered the 
other fox, very gently, “‘you are quite 
welcome to them.’’ ‘‘ But we shall 
never get up a quarrel at all, at this rate,” 
said the first fox, jumping up and licking 
his lips. “*‘ You old simpleton, don’t 
you know that. it takes two to make a 
quarrel ? ”’ 


E. M. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Pruss :—The Cam- 


bridge History of English Literature. Vol. xi. 
9s. net. 


Messrs. Constante & Co. :—George Mere- 
dith’s Works : Vittoria, Rhoda Fleming. 6s. 
per vol. : 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. :—A Sower Went 
Forth: The Rev. T. W. M. Lund. Right of 
War: James Martineau. 2d. net. 


Messrs. Macminuan & Co. :—Political and 
Literary Essays (second series); Harl of 
Cromer. 10s. 6d. net. With Poor Immi. 


grants to America: Stephen Graham. 83. 6d. 
net. 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


_— 


WHAT SOME LEADING AMERICANS 
THINK ABOUT THE WAR. ~ 


Tue following extracts from private. 


correspondence with Americans has been 
sent us by a contributor whose name 
is well known to the readers of Tuu 
InqurreR. The names of the writers 
are necessarily withheld. We have seen 
the originals from which the extracts 
are taken :— 


(1) (From a great thinker) :—“ I write | 


this brief and wholly unworthy and in- 
efficient word to tell you how much I 
sympathise, as friend, as colleague, as 
father, and as brother, with you and yours, 


with your country, and with all whom | 


you love, at this troubled moment, when 
the bandit of Berlin is cursing the human 
race with his long-prepared and now 
suddenly outbursting diabolism. Of him 


I have no right to predict the fortune. | 


My views about the problem of evil permit 
no such predictions. I can only hope 
that the devil will soon fly away with him, 
and deliver his land (which I love) from 
the disgrace of him (and thus “interpret” 
him). But of you all who must just now 
meet this sad problem, I have indeed 
a right to hope that the deliverance from 
this spoiler, the victory over this un- 
speakable wretch, may come soon, and 


gloriously, and as we your brethren, and |. 


as all who love the truth, the community 
of mankind, and the unity and triumph 
of the spirit desire it to come. We are 
with you in this trouble, we who are, as 
I trust, true Americans. For myself, I 
think of your beautiful family, of your 
house that is so dear to me, of all the 
hearts in and in your family and in 
that of Mrs. , and I remember how 
a sword must pierce so many such hearts 
ere long. My own heart aches for you; 
but I also hope that you may all be 
strengthened and victorious,” 

(2) (From a leading New Testament 
scholar) ;—‘‘ When I last wrote I had not 
received your letter with its reference to 
England’s firm and conscientious stand. 
I want now to add a line—perhaps need- 
lessly—to say how unanimous is the sen- 
timent here of approval of your course 
as laid before the world in Grey’s White 
Paper. For Germany, too, no less than 
for all Christendom, the hour of the down- 
fall of the oligarchy of ‘ blood and iron’ 
peace (!) by domination and desolation, 
the ‘gospel of the mailed fist,’ and the 
doctrine that Might makes Right, will 
be an hour of deliverance. England’s 
cost in securing it will probably not be 
the greatest, but great.enough to be 
heroic, and undertaken by deliberate 
free choice, because honour and good 
faith meant something to her.” 

(3) (From the editor of a well-known 
magazine) :—‘‘ How infinitely I feel for 
you and your people at this time. The 
unanimity of opinion here is very striking. 
I cannot recall any time when the minds 
of all men were so unanimous and so fixed 
in one idea that England is fighting 
good fight, and that her cool heroism 


cannot be in vain. The only discordant 
notes are the natural outcries of various 
German professors and Congressmen from 
German districts. The vast bulk of the 
population believes that France and 
England represent the forces which alone 
make for lasting peace, and, if the hideous 
war must be fought, we feel it 1s a grievous 
misfortune that the Slav should find the 
Saxon his natural ally, and that those 
millions of painstaking, hard-working, 
civilised Germans should be dragged to 
war by the Kaiser’s chariot.’” 

(4) (From the ex-President of a great 
University) :—‘‘ All educated Americans 
feel the profoundest sympathy with the 
high purpose and the present sacrifices 
of the British people, and anticipate for 
the Allies ultimate success in their defence 
of liberty and law.” 4 


& 


THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. 
A-NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER. 


PresipeNT Witson has issued a pro- 
clamation calling for a day of prayer, 
Sunday, October 4, to Almighty God 
that He overrule the counsel of men and 
vouchsafe peace to the warring nations 
of Europe. 

The proclamation, written by the Presi- 
dent himself, the first and only one of its 
kind ever issued from the White House, 
is as follows :— 


By the President of the United States of - 
America 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS great nations of the world 
have taken up arms against one another, 
and war now draws millions of men: into 
battle whom the counsel of statesmen 
have -not been able to save from the 
terrible sacrifice, 

AnD WHEREAS in this, as in all things, 
it is our privilege and duty to seek counsel 
and succour of Almighty God, humbling 
ourselves before Him, confessing our 
weakness and our lack of any wisdom 
equal to these things, 

Anp WHEREAS it is the especial wish 
and longing of the people of the United 
States, in prayer and counsel and_ all 
friendliness, to serve the cause of peace ; 

THEREFORE, I, Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
do designate Sunday, the 4th day of 
October next, a day of prayer and suppli- 
cation and do request all God-fearing 
persons to repair on that day to their 
places of worship there to unite their 
petitions to Almighty God that, overruling 
the counsel of men, setting straight the 
things they cannot govern or alter, 
taking pity on the nations now in the 
throes of conflict, in His mercy and good- 
ness’ showing a way where .men can see 
none, He vouchsafe His children healing 
peace again, and restore once more that 
concord among men and nations without 
which there can be neither happiness nor 
true friendship nor any wholesome fruit 
of toil or thought in the world; praying 
also to this end that He forgive us our. 
sins, our ignorance of His holy will, our 
wilfulness and many errors, and lead us‘in 
the paths of obedience to places of visiow 
and to thoughts and counsels that purge 
and make wise, 


y 


: 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set 


‘my hand and caused the seal of the United 


States to be affixed. 


- Done’ at the city of Washington, this 
eighth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fourteen, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hun- 
-dredth and thirty-ninth. : 
Wooprow WILSON. 


__ WE are requested to state that the Rev. 
H. H. Johnson, secretary of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service, is now 
residing in Hyesham. All correspondence 
in answer to the letter which appeared in 
our columns. last week, or on other business 
connected with the Union, should be sent 
to him at 29, Greenhill, Evesham. 


SIR. H. GREENWAY HOWSE. 


‘Sre H: G. Howsz, late President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, died on the 16th 
inst., af his residence, Tower House, Cudham, 
Kent. The second son of Mr. H. E. Howse, 
of Bath, Sir Henry was born at Lyncombe 
Hall, Bath, in 1841, and was educated at 
University College School, London, and Guy’s 
Hospital. He became a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1868, was appointed 
assistant surgeon at Guy’s Hospital in 1870, 
and surgeon three years later. He was 
lecturer on anatomy at Guy’s Hospital in 1871, 
and on surgery in 1888, and was elected to the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1889. Sir Henry was author of many scienti- 
fic and professional papers, which were pub- 
lished in the medical journals, and in the Guy’s 
Hospital reports. He married in 1881 the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. T. L. Marshall, 
of Exeter. His knighthood was conferred 
upon him in 1902, aiter he had served two 
years as President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


‘Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
mecotings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bolton: Bank-street Chapel.—At the ser- 
‘vices on Sunday last the following officers and 
men connected with the school or chapel, at 
present engaged with His Majesty’s forces on 
active service, were commended to the thoughts 
and prayers of the congregation :—Lieut. 
Lovell C. Haslam (18th Hussars); Major 
Algernon C. Haslam, Capt. Percy C. Pilling, 
Harry Taylor, Edmund Naylor, Harry Brom- 
ley, Edgar Bromley (5th Battalion Loyal 
North Lancashires); Tom Sefton, Wilmot 
B. Walsh (8th Battalion Loyal North 
Lancashires); Major Roger G. Higgin (38rd 
East Lancashire Field Artillery); Lieut. 
Philip Crook, Fred. Habgood, Harry Bicker- 
-staffe (Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry) ; 
Edward Crook (Royal Army Medical Corps) ; 
Arthur Roberts, James Ratcliffe, Wm. Brough- 
ton, A. W. Fletcher (Public Schools’ and Old 
Boys’ Corps); Tom Broughton (King’s Own 
Lancasters) ; Henry Warburton (13th Cavalry 
Reserves); Ernest Kay (Royal Engineers). 
Twenty-one names in all. 


Cullompton.—The Sunday-school anniver- 


. sary, united with the harvest festival, was 


celebrated last Sunday in delightful weather. 


The new chapel lends itself excellently to 
suitable decoration, and the musical services 
were greatly enjoyed, though a permanent 
organ has not yet been provided. The Rev. 
Jeffery Worthington, who will celebrate his 
ministerial jubilee on October 5, preached in 
the morning and evening, and Mr. C. H. 
Morgan gave an address at a service for young 
people in the afternoon. 


Heywood.—In consequence of the war it has 
been decided not to hold the proposed bazaar 
in connection with the Unitarian Church at 
present, and the donors have been informed 
that it is postponed indefinitely, The scheme 
will come up for consideration again as soon 
as an opportunity presents itself. 


Jamaica: Kingsteon.—The Rev. E. Ethelred 
Brown writes. that there is now an organised 
Unitarian Church in the city of Kingston, 
holding regular Sunday services in a fine and 
suitably furnished hall, situate at No. 16, 
Smith-lane. 

Lewes.—The quiet country town of Lewes 
has suddenly become the centre of consider- 
able activity owing to the fact that between 
10,000 and 11,000 recruits are quartered there 
for the purpose of training at Seaford. Every 
facility has been given to the authorities in 
providing accommodation for such a large 
body of men, and special services are being 
held, or entertainments given in connection 
with the various churches and religious insti- 
tutions. At Westgate Chapel Lecture Hall 
a concert has been given every evening, the 
hall being invariably crowded. Those respon- 
sible for the entertainment have been the Rev. 
J. M. Connell, Miss Funnell, Mrs. Worthington, 
Miss M. Beck, Miss Packwood, Miss Burstow, 
and other ladies, while Mr. C. Severs has been 
a very popular contributor. A reading-room 
has been arranged in the schoolroom (entrance 
in Bull-lane). 

Liscard.—A very successful vocal recital in 
aid of the funds of the British Red Cross 
Society was given in the Memorial Church 
Hall on Wednesday, September 16, by Miss 
Rossetta Key, of Boston, U.S.A., assisted by 
Miss Ruth L. Pearson, Mr. Sydney H. Lunt, 
and Mr. H. Talbot Pearson, on the violin, 
*cello, and piano. 


Liverpool.—The Revs. Charles Craddock, 
Stanley A. Mellor, J. Collins Odgers, and 
Robert F. Rattray have addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the congregations of the Ancient 
Chapel, Hope-street Church, and Ullet-road 
Church :—‘*‘ At a time when nations are 
engaged in war, it is surely felt that peculiar 
demands are made on everyone. In such an 
hour the faith and fervour of religion have 
to be turned directly into channels of service 
and sacrifice. There are calls for service at 
home as well as in the actual fighting line, and 
to such calls, with admirable promptness in 
the present emergency, response is being made. 
But, in such a crisis, eager practical activity 
does not constitute the whole task of religion. 
It is of the first importance, of most urgent need 
that the faith and inward power of the spiritual 
life should be maintained, and lifted to the 
highest possible level—in prayer, devotion, 
worship, and the cultivation of all spiritual 
gifts. In these days of trial, our service of 
prayer and devotion is surely as necessary as 
our, practical activity, our endeavour to lift 
up our souls to God as important as our offer 
of help wherever help is needed. We feel, 
indeed, that the finest service we can render 
for our country and the world is to cherish and 
to make manifest in rich, abundant life the 
fruits of the spirit. For this supreme service 
we cannot too soon or too often seek prepara- 
tion. Therefore, as ministers of the Gospel 
to whose charge has been committed the care 
of a portion of the religious life of this city, we 
appeal to our people to be, with us, instant in 
prayer, fervent in supplication, that in all 


things we, and all our fellows, may preserve, 


in the time of trial and in the time of victory, 


a lofty, generous, and noble spirit of idealism. 
As a humble means to this end, we propose to 
merease our religious exercises by holding a 
weekly united service of prayer and supplica- 
tion in our three city churches in turn, and we 
earnestly hope that you will do your utmost 
to participate with us in this endeavour.” 
The first service was held on Thursday, 
September 24, at 8 p-m., in Hope-street 
Church. 
Manchester: Mioss Side.—We are asked to 
state that owing to the unsettlement caused by 
the war the appointment of the Rev. T. M. 
Salmon to the Unitarian Free Church is in the 
first instance to be only for three months. 
Nottingham.—We have received an. excel- 
lent little pamphlet ‘‘ How to Save in War 
Time,’’ by M. B., which has been prepared 
for free distribution among the poorer members 
of the High Pavement Chapel and Sunday 
school. It contains directions for the prepara- 
tion of inexpensive and nourishing meals and 
hints on household economies. Copies may 
be had, price one penny, for distribution among 
poor friends and neighbours elsewhere. Apply 


‘to the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, Elmhurst, 


Thorncliffe-road, Nottingham. 


Sheffield.—The Rev. John W. Lee, of Whitley 
Bay, formerly Baptist minister, and for the 
past four years secretary of the North Eastern 
district branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, having received a certificate of 
recognition from the Northern Advisory Board, 
has been unanimously appointed assistant 
minister to the Rev. ©. J. Street, of Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, and minister-in-charge of the 
Attercliffe Unitarian Church. He begins his 
new duties on October 18. 


Sidmouth.—The Rev. T. Bowen Evans, 
M.A., who is spending the winter at Sidmouth, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to 
become the minister of the Old Meeting, 
Sidmouth, during the next six months. 


Stockport.—After being closed eight weeks 
to enable the vestry to have the Stockport 
Unitarian Church, the schoolroom, and sub- 
sidiary rooms thoroughly overhauled and 
decorated, special services were held on the 
occasion of the re-opening of the church on 
Sunday last. The Rev. H. EH. Perry preached 
to large congregations. The organ has been 
thoroughly overhauled and renovated. The 
appearance of the interior of the church has 
undergone a notable change and improvement. 
The central block of pews, which formerly 
extended across the front: half of the church, 
has been bisected, so that the centre aisle now 
extends uninterruptedly from the entrance 
to the church to the chancel, Electric light 
has also been installed. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


PENAL REFORM IN WaR TIME. 


The Penal Reform League publishes its 
quarterly Record later than usual, and, it 
is admitted, not without anxious thought 
and some misgiving. Lord Sydenham, 
writing to the Limes on August 7, said : 
“All associations and leagues formed to 
advance causes which, for the time, have 
ceased to exist as practical objects must 
abandon, their activities, and seek so far as 
possible to utilise their organisations to 
meet national needs.” We are reminded, 
however, in the manifesto issued by the 
Society of Friends that in time of war all 
men of goodwill may prepare for peace, 


-and the Penal Reform League believes 
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that as it is working for a cause which | that the Congress will be held on that 


truly expresses a national need, its activi- 
ties ought to be continued. “ Probably 
few recognise,” says the Record, “ how deep 
down the intelligent propaganda of penal 
reform reaches towards the foundations of 
true peace, which can have no firm basis 
save in the bedrock of justice which we 
seek, It strikes at the roots both of the 
war that is called war, and of the war 
that is called peace. It is well known that 
part of the aftermath of war is an increase 
of crime. Is it not, therefore, a public 
duty to prepare for that aftermath by 
working for the minimising of the causes 
of crime, and for better ways of dealing 
with crime? Penal reform is not quite 
out of place in war time. It is not quite 
one of the ‘ causes which—for the time— 
have ceased to exist.’ We must not entirely 
banish it from our minds.” 


“WHat THEY FOUGHT EACH OTHER FOR.” 


“As a humble follower of Mr. Norman 
Angell,” Mr. G. M. Trevelyan writes in 
a recent essay, “I regret that the well- 
meaning poet who sang long ago of ‘ old 
Kaspar’ was not historically better in- 
formed. To choose Blenheim as an 
example of a useless waste of blood and 
treasure was unfortunate, for it was one 
of the few hattles thoroughly worth 
fighting. ‘ What they fought each other 
for!’ Why, to save us all from belonging 
to the French king, who had at that 
moment got Spain, Italy, Belgium, and 
half Germany in his pocket. To prevent 
Western Europe from sinking under a 
Czardom inspired by the Jesuits. To 
make the ‘Sun King’s’ system of despot- 
ism and religious persecution look so weak 
and silly beside English freedom that all 
the philosophers and wits of the new 
century would make mock of it. Who 
would have. listened to Voltaire and 
Rousseau, or even to Montesquieu, if 
Blenheim had gone the other way, and 
the Grand Monarch had been gathered 
in glory to the grave? We are always 
telling ourselves ‘How England saved 
Europe’ from Napoleon—truly enough, 
though incidentally we handed her over 
to taskmasters only a degree less abom- 
inable. But we hear very little of ‘how 
England saved Europe’ from Louis XIV. 
How many Englishmen have ever- visited 
Blenheim ? It is as good a field as Water- 
loo, though a little further off in time and 
space, and it still lies undisfigured . by 
monuments, its villages and fields still 
as old Kaspar knew them, between the 
wooded hills above and the reedy islands 
of the slow-moving Danube, into which 
. Tallard’s horse were driven headlong 
on that day of deliverance to mankind.” 


INTERNATIONAL ConcREss ON SOCIAL 
Work AND SERVICE. 


At an Executive Committee of the 
Congress, held on August 19, 1914, the 
following resolution was passed :—‘ That 
the Executive Committee of the sixth 
International Congress on Social Work 
and Service, which was to assemble in 
London on May 31, 1915, regret that in 
view of the European war they are com- 
pelled to announce that it is impossible 


date. That an intimation be sent to 
the press, the Comité International, the 
foreign Governments’ and Government 
Departments which were to have been 
represented, to subscribers and members, 
to reporters and contributors of papers 
so far as may be practicable, announcing 
the above decision, and adding that the 
arrangements of the Congress, which 
were in a forward state of preparation, 
will be suspended at the stage which 
they have now reached and will be re- 
sumed if, and when, opportunity for such 
resumption presents itself, and that due 
intimation will be given of any further 
decision at which the Executive Com- 
mittee may arrive.” 


Inpian SOLDIERS AND THEIR Foon. 


We are reminded of the difficulties 
which Indian soldiers must sometimes 
experience in the matter of diet when 
fighting with Western armies by a letter 
which Mr. 8. M. Mitra has sent to the press. 
“According to both the Hindu and 
Moslem religions,” he says, “certain 
animal foods are prohibited; so to be 
absolutely on the safe side the delicacies 
which kind-hearted people here at home 
might like to send to the Hindu and 
Moslem soldiers should be those to which 
no objection could be taken on religious 
grounds. I have no doubt that the 
British commissariat officer in charge 
is supplying them with the two articles 
which are indispensable to make their 
food palatable, ¢.e., ghee (clarified butter) 
and curry powder. But in addition to 
these the Indian native soldier would 
greatly value sugar candy (if possible the 
Indian misri), candied cocoanut, areca 
nut (supari) cut in thin slices, cinnamon, 
and cloves.” 


Diet In War TIME. 


It is just as well to know, on the au- 
thority of Dr. M. Hindhede, Director of 
the Danish State Laboratory for Nutritive 
Research, that we could easily and well 
live on bread and butter alone, but the 
varied menus set out in his book, ‘‘ What 
to Hat and Why,” show that he realises 
how monotonous and unsatisfying such 
a diet would be. A “vegetarian ten- 
dency”? he recommends because it is 
such a vast saving in expense, and the 
homely potato he regards as the best 
article of food he is acquainted with. 
““ Nobody,” says Dr. Hindhede, “has so 
thoroughly tested the value of potatoes as 
I have. For ten months I have had 
human test subjects living entirely on 
potatoes and margarine. Their health 
and strength during this period was not 
only maintained, but improved... ., 
Other roots are closely allied to potatoes. 
Carrots can provide a good many tasty 
dishes which I strongly recommend.” 
As to the supply of potatoes, ‘ Home 
Counties’’ reminds us in the Wozrld’s 
Work that we have about a million and 
a half hundredweights from Holland and 
from France, a million from the Channel 
Islands, half a million from Germany, and 
a million from.the rest of the world. But 
these are all early potatoes. Our main 
supply is a home product. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E.. 

Kiveston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- - 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


Mey IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab-. 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex-- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassincHaw, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


ONDON.—English family offers 

Lady or Gentleman comfortable home.. 
Good district, cheap access City, West.—113,. 
Highbury New Park, N. 


OUTH DEVON.—To Let, furnished, 
charming modern House im half-aere of 
ground, dry situation, close to sea and country.. 
‘wo reception rooms, lounge hall, five bed- 
rooms and dressing-room, bathroom, electric 
light.—Apply, Miss Jonxs, Langley, Dawlish.. 


~ 
K situated Furnished Cottage to Let for 
winter months, 25s. week. 2 sitting-rooms, 3. 
bedrooms, good garden ; twenty minutes from 


AST GRINSTEHAD. — Pleasantly 


station. — Address, ‘“ Cottage,” INQUIRER. 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
TYPEWRITING. 


M ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street,. 
London, W: (near Piccadilly Circus) 

undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 

and Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. WNe- 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, dc. 

Indistinct . MS.. intelligently deciphered~ 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1id:, Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne.. 


‘‘ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


ADIES’ HANDKERCHIEF 
BARGAINS. Slightly imperfect, Hem- 
stitched Irish Linen. Size 14 to 15 in., Bun- 
dle of six, 2s. 4d.; postage 13d. extra. Bundle 
of twelve, 4s. 6d,; postage 3d—Huvrron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REENGAGES for Preserving, &c. 

24 lbs. 9s., 12 lbs. 5s. Pershore Egg 

Plums, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 Ibs. 3s. Carriage paid in 

England and Wales.—F RANK Roscok, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


Ae TEETH (Old) Bought. 
—Up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 7s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. 
on platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not 
accepted parcel returned post free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, 
Market-street, Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s, 
Mention INQUIRER. 
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3. Essex-street. Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday . 
September 26, 1914, Penis 
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OCTOBER NUMBER READY. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HIBBERT 
JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 


THE SUPREME DUTY OF THE 
CITIZEN AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS. 
THE ETHICS OF WAR. 
By THE BISHOP OF CARLYLE. 
MECHANISM, DIABOLISM, 
AND THE WAR. 
By THE EDITOR. 


WHY WE ARE FIGHTING. 
By SIR HENRY JONES. 


THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. 
By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 
LITERATURE AND POLITICS 
IN MODERN GERMANY. 
By T. W, ROLLESTON. 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
By PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS. 
THE PHILOSOPHER OF 
“THE WILL TO POWER.” 
By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 
MODERN UTOPIANS IN CONFLICT. 
By J. W. MARRIOTT. 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF AS AFFECTING 
THE GROWTH OF POPULATION. 
By MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


GOD AS THE COMMON WILL. 

By PROFESSOR H. A. OVERSTRERT. 

“AN ANCIENT BUDDHIST 
UNIVERSITY. 

By PRINCIPAL J. E,. CARPENTER. 
GOETHE’S FRIENDSHIP. WITH 
LAVATER. 

By the Rev. PROFESSOR GIBB, D.D. 


Subscription, 10s. per year, post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Price Threepence Net. 
FREDERICK NIETZSCHE 


and his 


ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY : 


A Lecture by 
S. H. MELLONE, 


Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester ; Lecturer and Examiner 
in the History of Christian Doctrine in the 
University of Manchester ; Examiner in Psycho- 
logy in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy in the Universities of 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and London. 


LONDON and EDINBURGH: 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Just Published. 
Price TWOPENCE net. 


RIGHT OF WAR: 


A SERMON. 
By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. 


Reprinted from “National Duties 
and other Sermons and Addresses.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster 
Row, LONDON, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
October 
4, Rev. CHarLes Harcrove, M.A. 


11. Rev. Neanper ANpDERTON, B.A. (of 
: Monton, Manchester). 


18. Rev. H. D. Rozerts (of Liverpool). 


25. Rev. S. H. Meuione, D.Sc. M.A. Cof 
Manciester). 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


HIGH STREET CHURCH, SHREWSBURY. 
Opening of New Organ 


in memory of the late Rev. James C. STREET, 
Thursday, October 8. 


Dedicatory Service at 3 p.m. Conducted 
by Rey. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., of Sheffield, 
and the Rev. W. Stephens. The Cons>le of 
the Organ will be unlocked by J. F. L. 
Brunner, Esq., 3 

Public Meeting at 6.15. Chairman: W. 
Vickery, Esq., J.P. Speakers: J. F. L. 
Brunner, Esq., M.P., President of the British 
& Foreign Unitarian Association ; Sir William 
Bowring, Bart.. Liverpool; W. Byng Kenrick, 
Esq., Birmingham, President Midland Christian 
Union; Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. 

Grand Organ Recitalat 7.45. By C. W. 
Perkins, Esq., Organist, Town Hall and 
University, Birmingham. 

Friends are cordially invited to be present. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


The United Service of 
the London Churches 


WILL BE HELP IN 
The Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
Sunday, October 18, at 7 p.m. 
PREACHER: 
REV. E. SAVELL HICKS, M.A., of Dublin. 
The presence of all friends is most eordially 
welcomed. RONALD BARTRAM, Hon. Sec, 


Schools. 


—e— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. : 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicuGatTe, Lonpon, N. Head Misiress : Miss 
LiziaN Taxsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for Lendon Inter. Arts and Matrieu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Locs], and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and >wimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply te 


| the Heap MISTREss. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal: J. H.N.SrepuHenson, M.A, (Oxon). 


A thorough continuous «ducation, building 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
eneouraved, 

“The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed. . . . I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

“T regard Letchworth School as being. a. 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
boys from 6 yeirs up vards.”— Lieut.-Col. 
Stephenson, Cawnpore, India. 


Frees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C.J. Monrcomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master, 


YHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
) BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstTHerR Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsreERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Se. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
vears of ag. 


ISS DREWRY will resume her 

Classes at Home, and other Lessons 

ou English Language and Literature, towards 

the middl. of O-tober.—142,. King Henry’s- 
road South Ha+pstead. L :ndon, N.W. 


‘Peace and War’ Number 
“THE RELIGIOUS FREEMAN ” 


8pp Post frec, 4/- per 100. 
Editor: Rev. H. D. ROBERTS, 
123, Bedford-street, Liverpool. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 


is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 


are received to the contrary by Thursday’ 


morning before the date of issue. 
——< ee 
SUNDAY, October 4. 
LONDON. é 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. ©. 
Houpen, M.A. E 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. 8. TayuEr, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurion &xiu10TT. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D., Ph.D. : ; 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate,” 


11, Communion, Rev. Frank K. FREnz- 
STON ;. 7, Rev. AnrHuR S. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Rallards-lane, 11, 
Rey. Bastz Martin, M-A.; 6.30, Rev. 
Dr. Tupor Jones. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 
Dr. Amurrst D. Tyssen, .D.C.L. 

Forest. Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. Brac; 
6.30, Mr. F. G. Barrerr Ayrus. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Brerrram ListEr. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. R. T. Herrorp; B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Diford, High-road, 11, Rev. F. Hanxinson ; 
7, Rev. A. H. Biacs, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Rev. D. Tupor Jonzs; 7, Rev. Bast, 
Martin, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
A. H. Biees, M.A.; 3, Mr. Cart Loor ; 
7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. Z 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. Mun- 
FORD, B.A. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. W. CaynownTH 
Porm. per ; 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

: D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road 
11.15, Dr. F. W.G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
toad, 7, Miss M. Francis. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11-15 and 7, Dr. 
J. LIonEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 8. Franx«- 
tIn ; 6.30, Mr. PB. CHALK. 

_ University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. CHartes HarGrove, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’,  Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EpGar DAPLyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. 
W. Les, B.A. : 2 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7. 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert-road, 
Plumstead, 6.30, Mr. 8. P. PENWARDEN. 


1B 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. 

Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BirminaHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev.Jamms Harwoop, 
B.A. Communion after morning service. 

BuackeurNn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Arnormp H. Lewis. 

Buacxroon, fouth Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopsiy Smita. 

Bournemoute, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road- 
11 and 7, Rev. Priesttey PRIME. 


‘“NHWGCASTLE-ON-TYNB, 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
1] and 6.30. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANs. 

Cumton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brcxu. 

teers. Row, 10:45 and 

Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnrver. 

Dvusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rev. BE. Savetit Hioxs. M.A. 

EpinsuraH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

ExutEerR, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Guz Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hnmina VAUGHAN ; 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Locxksgrt7. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hott, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 

_ Nicoz Cross, M.A. 

LgicrsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.80, 
Rev. Epe@ar I. Frrer. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

J. M. Connetu. 

LiscoaRD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LiverpPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and. 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 


Liverroou, Bootle Freo Church, 11, Rev. 
WALTER SuHortT, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. H. D. 
ROBERTS. 


Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. 8S. 
A. Merior,' Ph.D.; 6.30, Rev. J. W. 
SAUNDERS. 

Livrrroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. J. C. OpcErs, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. R. F. 
Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALHXANDER FARQUHAR- 
SON. 

Manouustur, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. HE. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancHester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

- Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MancursteR, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrniz Firower, M.A. . 

Mancuuster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 75th 
anniversary of opening of present building 
and 125th anniversary of the foundation 
of the congregation. A good reunion of 
old members and friends is earnestly 
desired. 

near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatt, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupprz. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. JACKS: y 

PortsmMoutTsH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomMPson. 

Porrsmoute, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Scarsporoucs, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Mr. Tuomas MANNING. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. A. H. 
Dotrutn ; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T: Bowen Hvans, M.A. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

SourHamPprton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
“and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TounspripaH Wertts, Dupipy Instrrure, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. G. B. StatLwortry. 

Waar Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roprr, B.A. 

CAPETOWN. 

Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 

street. 6.45. Rev. RAMSDEN BaLtmMrorra 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 

Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street 

11 and 7. Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stncruarep, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. . 

First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood- 
road and Fisgard-street, 11, Rev. H.E, B. 


Spricnt, M.A. 


MARRIAGE. 
J oNES—OWEN.—On September 28, at Capel-y- 
bryn Unitarian Church, Cardiganshire, by 
the Rev. John Davies, assisted by the 
Rev. E. O. Jenkins, the Rev. Herbert 
Hugh Ceiron Jones, The Great Meeting, 
Hinckley, only son of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Jones, Pantstreimon, Llandyssul, to Megan 
Myfanwy Owen, B.A., second daughter of 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Abel Owen, Cwrtnewydd, 
Cardiganshire. 


DEATHS. 

CrosskEY.—On September 25, at St.. Anne’s- 
terrace, Lewes, Albert Ward Crosskey, 
formerly of Wellingham Ringmer, aged 77. 
Friends will please accept this intimation 

MacnovuGaLu.—On Sept. 27, at Gorsefield, 
Walton, Felixstowe, the Rev. Alexander 
Macdougall, in his 84th year. 

Prto.—On September 25, at Leigh-on-Sea, 
Florenee Gertrude, beloved wife of Ernest 
Peto and fifth daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Harding. 

WinseR.—On September 21, at Inglewood, 
Monton, in‘her 81st year, Sarah Whitfield, 
widow of Edwin Winser, late of Man- 
chester and Knutsford. ’ 


Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
: : 
AS LADY COOK, Housekeeper to 
Lady or Gentleman where maid is kept. 
References.—Apply to C., 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. : 


Ne AGENCY.—Holiday 

and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &¢.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


a) iH Certificated TEACHER, 
French, English, Mathematics, plain 
needlework, seeks post, Governess or Com- 
panion.—Miss Brrasma, 8, . Egerton-road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS, good 
French and German, seeks post as 
Governess, Chaperone or Companion.—C. E., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


LERGYMAN (Church of England) 

' desires a Free Pulpit. Would be willing 
to take an Assistant Minister’s or Missioner’s 
post. Midlands preferred but not essential.— 
Apply, G. B., Inquirer Office. 


The Fnquirer., 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER aa nae) ae) 
Per Harr-YEar... ee Selo 4 
Prr YEAR... ses 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, dc., should be 
made payable to Tur INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” SE 

NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


W.C. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
£8. d. 
PER Pace ae nes se O20 30) 
HALF PAGE ae ee Rao Oe: 
Per CoLUMN a Sse UEC) 
IncH In CoLUMN 465 ww 0 ou 8 
Front Pagp—IncHIN CoLumN 0 4 6 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 

he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock en THURSDAY te appear 
the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THERE are still some people even in 
our own country who think that too 
much has been made of the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium. We have even 
heard it maintained, though not a shred 
of evidence is offered for the statement, 
that we should have regarded any action 
on the part of France which involved 
the invasion of Belgian territory with 
equanimity if not with approval. There 
is also the allegation of the German Press 
that French and British troops were in 
Belgium before the declaration of war. 
All this tissue of suspicion and untruth 
is torn to bits by an official statement by 
the Belgian Mimister of War. He denies 
that a single French or English soldier 
had set foot on Belgian territory before 
the outbreak of the war, and adds the 
following significant remark :— 

‘* For long past Great Britain knew 
that the Belgian Army would oppose 
by force a ‘ preventive ’ disembarkation 
of British troops in Belgium. The 
Belgian Government did not hesitate at 
the time of the Agadir crisis to warn 
foreign Ambassadors, in terms which 
could not be misunderstood, of its 
formal intention to compel respect for 
the neutrality of Belgium by every 
means at its disposal, and against 
attempts upon it from any and every 


quarter.”’ 


* # * 


It is most satisfactory to learn that the’ 


problem of the Belgian refugees has been 


dealt with in a practical and generous) 


spirit. Hostels, large and small, have 
been opened where the people can live 
in friendly groups, and a great deal of 
private hospitality has been provided for 
those who will be happy and comfortable 
by themselves among new friends in a 
strange land. But there is an immense 
problem in Belgium itself which demands 
all the practical thought and generous 
help which we can give to it. Far and 
wide the country has been laid waste, 
and thousands of people are living in 
homeless poverty amid scenes of horror, 
for which we must go back to the worst 
days of the Thirty Years’ War to find 
a parallel. The whole of the productive 
industry has been stopped, and the winter 
is at hand. We must be roused to help 
on a scale which will be really effective 
before hunger and cold claim their victims 
by the thousand. 
% % * 

Our attempt last week to describe what 
the Cathedral of Rheims means to the 
French nation has received eloquent con- 
firmation from the pen of M. Emile Hove- 
laque, Inspecteur-Geénéral de l Instruction 
Publique. In a letter which appeared 
in the Times on Tuesday he writes as 
follows :— 

“You in England at all times ‘have 
loved the noblest of our cathedrals. Yet 
I do not think that even you can realise 
all it means to us Frenchmen, all we lose 
beyond the common loss. It was the 
eradle of our kings, the high altar of our 
race, a sanctuary and a shrine dear from 
every memory, sacred in every thought, 
loved as our own flesh and blood, a link 
with our remotest past, the ever-speaking 
witness of the permanence through change 
of the ideals, aspirations, dreams of our 
country ; the very face and presentment 


of our land, whose smile, high in courage, 
tender in kindness, in all human gentleness 
most lovingly shone down on us from the 
kindred lips and eyes of knights and kings 
and saints and angels carved by our 
forefathers 700 years ago in the semblance 
of the men and women, around, them.” 

* 


om * 


“The race,” he continues, ‘is unchanged, 
and the spirit that raised that pile, that 
wrought the miracle of our cathedrals and 
the soul of Joan of Arc, is living yet. . . 
But what that incarnation was'to us! The 
very symbol of that spirit, its visible 
presence, an inspiration and a light before 
our feet. Our loss is not a loss of beauty 
alone, though in all our wide possessions 
of beauty that medieval poem of stone 
rose supreme ; it is the loss of the master 
testimony to the nobility of our race. 
And that is why no lover of beauty alone 
can fathom the depth of our bereavement, 
The whole world thrills with horror and 
indignation at the wanton destruction of 
one of the holy places of the earth ; but our 
pain who shall measure? What healing 
is there for our wounds ?” 


* * 2 


Tue battle of the theologians on the 
subject of the war has been continued 
this week by the issue of a declaration 
by a body of British divines including 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Professor Burkitt, Dean Henson, Canon 
Scott Holland, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Dr. Forsyth, the Rey. R. J. Campbell, 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, Dr. Selbie and Dr. George Adam 
Smith. It is intended to be a formal 
reply to the recent appeal by German 
theologians “to the Evangelical Christians 
abroad.” After setting forth the British 
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Book, the declaration comes to the follow- 
ing emphatic conclusion :— 

“There must be no mistake about 
our own position. Eagerly desirous of 
peace, foremost to the best of our power 
in furthering it, keen especially to promote 
the close fellowship of Germany and 
England, we have nevertheless been driven 
to declare that, dear to us as peace is, the 
principles of truth and honour are yet 
more dear. . 

“To haye acted otherwise than we have 
acted- would have meant deliberate un- 
faithfulness to an engagement by which 


we had solemnly bound ourselves, and. 


a refusal of our responsibilities and duties 
in regard to the maintenance of the public 
law of Kurope. We have taken our stand 
for international good faith, for the safe- 
guarding of smaller nationalities, and for 
the upholding of the essential conditions 


of brotherhood among the nations of the 


world,.”’ 
x * x 


THERE is one sentence in the Declaration 
which calls for a few words of comment, 


‘“ We can only suppose,’’ it says, ‘‘ in- | 


credible as it seems, that those honourable 
and gifted men who signed the German 
appeal were unaware of the obligations by 
which we were bound.’? Our British 
theologians evidently want to suggest 
that the misunderstanding is due chiefly 
to lack of information. They assume the 
possession of the same moral standards 
in national affairs, and a reverence similar 
to our own for the publi¢ conscience. 
But in taking that for granted they are 
misconceiving the whole situation. It is a 
sensitive public conscience over the whole 
field of its foreign and colonial policy 
which has to be created in Germany, and 
not least in the minds of its cultivated 
men, and until it exists there must be a 
deep cleavage between us upon many of 
the things which matter most in life. 
Common intellectual pursuits are a poor 
basis for friendship unless the foundation 
has first of all been well and truly laid in 
common standards of righteousness and 
high ideals of public service. Anglo- 
German friendship will have to make a 
fresh start after the war. It will be a 
stronger and better thing than it has been 
im the past if there is less pious sentiment 


about it, and more attention to the need of 


a policy of unselfish action. Let us meet 
together to do something, and above all 
to bring the fearless witness of an en- 
lightened Christian conscience to bear upon 
the defence of small nations and the protec- 
tion of native races. Let us vie with one 
another in our vigilance against the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
and our support of noble causes which do 
not concern our own interests. Without 
that we may continue to pay one another 
compliments, but there can be no strong 
union of soul. 


case largely in the language of the White 
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We are only strengthened in this con- ment to try to understand them, and wil 


viction by reading a letter from Professor 
Eucken to Dr. C. W. Wendte, which 
has appeared in the Christian Register. 
National friendship must be based upon 
something much deeper than ‘‘ intellectual 
work together.’’ As the letter will be of 
deep and painful interest to many of our 
readers we venture to transfer it to our own 
columns. It was written from Jena on 
August 17:— 

‘*Our plans for travel have been 
destroyed by the world war. We had 
arranged for our journey to Japan, and 
had secured passage on the Siberian 
Railway for the beginning of September, 
but now comes suddenly the great 
overturn and transforms Hurope into an 
armed camp. But there is something 
great and uplifting in the unity, firm- 
ness, and assurance of victory which 
Germany displays in this state of affairs. 
Certainly never in its history was 
Germany so united and so great. Our 
two sons also have gone to the war, and 
the youngest is probably already in the 
midst of battle. All men competent 
for military service present themselves. 
Everyone presses forward to take up 
arms. The feeling of embitterment is 
Strongest against Hngland. It will here- 
after always be counted our worst enemy, 
and our intellectual work together will 
be ended for an incalculable time. The 
more, however, do we hope for a close 
and friendly relation with America.’’ 


* * * 


Prorressor Hucken has been a valued 
contributor to our columns. We may 
also speak of him as an old friend, 
for it is 28 years since the present 
writer was first welcomed in his home at 
Jena. At the present moment the difference 
between us is deep and radical, and admits 
of no compromise, We believe that the 
fatal aloofness from public affairs which 
he shares with most of the scholars of 
Germany has led him into a rash defence 
of official wrong-doing, when he ought to 
have kept silence if he could not condemn. 
We must also plead guilty to rather less 
deference to the opinions of philosophers 
in matters of practical religion and moral 
judgment than is customary in some circles. 
We are a little amused sometimes at the 
seriousness with which the philosopher 
takes himself, and the atmosphere of 
exaggerated homage from small coteries of 
admirers in which he seems content to 
live. But all this does not mean that we 
are going to indulge in any bitterness of 
spirit, or to dishonour the warm human 
ties of the past. We feel deeply for our 
old friend in his family anxieties. We 
know how he will suffer in the dark days 
which seem to be so near at hand, and we 
shall not forget. But on the matter which 
divides us our judgment is clear, and we 
cannot allow any sentiment of human 
friendship to weaken it. If these words 
should ever reach him we hope that he 


will have enough philosophical detach- 


noble French comrade. 


at any rate accept them as sincere. 
* * * — 

-Amip the havoc of war there has been 
an unearthly beauty about the behaviour — 
of the religious orders in Belgium and 
Northern France.. There are numerous 
testimonies to the calmness and the dis- 
ciplined strength of these men and women, 
Their freedom from temporal cares and 
their sure and certain hope of the life 
everlasting make them the tenderest and 
most constant servants of human need in 
circumstances where all other help seems 
to fail. Here is one story of womanly 
faithfulness. The special correspondent of 
the Times, writing from Nancy on Sept- 
ember 26, tells how on August 22 the town 
of Gerbéville was defended all day by a 
small company of chassewrs a pied against 
a German attack. “Little by little they 
were driven back, and at 8 in the evening 
the Germans entered the town, which was 
evacuated by all the chasseurs but five 
or six, who got separated from the rest 
and took refuge in a cellar with some of 
the inhabitants. Before they left their 
commanding officer begged Sceur Julie, a 
religueuse of the Order of 8. Joseph, who 
was in the town, to go with them, but she 
refused to leave her wounded, about 20 
French soldiers and villagers. She stayed 
at her post to the end, and was still there 
when I visited the town this week. Twice 
she Saw it burnt, and twice bombarded, 
and for part of the fortnight after 1t was 
taken helped to nurse the German wounded 
who were-brought into it.” 

WE cannot refrain from giving another. 
story of heroism, which the Press Bureau 
has recovered from a German source. 
It must be remembered that the language 
of studied insult is due to the blundering 
hand of German officialdom, but it cannot 
conceal the moral splendour of the tale. 

*« A traitor has just been shot, a little 
French lad (Ein Franzésling) belonging to 
one of those gymnastic societies which 
wear tricolour ribbons (7.e., the Eclaireurs — 
or Boy-Scouts), a poor young fellow who, 
in his infatuation, wanted to be a hero. 
The German column was passing along a 
wooded defile and he was caught and 
asked whether the French were about. 
He refused to give information. Fifty 
yards further on there was fire from the 
cover of a wood. The prisoner was asked — 
in French if he had known that the enemy 
was in the forest, and did not deny it. 
He went with firm step to a telegraph 
post and-stood up against it, with the 
green vineyard at his back, and received 
the volley of the firing party with a proud 
smile on his face.” 

This story is worthy of a place in a new 
Book of Golden Deeds. Let it be told to 
every company of Boy-Scouts in the land, 
and then let them thank God for their 
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THE BONDS OF EMPIRE. 


Re 


Tse British Empire at the present 
moment is a pattern of brotherhood un- 
exampled in the history of the world. 
What is it that has brought this strange 
thing to pass? For strange it is in the 
sight of many people. It was part of the 
calculation of the German politicians and 
publicists that this little group of islands 
in the North Sea would not only be rent 
by internal dissensions, but would also be 
left isolated and without help in the hour 
of need. It was a very natural inference 
from their belief that the only things 
which count in politics are force and self- 
interest. 
in their eyes than that South Africa should 
- welcome a day of revenge, and India rise 
in rebellion against the accursed yoke, 
and the daughter lands of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand disown the 
puny and degenerate mother who bore 
them? And it might all have happened 
except for one small reason which had 
been forgotten. It is Gop and not the 
_Kaiser who rules as King for ever. 
means that we live in a spiritual universe, 
and that even in political allegiance there 
is something stronger than self-interest. 
Many people have marvelled at the fragile 

bind the British 
They have discussed in days 
of peace the course of its inevitable 
decay. The whole system was so defence- 
less, so weakened by local independence, 
so lacking in central control. But deep 
in our hearts we knew that no other kind 
of Empire was possible for freemen ; and so 
we staked everything upon the conviction 


ties which Empire 


into one. 


that trust must inspire affection and even- 
handed justice create the firmest ties of 
loyalty. Never before has moral idealism 
in public affairs been justified on such an 
ample and splendid scale. Before a word 
of appeal had been sent across the seas, 
the word came from every part of the 
Empire, with an ardour of generous feel- 
ing that has astonished the world, ‘ It 
is 2 common cause. We will give lavishly 
of our help.” If we have ever been 
foolish enough to doubt it, we know now 
that our civilisation rests upon spiritual 
foundations, for the fact has been proved 
before our very eyes. 

We had no doubt some right to expect 
that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
would behave in this way. There are the 


ties of race and history, There is the | 


affection which is born anew in every 
generation of children for the Motherland. 
In spite of their independence and our 
own respect for their liberties we can 
think of them as still_part of ourselves. 
But these instincts of a common patriotisn» 
are shared equally by the Boer farmers of 
South Africa and the native States of 
India. 
would expect us to be spoiled and be- 
trayed our confidence has been most 
fully justified. At this moment we shall 


What could be more natural. 


This | 


they will behave decently in return. 
snow the answer. which 


Just where the. shrewd observer 


not forget the upright and far-seeing 


‘statesman who gave South Africa her 


constitution, or the brave soldiers and able 
administrators who have represented our 
character and ideals so worthily in India. 
We have reason to be proud of the fruit 
of their labours. 

Every human life in the triumphs and 
disasters of its own experience bears 
witness to the reality of moral forces and 
the folly ofignoring them. There is hardly 
a page of history which does not convey 
the same lesson. But it has seldom been 
taught so impressively before. All over 
the world these millions of men are banded 
together, not for purposes of aggression 


‘or because their material possessions are 


in danger, but first and last to defend 
the riches of the soul. 
justification of our trust in liberty, of our 


It is the complete 


belief in honourable dealing even when 
it is to our own hurt, of our lofty pride 
in the spirit and tradition of the British 
race. Even people who are hostile to us 
and suspicious of our designs would not 
deny us some gift for governing. But 
they seldom understand the reason for 
the large measure of success which we 
achieve in this difficult task. They accuse 
us of Machiavellian designs and political 
finesse which are quite alien to our nature. 
Our strength, such as it is, lies not in the 
We have 
We 
have often been indifferent where we 
should have been keen and alert. But 
on the whole, and over a wide area of the 


intellect but in the conscience. 
made many and grievous blunders. 


world’s surface, British civilisation has 
stood for belief in the sanctity of the 
pledged word, for hatred of cruelty, for 
even-handed justice and a genuine desire 
to protect the weak. Perhaps we have 
been slow of understanding or intolerant 
of opposition, but we have not set our- 
selves to cow or to exploit men for our 
own purposes. We have lived: our lives 
and done our work in the conviction that 
if we, on our side, treat them decently 
And 


has come to us 


is not only strength to our arms, “it is 
also a glowing confirmation of our deepest 
moral convictions. 


All this has come home to a multitude 


of people with. the force of a divine 
revelation. 


The voice of Gop has spoken 


to them in this rally of the Colonies and _ 
Dependencies to the Motherland. They 
believe in the reality of the spiritual bonds 
of Empire as they never did before. And 
they are conscious at the same time that 
their own citizenship has gained in value 


and dignity. They know that the world 
possesses few things so well worth defend- 


ing as this type of civilisation, of which 


they are the heirs and the trustees. This 
is not the language of grandiloquence or 
vain-glory. We are using the words of 
truth and 

to describe 


soberness in the attempt 


an experience — which: 
confirms, with overwhelming force, many 
things which we understood dimly or 
held with placid indifierence in more 
tranquil days. We are aware that there 
is a form of cosmopolitan sentiment which 
regards all religions and all civilisations 
as almost equally desirable or equally 
cursed with imperfection, as though the 
world were a chaotic jumble of experi- 
ments in living, without higher or lower 
standards of behaviour or any distinctive 
element of divine election and control. 
But we have never been of that opinion, 
which is condemned by history and the 
plainest facts of our own moral experi- 
ence. The British Empire is not only 
the most significant experiment in civilisa- 
tion of which we have any record; in 
spite of the worst faults which its critics 
can lay to its charge, it is also by far 
the noblest. 


merged the sum of evil and unhappiness 


If it were weakened or sub- 


in the world would be largely increased. 
We hold this to be literally true, because 
we are not thinking of the vastness of its 
territory or the wealth of its commerce, 
but of the moral treasure which it carries 
in its heart and of the spiritual bonds 
which are the secret of its strength. 

It is hard for us to realise the bigness 
of this uphcaval of our customary ways 
Day by day the 
brave deeds are being done which will 


of thinking and living. 


thrill the hearts of remote generations. 
Hour by hour we live amid the fiery 
emotions, devastating and creative, from 
which religion and poctry and all the 
pieties and. loyalties of our common days 
In this 
answer of soul to soul, which has come 
to us from the ends of the earth, Gop 


will arise in newness of life. 


himself is making a moral revelation, such 
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as once and again in the course of -cen- 
turies he flashes upon the lives of men 
from the dark pages of history. If we are 
worthy to receive it, it will purge us of the 
dross of selfishness and make us simple 
and great enough to give ourselves in 
joyful surrender, to fight or to serve in 
the common cause. 


Good Thoughts for Evil 
Times. 
“P84 
THOU camest. to serve, not to rule. 
Know that thou wast called to suffer and 
to labour, not to be idle, and spend thy 
time in talk. Here therefore men are 


Here no 
man can stand, unless he be willing to 


proved as gold in the furnace. 


humble himself with his whole heart for 
the love of God.—THomas A Kempris. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE TO HER NURSES. 

My every-day thopght is, ‘‘ How will 
God provide for the introduction of real 
Christianity among all of us nurses and 
among our patients?’ My every-day 
prayer (and I know that the prayer of many 
of you is the same) is that He will give us 
the means and show us how to use them. 
We ask you to pray for us, who have to 


arrange for you, as we pray for you, who_ 


have. to nurse the patients; and I know 
you do. The very vastness of the work 
raises one’s thoughts to God, as the only 
One by whom it can be done. That is 
the solid comfort—He knows. He loves 
us all and our patients izfinitely more than 
we can. He is, we trust, sending us to 
them; He will bless honest endeavours 
to do His work among them. Without 
this belief and support, it seems to me, 
when we look at the greatness of the 
work, and how far, far we fall short of it, 
instead of being conceited, we should not 


have courage to work at all. 


Wes think of the Pharisees, when we read 
the terrible denunciation of them by our 
Master, as a small, peculiar, antiquated 
sect of 2,000 years ago. Are they not 
rather the least peculiar, the most widely- 
spread of every time? I am sure I often 
ask myself, sadly enough, ‘‘ Am I a Phari- 
see?” In this sense: Am I, or am I not, 
doing this with a single eye to God’s 
work, to serving Him and my neighbour, 
even though my “ neighbour ” is ag hostile 


to me as the Jew was to the Samaritan ? 
Or am I doing it because I identify my 
selfish self with the work, and in so doing 
serve myself and not God? Ii so, then I 
am a Pharisee. .. . Zeal by itself does 
not make a good nurse: it makes a Phari- 
see. Christ-is so strong upon this point 
of not being conceited, of not nursing to 
show what “fine fellows’ we are as 
nurses, that he actually says it is con- 
ceited of us to let one of our hands know 
what the other does. What will he say 
if He sees one of us doing all her work to let 
not only her other hand but other people 
know she does it? . . . Keep the useful- 
ness, and let the conceit go. 


HOU, O Spirit, that dost prefer, before 
all temples, the upright heart and 
pure, instruct me; for Thou knowest. 
What in me is dark, illumine; what is 
low, raise and support. Look down, O 
Lord, from thy ‘heavenly throne, ilu- 
minate the darkness of our night with thy 
celestial brightness, and, from the sons of 


Light banish the deeds of darkness. Amen. 


() GOD, give us grace and strength 

to forbear and persevere. Give us 
courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. 
Spare to us our friends, soften to us our 
enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in all 
our innocent endeavours; if it may not, 
give us the strength to encounter that 


which is to come, that we be brave in 


“peril, constant in tribulation, temperate 


in wrath, and in all changes of fortune, 
and down to the gates of death, loyal and 
loving one to another. Amen. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


THE following pronouncement on the 
European situation by President Emeritus 
Eliot, of Harvard, has been sent to us by 
a well-known American correspondent 
as a representative statement of the pre- 
vailing sentiment in America. It appeared 
originally inthe New York Times :-— 

The American people without distinction 
of party ate highly content with the 
action of their National Administration 
on all the grave problems presented to the 
Government by the sudden outbreak of 
long-prepared war in Kurope—a war 
which already involves five great States 
andtwosmallones. They heartily approve 
of the action of the Administration on 
mediation, neutrality, aid to Americans 


in Kurope, discouragement of speculation | 


in foods, and, with the exception of extreme 


protectionists, admission to American regis- 


try of foreign-built ships; although the_ 


legislation on the last subject, which has 


already passed Congress, is manifestly 


inadequate. 

Our people cannot see that the war will 
necessarily be short, and they cannot 
imagine how it can last long, They 
realise that history gives no example 
of such a general interruption of trade 
and all other international intercourse as 
has already taken place, or of such a 
stoppage of the production and distribu- 
tion of the necessaries of life as this war 
threatens. They shudder at the floods 


of human woe which are about to over- — 


whelm Europe. 

Hence, thinking Americans cannot help 
reflecting on the causes of this monstrous 
outbreak of primitive savagery—part of 
them come down from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and part devel- 
oped in the nineteenth—and wondering 


what good for mankind, if any, can possibly © 


come out of the present cataclysm. 

The whole people of the United States, 
without regard to racial origin, are of one 
mind in hoping that mankind may gain 


out of this prodigious physical combat, © 


which uses for purposes of destruction and 
death all the new forces of nineteenth- 
century applied science, some new liberties 
and new securities in the pursuit of happi- 
ness ; but at this moment they can cherish 
only a remote hope of such an issue. 
The military force which Austria-Hungary 
and Germany are now using on a prodigious 
scale, and with long-studied skill, can only 
be met by similar military force, and this 
resisting force is summoned more slowly 
than that of Austria-Hungary and Ger- 


many; although the ultimate battalions _ 


will be heavier. In this portentous 
physical contest the American people have 
no part; their geographical position, their 
historical development, and their political 
ideals combine to make them for the 
present mere spectators; although their 
interests — commercial, industrial, and 
political—are deeply involved. For the 
moment, the best thing our Government 


can do is to utilise all existing neutrality . 


rights, and, if possible, to strengthen or 
develop those rights, for out of this war 
ought to come more neutral States in 
Europe, and greater security for neutral- 
ised territory. 


The chances of getting some gains for. 


mankind out of this gigantic struggle will 
be somewhat increased if the American 
people, and all other neutral peoples, 
arrive through public discussion at some 
clear understanding of the causes and the 
possible and desirable issues of the war, 
and the sooner this public discussion 
begins, and the more thoroughly it is 
pursued, the sounder will probably be the 
tendencies of public sentiment outside 
of the contending nations, and the con- 
clusions which the peace negotiations will 
ultimately reach. 

When one begins, however, to reflect 
on the probable causes of the sudden 
lapse of the most civilised parts of Hurope 
into worse than primitive savagery, he 
comes at once on two old and widespread 
evils in Europe from which America 
has been exempt for at least 150 years. 


The first is secret diplomacy with power — 


to make issues and determine events, and 
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the second is autocratic national executives, 
who can swing the whole physical force of 
the nation to this side or that without 
consulting the people or their represen- 
tatives. 

The actual catastrophe proves that 
secret negotiations, like those habitually 
conducted on behalf of the ‘‘ concert 
of Kurope,’’ and, alliances between selected 
nations, the terms of which are secret, or 
at any rate not publicly stated, cannot 
avert in the long run outrageous war, but 
can only produce postponements of war, 
or short truces. Free institutions, like 
those of the United States, take the 
public into confidence, because all im- 
portant movements of the Government 
must rest on popular desires, needs, and 
volitions. Autocratic institutions have no 
such necessity for publicity. This Govern- 
ment secrecy as to motives, plans, and 
purposes must often be maintained by 
disregarding truth, fair-dealing, and honour- 
able obligations, in order that, when the 
appeal to force comes, one Government 
may secure the advantage of taking the 
other by surprise. Duplicity during peace 
and the breaking of treaties during war 
come to be regarded as obvious military 
necessities. 

The second great evil, under which 
certain large nations of Hurope—notably 


‘Russia, Germany, and Austria~-Hungary— 


have long suffered, and still suffer, is the 
permanent national executive, indepen- 
dent of popular control through repre- 
sentative bodies, holding strong views 
about rights of birth and religious sanc- 
tions of its authority, and really con- 
trolling the national forecs through some 
small council and a strong bureaucracy. 
So long as executives of this sort endure, so 
long~ will civilisation be liable to such 
explosions as have taken place this August, 
though not always on so vast a scale. 

Americans now see these things more 
clearly than Huropean lovers of liberty, 
because Americans are detached from 
the actual conflicts by the Atlantic, and 
because Americans have had no real 
contact with the feudal or the imperial 
system for nearly 300 years. Pilgrim and 
Puritan, Covenanter and Quaker, Lutheran 
and Catholic alike left the feudal system 
and autocratic governments behind them 
when they crossed the Atlantic. Ameri- 
cans, therefore, cannot help hoping that 
two results of the present war will be: 
(1) The abolition of secret diplomacy 
and secret understandings, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of treaties publicly 
discussed and sanctioned, and (2) ‘I'he 
creation of national executives—Hmperors, 
Sultans, Kings, or Presidents—which can- 
not use the national forces in fight until a 
thoroughly informed national assembly, 
acting with deliberation, has agreed to that 
use. 

The American student of history since 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
sees clearly two strong, though apparently 
opposite tendencies in Europe: First 
the tendency to the creation and main- 
tenance of small states such as those 
which the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
recognised and for two centuries secured, 
in a fairly independent existence, and, 
secondly, a tendency from the middle 
of the nineteenth century towards larger 
national units, created by combining 
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several kindred States under one executive. 
This second tendency was _ illustrated 
strongly in the case of both Germany and 
Italy, although the Prussian domination 
in Germany has no parallel in Italy. 
Somewhat earlier in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the doctrine of the neutralisation of 
the territories of small States was estab- 
lished, as firmly as solemn, treaties could 
do it. The larger national units had a 
more or less federative quality, the com- 
ponents yielding some of their functions 
to a central power, but retaining numerous 
independent functions. This tendency to 
limited unification is one which Americans 
easily understand and appreciate. We 
believe in the federative principle, and 
must therefore hope that out of the present 
European, horror will come a new develop- 
ment of that principle, and new security 
for small States which are capable of 
guaranteeing to their citizens ‘‘ life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ’’—a security 
which no citizen of any European country 
seems to-day to possess. 

Some of the underlying causes of the 
horrible catastrophe the American people 
are now watching from afar are com- 
mercial and economic. Imperial Ger- 
many’s desire for colonies in other con- 
tinents—such as Great Britain and France 
secured earlier as a result of keen com- 
mercial ambitions—is intense. Prussia’s 
seizure of Schleswig in 1864-5 had the 
commercial motive ; and it is with visions 
of ports on the North Sea that Germany 
justifies her present occupation of Belgium. 
‘he Russians have for generations desired, 
to extend their national territory south- 
ward to the Aigean and the Bosphorus, and, 
eastward to good harbours on the Pacific. 
Later they pushed into Mongolia and 
Manchuria, but were resisted success- 
fully by Japan. Austria-Hungary has 
long been seeking ports on the Adriatic, 
and lately seized without warrant Herze- 
govina and Bosnia to promote her 
approach toward the Mgean, and is 
now trying to seize Servia with the same 
ends in view. With similar motives Italy 
lately descended on Tripoli, without any 
excuse except this intense desire for 
colonies—profitable or unprofitable. On 
the other hand, the American people, 
looking to the future as well as to the past, 
object to acquisitions of new territory by 
force of arms; and since the twentieth 
century opened they have twice illustrated 
in, their own practice—first in Cuba, and 
then in Mexico—this democratic objec- 
tion. They believe that extensions of 
national territory should, be brought about 
only with the indubitable consent of the 
majority of the people most nearly con- 
cerned. They also believe that commerce 
should always be a means of promoting 
good-will, and not ill-will, among men, and 
that all legitimate ‘and useful extensions 
of the commerce of a manufacturing and 
commercial nation may be procured 
through the policy of the ‘* open door ’’— 
which means nothing more than that all 
nations should be allowed to compete on 
equal terms for the trade of any foreign 
people, whether backward or advanced in 
civilisation. No American Administra- 
tion has accepted a ‘‘ concession ’’ of land 
in China, ‘hey also believe that peace- 
able extensions of territory and trade will 
afford adequate relief from the economic 


pressure on a population too large for 
the territory it occupies, and that there 
is no need, of forcible seizure of territory 
to secure relief. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that the American, people should hope 
that one outcome of the present war should 
be—no enlargement of a national terri- 
tory by force or without the free consent 
of the population to be annexed, and no 
colonisation except by peaceable com- 
mercial and industrial methods. 

One of the most interesting and far- 
reaching effects of the present outbreak 
of savagery is likely to be the convie- 
tion it carries to the minds of thinking 
people that the whole process of competi- 
tive armaments, the enlistment of the 
entire male population in national armies, 
and the incessant planning of campaigns 
against neighbours, is not a trustworthy 
method for preserving peace. It now 
appears that the military preparations of 
the last fifty years in Europe have resulted 
in the most terrific war of all time, and 
that a fierce ultimate outbreak is the only 
probable result of the system. For the 
future of civilisation this is a lesson of high 
value. It teaches that if modern civilisa- 
tion is to be preserved, national executives 
—whether imperial or republican—must 
not have at their disposal immense arma- 
ments and drilled armies held ready in the 
leash; that armaments must be limited, 
an international Supreme Court estab- 
lished, national armies changed to the 
Swiss form, and an international force 
adequate to deal with any nation that may 
suddenly become lawless agreed upon by 
treaty and held always in readiness. The 
occasional use of force will continue to be 
necessary, even in the civilised world ; 
but it must be made not an aggressive, 
but a protective force, and used as such— 
just as protective force has to be used 
sometimes in families, schools, cities, and 
Commonwealths. 

At present Americans do not close their 
eyes to the plain fact that the brute force 
which Germany and Austria-Hungary are 
now using can only be overcome by brute 
force of the same sort in larger measure. 
It is only when negotiations for peace begin 
that the great lesson of the futility of huge 
preparations for fighting to preserve peace 
can be given effect. Is it too much to 
expect that the whole civilised world will 
take to heart the lessons of this terrible 
catastrophe and co-operate to prevent the 
recurrence of such losses and woes ? 
Should Germany and Austria-Hungary 
succeed in their present undertakings, the 
whole civilised world would be obliged to 
bear continuously, and to an ever-increasing 
amount, the burdens of great armaments, 
and would live in constant fear of sudden 
invasion, now here, now there—a terrible 
fear, against which neither treaties nor 
professions of peaceable intentions would 
offer the least security. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
whole military organisation, which has long 
been compulsory on the nations of Conti- 
nental Europe, is mconsistent in the highest 
degree. with American ideals of individual 
iberty and social progress. Democracies 
can fight with ardour, and sometimes with 
success, when the whole people is moved 
by a common, sentiment or passion; but 
the structure and discipline of a modern 


}army like that,of Germany, Austria~-Hun- 
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gary, or Russia has a despotic or autocratic 
quality which is inconsistent with the 
fundamental princples of democratic 
society. To make war in countries like 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
States requires the widespread, simulta- 
neous stirring of the passions of the people 
on behalf of their own ideals. This stirring 
requires publicity before and after the 
declaration of war and public discussion ; 
and the delays which discussion causes are 
securities for peace. Out of the present 
struggle should come a cheek on militarism 
—a strong revulsion against the use of 
force as a means of settling international 
disputes. 

It must also be admitted that it is 
impossible for the American people to 
sympathise with the tone of the imperial 
and royal addresses which, in summon- 
ing the people to war, use such phrases as 
«My monarchy,” ‘‘ My loyal people,” or 
“My loyal subjects ” ; for there is implied 
in such phrases a dynastic or personal 
ownership of peoples which shocks the 
average American. Americans inevitably 
think that the right way for a ruler to 
begin an exhortation to the people he rules 
is President Wilson’s way—“ My fellow 
countrymen.” 

It follows from the very existence of 
these American instincts and hopes that, 
although the people of the United States 
mean to maintain faithfully a legal neu- 
trality, they are not, and cannot be, 
neutral or indifferent as to the ultimate 
outcome of this titanic struggle. It already 
seems to them that England, France, and 
Russia are fighting for freedom and civilisa- 
tion. It does not follow that thinking 
Americans will forget the immense services 
which Germany has rendered to civilisa- 
tion during the last hundred years, or 
desire that her power to serve letters, 
science, art, and education should be in the 
least abridged in the outcome of this war 
upon which she has entered so rashly and 
selfishly, and in so barbarous a spirit. 
Most educated Americans hope and believe 
that by defeating the German barbarous- 
ness the Allies will only promote the noble 
German evilisation, 

“The presence of Russia in the combina- 
tion against Germany and Austria-Hungary 
seems to the average American an abnor. 
mal phenomenon; because Russia is itself 
a military monarchy with marked terri- 
torial ambitions ; and its civilisation is at 
a more elementary stage than that of 
France or England ; but he resists present 
apprehension on this score by recalling 
that Russia submitted to the “ Concert of 
Europe” when her victorious armies were 
within seventeen miles of Constantinople, 
that she emancipated her serfs, proposed 
the Hague Conference, initiated the 
“Duma,” and has lately offered—perhaps 
as war measures only—autonomy to her 
Poles and equal rights of citizenship to her 
Jews. He also cannot help believing that 
a nation which has produced such a litera- 
ture as Russia has produced during the 
last fifty years must hold within its multi- 
tudinous population a large minority 
which is seething with high aspirations and 
a fine idealism. ; 

For the clarification of the public mind 
on the issues involved, it is important that 
the limits of American neutrality should be 


discussed and understood. The action of 
the Government must be neutral in the best 
sense ; but American sympathies and hopes 
cannot possibly be neutral, for the whole 
history and present state of American 
liberty forbids. For the present, thinking 
Americans can only try to appreciate the 
scope and real issues of this formidable 
convulsion, and so be ready to seize every 
opportunity that may present itself to 
further the cause of human freedom, and 
of peace at last. 
Cuaries W. Exior. 
Sept. 1, 1914. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF AMERICA. 


S1r,—Here in the United States we 
are still in the condition in which you 
were in the few days before the violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium, when you 
felt that there was a possibility of Great 
Britain avoiding war. We stand watching 
a tragedy that seems incredible. The 
great war, with all its attending misery, 
seems a horrible unreality. For the last 
two days I have been on the train travel- 
ling over the fifteen hundred miles between 
Boston and St. Paul on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. It is the early autumn, and 
from the hills of New England to the 
prairies of the West everything was sug- 
gestive of mellow fruitfulness. As I 
looked out, hour after hour, on the accus- 
tomed scenes of fruitful industry it seemed 
impossible to conceive of the vast des- 
truction that at the very moment was 
going on in France and Belgium. 

Yet everyone on the train was reading 
the newspapers with their grim story of 
battle. To you in England this war is 
no longer a horrible unreality; it is a 
horrible reality. How nobly you have 
as a nation accepted the duty of the 
hour all the world knows. Never have 
T known such unanimity of sentiment 
among the people of this country as in 
the feeling toward Great Britain in this 
crisis. It is more than the sentiment of 
kinsmen. We feel that the British Govern- 
ment did all that could be done to 
keep the peace, and that it now is engaged 
in a great struggle to end that system 
of aggressive militarism that has for the 
last generation been the curse of the world. 
The Government of the United States 
is endeavouring to preserve neutrality, 
but this does not mean that the people 
are indifferent to the vast issues involved. 
That which to a lover of peace is most 
cheering is the serious way in which the 
war news is received. The sporting in- 
stinct is not aroused. It is not a question 
as to which side wins in a great battle. 
As well ask who wins in an earthquake 
or a pestilence. The awful fact is that 
all the world must be a loser unless out 
of the great tribulation all the world 
learns a new lesson. ‘To-day there is 
battle ; to-morrow victors and vanquished 
must set themselves to the hard work 
of paying the vast debts incurred. But 
what of the day after to-morrow? Shall 


\ 


the nations then begin feverishly to pre- 
pare for the next and more dreadful 
conflict ? God forbid. 

The President. of the United States has 
called upon the people ‘to meet together 


in their houses of worship to pray for peace 


and to plan for a peace that shall be last- 
ing. The cynic may smile, the militarist 
party may look upon it as a mere cant, 
but it expresses the genuine emotion of 
the . American people. 
with which this war has come has proved 
that it is vain for any one nation to disarm 
while others are ready to leap upon it. 
But the time has come to appeal to all 
nations to cease from the mad competition 
in which they have been engaged. To 
the nations of the world the cry comes : 
“Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die?” 

We were just about to celebrate the 
hundred years of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. The war 
makes governmental action at this time 
difficult. 
people of the two countries to take account 
of the great achievement? The significant 
thing about this century of peace lies 
in the fact that it represents the attitude 
of two great nations toward “a scrap of 
paper.” For over three thousand miles 
of boundary the United States and Canada 
are defenceless against each other. No 
forts threaten or protect. On the great 
Lakes cities like Toronto, Chicago and 
Buffalo take no measures to resist attack. 
The peaceful merchant ships go on their 


way unmolested, but no warship is allowed © 


to sail upon this American Mediterranean. 
At the World’s Fair in Chicago wooden 
warships were built on pilesin Lake Michi- 
gan to satisfy the curiosity of hundreds of 
thousands of people who had read about 
these monsters of the deep but had never 
seen them. The scrap of paper which 


| has saved all the waste of armaments 


hardly had the dignity of a formal treaty. 
It was simply an agreement between two 
friendly nations not to make fools of 
themselves. If Canada and the United 
States should wish to fight they find 
themselves in a state of unpreparedness. 
It is in the extension of such agreements 
that we see hope for the future. It also 
seems evident that the day after to-morrow 
the nations must take measures to provide 
for an international force adequate to 
preserve the peace against any one nation 
which defies the ethical standards of 
civilised mankind. ; 

But to-day, when the nations are at 
war, our loving sympathy is with the 
innumerable individuals who are doomed 
to unmerited suffermg. In whatever 
army they are fighting, the blame of the 
war is not theirs, only its misery. I 
was touched by the allusion in THE In- 
QuIRER to our Unitarian brethren in 
Hungary. This is the time for their 
fellow believers in Great Britain to 
assure them of the personal regard 
which no national conflicts can make 
less. The friends in Great Britain 
do not need to be assured in this their 


hour of trial of the lové and admiration ~ 


with which their kindred in the United 
States follow them,in their heroic “ war 
against war.”—Yours, &c., 


SamuseLt McCuorp Croruers, 


St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A.., 
Sep-ember 12, 1914. 


The suddenness © 


But is it not the time for the 


sy 
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are equally responsible.” 
- outside Germany—who has read the White 
Book and knows the meaning of words 
should make such a statement almost 
- makes one despair of ever reaching general 
agreement as to the simplest rules of 
evidence or the most elementary data of 
ethics. 
the man, on the one hand, who, with the 
greatest skill and untiring patience, has 
done everything that was possible to 


about, “are 
means that the gallant recruits, to whom 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 


-Sir,—In his letter in your current issue 
Carl Heath makes the astounding 


statement that for the terrible evil now 


desolating Kurope “all the great Powers 


That anyone— 


It means that for a given result 


avoid it, and the man, on the other, 


who, with far less skill indeed, but with 
equal persistency, active and_ passive, 


has done everything possible to bring it 
equally responsible.” It 


in spirit I raise my hat every time I meet 


them, as saviours of their country and 
heroes for 


righteousness and liberty, 
should more truly be regarded as ex- 
piatory offerings for their sin and ours— 
perhaps the most momentous in the whole 
history of man. It means that black and 
white, up and down, good and evil, and 
all the other pairs of words, which we have 


hitherto understood as mutually exclusive, 


are to be reduced to a common mush, 
which, just because it may mean anything, 
actually does mean nothing at all. It 
means that that famous ‘‘ Heaven-and- 


e Hell- Perpetual- Amalgamation Society ” 


which Carlyle in his grim humour suggested 


- is already in the first stage of becoming. 


T observe that Mr. Heath, by the address 
from which he writes, seems to suggest 
that the National Peace Council is “ equally 
responsible ” for his reading of the present 
situation. If so, I imagine that a good 
many would-be peacemakers who have 
been glad to be associated with the Council 
will be compelled to find some other way 
of reaching their end.—Yours, &c., 

JAMES HARWOoD. 

60, Howitt-road, Hanvpstead, N.W.., 

September 28, 1914. 


S1r,—Your striking phrase in last week’s 
issue as to “the policy of keeping patriot- 
ism on a low diet,” and your general atti- 
tude as regards the present war appeal to 
many, the more so as the utterances of 
your critics reveal both confusion ‘of 


- thought and an inability to see the issues 


broadly. In the same issue, for example, 


' Mr. Carl Heath has written a letter calcu- 


lated to confuse the minds of the timid 
and wavering. He begins with the highly 
disputable statement as to the “ frightful 
evil in Europe for which all the great 
Powers are equally responsible,” a ponti- 
fical assignment of blame for which he 
does not condescend to give reasons. 
He then goes on to argue, on the streneth 


of some quotations from Lord Roberts, 


that the “ Prussian” spirit is rife among 
all nations. Assuming these quotations 
rightly to represent his lordship’s views, 
what is the legitimate inference ? Merely 
the perfectly obvious fact that there are 
fire-eaters im every country. What is 
charged against the German nation is 


| that it has allowed itself to be dominated 


by a military caste, to whom aggression 
seems a good thing. Can such a charge 
be fairly made against this country 2? If 
not, quotations from individuals are 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Heath concludes with the amiable 
prophecy that we tun the risk of suffering 
“the fate which overtakes all Pharisees.” 
It is lamentable to think that some use 
such unmoral and unethical language. 
Would Mr. Heath desire us to check all 
heroic impulses, because no one of us is 
perfect ? Would he try to interfere with 
a man protecting a woman from gross 
cruelty on the ground of the imperfection 
of his moral character ? The “ Pharisee ” 
in such an event would, be the interferer. 
It is easy in the recesses of a study to 
belittle motives and to carp at action, 
but at a decisive moment the choice is 
simple, and must be made quickly. We 
had, as a nation, to decide between op- 
posing Germany or breaking our pledges. 
Rightly, I think, we selected the former 


alternative. Would Mr. Heath have 
chosen the latter ?—Yours, &c., 
F. W. Mratu. 


Finchley, September 28, 1914. 
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RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—In your notes of last week it is 
said, that “‘ we cannot compile a list of 
the French cathedrals in order of merit ”’ ; 
but we can do so in order of date, and 
it is In this very point that the supremacy 
of Rheims consists. It was built at the 
moment of climax in Gothic architecture, 
and marks its perfect achievement: on 
the one side, the earlier cathedrals at 
Paris and Chartres still show signs of the 
transition from the Romanesque, and, are 
in some ways experimental ; on the other, 
that of Amiens is over-perfect, and be- 
trays the point at which ‘the Gothic 
builders were led astray by the mere 
technical skill in construction, which ended 


jin the tour de force of Beauvais and the 


mechanical correctness of Cologne— 
Faultily faultless, icily null. 


Perhaps no single Gothic building holds 
the unique position of the Parthenon 
among Greek temples, but it is here that 
such a pre-eminence among cathedrals 
might most successfully be claimed: in 
fact, to all who know and admire, the very 
sight of the word “ Rheims” on a time- 
table, or an advertisement, gives that 
thrill of association which is called up by 
other magic words like “ Athens,’ or 
= Constantinople.” 

The photographs and detailed accounts 
now available, with the official report of a 
Commission of Inquiry from Bordeaux, 
allow us to estimate the condition of the 
building more correctly than was possible 
from the first messages written under the 
terrible impression of the blazing roofs 
and exploding shells, when the cathedral 
was described as “no more than a heap 
of ruins,’ and the idea arose, which 
the writer of your notes evidently shared, 
that it was completely open to the sky, 
and reduced to the state, for instance, of 
Tintern Abbey. Happily, what actually 
happened was far less disastrous than this. 

‘The cathedral was bombarded from a 
fort. five miles to the north-west: shells 
50 fire to. some scaffolding, which, un- 


that part of the west ““ rose *” 


fortunately, surrounded the north-west 
tower for restoration purposes, and to the 


whole of the outer roof, constructed of — ~ 
timber covered with lead. All the wood- 


work was, of course, destroyed, but below — 
the roof, asin all French (and many 
English) cathedrals, there comes the arched, 
stone “‘ vaulting,” visible from the interior, 
and in no way connected with the outer 
roof construction. This vaulting still 
stands ; in fact, it could not fall in unless 
the walls themselves had fallen outwards. 
A great deal of damage was inflicted on 
the sculpture and carving of the north 
side, but, as I know from photographs 
which I took on the roof in 1896, this 
part of the building had then just been 
“restored”? with all the relentlessness of 
the French nineteenth century Revivalists, 
and hardly any of the decorative detail 
was genuinely medieval. The east and 
south sides of the cathedral faced away 
from the fort, and are absolutely intact, 

even to the delicate pierced, tracery of the 
pinnacles and parapet walls, and by 
greater good fortune the exquisite west 
towers, with their forest of slender shafts, 
are still unharmed. The most serious loss 
occurs on the west front itself, where, in 
exposed, parts of the great porches, some 
of the statues are badly damaged. 

It must be remembered that Rheims 
Cathedral was not constructed with the 
economy of material found in a modern 
shop-front: it is a gigantic mass of solid 
masonry, which nothing short of tons of 
dynamite could literally “destroy.” In 
the interior the vaulting, as I have ex- 
plained, is still intact and carries the débris 
of the burnt roofs above it. Shells must 
have penetrated through one or more of 
the windows on the north side, and set 
fire to the straw which had been laid on 
the floor of the nave, thus causing a 
“local” fire which destroyed the choir 
fittings and other modern woodwork in 
the cathedral, but apparently did not 
extend as far as the o¥gan, which is placed 
high up on the end wall of the north 
transept (and, therefore, on the exposed 
side), but, according to a statement by the 
Archbishop, has escaped without damage. 


The interior is characterised by a mag- 
nificent ‘austerity in contrast with the rich- 
ness of the exterior: during the eighteenth 
century it was stripped bare of all its 
medieval woodwork, screens, choirstalls, 
and altars, and, worse still, all the stained 
glass was removed from the windows of 
the aisles. It depends for its effect not 
on the decorative accessories which so 
often make the charm of our own cathe- 
drals, but on sheer splendour of architect- 
ural construction, a quality which, so long 
as it stands at all, cannot be taken from 
it either by hostile fire, or friendly, but 
misguided restoration. What we have to 
lament here is the loss of more of the 
wonderful stained glass, perhaps the 
richest in colour of all the medieval 
windows, which in many places must have 
been broken or melted by the fire ; but it 
seems that the destruction has not ex- 
tended to the east or south sides, and 
window 
survives. 

We cannot acquit the Germans of the 
charge of deliberately firimg on the cathe- 
dral; but let us at least be thankful that 
the ruin of the building was not after all 
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achieved. It is true that no restora- 
tion can replace what is lost; but all 
cathedrals are perpetually suffering from 
restoration, and if we in our time have 
been able to feel the majesty of Rheims 
in spite of much modern replacement of 
medieval decay, we may hope that future 
ages may still have that privilege even 
after this last and hardest blow.—Yours 
&e., : 
Ronatp P. Jonss. 
7, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
September 29, 1914. 


—— 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Srr,---Phere are very many people who 
feel at this time, like the Rev. Walter 
Short, that the present crisis in our 
national affairs has brought us up against 
new factors in life that render the adoption 
of a form of compulsory military service 
a necessity. Some, hke Mr. Short, feel 
led to this conclusion on the moral ground 
that we should not call upon others to 
facé dangers in the interest of the whole 
community that every member of the 
community is not compelled to share with 
them. Others teel that the menace of 
Prussian militarism is one that can only 
be met by the adoption of similar measures. 
And there are yet others who have always 
desired conscription, and see in the present 
state of affairs a plausible argument that 
they hope will enable them to gain their 
ends. 

Of these three schools I am most in 
sympathy with Mr. Short, and the con- 
siderations he advances have been con- 
stantly in my mind since war broke out. 
But full consideration has led me to 
realise that these questionings of Mr. 
Short and myself proceed from a strain of 
sentimentalism that will not stand against 
a dash of the cold water of common sense. 
Coal-mining, railway working, and many 
other forms of our ordinary industrial 
life are full of dangers: a comparison of 
the statistics of casualties arismg from 
coal-mining and train-shunting with those 
arising from the soldier’s calling would, I 
am sure, give interesting results. Now 
coal-mining and shunting are equally as 
essential to our civilisation as fighting— 
yet I have never found myself feeling that 
f should learn to hew coal or shunt trains. 
is the reason for this to be found in the 
fact that in the one case we think only of 
the grime, and in the other only of the 
glory ?. And would the world be any the 
better off (save, perhaps, in the exteusion 
of sympathy) by compulsory railway 
service or compulsory mining service ? 
Tt is only the force of tradition that makes 
us set the profession of arms apart as one 
having in it more of self-sacrifice than the 
work of millions of our toilers who stand 
throughout their lives at the post of danger, 
facing death hourly, that the community 
may live. . 

To the second of the groups I have 
referred to I would reply that we do not 
cultivate stings because we are stung by 
wasps. ‘I'he thing that we are fighting 
against in this war is Prussian militarism— 
the theory that the State isan Army find- 
ing its raison d’étre in war and war alone ; 
that men exist to fight and women to 
bear conscripts; that the strong are 


above morality and the weak beneath 
consideration. This abominable concep- 


tion of life is what we have got to fight, 


and to stamp out for ever from the face 
of the earth. It is this militarist gospel of 
might that has brought about the present 
state of affairs, and this war must not 


fend without that spirit being broken 


in all lands—in England no less than 
in Germany. To adopt conscription would 
be to substitute English militarism for 
Prussian militarism—and I guarantee 
that the new brand would be as rank 
and pernicious as the old. It is the 
virtue of the voluntary system that 
no Administration can plunge us into 
war unless it has a case that will command 
itself to the will, if not to the conscience, 
of the community. Now even a coward 
will become a bully if he finds a big enough 
stick in his hand, and conscription would 
place in the hands of a British Adminis- 
tration a power for aggressive warfare 
that the voluntary system withholds. 

As regards the third school, I believe 
that the first great electoral battle after 
this horrible war is over will be on the 
question of conscription. Then will be 


‘the time for all lovers of freedom to close 


their ranks. We shall need all our passion 
for liberty, all our logic and all our con- 
viction, to fight against the insidious 
enemy in our midst. We shall have to 
convince him that we are not willing to 
place ourselves beneath the iron heel 
of militarism; that when we went to 
war with Germany it was because her 
methods were hateful to everything we 
hold dear, and not because we were 
desirous of travelling in her paths. Zabern- 
ism is a plant not to be grown in England.— 
Yours, &¢., 
Gro. J. ALLEN. 
1, The Firs, Mal-hill, N.W.., 
September 7, 1914. 


a <a 


“YOUR CAUSE IS OURS.” 


Sir,—With reference to the article 
entitled “ Facing the Facts’ in your issue 
of the 19th imst., the following incident 
may interest your readers as illustrating 
the way in which England’s championship 
of oppressed peoples is being recognised, 
A friend brought a gentleman to see me 
this week who is by birth an Armenian; 
he and his family owe their lives to the 
American, missionaries who gave’ them 
shelter during the terrible massacre in 
1896. This gentleman has been in Eng- 
land some years and is a naturalised 
British subject. He has recently joined 
the Knglish army, and hopes soon to go 
to the front. As he said to me,“ Your 
cause is ows.” Surely it is not too much 
to hope that when the war is over and the 
time of reckoning comes, all  sorely- 
oppressed peoples, including Armenians, 
shall reap the reward of ages -of patient 
long-suffering in the dawn of a lasting 
day of justice —Yours, &c., 

Emity J. Ropinson, 

354, Elsham-road, Kensington, W., 

September 29, 1914. 


Ree oes 
TERRITORIALS IN NORTHAMPTON. 


Sir,—I shall be glad if my brother 
ministers in Cheshire and Wales will send 
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me the names of their young men who 
are billeted in Northampton. Several 
have attended my services and made 
themselves known to me, but I gather 
from communications I have received that 
there are many more of whom I have 
not heard. I desire the information in 
order that the ladies of our congregation, 
who are specially organised to render 
various services during the war, may 
particularly attend to the comfort of the 
men during their residence in the town.— 
Yours, &c., 
Witiram C. Hatt, 
75, Semilong-road, Northampton, 
September 29, 1914. 


-_—— —_——- 


[With our limited space it is impossible 
to publish more than a selection of the 
letters which we have received.—Ep. or 
InqQuigeEr. | 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


PRINCE GAUTAMA AND THE SWAN. 


Do you know the beautiful story of 
Prince Gautama, of India, and the wounded 
swan? Prince Gautama is known to 
some four hundred and seventy millions 
of people in China, Ceylon, Japan and other 
countries as the Lord Buddha, and in 
India itself, although the religion he 
taught no longer prevails there as it once 
did, his name is deeply venerated, one 
sect, the Jainas, numbering over a million 
people, being particularly faithful to his 
teaching. Prince Gautama, we are told, 
was a modest, gentle, and tender-hearted 
youth, though of “fearless blood,” and 
a bold horseman. No trouble had he 
ever known at the time of which I am 
speaking. He lived a merry life with his 
playmates in the palace of the great King, 
his father, and knew nothing of the outside 
world in which people did not have quite 
such a good time as little princes, but 
were obliged to work very hard for their 
daily bread, and bear with sickness and 
poverty. Yet often as he rode to the 
chase he would pause, “ letting the deer 
pass free,” checked by a feeling of sadness _ 
and compassion which he did not under- 
stand. It was quite evident to all that 
he was more thoughtful and pitiful than 
the ordinary run of boys. 

One day he was with his cousin, Devad- 
atta, when a flock of wild swans flew past 
them. Devadatta drew his bow, and 
brought down one of the beautiful birds. 
The sight of its blood-stained wings 
moved Prince Gautama as nothing had 
ever done before. Sitting down beside it 
he took the wounded creature into his 
lap, tenderly smoothing its snowy plumage 
and trying to still its wildly beating heart 
with caressing hands. In a little while 
he was able to draw forth the arrow, and 
lay cool leaves on the wound it had made. 
While he was doing this one of Devad- 
atta’s servants came to look for the swan 
to give it to his master, but the young 
prince refused to let it go. “If the bird 
were dead,” he said, “ he might have it; _ 
but it lives.” This answer was not to 
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ally did not wish to be compelled by the | : 


Chis cousin’s liking. “‘ Living or dead,” 


he replied, “I fetched the bird down, and 


- therefore it is mine.” 


es to the 
-*“advanced ’’ at the time were not favour- 


at Felixstowe, 


“But no,” said Gautama, pressing the 


_ iswan’s neck against his cheek : 


The bird is mine, 
‘The first of myriad things which shall 
be mine, 


_ [By right of mercy and love’s lordliness. 
_ For now I know, by what within me stirs, 
‘That I shall teach compassion unto men, 


- The matter did not end there, but was 
referred to a council of wise men who 
debated the point whether the swan 
really belonged to Devadatta or the 
Prince. At last someone described as an 
‘unknown priest rose up and said : 


If life be aught, the saviour of a life 
Owns more the living thing than he 
can own 
Who sought to slay—the slayer spoils 
and wastes, 
The cherisher sustains; give him the 
bird. ~ 
This judgment was approved by all, 
and the swan was restored to the Prince, 
who gladly tended it until it was healed 
of its wound and could be set free to 
rejoin its mates. So the Lord Buddha, 
we are told, “ began his works of mercy.” 
LG A. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE REV. A. MACDOUGALL. 


We regret to announce the death of 
the Rev. Alexander Macdougall, at. his 
residence, Gorsefield, Felixstowe, at the 
age of 83.. Mr. Macdougall was of a very 
retiring disposition, and has not been very 
much in the public eye, but he was one 
of those men of whom any ministry might 
be proud. With a deeply emotional and 
artistic nature he was at the same time 
a fearless and independent thinker. He 


was educated at Glasgow University and 


Carmarthen College. He became minister 
of Ditchling in 1852; his experience 
there was a very pleasant one, and resulted 
in his marriage (in 1860) to Fanny Duke, 
niece of Mr. Edwards, one of the supporters 
of the chapel. On seeking a wider field 
of usefulness, he met with much dis- 
appointment owing to his accepting the 
results of science and criticism as applied 
Bible. Views which appeared 


able to his advancement, and he was not 
prepared to suppress them. He then 
burnt his book (in the form of his ‘‘ Ditch- 
ling Sermons ’’) and sought other work. 
However, in 1859, Mr. Samuel Courtauld 
heard of him and appointed him minister 
of High Garrett. Here he remained 
27 years, doing duty at Halstead also 
for a part of the time. At Mr. Courtauld’s 
death he became minister at Diss: (in 
1887), but resigned in 1894 owing to failing 
health, and has since lived in retirement 
enduring many years’ 
suffering with heroic fortitude. 

Although he had not the superficial 
accomplishments of the popular preacher, 
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his record speaks for itself as showing 
that he had those sterling qualities which 
win the love and esteem of men. His life, 
although apparently uneventful, was, 
nevertheless, intellectually an active one, 
and was not without its romance. He 
has given us the story of his life in the 
book called ‘‘ The Autobiography of 
Allan Lorne,’’ published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, in 1900. In it we recognise Mr. 
Courtauld as Sir Samuel de Courcelles ; 
and perhaps ‘“‘the Reverend Jacob 
Sturge ’’ might be identified by the 
curious. He was always a_ diligent 
student, and kept himself well informed 
on questions of science and philosophy. 
He anticipated the trouble with Germany, 
and, unfortunately, living near. the 
Harwich forts, he saw. much of the reality 
of war. Mr. and Mrs. Macdougall cele- 
brated their golden wedding four years 
ago. The latter still survives. The 
funeral took place at Ditchling on Thurs- 
day. It was his wish that he should be 
buried at a place endeared to him by so 
many associations. 

0. A.S8. 


BELGIAN REFUGEES AT HAMPSTEAD. 


A wostEL has been opened in the Church 
Hall adjoining Rosslyn-hill Chapel for Belgian 
refugees, and excellent provision. has been 
made for their comfort by the committee 
responsible for the arrangements, and Mrs. 
H. F. Grundy, the honorary secretary. There 
are, at present, six men and a boy of twelve, 
two women, a girl of sixteen, and four children 
all under five. Some of the men sleep in the 
schoolroom attached to the neighbouring 
Presbyterian Church, where, in addition to 
this, a series of weekly soireés for the enter- 
tainment of the visitors is about to be started. 
The rest occupy compartments curtained off 
(two of them on the platform), which have 
been furnished by various members of the 
congregation. The centre of the hall is used 
as @ common room or parlour, and here the 
inmates of the hostel spend their time in 
reading, sewing, chip-carving, or chatting 
round the cheery fire. The work is fairly 
apportioned, the women doing the cooking 
and lighter domestic duties, the men cleaning 
the floors and washing up. Food is plain but 
plentiful, a great deal of it being provided by 
local tradesmen who take it in turns to send 
in whatever is required. The difficulty is, of 
course, how to provide these people with 
occupations which shall fill up their days 
profitably, and yet not rob our own workers 
of employment which they are constantly in 
danger of losing at the present time. The 
refugees themselves are looking forward to an 
early return to Belgium, but it is hardly likely 
that they will be able to get back for a con- 
siderable time, and advantage has been taken 
of the offer of the use of a workshop where 
the men can take up carpentering with the 
help of an intelligent young fellow who has 
hitherto been engaged as a carpenter in some 
motor works in Brussels. Another sympa- 
thiser has promised to give English lessons, 
and basket-making will probably be started 
later on. A bright looking girl of sixteen, 
who is too young and healthy to worry much 
about her-country’s woes, is being instructed 
in the use of a sewing machine, and the children 
go every day to a large convent school in the 
neighbourhood. Most of the refugees at 
present living in the hostel come from Liége, 
and one of them, the young carpenter above 
mentioned, speaks quite good English. The 
men were not required for the Belgian army, 
as they were untrained (military service is 
not universal in Belgium), and there was no 
time to remedy this deficiency. They natur- 


Germans to fight for them, so they joined the - 


stream of refugees who were making their 


way to England by way of Ostend. 


po 


Tue Rev. Dr. John Hunter preached at ee 


Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds, on Sunday morning, 


September 27, when the beautiful building was 


filled by an earnest congregation. Corre- 
spondents should note that Dr. Hunter’s 
permanent address is now 8, Prince Arthur- — 
road, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE important statement by President 


Eliot on the attitude of the American people 


to the War, which appears in our present 
issue, will be published in pamphlet form by 
the Lindsey Press, Essex Hall, next week. 
Copies, one penny each, may be ordered from 
any bookseller or from the publisher direct. 


We are sorry to see the announcement that 
it has been decided to suspend the publication 
of the Religious Freeman, edited by the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts, until the close of the War. 
The October issue, the last for the present, 
is a special Peace and War number. Copies 
may be ordered from 70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


Special Notiee to Correspondents.—Items of 
- hews for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Belfast, Mountpottinger.—The Rev. Joseph 
Worthington has, at his own request, been 
released from the oversight of this congrega- 
tion in order to take charge of Heywood, 
Lancashire. His resignation is to take effect 
on October 31 next. He leaves Ireland 
taking with him the best wishes of his Presby- 
tery and other friends. 

Birmingham.—The Rev. J. Morgan White- 
man has been publicly welcomed to the 
ministry of the Hurst-street Domestic Mission. 
as successor to the late Rev. W. J. Clarke. 
Among those taking part were Miss Councillor 
Martineau, the Revs. Gertrud von Petzold, 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, T. Graham, and J. C. 
Sneath, and Mr. A. Hudson, secretary of Mr. 
Whiteman’s former congregation at Chatham. 

Lewes.—The series of concerts for recruits 
which have been held nightly in the Lecture 
Hall of Westgate Chapel, was brought to a 
close on Monday evening last, when there 
was again a crowded audience. In the midst 
of the proceedings Private Hoey rose and 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Rev. 
J. M. Connell and all who had helped in 
arranging the concerts, which, he said, had 
throughout maintained a very high standard 
of excellence and had been thoroughly enjoyed 
by the men. The motion was carried with 
musical honours. Mr. Connell, in responding, 
said that he and those who had worked with 
him felt it to be a great pleasure and privilege 
to arrange the concerts, and referred to the 
discoveries they had made of remarkable 
musical talent among the recruits themselves, 
who had contributed to the programme on 
each of the fourteen evenings except the first. 
At the close of the sacred concert on Sunday 
evening Alderman Every gave an address on 
the history of Lewes, which interested the 
men very greatly. The recruits have now 
nearly all left the town for the camp at Seaford 
and, elsewhere. 
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London: Stepney.—Last Sunday there was 
a large gathering of members and friends of 
College Chapel and Sunday-school to bid 
farewell to Mr. Wm. Randall Marshall, who 
has given up his lay-ministry owing to pressure 
of other work. Miss Tagart, on behalf of the 
congregation and Sunday-school, presented 
Mr. Marshall with a handsome marble clock 
with a suitable inscription. She expressed. 
the great regret that all felt at losing Mr. 
Marshall’s services. Mr. Marshall, in replying, 
said he hoped still to be linked to the chapel 
though his official position had ceased. He 
referred to the Rev. R. Spears, the founder 
of this congregation, and the long line of 
excellent ministers who had followed him. 
He hoped that their noble traditions might 
long be maintained. 


Manchester: Failsworth—On Saturday, 
September 26, a presentation of an album 
containing an address was made to Mr. T. 
Fletcher Robinson, who has been connected 
for over 50 years with Dob Lane Chapel and 
schools. His portrait, which is to hang on 
the walls of the school, was also unveiled by 
Mr. Samuel Etchells. The address was given 
to Mr. Robinson by the chairman on behalf 
of the joint institutions. It alluded to his 
earnest labours in the building of the new 
school, his helpful work for many years as 
Sunday-school superintendent, his zeal for 
education as shown in the most valuable 
assistance which he gave to the establishment 
of the day school in 1875, and evening classes 
in 1888, his devoted services on the Chapel 
Committee, and in many other offices, and to 
the fact that since his removal from the 
district in 1898 to Pendleton he had kept up 
his active interest in the affaits of Dob-lane. 
In responding Mr. Robinson made many 
interesting references to the work of the past, 
traced the development of the school and its 
allied institutions, and made an impressive 
appeal to those of the younger generation to 
carry on the noble work committed to their 
care. : 


Norwich.—The induction service of the Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern at the Octagon Chapel, 
on Thursday, September 24, was conducted 
by the Rev. Lawrence Scott, of Denton, in 
the absence of the Rev. R. Stuart Redfern 
through ilmess. The charge to the minister 
was given by the Rev. Principal Mellone, and 
_ the charge to the congregation by the Rev. H. 
McLachlan. The service was well attended, 
and eight or nine local ministers of the Free 
Churches were amongst those present. The 
Rev. 8. H. Mellone, in the course of his charge, 
reminded Mr. Redfern of the great traditions 
of the Octagon Chapel, and went on to speak 
of the relationship of the minister and _his 
people in regard to the responsibility for the 
life of the church. That responsibility, he 
said, rested on minister and people jointly. 
It was by co-operation that success would be 
achieved. The Rev. H. McLachlan pointed 
out that their minister had not been imposed 
upon the congregation by any patron or by 
the decision of some conference, but he had 
been chosen entirely by themselves. The 
Rev. Lawrence Redfern said that for the 
third time in succession the people of the 
Octagon Chapel had taken for their minister 
a student fresh from college, of necessity 
inexperienced, but, he hoped, with a full 
sense of the responsibility involved. Around 
the history of that chapel there clustered the 
most sacred memories. That fellowship had 
been inspired and guided by a long line of men 
who had laboured here for the spread of a 
Liberal faith in times much more difficult 
than their own, when the judgment of the 
world was not always kind; they were the 
faithful guardians of a great tradition which 
they had handed on ennobled and enriched. 
At the evening meeting, which was largely 
attended, Mr. G. A. King presided, and short 
speeches were delivered by the ministers who 


took part in the service, as well as by several 
ministers of other denominations in the city. 

Sheffield.—No fewer than 48 responses to 
the call of the country into active service in 
connection with the war have been made from 
our three Sheffield churches, viz., 29 from 
Upper Chapel, 6 from Upperthorpe, and 13 
from Attercliffe. The names of 42 of these 
appear in the October number of the Sheffield 
Unitarian Monthly Record; the others will 
appear in the next issue, by which time 
there will probably be more to add. 


Victoria, B.C.—The Rev. H. E. B. Speight, 
till lately junior minister at Essex Church, 
London, has received a cordial welcome 
upon settling as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Victoria, B.C. In a letter just 
received he describes the people as keen and 
enthusiastic. Mr. Speight’s address is 1620, 
Fernwood-road, Victoria, B.C. 


Harvest Thanksgivings.—We have received 
numerous accounts of Harvest Thanksgiving 
services for which we regret that we cannot 


find room at the present time. 


——__4—_—_— 


We understand that in consequence of 
the war the general observance of Health 
Week, which was to have been held in 
November, has been indefinitely post- 
poned, but it is hoped that the arrange- 
ments for lessons and addresses in schools 
and, prize essays for children will be carried 
out. 


Deine Assembly of London, 
and the South Eastern Counties. 


The 26th Annual Meeting of the Assembly 
will be held at Essex Church, Kensing- 
ton, on Tuesday, October 6, 1914, when 
the proceedings will be as follows:— 


3.0 Annual Business Meeting in Lind- 
sey Hall. Mr. Edgar Worthington, 
President of the Assembly, in the Chair. 


5.0 Tea. Forall Members of the Assembly, 
Ministers and Delegates, at 1, St. John’s 
Gardens, W., by kind invitation of the 
President and Mrs. Worthington. 


7.0 Serviceat Essex Church, Preacher, 
the Rev. W. H. Drummond, Minister 
of the Assembly ; Supporter, the Rev. 
A. Farquharson, of Maidstone. 


GORDON COOPER, Hon. Sec, 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CanNon STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORs, 
Chairman—SIE ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Der hee y A 
eK. 
LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss Ceci, GrapWwELu. 
Humpurey G. Russeuu. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMs 


Save 6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitabie 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest 


Preference Shares of £10 sach now revere 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cunt. sree 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable a1 any sme 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Here. sud Law - ha 
low. Prospectus free 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, 


HaRDCasr_eE, 


rges 


Wanage. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


~ ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

-4 Kuineston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 
street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


A’ IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassincHAM, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


ONDON.—English ‘family offers 

Lady or Gentleman comfortable home. 

Good district, cheap access City, West.—113, 
Highbury New Park, N. 


K AST GRINSTEAD. — Pleasantly 
s situated Furnished Cottage to Let for 
winter months, 25s. week. 2 sitting-rooms, 3. 
bedrooms, good garden; twenty minutes from 
station. — Address, ‘ Cottage,” INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. — 


Ms A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, — 


London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus) 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
aud Duplicating. Speed and accuracy. Ne 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, ke. 
Indistinct MS. inteliigently deciphered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE i1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne. 


“ & Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 


Rev. StoprorD A. BROOKE. 
Immortal Life. THEODORE PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath §t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


RAY CLOTHS FROM IRELAND. 
Beautifully Hemstitched Snow-White 
Trish Linen. Bargain Bundle of 6, size 15 by 
23 in., 3s. 4d.; 16 by 24 in., 4s. 3d.; postage 
3d. extra Horton's, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REENGAGES for Preserving, &e. 

24 lbs. 9s., 12 lbs. 5s. Pershore Egg 

Piums, 24 lbs. 5s., 12 lbs. 3s. Carriage paid in 

England and Wales.—F Rank Roscogk, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (01d) Bought. 


—Up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 7s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. 
on platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not. 
accepted parce] returned post free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed.—S. Cann & Co., 694, 
Market-street, Manchester. 
Mention INQUIRER. 


Yrinted oy UNWIN SROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-atreet, 
Ludgate Hill, London. B.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street. Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
. Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday ,. 
October 3, 1914, ‘ 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842,] 


(R@istERED as A NewsParer, 


No, 3772. 
New Sexrss, No. 876, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1914. 


{Ong PEnny. 


Price Threepence Net. 


FREDERICK NIETZSCHE 


and his 
ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY : 


A Lecture by 
S. H. MELLONE, 


Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester ; Lecturer and Examiner 
in the History of ‘Christian Doctrine in the 
University of Manchester ; Examiner in Psycho- 
logy in the University of Edinburgh; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy in. the Universities of 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and London. 


LONDON and EDINBURGH: | 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


PRICE 6s. NET. 


The Significance 


of Existence. 
By I. HARRIS, M.D. 


This book attempts to give a general con- 
ception of existence in the light of modern 
science. The numerous problems of life, in as 
concise a manner as possible, are brought to 
bear on the solution of the central problem 
—the meaning and aim of life.- 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE NON-SUBSCRIBING 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
IRELAND. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL, M.A., M.D. 
Cloth, 1/6. Paper Cover, I/- Net. 


Mayne, Boyp & Son, Lrp., 
Corporation Street, and the Booksellers. 


ALL SOULS FREE CHURCH, 
Weech Road, West Hampstead, N.W 


THE 


Harvest Thanksgiving Services 


WILL BE HELD ON 


Sunday, October 11. 
Preacher: The Rev. EDGAR DAPLYN. 


Morning Service, 11.15 a.m.: “Our Mother 


Earth.” 
Evening Service, 6,30 p.m, 


: “Daily Bread— 
Spartan Fare.” 


University Extension Lectures, 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


A Sessional Course of Twenty-five Lectures 


Biology—Some Modern Problems 


will be delivered by 
RA LIONEL TAYLER, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS at 8 o'clock, 
beginning OCTOBER 13. 
in the 


SPEARS MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, HIGHGATE HILL, N, 


Fees of Admission. 


Sessional Tickets (25 Leetures) ... 12s. 6d. 
Term Tickets (10 Lectures) 7s. 6d. 


Special Fees for Teachers & Artisans. 


Sessional Tickets (25 Lectures) ... 8s. 
Term Tickets (10 Lectures) 5s. 
Admission to Single Lectures ... Is. 


Admission to the First Lecture on October 13, FREE. 


Tickets and further information may be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. WiTHALL, 15, Highbury New Park, N. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
October 
11, Rev. NeanpeR ANDERTON, B.A. 
Monton, Manchester). 


18. Rev. H. D. Roperts (of Liverpool). 


25. Rev. 8. H. Mevionn, D.Sc. M.A. (of 
Manchester). 


(of 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


Hibbert Lectures 
Religion in China. 


HE FOURTH COURSE of the New 

Series of Hibbert Lectures will be given 

by H. A. ALLEN, M.A., LL.D., Professor 

of Chinese in the University of Cambridge, on 
‘* Confucianism and its Rivals.” 


The Course will consist of Hight Lectures 
and will be delivered in University Ha!l 
(Dr. Williams’ Library), Gordon-square, W.C., 
on Fridays at5p.m., October 16 to December 4. 
Admission free without ticket. Syllabus will 
be sent on receipt of postcard addressed _ to 
“Hibbert Secretary, University Hall, Gordon- 
square, W.C. 


Nearest Tube Stations: Huston, Goodge- 
street, British Museum, Russell-square. 
Gordon-square i is between Russell- -square and 
Huston-square. 


Schools. 


—+— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 

A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. . ~ 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hiauocarte, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Migs 
Lian TAL BOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matrieu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music), Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap Misrress. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal; J. H. N.STEPHENSON, M.A, (Oxon). 


A thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intelleet, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged, 

“The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed. I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

“JT regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be co 
boys from 6 years upwards.”—Lieut.-Col 
Stephenson, Cawnpore, India. 


Fees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head. Mistress: Miss ESTHER Case, 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Se. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


ISS DREWRY will begin her 
Autumn Term of Lectures and Lessons 
on English Language and Literature on 
Wednesday, October 14, at 11.15 am. Course 
on pineereres Plays, devoting two meetings 
to each play,and on the same day, at 7.45 p.m., 
Course on various Poets and Poems. Visitors 
will be welcome at the first Lecture of each 
Course.—142, King Henry’s-road, South Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 


LONDON DISTRIGT . UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


The United Service of 
the London Churches 


WILL BE HELD IN 


The Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
Sunday, October 18, at 7 p.m. 


PREACHER : 
of Dublin. 


REV. E. SAVELL HICKS, M.A., 


The presence of all friends is most eordially 
welcomed. Ronautp Barrram, Hon. Sec. 


M.A, 
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iil INQUIRER. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that motice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher oot later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The mame of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
ere received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 

—— 


SUNDAY, October 11. 
LONDON. - 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. ; 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catny. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piagorr. ; 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. G. Maurice Exxiiort. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wollesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D., Ph.D. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 


11, Rev. Frank K. Freeston; 7, Rev. 
ArtuHur §S. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, 
and 6.30, Rev. Bastin Martin, M.A. 
Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 

Dr. AmuerRst D. Tyssren, D.C.L. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11,/ Mr. R. W. 
SoRENSEN; 6.30, Mr. F. G. Barrerr- 
AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListErR. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A, CHARLESWORTH. 

flford, High-road, 11, Rev. A. H. Biaes, M.A. ; 
I, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. : 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. D. Tupor Jonus. Harvest 
and Anniversary Services. _ 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 
7, Rev. F. HAnxINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. £. Mun- 
FORD, B.A. é 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pork. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. J. W 
PETERKEN. : 

Miensford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev 
D. W. Rozgson, B.D. : 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road 

‘11.15, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. J. KInsMAN. 

Stoke Newington Green, il.15 and 7, Dr. 
J. LIonEL TAYLER, j 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. A. 
Prarson ; 6.30, Mr. P. CHALK. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. NHANDER ANDERTON, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

. Epaar Darryn. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. 
’ “W. Lez, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Mr. 
Victor Fox. ; 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert-road, 
Plumstead, 6.30, Rev. D. Dntra Evans. 


ABERsTWrYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ARTHUR C. Fox, B.A. : 

Birmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
‘THOMAS. 

Breminenam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. SaveLL Hicxs, 
M.A. 

Biacxsurn, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. 

Buacreroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Chureh, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bova SmurreH. 

Bournemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Bariauron, Free Christian Church, New-road- 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestitey Primn. 


; Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBriper, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 
Club Rooms, Downing-street, 11.30, Rev. 
CHARLES HarGrove, M.A. 

CuatHsam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HircHcock. 
CuusTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Curron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Dr. G. F. Brox. 
Dran Row, 10.45 and 

{Sivas 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7. 

Eprinsureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hout, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exeter, George’s Chapel, -South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Buroor. 

Geer Cross, 11, Rev. F. Heminc VAUGHAN ; 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Hpaar Looxer?. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hout, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10,45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lrxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicon Cross, M.A. 

LarcEstER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Ep@ar I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNneELL. 

LisoaRD-WaLLAsEy, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. HE. Parry. 
Livurproon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappbock. 

LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Jonn Extis, of Stalybridge. 

Liverpoor, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mrettor, Ph.D. 

LiveRPooL, Uliet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 

Marpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FAaRQuuHAR- 
SON. 

Mancuustser, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Mancunster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MancuestTer, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit FLoweEr, M.A. 

Mancnester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Sraty, M.A. 
Newoastiz-on-Tynp, near Free Library, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. AtrrRED Haut, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppxy. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

Porrsmovuts, High-street Chapel, 1] and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PorrsmoutTa, St. Thomas-street, 6.43, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosepH WAIN. 

SuHEFFintp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

C.J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
> 6.380, Rev. T. Bowen Evans, M.A. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JEttiz, B.A. 

SoutHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRIDGH WELLS, Dupiny InstiTurs, 


11 and 6.30, Dr. F. F. Yanpewt, B.D.,} 


Litt.D. 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropmrr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BaLmurorra, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street 
11 and 7, Rev. WitrrEeD Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stnonarry, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood- 
road and Fisgard-street, 11, Rev. H.E, B. 
Spricut, M.A. 


‘ 


OCTOBER 10, 1914. 


SILVER WEDDING. - 


FREESTON—DUNKERLEY.—On October 8, 1889, 


by the Rev. J. E. Odgers and the Rev. J. 
Freeston, at Dunham Road Chapel, Altrin- 
cham, Frank Kerry Freeston, of Warrington, 
to Maude Mary Dunkerley, daughter of 
Charles Chorlton Dunkerley, of Dunham 
Massey. 


S{tuattons 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—>—_ “ 


LADY COOK, Housekeeper to 


iS) 
A Lady or Gentleman where maid is kept. - 


References—Apply to C., 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ayo LO DOTGE AGENCY.—Holiday 

and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


UTCH Certificated TEACHER, 


French, English, Mathematics, plain 
needlework, seeks post, Governess or Com- 
panion.—Miss_ Brrasma, 8, LEgerton-road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. : 


O SALARY.—Lady would corre- 
spond with another, “ professional 
status,” who requires help, companionship, 
&e., in home. Domesticated, trustworthy.— 


Ce Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


Ee by young Lady (widow), 


position of Housekeeper to gentleman . 
where maid is kept or other help given. Fond of- 


children. Reference given.—E. H., INquIRER 
Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Che Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
Per QUARTER... ace Hear) Bets) 
Per Hacr-Year... ei ayes | 
Per Year... as ee ~ 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Sireet, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£ a8. d. 

Perr Pace ne a Rees aaa Vial 0) 
Har Pace’ a Bae sapere ys bid) 
Per CoLuMN oe me See OLS 
IncH IN COLUMN a a os =6 
Front Page—IncH in Cotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Caiendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. -Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, ls. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two, 
Ali communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than - 


Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. 


t kn . ators atti 
Sil. hp. ew oe hl ad 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue National Relief Fund has reached 
the total of three million pounds. The 
Prince of Wales has entrusted the Press 
of the country with the pleasant task of 
conveying his thanks to the donors. He 
has also requested us to publish the follow- 
ing personal statement about the» ad- 
ministration of the Fund :— 

“T have delegated the responsibility 
of administering the Fund to the Exe- 
cutive Committee which I have appointed 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, and 
I count upon the Committee to see that 
assistance in emergency cases is adequate 
and given with as little delay as circum- 
stances permit. I trust that the portion 
of the Fund which is to be applied in 
relief of civil distress may, as far as possible, 
flow into productive channels, such as 
assisting schemes for male and’ female 
employment . and perhaps industrial 
training. For it is repugnant to me, as 
it must be to the recipients, that assistance 
should be distributed only in the form of 
doles. What men most want is work, 
and eae the young people need As 


training.” 
% * * 


in the north of France, 
which is coming to be known as “* the 
longest battle in history,’’ is still without 
definite issue aS we go to press. Forces 
and brains seem to be fairly evenly 
matched, though we have no doubt which 
side has the best ground for confidence. 
The truth is being driven home that we 


THE battle 


must be prepared, as the military experts 
have warned us from the first, for a war 
not of weeks, but of months and possibly 
of years. This grim fact will not in the 
least weaken our resolution or make us 
less confident in the final issue. We shall 
keep clearly before us that we are fight- 
ing not for ourselves or our own 
aggrandisement but for the first prin- 
ciples of civilisation and the spiritual 
loyalties of the soul. This is a motive 
which will only nerve us to loftier courage 
and sacrifice in days of darkness and 
suffering. It is the braggart word and 
the lawless exercise of power which have 
little staying power. They can never 
throw themselves back upon the hidden 
reserves of religious faith. 
ee. x 

Ir is difficult to think of the war as it 
affects ourselves while Belgium is not 
delivered from the curse of the invader. 
Already she has won for herself a name 
of undying splendour, and her best men 
know that the more terribly she suffers 
the deeper is our respect and the more 
we are confirmed in loyalty to her cause. 
But this is of little comfort to her 
peasantry, who are suffering with a dumb 
agony, which is one of the most terrible 
things in modern history. We are doing 
what we can to help, and we intend to do 
vastly more when it is possible. Mean- 
while our kindness to the refugees should 
be as intelligent as possible. We ought 
to find them work, even if it means that 
rations will be a little shorter for our own 
people. It is not only that idleness soon 
becomes demoralising to an industrious 
people. We are thinking chiefly of pro- 
viding some natural way of escape, through 
the healthy interests of daily toil from the 
terrible memories of devastation and 
death which must be with them day and 


night. The urgency of this problem of 
suitable employment is increased by the 
number of men among the refugees. 


* * x 


In an article in the Daily Chronicle 
Viscount Bryce has justified our tradi- 
tional respect for small nationalities on 
the ground of enlightened policy as well 
as from instincts of humanity. 


** The small States, whose absorption 
is now threatened,” he. says, ‘have: 
been potent and useful—perhaps the 
most potent and useful—factors in the 
advance of civilisation. It is in them 
and by them that most of what is most 
precious in religion, in philosophy, in 
literature, in science, and in art has: been 
produced... . The world is already 
too uniform, and is becoming more uni- 
form every day. A few leading = lan- 
guages, a few forms of civilisation, a 
few types of character are spreading 
out from the seven or eight greatest 
States and extinguishing the weaker 
languages, forms, and types... . Al- 
though the great States are stronger and 
more populous, their peoples are not 
necessarily more gifted, and the. extinc- 
tion of the minor languages and types 
would be a misfortune for the world’s 
future development.”’ 

* * % 

Viscount Bryce concludes his article 
with the following fine tribute to the 
spiritual treasure of civilisation :— 

“Ttis only vulgar minds that mistake 
bigness for greatness, for greatness is 
of the soul, not of the body. In the 
judgment which history will hereafter 
pass upon the forty centuries of re- 
corded progress towards civilisation 
that now le behind us, what are the 
tests it will apply to determine the true 
greatness of a people ? Not population, 
not territory, not wealth, not military 
power. Rather will history ask: What 
examples of lofty character and unselfish 
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devotion to honour and duty has a 


people given? What has it done to 
increase the volume of knowledge ? 
What thoughts and what ideals of 
permanent value and unexhausted 
fertility has it bequeathed to mankind ? 
What works has it produced in 
poetry, music, and the other arts to be 
an unfailing source of enjoyment to 
posterity ¢ ‘The small peoples need not 
fear the application of such tests.’’ 


ae * ok 


THERE are’ no doubt a good many 


people who think we might have managed | 


the difficult business of friendship with 
Germany in recent years more skilfully, 
but there can be few if any careful students 
of public affairs in our own country who 
do not believe that our Government has 
worked hard for peace. In his speech at 
Cardiff last week the Prime Minister dis- 
closed the extreme difficulty of the situa- 
tion owing to the German demand for a 
one-sided friendship, which should pledge 
us to neutrality in every contingency. 
The whole passage is so important for a 
right understanding of the psychology of 
Anglo-German relations that we give it in 
full :-— 

** In the year 1912 we laid down in 
terms carefully approved by the Cabinet, 
and which I will textually quote, what 
our relations with Germany ought in 
our view to be. We said, and we com- 
municated this to the German Govern- 
ment— Britain declares that she will 
neither make nor join in any unprovoked 
attack upon Germany. Aggression upon 
Germany is not the subject and forms no 
part of any treaty, understanding, or 
combination to which Britain is now .a 
party, nor will she become a party to 
anything that has such an object.’ 
There is nothing ambiguous or equi- 
vocal about that. . 

‘* But that was not enough for Ger- 
man statesmanship. They wanted us 
to go further. They asked us to pledge 
ourselves absolutely to neutrality in the 
event of Germany being engaged in war, 
and this, mind you, at a time when 
Germany was enormously increasing 
both .her aggressive and defensive re- 
sources, and especially upon the sea. 
They asked us, to put it quite plainly, 
for a free hand, so far as we were con- 
cerned, when they selected the oppor- 
tunity to overbear, to, dominate the 
European world. To such a demand 


but one answer was possible, and that 


was the answer we gave.”’ 


Ir is in no carping spirit that we desire 
to call attention once again to the serious- 
ness of the problem of the public-house at 
the present moment. This has been 
called a ‘‘ teetotal war ’’? even by The 
Times. Many other countries have taken 
drastic steps to check the dangers of 
intemperance, and Lord Kitchener’s 
opinion in regard to the duty of our 
own soldiers is well known, There ought 
to, be a prohibition against serving any 


man in uniform, and at the same time 


-were even smaller than it is. 
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the hours during which licensed pre- 
mises may be open should be reduced 
toa minimum. Hvyery month will mean a 
greater shortage of money in the country, 
and it is our first duty to guard against 
waste and demoralisation. The patriotic 
course would be for the licensed trade to 
take the matter into its own hands and 
voluntarily to adopt a policy of no drink 
for soldiers, Sunday closing, and a restric- 
tion of hours, say from 12 noon to 9 p.m. 
on weekdays. If, however, this is too 
much to expect and the licensing magis- 
trates continue to turn'a blind eye to the 
evil, the whole matter ought to be dealt 
with by Parliament at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“EDUCATION as usual” is to be the 
motto of the universities during the present 
session, but it will be under circumstances 
of great difficulty. Large numbers of 
junior teachers and students have volun- 
teered, and until the war is over they will 
be employed in guarding civilisation in- 
stead of enriching it. This is the first duty, 
and no reasonable man would complain 
if the percentage of those who remain 
But so far 
as possible the ordinary work of the country 
must go on. The children of to-day will 
be the citizens of tomorrow, and they 
must be equipped in mind and character 
to use our inheritance of far-flung freedom 
worthily, when its defences have been 
made secure and it is placed as a conse- 
crated gift in their hands. 


* * *K 


Tue Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford in the course of an address to 
Convocation on Tuesday paid a tribute, 
admirable both in feeling and expression, 
to their intellectual fellowship with Ger- 
many which has been so rudely broken, 
“Mr. Cecil Rhodes,” he said, ‘ included 
the Germans in his scholarships scheme, 
and most colleges probably had received 
German Rhodes scholars. Of late years 
Germans outside the Rhodes Trust had 
come in increasing numbers to Oxford. 
Hardly any college probably had been 
without them. They had welcomed them 
and loved them. They had passed easily 
into the inmost circle of their friendship, 
They had never believed, and they did 
not believe now, that these men were spies 
and that all their frank and. direct inter- 
sourse with them was unreal... . All 
this had been going on for some years. 
If it could have gone on a few years longer 
the catastrophe might have been averted. 
There might have been so many private 
friendships that the state of public war 
might have been impossible, but this 


was not to be.” 
* * ae 


THe complimentary dinner to com- 
memorate the 80th birthday of Sir Kdward 
Russell, the Editor of the Liverpool Daily 
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Post, has been postponed at his own re- 
quest. He feels that at the present 
moment it would not be fitting to carry 
out a demonstration of personal esteem 
and affection, priceless as it would be to 
him. All the more we desire to associate 
ourselves with the widespread tribute of 
gratitude for his long and distinguished _ 
services to English journalism. Sir Ed- 
ward Russell has been something much 
bigger than a mere newspaper man. He 
has also been a great citizen, and all his 
work in the social and political field has 
been enriched by the resources of a widely 
cultivated mind, by generous sympathies 
and a noble tolerance. He is the Nestor 
of the anonymous guides of public opinion, 
who are more powerful than the writers 
of many books. He can desire no higher 
tribute than the grateful admiration which 
the public is always ready to bestow upon 
the man who wields great power justly. 


* _% * 


Tux Editor of the Hibbert Journal has. 
a gift for being on the spot. In.the Octo- - 
ber number he has revealed his skill in — 
mobilising the intellectual forces of the 
country to meet a crisis. The first seven 
articles deal with the deeper issues of 
the war from different points of view. 
They provide us with remarkable evidence 
of spiritual unity.. Lord Roberts, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, the Editor himself, ” 
Sir Henry Jones, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston and Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks treat the problem from the 
point of view of their own temperament 
and training, but there is in none of them 
any note of hesitation about the moral 
issue upon which we have been forced to 
take our side. Perhaps in the next number 
Dr. Jacks will increase our obligations by — 
procuring a study of the German spinit 
by a writer who is familiar with the social 
and commercial life of Germany outside . 
the small circles of literary and philoso- 
phical culture. We must get rid of the 
habit of looking at other countries chiefly 
through learned spectacles, if we want 
really to understand them. We doubt 
whether the scholar and the thinker, in 
the technical sense of the word, count for 
more in the great world of German in- 
dustry and finance than they do on -the 
London Stock Exchange or in the cotton 
mills of Lancashire. At present, because 
it is the scholar who has the gift of inter- 
preting the small fragment of Germany 
with which he is familiar the whole picture 
is out of perspective, and we fear often 
terribly misleading. 


*.* As some complaints have reached the 
Publisher of difficulty in procuring 
“The Inquirer” from local Newsagents 
since the outbreak of the War, he will 


be obliged if readers will report such “_ 


cases to him without delay at 3, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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_ with the sword of the spirit. 
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THE RENEWAL OF FAITH. 
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Farra is not an intellectual venture ; 
it is an act of moral confidence, in which 
all the powers of loving and trusting are 


consecrated to the service of Gop. Behind 


all our explanations les the vital ex- 


perience which we are trying to explain, 
the actual living~ relationship between 
the soul and the Divine Life of love and 
goodness, of holiness and peace, in whom 
it lives and .moves and has its being. 
It is this kind of faith, neither unreasoning 
nor unreasonable, but taking men in 
unbounded loyalty and strong assurance 
of victory far beyond the things that are 
seen and temporal, faith that is not a 
thought about Gop, but the actual answer 
of the awakened soul to Gop, which it is 
the first virtue of the Christian to possess. 
But it is just this note of confidence 
which has grown faint in the religion of 
modern men. They hope to dissolve 
their difficulties by the alchemy of thought 
instead of going to meet them bravely 
Continually 
they are overtaken by moods of diffidence 
and hesitation, when they should be 
buckling on their armour for decisive 
action on the side of Gop. All the schools, 
conservative and liberal alike, have come 
to an end of profitable thinking about 
Christianity, until we possess ourselves 
of a rich treasure of new Christian ex- 
The commentary upon the 
Gospels which our age needs above all 
others is the commentary of life. If 
men want to know something of the power 
of the spirit and the faith which removes 
mountains, they will find them in richer 
measure in the heroism of mean streets, 
or the strong man’s surrender of himself 
to a noble cause, than in the placid lecture 
rooms of a University. Religion has 
always been re-born, not in the minds 
of learned men in days of peace and con- 
tentment, but in the heart of the common 
people in days of disaster, when the 
mountain-tops have been shrouded in 
gloom, and Gop has spoken to them out 
of the cloud and the thick darkness. 
' And this is the day of our visitation ; 
of a mighty revealing of the Most High. 
Already the voice of the caviller is dumb, 
and our hearts are being sifted as wheat, 
and all cur principles are being tried in 
the fire, and only the simple and the brave 
shall stand in the day of His appearing. 
Day by day a new .Bible of the race is 
being written, in words of flame and 


perience. 


deeds of heroism and daring, and deaths 
whose agony shall bring redemption from 
wrong and healing for the nations. 
will perish in this time of trial, many 
pleasant dreams and feeble sophistries 
will be’ carried down in the flood and be 
no more seen; but we shall come out of 
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Much 


it, if we may learn. from all the experiences 
of the past, a hardier and more Gop- 
fearing people, simpler in our tastes, 
sterner in our virtues, richer in the fruits 
of the Spirit. 
the latest commentary on the eternal 


If any of us want to study 


Gospel, it is here, not in cunning words 
of human wisdom, but in letters of fire, 
in the sufferings and victories of human 
souls. 
of faith in thmgs unseen and eternal, 


And the end shall be the confidence 


for it is through fellowship and sacrifice 
that men pass into the hiding-places of 
power where Gop abides for ever. 

Are there any of us who will refuse to 
welcome, though it may be with fear and 
trembling, this day of sifting and judgment 
of Christian thought 


Already many of us have felt ourselves 


and principle 4 


‘thrown back upon the things in which 


we can place all our confidence. We know 
the high places of faith where Gop talks 
with us day by day, and all the clever 
novelties of a season he mouldering and 
The 
minister of religion, if he is at all worthy 
of his calling, sees quite clearly that he 
must think less about his own sheltered 
happiness or his opportunities of mental 
It is 
not his calling to be a University lecturer 


forgotten in the .valleys below. 


cultivation and leisure for study. 


on religious topics, or to act as an in- 
structor of human ignorance in certain 
departments of knowledge. 
he must be learned so far as time and 
His mind 
should be well disciplined, well exercised, 
well filled, so that he may use it as a keen 
and efficient instrument for the highest 
purposes. 


Of course, 


industry can make him so. 


But a learned ministry is of 
little use if it does not minister and, by 
its word and example, quicken the lives 
of men, the humblest, the poorest, the 
most ignorant, with faith in the living 
Gop. It must always wear its learning 
lightly as a flower in deference to the 
greater things, justice, mercy, and faith. 
Religion in many quarters will have to 
be less literary and more human, if it is 
to live and conquer in the world. We 


want less deference to the authority of 


theologians and more faithful following 
of the martyrs and the saints. In the 
coming days just in proportion as life 


becomes more earnest and simple, firmer 


of domination. 
seen, are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 


shall prevail. 
that of believing that this is so, but of 
confidence strong enough to make a real 
and, lasting difference to life. 
faithful we shall be better lovers, better 
helpers, better fighters for the good, in 
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in its grip upon essential things, more 
conscious of its need of religion, men will 
care less for clever theories about GoD 
and man, and good and evil; they will 
ask for the vital affirmations of faith 
upon which we are prepared to stake 
everything now and for ever. 


Once again Christianity has flung its 


great defiance against the vain splendours 
of the world, its greed of wealth, its pride 
of intellect, its lust for power, its visions 


“The things which are 


loving-kindness, unselfish devotion—these 


The problem of faith is not 


If we are 


all our works and, ways the holy and happy 


servants of the Almighty and most loving 


Gop. 


THE MELTING POT. 


O LET us throw the gangrened coin of hate, 


The tarnished currency of secret toils, 
The faded gold of crown-surmounted 


spoils 
Quick in the Melting-Pot before too late ! 
Whilst the great cauldron, stirred by 
grave, veiled Fate, 
With molten metals forged in Hades boils, 
Let us cast in fair wonder-working oils 
That forms of beauty we may thence await ! 
The oil of Magnanimity be one, 
Turning the vanquished’s hate to silvern 
love ; 
And, next, the wholesome oil of Honesty, 
That subterranean wiles be past and done ; 
Last, Oil of Brotherhood, we wait from 
thee 
The fire-tried gold of God’s own streets 
above. 
Dorotuea HOLLIns. 


Good Thoughts for vil 
Times. 
ae 
HERE your treasure is, there shall 
your heart be also.—Matt. vi. 21. 


Iv isin the blunt hand and the dead heart, 
in the diseased habit, in the hardened 
conscience, that men become vulgar ; 
they are for ever vulgar precisely in pro- 
portion as they are incapable of sympathy, 


Honour, justice, © 
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of all that, in 
deep insistence on the common, but most 


of quick understanding, 


accurate term, may be called the “ tact” 
or “ touch-faculty ”’ of body and soul: 
that tact which the Mimosa has in trees, 
which the pure woman has above all 
creatures, fineness and fulness of sensation, 
beyond reason—the guide and sanctifier 
of reason itself. Reason can but deter- 
mine what is true; it is the God-given 
passion of humanity which alone can 
recognise what God has made good. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


N the fear and love of God ou Father, 

let us do good unto all men. 

Opening our mind’s eyes to things unseen, 
let us carry through things temporal, 
thoughts eternal. 

Let our strength in soberness be strong 
for duty, and our weakness in humility 
suffice for patience. ‘ 

Let our life be in Thy sight, when we 
stretch forth our hands unto Thee; and 
when out of the deep our soul crieth, hear 
us, O Lord. 

Let no angry sound break the silence of 
our prayer, nor desire nor hatred stand in 
the shadow of Thy fear. 

Grant us, O Lord, fellowship with Thee 
and Thy servants, in faith without shame, 
and love without pretence; in fulfilling 
Thy commandments soberly, and bearing 
every spiritual fruit. 

Thou who hast prepared for them that 
love Thee things which it enters not into 
the heart of man to conceive, grant us in 
Thyself more than we can ask or think. 

Grant us a share in Thy Spirit of holi- 
ness, and cleanse every stain. 

. Be to us a healer of all sickness and 
unsoundness, and in our spiritual life food, 
and in our conscience peace. 

O Thou that alone makest all contradic- 
tions clear, in Thy light let us see light. 

Illuminate our minds with practice of 
humility, and confirm them with growth 
of faith. 

Make us firm in endurance, with liveli- 
ness of thanksgiving, and confidence of 
prayer. 

Let us grow up to fulness of wisdom 
in the bond of love, till we all come to 
mutual affection, and are perfect on earth, 
as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

Here then, O Sovereign Lord, remember- 
ing all Thy mercies and all our unworthi- 
ness, and desiring to be at one with Thee 
again, we offer up ourselves to Thy holy 
service, and desire Thy blessed thought 
to be fulfilled in us, 
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We pray that not unworthily, but in good 
conscience, we may become a temple of 
the breath of Thy holiness. 

Save us from all doing or suffering evil, 
from the sting of evil conscience and from 
every inordinate passion. 

Make our thoughts the lively echoes of 
Thy commandments, and take our hearts 
for Thy kingdom. 

Lord God, let Thy thought be fulfilled 
in mankind, and breathe on Thy children 
perpetual peace. 

From the ‘‘ Psalms and Litanies ”’ 

of Rowland Williams. 


ET me be diligent in thy service, O 

Lord, day by day. Let all labour be 
my delight which is for thee, and all rest 
weary me which is not in thee; and may 
every undertaking be begun, continued, 
and ended in thee, to the glory of thy 


holy name. Amen, 


GOD of patience and consolation, be 
merciful unto our infirmities, and mak® 
us ever ready to consider the necessities 
of those around us; 
tempted by selfishness or pride, bestow 
thy grace, that we may with gentleness 


and when we are 


make allowance for the frailty of others. 
Amen. » 


THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 
THAT BEFITS THIS CRISIS. 


By Jonn Hamitton Tom. 


THEREIN is the only conceivable justi- 
fication of war—that i 1s the most awful 
expression which a people can give of 
their willingness to suffer to the last in 
the protection of the right—an expression, 
therefore, that never should be given 
unless it is certain to be redeemed, and 
to enter upon war in any other spirit 
than this, lower than this in sentiment, 
or short of it in resolution, is unquestion- 
ably at once the extreme both of iniquity 
and of poltroonery. No war can be 
defended for an instant, unless a people 
can stand before God and say, and out 
of fellowship with His own spirit of holiness 
and of goodness, ‘‘ We have no choice 
in this matter, and we must endure unto 
the end.’’ 

It is no superstition, then, but in the 
very spirit and truth of worship, that in 
the great necessities of duty, or what 
they deem such, in giving the most con- 
centrated utterance to the national con- 
science and the national will, a people 
should seek to stand together in God’s 
presence, and call to mind under what 
responsibilities they are acting, and under 
whose rule they are. And as no war is 
so detestable as a war of which religion 


facts of the case. 
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is the pretext, those who profess in this 
matter to have no motive of ambition or 
of self, to speak and act in God’s name, 
to interpose between nations only as 
avengers of wrong and protectors of the 
weak, are especially bound not to defile 
the Holy Name they use, to pause rever- - 
ently before they clothe themselves with 
the awful powers of the ministers of His 
judgments upon earth and take the sword 


of Justice in their hands, to purify their 


passions, to exalt their purposes, to look ~ 
into their inmost thoughts, whether in 
simple reliance upon” God’s sympathy 
with the right, they are able to ask His 
blessing out of hearts cleansed from all 
other motives. 


The passage from a state of peace to a 
state of war is the most ‘momentous act 
of a nation’s existence, in the purpose it 
implies, and in the consequences it chal- 
lenges. In what spirit does it challenge 
them? Isit a spirit of stern and sorrowiul 
determination, but of serene and stedfast 
faith—not a spirit of hwmiliation—tor, 
unless we feel that God is calling us to 
a high duty, we have no business with 
this matter at all. Is it im a spirit that 
remembers that the battle 1s not always 
either to the strong or to the just, and that 
it is the habit of God, by long trials and 
crucifixions, to test the earnestness of 
those who stand before the world as the 
allies of His holiness and love? It cannot 
be denied that, in itself considered, there 
is something grand and solemn in the idea 
of a whole nation in the assumption of 
such. offices setting apart a day for medi- 
tation, fixing their thoughts at one and the 
same moment upon a crisis of high and 


‘terrible duty, asking God to elevate them 


to the occasion, and to strip them of every 
passion and prompting which He would. . 
discard from His alliance. What now, in 
this crisis, are the considerations which a 
people must be prepared to bring into 
God’s presence, and to justify their own 
souls thereon, before they can ask His 
blessing, or expect that He will finally 
sustain them, when they profess to act 
in his name ? 


The first condition of our national 
spiritual deliverance in this crisis is in 
our solemn persuasion of the righteousness 
of this war, and of its inevitableness now, 
unless something more precious than blood 
and treasure is to be sacrificed and lost. 
T set aside now all theoretic and abstract 
questions about the justifiableness or the 
unjustifiableness of war. Whatever may 
be the speculative truth upon that point, 
the pressing question of practical duty is 
not determined by that, but by the moral . 
I am concerned now 
only with what the conscience of the nation 
deliberately approves, and, whether specu- 
latively right or wrong, the true stand 
to take is upon the acknowledged principle 
that even a mistaken conscience binds. 
Is the conscience of the nation satisfied 
of the righteousness of this war, and has 
it come to that decision with adequate 
solemnity, and in clear sight of all the 
unutterable possibilities of woe which it 
dares into existence? Is it a war into 
which we think God calls us? Is it a 
war undertaken in His behalf, and from 
which we cannot hold back, because we 
dare not leave His Providence without 
our witness ? Is its only object to restrain 
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what He hates—oppression, injustice, per- 
secution, falsehood? It is of the last 
importance, both to our absolution now 
and to our power of long endurance 
through a trial of which none can see the end, 
that all our present acts and impulses have 
_ their roots in this conviction of righteous- 
ness. Of course, any thorough conviction 
_ of the righteousness of this war must be 
- based upon an accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances in which it originates, and 
such knowledge is unquestionably necessary 
to sustain the sentiment of the country. 
It would be quite out of place to enter 
upon any political statement here, but 
the outline of facts which has been pre- 
sented to the conscience of the nation, 
and upon which its moral judgment has 
been delivered and its purpose taken, 
ought to be held in clear mastery by all 
who venture to name the great names 
of Righteousness and God in connection 
with the war they have encouraged, or 
who would guard against the deep and 
solemn sentiment in which it began being 
_ evaporated in the grosser passions it may 
excite, 

* * This passage with its extraordinary 
appropriateness to present events is taken 
from a sermon on ‘** The Religious Spirit 
that befits this Crisis,’’ by John Hamilton 
Thom, preached in Renshaw-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, April 23, 1854, on the Sunday 
before the day appointed for National 
‘Humiliation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LmTTeRS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 


— §1r,—I should need to ask too much 
of your space if | attempted to answer to 
the long list of sins which the Rev. James 
Harwood attributes to me, but as a matter 
of fact he has not read my letter with any 
degree of accuracy and consequently his 
charges are somewhat beside. the mark. 
I did not say that all the Great Powers 
are equally responsible for “‘ the terrible 
evil now desolating Europe.’’ There can, 
I suppose, be little doubt that the Prussian 
military clique is responsible for the im- 
mediate outbreak of war. I said that the 
Powers are equally responsible for “‘ a 
- frightful evil in Europe—the organisation 
of Europe in hostile camps, huge arma- 
ments, secret foreign policy and a crushing 
industrialism.’’ These are the root causes 
of war, and they constitute the evil which, 
pace Mr. Asquith in a most admirable 
passage in his speech at Dublin, we must 
in, the future ‘‘ repudiate ’’ if we would 
establish out of the wreck of the war 
‘*the public right of Hurope.’’ These 
evils express the spirit which has been, and 
is, rampant in the ruling classes of all 
Europe. All. Europe is responsible for 
the conditions which have given Prussian 
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militarism its opportunity. This is no 
** pontifical assignment of blame without 
reason given,’’ as Mr. Miall declares, but 
is surely a simple statement of fact. I 
read and re-read with the greatest care 
and anxiety the White Paper, as many 
must have done. The deduction seemed 
to me to be that in the weeks of crisis Sir 
Edward Grey did everything possible in 
the circumstances to avoid war. That he 
failed to prevent it was mainly, I believe, 
because he and the other responsible 
statesmen of Hurope who worked for peace 
were enmeshed in a system which Mr. 
Lloyd George told us last January, in_his 
picturesque way, was “‘ organised in- 
sanity,’’ bound to lead to disaster. I 
honour Sir Edward Grey for his efforts, 
but IT am more than thankful to Mr. 
Asquith because he has not hesitated to call 
for the abolition of this vicious system. 

Mr. Miall talks of our having, as a nation, 
to decide, &c., but he surely knows that 
war was decided for us before even Parlia- 
ment was informed of the causes. Sena- 
tor La Fontaine, of the Belgian Parliament, 
said the other day, *‘ Had the dispatches 
in the White Paper been published as they 
came and went there might have been no 
war.’ J believe there is much truth in 
that remark. Let me finally urge Mr. 
Miall, instead of posing me with a series 
of irrelevant questions, to reconsider my 
plea for an éflort to maintain, even in the 
present terrible circumstances, some ves- 
tige of the ** international mind,’’ so that 
when the war draws to an end and the 
Allies are successful, we may avoid the 
fate of Germany when she issued victorious 
from the struggle with French imperialism. 
Such a plea is neither unpatriotic, nor 
unmoral, nor unchristian. Mr. Harwood 
justly blames me for allowing the name 
of the National Peace Council to appear as 
part of my address. My letter could not, 
1 think, be thought to be official, but 
obviously the Council’s name should not 
have appeared.—Yours, &c., 

Caru Haru. 

October 7. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Sir,—Have not your correspondents 
missed the point of my letter, viz., that 
compulsory service being inevitable, it 
would-be well to discuss the matter in a 
practical way ? Instead of having to deal 
with proposals, I am thrown back upon 
prinevples. To put it shortly, readers of 
THE Lyquirer have not been provided, with 
alternative suggestions for Lord Kitchener 
when he comes to impose compulsory 
service. We are told of Zabernism. I 
wanted to hear of the Swiss system, of 
what is happening in New Zealand, of a 
wider application of Boy Scouting. From 
the standpoints of discipline and decorum, 
universal military training for home defence 
is worthy of consideration. Sir Roland K. 
Wilson does me the courtesy to discuss 
‘“ Compulsory Military Service ’’ at some 
length. I will try to briefly deal with his 
arguments. Noblesse oblige is my reply 
to his first paragraph, where the suggestion 
appears to be that people of sensibility 
should remain at home, while the peasant 
obtains change of scene on the battlefield. 
If a man is too superior to associate in the 


defence of his country with others of less ie a 


refinement, he is unworthy of the amenities 
of that country. This is the time to — 
demonstrate the Wordsworthian saying 
that in England is one breath, and not to 
talk of *‘ human beings who may have 
nothing whatever in common beyond the 
fact of -being physically sound males 
within certain age limits.”’ 

Touching the matter of recruiting an 
army by financial measures (presuming 
patriotic service can, be bought), there is 
a prior consideration, viz., national policy. 


| If this policy be one of extreme peace, 


amounting to non-resistance, the army 
will assume the dimensions of a police 
force. If the policy be one of self-defence, 
a just estimate of the possible attacking 
force must be made. We know now, 
what some of us refused to believe before 
the war, that England can be attacked 
by land, «¢., in France. ‘‘ Paris, then 
London!’ is the sword hanging over our 
heads at the present moment. That an 
English expeditionary force of 170,000 
was swept back from Mons shows that for 
defensive purposes England, needs a much 
bigger army... It would have to be much 
bigzer still if France and, Russia adopted 
the suggestion, of a voluntary army, 
serving from motives .of pay... Forgive me 
if I add to my previous indictment—some 
of us are prepared to shelter behind, Con- 
tinental conscripts, while decrying com- 
pulsory service here. Further, has Sir 
Roland thought of the effect upon the 
general labour market of paying soldiers. 
at a rate sufficient’ to recruit an army 
adequate to the situation ? As to efficiency, 
the ** personal ascendancy ”’ of our men 
over the German, is not due to the fact that 
they are volunteers as opposed to con- 
scripts, but because of their traditions and 
training. We now know that the con- 
scripts on both sides have their hearts in 
their work. I believe a conscript soldier 
with national ideals is likely to prove a 
better fighter (given, equality of traming 
and leadership) than the man who joins 
the army because he cannot obtain civil 
employment. But Sir Robert refuses to make 
a distinction between civil and military 
employment, arguing that necessity is a 
common factor. But surely there is 
congenial occupation,. and a necessity 
that goes hand in hand with natural desires. 
My point is clinched by the fact that in 
proportion as trade is good, recruiting is 
bad. When trade ebbs, recruiting flows. 
Besides, is it not a fact that in peace time 
people look askance at the soldier ? Would 
Sir Roland describe our army at Mons as 
national merely because it was paid, for 
and controlled by the State? As em- 
ployed in the present discussion ‘‘national ” 
refers to quantity rather than quality. 


“English spirit was happily present at. 


Mons, but England’s might was not 
adequately represented, 

If my rejoinders to Mr. Geo. J. Allen’s 
kind, letter appear curt, my reason is lack 
of space and not want of appreciation. 
His classification of military work with 
coal-mining and train-shunting is likely 
to provide ground for the German sneer 
that our soldiers aré mercenaries. Water- 
loo and Waterloo Station differ not im 
tlegree but in kind. Because Germany, 
who explicitly states her Empire was born 
in war, mistakes might for right, does it 
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follow that we who are at war on senti- 
mental grounds would descend to Prussian- 
ism? We have not abused our naval 
power, and at this stage im our national 
development we shall -not use the sword 
aggressively. I think I cannot do better 
than refer Mr. Allen in the matter of the 
conscriptionists to Lord Roberts’ article 
in the current number of the Hzbbert 
Journal. 
and, fair play prompted the suggestion that 
where all stand to lose, all should be 
prepared to defend. Our present system 
is vulnerable on, two sides :—(1) Economic 
pressure is the chief recruiting officer. 
(2) Standing aside ourselves we: (a) em- 
ploy native troops from India; (b) expect 
our Allies to enforce conscription.—Yours, 
w&C., 
WALTER SHORT. 
Bootle Free Church, Oct. 6, 1914. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND | 
THE WAR. 


Str,—All through these last fateful 
weeks, since this terrible war broke upon 
us, I have been looking for some definite 
pronouncement of the Churches in answer 
to the many vital questions which the 
exceptional circumstances raise. Hs- 
pecially during the past week or two, when 
there has been a breathing space, and the 
press has been so full of interesting docu- 
ments, including an address from the 
German theologians, and the testimony 
of many groups of thinking men, authors, 
professors and others as to the justice of 
this war, and suggestions as to what 
should follow when hostilities cease, I 
thought the voice of the Churches as a whole 
would be heard; but I fail to hear it. 
There are in many of the Church papers 
good articles and letters on the issues 
involved, and answers to the German 
theologians, and from the first there have 
been sectional professions of faith, includ- 
ing a ‘very fine one from the Society of 
Friends; but some of us, perhaps un- 
warrantably, ask for something more. 

Tam not a young enthusiast who expects 
life’s problems to be solved at once. I 
have looked out on this ‘* unintelligible 
world ’’ for more than eighty years. I 
remember well the enthusiasms and’ sub- 
sequent disappointments of the Crimean 
War, and the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, 
and the deliberations and long series of 
hopes, fears and blunders of the South 
African War. I look back upon the 
dream of Universal Peace which at one 
time gladdened our hearts and the recent 
fears which the growing armaments have 
caused. We tried to believe that they 
made for peace, but a terrible awakening 
was in store for us during these lovely 
summer days. Not only is this war 
bigger than the world has ever seen, but 
the development of civilisation has brought 
us all more in touch with it, and caused 
such an upheaval of life’s “‘ use and 
wont’? as one never remembers before. 
Is it any wonder that some of us old 
people are staggered, and ask what it all 
means? This must be my apology for 
expressing a feeling which I know must be 
stirring in the hearts of many while this 
tragedy of the nations is being enacted. 


I do not question the earnestness of 


My inherent regard for justice | 
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Christians of all denominations who are 
working in so many ways in the service of 
our troops and in trying to ameliorate 
the sufferings attendant on the war. Is 
this all they can do? What answer can 
they give to the English and German 
writers who have been preaching the 
philosophy and religion of physical force ? 
Mr. Harold Wyatt says,‘‘ Efficiency in 
war is God’s test of the nation’s soul.”’ 
Writing of the advance of mankind 
through war, he compares it to what 
Matthew Arnold called ‘‘ a something not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness. ’’ 
The late Professor Cramb wrote, ‘* In 
Europe this conflict between Christ and 
Napoleon for the mastery over the minds 
of men is the most significant spiritual 
conflict of . the twentieth century.’’ 
‘* Corsica,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ has conquered 
Galilee.’’ General von Bernhardi says that 
‘* might is at.once the supreme right, and 
the dispute as to what is right is decided 
by the arbitrament of war.’’ The know- 
ledge, therefore, that war depends on 
biological laws leads to the conclusion 
that every attempt to exclude it from 
international: relations must be demon- 
strably untenable. We read such argu- 
ments, backed up as. they are in many 
cases by seemingly religious and moral 
ideas, and we ask, “‘ Is it then conquest, 
* the will to power ° or righteousness that 
exalteth a nation? ’’ From these writers 
we turn our eyes to what this war has done 
in bringing out impulses of unity, brother- 
hood and. of self-sacrifice, and we are 
almost inclined to believe these prophets 
must be right. We want to know whether, 
indeed, there is no other way of rousing 
and uniting a nation and bringing out the 
nobler qualities but by the devastation of 
war. li the Churches of the world, 
many of whom have made claims for 
centuries to be ordained to interpret the 
ways of God to man, can give no answer, 
where are some of us who are giving our 
noblest and dearest to be sacrificed for the 
nations to look for light and leading ? 
And the answer must be given with no 
uncertain sound. We must know where 
we stand, whether we are working with 
God or against Him. What explanation 
can the Churches make to the heathen 
among whom they work as to the spectacle 
of six so-called Christian nations destroying 
one another? To our Indian subjects 
who are coming so loyally to our help, when 
they return, diminished, exhausted and 
possibly disgusted, what hope have the 
Churches to give of finding a better 
way in the future ? 


I know that besides those who have 
publicly given suggestions there are groups 
of earnest men, who, on social and ethical 
lines, are thinking out this problem of 
finding a better way afterwards. But 
surely the spiritual side should have due 
weight, and one would be glad to hear of 
similar efforts among religious people. 
Some may say that, with the doubtful 
issue of affairs, it is too early to be forming 
any theories as to action at the termination 
of the war; butitis a matter of principles, 
and these principles must guide us which- 
ever way the fortunes of the war may 
turn. Therefore, we want public opinion 
educated now. I see that the Autumn 
Congresses are being given up. Would 
it not be better that they should be united 
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rather than abandoned, and a great con- — 
ference of all the Churches be held to — 
consider the larger questions which the 
present eventful time is bringing to the 
front ? This crisis has been the means 
of drawing out the wonderful imaginative 


and executive power ofall classes. It is 


the great opportunity of the Churches ; 

that they may have both the will and the 

wisdom to use it is my sincere prayer.— 

Yours, &c., ‘ 

ExizaBetH UNWIN. 

Wyldes, North End, Hampstead, N.W. 
September, 1914. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NON- 
COMBATANTS. 


Sir,—Every man who enlists to-day 
is offering his life in exchange for an 
immortality we may all honour and which 
many will find it in their hearts to envy. 
But not for one moment is it to be ad- 
mitted that those who for any reason 
cannot, or ought not, to fight on the field 
have a less crucial part to play in the 
making of history. It is the temper of 
a people which wins the ultimate victory, 
and we in these protected islands have 
a unique opportunity of preserving that 
coolness of judgment for want of which 
heroic blood has again and again bathed 
the-earth in vain. It depends mainly 
upon us at home whether this war is a 
mere holocaust of blood and flames calling 
for more blood and flames for numberless 
generations to come, or whether itis the 
awful birth-throes of a nobler earth. It— 
is our soldiers’ task to meet, to crush, 
and to paralyse our foes upon the field. 
It is ours to respect, to love, and to rescue’ 
them as a nation and a race. Neither the 
barbarism of the German soldier, nor the 
blundering crimes of his officers, nor the 
insane policies of his statesmen must make 
us forget the greatness of Germany at 
her greatest and truest. 

After this war (if it goes as we hope and 
intend) the heart of Europe, from the 
Baltic to the Danube, will hold nearly one 
hundred millions of the German peoples, 
bereaved, impoverished, disheartened and 
alas! dishonoured before the world. In 
the heart of every little German lad and 


lass will be nursed an immortal passion _ 


to rebuild the monument of German fame. 
No mere force of arms can permanently 
prevent its rising again in the form of a’ 
perennial menace to the rest of Europe. 
Only the genius of sympathy which has , 
hitherto given Hngland all her most 
characteristic triumphs can hope to turn 
its growth into a form which shall give 
added splendour to the land of Luther and 
of Beethoven. In the former case we 
have lived to see the greatest days of 
Europe for ever, or for centuries to come. 
In the latter case we are but upon the 
threshold of the European epoch of our 
planet’s history. In any case, posterity 
will judge us not by our professions to 
be fighting for “‘Christ’”’ or ‘‘ Cesar,” 
but by whether we rely for final success 
upon the weapons of the one or of the other. 
Alfred. first waked the spirit which has 
welded the peoples of this island and its | 
Empire by a sword that sought to bless — 
both friend and foe. Our own day has - 
given a constitution to the conquered 
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Boer republics, and, in the words of Gene- 
ral Botha, Britain has ‘“‘ever since re- 
garded them as a free people and a, sister 
state ’—so that the most obstinate of our 
sometime foes now come forward to 
organise victory for our flag. 
It is often vastly nobler to fight than to 
stand aside. But it is never nobler to 
‘hate than to love, to fear the evil more 
than we trust the good in men or nations. 
And however imperative it is to refuse 
to bow to evil force, the mere refusal 
is idle if it is not yoked with a set deter- 
mination to evoke the better will. This 


_ is our task at home to-day, and in Europe 


when our arms have spoken their last. 
‘Let none think it ignominious. Let none 
think it light.-—Yours, &e., 
JOSEPH WICKSTEED, 
Letchworth, October 7, 1914. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF PEACE. 


Sir,—May I venture to appeal to you 
to put a little more emphasis on the 
Christianity of peace, rather than the 
Christianity of the present war, as far as 
we are concerned. The entire Press at 
such times as these spends its energy on 
‘vindicating our position in the war—a 
position which from a point of view of 
political honesty requires no’ vindicating. 
If this country can be educated up to a 
standard of Christianity which regards 
war with abhorrence—if it can be brought 
to realise that Christ would not have taken 
life at any price, that our spirituality 
1s of infinitely more value than our national 
pride or our individual liberty, the in- 
fluence of this sentiment would be bound 
to be felt abroad, even in the furthest 
portions of the world, and we might feel 
then that we had indeed given something 
to History, something even more worthy 
than a vast and justly-ruled empire, 
something more everlasting even than 
‘the name British of which we are so 
proud, something which borders on that 
great name—Christian.—Yours, &c., 

Gro. L. Brown. 

20, Chamel: -lane, Headingley, Leeds, 

October 4, 1914. 
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THE SPREAD OF INFORMATION. 


Siz,—On the principle that everyone 
can help, may I suggest to business men, 
and indeed to all who have friends and 
correspondents in neutral countries, that 
when writing the opportunity should be 
taken to call attention to the English 
‘position in regard to the origin of the war 
and its conduct. In response, important 
information may be obtained that may be 
of service to the State. Again, very useful 
work could be done by sending to such 
correspondents English newspapers, daily 
or weekly, and in particular those contain- 
ing the official reports of the Press Bureau, 
or despatches from General French or his 
staff. These might well be supplemented 
by some of the valuable pamphlet litera- 
ture on the war. Especially is it desirable 
to circulate the wonderful penny Blue 
Book that has just been issued.—Yours, 
&e. T. Fisher Unwin. 

ig Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C,, 

October 2, 1914. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE WHITE FEATHER. 


Tue following Band of Mercy address 
was given at Horsham recently -— 

As I was walking down West-street a 

few days ago, I saw something lying on 
the pavement, which I stooped and picked 
up. It was a pretty little white feather, 
and I wondered how it came there and 
whether it had a story to tell. Then my 
mind wandered back, a long, long way 
and I remembered how, when a child, 
I had heard of the first time a White 
Feather was used as an emblem, and what 
it was a sign of. We, in Horsham, ought 
to know something about William Penn, 
for, like George Fox, he has walked our 
streets and visited some of the houses 
we know, and it was at the Friends’ 
Meeting House just below that, according 
to the custom of Quakers, he had per- 
mission from the Monthly Meeting to be 
married. He lived in the reign of Charles 
the Second, and the King owed his father 
a large sum of money, as much as £16,000. 
In payment of this he granted him some 
land im America, and in 1682, when he 
was 38 years old, he sailed across the 
Atlantic and up the Delaware River with 
about a hundred friends, mostly from 
Sussex, quite likely some from Horsham 
and the neighbourhood of Billingshurst 
(for he had a nice home at Warminghurst, 
which is near there, and used to preach 
at: a little chapel which is still standing, 
called Blue Idol), He called the name 
of his land Penn-sylvania, the last part 
of if meaning that it had many trees 
growing upon it. Although the land had 
been granted to him, as we have seen, he 
still thought it was fair to pay the Indians. 
for it, and this had been done hefore he 
came to America. The Indian Council 
fires were burning as the barge came up 
the river, and the trees wore all the 
beautiful colours of autumn. William 
Penn was a fine looking man in the veuy 
prime of life; he was dressed just like 
his companions except that he had a 
netted blue scarf round his waist. The 
Indian chief said they were ready to hear 
the new governor, who began his address 
by saying :— 
. “* The Great Spirit rules in the Heavens 
and the Harth. He knows the innermost 
thoughts of men. He knows that we 
have come with a hearty desire to live 
with you in peace. We use no hostile 
Weapons against our enemies; good faith 
and good will towards men are our de- 
fences. We believe. you will deal kindly 
and justly by us, as we will deal kindly 
and justly by you. We meet on the broad 
pathway of good faith and good will; 
no advantage shall be taken on either side, 
but all shall be gperiness and love.’’ 


Then he read them the treaty which 
told them :— 

*“ We will be brethren, my people and 
your people, as the children of one Father. 
All the paths shall be open to the Christian 
and the Indian. The doors of the Christian 
shall be open to the Indian, and the wig- 
wam of the Indian shall be open to the 
Christian ”’ 


The final pledge was :— 

** We will transmit this league between 
us to our children. It shall be made 
stronger and stronger, and be kept bright » 
and clean, without rust: or spot, between 
our children and our children’s children, 
while the rivers run, and while the sun, 
moon and stars endure.’ 

The Indians on their side answered :-— 
‘* We will live in love with William Penn 
and his children as long as the moon and — 
the stars endure.’” 

The tree underneath which this pledge 
was taken stood until the year 1810. 
Other trees round it were cut down for 
firewood during the Revolution, but a 
special sentinel was placed under this one 
so that it should not be hurt. The treaty 
was kept for more than-seventy years, 
and though six Indian nations were around 
the Pennsylvanians, peace was maintained 
during all that time ; others of the early 
settlers had much trouble, and. great 
damage was often done. Penn’s followers 
adopted as their badge a white feather, 
and when the Indians saw this they knew 
it belonged to people who were. Friends, 
not only in word but in deed. 

Although these early, Quakers refused 
to fight we must not think they were 
cowards. In the year 1662 over 4,000 of 
them are said to have been imprisoned 
for their religion, and in many ways they 
showed their bravery. So if any of you 
hear of the White Feather being given in 
contempt, tell your friends this true story 
of the first people who used it, and say- 
you take it to mean, that love of justice 
and fair play and kind dealing which we 
like to think English people, most of them, 
believe in. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


“SOUTHERN PROVINCIAL 
ASSEMBLY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Provincial Assembly of London and the 
South Hastern Counties was held on Tues- 
day, October 6, at Essex Church, Kensing- 
ton. Owing to the difficulties created by 
the war, it had been found necessary to 
postpone the visit to Ilford, which was to 
have taken place this year, and to curtail 
the programme; but there was a good 
attendance of members and delegates at 
the business meeting in Lindsey Hall in 
the afternoon, when the chair was taken 
by the President, Mr. Edgar Worthington. 
Before entering upon the matters down 
for discussion, the President said he felt 
sure he would be permitted to mention 
the one thing that filled their thoughts 
at the present time, the great crisis through 
which the nation is passing, the like of 
which no living Englishman has ever 
known before. They all had their part 
to play in helping their fellow-men to 
break down the tyranny which was 
menacing their freedom and bring about 


‘a peace which would have lasting fruits. 


Their sympathy and encouragement would 
go out to those who, having the advan- 
tages of youth and activity, were now 
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fighting their battles. It was a time for 
great searching of heart in order that 
they might discover what they could do 
to help each other, though they could not 
be in the fighting line. 

The Report surveyed the general work 
of the Assembly during the past year, 
special reference being made to the new 
movement at Westcliff, which, it is hoped, 
will have practical results in’ the erection 
of a new church before long. In his 
annual statement the Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond covered a large area of the work 
of the Assembly, and referred to the 
opportunities which his visits to the out- 
lying congregations afford of keeping in 
touch with local needs and strengthening 
the bonds of fellowship between the 
churches. ‘‘ One of the most significant 
events among the country churches of 
the Assembly during the past year,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ has been the renovation of the 
Ancient Meeting House at Lewes. No 
scheme of restoration could have been 
carried through with more generosity and 
loving care* and genuine refinement of 
taste. I need not go into the details 


here, but I should like to call special 


attention to the beauty of the chapel. 
It is a place rich in devotional feeling. 
Everyone upon entering it must feel at 
once that it is dedicated to the spirit of 
worship, and no one who has had the 
pleasure of officiating in it since. the 
restoration can have failed to notice a new 
richness of tone in the service; in other 
words, the surroundings, instead of hinder- 
ing the sentiments of devotion, or being 
merely neutral, are distinctly helpful and 
encouraging. Now it is just this encour- 
agement of a reverent and devotional 
spirit which is greatly needed in many 
places, and which it is very difficult to 
preserve where there is no. continuity of 
ministry, and no regular observance of 
certain forms of religious utterance, which 
unite the worshippers Sunday by Sunday 
by links of common religious habit. I 
feel myself the need more and more of a 
settled order of worship among our small 
congregations, to which the preacher 
would accommodate himself instead of 
the. worshippers having to accept an un- 
familiar attitude both of thought and 
devotion every Sunday.” The 
concluded with hearty acknowledgments 
to the Lay Preachers’ Union and the 
Pioneer Preachers for much generous help 
in places where there is no settled minister. 

The President, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, urged them to go forward 
as a union of free Christians for the work 
and worship ef God, with “religion not 
a creed, but a life ’’ for their motto. 
essence of their movement should be a 
fuller spiritual life. ‘ 

Dr. Drummond, of Oxford, in second- 
ing the adoption of the Report, said that 
from the foundation of that Society he 


turned into friendships, that other nations 


report , 


The 


Tarrant fer the British and Foreign 


entirely believe that the devout and 
earnest life is very active and fervent 
amongst us, but there has been a certain 


degree of religious reticence springing 


very largely, not from want of feeling, 


but the depth of feeling, which we have’ 


sometimes carried to an extreme. It is 
difficult to maintain a high and pure faith 
alone. It is because we find it difficult 


that we meet together Sunday by Sunday 


for worship. We long for a wider fellow- 
ship, and to know that the boundaries 
of a larger life extend far beyond the 
boundaries of our smaller life. We have 
a very striking example just now of the 
way in which one profound feeling seems 
to sweep away all the difficulties and 
failures, including in a vast, pure, and 
deep emotion the lesser emotions which 
rise in our every-day life. Now the duty 
of our churches in such a crisis is, I think, 
in the first place to take advantage of this 
larger sense of fellowship, and to try and 
raise it into a pure religious sphere so that 
out of this great national movement may 
spring some deeper and wider religious 
movement when quiet times once more 
return to us. It is also their duty to keep 
down all bitter passion. The papers 
harrow us every day, and sometimes stir 


us to deep wrath, but it is the duty of 


our churches to elevate us above all un- 
righteous anger, and to cultivate in us 
the forgiving spirit, and give us that 
charitable insight into the temptations and 
failures and weaknesses of others which 
shall make us remember that we also may 
be tempted and may fall. In this way 
a great responsibility is laid upon us, and 
for my part, as I go to my place of wor- 
ship Sunday after Sunday, I long to be 
litted out of the atmosphere of the week 
and to lose myself in a region where all 
is peace, and pity, and forgiveness. It ig 
only in such a spirit that we can hope 
when peace comes that it may be a last- 
ing peace, that our enmities may be 


may lay aside their bitterness and hos- 
tility, that brotherly hands may be clasped 
all round the world, and the reion of 
Christ at last begin. 


The Revs. EH. Lockett, A. H. Biges, and 
J. M. Connell spoke in support of the 
motion, and the Report was adopted. 
The Rev. H. Gow moved the election of 
officers and committee for the ensuing 
year, with the Rev. Joseph Wood ag 
President, and Mr. Worthington as hon, 
treasurer, and the Rey. Gordon Cooper ag 
hon. secretary. A welcome extended to 
the representatives of kindred societies 
was acknowledged in short speeches by 
Mr. Ion Pritchard for the Sunday School 
Association, Miss Alleyne for the Libera] 
Christian League, the Rev. W. G. 


Unitarian Association, and the Rev. J 


very good attendance. 
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UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY» 
COLLEGE. 


Dr. MeLLONE ON THE Two GERMANIES. 

THE opening meeting of the new Session 
was held in the College, Summerville, 
Victoria Park, Manchester, on Tuesday 
afternoon, the. 6th inst, There was a 
In the absence 
of the President; Mr. R. D. Holt, M.P., the 
chair was taken by Mr. F. W. Monks, J.P., 


chairman of Committee, who after a few 


words of welcome to the new students 


spoke of the gratification felt by the Com- 


mittee in the continued increase in the 
membership of the College, the residence 
being now full. The Principal (Dr. Mellone) 


expressed the pleasure with which he was 


able to state that, in place of the three who 
had left the College in the summer and 
were now engaged in the regular work 
of the ministry, they welcomed six new 
students, raising the number on the roll 
to fourteen—thirteen in residence and 
one special student. After speaking of 
the absence of the student elected by 
the Hungarian Unitarian Church to 
the scholarship recently founded by 
Miss E. Sharpe, Dr. Mellone said that 
when at some future date a student 
from that country entered the Col- 
lege, he hoped he would come as a 
citizen of a free and independent nation. 
The new session opened under circum-— 
stances which were not normal. We were 
are war with a nation which claimed to 
have made imperishable contributions to 
the mental and spiritual heritage of man- 
kind. For that claim there was a sound 
basis, as he, in common with every lecturer 
in the country, must acknowledge. There . 
were two contrasted elements in German 
national life. There was the Germany 
of the Prussian military autocracy— 
arrogant and ambitious, knowing no law. 
but brute force, acknowledging no right 
but power to crush and destroy. Then 
there was the Germany of mental and 
spiritual freedom, to whose leadership in 
music, philosophy, and theology we were 
all indebted. These two elements were 
inextricably entangled together, 
whose names were honoured in every - 
realm of human scholarship and investi- 
gation had sold their souls m slavery to a 
vast machine embodying an utterly non- 
moral will, a hideous idol of blood and 
iron, ready to trample under its heel 
nations, cities, and peoples of a set.plan and 
purpose, as well as to fling its own sons in 
thousands to certain death. This was the 
thing with which we were at war, a thing 


to be crushed and destroyed unless Kurope 
was to be held in a narrow and; brutal 
domination. 


Unhappily men in other nations had 
become blinded to this distinction, and 


attempts were being made in our own 


Men | 


Harwood for the National Conference 
The Rev. A. Farquharson was appointed 
preacher and the Rev. A. H. Biggs sup- 
porter for next year. The meeting was 
brought to a close by the singing of the 
National Anthem. The members and 
delegates were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Worthington for tea at 1, St. John’s- 
gardens, and-at 7 o’clock a service was 
held at Essex Church, conducted by the 
Rev, A. Farquharson, the preacher being 
the Rey. W. H. Drummond. 


country to discredit scientific and historical 
results in the realms of German scholarship 
by pointing to the brutality reigning in 
the world of German reaction. Out of 
the war he hoped would come a disentangle- 
ment of these two elements, and the 
preservation for mankind of that nobler 
Germany whose contributions to human _ 
progress all the world was ready to acknow- 
ledge before the passion of war had dwarfed 
its judgment. micron 
The Chairman then called on the Warden, — 


had always felt a deep interest in it, and 
he had watched closely the useful and, he 
hoped, elevating work which had been 
carried on. It seems to. me, he con- 
tinued; that its fundamental idea is 
that of fellowship. I have often felt that 
in our small denomination and isolated 
congregations there is a want of the deep 
feeling of united life, and T am quite sure 
that this want is calculated to impair the 
depth and power of our religious life. I 
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‘he Rev. H. McLachlan, M.A., B.D., to 
deliver the opening address, which took 
the form of a most interesting survey of 

e history of the College, with special 
reference to the first decade (1854-64). 
The audience heard with satisfaction from 
the Chairman that the address formed part 
of a complete history of the College, shortly 
to be published. 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 


Like all movements educational, the 
University Tutorial Classes for Working 
People—those little groups of eager stu- 
dents that meet weekly during the winter 
to study Economics, History, Sociology 
_ and Literature—are not unafiected by the 
war. A projected increase in the number 
of classes is rendered for the time being 
impossible. From the thirty London 
lasses many students—including about 

half a dozen secretaries of classes—have 
undertaken military service. From one 
Class of 24 students at least five have 
enlisted. Classes at places like Enfield 
_ and Woolwich will naturally have to try 
to live through a difficult time. All the 
classes may be affected by the unemploy- 
ment and uncertainty that will prevail. 
The movement, however, as a whole, 
goes on, With very few exceptions the 
_ classes continue, and will be found near 
the centre at Holborn and Fleet-street, 
&c., and at the outposts of London like 
‘Finchley, Croydon, Southall, Wandsworth, 
Ilford. In addition, new three-year 
courses are starting at Morley College 
(Waterloo-road), at Sutton, West Ham 
and Wimbledon. It is believed that upon 
those who are not permitted to share per- 
‘sonally in the present European conflict 
@ responsibility rests to keep going all our 
worthy educational agencies—in particular 
those aiming at the building up of a sound 
educated democracy—so that when the 
war is over that democracy will be more 
able than ever to take its part in solving 
the tremendous problems that will arise. 
Within comparatively easy reach of 
almost every serious student in London 
-one of these classes is to be found, and in 
most of the classes there are some vacancies 
for genuine students. The session is 
just beginning, and the classes are study- 
ing Economics, Economic History, General 
History, European History, Sociology, 
- Biology, Political Science and Literature. 
‘The fees are nominal, there are no ex- 
-aminations, and the sole object of the 
classes is to get knowledge in the spirit of 
_ comradeship. All further information will 
gladly be sent by the Organising Secretary 
sof Tutorial Classes, University of London, 
South Kensington. 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CARMARTHEN. 


Divinity Students and the Art of Teaching. 


THe Managers of the Presbyterian 
Board recently entered into negotiations 
with the authorities of the South Wales 
‘Training College for Teachers at Car- 
marthen, and have been able to arrange 
with Principal A. W. Parry, B.A., B.Sc., 
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of that Institution, to deliver to their 
students a course of lectures and demon- 
strations on the Practical Art of Teaching 
as adapted specially to the needs of a 
Sunday school. The course, which begins 
this -month, will extend over two 
sessions, covering both the theory and 
practice of teaching as at present under- 
stood, and will be of a thoroughly practical 
character. Some 35 students for the 
ministry will be able to take advantage of 
this course. An incidental, but not un- 
important, result of this new departure 
will be that students of the two institu- 
tions, the Presbyterian Theological College 
and the Training College for Teachers, 
will meet together as fellow-students in 
the same class rooms. To Principal 
Parry and the authorities of the Training 
College the Board desire to express their 
appreciation of the cordial assistance 
which they have received. This course 
will form an addition to the work already 
done at the College. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 


THE annual meetings of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union were held at Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds, on Saturday, October 3, the President, 
the Rey. J. Harwood, in the chair. 

In connection with the war two resolutions 
were unanimously carried. The first was 
proposed by the chairman, and read as 
follows :— 

‘* That this meeting, while deploring the 
terrible war in which the country finds it- 
self involved, declares its firm conviction 
that our participation therein is at once 
righteous and inevitable, and trusts that 
for the sake of the smaller nations, for the 
protection of our own country so wantonly 
threatened now and for many years past, 
and for the suppression of Prussian militar- 
ism, which oppressed Europe with its curse, 
the war will not be concluded until the 
peace of the world can be re-established on 
enduring foundations. ”’ 


Mr. Grosvenor Talbot moved a second 
resolution, as follows :— 


‘© We members of the Yorkshire Unit- 
arian Union, abhorring war as an un- 
christian and wrong method of settling 
international disputes, deplore its outbreak 
among the nations of Europe; we believe 
that this war is; fundamentally, the result 
of national ambitions, jealousies and anti- 
pathies, and confess, with humiliation, that 
the Church has failed to create a better 
spirit, and to build up a true unity and 
brotherhood among its adherent States ; 
we are convinced that the representatives 
of our Government in the present crisis 
used every expedient to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and we recognise that they could 


not with honour and safety submit to Ger-. 


many’s violation of treaties,. on whose 
sanctity any possibility of permanent 
peace between the peoples must ever rest. 
Believing, moreover, as we do in a Kingdom 
of Heaven, which shall include the nations, 
we affirm our conviction that in the future 
the efforts of Government and of Church 
should be directed to establishing a unity 
of all the Great Powers of Europe, in 
which quarrels will be adjudged on grounds 
of equity and righteousness. To. this end 
we assert ourselves the foes of militarism, 
and affirm the vital necessity of strengthen- 
ing and spreading the faith and ideals of 
Christianity, and of extending the power 
of enlightened democracy as the most 
potent factor towards international peace.”’ 


r motion 


og” 


A Dercraration has been issued by the 
Free Church League for Woman Sufirage, — 


by which the signatories bind themselves 
(1) To pray or will, once a day, that war _ 


may soon end. (2) To refuse to believe — 
evil reports of an enemy unless substan- 
tiated. (3) To talk and think of a settle« 
ment as a sequel to the war that will pre- 
vent war. 
great safeguard of peace would be the 
influence of women in the Councils of the 
State. Copies of this Declaration to be 
had (postage included) from 3d. for six, ~ 
at the F.C.L.W.S. Office, 13, Bream’s- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Ovr readers will learn with interest and 
pleasure that the messages sent through the 
Austrian Ambassador by the Rev. Fred. 
Hankinson from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, as well as from him- 
self, to the families of Hungarians who are 
stranded in England, were safely delivered. 
Professor Boros, under date of September 23, 
writes tendering warm thanks to the Unit- 
arians of England for the generous care which 
has been bestowed. The Consistory of the 
Unitarian Churches in Hungary, on the 
of Bishop Ferencz, unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing its apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. It may be added that 
the Unitarian College at Kolozsvar is now 
being used as a hospital for soldiers wounded 
in the war. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—As the result of two 
special efforts at Richmond-hill Church, sub- 
stantial amounts have been collected for and 
sent to the National Relief Fund and the 
local Red Cross Society. 

Chatham.—It may be remembered that the 
Rev. Geo. S. Hitchcock, M.A., D.D., S.S.D., 
chaplain of St. Anne’s College, Sanderstead, 
was suspended three months ago by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Southwark for declining to 
submit his newspaper correspondence to 
censorship. Last Sunday evening the Unitarian 
congregation of Chatham, having heard that 
Dr. Hitcheock now occupies the Free Church 
position, unanimously invited him to under- 
take the ministry of their church. It is 
interesting to note that it was the same pulpit 
which he left to become a Roman Catholic 
more than eleven years ago. 2 ; 

Clifton.—The 50th anniversary of the 
opening of Oakfield-road Church was celebrated 
on Saturday evening, October 3, Mr. P. J. 
Worsley presiding. Addresses were given by 
the Rev. Principal Carpenter, first minister of 
the congregation, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., 
and the Revs. R. H. U. Bloor (Exeter), Herbert 
Morgan (Tyndale), Lewis Johnson (David 
Thomas Memorial), and A. N. Blatchford 
(Lewins Mead). On behalf of the congrega- 
tion the minister, Dr. Beckh presented Mr. P. 
J. Worsley with an illuminated address in 
commemoration of his devoted support of the 
church since its foundation. Last Sunday 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter preached morning and 
evening. : 

Leeds : Mill Hill Chapel.—This congregation is 
doing its share in assisting the Belgian refugees, 
of whom some 400 have arrived in Leeds. A 
committee, headed by Miss Brown, has been 
formed, and is receiving money for the main- 
tenance of a number of the refugees, for whom 
a house, furnished by gifts from the congrega- 
tion, has been taken in one of the suburbs. 
A cottage, which will be furnished in like 


(4) And it affirms belief that a is oe 
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manner, has also been taken for the accom- 
modation of a smaller number. Mrs. Currer 
Briggs, one of our members, is the hon. 
treasurer for the Lord Mayor’s fund for the 
refugees. 

Liverpool.— A meeting of the British 
Women’s League was held by the invitation 
of Lady Bowring in Hope-street Church Hall, 
on Thursday, October 1, about 150. being 
present. In referring to the national crisis, 
Lady Bowring said that it was cheering to find 
that the cords of brotherhood had been pulled 
more tightly together, and that rich and 
poor alike were playing their part and giving 
their services in the building up of the Empire. 
Mrs. Hall gaye an account of the work in con- 
nection with the administration of relief to the 
wives of soldiers and sailors, referring specially 
to the organisation supervised by Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, C.C., and to the, individual and 
personal work undertaken by many of their 
members. Miss J. Willmer, of Birkenhead, 
described what had been done by a group 
of women who had sent 10,000 garments to 
headquarters. A workshop had also been 
opened in Birkenhead for women thrown out 
of employment, which was giving occupation 
to 28 women and girls. 

Maidstone.—In view of the sudden death 
of Major Daynes, J.P., recently reported, 
and the consequent financial loss to the con- 
gregation now followed by the war trouble, 
it has been decided for a time to defer proceed- 
ing with the new church building, for which 
a most desirable site has been bought. Mean- 
time the old chapel has been repainted, and 
with the return of the minister, Mr. Farqu- 
harson, from his holiday the winter work is 
in full activity. Last Sunday. evening the 
chapel was again crowded, with chairs in the 
aisles. 

Manchester.—Mectings were held at the 
Upper Brook-street Free Church on Saturday 
and Sunday, October 3 and 4, in commemora- 
tion of the 75th anniversary of the opening 
of the present building, and the 125th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the congregation. 
At the conversazione on Saturday evening 
letters of pleasant reminiscences and kind 
wishes were read from several friends, including 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Charles Swann, and the 
Rev..C. J. Street. Short speeches were made 
by Mr. H. Marsden, jun. (warden), the Rev. 
E, W.-Sealy, M.A. (minister), Mr. D. A. 
Little, the Rev. Henry Gow, Mr. Jas. 
Shepherd, Mr. H. Marsden, sen., and the 
Rev, E., L. H. Thomas. Mrs. Farrington, 
whose husband was minister from 1872 to 
1889, was a welcome guest. On the following 
Sunday the Rev. Henry Gow conducted 
the anniversary services. The war was not 
forgotten or ignored, but the decision not to 
abandon the meetings on account of the war 
can now claim the sanction of many grateful 
hearts. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Association.—The anniversary services were 
held at the Church of the Divine Unity ‘on 
Sunday, September 27, the preacher being 
the Rev. E. D. Priestley Evans, of Bury, 
Lanes. On the following day the annual 
meetings were held, the chair being occupied 
by the President, Ald. Sir J. Baxter Ellis, J.P. 
The report was read by the Secretary, the Rev. 
Alfred Hall. Sir Joseph Baxter Ellis was re- 
elected president. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, at which addresses were 
given by the President, the Revs. Priestley 
Evans, Alfred Hall, W. H. Lambelle, <A. 
Scruton, and Messrs. C. E. Mercer, and W. 
Stephenson. 

Sheffield.—The annual united soirée of the 
district. congregations was held in Channing 
Hall, on Thursday, Ist inst., and was a very 
successfulfunction. Mr. Arnold Bagshaw gave 
an organ recital in Upper Chapel before the 
evening meeting, at which Mr. W. G. Turner 
presided, Addresses were given by Rev. E. 
I. Fripp (Leicester), Mr. W. H. Lloyd (Don- 


caster), Mr. C. Smithson (Worksop), Rev. K. 
Bond (Chesterfield), Mrs. Laycock (Women's 
League), Mr.W. E. Nicholson (Barnsley), and the 


Rev. Sydrey H. Street (temporarily at Atter- 


cliffe). Mrs. W. R. Stevenson, Mrs. King, 
Miss Elliott, and Myr. Claude Doppin gave 
an excellent musical programme. The. pre- 
ceeds amounted to £16 16s. 7d., and were 
given to the church at Barnsley towards its 
building fund. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.—The 
quarterly meetings were held at Hen-dy-Cwrdd, 
Cefn-coed, on Monday, September 28, when 
a large number of ministers and delegates 
were present, most of the affiliated churches 
being represented. Satisfactory reports were 
submitted by the treasurer (Mr. Gomer 


Ll.-Thomas), and the executive committee. |- 
The hon. secretary reported that an appeal. 


to the affiliated churches for subscriptions on 
behalf of the National Conference Sustenta- 
tion Fund had resulted in promises of over 
£137 being made. The Home Missionary 
Committee’s report as to new work at Aber- 
tillery and Tredegar was very encouraging. 
At the latter place Sunday evening services 
have been held regularly since the visit of 
the Unitarian van in July last. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK. 


Subject : 
= “The Living God; or God in the 
life of today.” 


OFFERTORY TO DEFRAY EXPENSES. 


University Extension Lectures, 


(ONIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


A Sessional Course e iets five Lectures 


Biology— —Some Modern Problems 


will be delivered by 
J LIONEL TAYLER, MLR.C.S., LR. C. P 
on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS at 8 o’clock, 
beginning OCTOBER 13. eel 
in the 


SPEARS MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, HIGHGATE HILL, N. 


Fees of Admission. 
Sessional Tickets (25 Lectures) ... 12s. 6d. 
Term Tickets (10 Lectures) 7s. 6d. 


Special Fees for Teachers & Artisans. 


Sessional Tickets (25 Lectures) ... 83. 
Term Tickets (10 Lectures) 5g. 
Admission to Single Lectures ... Is. 


| Admission to the First Lecture on October 13, FREE. 


Tickets and further information may be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. Wirnatt, 15, Highbury New Park, N. 


Hibbert Lectures 
Religion in China. 


HE FOURTH COURSE of the New 

Series of Hibbert Lectures Boy be given 

by H. A. GILES, M.A , Professor 

of Chinese in the University of Cerabridee on 
“¢ Confucianism and its Rivals.” 


The Course will consist of Hight Lectures 
and will be delivered in University Hall 
(Dr. Williams’ Library), Gordon-square, W.C., 
on Fridays at5p.m., October 16 to: December 4. 
Admission free without tieket. Syllabus will 
be sent on receipt of postcard addressed to 
“ Hibbert ety: University Hall, Gordon- 
square, W.C 


Nearest Tube Stations: Euston, Goodge- 
street, British Museum, Russell-square. 
Gordon-square i is between Russell-square and 
Huston-square. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per ‘Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL. - 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LinIAN Tavpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matrieu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministérs.—Apply to 
the Hmap Misrruss. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal: J. H. N.Sreruenson, M.A. (Oxon). 

A thorough continuous education, viene 
up Health, Intelleet, and Character, 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged, 

“The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed. I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield. 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

“T regard Letchworth School as being 2 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
boys from 6 years upwards.”—Lieut.-Col. 
Stephenson,-Cawnpore, India. 


Fees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss BstHer Case, M.A, 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Se. Lond. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


The United Service of - 
the London Churches 


WILL BE HELD IN 
The Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 


Sunday, October 18, at 7 p.m. 
PREACHER: 


REV, E. SAVELL HICKS, MLA., of Dublin, 


The presence of all friends is most cordially - 
welcomed, RONALD Bartram, Hon. Sec. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is im all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


een edhewess 
SUNDAY, October 18. 
LONDON. i 
Acton, Creffield-road, -11.15, Rev. A. GC. 


M.A.; 7, Mr. E. BripeEr 
AtTHAWES. Subject, “ The War,” 

Aiolian Hall, New lBond-street, 11, 
Joun Hunter, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Pioneer Preacher. Hvening, closed 
for United Service. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Maurice ELui0TT, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wxston, 
D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. ArtHuR 8S. Hurn, B.A. ; 7, Rev. 
Frank K. FREEsTon. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martrn, M.A. 
Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 

Dr. AMuERST D. Tyssmn, D.C.L. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. §. Franx- 
Lin ; 6.30, Mr. F. G. Barrerr Ayres. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM ListER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11, Rev. E. Savexrit Hicks, M.A., of 
Dublin. No evening service. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Biae@s, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. Dz. Tupor Jonus, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 
7, Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. £. Mun- 
FORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 


HOLDEN, 


Rev. 


Popr. 
Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. E. 
CAPLETON. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. \ 

Richmond ®Free Church, Ormond - road, 
11.15, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. F. W. Ross. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
J. LIONEL TAYLER. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. G. 
Barrett Ayres; 6.30, Mr. J. Brae. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. H. D. Rosrrts. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 
H, Smrra, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEpH Witson. Anniversary services. 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert-road, 
Plumstead, 6.30, Rev. D. Denra Evans. 


Tears 


AsaRstwyra, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and'6.30. Supply. 

Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Agruor C. Fox, B.A. 

Brruinauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
‘street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Liuoyp 
THOMAS. 

Birminenam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6:30, Rev. EB. S. Lane 
BucKLAND. 

BusoxBuRN, Meeting Room, -Sudell Cross, 

Fe 10.45 and 6.30, Rov. F. Hau. 

Buackxroont, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopsxi1 Suita. 


BourNEMovtTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Hpaar DApLyn. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 
Club Rooms, Downing-street, 11.30. 
CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 8. HrtcHcock. 
CuustmrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brox. 

ewe Row, 10.45 and 

Styan, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dovsr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7. 

EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exztsr, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor, 

Gen Cross, 11, Rev. F. Humina VAUGHAN ; 
and 6.30. 

Hastineas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Looxngrr. 

Horssam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hott, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rov. R. 
Nicou Cross, M.A. 

LuronsterR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rov. EHpaar I. Frire. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiscaARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpeoont, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LiverPoon, Bootle. Free Church, 11, Rev. 
Water SHort, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. Prin- 
cipal 8S. H. Mennone, M.A., B.Sc. 

Liverpoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. Mgttor, Ph.D. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. J. C. OpcErs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. R. 
F. Ratrrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Marpstona, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHAR- 
SON. 

Manounster, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. EH. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

ManoueEstEer, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit Frowemr, M.A. 

MancuusterR, Upper Brook-street, Free Church 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Smarty, M.A. 
Nuweastie-on-Tynr, near Free Library, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hann, M.A. 

Nuweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppia. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PortsmMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. Bowen Evans, M.A. 
SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. W. Jettiz, B.A. 

SourHamprton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunsripGk Weis, Duprey InsiiruTs, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. W. F. Turtanp. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropmr, B.A. 

. CAPETOWN. 

Free ‘Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 

street, 6.45, Rev. RamMsDHN Batmrorra, 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 

Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street 

11 and 7, Rev. Wiurresp Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Srnenarre, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood-, 
road and Visgard-street, 11, Rev. H.H, B. 
Spricut, M.A. 


BIRTH. 


TAYLOR.—On October 9, at Hollywood, 
Lostock, Bolton, to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. 
Taylor, a daughter. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
See, 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 
and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.— Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


AS LADY COOK, Housekeeper to 
Lady or Gentleman where maid is kept. 


References.—Apply to C., 3, Essex-street, 


Strand, W.C. 


¥ 


yee by young Lady (widow), 


position of Housekeeper to gentleman 
where maid is kept or other help given. Fond of 
children. Reference given—E. H., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rev. StoprorpD A. Brooke. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Immortal Life. 


The Tnquirer. 


SUSSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... ae renee i 
Per Har-Year... rea we 3 4 
PeR YEAR... es ke - 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe InNQuireR Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cunnon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 


Readers who experience difficulty in ~ 


obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. > 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Ss 

£8. d. 

Per PacgEe aay we fa, BOL ORO) 
Har Pace eae aa oe O30 
Per CoLUMN a wae Srey ee A) 
IncH IN COLUMN a Sar 36 
Front Page—INcHIN CoLuMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 


20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of Gwords, 3d. ‘Three insertions for 
the price of two. : 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear - 


the same week, a 


~ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE fall of Antwerp seems to bring the 
war appreciably nearer to our own shores. 
For Germany it is simply another black 
entry in her book of shamefulness. She 
entered Belgiumas a brigand, and itis as a 
ruthless brigand that she has behaved 
ever since. It is an object lesson to the 
world, of the demoralisation which follows 
in the train of a cynical violation of treaties. 
Small neutral countries must always be 
weak in a military sense. They exist and 
prosper in reliance upon the honour of 
stronger neighbours, who have sworn to 
protect them. They also act in many 
cases as huffer states between jealous 
Powers, and create a sphere of common 
interest, which it is agreed must never 
be disturbed by any attempt to win over 
the neutral country to our own side. 
Their existence is the best illustration 
which we have possessed hitherto of the 
international mind. 


% * * 


CONSIDERATIONS of this kind throw the 
principles which are in conflict into very 
clear relief. The whole trend of civilisa- 
tion has been in the direction of giving 
strength and extension to the inter- 
national mind. The honourable agree- 
ments of commerce, the Hague conven- 
tions, recognition of treaties as something 
more than scraps of paper, the cordial 
fellowship in things of the mind among 
men of different race, all. these have 
woven a network of mutual understanding, 
and enlarged the area of common thought 
and action, It is this invisible moral 


fabric which Germany is engaged in tear- 


we have put our armies into the field. 
are fighting the battle of the international | 


ing to bits. It is to resist her brutal 


attack upon our common civilisation that 
We 


mind, the moral instrument which alone 
can mitigate the fierceness of national 
rivalries and save us from the curse of 
war without end. When the conflict is 
over we shall have to repair the rents 
which have been made in its delicate 
texture, and the small neutral countries 
must be restored to a position of honour 


and, security. 
* * * 


Tue darkness of London is in every- 
body’s mouth. We have grown so familiar 
with the glare of electric lights in all the 
chief thoroughfares that we had almost 
forgotten the days of dim gas lamps 
and carriages lit by candles. But the 
seasoned Londoner remembers and does 
not object to this temporary revival of the 
days of his childhood. How noble the 
great buildings look as they climb into the 
night sky, or the dark waters of the river, 
once again reflecting the stars. No doubt 
to some people there is an element of in- 
convenience, it may even be of fear. But 
the discipline is good for us. Life cannot 
go on at its normal pace. We are at war, 
and we ought to remember how near it 
is to our own shores, 

Hite A Hel Aa 


Tur Home Office Report, which was 
issued last week, should do much to allay 
the German spy fever among us. It is a 
very sensible document, neither exaggerat- 
ing nor minimising the danger of the Ger- 
man system of espionage, and setting forth 
in plain terms the steps which have been 
taken to combat it. Many busybodies 
in the Press have taken for granted that 
they knew all about dangers which the 
Home Office was too stupid to find out 
for itself, and many lurid, stories about 
hidden stores of arms and bombs have 


been in circulation. We are now informed 
on the highest authority that the spy 
organisation, which had been established 
before the war, has been. broken up, that 
there is good reason to believe that it has - 
not been re-established, and that no store 
of effective arms—still less any bombs or 
instruments of destruction—have so far 
been discovered. There is, moreover, the 
assurance, which can only have been 
needed by people to whom suspicion has 
become a form of chronic distemper, that 
the police have not gone to sleep after 
their initial success, but are still making 
every effort to watch and detect any at- 
tempt to convey information to the enemys 
* * * 


Tue Belgian delegates, who have just 
returned from their mission to the United 
States, are satisfied that their visit has 
produced an excellent effect. Nothing in 
the way of a formal pronouncement was 
to be expected, but public opinion has 
been stirred, and President Wilson received 
them with cordial sympathy, and in his 
reply, while observing strict neutrality on 
all political issues, used expressions of 
warm admiration of the Belgian people. 
The delegates are satisfied that the German 
campaign of detraction in the United 
States, organised by an unscrupulous Press 
bureau, has overdone itself and is bring- 
ing about its own nemesis. 

6: SRY ia 


Tue reply of President Wilson to the 
telegram sent to him a month ago by the 
German Emperor is reported to be in the 
following terms :— 

‘*T have received your Majesty’s 
important communication and read it 
with the greatest interest. I feel much 
honoured that you should have applied 
to me for an impartial judgment as 
representative of a really disinterested 
nation which sincerely wishes to learn 
the truth. You will, I am sure, not 
expect me to say more. I pray to God 
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— 


that this war may soon be ended. A 
day of settlement will come, when I am 
convinced the nations of Europe will 
unite to end their differences. Whoever 
has been in the wrong will learn the 
sequel, and the responsibility will fall 
on the guilty. : 

‘*The nations of the whole world 
are unanimous in thinking that the 
final settlement must involve complete 
agreement. It would be_ unwise and 
too early for a single nation disinterested 
in the present war, it would even be 
irreconcilable with its neutrality, to form 
or express an opinion. 

‘* J am speaking so openly because I 
know that you expect and wish that I 
should speak as a friend to a friend, and 
because I'am convinced that my reser- 
vation of judgment till the termination 
of the war, when all events and cir- 
cumstances can be reviewed as a whole, 


must recommend itself to you as the true | 


expression of sincere neutrality.’? _ 
Rat, Senet. 
We are not surprised that the English 
admirers of Nietzsche—they are fortu- 
nately a very small sect—have been at some 


. : . . t ¢ 
pains to dissociate him from recent happen- 


ings in Germany. It is quite true that in 
the Nietzschean repertory of contempt 
there are many hard sayings about Ger- 
many and the German spirit. Few of the 
aristocratic scorners of common men, are 
prepared to accept the unlovely applica- 
tions of their own doctrine. But it is just 
by their application to ordinary life that 
their ethical principles must be tested. 
If the Gospel of the Superman cannot bear 
contact with the vulgar world without 
breeding moral monstrosities it is a false 
gospel. In one man the worship of the 
superman takes the form of lofty ex- 
clusiveness, in another that of scornful 
pride, in a third that of the mailed fist. 
They are only temperamental varieties of 
the same creed, and the man who gave it 
its chief vogue, employing all the resources 
of a rich and lurid rhetoric in its service, 
is responsible for his own truculent. off- 
spring, even though he may have cursed 
them before they were born. 


* * 3K 
Mr. Harpy, in the columns of the 
Manchester Guardian, holds his own 


serenely against the specialist critics who 
have rebuked him for some plain words 
about the evil influence of Nietzsche, After 
quoting the following words by Nietzsche 
himself :—‘‘ Ye shall love peace as a 
means to new wars, and the short peace 
better than the long.... I do not 
counsel you to conclude peace but to 
conquer. ... Beware of pity,’’—he con- 
tinues :— 

“ He used to seem to me (I have not 
looked into his works for years) to be an 
incoherent rhapsodist who jumps from 
Machiavelli to {[saiah as the mood seizes 
him, and whom it is impossible to take 
seriously as a mentor. I may have been 
wrong, but he impressed me in the long 
run, owing to the preternatural absence 
of any overt sign of levity in him, with a 
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curious suspicion (no doubt groundless) 
of his being a first-class Swiftian 
humourist in disguise. I need hardly 
add that with many of his sayings I 
have always heartily agreed ; but I feel 
that few men who have lived long 
enough to see the real colour of life, and 
who have suffered, can believe in 
Nietzsche as a thinker.’’ 


7 ak * 


Mr. A. CLurron Brock, in a letter which 


‘appeared in the Times Literary Supple- 


ment last week, also supports the conten- 
tion of a moral relationship between 
Nietzsche’s Superman and that of the 
Prussian. 

“ Christianity,” he says, “ appeals to 
experience and practice, while Nietzsche 
gives us a theory based upon observed 
facts. So does the Prussian; he has 
observed Prussian and other people, 
and as,a result he believes that Prussians 
are superior to the others, and that 
because of this superiority it is their 
duty to dominate the world. It would 
also be the duty of Nietzsche’s Superman 
to dominate the world for the same 
reason. The only difference is that his 
superman is imaginary and the Prussian 
is real. Nietzsche was ever so much 
finer than the Prussian, for he was not 
content with himself, whereas the 
Prussian is; but from the Christian 
point of view he and the Prussians are 
heretics of the same kind, and the 
Prussians are only drunken helots of his 
heresy. We may admire Nietzsche with- 
out admiring the Prussians, but we have 
a right to say that they prove what 
becomes of his doctrine when it is held 
by stupid men. It makes them more 
stupid. Whereas we believe that the 
Christian doctrine, when it is held by 
stupid men, makes them wiser; that, 
in fact, it is impossible to produce a 
drunken helot of it.” 

* * * 

Tue first of the “ Deansgate Lectures” 
for the present season was given by the 
Dean of Durham on Tuesday. Taking as 
his subject ‘The Issue of Kikuyu,” he 
deprecated the policy of endless com- 
petition which was involved in the ex- 
clusive claims of the episcopacy. 

Anglicanism, he said, had even better 
things than episcopacy to contribute 
to the Christianity of the future. Its 
liturgical tradition and its tolerant 

- theology were perhaps its best posses- 
sions, and he himself would be disposed 
to add its sense of national religion. 

It ought to be made a condition of all 

negotiations between the churches that 

the form of church organisation was 
secondary and not essential. That was 
certainly the doctrine of the Anglican 

Church, as stated in the Thirty-nine 

Articles, and as certified by the tenour 

of its history as a reformed church. 

The lamentable failure of the Lutheran 

Church in Germany to rise above the 

merely national point of view was not 

unconnected with the strange lack of 
fraternal relations which had marked 
_ the churches of the Reformation from 
the first., For the existing isolation the 
Church of England was not whoily 
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guiltless. In the new Europe that was 
to come there would be need for every 
healing and unifying agent to bind up 
the wounds. Of all such agents the 
Christian Church should be the most 
active ; but the Church which lost its 
sense of proportion and pushed in the 
forefront the exclusive functions of its 
own ministry could not perform the part 
of peacemaker. 


* * * 


Tur Ivish Literary Society celebrated 
the centenary of the birth of Thomas 
Davis on Wednesday evening, when re- 
markable tributes were paid to his 
memory by Dr. Sophie Bryant, who pre- 
sided, and Mr. T. W. Rolleston. Thomas 
Davis belonged to a group of Irish 
patriots who have hitherto received far 
too little attention from the English mind. 
He was not a nationalist of narrow aims, 
but a political prophet of far-reaching 
vision. His watchwords were nationality, 
unity, and liberty, and in his burning 
love for his own country, combined with 
a sense of its place in the confederation 
of nations, he had much in common with 
Mazzini. He died of fever in Dublin in 
1845, in his 31st year, leaving an im- 
perishable memory to his friends. His 
centenary should send many readers to 
his biography by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
and to the volume of selections from 
his prose and verse, edited by Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston, which is to appear in “ Every 
Irishman’s Library.” In both they will 
find much to help and inspire the patriot 
mind at the present moment. 

* * * 


Last week we were able to report that. 
the policy of providing adequate in- 
struction in the art of teaching for divinity 
students, which we have often advocated, 
has been adopted by the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen. It is an example 
which we hope will be widely followed. 
The practical needs of the ordinary min- 
ister in school and parish require far more 
“attention than they usually receive during 
his years of special education. The 
ministry is a teaching profession. Most 
men who enter it are bad teachers, and 
they remain bad teachers all their lives. 
This state of things is as discreditable as 
it is unnecessary. Probably the dull 
ineffectiveness of the ordinary theological 
college, with its endless supply of lectures 
and the lack of any adequate scheme of 
stimulating education for the work of life, 
has a good deal to do with the shortage 
in the supply of able candidates for the 
ministry. 
aaa aa 

JUST as we go to press we receive the 
welcome intelligence that the public- 
houses in London are only to be open from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. This is an instalment 
of the policy which we recommended 
last week, but it is the duty of publie 
opinion to press vigorously for more, 
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THE TASK OF THE 
PEACEMAKER. 


a 


WE published a letter last week pleading 
with us to remember the Christianity of 
peace. We hope that our correspondent will 
believe us when we say that we keep the 
subject continually in mind. Where, per- 
haps, we differ is in regard to the measures 
which we ought to adopt in order to fulfil 
the task of the peacemaker in the noblest 
possible way. Upon this matter a few 
remarks may not be out of place. 

But first of all let us dwell for a moment 
upon the ideal of peace, and the duty to 
promote peace, which all Christians accept. 
We believe that it is the divine Will for 
us that men and nations should dwell 


together in brotherly accord. We believe 


that the appeal to the sword for the pur-. 


poses of conquest and domination is an | 


evil and accursed thing. We believe that 


the hot passions of cruelty and hatred, | 


of malice and revenge, which inflame the 
heedless votaries of war, are deadly poison 


to the soul. We believe in peace, not 
the sentimental affection for ease and 
quietness, but the fruit of difficult self- 
control, of the due observance of the 
claims of justice and honour even when it is 
to our own hurt, of suffering borne un- 
selfishly for a good cause. 


fulness the Christian must be always 


To this peace- 
loyal in his own heart. He must also give 
his strength to the task of creating rever- 
ence for it in the lives of other men. 
Through the co-operative effort of Christian 
hearts and wills it can be made one of 
the effective moral forces of the world. 
It is not merely a hatred of war; it is a 
conquering aflection for something that is 
better than war. Our abhorrence of 
war may be a very feeble contribution to 
the cause of peace, unless it is quite plain 
that the abhorrence is that of a robust 
character and a practical mind. 

For this reason it appears to us that 
heated language about the evil of war is 
of singularly little use at the present time. 
It is employed sometimes as an argument 
for stopping the struggle at the earliest 
péssible moment or for distributing blame 
equally among all the combatants. In this 
way the moral issues of the conflict may 
be obscured, and some people of good 
intentions may be led to squander their 


‘mind of the peacemaker. 


energies upon dreams of a patched-up 
agreement when they ought to be working 
for an enduring peace. If the peacemaker 
runs some risk of being dismissed as a 
hopeless crank, let him at least ask himself 
whether he has shown practical sagacity 
in speech and action before he rails against 
the war-fever of the public. As a matter 
of fact our people are not the victims of 
war-fever at all. They are painfully 
interested and excited. They are full 
of grim determination. They are eager 
to defend their own country. They are 
hot with anger against the wrongs of 
Belgium. But they do not love war. 
They do not believe in war as an end in 
itself. 


better than acquiescence in public outrage 


They have simply accepted it as 


We must 
discredit the name of war, was the advice 
of Victor Huco. 
widely discredited before. 


against justice and freedom. 


It has’ never been go 
It is a golden 
opportunity for the peacemaker, if he has 
patience and resource, and acts not as a 
sad spectator of the struggle, hardly touch- 
ing it with the tips of his fingers, but as a 
valiant defender of public right and a 


loyal friend of his country’s cause. May 


| we. venture to describe in a few words 


some of the essential virtues of the peace- 
maker at the present time. 

He must, in the first, place, never allow 
his hatred of war to make him blind to 
moral distinctions. He must face the 
facts as they are and not as he would like 
them to be, because it is facts as they are 
which determine his duty. In the case 
of a war into which nations have drifted 


blindly through ignorance or misunder- 


standing the blame may be equally shared, 


and a candid acknowledgment that it is 
so may lead to restored friendship. But 
when a war has been carefully planned for 
years, and the preparations have included 
the cultivation of animosity as well as 
the manufacture of guns, it is vain to sup- 
pose that peace can come either quickly or 
easily. It becomes a conflict between 
two opposing principles of civilisation, 
between good and evil, and the violated 
moral relationships can only be restored 
when the evil spirit has been cast out. 
We are engaged in a struggle which can 


never be settled by a policy of give and 


take. 
nations, not merely little bits of territory, 


It is the fundamental rights of 


which are involved. We cannot-yield so 
long as the menace of Prussian militarism 
These 


is unbroken. are the essential 


facts which must never be absent from the 


If he ignores 


i'them and spends his time in discussing 


war in the abstract, public opinion will 
condemn him as a futile person, and — 
against that verdict we fear there can be 
no appeal. 

Secondly, the peacemaker must beware 
of the spirit of captious criticism. He must 
never pose as the one righteous man, 
whose wisdom might have saved us from 
Let 


him. remember that political sectarianism 


all the blunders of the politicians. 


may easily degenerate into moral disease. 
Public opinion is one of the chief safeguards. 
of our liberty, and there is no part of our 
policy which we wish to withdraw from its 
cleansing influence. 
different thing from the suspicion that the 
great men who guide public affairs are 


But this is a very 


less worthy of trust, or less capable of 
loving peace and ensuing it, than we our- 
selves should be in a similar position. 
Those of us who do not sign manifestos 
and segregate ourselves into small groups 
at the present time, because we believe in 
working with the nation and for the nation 
without badges and party cries, are possibly 
taking the best course which is open to 
us to make the principles of Christian 
peace prevail. 
Of all men the peacemaker ought to 
be the most confident and in a sense the 
most happy. He has defied appearances 
and his hope is firmly anchored within 
the veil. But he has still to learn the 
elements of human nature, if he does not 
realise that he himself must be the chief 
argument for the faith which is in him. 
If he is strong and radiant, brimful of 
human sympathy, tolerant in judgment, 
generous in admiration, he will win men 
by the influence of his own character 
for the gospel of peace. But if he is the 
victim of depression and low spirits, 
absorbed in his own pathetic misery, 
unable to meet our loud and evil days 
with the glad watchwords of faith and 
liberty and love, who will stay to listen 
to him? No one wants to join hands 
with the ally of a defeated Deity. We 
have met some men recently, peacemakers 
almost by profession, who creep furtively 
about the world like accomplices in a mur- 
der. Inasense we are all guilty accomplices 
in whatever evil is done under the sun— 
that is part of the mystery of our moral 
freedom and our social influence. But we 
are here to fight the evil and to make our 
peace with God. We live in an imperfect 
world; all the greater is our need of cheerful 
courage and a good understanding, if we 
are to help the world, as much as one 
generation can help it, in the long struggle 


for perfection. 
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Good Thoughts for Evil 
Times. ; 
Hh 


Gia art Thou, O Lord, and highly 

to be praised; great is thy power, 
yea, and thy wisdom is infinite. And 
man would praise thee, because he is one 
of thy creatures; yea, man—though he 
bears about with him his mortality, the 
proof of his sin, the proof that thou, O God, 
dost resist the proud—yet would man 
praise thee ; for thou hast created us unto 
thyself, and our heart finds no rest until 


it rests in thee. 
St. AUGUSTINE. 


Ir even we may be nearer to bar- 
barism than most people believe; we are 


also perhaps nearer to our ennoblement’ 


than most people hope. 
BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 


THE prayer of the patriarch, when he 
desired to behold the Divinity face to 
face, was denied ; but he was able to catch 
a glimpse’ of Jehovah after He had passed 
by ; and so it fares with our search for 
Him in the wrestlings of the world. It is 
when the hour of conflict is over that his- 
tory comes to a right understanding of 
the strife, and is ready to exclaim, ‘ Lo! 
At the 
foot of every page in the annals of nations 
may be written, ‘ God reigns.’ Events 
as they pass away ‘ proclaim their original,’ 


God is here and we knew it not.’ 


and if you will but listen reverently you 
may hear the receding centuries as they 
roll into the dim distance of departed 
time, perpetually chanting ‘Te Deum 
Laudamus,’ with all the choral voices of 
the countless congregation of the ages. 
BANCROFT. 


NATIONALITY. 


A NATION’S voice, a nation’s voice— 
It is a solemn thing ! 

It bids the bondage-sick rejoice— 
"Tis stronger than a king. 

"Tis like the light of many stars, 
The sound of many waves, 

Which brightly look through prison-bars 
And sweetly sound in caves. 

Yet it is noblest, godliest known 

When righteous triumph swells its tone. 


A nation’s flag, a nation’s flag— 
If wickedly unrolled, 

May foes in adverse battle drag 
Its every fold from fold. 


But in the cause of liberty, 
Guard it ’gainst Earth and Hell; 
Guard it till Death or Victory— 
Look you, you guard it well! 
No saint or king has tomb so proud 
As he whose flag becomes his shroud. 


A nation’s right, a nation’s right— 
God gave it, and gave, too, 

A nation’s sword, a nation’s might, 
Danger to guard it through. 

‘Tis freedom from a foreign yoke, 
‘Tis just and equal laws, 

Which deal unto the humblest folk 
As in a noble’s cause. 

On nations fixed in right and truth 

God would bestow eternal youth. 


May Ireland’s voice be ever heard 
Amid the world’s applause ! 
“And never be her flag-staff stirred 
But in an honest cause. 
May freedom be her very breath, 
Be Justice ever dear ; 
And never an ennobled death 
May son of Ireland fear ! 
So the Lord God will ever smile, 
With guardian grace, upon our isle. 
THomas Davis. 
[The Irish patriot, the centenary of 
whose birth was celebrated on Wednesday, 
October 14.] 


TNTO the hands of thy blessed pro- 
tection and unspeakable mercy, O 
Lord, I commend this day my soul and 
my body, with all their faculties, powers 
and actions; beseeching thee to be ever 
with me, to direct, sanctify and govern 
me in the ways of thy laws and in the works 
of thy commandments ; that through thy 
most mighty protection, both here and 
ever, I may be preserved in body and 
soul, to serve thee, the only true God. 
Amen, 
LESS us, O Lord, with thy heavenly 
benediction ; that we may at all times 
rejoice in thy strength, and trust in thy 
loving kindness. Amen. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
OUR ENEMIES. 


Tuer October reviews and magazines 
have launched upon the public another 
flood of ‘‘ War’’ articles and ‘‘ War’’ 
discussions. Every point of view is repre- 
sented, Some writers thirst for vengeance, 
and are wrought up to a white-heat of 
passion against the Germans ; some would 
fain make excuses for our enemies, and 
condone their conduct. Some are bold 
to declare that all war is unrighteous, and 


that Christianity is only to be upheld by 


 vefusing to engage in it on any pretext ; 


whilst others again assert that this is a 
holy crusade, a war to end war, and that 
we must fight with all our force for peace. 

Amidst this welter of conflicting opinions, 
Tue Ingurrer has spoken with no uncer- 
tain voice. It is a tribute, perhaps, to the 


strength of the friendships which it has 


gathered round itself that that ‘‘ mush 
of concession,’ which Emerson says 
should never exist between true friends 
has been conspicuous. by its absence. 
Certainly the letters of protest and dis- 
agreement which it has published lately 
have been as remarkable for their lack 
of bitterness and acrimony as for their 
force and sincerity. And the two elements, 
as Hmerson tells us again, which go to the 
composition of friendship are sincerity 
and tenderness. Hveryone sticks to his 
opinion still; but he has expressed his 
own and listened to his neighbour’s with 
perfect courtesy. This is as it should be. 
All remain friends, with a friendship now 
cemented by that strongest of all bonds 
where sympathy exists, disagreement. 
‘“ As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” 

But, though we may realise to the full 
how far more precious sympathy is than 


any mere agreement, it is right as well as. 


pleasant to dwell sometimes on points 
where we are all at one. One such presents 
itself to-day as a rallying ground for the 
forces of Christianity, more vital, even, 
than the issue of war or no war. It 
is this: Shall we love our enemies or hate 
them ? 

One would think from reading a certain 


type of article, and hearing a certain type - 


of conversation, that we had decided to 
abandon Christ’s teaching in this par- 
ticular. We hope that no reader of 
Tue Inquirer can sufier this view to be 
expressed without being filled with indigna- 
tion. If it were merely the halfpenny 
press and people lacking in education and 
refinement who offended thus, it would 
not be worth a protest. 

But go into society drawing rooms, and 
you will hear scurrilous tales repeated 


about the Kaiser and his soldiers simply. 


to raise a laugh. Open your expensive 
quarterlies and reviews, and you will find 
hatred flaming from every page. In the 
October Nineteenth Century there appears 
a poem by Wm. Watson beside which 
the denunciations of the imprecatory 
psalms almost take the guise of beatitudes. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Funeral March of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II.,’’ and here is a sample of its 
sentiments, which occupy several pages :— 


Into the night 
When he is spurned, 
Give him outright 
All he has earned. 


Wrath like a flame, 
Pain that sears, 

Hotter than shame, 
Hotter than tears ; 


Vengeance fell, 
Hunting his ghost ; 

All that in hell Le 
Tortures most. 


Most of us would agree that such is not — 


the Christian attitude towards our enemies. 
But what 7s? To pretentl that they are 


removed at all costs. 
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friends is out of the question; they have 
been guilty of sins we abominate and 
loathe; they have for the time being 
forfeited all right to our friendship; we 
can never claim to be on the side of the 
angels again if we let their wickedness go 
unscourged. The problem is the old one 
of separating the sinner from his sin, of 
loving the one whilst hating the other. 
How this is to be done has been shown 
sublimely in the life of Christ, and that 
of some of his closest followers. They 
realised what we are so apt to forget, that 
sick souls demand infinitely more tender 
redemptive love and care than sick bodies. 
How ready we are to pity the victims of 
physical ills! How we vie with one 
another in alleviating the sufferings en- 
tailed by disease or poverty, in inventing 
means to arrest the spread of infection or 
of distress. And yet, when human beings 
become the prey of moral evils far more 
dangerous and more painful, how we turn 
from them in horror and indignation. We 
think that the shivering beggar in the street 
who commands our compassion and our 
coppers by his pitiful tale of hardship and 
privation forfeits all claim to them when 
we prove him an impostor, and see him 
spending our money in the nearest, public- 
house. But, in reality, his need is in- 
finitely greater than we thought, the part 
we have to play infinitely more difficult. 
Instead of merely relieving his physical 
necessities, there is an immortal soul in 
peril which we must try to save. The 
physical miseries of the man sick of the 
palsy, whose pitying friends brought him 
to the great Healer, must have been 
-patent to all beholders. But Jesus saw 
that they were the lesser evil, and it was 
to the healing of the greater that he 
addressed himself: ‘‘ Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.’’ ; 

Those who seek to soften our hearts 
towards the Germans by minimising their 
guilt have not begun to understand 
the Christian attitude towards enemies, 
nor.the temper of mind which sees in the 
arrogant War Lord the most pitiful figure 
in Europe. We fear for him, all un- 
wittingly the victim of a malignant, soul- 
destroying growth of pride and, militarism 
—a growth which all his words and actions 
are causing to spread with deadly rapidity. 
We do not cry—God grant we may never 
ery—‘‘ Lord, I thank thee that I am not 
as this Kaiser ’’ ; rather we bow our heads 
in penitence at our own unworthiness, 
and breathe the prayer of our Master, 
‘*Father, forgive him, he knows not 
~ what he does.’’ 

But to let so grievous a sin against 
humanity as is represented by Prussian 
militarism go unpunished would be the 
basest cowardice. This canker at the 
heart of modern civilisation must be 
At what cost but 
that of war, Iam at aloss to see. In any 
case, we cannot cut deep into the very 
heart of a nation without wounding it. 
And the more thoroughly we do our work, 
the more clear and complete our surgery, 
the greater will be the suffermg and 
prostration of the patient. But those 
sufierings are redemptive, that is the 
point. We are not at war with Germany 
for vengeance or for pleasure, any more 
_ than the surgeon inflicts pain upon a 
diseased man for vengeance or for pleasure. 
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His work is a work of salvation. So is ours. 
And if we cease to remember that, we are 
as culpable as surgeons who, concentrating 
all their attention on the destructive side 
of their work, kill the patient in removing 
the disease. Though in the struggle to 
free Hurope from this festering cancer 
many innocent lives must be sacrificed, 
and the price in blood and tears seem too 
heavy to pay, we must learn to think in 
higher terms than those of little, individual 
lives, and must realise that something 
more precious still is at stake. All life is 
one, say the wise Hastern sages. We are 
not fighting now for the redemption of a 
class or of a nation. The struggle is on 
So gigantic a scale that we are fighting for 
the maintenance of the One Life itself, 
free and undefiled. Whether we meet 
with victory or defeat, we must tolerate 
no tampering with the channels through 
which it reaches us, though its essential 
glory no earthly power can dim or enhance. 

The price must be paid on the one 
hand, and exacted on the other. We must 
not stay our hand till either the awful 
work is done, or we have perished in the 
doing. But we persist because we love 
the whole human race, not because we hate 
a part of it. And those who allow any- 
thing so miserable and petty as personal 
hatred, to influence their words and actions 
aré doing nothing less than trying to trans- 
form the Purgatory of Europe into its 


Hell. 


IN MEMORY OF 
AN ENGLISH OFFICER. 


Russet, KennetH SwANwick, whose 
death in action with the expeditionary 
force in France has been briefly announced, 
was the third surviving son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Swanwick, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College Farm, Cirencester. He was 
educated at Uppingham and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and studied land 
agency. He was also for a year a student 
of the Royal Agricultural College. He 
was among the first to join the Officers’ 
Training Corps at the College, and after- 
wards passed into the officers’ reserve of 
the Ist Gloucestershire Regiment. 

There are some lives which cannot be 
written ; they seem to have been lived, 
unconsciously spreading a radiance which 
we are aware of but cannot define. They 
do not enter the lists against social evils ; 
they do not write, or utter glowing words 
as preacher or teacher; they just are 
pure and brave, tender and true, never 
sitting in judgment on the failings of others. 
They are found walking always along the 
high, white path of duty, and this with no 
conscious strain, just simply and joyfully, 
at home on it; they cannot see any other 
path, always unselfish, generous, and unfail- 
ingly helpful. There is an American 
expression, ‘‘ He is a man to tie to,’’ and 
this comes from the boatmen of the 
Mississippi River. The flow is so strong 
that. piles are driven along its course at 
various places, and some are strong and 
true and some fail, and the strong ones 
are the ones.to tie to, so these I write 
of, and this one in particular of whom 


I write was a man to tie to, and would 
never fail. ‘i 

{f anyone should say they were nega 
tive virtues, one might reply, perhaps, the | 
soldier who never let his King’s uniform 
show moth or dust, nor his sword show any | 
mark of rust, is perhaps the best fitted for 
the call when it comes, and so at the first 
call of his country he went with a solemn 
joy. He had seen the vision, the great 
task, to see it through or die in the attempt. 


For what has he whose will sees clear 

To do with doubt, mistrust, and fear, 

Swift hopes ard slow despondencies ? 

His heart is equal with the seas, 

And with the sea winds, and his ear 

Is level with the speech of these, 

And his soul communes and takes cheer 

With the actual earth’s equalities— 

Air, light, and night, hills, winds and 
streams, 

And seeks not strength from empty dreams. - 


Then the curtain was rung down over 
the greatest tragedy in the world’s history, 
and only little gleams of sidelights were — 
permitted to shine through, gleams which 
have shown England a nation of heroes. - 

Then the telegram from Lord Kitchener : 
‘* Deeply regret to inform you of the death 
of your son, killed in action.’ 

Then silence again, and at last a letter 
on September 28 from his captain in 
command, telling how, on September 14, 
his brigade was very heavily engaged, and 
support was necessary, and ‘* your son 
gallantly led his men to the support of his 
hardly pressed comrades ; though wounded — 
he still pressed forward, and was then mor- 
tally wounded and died instantaneously.. 
He was much beloved by his fellow officers 
and by his men ; an excellent officer, keen, 
brave, and always ready for work, re- 
egretted. by all who knew him.” Still later, 
a letter telling of the exact spot in Troyon 
Churchyard where he lies, with a cross 
roughly cut in wood, carved and inscribed 
by one of his fellow officers. 


They shall grow not old as we that are 
left grow old ; 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn : 

At the going down of the sun and in 
the morning 

We will remember them, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSHRTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. : 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 


Sir,—Nothing was further from my, 
wish than to misrepresent Mr. Heath, and 
I sincerely regret having done so, quite . 
unconsciously, As, however, others also 
seem to have misunderstood his letter, I 
hope he will not be sorry to have had an 
opportunity of disclaiming a view we 
wrongly attributed to him. I now under- 
stand Mr. Heath to maintain that all the 
Great Powers are ‘‘ equally responsible,’’ 
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not for the zmmediate, but for the other 
causes of the war. He thus simply pushes 
the matter further back, but without, as 
it seems to me, being much less unjust. 
Among ‘‘ the root causes of the war ’’ 
Mr. Heath rightly includes huge arma- 
ments. How, then, stands the account in 
this respect ? England proposed a year’s 
naval holiday, and in other ways made 
known her anxiety to reduce the mflam- 
mable condition of Europe. Germany, on 
the other hand, so far from encouraging 
the offer, let 1t appear that her entire policy 
was in the opposite direction (ef., e.g., the 
diplomatic incident described by Mr. 
Asquith at Cardiff). It is rather hard 
lines to be condemned by Mr. Heath for 
provoking war, and at the same time to | 
be held in derision as a decadent nation by 
Germany for ensuing peace. Far be it 
from me-to say that we should not be 
sternly faithful in judging both ourselves 
and our country. But one has heard of 
persons being so intent on ‘‘ uprightness ”’ 
in this respect as to become ** slanting- 
dicular ’’—on the other side,—a tendency 
which may easily degenerate into the 
quality which Mrs. Heap fostered in her 
precious Uriah. San 

But the historian of the future will have 
to pass judgment on these things. To- 
day other instant claims press upon us, 
who see the fire raging and spreading, 
thousands of lives being sacrificed daily, 
hundreds of thousands of innocent people 
wandering about homeless and wretched, 
while the criminals who are responsible 
are still at large, gloating over their in- 
famous work. It is because the wicked- 
ness of it all is so fearful that I object 
to having my country (of whose fair name 
I am jealous) saddled with that share 
of responsibility which Mr. Heath says 
attaches to her. 

It is satisfactory to be assured that Mr. 
Heath’s first letter was personal, and not 
official.—Yours, &c., 

James Harwoop. 

60, Howitt-rd., Hampstead, 


our own ground. I have never before 
heard the maxim, noblesse oblige, used 
as an argument for squeezing round men 
into square holes. Among those to be 
so squeezed, and presumably to be shot 
if they refuse to serve, are the whole tribe 
of ‘‘ conscientious objectors,’’ whether 
non-resisters on principle .or followers 
of Ramsay MacDonald and Keir Hardie, 
or the still unreconciled minority of Irish 
Nationalists. By the way, 
sane statesman, either in peace or in war- 
time, dream of applying conscription to 
the inflammable sister island? On the 


of people in Great Britain, if they 
were subjected to it while Ireland was 
exempted ? Doubtless a soldier with a 
national ideal is preferable, ceteris paribus, 
to one who has no thought beyond his 
pay; but the fact of compulsion has no 
tendency to turn a man into a patriot if 
he is not one already, while it necessarily 
brings into the ranks, to be a source of 
moral infection, any anti-national element 
which may exist—(e.g., Poles and Alsa- 
tians in the German army)—which element 
would be as harmless if left alone as was 
Irish disaffection during the Boer war. 


of indifference to the national ideal, and 
the German sneer about’ our ‘* mer- 
cenaries ’? was simply silly. 

In conclusion, let me assure your corre- 
spondent: (1) That I am not one of those 
who ‘‘ expect our Allies to enforce con- 
scription.’’ On the contrary, I should 


to adopt our system, or some better 
system, of voluntary enlistment ; it being 


limit to the numbers obtainable by 
adequate inducements which would not 
also apply to the numbers obtainable 
by compulsion. (2) That I should 
certainly describe our army at Mons as 
-1** national,’? and none the less had it 


October 13. happened to constitute the whole, instead 
of a part, of our forces. Mr. Short’s use 
aaa rele of the adjective in a quantitative sense 


is, to me, anentire novelty. I believe we 
have a national mission to teach our 
enemies and our Allies, as well as a section 
of our own people, a lesson of respect for 
personal freedom, and that we are doing 
so with considerable success.—Yours, &c. 


Rouanp K. Witson. 
Richmond, October 12, 1914. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Srr,—Mr. Short’s quiet assumption that 
the inevitability of compulsion is a settled 
matter, and that it only remains to con- 
sider alternative proposals for giving 
effect to it, reminds me of a once famous 
‘* F.C. G.’’ cartoon, referring. to the 
negotiations that led up to the Boer war. 
** Brer Fox’’ (Mr. Chamberlain). asks 
‘* Brer Rabbit ’’ (President Kruger) with 
what sauce he would prefer to be cooked 
and eaten. On Brer Rabbit replying 
that he had rather not be eaten at all, 
he is sharply reminded that he.is ‘‘ getting 
away from the point.’’ To some of us 
it appears that, so far from this question 
having been settled in the affirmative, it 
has come very near to being settled in 
the negative, both by declarations of more 
than one member of the Government, and 
by the fact that voluntary recruitment 
has already given us more men than we 
can easily find officers for. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Short has\shown himself kinder 
than Brer Fox, and after duly rebuking 
us for “* getting away from the point,’’ he 
has, after all, condescended to meet us on 


Sir,—I have had the misfortune not to 
see the correspondence upon this subject 
which preceded the Rev. Walter Short’s 
letter in your current issue. I can there- 
fore only guess as to its general nature. 
But there are one or two questions raised 
in the letter upon which I should like 
to ask a little of your space. I will not 
pause to dispute or to express my dis- 
agreement with the declaration that com- 
pulsory military service is ‘‘ inevitable,’’ 
except to say that (Hngland being what 
she is) such a measure could only come 
about through the action of Parliament 
sanctioned by the people of the country ; 
it could not be “imposed by Lord 
Kitchener.”” Nor is any other comment 
needed upon the suggestion that our Army 


would any 


other hand, what would be the feelings 


Conversely, the fact of receiving fair 
wages raises no presumption whatever 


have expected still better things from 
them had their traditions permitted them 


a vulgar error to suppose that there is any 
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is “serving for motives of pay,” than 
the fact that 439,000 men, to say nothing 


of the rejected candidates, in the. first 


month of the war, were prepared to go 
and fight. They could hardly be accused 
of clamouring for the shilling a day. But 
Mr. Short continues by telling us that 
“we know now, what some of us refused 
to believe before the war, that England 
can be attacked by land, 1.e., in France. 
‘ Paris, then London !’ is the sword hang- 
ing over our heads at the present moment.” 
All I can say to this is that it is using 
the phrase “attack by land” in a very 
unusual sense, and I must admit at once, 
that if in regard to this country “‘ attack 


by land” is to mean attack on France, 


or similarly attack on any other friendly 
neighbour, we are (so fay as our own 
Army can do anything to prevent it) 
exceedingly vulnerable. But however that 
may be, the primary value of a conscript 
army is to prevent an attack by land 
upon its own country. England being an 
island - cannot be attacked by land (in 
the narrower sense). She has therefore 
found in the past that her military require- 
ments are fulfilled by keeping a small 


Army and a large Navy, and, so far as. 


I am aware, the events of this war have 
in no way shown that she was wrong. 
Mr. Short, later on, in replying to Sir 
Roland Wilson, asks the question, “‘ Has 
Sir Roland thought of the effect upon the 
general labour market of paying an army 
adequate to the situation?” I venture 
to think that such a question invites the 
retort—Has Mr. Short thought of the 
effect upon the general labour market, 
and upon the whole economic system of 
the country, of mobilising a conscript 
army in England ? 

Briefly, to make my point clear, I 
should like to make the following sugges- 
tions :—(1) That in modern warfare 
rapidity of action at the outbreak of 
hostilities is becoming a matter of ever- 
increasing importance. (2) That the great 
strategic value of a conscript army for 
England, as for any other country, would 
be that we could place a very large force 
in the field quickly; thus, if England 
were being “ attacked by land in France,” 
we could very swiftly bring into action 
an Expeditionary Force of much greater 
dimensions than 170,000 men, and no 
doubt avoid being “swept back from 
Mons.” (8) That in any war in which 
England is engaged, it is vitally necessary 
to maintain her national credit, since the 
English system of finance and all the 
national activities depending thereon is 
the most. intricate, the most far-reaching, 
the most sensitive, the most delicately 
balanced of any system inthe world. (4) 
That the really. potent weapon against 
England (if it could be used) is starvation. 


What I wish to ask is this. Has Mr. 
Short thought of the effect on these 
things of calling out all the men in the 
country of military capacity ? My sug- 
gestion is that it would strike England 
with the most deadly weapon with which 
she can be struck—starvation. It would 
bring the bulk of British industry to a 
standstill, as has been the case in France 
and Germany now. It would thereby 
paralyse the Government in meeting—as 
it has done in the present crisis—the 
menace of financial panic. It would 


a 


ms 


trade. 
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consequently add fearful stimulus to 
economic disorganisation, which once it 
had really started would lead only too 


_ rapidly to national bankruptcy and starva- 


tion. From the military and economic 
point of view England remains a great 
nation so long as her industrial system 
continues to work, and she is able to 
maintain a sufficient Navy to protect her 
shores and to protect her trade; but 
England, in a state of industrial chaos, 
would be a nation faced with a truly 
appalling disaster. Put in general terms, 
therefore, the point I wish to make is 
this: a nation is better able to maintain 
and use a conscript army in proportion 
as it is agricultural and self-supporting ; 


_ it is less able to do so in proportion as it 


is industrial and dependent on overseas 
An example of the former amongst 
great nations. is Russia; the pre-eminent 
example of the latter amongst all nations 
of the world is England. 

Finally, I would add that if Mr. Short 
suggests that it is the duty of the British 
Government not only to protect its citizens 
from attack, but also to protect Great 
Britain from “ attack by land in France,” 
and, also, presumably, from attack by 
land in Belgium or Holland, he is advo- 
cating a course of action wholly incon- 
sistent with English military policy, with 
English foreign policy, and above all with 
what England has done in the supreme 
cause of liberty and peace.—Yours, &c., 


Henry Ost. 
Hampstead, October 12, 1914. 


Str,—It is a pity that in discussing an 
important subject like this Mr. Short should 
beg the whole question by premising 
the inevitability of compulsory military 
service. It is ridiculous to talk about 
that being inevitable when, in nine weeks, 
over 600,000 men have been enrolled 
voluntarily—a number that would have 
been larger but for (a) the recent raising 
of the minimum measurements, (b) a 
percentage of rejections due to lack of 
expenditure until recent years on social 
reform; and thousands are still joining 
daily. The information that Mr. Short 
asks for would be interesting, butirrelevant 
and inconclusive, because, according to its 
founder, the Boy Scouts’ movement is in 
no sense a military organisation, while 
Switzerland’s defensive problem is entirely 
different from ours, and New Zealand’s 
largely so. By-the-bye, Mr. Short can 
hardly have been a diligent reader of 
your pages during the last year or two, 
or he would have learnt something already 
—not particularly creditable to a com- 
pulsory system—about the New Zealand 
method. ‘‘ From the standpoints of dis- 
cipline and decorum, universal military 
training for home defence is worthy of 
consideration,’ says Mr. Short. This 
passage exhibits the hopeless confusion 
which invariably characterises the utter- 


ances of pro-Conscriptionists. Military ser- 


vice is one thing, military training an- 
other; which does Mr. Short mean ? 
If the latter, all its advantages, without 
any of its disadvantages, can be secured 
through the curriculum of our schools. 


‘Tf. the former, has Mr. Short thought out 


all its consequences ? Conscription, using 


that term in its popular, if, inaccurate, 


meaning, would give us, when it had got 
into full working order, three million men. 
Now, nobody suggests that even for the 
present war we want more than 1,500,000 
men, so that either we shall be wasting 
millions a year—which some of us would 
prefer to see spent on Old Age Pensions at 
65, and increased benefits under the 
National Insurance Act—in training men 
we don’t want, or else we shall be resorting 
to the old system of the militia ballot, 
under which a rich man drawn to serve, 
but not wanting to, could buy a substitute. 
With regard to home defence, it cannot 
be insisted too often that the Navy is our 
first, second, and third, line of defence, 
for the simple reason that, if that were 
defeated, the. enemy need not land a 
single man—he could starve us into sur- 
render in six weeks. If Germany were 
to conquer both France &nd Belgium, 
we should be compelled to double our 
Navy, but we need not add one single man 
to the Army.. Thus, the only truth in Mr. 
Short’s statement, ‘* that England can be 
attacked by land, 7.e., France,’’ is the 
obvious proposition that if Germany 
tuled France and (or) Belgium, she would 
have a more convenient base than any 
she possesses now for naval operations 
against us, and, apart from the question 
of our national honour towards Belgium, 
that was the only reason why we needed 
to take a part on land in the present con- 
flict. I agree with Mr. Short that our 
army at Mons was not large enough, but, 
at that early stage of the war, that was 
inevitable ; there-are limits even to the 
transport powers of our mercantile marine 
and the protecting power of the British 
Navy. Surely, Mr. Short is not going to 
fall into the error of the man in the street— 
an actual, not a symbolical personage 
this time—whom I heard saying two 
months ago: If only we’d taken Lord 
Roberts’s advice—curious how it is being 
forgotten that Lord Roberts said his scheme 
was for home defence . only—we could 
have flung half-a-million men into Belgium 
in 48 hours ? 

‘Mr. Short’s concluding statement that 
““ Standing aside ourselves, we (a) employ 
native troops from India, (6) expect our 
Allies to enforce conscription,’ is a ludicrous 
travesty of fact, when we remember (qa) 
that we shall have ultimately, as our 
total army on the Continent, nearly 
twenty times the number of the Indian 
troops, and that the latter have been 
eager to fight, (0) that our Allies, for their 
own convenience, adopted conscription 
long. before there was any question of 
even an understanding between them and 
us. May I, in conclusion, recommend to 
your readers Sir Ian Hamilton’s mono- 
graph on “‘ Compulsory Service ’”? (Murray, 
2s. 6d.), and “The Case for Voluntary 
Service ’’ (King & Son, 6d.) ?—Yours, &c., 


3 Frepx. G. JACKSON. 
8, Park-lane, Leeds, October 12, 1914. 
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THE PUBLIC-HOUSE AND THE ARMY 


Sir,—Not temperance reformers only, 
but also, I venture to think, many others 
will thank you for your outspoken plea 
for more drastic Governmental action 
in regard to the sale of alcoholic drinks 
to men in uniform. Surely we are not 


going to continue to allow the number of © 
our “‘ fit’? men to be still further reduced — 


by the public-house and the canteen! 
Only a day or two ago a daily paper 
referred to the harm the canteens were 


counter attractions should be provided. 
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doing to the new recruits, and urged that 


It is notorious that about one-third of — 


the men who present themselves for enlist- 
ment are rejected as unfit, and the country 


cannot afford to lose the services of any 


of the remaining two-thirds, especially 
after it has spent time and money on their 
training. I would appeal to all to use 
their influence to reduce temptations as 


much as possible, not only for the sake ~ 
of the men themselves but for the national 
‘welfare. 


A few days ago the Times 
stated that “in sternly prohibiting the 
sale of spirituous liquors Russia had 
already vanquished a greater foe than 
the Germans.” I shall be glad to send 
copies of the enclosed leaflet, ‘‘ Effects of 
Alcohol on Naval and Military Work,” 
to all who apply to me.—Yours, &c., 


KE. T. Cowtry, 
Hon. Sec., National Unitarian Temperance 
Association. 
19, Northwood-road, Forest Hull, S.E., 
October 13, 1914. 


\ 
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_ THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Sir,—I should be glad if you would 
enable me to let it be known through the 
medium of your columns that it is in- 
tended to hold a meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the Sustentation Fund for 
the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends at 
the beginning of November. Should any 
congregation, which has not already 
applied for a grant this year, desire to 
make an application to the Board at this 
meeting, the Secretary should write to 
me at once for the necessary forms, 
and should state the amount of the 
stipend at present paid to the minister.— 
Yours, &c., 

Haroup F. PEarson, 
Hon. Secretary of the Fund. 
22, College Hill, London, E.C., 
October 14, 1914. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. :—Thoughts for 
Teachers of the Bible: J. Armitage Robinson, 
D.D. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Macminuan & Co. :—Dictionary of 
Madame de Sévigné: Edward Fitzgerald. 
Two vols. 8s. net. 

Messrs. WapswortHh & Co. :—Grapes of 
God: J. M. Witheron, M.A. 


Mr. T. FisHER Unwin :—Dreams: Henri 
Bergson. 2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cornhill Magazine, Nineteenth Century, Hib- 
bert Jowrnal, The Quest, Review of Theology 
and Philosophy, Harvard Theological Review. 


SESS 


Messrs. Witiuiams & NorGare have 


arranged, with Dr. W. Tludor Jones to. 


prepare a theological volume which will 
he published under the title of ‘‘ The 
Reality of God.’’ 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN OCTOBER. 


“HAVE you seen any fieldfares yet 2 
Have the redwings come to your neighbour- 
hood?” These are the stock questions 
asked in early October by those people 
who pay attention to bird migration. The 
fieldfare and redwing are near relations 
of the missel thrush, the song thrush, and 
the blackbird. Unlike thems however, 
they are only visitors to Britain, The 
sea which they must cross in order to 
winter with us is the one now most talked 
of in Europe, nay, in the whole world— 
the North Sea. While armies of men have 
been mustering in central Hurope, armies 
of these birds have been mustering in 
northern Europe, and many a look-out 
man on the North Sea, or coastguard on 
our eastern shores has seen, or will soon 
see, vast flocks of them passing high 
overhead on their way from Norway. 

Sometimes a stream of redwings will 
take a quarter of an hour to pass a given 
spot. When they reach our coasts they 
separate into small flocks which haunt 
our fields by day, and roost in the woods 
at night. Everybody who is’ familiar 
with the redwing will tell you that it is 
seen in flocks, yet this rule has exceptions, 
for the first live redwing I ever saw was 
quite alone. I was sitting on Wythop 
Fell one 4th of October, watching a 
squirrel romp among golden brown bracken 
stems, when a bird shot past me with a 
flight that struck me as not quite familiar. 
So I watched while it settled on a crab 
apple tree some fifty feet below me, Only 
its head could be seen among the leaves. 
Now its general appearance when flying 
had made me think of a song thrush with 
a peculiar flight, but it had seemed a 
little shorter and slenderer than that 
bird usually is, and no song thrush has 
what I now clearly saw above the russet 
crabs and leaves—a very broad, clear 
yellowish-white stripe running from the 
beak over the eye and down towards the 
nape. I had a strong suspicion as to the 
identity of my bird, and sat absolutely 
still so that it should not be aware of my 
presence. It must have been tired, for 
it sat on as motionless as myself for many 
minutes. ‘‘ Let me but see the side of 
your body, you motionless birdie, and I 
shall know whether my guess is a right 
one.” He might have heard that un- 
spoken appeal, for he moved to a twig 
a few inches higher, and there was the 
mark I had waited and wished for—a 
clear patch of bright brownish red run- 
ning down his side below the wing. Now 
none but a redwing can lay claim to that 
special chestnut patch, and I knew well 
that if my bird would but lift his wing 
and show me its under side, that too 
would be chestnut red, and the feathers 
tipped with orange. 

Since then my redwings have all been 
true to their family instinct, and have 
only let me see them as members of a 
flock of wary birds feeding in meadows, 
or hurrying at the least alarm to shelter 
in the wood close by. Sometimes they 
have been associated as a flock with field- 
fares, their cousins; but the two flocks 
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have not really intermingled. It has been 
redwings mainly on the right, fieldfares 
with their extra inch and a quarter 
length and their slate-grey heads and 
The habits of the two 
The 
General Fieldfare of the day never failed 
to give the command, “‘All move towards 
and no matter what the 
temptation might be, no fieldfare strayed 
Both red- 
wings and fieldfares were after the same 
kind of food in the main, namely, insects, 
worms, and grubs on the ground, and soft 
When 
frost hardens the soil you must look for 
these birds among the trees which bear 
the hawthorn, 
privet, and ivy. Startle the feeding flocks 
ever so little, and the leaders signal with 
Off fly the fieldfares 
to settle in the nearest high tree, heads 
away go the redwings 
to a wood, if there is one, to other single 
The fieldfares are 


rumps on the left. 
flocks were a little different, too. 
this way !”’; 


towards the opposite side. 


fruits in the bushes and _ trees. 


berries, even hard ones, 


a loud “ chack!” 
all turned one way ; 


trees if there is not. 
the noisiest, especially at roosting time, 
or towards it. 


be heard a long way. 
are quieter birds, ‘and settle for the night 
with far less fuss. 


If you want to add these two winter 
visitors to the list of birds you can recog- 


nise, you must lose no good opportunity 
of seeing them. Make the most of the 


bright days, for dull days are many in 
winter, and these foreign thrushes are very 


knowing about taking cover in the fields. 
On a dull day it is not easy to see them, 
as they move slowly among rotting potato 
tops, or over rough pasture land dotted 
with withered brown thistle, stalks, or 
faded ragwort, By the end of April the 
redwings will have left us, and in May the 
fieldfares will follow. 
Kuity Newine. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH. 
WELCOME TO DR. ORCHARD. 


Dr. W. E. Orcuarp began his ministry 
on October 4, and was formally recog- 
nised at a meeting held on Wednesday, 
7th inst. The upper rooms of the insti- 
tute, which appeared to be newly 
decorated, were used for tea and reception, 
and at 8 p.m. a crowded meeting was 
held in the lecture room on the eround 
floor. The chief speakers were Principal 
Selbie, the Revs. R. Roberts, Moderator 
of Crouch Hill, and Dr, Orchard, 

Principal Selbie’s remarks were signifi- 
cant of the trend of the times. He dis- 
couraged denominational distinctions, and 
thought the less said about them the 
better. Dr. Orchard had a message of 
his own, and his theology and outlook 
were wider than any denominational 
barriers. To-day there is an opportunity 
to speak out boldly, and the need was 
for absolute reality and sincerity of 


You may hear them clam- 
ouring like so many sparrows, only their 
note is a “ chack,’’ not a chirp, and can 
The redwings 


the land, The 
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utterance in speech that could be easily 
understood. A man with a message was 
never limited to his own mentality, he. 


partook, too, of the thought and feelings . 


of those whom he addressed. Congrega- 
tional principles were hard to live up to, 
but in themselves they represented the 
ideal Church. 

The Rey. R. Roberts said that while 
the Presbyterian Church deeply regretted 


| his loss, yet it had to admit that at the 
moment there was no field of activity. 


within it open to Dr. Orchard so important 
as that offered by King’s Weigh House. 
Dr. Orchard was out for the Kingdom of 
God; he had come to them at the right 
time ; they were at the end of an epoch, 

Dr. Orchard acknowledged the serious 
wrench the change meant for him, and 
spoke humorously of the mild discipline 
of the Presbyterian Church. He never 
expected to go back to it, but hoped 
always to belong to the Holy Catholic 
Church, and looked forward to the time 
when their present divisions will have 
disappeared. He did not mind creeds ; 
he knew of none he could mot accept, 
interpreted, of course, by the theological 
education he had received. Speaking of 
his plans, he said he hoped to develop 
their worship, and they were not to be 
frightened by anything he might do or 
was reported to be doing. Before he was 
a Presbyterian he had been an Anglican 
and still leaned to Anglican reverence and 
order;. he was in favour of forms of 


worship, so that there should be at least 


some part of the service where the liber- 
tine mind could not have its way. The 
Church was the body of Christ, the mode 
of expression of his spirit. His key-note 
would be ‘‘ reconciliation’? of the old 
thought with the new; by that he did 
not mean compromise. He wanted to 
make the Church a centre of inspiration, 
an expression of the ideas of the Kingdom 
of God. While he did not care about 
names, he wanted to be a Christian; 


there was nothing wider than that title 


properly understood, and the freedom he 
asked for was freedom to express the old 
truths as well as the new. A shortened 
evening service in the church followed. 


eo toes 


Many of our readers will be interested © 


to hear that’ a series of Sunday morning 
sermons will be delivered by Dr. John 
Hunter in the Alolian Hall, New Bond- 
street, W., commencing on October 18. 
The service will begin at 11 o’clock, and 
among the subjects chosen for the dis- 
courses are the following :—“ The Living 
God: God in the Life of To-day” (October 
18); “ Our Invisible Allies and Helpers ”’ ; 
«The Long Day of God, or the Slowness of 
Progress”? ; “The Reality of the Unseen 
and the Power of Recognising It”; and 
««Not One World at a Time, but Citizens 
of Two Worlds all the Time.” 


TEMPERANCE Sunday is fixed this year 


for November 8, and it is hoped, especially _ 
in view of the urgent need for strengthen- 
ing the hands of all temperance workers 
at the present time, that it will be observed 


in the churches and schools throughout 
National Temperance 
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League has issued, a striking poster in which 


5: a patriotic appeal is made to. the people. 


of the nation to abstain from alcoholic 
- drink during the war, and a leaflet on the 
“ Effects of Alcohol on Naval and Military 
Work” is being widely circulated. The 
“poster and leaflet are being sent by the 
ssecretary of the National Unitarian Tem- 
perance Association to all affiliated socie- 
ties, and, in addition to this the Association 
has made arrangements to hold an Essay 
Competition open to members of Sunday 
‘schools, bands of hope, boys’ own brigades, 
gitls’ life brigades, scouts, and children’s 
guilds. Particulars as to rules, &c., will 
“appear in the December issue of The 
Sunday School Monthly, Young Days, and, 
the Unitarian Monthly. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
_ this possible. 


Gambridge.—The services in connection with 
the Unitarian Free Church will be resumed on 
October 18, at 11.30, in the Liberal Club Rooms 
Downing-street.. Many prominent ministers 
have promised to preach during the term, and 
the committee-would be glad if information 
about these services could be given to any 
members of other congregations who may be 
at Cambridge. 


Holloway.—On Thursday next, October 15, 
at 8 p.m., under the auspices of the Liberal 
Christian League, the Rev. J. J. Poole will 
lecture on ‘‘ Rheims and its Cathedral.’’ 
The meeting will be held at London College, 
_ 409, Holloway-road, and friends are invited. 


likeston.—We regret to announce the death 
of Mrs. Shakespeare, widow of the Rey. W. 
Shakespeare, who was minister of High-street 
Chapel, Ilkeston, 1862-1887. Mrs. Shake- 
“speare, who was a first cousin of George Eliot, 
had long been associated with the educational 
and philanthropic work of Ilkeston, and had 
the pleasure of living to see her eldest son 
‘chairman of the Education Committee and 
Mayor of the town. She was in her 83rd year. 


London: Blackfriars Mission.—The anni- 
_ versary service was conducted on Sunday 
evening, October 11, by the minister and 
~warden, the Rey. W. J. Piggott, who preached 
-on “* The| Church as the Pillar and Ground of 
the Truth.’’ The Open Air Mission has 
resulted in winning several recruits for the 
church, and in the founding of a Lend-a-Hand- 
League. The Young Men’s Club has sent 22 
members out on active service, and 15 others 
-connected with the mission have also volun- 
‘teered for the defence of their country. We 
regret to hear that Mr.. Piggott has recently 
suffered a great bereavement in the death of 
his father. 


London: Kilburn.—A social evening to 
‘welcome the Rev. F. and Mrs. Munford will be 
_ held on Monday, October 19, when the Revs. 
G. T. Sadler (of Wimbledon), Henry Gow, F. 
Munford, B.A., and others will speak. The 
chair will be taken by the Rev. W. Copeland 

Bowie. 


-are billeted in the school connected with the 
Unitarian Church, the greater part of which 
-has been taken over by the military authori- 


Be Northampton.—There are now 17,000 Ter-. 
__ ritorials in Northampton, and of these 100 
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ties. The ordinary winter activities are con- 
sequently rather in abeyance, and all the 
workers are meeting in various ways the 
demands made upon them by the war. A 
large Red Cross working party has been or- 
ganised, and the ladies of the congregation are 
also engaged in other kinds of work on behalf 
of the soldiers in the town. Their kindness is 
much appreciated. The Rev. W. C. Hall is 
giving attention to the men connected with 
Unitarian congregations in Cheshire and 
Wales, of whom a good number have reported 
themselves. The services are being attended 
by these and others in steadily increasing 
numbers. Some have joined the choir, and 
two have sung solos. A daily service of public 
prayer is being held in the church. 


Stand.—A very successful gathering took 
place in the schoolroom of the Unitarian 
chapel, on Saturday last, to welcome the 
newly appointed minister, Dr. Thackray. 
About 280 persons sat down to tea. At the 
meeting afterwards encouraging speeches were 
delivered by the Chairman (Mr. J. Taylor Jones), 
Mr. R. Jones (school superintendent), Miss 
Philips, and others. The Rey. E. D. Priestley 
Evans offered a welcome on behalf of neigh- 
bouring Unitarian Churches, the Rev. O. Gre- 
gory (Stand Independent Church), on behalf 
of the churches of other denominations—Mr. 
H. Barrett (Huddersfield Church), Rev. W. R. 
Shanks (Yorkshire Union), and the Rev. H. 
Mclachlan, of the Home Missionary College. 
Dr. Thackray and Mrs. Thackray made a 
suitable response. 


Wellington (New Zealand),—The Rev. G. 
Ernest Hale, B.A., of Melbourne, has been 
appointed minister of the Unitarian Free 
Church, in succession to the Rey. W. Jellie. 
The pulpit has been vacant since August of 
last year. 


Women’s League.—Miss Brooke Herford 
writes: ‘‘ A number of fine large parcels of 
clothing for the refugees and other purposes 
have arrived at Essex Hall. Some are ad- 
dressed to the Women’s League, but bear no 
indication as to the kind donors. May I, 
through your columns, say that all such parcels 
should have on them the name and address of 
the sender, er a card be sent in advance to 
advise us of their arrival? Also, that in the 
cases of gifts for the refugees, it is better to 
send direct to the care of Lady Emmott, 
Belgian Refugees’ Committee, 23, Warwick- 
square, E.C. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


FLoatine Hospirats. 

A new way of utilising the splendid 
system of waterways in Northern France 
has been found by the Union of the 
Women of France, who have inaugurated 
a service of hospital barges for the 
wounded. These floating hospitals can 
be easily moved about, and, with their 
complement of surgeons and nurses, will 
be able to render valuable assistance to 
the field hospitals, the resources of which 
are already severely taxed. The first 
barge, which has been named L’Ile de 
France, will accommodate 40 wounded 
men and two surgeons. It is believed 
that it can make the journey from the 
front to Paris in less than three days. 


A BxzLeian ToysHopr., 
Everyone who buys a toy at the shop 

opened by the Belgian Minister at 21, 

Old Bond-street, on Monday will have 


the satisfaction of knowing that he ‘ie 


doing something to relieve the misery of — i 
the heroic people who have, so far, been 
the heaviest sufferers through the war. ~ 


A number of the toys are being made by 
the Belgian refugees in our midst, but 
quantities have come from France, Russia, 
and, Japan. They are all very moderately 


priced, and every penny of profit is to go 


to the Belgian Minister to be used for the 
sufferers in Belgium. } 


WOMEN AND THE War. 


The Free Church League for Woman 
Suffrage has issued a declaration, which 
anyone can sign who wishes to do so, 
respecting the attitude which it is hoped 
sympathisers and supporters will take 
during the war. The declaration consists 
of the following clauses :—(1) I promise to 
pray or will, once a day, that war may 
soon end. (2) I promise to refuse to 
believe evil reports of our enemy, unless 
substantiated after reliable investigation. 
(3) I promise to think and talk of a settle- _ 
ment that will prevent war again, such as 
a League of Europe, with a Central Council, 
to decide international relations. (4) I 
believe that a great safeguard of peace 
would be the influence of women in the 
Councils of the State. Copies may be 
had, price 3d. for 6, postage included, 
from the secretary, F.C.L.W.S., 13, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, H.C. 


AT THE SoutH POLe. 


If anything can call forth greater 
powers of endurance than those which are. 
faced by the soldier in the trenches, 
especially in cold, wet: weather during 
periods of enforced inaction, it must 
surely be the hardships of a long winter 
in the Polar regions, when food is very 
scarce, and there is not even the excite- 
ment of conflict to warm the blood and 
break the deadly monotony. In his 
book on “ Antarctic Adventure: Scott’s 
Northern Party,’ which has just been 
published (Unwin, 15s. net), Mr. Ray- 
mond E. Priestley, who joined the expedi- 
tion as a geologist and meteorologist, . 
gives a remarkable account of the suffer- 
ings which he and his companions endured 
when they were cut off from their base of 
supplies during an exploration of the 
shore of Ross Sea, between Cape Adare 
and Mount Terror. Their days were spent 
for the most part in their sleeping bags 
in a cave, with nothing, apparently, to 
interest them but an occasional boxing 
match, the quaint habits of the penguins, 
and ‘‘food dreams’’ from which they 
awoke to the actuality of half rations, 
including one miserable biscuit a day. 
The eating of the biscuit was a solemn 
performance, prolonged as much as possible 
in order that the sensation of having a 
good meal might be enjoyed and the 
cravings of hunger tricked, 1f not kept at 
bay. When the biscuits were under- 
baked, and not crisp, the enjoyment was 
greater, for they could be slowly nibbled. 
“T have nibbled and nibbled round the 
edge of such a biscuit,” says Mr. Priestley, 
“until it had all disappeared, without my 
having ever had a fragment in my mouth 
of such a size that & could feel it crunch 
under my teeth.” Then, he tells us, he 
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could lie back in his sleeping bag feeling 
that he had got the maximum enjoyment 
out of the meal. 


CHILDREN AND EMPLOYMENT. 


We referred in a recent issue to the 
effect of the war on child employment, 
and the necessity for some plan being 
adopted by which boys and girls may 
be protected from the danger of running 
wild in the streets. The National Edu- 
cation Association recommends that chil- 
dren about to leave school should be 
retained, by persuasion, or (where possible) 
by new bye-law. No child to leave school 
to seek employment whilst those who 
have already left are unemployed. It is 
suggested that the local education 
authority use freely their power (given 
by section eleven of the Education Act 
of 1907) to aid by bursaries the instruction 
in public elementary schools of scholars 
who are allowed by law to attend but 
are not compelled to do so. The scholar- 
ships to be awarded for capacity, attend- 
ance, and, at discretion, according to 
financial needs. This is better than 
charitable relief.. Children who have left 
school and entered employment but are 
now unemployed should be gathered as 
firmly as possible into convenient premises 
under the supervision of the education 
authority. Voluntary help might be em- 


ployed freely ; but the supreme control 


should be in the hands of a person with 
the experience of a trained and responsible 
teacher, so that these young people may 
be restored as far as possible to the in- 
fluence of school discipline and educational 
control. It is estimated that the number 
of children in England affected by the 
war either by inability to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school or by losing the 
employment they have recently obtained 
may be easily 500,000 or 1,000,000 during 
the coming winter. 


THE PaysicaL AND Mora QUALITIES OF 
THE CHINESE. 


In ‘‘ Some Roads Towards Peace,’ a 
pamphlet written by President C. W. 
Eliot after his trip round the world, and 
published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, some account is 
given of the physical and moral qualities 
of the Chinese which came under his 
observation. ‘‘ One cannot be even a 
few days in contact with a crowded 
Chinese population,’’ he says, ‘‘ without 
being deeply impressed with the laborious- 
ness, industry, patience, and cheerfulness 
of the people as a whole. It was my first 
sight of a country in which the principal 
source of mechanical power was human 
muscle. I had never before seen a city’s 
traffic for both passengers and freight 
conducted chiefly by men, pulling or 
pushing small carts on one wheel or more, 
and carrying enormous burdens on their 
backs. J had never before seen women 
managing large rowboats without any 
assistance from men, and often carrying 
babies on their backs while rowing. I 
had never before seen a labourer’s life 
so strenuous during long hours, and so 
absolutely devoid of comfort during 
eating and sleeping, as one sees it in all 
Chinese cities. The tough physical and 
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moral qualities of the Chinese obtrude 
themselves on the stranger’s notice from 
the first moment of his arrival in the 


‘country, and show him why the hundreds 


of millions of Chinese have arrived at 
our day through every possible hardship 
and suffering, through unknown centuries 
of despotic government, through pestilence, 
droughts, famines, and floods, and are 
here in unnumbered millions to take 
part in a very extraordinary governmental 
transformation.’’ 


“PorspaMm GuaRDS OF LEARNING.” 

In an eloquent plea for history which 
is also literature which he published last 
year, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan refers in the 
following significant terms to the limit- 
ations of German learning :—‘‘ And who 
is the Mother Country to Anglo-Saxon 
historians ? Some reply ‘Germany,’ but 
others of us prefer to answer ‘ England.’ 
The methods and limitations of German 
learning presumably suit the Germans, 
but are certain to prove a strait-waistcoat 
to English limbs and faculties. We ought 
to look to the free, popular, literary 
traditions of history in our own land. 
Until quite recent times, from the days of 
Clarendon down through Gibbon, Carlyle, 
and Macaulay to Green and Lecky, his- 
torical writing was not merely the mutual 
conversation of scholars with one another, 
but was the means of spreading far and 
wide throughout all the reading classes 
a love and knowledge of history, an 
elevated and. critical patriotism, and cer- 
tain qualities of mind and heart. But 
all that has been stopped, and an attempt 
has been made to drill us into so many 
Potsdam Guards of learning.” 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
October 
18. Rev. H. D. Rozerts (of Liverpool). 
25. Rev. 8S. H. Mretionsz, D.Sc. M.A. (of 
Manchester). 
The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, Cannon STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. : 
Desi Chee Ae A. HARDCASTLE, 


Lus.iz T, BurNetT. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humporey G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 6&j- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly ard 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now reeeirs 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. “ 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on skort notice. . ~ : 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 
HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 
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Board and Restdence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E. 

Kinesron, ‘“Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (mear Universiti 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL Winter Boarding Hstab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
celd running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
eellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassincHay, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 5 


ONDON.—English family offers 

Lady or Gentleman comfortable home. 

Good distriet, cheap access City, West.—113, 
Highbury New Park, N. 


TYPEWRITING. 


Iss A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street, 
London, W. (ear Piccadilly Circus) 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
aud Dupleating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, ce. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently dev.phered. 
Moderate prices (special reduetions for regular 
work). Pupils taken. ‘ G 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Src., LiverPooL Lapies’ SANITARY ASsOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question sever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Basthourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


NENT’S HANDKERCHIEF BAR- 
GAINS. Slightly imperfect, Hem- 
stitched, Irish Linen. Size, 18 or 19 in. 
‘Bundle of six, 2s. 9d.; postage 2d. extra. 
Bundle of twelve, 5s. 4d.; postage 3d.— 
-Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


—— 


~A PPLES.—Blenheim Orange, 45 Ibs. 

7s. 6d., 21 lbs. 4s-; extra large do., 9s. 
and 4s. 9d. Excellent cookers, 6s. and 3s. 6d. 
Carriage paid in England and Wales —F RANK 
Roscox, Steeple Morden, Roystoz. 


Bi ghee crs TEETH (Old) Bought. 
—Up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
eanite; 7s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s.. 
on platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not. 
aecepted parcel returned post free. Satis- 
faetion guaranteed.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, 
Market-street, Manehester. Bankers, Parr’s. ~ 
Mention INQUIRER. 


cs HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”—- 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous: 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a _ 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra. 


charge local page.—Address to Eprvor, 36, 


Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 
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NOW READY. 


Gathered Fragments 
FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY, DRAMATIC 
AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
by 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 


UNIVERSITY. HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russel! Square and Huston Square.) 


: Morning, at 11.15. 

October 

95. Rev. S. H. Metione, D.Sc., M.A. (of 
Manchester). 


_Bovomser 
Post free from the Auther, 59, Trinity Read, Bootle: ~ 1. Rey. CHARLES Harcrove, M.A. 


ACTON UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


(CREFFIELD ROAD). 


PECIAL SERVICE on Tuesday, 
October 27, 1914, at 8 p.m. 
Preacher: Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 
Formerly of KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH. 


Visitors Welcome. _A Collection will be taken towards Expenses. 


For BELGIAN RELIEF. 
Works by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


Sermons of Sympathy - ~ Is. 6d. 
Pilgrim Songs ~ - ~ Ls. Od. 
Bible for Beginners - - Is. Od, 
First Principles of' Religion 

and Morality: * » als: ae 


Sohn Bright (A Study) s 


Post free from Frank Hops, Kirby Fields, Leicester. 


COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 


Now is the time to subseribe to 


THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL| 


MONTHLY. 


A Magazine for Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Teachers. 


OCTOBER CONTENTS. 
Hditorial. 
Lessons for the Month: 
I, The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Il. A Spiritual Resurrection. 
It. The Uses of Adversity. 
IV. Reaping as we Sow. 


Contributors : 
Junior Department—Francis Scrivener. 
Senior Department—J. Park Davies. 
Primary Department—Margaret S. Butler. 


By tho Way. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


One Penny Net, 


8. Rev. R, Nicou Cross, M.A. (of Leeds). 


15. Rev. Bi RENCE Ruprern, B.D. Cf 
Norwi b), 


Tho Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 


NE SCHOLARSHIP on this 
foundation, of the value of £120, tenable 
for One Year, will be awarded in December 
next, provided that a Candidate of sufficient 
merit presents himself. Candidates are re- 
quired solemnly to declare in writing that it 
is their intention to exercise the office of 
Minister of Religion emongst these who pro- 
fess Christianity in its most simple and intelli- 
gible form, and who do not require for them- 
selves or their ministers subseription to any 
doctrinal articles of belief. They must also 
furnish satisfactory evidence of age, gradua- 
tion, &c., in accordance with the regulations, 
which may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Trust. 


Names and addresses of candidates should 
be in the hands of the Secretary by November 
Ist, and the required declaration, certificates, 
testimonials and all other information must 
be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
Wednesday, November 4th. 


FRANCIS H. JONES, Secretary, 


University Hall, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 


}9™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
: No. 50, CANNON STREET, H.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairmer—Bin ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. 
PUS.1. 
Lusiiz f. Burnett. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, 
HumperRey G. Russe. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save Sj Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 cach are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 


Shey receive 4 per cent. interest, 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cont, interest free of income tax. 

Deposita ; received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Ee vestments are withdr 
on short notices. 

Ropayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low, Prospectus free. 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


HU ARDCASTLE, 


awable at any time 


“Schools, 


—_¢——. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiguHcars, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniAN Taisot, B.A., Honours Lond.  Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matrieu- 
jation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. —Apply to 
the Heap MisTREss. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal; J. H. N.STEPHENSON, M.A. (Oxon). 


A thorough continuous education, building ~ 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged, 

“ The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed. . [ was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

“T regard Letchworth School as being a 

erfect model of what a School should be for 
Bove from 6 years upwards.”—Lieut.-Col. 
Stephenson, Cawnpore, India. 


Fees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Misivess: Miss EstTHer Cass, 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsrERBROOK Hicks, 
B.Se. Lond. 
A gound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. ; 


M.A. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOGIETY. 


Autumn an Meeting 
Friday, Wovember 6, 1914, 
Essex Hall, W.C. 


Speakers : The President, A. Savage Cooper, 
Esq.; Rev. Dr. Walsh; Rev. R. Travers 
Herford ; and the District Minister, Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson. 

The Special Choir under the leadership of 
Mr. T. F. Wood, organist of Unity Church, 
Islington, will attend. 

Refreshments, 7.30 p.m. Meeting, 8.0. 


RoNALD BARTRAM, Hon. Sec 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Pablisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.3.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received te the contrary by Thursday 
morniag before the date of issue. 

a 
SUNDAY, October 25. 

LONDON, 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Agolian Hall, New Bond since TNE 
JOHN Hunter, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. PiagorT. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAuRIcE &xL1L10TT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, 
D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frurston ; 7, Rev. 
ARTHUR S. Hurn, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, BPallards-lane, 11, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basiz Marri, M.A. 
Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 

Dr. AMHERST D. TYSSEN, D.G.L. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. A. J. Hare; 
6,30, Mr. H, Sarre. - 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LisrEr. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
li and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Iiford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Brees, M.A. . 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Memorial Service for Miss Emily Sharpe, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor Jones; 7, Rev. Dr. 
Tupor JONES. 


Rev. 


Kontish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 
7, Rev. F. HAnxison. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. fF. Mun- 
FORD, B.A. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CoynowzTH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. D. 
Dutta HVANs. 

Mansiford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond ree Church, Ormond - road, 
11.15, De. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South ones League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. Basin VInEY. ; 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
J. LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, ‘Mr. H. Smire ; 
6.30, Mr. R. W. SORENSEN. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 
Rev. S. H. Mettonsz, D.Se., M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
Hoear DAPLyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. 
Wm. Lun, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
T. P. Speppine. : 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert-road, 
Piumstead, 6.30, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 


11.15, 


ASERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 1} 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. M. Wricur, “ Why we are called 
Unitarians.’’ 

Brruinauam, Old Mecsting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

Brrminauam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. N. J. HAWTHORNE 
JONES 

BLacxpuRN, Meeting Room, Sudell- Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rov. F. Hatt. 

Buaoxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytbham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bopsty Suir. 

Bovugngmouts,; Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Brieuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 
Club Rooms, Downing-street, 11.30. 
CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HrrcHoock. 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brora. 

Peay Row, 10.45 and 

Styan, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER, 

Doustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savretu Hicks, M.A. 

Epinspureu, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 
Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

Exuter, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Grr Cross, 11, Rev. F. Hmemina VaucHan ; 
and 6.30. 

Hasttnas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Looxerrr. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hott, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicou Cross, M.A. 

Luicrstar, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epa@ar I. Rter. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 
J. M. ConnELL. 

LiscaRp-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EB. Parry. 

LivERPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

Liverroon, Bootle Free Church, 11] and 6.30, 
Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE, of Hull. 

Livrrroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. S. A. Mrttor, Ph.D. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. R. F: Rartrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opamrs, B.A. 

Marpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHAR- 
SON. 

MancuEstur, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Manonester, Platt Chapél, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. C. EH. REED. 

MAncHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit Frowemr, M.A. 

Mancruster, Upper Brook-street, Free Church 
11 and 6.30, Rev. EH. W. Srany, M.A. 
NEWCASTLH-ON-TYNB, near Free Library, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatt, M.A. 

Nuweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppru. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

Porrsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PorrsmoutTu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bono. 

SoaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosmpH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. Bowrn Evans, M.A. 
SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 1l and 

6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE, B.A. 

Soursampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. H. O’Connor. 

Tonsripgg Wstxs, Dopiny Instirvurs, 

~, 1] and 6.30, Rev. W. F. Turzanp. 

Wust Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roprr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN.. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN Batmrortu, 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Dnitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street 
11 and 7, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. 


. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11] 
and 7, Rev. F.-Sincuarrg, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood- 
road and Fisgard-street, 11, Rev. H.E, B. 
Spricut, M.A. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. 


DEATHS. 


Lunn.—On October 15, Joseph Lunn, of 
Bowdon, near Manchester, aged 70 years. 
Interred at Hale Chapel, October 19. 


Suarpr.—On Saturday, October 17, at 32, 
Highbury -place, N., Emily, eldest daughter 
of the late Samuel Sharpe, in her 87th year. 


Situations 


VACANT. AND WANTED. 


ae 


eee: -DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 
and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.— Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


Ae NURSH-ATTENDANT to invalid 

Lady or Gentleman, or as Housekeeper. 
Experienced; references. aE: INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W:C. 


TANTED immediately,a responsible, 
active person (not under 35) for entire 
work of small house in country. Two Ladies. 
Simple living, early hours, good wages.—P., 
Pilgroves, Brasted, Kent. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 


Rev. StrorpForD A. BROOKE. 
Immortal Life. Turopore PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. . Apply by letter to— 


Migs F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Che Fnquirer, 


‘SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the syd — 8. d. 
PER QUARTER... cee § 
Per Havr-Yerar... =, we On | 
Per YEAR .. Sc Se Berard “ws 


One Shilling per year witha will be charged if eredit is taken. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tue INQUIRER Publishi 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endoxsed 
os Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
£8. 4. 

PER PAGE a ae Pan 60 ORO 
HaAur Pace Se. as eee ea} 
Prr CoLuMNn ae see hee. ae OLEO 
Ince In CoLtumMN aye 0 38 6 
Front Page—IncuH IN Goumn 0.46 


PREPAID RATES. 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. perword. Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d.- Three insertions for 
the price of two, 


All communications and paymenis in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve velock an THURSDAY te appear 
the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue long despatch from Sir John 
French which was published on Monday 
is a justification of the meagreness of the 
official news from France during the last 
few weeks. It is a quiet and impressive 
record of detail. There is not a great deal 
to show for each day. But when all the 
days are put together we see that a really 
great task has been accomplished with 
the patience, the courage and the resource 
which are the marks of the highest military 
genius. Sir John French uses the soldier’s 
proverbial economy in words, but he has 
contrived with a few strokes to give us 
a vivid picture of our army in being. 
This despatch will increase our high admir- 
ation for our own troops and those of our 
Allies. It will also have a very healthy 
influence upon the country’s nerves. 


* * * 


Tue following message from Mr. Asquith 


appeared in L’Indépendance Belge on, 


Wednesday :— 


I cordially welcome the appearance 
of L’Indépendance Belge in this country, 
and trust that the brave task which is 
being undertaken will be successful. 


I feel confident that before long L’In-| 


dépendance Belge will again be issued 
in Brussels, and our friends and Allies, 
the valiant Belgian people, will once 
more be restored to their own country 
in full enjoyment of that freedom for 
which they have made such splendid 
and terrible sacrifices. 


The gallant deeds of the undefeated 
Belgian army this week give force to 
Mr. Asquith’s words.. Punch is happily 
‘inspired {n its cartoon of King Albert 


and the Kaiser with the legend : —The 
Kaiser: ‘‘So you see—you’ve lost every- 
thing.”’ The King of the Belgians : ‘“‘ Not 


my Soul.” ek : 


A NEWSPAPER in exile is something of 
a novelty, but all lovers of freedom will 
acclaim the spirit of L’Indépendance Belge 
in refusing to bow to the will of the in- 
vader. It is a newspaper of long and 
honourable traditions. Founded in 1830 
it assumed its present title when Belgium 
was made an independent State. In 
1870 it was the only newspaper published 
in the French language which gave full 
accounts of the progress of the war. Its 
staff is now in London, and with the issue 
of a daily edition will form an important 
centre of Belgian industry in our midst. 
Its contributors will include Catholics, 
Liberals, and Socialists, and several well- 
known Belgian men of letters, all united 
in a common devotion to the honour and 
freedom of their country. 


* * % 


Important steps were taken on Wed- 
nesday for the honourable detention of 
German and Austrian aliens in our midst. 
The police measures which were adopted 
at the beginning of August have not 
succeeded in allaying public anxiety, and 
probably the authorities have information 
which has made more drastic action 
necessary. As we have explained else- 
where, we think that we are bound at the 
present time to do what we can to remove 
every reasonable cause of provocation even 
at the cost of grave personal inconvenience. 
But the new policy is not to be set downas 
a triumph for the panic-monger. The 
Prime Minister, with his massive common- 
sense, is not the man to neglect measures 
of public safety until he is prodded into 
activity by the newspapers, We are 


imprisonment has become necessary, but 
there is no shamefulness in it. It is 
simply a matter of precaution, and when 
the war is over we must be careful that 
no stigma is attached to persons who are 
worthy of the hospitality of our country, 
because for the moment we have had to 
treat them with rigour. 


A Revter telegram from Petrograd 
on Tuesday made the significant announce- 
ment that the Russian Christian Temper- 
ance Society, which aims at the complete 
suppression of alcoholism, recently ad- 
dressed to the Tsar a request to forbid 
the sale of spirituous liquors in Russia. 
His Majesty, im reply, sent a telegram of 
thanks to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
the president of the society, saying, “I 
have decided to prohibit for ever in Russia 
the Government sale of alcohol.” The 
sale of spirits is a Government monopoly 
in Russia, and when war was declared all 
the spirit shops were closed. The results 
exceeded the expectations of the most 
radent temperance advocates. There was 
an instantaneous decrease in crime, and 
the dissatisfaction among the spirit con- 
sumers quickly died out. The estimated 
revenue from the sale of spirits this year 
was over £93,000,000. 


* * * 


Tuts splendid act of Russian patriotism 
is an example to the world, and nowhere 
is the example more needed than in the 
British Isles. It will be impossible: in 
future to say that temperance legislation is 
too expensive, because we depend upon 
the prosperity of the trade in alcohol for a 
large part of our revenue. What Russia 
has done, we can do. A breach has been 


deeply sorry that anything resembling] made in the barbed wire entanglements 
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which surround our most dangerous mono- 
poly. Before the war is over much 
severer measures will have to be taken 
against the menace of the public house. 
Respectable citizens have been terribly 
apathetic hitherto in face of the physical and 
moral wreckage which we do so little to 
avert. At a time when we submit quite 
cheerfully to being regulated for the 
common good, the drink traffic ought to 
be properly controlled. The war which 
will bring financial stress to many ferms 
of industry is likely to be its opportunity 
for booming trade. This is an offence 
against the elementary decencies of life 
and a source of public danger. Russia 
has shown us a better way. 


ok *% %* 


We know that many people, taking 
refuge in abstract arguments, are inclined 
to doubt the efficacy of severe measures of 
restriction. ‘That, however, is not the 
verdict of experience. In an important 
communication by Professor Milyoukovy, 
the leader of the Russian Liberals, which 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian on 
Wednesday, there is impressive evidence 
of the effect of the whole country becom- 
ing ‘‘ dry” at the beginning of the war. 

“The immediate result has been 
shown by an unprecedented decrease in 
the criminal returns and by an uncon- 
testable growth in the productivity of 
labour. The spirit of moral sobriety, 
as 1t were, is also revealed in the way 
in which the news about the war is 
received in Russia. No exultation, no 
wantonness, no display of colours on 
the news of victories; no despair and 
no desire to stop fighting at the news 
of occasional defeats. The people know 
how to appreciate fully the strength of 
the enemy, and they are sure of the 
final victory.” 


*k * * 


THE article by Professor Milyoukoy is 
not less important for the glimpse which it 
affords into the aims and desires which 
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opens up a most fascinating vista of 
political speculation. It would mean the 
liberation of Germany from the dominating 
caste of the Hohenzollerns, and of Europe 
from a perpetual menace to its peace. 


* * * 


In regard to the outlook for. inter- 
national relationships and the peaceful 
interests of civilisation after the war, 
Professor Milyoukov is distinctly hopeful. 


“I do not belong to the pessimists 
who assert that this war has brought 
with it the downfall of international 
law. On the contrary, I consider it 
‘to be an assertion of the sanctity of 
international obligations and a most 
severe rebuke for those who thought 
them to be nothing but insignificant 
“scraps of paper.’ To my mind we 
are now on the way to a realisation of 
the great. problems of pacifism, and the 
war has brought us much nearer to 
the goal than we had ever been. The 
third Hague Conference will meet, and 

it will have most important work to 
achieve. The limitation of armaments, 
the conclusion of a general and obli- 
gatory arbitration treaty, the final 
assertion of the inviolability of life 
and of private property, the rights of 
neutral States, and, before all, a strong 
and efficacious sanction to be applied 
in future by a legally organised Europe 
to the attempted violations of inter- 
national law—all these will be power- 
fully promoted by this war. But for 
this there would be no justification for 
the strong desire generally felt and uni- 
versally acknowledged, in Russia as 
well as in England, to carry the war 
through to its bitter end.” 


In writing in this way Professor Milyou- 
kov informs us that he is expressing 
something more than the opinion of his 
political friends. “I firmly believe that 
this is also what may be called the ‘ national 
standpoint’ in Russia.” His article is 
another step in our gradual emancipation 
from the bad habit of mistaking the 
baneful influence of Prussia upon the 
Russian oligarchy for the soul of the 
people. ; 


* * * 


animate progressive minds in Russia. |. 


There is, he says, a strong loyalty to the 
idea that Prussian hegemony must be 
definitely broken, but there is no desire 
for ‘a clean sweep of Germans.” Nation- 
ality must be the basis of settlement, and 
if this means the adhesion of Prussian 
provinces to Poland, Germany might 
be compensated for these losses with the 
German provinces of Austria. “‘ The chief 
objection against this solution,” he says, 
“is known to be that of Bismarck—the 


Austrian Germans, being Catholics, do 


not much like Prussia, and sympathise 
rather with Southern Germany. They 
may overthrow the Prussian majority in 
the Bundesrat, and thus by way of 
internal evolution put an end to the 
Prugsian hegemony,” This suggestion 


SriLu another manifesto—this time from 
men of science and learning. It is like 
its predecessors, a reasoned statement 
of the English case in reply to the German 
professors. Well, if the theologians are 
to make their protest, it if well that others 


/should do so too. After all, the theologian 


represents a very small fragment of the 
intellectual life either of England or Ger- 
many. If the voice of the universities 
is to make itself heard, it is the historians, 
the jurists, and the scientific men who 
ought to speak. But really there is 
nothing more to be said, and we doubt 
whether a ding-dong battle of mani- 


festoes serves any good cause except as 


an outlet for the feelings of those who 
append their names In any case any 
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moral effect it may have is likely to be 
strictly confined to home consumption. 
The use which the German Press Bureau 
has made -of obedient professors has only 
caused the world to smile to itself and | 
wonder why it is supposed to be so 


credulous. 
* * 


We are confirmed in this view by reading = 
the following passage from a recentarticle = 
by Professor Bang, of Copenhagen, dealing as 
with the appeal of German theologians 
‘* to the Evangelical Christians abroad.’’ 
He tells them, not without a touch of 
scorn, that the Danes read both sides of the 
case, and take the liberty of forming 
their own judgment. 


“They need to be told the truth when 
they show so much surprise that the 
world does not love them so much as 
they think they deserve. It is a fact | 
(compare, for example, General Botha’s © a 
recent speech) that throughout the S 
‘world there is positive terror of coming ‘ 
under German dominion or German 
influence. What is the reason? We 
know well enough from dearly-bought 
experience. But is it not remarkable 
that the Germans never seem to ask 
themselves this question? If they did ; 
so they might arrive at a better com- 
prehension of the situation, and then 
they would certainly compose their 
appeals in a different strain or dispense 
with them altogether. The present 
appeal at any rate has entirely failed 
‘to make any impression,” 


% * * 


APPARENTLY the Blue Cross is to 
become the protective symbol of sufiering 
animals just as the Red Cross is sacred to 
wounded humanity. It is announced that _ 
base hospitals for wounded horses have — 
been established in France with. the 
cordial approval of the French and English 
authorities. This is a step which will 
appeal strongly to humanitarian feeling in 
all civilised countries, and not least in 
military circles. There is a feeling of close 
companionship between the trooper and 
his horse. The horse carries the man into 
battle, and it is a true partnership in 
courage. The sentiment is a very old 
one—was it not written long ago, ‘‘ He 
paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear, and is not. 
affirighted ; neither turneth he back from . 
the sword. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.’* But it is only in recent times 
that these provident thoughts of mercy 
have entered into our affection for the 
mettlesome steed. May we commend the 
beautiful prayer of St. Basil, which we 
print this week, as suitable for use in 
church for all animals who suffer in time 
of war, 


1 


~ we have set our hands. 
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WORTHY OF OUR 
COUNTRY. 


aK 


Every week as it passes brings with it 
a fresh crop of problems for those of us 
who are not in the fighting line, and they 
are problems which have to be faced not 
as matters for discussion but with a strong 
It is 
the day of a wise opportunism, using the 
word in the sense of readiness for prompt 
and effective action, and the instinct 
which seizes upon the human factors 
which are operative at the moment. 
Moreover all our problems cohere, they are 
all part of the one problem of a final vic- 
tory for the best things, and any slackness 
of fibre or unworthiness of temper or un- 
practical pedantry must react as a chilling 
and depressing influence upon our 
enthusiasm for the hard task to which 


sense of their practical urgency. 


For instance, the 
one thing to do for Belgium is to open 
our hearts and our purses to her refugees. 
We cannot hesitate, because repatri- 
ation when the war is over will be very 
difficult, and while it lasts new and 
disturbing factors may be introduced into 
our own labour market. If we did we 
should simply be sacrificing open-handed 
generosity to calculating prudence, at a 
time when generosity is the one thing 
that can heal and unite and keep our own 
feeling fine and true. 

It is in this temper of wise opportunism 
that we must try to face another problem 
which threatens to create serious trouble 
for the community. During the past week 
news has reached us from different quarters 
of a rising tide of popular hostility to the 
Germans who are still resident in our 
midst. In every large town there is a 
hooligan element spoiling for a row. 
There is also a section of quiet and respect- 
able citizens, which is easily inflamed 
and runs quickly to violence as an outlet 
for pent-up feelings of excitement or 
hostility. In some places -these two ele- 
ments have joined hands, and there have 
been serious outbreaks of mob-violence. 
What can be done to check it, apart from 
the police measures of repression, which 
may only succeed in driving it momen- 
tarily underground to break out in a more 
menacing form later on ? 
has two sides to it. 


The problem 
There is the provoca- 
tion, which turns the law-abiding: citizen 
into a rioter; and there is the spiritual 
temper, which is unequal. to the strain 
which is put upon it. We shall accord- 


ingly do something to reduce the danger if 
we remove some of the causes of provoca- 
tion, and at the same time fortify the soul 
with virtue and self-control. 


One part of 


the task may be called administrative, 


and the other religious, but every severe 
crisis reveals the. need of close harmony 
and understanding between these two 
aspects of practical wisdom. It is not 
enough to say love your enemies, while 
no effort is made to avoid the occasions 
of offence. And, equally, it is not enough 
to remove hindrances out of the way 
unless the public conscience is trained to 
deal with those which remain with just 
judgment and generous feeling, and a 
constant reference to Christian standards 
of love and duty. 

On the side of provocation we cannot 
absolve a section of the daily press from 
serious responsibility. If the men who 
control certain newspapers are animated 
by patriotic feeling, and we do not wish 
to impugn their motives, they have 
blundered badly in the tone and temper 
of their anti-alien campaign. Presumably, 
they believe that they cannot get the 
things done, which they think are essential 
for the public safety, unless they use the 
weapons of panic or political detraction. 
But they only succeed in arousing an 
ugly temper, which adds enormously to 
the difficulties of those who are responsible 
for good government. At a time when the 
whole atmosphere is electric with excite- 
ment newspapers which themselves grow 
hysterical with spy-fever may easily incur 
a heavy debt of complicity in riot and 
popular violence. 

But we are far from thinking that anti- 
German feeling is chiefly the product of 
this kind of journalism.’ That would be 
entirely to misconceive the human factors 
of the situation, . The mass of our people 
have been deeply outraged by the German 
crimes against Belgium. There is a great 
deal of indignation abroad, hot in temper 
and rough in speech, unqualified by any 
knowledge of other lands, unable to make 
the distinctions which are natural to 
minds trained in international sympathy. 
The German spy system, so wide in its 
its 
methods, has also created a mood of dark 
suspicion in the mind of the public, which 
it is impossible to denounce as wholly 
wrong or unreasonable. It is. the honour- 
able understandings of daily life which 
have received a 


ramifications, so unscrupulous in 


mortal wound. Hos- 
pitality has been abused by cunning and 
deceit. We have been betrayed by people 
whom we esteemed our friends. It is a 


horrible thing that people of German 


ree 


birth, who are quite incapable of meanness — a . 
or trickery of any kind, should be involved ie 


in this cloud: of suspicion. But how at 


the present moment is it to be avoided ? 


If honourable and kind men and women 
tell us that they would shrink from taking 
a German guest into their homes, we are 
bound to regard the feeling as natural 
even though we ourselves may not share : 
it. 
German subjects were not repatriated at 
the outbreak of the war. It would have 
removed a cause of provocation, which is 
bound to grow more acute as the days go 
by. Anglo-German relations both of 
private friendship and public esteem are 


future, if we relieve them of all needless 
strain during the progress of the war. 
Even now we think that the soundest 
advice to German subjects still resident 
among us would be to go back to their: 
own country. We say this not from any_ 
feeling of hatred or dislike—we know that 
many of them are worthy of all admiration 
—but because we desire to make self- 
control and good temper easier for ordinary 


and yet.is easily provoked. 
But suppose the grounds of provocation 
should remain exactly as they are, Christian 


| people ought to be the last to find easy 


excuses either for themselves or the public. 
Religion must throw all its strength upon 
the side of generous feeling and _ self- 
control. It must never relinquish its aim 
of peace-making when men are sharply 
divided in feeling and opinion. How can 
it do this most effectively at the present 
moment ? Not, we venture to think, by 
any fervent outpouring of cosmopolitan 
sentiment, if for no other reason because 
few people will stay to listen to it. The 
idealism which has captured men’s hearts 
is an intensely practical love of their own 
country. They 


want to be worthy of their country and 


To that we can appeal. 
its cause. Religion’ can teach them in 
what this worthiness consists, and in 
solemn warning how easily it may be 
profaned, Riotous behaviour, the lust of 
cruelty and revenge, enervating bitterness 
of mind, the hatred which grows reckless 
of justice and truthfulness, acts of dis- 
loyalty to universal charity, all these are 
they our 
country’s fair name and defile the bright 
image which we treasure in our hearts. 


unpatriotic, because stain 


Along these lines religion may find a new 
entrance into lives which have long been 
indifferent to its influence. If it has the 


likely to be much more cordial in the 


human nature, which wants to do right, — 


For these reasons we regret that all a 
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practical wisdom to fix its whole force and | our- time, O Lord.—From Thos. Fuller’ s 


attention upon the affections which are 
brightest and purest at the moment, it 
may turn even our base temptations to 
glorious use. When we have learned to 
behave ourselves worthily of our country, 
proper respect for our enemies and many 
other difficult things will be added unto us. 


Good Thoughts for Evil 
Times. 
i 


THE storm which is now raised shall 
quickly be appeased, and inward grief be 
sweetened by a return of grace. 

I yet live, saith the Lord, and am ready 


to help thee, and to give thee greater | 


comfort than before, if thou put thy trust 
in me, and call devoutly upon me. 


Let not, therefore, thy heart be troubled, | 


neither let it fear. When thou thinkest 
thyself farthest off from me, oftentimes I 
am nearest thee. Thou must not judge 
according to present feeling, nor so take 
any grief, or give thyself over to it, from 
whencesoever it cometh, as though all hope 
of escape were taken away. Think not 
thyself wholly left, although for a time I 
have sent thee some tribulation, or even 
withdrawn thy desired comfort, for this 
is the way to the kingdom of heaven, 

It shall be said in that day, Le, this is 
our God; we have waited for him, and he 
will save us; this is the Lord; we have 
waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice 
in his salvation.—From “‘ Christ the Con- 
soler,” by Ellice Hopkins. 


Lorp, when young I have almost 
quarrelled with that petition, 
peace in our time, O Lord ’’; needless 
to wish for light at noon-day; for then 
peace was so plentiful, no fear of famine, 
but suspicion of a surfeit thereof. And 


yet how many good comments was this 


- prayer then capable of ! 
is, continue and preserve it; give peace, 
that is, give us hearts worthy of it, and 
thankful for it. In our time, that is, all 
our time: for there is more besides a 
fair morning required to make a fair day. 
Now I see the mother had more wisdom 
than her son. The Church knew, better 
than I, how to pray. Now I am better 
informed of the necessity of that petition. 
Yea, with the daughters of the horseleech, 
I have need to cry, Give, give—peace in 


Give peace, that 


** Give 


«Good Thoughts in Bad Times ’’ (1645). 


Lorp, since these woeful wars began, 
one, formerly mine intimate acquaint- 
ance, is now turned a stranger, yea, an 
enemy. Teach me how to behave myself 
towards him. Must the new foe quite 
jostle out the old friend? May I not 
with him continue some commerce of 
kindness ? Though the amity be broken 
on his side, may I not preserve my counter- 
part entire? Yet how can I be kind to 
him without being cruel to myself and 
O guide my shaking hand 
to draw so small a line straight ; or rather: 


thy cause ? 


because -I know not how to carry myself 
towards him in this controversy, even be 
pleased to take away the subject of the 
question, and speedily to reconcile these 
unnatural differences.—Ibid. 


WHEN wilt Thou save the people ? 

Oh, God of mercy, when ? 

Not kings and lords, but nations ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they ; 
Let them not pass like weeds away— 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people ! 
Shall crime bring crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong ? 
Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That man shall toil for wrong ? 
** No,’’ say Thy mountains; ‘ No,” 
Thy skies ; 
“* Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs.’’ 
God save the people ! 
When wilt Thou save the people ? 
Oh, God of mercy, when ? 
The people, Lord, the people ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men ! 
God save the people! Thine they are, 
Thy children, as Thine angels fair— 
From vice, oppression, and despair, 

God. save the people ! 
EBENEZER ELLio7T. 


A Prayer by Dr. Thomas Arnold. 

() GRACIOUS Father, keep me through 

_thy Holy Spirit; keep my heart soft 
and tender now in health and amidst the 
bustle of the world; keep the thought of 
thyself present to me as my Father in 
Jesus Christ; and keep alive in me a 
spirit of love and meekness to all men, 
that I may be at once gentle and active 
and firm. O strengthen me to bear pain, 
or sickness, or danger, or whatever thou 
shalt be pleased to lay upon me, as 


Christ’s soldier and servant; and let my 


faith overcome the world daily. Perfect 
and bless the work of thy spirit in the 
hearts of all thy people, and may thy 
kingdom come, and thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven. I pray for this, 
and for all that thou seest me to need, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. - Amen. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN LITURGY OF ST. BASIL. 
Bishop of Czsarea, A.D. 370. 5 

ND for those also, O Lord, the humble 

beasts, who, with us, bear the burden 

and heat of the day, and offer their guile- 

less lives for the well-being of their coun- 

tries, we entreat Thy great tenderness 

of heart, for Thou hast promised to save 

both man and beast, and great is Thy 

loving-kindness, O Master, Saviour of the 
world. 


GETTING AND SPENDING. 


Ar times of national calamity like the 
present it is, of course, useless to try and 
arouse interest in abstract economic 
theories. There is a natural disin- 
clination to discuss anything except the 
appalling fact that we are fighting for 
our very existence. But we shall soon be 
compelled to recognise that our future wel- 
fare is threatened by forces quite as: menac- 
ing as the German Army, and even when 
militarism is swept out of EHurope—as 
it will not be, we fear, with the speed 
that some anticipate—we shall not be an - 
essentially free people so long as we are 
under the influence of false social ideals, 
which, together with an inordinate love 
of pleasure, have gone far to destroy us 
already. Thousands of individuals are 
suffering at the present time for our de- 
votion to these things; and the irony of 
the situation lies in the fact that, seized, 
if only temporarily, with a sane instinct 
for economy and simplicity of life, we are 
face to face with the unemployment and 
poverty of those who have ministered to 
our largely artificial needs, and in whose 
interests we are being adjured to go on 
spending freely “as usual.” 

It is all very pitiable, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that no final 
remedy for the evil we have created will 
be found in checking a commendable 
desire to spend less on things that cannot 
be classed as necessities, or holding up 
to opprobrium those who abstain from 
extravagant pleasures on the ground that 
they are hoarding while others starve. 
We shall not save the nation by making a 
virtue of habits of self-indulgence which are 
never very praiseworthy, and seem posi- 
tively indecent now in view of the terrible 
tragedy that is being enacted in the theatre 
of war. To be compelled, indeed, at such 
a time to buy gold purses, costly 
gowns, diamond ornaments, or luxurious 
motor-cars would, we should think, be a 
weariness of the flesh even to those who have 
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been in the habit of spending their time 
very largely in making such purchases ; 
and it is the same with other things. 
At the first touch of stark reality our pas- 
sion for musical comedy, fancy-dress balls 
“in aid of charity,” smart dinner-parties 
and tango teas ceased to exist, and to urge 
people to go on amusing themselves in 
the senseless and expensive fashion which 
was the regular thing only a short time 
ago is to force them back into a slavery 
from which many have secretly been 
longing to be set free, even while they 
appeared to be enduring it resignedly. 
At last the fact that simplicity of life and 
sincerity of purpose is the only true 
liberation is becoming patent to thousands 
who have never before been anything 
more than mere puppets of fashion, and 
this is all to the good, though the way 
of escape is, unhappily, impeded by the 
necessity of stopping to fill the hungry 
mouths of those whose existence our return 
to sanity imperils. 

As things are, we must do the best we 
can for our fellow-men in the difficult 
position which our capricious desires and 
our chaotic methods of social management 
have created, and it will be for the serious 
thinkers and reformers to help us to evolve 
a better order when the awful cloud that 
hangs over us now has lifted. From this 
time of sore trial and testing we must 
surely emerge full of a dogged determina- 
tion to end both war and destitution. 
But will the glib journalists so badly in 
need of “‘ copy” please refrain from lectur- 
ing us if, for a time at least, we do not pour 
out money like water on things we do 
not need and are really better without. 
We cannot be driven to squander our 
incomes indiscriminately under the sole 
direction of the desire to keep people 
in employment, no matter what their 
employment may be, especially when we 
want what we can spare to give to funds 
which are designed to help the community 
as a whole. If we are, we shall find 
ourselves moving in a vicious-circle, and 
the satisfaction of temporarily staving 
off a day of adversity which is bound to 
come for many, do what we may, will be 
more than balanced by the demoralisation 
resulting from continuing to occupy our- 
selves with inanities when we are stirred 
by the call to a less selfish way of living. 
JTeetotalers know that publicans have to 
live like other folk, yet they pursue an 
aim which, if realised, must reduce his 
profits sadly, for in the war against evil, 
as in every other war, individuals have 
to be sacrificed for the good of the whole 
till we learn how to make provision for 
those whose labours become unnecessary 
as we rise to the level of higher ideals. 
The whole question of expenditure must, 
indeed, be left to our private judgment, 
whatever mistakes we may make, for 
no one can finally decide but ourselves 
which industries we shall support most 
whole-heartedly at a given moment. . But 
it becomes clear that the problem of 
productive and unproductive labour is one 
which we have not yet clearly thought out, 
and it may be that, as a result of the 
sobering of the English mind, we shall 
realise our responsibility in this matter 
more acutely, and firmly resolve that, 
in future, things shall not be left so 
much to what we airily call “ chance.” 


obviously with these. 


PIONEERS IN TIME OF 
REACTION. 


Or the many excellent contributions 
towards a Home University Library, one 
by Mr. H. N. Brailsford on ‘‘ Shelley, 
Godwin and their Circle ’’ (Williams & 


Norgate, 1s.) is surely among the best. |, 


It is a rare delight to find history, criti- 
cism, and the saner ethics of reform so 
happily blended as here. The history 
of the reaction in England, following on 
the terrors of revolution in France, at 
the close of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century, as it is reflected 
in the life and writings of those who 
opposed that reaction, is sketched in 
these pages with extraordinary vividness. 


/The spirit of repression, which fear of 


anarchy and the thunders of Burke’s 
eloquence made rampant in the land, is 
criticised and judged in language as just 
as it is strong; and the works of those 
who rebelled against it, and published 
their arguments and appeals in behalf 
of liberty, are discussed with a like fair- 
ness, albeit the writer’s sympathies are 
Thomas Paine, 
William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and others live again, as Mr. Brailsford 
depicts them in their battle against 
hopeless odds, and summarises the ideas 
and theories which made their books 
famous, and, in some cases, dangerous to 
the dark and stolid conservatism of the 
time. It should be very wholesome reading 
both for the stubborn reactionaries and 
the too impatient revolutionaries of to-day, 

Indeed, this little volume is a striking 
contribution to our knowledge of human 
nature in relation to reforms which make 
for real progress in social well-being ; 
we see how sluggishness of response to 
fresh or unconventional ideas, unreadiness 
for change, indifference to the just claims 
of the oppressed, and the fear of giving 
power to the people, which haunts the 
minds of those who hold them in check by 
oppressive laws, all combine to hinder 
every movement of social and political 
emancipation. We see, too, the weak- 
ness and insufficiency of the pioneers 
themselves, so that even grave and power- 
ful thinkers such as Godwin fail in their 
effort to clear away obstructions and 
lead the way by their own example to 
the wiser, happier life. We rise from the 
reading of these chapters with the feeling 
that it is not any one class, however 
privileged and reactionary, that alone, 
or chiefly, makes the advance of truth 
and justice so slow; it is human nature 
itself. And there is the inevitableness 
and the tragedy of it. Yet, also, looking 
back over three or four generations, to 
the times of which Mr. Brailsford writes, 
great hopes arise as we see how surely, 
if painfully and heavily, the sluggish 
creature does move. The advance has 
been great and the pace during the last 


dust. 


half-century has certainly quickened, and _ 
many a social crime been trampled in the 


The years are slow; the vision tarrieth 


long, 
And far the end may be ; 3 
et, one by one, the friends of ancient 
wrong 
Go out, and leave earth free. 


The concluding chapter, on Shelley, is 
ull of interest, and is written with fine 
appreciation of the poet’s impassioned 
ardour for the deliverance of men from 
every form of tyranny, and of the amazing 
lyric, and sometimes dramatic, power 
with which that ardour finds expression 


|in his poetry. But we may be permitted 


to doubt whether Shelley was, intellectu- 
ally, so much in bondage as a disciple of 
Godwin, or so lacking in originality of 
thought as Mr. Brailsford submits. The 
daring of Shelley, in his greatest flights 
of song, is that of one who has seen, with 


his own eyes, a vision of human liberty ~ 


and human excellence for which it was 
worth while to live and sing and suffer, 
even in those blank days of repression 
and stagnation and political despair. 


As an illustration of Mr. Brailford’s 
precision and clearness of style, and-his 
power of summing up in a few sentences 
the reforms for which the born thinkers 
of that time stood, let the following from 
the chapter on Mary Wollstonecraft be 
quoted here. Of her book he says :— 


‘“Tt has nothing of the learning, 
the formidable argumentative com- 
pulsion of Godwin’s writing. 
sold to-day in cheap editions, while 
Godwin survives only on the dustier 
shelves of old libraries. Its passion 
and sincerity have kept it alive. It is 
the cry of an experience too real, too 
authentic, to allow of any meandering 
down the by-ways of fanciful specula- 
tion. He said, with solitary voice, the 
thing which the-main army of thinking 
women are saying to-day. ... There 
is in it no trace of the dogmatic indi- 
vidualism that distorts the specula- 
‘tions of Godwin and clogs the more 
practical speculations of Paine... . It 
demands in words which anticipate 
Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House,’ that a woman 
shall be herself and live her own life. 
But ‘ her own life’ was, for Mary 
Wollstonecraft, a social life. The ideal 
is the perfect companionship of men 
and women, and the preparation of 
men and women, by an equal practice 
of modesty and chastity, and-an equal 
advance in education, to be the parents 
of their children. . . . The education 
which she demanded was the co-educa- 
tion of men and women in common 
schools. She attacked the dual standard 


But it is | 


of sexual morality with a brave plainness. 


of speech. She demanded the opening 
of suitable trades and professions to 
women. She exposed the whole system 
which compels women to ‘live’ by 
their charm. But a less destructive 
reformer never set out to overthrow 
conventions. For her the duty always 
underlies the right, and the develop- 
ment of the self-reliant individual is a 
preparation for the life of fellowship.’’ 
W. J. I, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Sir,—Sir Roland K. Wilson’s apt use 
of the “ F.C.G.” cartoon gives me the 
opportunity of saying that I do not con- 
template compulsory military service with 
equanimity, but making use of his illus- 
tration, I feel we are in the position of 
““Brer Rabbit.” We shall have to accept 
the ordeal whether we hke it or not. 
Either the Germans or the English will 
drill us. The adoption of the latter will 
prevent the former. We must avoid the 
temptation of discussing the Irish or any 
other section under the figure of round 
men and square holes. Let it suffice to 
say that harmony of aim would go far 
towards inducing comradeship. A patriot 
will not pose as a superior person. In a 
life and death struggle “there is no last 
' nor first,” in the Browning sense, of course. 
Sir Roland regards my use of the adjective 
‘national’? quantitatively as an “ entire 
novelty.” Let me shelter behind Lord 
Erroll where he says, “ No army can be 
national unless all the manhood of the 
nation. is represented in its ranks” (Nine- 
teenth Century, April, 1907). 


In reply to Mr. Henry Ost’s kind letter, 
one knows that under our constitution 
Lord Kitchener could not fill the rédle 
of dictator in the old Roman sense, What 
happens is that parliamentary forms are 
observed, while the experts get their way. 
‘here is nothing else for it in times of 
crisis. Mr. Ost and Mr. F.G. Jackson still 


adhere to a view which I only recently, 


abandoned, viz, for defensive purposes 
we need a big navy and only a little army. 
Do they think Lord Kitchener wrong in 
creating a new army of a million men ? 


Something more than keeping our word 


with France and Belgium is involved. 
The economic side of the question pro- 
vides ground for speculations of an in- 
tensely interesting kind. I agree that 
mobilisation would cause less derangement 


In an agricultural than in a manufacturing | 


country. But after all it is merely a 
matter of organisation. We recently na- 
tionalised the railways and took over 
the sugar industry. The suggestion is 
now being made that the Government 
should take over the surplus stocks of raw 
cotton, so as to allow the normal working 
of the law of supply and demand. Mr. 
Ost will acknowledge that though our 
expeditionary force was comparatively 
small, great masses of men have been with- 
drawn from trade without endangering 
our supply of necessaries. Starvation will 
never visit Hngland because of a general 
mobilisation. While we retain command 
of the sea we shall obtain food. This, 
of course, is.at the root of the “ balance of 
power.” Mr. Ost ought to tell us when 
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from the wide view point of the general 
European situation. As long ago as 
1717 an English envoy could represent 
Lord Stanhope’s policy as being based 
on the principle of a balance of forces. 
~To Mr. Jackson I would say, “ Face 
the facts!*? Our new army is composed 
of splendid material, but itis not altogether 
voluntary. And it is being recruited 
after the outbreak of war. We wanted it 
earlier. Sir Roland K. Wilson would have 
secured a good number of men by offering 
higher rates of pay, but Mr. Jackson 
would have prevented him on the ground 
that he wanted the money for Old Age 
Pensions and sickness insurance benefits. 
I know the value of these things, but 
even social reform is thin broth when a 
robber chief is at the gate. Mr. Jackson 
touches upon the subject of military 
training in schools. I wish he would 
follow this up. It was partly what I 
had in mind when hinting at an extension 
of scouting. My experience in connection 
with school care work convinces me that 
military training with its concomitants, 
adequate food and clothing, would revolu- 
tionise young England. Scouting can be 
made more military than Mr. Jackson 
seems to think. As the proud possessor 
of a Scoutmaster’s warrant I know both 
sides of the shield. One side shows a 
staff, the other a rifle. Let him quote the 
latest utterances of the Chief Scout! 
Switzerland, too, is dismissed with slight 
treatment. In the matter of shooting, 
the’ modern Swiss compares with our 
medieval yeoman, the difference being 
in the weapon. Touching New Zealand, 
bitter complaints were raised in some 
quarters against the new system, but quite 
recently ex-Principal Adeney sent word 
home from New Zealand that the 
churches thére were in sympathy with 
compulsory military training. It had 
proved a blessing to the community. 
Mr. Jackson’s man in the street was largely 
right. I don’t think he had forgotten that 
Lord Roberts’ proposals were for home 
defence. The New Zealand army is for 
home defence, but the colony has been 
able to despatch an expeditionary force 
of 8,000. This confirms the view of the 
man in the street, and also confutes Sir 
Ian Hamilton where he says that under 
compulsory service adequate oversea forces 
cannot be obtained. Just as unemploy- 
ment or the fear of unemployment is 
driving many men into the army, so the 
possession of things counted good is 
keeping some back, Taking liberties with 
Psalm Ixviil. 12, one is tempted to say : 
‘“‘ He that tarrieth at home divideth the 
spoil.” Universal service would do some- 
thing to obviate that.—Yours, &c., 


4 WALTER SHORT. 


Bootle Free Church, Liverpool, 
October 20, 1914. 


———_>—_-_— 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS OUR 
ENEMIES. 


Sir,—I am sure that a great many 
of your readers will have experienced a 


Knglish military policy and English foreign | feeling of real gratitude for the very 


policy ceased to consider home defence 


inspirmg article’ printed in to-day’s In- 
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QUIRER under the title ‘‘ Our attitude 
towards our enemies.’’ The question as 
to “love” or “hate” therein discussed 
is assuredly one involving the considera- 
tion of fundamental religious principles, 
and ought, as the writer of the article. 
most truly says, to offer “a rallying 
ground for the forces of Christianity ”’ at 
the present critical moment. It would 
hardly be possible to express more clearly 
and tersely the alternative with which 
we are now faced in Europe, than by 
describing it as an alternative between 
Purgatory and Hell. The immediate task 
of England and her Allies is the crushing 
(no mere checking, be it understood) of 
Prussian militarism; but, whatever the 
success of our armies, unless the great 
Christian principle of healing, redemptive 
love can be recognised as dominating the 
final adjustment which such success may 
enable us to make, there will be neither 
that new and better Germany nor that 
permanently-established European Peace, 
for which so many of us hope and pray. 
It has more than once been pointed out 
that the brave men who are actually 
engaged at the front show little or none 
of that uncontrolled hatred towards the 
enemy to which drawing-room patriots (?) 
frequently give expression.— Yours, &c., 


: JONATHAN NIELD. 
Malvern, October 17, 1914. 


THE NEUTRAL POWERS AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Srr,—The Conventions unanimously 
agreed to by Germany and 43 other 
nations at The Hague Conference of 1907 
included the following provisions: ‘‘ The 
territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. 
Belligerents are forbidden to move troops 
or convoys, whether munitions of war or 
supplies across the territory of a neutral 
Power.’’ These Conventions solemnly 
made by the German Government with the 
civilised nations of the whole world have 
within seven years been utterly disregarded 
by that Government. It has invaded the 
territories of two Neutral Powers, mutually 
declared to be inviolable, and in one case 
has bombarded unfortified cities and laid 
waste the country side. Luxemburg pro- 
tested, but was too weak to resist. Bel- 
vium protested and is valiantly resisting. 
‘he other Neutral Powers. who were par- 
ties to the Conventions cannot but con- 
demn and protest against this outrage on 
the first principle of civilised life. To fail 
in, doing so would be to condone this in- 
famous breach of International Law, and, 
indeed, to invite the German Government 
to invade any other neutral territory that 
stood in its way. The least the Neutral 
Powers can dois'to meet in Conference to 
consider forthwith how they should deal 
with the situation which Germany’s breach 
of their and her own Conventions has 
brought about. By this action of the 
German Government the personal liberty 
of .the people of the whole world is 
threatened.—I am, Yours, &c., 


Marx H. Jopen., 
7, Pall Mall, London. ~ Sas 
October 20, 1914. 
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WHAT GERMANY IS THINKING. 


Sir,—There must be avery large 
number of Germans who have not bowed 
the knee to the Baal of Might yet who 
believe the war to be a patriotic duty 
for Germany, trusting in their Govern- 
ment’s assertions that it was forced upon 
them by France and England, the former 
moved by revenge and the latter by 
jealousy and greed. If we hope ever to 
hold friendly relations with such Germans 
again it 1s important that we do all in our 
power to inform them of the facts as to 
the events and negotiations that preceded 
the war. An opportunity of doing this 
is afforded by the presence in England 
of a large number of prisoners, some of 
whom will shortly be going back to Ger- 
many in exchange for English prisoners. 
The Government might have a translation 
made of the last Blue Book “‘ Great Britain 
and the European Crisis,” or some shorter 
summary, and allow a copy to be given 
to each prisoner wounded or unwounded. 
—Yours, &c., 

E. L. Liste. 

Hampstead, Oct. 18, 1914. 


—_———&—___—_- 
THE HONESTY OF ENGLAND. 


Drar Sir,—In looking up some old 
reminiscences last week, JI found the 


' following notice :—‘‘ Déllinger, 1799-1890, 


is reported by the Munich correspondent 
of the Daily News thus: ‘I trust the 
honesty of no other Power as I trust that 
of England.’’’ (From the Guardian, 
July 14, 1886, page 1,043, column 1.) 
It is a long communication, but I should 
like to see those 14 words reproduced in 
Tue InquireR now. It is a valuable 
testimony.—Yours, &., 
Marcaret KE. Bacue. 
3, College-road, S. Hampstead, N.W, 
Oct. 21, 1914. 


$e —_———_—- 


‘THE PUBLIC HOUSE INFLUENCE. 


S1r,—I should like to support the plea 


of Mr. Cowlin for special efforts to be 


made by all our churches to reduce drink- 


ing facilities, not only with regard to men. 


in uniform, but all citizens. We are glad 
to see a reduction of the hours during 
which public houses may be open, and 
I trust that those limitations will be con- 
tinued when the war is happily ended. 
If it is a good thing to curtail, drinking 
during the war, it will be a good thing 
afterwards. May I add to Mr. Cowlin’s 


. plea a reminder to all our ministers that 


Temperance Sunday is fixed for November 
8, and urge upon them the importance 
of its observance this year? There will 
probably be a sprinkling of soldiers in 
our congregations on that day, and in any 
case the subject ought to be dealt with. 
The number of special sermons having 


_ reference to this terrible war delivered 


from our pulpits has no doubt been enor- 
mous, but an enemy no less terrible than 


' the Germans is in our midst,:and it is 


the duty of every minister of Christ’s 
gospel, and of every Church. professing 
the Christian name, to declare against 


intemperance, and to cast out this evil 


demon from our land.—Yours, &c., 
RicHaRD NEWELL. 
Newbury, Oct. 20, 1914. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN OCTOBER. 
LE : 


Wuar birds shall you study in late 
October 2 It depends on where you live. 
If in the heart of a smoky town, I fear 
you will have to be content with the 
sparrow and robin. The latter we all 
love to observe and indulge, but the 
former has little ways of its own that 
repay closer attention than they usually 
get. We talk of the house sparrow’s 
chirp, and some of us imagine that it 
has only one note. Listen to it, and you 
will find that it has several. They mean 
different things. Quite as many as the | 
different barks of your dog. You recog- 
nise excitement, joy, fear, anger in his 
bark, perhaps without thinking how he 
manages to express these. Listen with 
the hearing ear, that does not take mono- 
tony in chirps for granted, and you will 
find that the homely sparrows can. tell 
their friends and neighbours whether they 
are glad, or sorry, or hungry, or alarmed ; 
they do it in various chirpy notes. If you 
want to know Mr. Sparrow from his wife, 
look at the throat and breast. His are 
black, not so hers; and the white bar on 
her wing is less distinct. Miss and Master 
Sparrow are like their mother, but some- 
what paler in tint. 

If you live among lanes and woods, you 
cannot go far without a chance of seeing 
the common wren, a morsel of feathered 
activity 34 inches long including the scrap of 
cocked-up tail. No other British bird of 
that size cocks its tail, so you can’t mis- 
take it even when it.is not near enough 
to let. you see the dusky bars which run 
all across its tiny reddish-brown body. 
You can hear it, too, for it is one of the 
dozen or so of our. wild birds that ever 
sing in October. The song is out of all 
proportion to the bird’s size—loud, high- 
pitched, yet not harsh. Its scolding note, 
and it is much given to scolding, is not 
now as loud as it was in the nesting 
season. Learn to distinguish this alarm 
note from that of the robin. You are 
not likely to confuse the real song of these 
two birds. 

The wren’s voice 1s often heard before 
the bird is visible, but the little creature 
loves to see and—with due caution— 
so wait awhile, and 
guided by the voice, a sharp clicking 
““chit,’? keep your eye on the hedge, 
or on the-long bramble spray below it: 
in a few moments you will see the 
“chitty,’ as country folk call it, appear 
from among the dark red berries of the 
hawthorn. But it only stays to turn its 
tail towards you and fire off one or two 
more “‘chits” at you before popping 
under the glistening bramble leaves, now 
fringed here and there with warm colour- 
ing. Three yards further on it peeps at 
you again from among the violet and 
carmine foliage that droops from the 
branches of the small wild cherry tree. 
Wrens mostly “chit” from low stations, 
but will sing from the higher branches. 

If your home is within reach of a large 
and quiet lake or mere out of which a 


saw it there a month ago. 


few low rocks rise, you may see a bird 
which, though resident with us, only 
comes to inland waters when the summer 
is well over. It is the cormorant. These 
birds spend the summer among the rocky — 
ledges of the Cornish and other cliffs, 
where they were born, and where they have 
reared a brood. Now they come to feast — 
at their ease on trout and other ih 
tit-bits on our lakes. 

Nineteen of them came a few weeks 
ago to settle in Derwentwater. Two, 
at least, have already been shot by anglers 
who wished to have the trout left for their 
own catching. Cormorants are dark, 
glossy birds with white throats and yellow 
pouched bills. They measure a yard from 
the hooked bill tip to the end of the short — 
fan-shaped tail. Expert in swimming, as 
in diving, they can easily secure their 
prey. When they have caught all the 
fish they need they return to the rock 
and sit in a row, solemnly flapping their 
great black wings, presumably to dry 
them, for after a few minutes the flapping 
ceases. Like the heron—a bird to be 
seen about the same waters—the cormorant 
pays regular visits to certain spots. Thirl-— 
mere has one cormorant this year. J 
A local ob- | 
server tells me that it comes to the same 
rock daily about noon, and again at about — 
three o’clock. : 

Emity NEWLING. ~ 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Miss Emity SHARPE. 


Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE, banker, Hgyp- 
tologist, and translator of the Old and 
New Testaments, writing of his early - 
married life, says: “‘ On our marriage we 
took a house in Canonbury-place, No. 4, 
and lived quietly, with very little visiting. 
There five of our children were born, 
beside one that died within a few weeks 
of its birth. They were all for the most 
part educated at home by their mother, 
and it 1s unnecessary for me to describe 
her good qualities to them, as they all 
remember her and cherish her memory. 
In 1840 we removed to a larger house, 
No. 32, Highbury-place. | There our 
youngest child was born; and there, in 
June, 1851, my dear wife died. My six 
children have most dutifully and afiec- 
tionately done their best to lessen the blank 
of widowhood to me; and they make me 
yet more grateful to their mother’s 
memory, by letting me see what I owe 
to her forming their minds so carefully.” 

In that same home, to which her father 
removed seventy-four years ago, and in 
which she and her only surviving sister, 
Matilda, have lived from childhood, the 
eldest daughter, Emily, died on Saturday 
last in her eighty-seventh year. 

To the education which the mother 
gave, the father added Greek and Latin 
and even some Hebrew, and a religious 
teaching which knew no theological or 
philosophical doubts or complications, but 
was of the clear old-fashioned type of 
Biblical Unitarianism. And amid all the 
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social, educational, and other changes of 
the last sixty years the two surviving 
daughters, Miss Emily and Miss Matilda 
Sharpe, have lived on quietly in their 
old home carrying on the same sort of 
good work in which their father found his 
life and interest, Miss Matilda in the 
educational work of Channing House 
School, and Miss Emily in her lessons in 
New Testament Greek in the school, her 
biographical notes of Unitarian worthies, 
her little edition of the “ Life of Faustus 
Socinus with English Translation,” and 
her unfailing interest in the education of 
the ministry and in Unitarian congrega- 
tions, new or old, and the generous sup- 
port she gave to them.’ The church at 
Hastings owes its existence largely to her 
efforts. Highgate, Southend, Waltham- 
stow, Stratford, and many others have 
been deeply indebted to her, and her 
generosity to the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester, was unfailing. It was 
again, her father’s memory and the know- 
ledge of the interest he took in Dr. 
Williams’ Library and her sense of its 
value to students of theology and of the 
Bible that led her to make in the last 
few years of her hfe a generous gift 
quarter by quarter of the year in aid of 
the cost of preparing a new catalogue. 

And amid all these activities and 
interests and underlying all her generosity 
there was a gentle, simple courtesy that 
seemed to belong to a past age. Her 
letters of business, or notes of social 
invitation—domestic invitation one might 
rather say—breathed the spirit of the 
eighteenth century. in their humble 
courtesy, that put to shame the easy- 
going style of the present day, and re- 
minded one of a ‘quieter and gentler age. 
She might have lived in Miss Austen’s 
pages ; or her character might have been 
sketched by the gentle sympathetic hand 
of Mrs. Gaskell. 

The funeral took place on Tuesday, a 
short private service at the home in High- 
bury-place, conducted by the Rev. W. H. 
Rose ; a service in Unity Church, 
Islington, at which the Rev. Tudor Jones 
officiated and paid in his address a 
tribute to Miss Sharpe’s high qualities 
and many good works, and, finally, 
the closing service at the graveside 
in Abney Park Cemetery, when the 
last words of eternal faith and hope 
were spoken by the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon and the Rev. Francis Jones. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue following appeal to Sunday-school 
teachers has been issued by the Committee 
of the Sunday School Association. The 
appeal is accompanied by a circular dealing 
- with War Emergency Arrangements for 
the coming winter :— 

You have undertaken a share in the 
carrying on of religious education, and 
even in the midst of war this work must 
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not stand still, for a child grows so quickly 
that what is missed at one stage cannot 
be made good at another. 

In this trial your influence may be of 
the greatest serivce. It is for you to give 
your children and young people the moral 
and spiritual strength which they will 
sorely need, in order that our country 
may be brought safely through this coil 
of war. You may have many difficulties 
to overcome—distress, troubles, perhaps 
some want of attention among your 
scholars. Sometimes you may feel almost 
unable to give your whole mind to your 
lesson. Will you always remember that 
you are one of the ‘‘ King’s Teachers ” 
called to do God’s work in education, and 
try to be worthy of so great a responsi- 
bility ! 

We are sure you will keep it in mind 
that if you are not at your post, it means 
more work for others. Will you always 
prepare your lesson or other work before- 
hand. Teachers have the Sunday School 
Monthly to help them. Will you train 
yourself. Much can be done by asking 
or accepting advice from those who are 
qualified to give it. Demonstration 
lessons might be arranged. It is well to 
read up some book, for instance, Prof. 
Adams’ ‘‘ Primer on Teaching for Sunday 
” (T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh, 6d. net). You may have more 
‘‘ play-time ’’ than usual, and here is a 
useful way of filling it. In any. case, 
who would say now ‘‘ I have no time,’’ 
when it is work for our country and our 
children ? 

We must maintain and improve religious 
education, but we must also be alive to 
the special demands of the time. We 
must keep the children out of the war. 
Their lives must not be saddened, and 
while you are with them, it is your duty 
to be cheerful, though your heart may be 
heavy enough. You can do much to 
make them happy and to take away their 
thoughts from war. You might play 
with the younger ones in school of an 
evening. You could read to them and 
interest them in books from a library. 
For after a full day’s work at school, 
it is not wise to tire the brain or strain 
the nerves, especially of the younger 
children, just before bedtime. If your 
work lies with the older ones, particularly 
those who are out of work, you could 
encourage them to go to evening classes. 
If necessary, educational societies and 
classes might be started at the school for 
them. It is important to find them 
occupation, for home-duties and_ relief 
work will not fill all their time. Above all, 
try by your own courage to keep up theirs. 

If some of your staff are away at the 
front I am sure you will close the ranks 
and do the work of two. Will you send 
a silent message to them daily and to all 
members and teachers of our schools and 
all the rest who are serving our country. 
Try to cheer those who watch for their 
return, and let your thoughts go out to 
all in danger or in trouble. 

A message about relief work has already 
been sent to you; will you help where 
you can? You should notice whether 
your children are properly fed and clothed, 
and, if they are not, will you report to 
the superintendent, who should notify 
the Distress Committee, The great danger 
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is hidden poverty and suffering, and you, 
as well as the day school teacher should 
be on the watch.. 

Whatever may come, have faith in 
yourself and in your children. Teach 


‘them already that if they are to have 


peace in their time, they must desire not 
the barren harvest of war, but the simple 
fruits of peace. Discourage idle talk and 
the spreading of stories which are prob- 
ably untrue and merely cause hatred and 
bitterness. A burning hope and desire 
for the brotherhood of the nations must 
be implanted in the children, and the 
Sunday school must do it. Will you do 
your part ? 

Above all, believe with your whole 
heart that the power of God is in you, and 
in your children, to work out his plan 
with your help and theirs. Progress may 
be delayed by the blindness of men to the 
true values of life. But, if we make up 
our minds that it shall be so, nothing can 
hinder the onward movement to the 
perfect beauty of the world. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


At a time when the National Anthem 
is often sung at public worship the follow- 
ing version. which Archdeacon Wilber- 
force has provided for the use of his 
congregation at St. John’s, Westminster, 
is worthy of attention :— : 


God save our gracious King ; 
Long live our noble King ; 
' God save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us: 
God save the King. 


' Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour ; 
Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King. 


Lord, let war’s tempest cease ; 

Fold the whole world in peace 
Under Thy wings. 

Make all the nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 
AUTUMN MEETINGS. 

In view of the general strain and stress 
of the war it has been deemed advisable 
to postpone the usual autumn meetings 
of the Liberal Christian League sane die. 
Meanwhile the Committee feels that mem- 
bers will welcome the message sent by 
their President, Dr. Drummond, of Oxford. 
It is as follows :— 

‘* One of the principal objects of the 
Liberal Christian League is the promotion 
of international goodwill and ‘ peace on 
earth.’ But the hopes of those who look 
forward toa true fraternity of peoples have, 
for the present, been, rudely shattered by 
the sudden outburst of the most horrible 
mutual butchery of civilised races that 
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has ever disfigured the sad blood-stained 
page of history. Whether this frightful 
war Could have been prevented by a higher 
wisdom and deeper Christian principle on 
the part ot our own people for mary years 
past is not the question of the moment. 


‘Tt seems certain that the mass of our 


people had no wish for war, and that, as 
things stood, we were forced into it by 
considerations of honour and safety which 
are almost universally admitted as valid, 
and the nation has entered into it with a 
grave moral purpose and dignity as well as 
courage and resolution. A state of war, 


however, brings with it not only material 


loss and tuined homes, but serious moral 
dangers. It is difficult to read the daily 
papers without a feeling of vindictive anger 
that destroys the balance of the judgment, 
and makes us forgetful of the high Christian 
demands op our patience, and pity, and 
forgiveness. ‘ihe war-demon may take 
possession of our own hearts, and drag 


the British Empire down, to the level which 


we now so hotly condemn in the military 
government of Germany. The League 
appeals to its members, and to all Christian 
people to place themselves under the 
guidance of their professed religion, and, 
through prayer and faith, to draw from 
sufiering a deeper spiritual life, and so to 
exert their influence that, when a settle- 
ment comes, it may be upon equitable and 
generous lines, and that the long and 
miserable reign of suspicion and hatred 
may finally yield to that of justice and 
goodwill.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


TE Union has been able, through the great 
kindness of its German representative, Fraulein 
Barth, of Frankfort, to get into communication 
with a considerable number of English people 
stranded in Germany or Austria, among them 
being several men held as prisoners. It would 
greatly help the Union if their friends would 
kindly send word when the efforts on their 
behalf have proved successful. A post card is 
enough, addressed to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Union, Essex Hall, Essex-street, W.C. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Speeial Netice to Corvespendents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Lendon: Kilburn. social gathering was 
held on Monday, October 19, in Unity Hall, 
to welcome the Rev. F. Munford, the new 
minister of the Unitarian Church, and Mrs. 
Munford. Mr. Munford was formerly a Con- 
gregationalist, and assisted. the Rev. G. T. 
Sadler, of Wimbledon, who, together. with 
several members of his congregation, was 
present at the meeting. The Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie welcomed Mr, Munford on behalf 


of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 


tion, and congratulated the members of the 
church on the fact that, after a period of diff- 
culty, and at a time when it might almost 
seem as if religion had taken to itself wings 
and fled away, they were making a fresh start. 
Mr. Johnson added a few words on behalf of 
the Quex-road congregation, and the Rev. H. 


Sunday 


character, and spiritual power. 
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Gow brought a cordial message from Rosslyn- 
hill, Hampstead, striking a deeper note as he 
referred to the national crisis, and the attitude 
which, in his opinion, a minister ought to take 
at such a time. Religion was going to count, 
and count tremendously as a result of this 
terrible war, in the new life and national 
relationships that would come into being 
when peace was established once more. They 
had no reason to be in despair, and it was not 
comfort that they wanted, though in a sense 
they were all in the position of mourners ;_ but 
they needed now more than ever ministers who 
were ready to face the facts of life, and help 
their congregations to see and feel that behind 
these horrible forces of materialism there was a 
divine spirit which was real and living and 
triumphant. The Rev. G. T. Sadler spoke 
of the virtue of intellectual hesitancy as part 
of the equipment of the minister. They 
should not expect their pastor to have fixed 
and final ideas on every subject. So many 
things were in the melting pot, and some of 
their most cherished ideas were less surely 
held than they used to be. The intellect 
itself was not the final thing in religion. Its 
method was uncertain, and it could not teach 
the supreme ineffable truth. Mr. Sadler laid 
great stress on the value of the ministry of 
attendance. Those -who went to church 
regularly ought to go with the idea of contri- 
buting something themselves to the service, 
and helpmg to keep up the spiritual atmo- 
sphere created there by every earnest and 
loving soul. Mr. Ronald P. Jones brought a 
message of goodwill from Essex Church, and, 
speaking as a representative of the laity, urged 
that the minister should not be allowed to 
immerse himself too much in institutional 
work, but that he should regard it as his chief 
duty to reserve erough time for meditation 
on the subjects to be brought before the con- 
gregation in his discourses Sunday by Sunday. 
Mr. Munford responded in suitable terms. 
The warmth of their welcome was, he said, a 
happy augury of the future prospects of the 
church. 

London Sunday Scheel Seciety—The South- 
end Home has received a gift of a harmonium 
from Unity Church, Islington. New subscribers 
are greatly needed, and the Home, which is 
open all the year round, might be more fully 
occupied. Full particulars of terms, which are 
very low, may be had from Miss Amy Withall!, 
15, Highbury New Park, N. 

Londen United Service.—The annual united 
service arranged by the London District 
Unitarian Society was held last Sunday 
evening. The minister and consistory of the 
Dutch Church, ‘Austin Friars, E.C., ‘again 
lent their noble building for the occasion. 
There was a very large congregation, the 
singing being led by a united choir of about 
40 voices from different churches. Mr. T. 
F. Wood, organist of Unity Church, Islington, 
was responsible for the musical arrangements. 
The Rev. J. A. Pearson. conducted the service, 
and the serraon was preached by the Rev. 
EH. Savell Hicks, of Dublin. 

Wianchester: Failswerth.—Surday School 
Anniversary services were conducted on 
Sunday last, morning and evening, by the 
minister (Rev. J. Morley Mills), and a Young 
People’s service in the afternoon by Mr. 
L. W. Lewis, M.A., of Liverpool. In his 
evening sermon on “The Sunday School and 
the Present Crisis,” the Minister explained 
the need in the future of the men and women 
who would understand and translate into life 
the higher principles of government, and 
individual liberty and progress, for which 
we were now contending. These were to 
come through the Sunday schools, and on 
school teachers lay the solemn 
responsibility of training the children who 
were to make a nation strong in health, and 
If the Sunday 
schools proved unequal to the task to-day, 
the nation of to-morrow would be lacking in 


the qualities necessary to continue in t 
high position among the world-powers tha 
had been gained at the immense sacrifice 
blood and treasure now and in the past. - 


Ministers’ Pension and Insurance Fund.— 
The half-yearly meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held on the 14th inst. at Essex 
Hall, London, the Rev. Dr. Carpenter pre- 
siding. Mr. P. J. Winser was elected a 
manager in place of Mr. John Lawson, resigned. 
It was reported that Mr. Cedric R. Boult’s 
donation of £100, received last December and — 
duly invested, had at his request been trans-— 
ferred to the Sustentation Fund, asit had been _ 
sent in mistake. A donation of £50 had been 
received from Mr. Blake, of South Petherton. —_ 
Two new beneficiary members were elected 
under the ordimary insurance tables; ‘an 
application for assistance towards special 
insurance was granted; and a conditional 
promise of a small annuity was made to one — 
of the older ministers who may be obliged to — 
retire from active service through ill health. —_ 
The death of a young minister was recorded. 
In his case only one premium had been paid, — 
and his representative received £250 by way 
of insurance. is 

Shrewsbury.—On Thursday, October 8, the — 
new organ which has been placed in High- ~ 
street Church, in memory of the late Rev. — 
J. C. Street, for thirteen years its minister, 
was dedicated in the presence of a large con- 
gregation. The service in the afternoon was 
conducted by the minister, the Rev. William 
Stephens, the preacher being the Rev. C. J.~ 
Street, of Sheffield. The organ was opened 
by Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. — 
It has been built by Messrs. P. Conacher & — 
Co., of Huddersfield, and bears a brass tablet 
stating that it is a memorial of the former 
minister, and paying en affectionate tribute 
to his warm sympathies and nobility of 
character. In the evening a public meeting 
was held, followed by an organ recital given 
by Mr. C. W. Perkins, the organist of the 
Town Hall and the University, Birmingham. 
Mr. W. Vickery presided, supported by Mr. 
Brunner, the Revs. C. J. Street, H. Enfield 
Dowson, H. Moncur Sime, and W. Stephens, 
Alderman Deakin, and Mr. R. Mansell. The 
Chairman, in the course of his address, said 
they had met there not only to witness the 
formal opening of the new organ—which, 
through the kindness and generosity of many 
friends, they had been able to place in the 
church—but also to pay a tribute of affection 
to the memory of their late pastor, to his great 
gifts, his nobility of character, and to the 
enduring example of his life. In the course 
of a long career, as varied in its interests and 
sympathies as it was distinguished in its 
achievements, Mr. Street’s lovable personality 
and character fashioned a place for themselves 
in many hearts throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. They were happy to think that that 
gathering was, in a large measure, representa- 
tive of the diverse activities of Mr. Street’s 
life, and the movements and changes with 
which he was in many cases prominently 
associated. His ministry among them was 
conspicuous for the work that he did, with the 
loyal co-operation of its members, for the 
restoration and alteration of the interior of 
the church. That scheme had been carried 
out, and the installation of the new organ was 
the fulfilment of Mr. Street’s desire to complete 
the work by erecting a new instrument in 
place of the one formerly in use. Mr. Brunner, 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, the Rev. C. J. 
Street, and the Rev. W. Stephens delivered 
brief addresses. On Sunday, October 11, the 
223rd anniversary of the chusdh ¥as celebrated, 
the preacher being the Rev J. Ewart, of 
Stourbridge, 

Southern Advisory Committee—The Rey. 
FE. Munford, B.A., has satisfied the Southern 
Advisory Committee as to his personal charac- 
ter and general fitness for ministerial work. 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE IMPROVEMENT or WATERWAYS, 

The question of the improvement of 
waterways, with all the discussion of 
financial details, Acts of Parliament, and 
the economic value of inland navigation 
which it involves,may have little attraction 
at first sight for the general reader, but 
when it is shown to be intimately related 
to the progress of the garden city move- 
ment and the general welfare of the com- 
munity, it becomes a matter of deep in- 
terest. Mr. J. §. Nettlefold, who in 
‘* Practical Town Planning’’ set forth 
certain methods for protectmg the public 
health and the public purse against the 
power of vested interests, pleads in his 
new book, ‘‘ Garden Cities and Canals’ 
(The St. Catherine Press, ls. net), that 
a forward policy in waterway reform 
would work in the same direction. Inthe 
olden days, as he points out, ‘‘ towns 
grew up on river banks because of the 
cheap and easy means of communication 
afiorded by the river, and this is to-day 
still the case in uncivilised countries. 
In more civilised countries, such as France, 
Germany, and Belgium, but not in England 
or Spain, the process is reversed; canals 
are brought to the towns, because it is 
found by experience that in spite of all 
the inventions that have been made 
water carriage is still, and is likely to 
remain, better suited for certain classes 
of merchandise than any other form of 
transit.’’ 

* eae 

For many reasons the British canals 
have not been a success, but it must be 
remembered that, with the exception 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, few improve- 
ments and no large extensions of English 
waterways have been made for over 
eighty years. Many canals have been 
allowed to fall into decay during that 
period, and in the meantime enormous 
sums have been spent on railways. But 
with the increase of trade and the demand 
for more accommodation for traffic, which 
the railways will be unable to meet unless 
they are prepared to go on spending very 
large sums of money on their extension, 
the necessity for opening up new means of 
cheap transit becomes urgent. From the 
trader’s point of view water transit is 
unquestionably the best for many sorts of 
goods, and Mr. Nettlefold gives some cogent 
reasons—from which the prospect of added 
beauty to the landscape which water 
always gives is not excluded—why inland 
waterway reform should be regarded as 
‘“a question of first-rate economic im- 
portance well worth the most careful 
attention of any government.”’ 

Tue Report of the Royal Commission 
on Canals and Inland Navigation, 1909, 
deals forcibly with the question of the 
development of facilities for the dis- 
tribution of trade, and a passage 
quoted by Mr. Nettlefold ends with 
these words: ‘For social and sanitary 
reasons the distribution of industrial 
populations over wide areas is to be pre- 
ferred to concentration in a few crowded 
districts. Relative superiority in the 


physique and morals of its workers is an 
advantage to a nation. If industries are 
widely distributed the workers can have 
better houses at lower rents, can breathe 
less vitiated air, and they and _ their 
families can in many cases combine with 
factory work the healthy and profitable 
occupation of small agricultural production. 
These advantages will be lost if by reason 
of the continued costliness of internal 
transport British staple trades are driven 
to mass themselves around a few sea- 
ports.”’ 


CoNCILIATION IN AMERICA. 

The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation has 
printed in pamphlet form a batch of 


Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss EB. 
~ Kingston, “Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 
street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab-. 
lishment. All bedrcoms have hot.and 
celd running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Ceniral, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. Massinauaw, 17, 
Norfolk-terrace, Brighton. 


ONDON.—English family offers 

Lady or Gentleman comfortable home. 

Geod district, cheap access City, West.—113, 
Highbury New Park, N. 


official documents bearing upon the war 
the Austro-Hungarian Note to Servia, 
the Servian reply, the British White Paper 
and the German White Book. This is 
in pursuance of their main object, which 
is to arouse the interest of the American 
people in the progress of the movement 
for promoting international peace and 
relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. They have already 
printed and circulated many valuable 
documents giving information as to the 
progress or interruption of these move- 
ments for the benefit of individual citizens, 
the newspaper press, and organisations 
of various kinds, which thus have at hand 
reliable information on the subjects. 
President Wilson’s appeal for impartiality 
and restraint in discussing the war is 
printed as a preface to this latest 
publication. 


PICTURES FOR THE BirRMINGHAM ART 
GALLERY. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham City 
Council on Tuesday a letter was read 
from Mr. Austen Chamberlain offering 
on behalf of himself and his brother, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, two pictures by 
Albert Moore, entitled ‘“‘ Canaries” and 
‘“‘Sapphires.” The pictures, the letter 
stated, “were acquired by my father 
many years ago, and since then have 
formed part of his collection at Highbury. 
If our offer is accepted we should give 
them in memory of him to the Art Gallery, 
where he is already represented by the 
gifts which he made in his own lifetime.” 
The offer was accepted with thanks. 


Tue SaLvaTION ARMY AND THE War. 

Captain Webb, of the headquarters 
staff of the Salvation Army, told a press 
representative this week that they had 
sent 10,000 men to the colours. In 
addition. Salvationists, both men and 
women, are assisting in a thousand ways 
in every belligerent country. Sometimes, 
in little lonely places, when soldiers have 
to stop by the wayside, a Salvation officer 
will unexpectedly meet them and offer 
them hot coffee and food, irrespective 
entirely of nationality. The Salvation 
Army Hall in Berlin has been turned into 
a créche for children whose mothers have 
to go out to work because their husbands 
are fighting, and the cost is being defrayed 
to a large extent by a Jew. ‘‘ We go 
where we are needed,”’ said Captain Webb, 
“ The greatest grief to our general is that 
we have men fighting against each other 
in all the armies engaged.” 


TYPEWRITING. 


A piss A. BECKS, 50, Rupert-street,. 
London, W. (ear Piccadilly Circus) 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand 
and Dupliezting. Speed and accuracy. No. 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, kc. 
Indistinct MS. intelligently deu.phered. 
Moderate prices (special reductions for regular. 
work). Pupils taken. : 


LIVERPOGL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE. 
ADIKS trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £25 forsix months’ course. Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sec., LiveRPooL LApIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont-street, 
Liverpool. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE id:., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A, SUTTON, 4, South Clift, Eastbourne. 


‘‘ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clesrness.” 


REAKFAST CLOTHS of Genuine 

Trish Cream Damask, very pretty Sham- 

rock design. 40 in. square, only ls. ; postage 

3d. extra. Extraordinary bargain. Write for 

Free Illustrated Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


PPLES.—Blenheim Orange, 45 lbs. 
7s. 6d., 21 lbs. 4s.; extra large do., 93. 

and 4s. 9d. Excellent cookers, 6s. and 3s. 6d. 
Carriage paid in England and Wales—FRANK 
Roscor, Steepie Morden, Roystoz. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. 
Business as usual. We still pay highest 
prices, up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 5s. on silver; 10s. on gold; 25s, en 
Tf offer not 


platinum. Cash by return. ( 
aecepted parcel returned post free. Satis- 
faetion guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s.— 8S. 


Gann & Co., 69a, Market-street, Manchester. 
(Established 1850.) 


i HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”’— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—Is. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per_100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Hprvor, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD,, 27, Pilgrim-stroet, 
Ladgate. Hill, London, B.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd. at the Office, 
3, Easex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Whelevale), JOAN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday 5. 
October 24, 1814, i 

®,*® Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Frout. 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 
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(Rr@isteRED AS 4 NEWSPAPER. 
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New Srrins, No. 879. 


MAGMILLAN'S LIST. 


REV. W. TEMPLE. 


Studies in the Spirit and 
Truth of Christianity. Being 


University and School Sermons. By 
Witiiam Tempter, M.A., Rector of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, sometime Head 
Master of Repton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 
The Post Office. A Play. 


By RapinpRANATa Tagore. Trans- 
lated by DEVABRATA MUKERJBA. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—* The play is written with the 
tenderness and understanding that filled Mr. 
Tagore’s child-poems called ‘The Crescent 


Moen.’” 
The Autobiography of 
Maharshi Devendranath 


Tagore. Translated by SATyYEn- 
DRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA DEVI. 
With an Introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill. With Portrait. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘Those who want to 
understand the full significance of Rabindranath 
Tagore's poetry will find much to exercise their 
imagination in the father’s autobiography, now 
first given to a British audience ina thoroughly 
competent and sympathetic translation.” 


Henri Bergson. An Account 
of his Life and Philosophy. 
By Avcor Rue and Nancy Mar- 
GARET PauL. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change 
A Study of the Fundamental 
Principle of the Philosophy 


of Bergson. By H. WILpon Carr, 
Hon.D.Litt. 8vo, 6s. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


New Long Novel 


The Wife of 
Sir isaac Harman. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Lady Harman isa gracious 
and very charming personage who wins our 
heart. And there are other characters outlined 
nla no little effect...... The novel is full of good 

ings.” 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


The Demi-Gods. By JAMES 


STEPHENS, Author of ‘The Crock of 
Gold, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


+* Sets forth how three angels come to earth, 
and are for a period of several months the close 
companions of a pair of Irish tramps, a certain 
Patsy MacCann and his daughter Mary. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


PAPERS for 
WAR TIME. 


‘Published under the auspices of a Group drawn 
from various ristian bodies and political 
parties, the editor-in-chief of the series being 


W. TEMPLE, M.A. 


Price Twopence each, 1/6 per dozen 
or 2/- post free for the first twelve. 


The first four papers will be published on Nov. 2, viz. :— 
ie AND WAR, by the Rev. W. 


Te 
' ARE we WwoRTH FIGHTING FOR? By the 
Rev. Richard Roberts. 
THE WOMAN’S PART, by Mrs. Luke Paget. 
BROTHERS ALL: The War and the Race 
Question, by Edwyn Bevan. 
- Others will beissued at the rate of Two each fortnight. 
Detailed Prospectus & Order Form on application, 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


Gathered Fragments 
FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY, DRAMATIC 
AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


by 
H. W. HAWKES. 
3/6 NET. 


Post free from the Author, 59, Trinity Road, Bootle. 


For BELGIAN RELIEF. 


Works by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


Sermons of Sympathy - - Is. 6d. 
Pilgrim Songs - ~ - Is. Od. 
Bible for Beginners - =... Od, 
First Principles of Religion 

and Morality - ~ 1s. Od. 
John Bright (A Study) i 6d. 


Post free from Frank Hopps, Kirby Fields, Leicester, 


IN AID OF THE BELGIAN REFUGEES. 


A CONCERT 


WILL BE GIVEN AT 


‘WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


ON 
Wednesday, Nov. 11, at 3 p.m.; 
and repeated the following day at 8 p.m. 


Tickets (Wednesday 2s., 
the Concert Secretary, 
Nantwich. 


Thursday 1s.) from 
Willaston School, 


[Onze Panny. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES; M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL » 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHaare, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matriea- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Loeal, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers—Apply te 

the Huap Misrress. : 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal : J. H. N.SterpHenson, M.A, (Oxon). 


A. thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged, 

“The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed. . I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupus took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield’ 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

“T regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
boys from 6 years upwards.”—Lieut.-Col. 
Stephenson, Cawnpore, India. 


Fees.—25 to 30 guineas a term. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Casz, 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsrerBRooK Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 
A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


M.A, 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


Autumn Meeting 
Friday, November 6, 1914, 
Essex Hall, W.C. 


Speakers : The President, A. Savage Cooper, 
Esq.; Rev. Dr. Walsh; Rev. BR. Travers 
Herford; and the District Minister, Rev: J. 
Arthur Pearson. 

The Special Choir under the leadership of 
Mr. T. F. Wood, organist of Unity Church, 
Islington, will attend. 

Refreshments, 7.30 p.m. Meeting, 8.0. 


RONALD BARTRAM, Hon. Sec. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


[t ls requested that notice of any. alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent te the 
Publisher net later than Thursday Morning. 

N.B.—Che same ef the Minister ef the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received te the contrary by Thursday 


morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, November 1. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C 
Hoxrpen, M.A. 

Agolian Hall, New Bond-street, 11, 
JouN Hunter, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Dr. Lionen TayvueR; 7, Rev. W. J. 
PiceorT. e 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Chureh, Effre- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Mauricr &xurorr, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Wxsron, 

D.D Ph: DP: 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll, Rev. Frank K. FReEston, ‘‘ All 
Saints’’; 7, Rev. A. 8. Hurn, Communion. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basu Martin, M.A. 

Finchley-road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. Amuerst D. Tyssen, D.C.L. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. P. Cuaux ; 
6.30, Mr. F. G. Barrett Ayruzs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
plate, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListEr. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill| Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. 
Bieas, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jones. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.., il, Rev. 
R. SorRENSEN ; 7, Rev. PERctvAL CHALK. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. F. Munrorp, 
B.A.; 7, Rev. G. T. Sapir, M.A., 
LL.B. (of Wimbledon). 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
PopE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, M.P. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal- 


Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondalo-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rogson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond - road, 
11.15, Dr. F. W.-G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland- 
road, 7, Mr. Vicror Fox. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 

‘ J. LIonEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 8. Franx- 
LIN; and 6.30. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. CHARLES HarGRove#, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech-road, 
Finchley-road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EHpGaR DAPLyn. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 
Wo. Lez, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
H. G. Wooprorp. 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert-road, 
Plumstead, 6.30, Rev. D. DetTa Evans. 


7, Mr. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. |. 


A. C. Fox, B.A. Evening subject, ** The 
Philosophy of Thomas Gradgrind.’’ 

_BiruineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BirminaHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30. 

BxLacxsuRN, Moeting Room, Sudell Cross, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hatt. : 

Buacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. H. BopaLi Surru. 

Bournemovura, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
‘road, 11 and 6.30; Rev. V.D.Davis, B.A. 

Bricutron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Prrestiny PRIME. 


Rev... 


It LVOULIRER. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 


Club Rooms, Downing-street, 11.30. 


CuaatTHamM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 


il and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HitcHcock. 
CHESTER, 


sary. 


Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Dr. G. F. Broxu. 
ear Row, 10.45 and 
STYAL, 6.30, Rev. HE. A. Voysry, M.A. 


Dovar, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, 


Rev. E. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 
EpinsouraH, St. Mark’s, Castle-terrace, 11, 


and 6.30, Rev. R. V. Hout, B.A., B.Litt. 
Exrrer, George’s Chapel, South-street, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 


GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. HEmiIna VAUGHAN ; 


and ‘6.30. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. EpGar LocKsEtTr. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 


Huu, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lenps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicon Cross, M.A. 

LxroEster, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.320, 
Rev. Ep@ar I. FRripe. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConnELL. 

LisoaRD-WAaLLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LivERPoon, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. WaLteR SuHort, B.A. 

Liverroou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. 8. A. Mrettor, Ph.D. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 
Rev. R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. ; 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OvGeERs, B.A. 

Marpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHAR- 

~ SON. 

MANoHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. EH. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Cyrit Frower, M.A. 

ManoueEsteER, Upper Brook-street, Free Church 
11 and: 6.30, Rev. E. W. Seazy, M.A. 
NwoastiLe-on-Tynz, near Free Library, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. AnrrepD Harn, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
W. JELLIB, B.A. 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

ScaRBoRouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosepH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SripmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. Bowrn Evans, M.A. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

SouruamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EK. O’Connor. 

TonBripae Wetis, Dupiny INSTITUTE, 

11 and 6.30 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] 

’ and 6.30, Rev. C. Rorzr, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BatMrorra 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield-street, 


ll and 7, Rev. Winreaup Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship; Collins-street, 11 


and 7, Rey. F. Srnonarre, M.A, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First ‘Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood- 


11 and 


CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 


Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6,30, Rev. Dr. MrLLone, 214th anniver- 


BIRTH. 


BETHELL.—On October 18, at 5, Wedderburn- 
road, Hampstead, to Captain and Mrs. 
Leonard A. Bethel], 10th Gurkha Rifles, a 
son (Leonard Norman). 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


a 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday 
and permanent engagements desired by 
several young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, 
governesses, &c.— Apply, SECRETARY, la, Bel- 
size-parade, N.W. 


MINISTER WANTED. 


: IDDLESBROUGH UNITARIAN 

CHURCH requires a Minister.— 
Apply, Srcrerary, 20, Breckon Hill-road, 
Middlesbrough. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 


Rev. Stoprorp A. BRooKE. 
Immortal Life. THropore PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism, Apply by letter to— 


Miss F, Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


er = 5 Sass == 


The Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ... aa ia al A$ 
Per Havr-YEaAr... es SRR: | 
Par YEAR... ote oN var [CE 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged. if eredit is taken. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tur INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Pubiisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


a, AGE 
PER Pace ee ia, ee OOO 
Har PaGe we, a ORO. 
Per CoLUMN Re oe en Denes 
IncH IN COLUMN Hee PL AON ae 
Front Page—INCHIN Contumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, perword. Minimum charge, 1s 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
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NOTES .OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is a fortunate coincidence that All 
Saints’ Day falls this year on a Sunday, for 
it will come to many hearts with a new 
intensity of meaning. There is no festival] 
in the Christian calendar which should 
make a more powertiul appeal to the modern 
mind, for it can gather into itself all that 
is great and good in the long procession of 
the ages, while it recalls in a special way 
the elect souls, men-and women great in 
holiness and peace, whose names shine like 
stars above our troubled world. And 
this year, linked with the memory of the 
saints, there will be the thought in our 
hearts of many brave young lives, who have 
suffered and died in devotion to their 
country’s cause, looking for no reward 
because such was the will of God concern- 
ing them. 

* * * 

Like Easter Day, All Saints’ is a 
festival of immortality, and in the midst 
of the sufferings of this present time it 
renews our confidence in the things which 
are unseen and eternal. To those whose 
hope is confined to some dream of progress, 
and fruitful happiness on this earth is the 
sum of God’s thought concerning us, the 
terrible holocaust of human lives on the 
fields of Belgium and France may well seem 
a loss without repair, but for the Christian 
heart behind the tragic mystery theres is 
the confidence that all souls are safe in 
the Divine keeping, and that those who 
fall in earthly battles shall find the fulfil- 
ment of their powers in the heavenly 
kingdom. In years of peace, when we 
were rich in the fruits of industry and 
confident in our own power to organise 
happiness for the world, the hope of im- 
mortality died down in many hearts. 
But now, in the midst of trouble, when once 


again we are conscious of the shortness and 
uncertainty of life, it is being restored to 
us with gladness and power. The services 
on All Saints’ Day should not be acts of 
commemoration in a minor key, but the 
offering of jubilant thanksgiving. We have 
looked once again into the face of con- 
secrated death, but we have also learned 
how to triumph in God. ‘‘ Great and 
marvellous are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints.’’ 
pee * 

A Goon deal of feeling has been aroused 
in some quarters by the swift and stern 
measures taken by the Government against 
alien enemies of a military age. As we 
explained last week, we are not prepared to 
criticise the wisdom of their action, for 
we do not suspect strong men of wide 
experience, of acting in a panic. There are 
many considerations which may well have 
made it the only prudent course for those 
who. are responsible for public order and 
the safety of the realm. At the same time, 
we hope that the ‘measures of restraint 
which have been adopted will not be 
unduly irksome, and that generous con- 
sideration will be shown to women and 
children who have suddenly lost their 
means of support. The fact that we al- 
lowed these men to live amongst us, to 
form homes and to contract various social 
obligations, imposes duties upon the com- 
munity which cannot be abrogated even 
in time of war. Moreover, the public 
must oe be allowed to forget that ‘alien 
enemy ’’ is a technical phrase, which does 
not annul either the common claims of 
humanity or the closer ties of friendship. 

* * * 

Tue Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke, who has 

been, detained in Germany since the begin- 


ning of the war, returned to London this 


week. Suspected at first of being a 
Russian spy he was treated with some 
rigour, but afterwards he was permitted 


to reside in Berlin with his wife without 


molestation. In an article describing -his 


experiences, which appeared in the Daily 


News and Leader on Tuesday, Mr. Rush- 


brook raises the question whether some 
generous and far-reaching scheme for the 
exchange of all civil prisoners is not possi- 
ble. Undoubtedly the feeling of irritation 
and resentment against the unfortunate 
foreigner is growing in both countries, 
and lurid newspaper paragraphs fan the 
flame and make one side eager for reprisals 
against the reported severities of the 
other. Mr. Rushbrooke veports that on 
the whole food in Berlin has been abundant 
and cheap, though the tendency is up- 
ward, and undoubtedly there is anxiety, 
As to the attitude of the German people 
to the war, ‘it is one of startling and 
absolute unanimity ; at least the unanimity 
is startling until one realises the marvellous 
skill with which every organ of opinion or 
expression has been captured and used or 
suppressed by the Government. Scarcely 
even yet among the most influential and 
well-informed classes are the contents of 
the English White Paper known. The 
Press is of course unanimous for the war, 
though the practical unanimity rests on 


very varied grounds.’’ 
* bd bial 


Pernars the most revealing passage 
in Mr. Rushbrooke’s article is his descrip- 
tion of the moral indifference to the crime 
against Belgium, which is characteristic 
alike of private feeling and public opinion 
in Germany ; though there are not wanting 
signs of an uneasy state of mind which 
dares not look the thing in the face lest 
they should be forced to condemn them- 
selves. ‘‘ What has most of all pained me,” 
Mr. Rushbrooke writes, ‘is the practically 
complete absence of any sense of the 
real character of the wrong done to 
Belgium. It is peculiarly painful to find 
that leading theologians have even gone 
the length of blaming the Imperial Chan- 
cellor for his admission that the inroad 
involved ‘a certain degree of wrong.’ 
The fashion in which, after the terrible 
injury done to a feeble country, newspapers 
aud public men have raked for any vestige 


‘of evidence to justify it is Usereditable to 
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the entire people. 
than in any other, my faith in the ethical 
soundness of Germany’s public men has 
received a severe blow,. Anyone who 


knows the degree of admiration which I- 


possess for German achievement in many 
realms and the deep attachment I ‘have 
cherished for the land and people will 
understand the shock which this. attitude 
has brought. Above all was it more than 
painful to read and hear day by day the 
stock phrase, ‘Unsere gute  gerechte 
Sache’ (‘Our good and righteous cause ’), 
and in connection with' this to think on 
Belgium. One cannot but believe that 
the efforts of almost the whole Press to 
direct against England a stream of passion- 
ate hatred is not unconnected with a 
certain discomfort of conscience in con- 
nection with the particular issue which 
brought England into the war.” 


WE are glad to see that the problem 
of the Public House and the War is at 
last receiving serious attention in high 
quarters. Last Saturday Lord Kitchener, 
whose strong belief in the virtue of severe 
self-control is well known, issued an 
appeal to the following effect :-— 

The men who have recently joined the 
Colours are doing their utmost to prepare 
themselves for ‘active service with the 
least possible delay. This result can 
only be achieved if by hard work and 


strict sobriety they keep themselves. 


thoroughly fit and healthy. 

Lord Kitchener appeals to the public, 
both men and -women, to help the 
soldiers in their task. He begs every 
one to avoid treating the men to drink, 
and to give them every assistance in 
resisting the temptations which are 
often placed before them, 

Lord Kitchener suggests that in the 
neighbourhoods where soldiers are sta- 
tioned committees should be formed 
to educate public opinion on this subject, 
and bring home its importance to those 
who prevent our soldiers from being 
able to do their duty to their country 
in a thoroughly efficient manner. 


This appeal is a plain hint to managers 
of public-houses to adopt the policy of 
refusing to serve men in uniform. If 
good advice does not produce the desired 
result there must be compulsion. But, 
as we have pointed out already, the 
civilian population also needs to be pro- 


tected from the terrible seduction of | 


intoxicants at a time of public excitement 
and severe nervous strain. Habits may 
be easily contracted now which will blight 
the homes of the people for many years 


to come. 
* * * 


CommeEntine on Lord Kit hener’s words 
oi advice, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
makes a suggestion of abstinence during 


the war as one way in which those who. 
are not already total abstainers can help]: 
aid in the task of devising new and | modest words. 


to carry their share of the national burden. 


. ! = 
In this matter, more, 
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Every one of us wants to help, 
he says, and in some way or 
other to ‘‘spend and be spent.” Lord 
Kitchener’s appeal seems to give a 
special opportunity. If those who can 
tightly do so, and who care sufficiently 
to make what would be a real and 
sustained act of self-denial, were to 
undertake to be themselves “‘ abstainers” 
during the continuance of the war, the 
resultant good might be such as to 
surprise us all. Other countries are 
doing something like it. Why not we ¢ 
It is not everyone who can, or perhaps 
ought to, do it, and it would be the 
merest impertinence were we to censure 

_ or even to criticise those who prefer 
to stand outside such an effort and to 
let their own free-will offering be some 
act of another kind. But I believe that 
there are many who, when they have 
thought it over, would like to take the 
course I suggest. 

* 


gS 
_ Amip our solicitude for the famishing 
and homeless Belgian refugees, the Senate 
of the University of Manchester has been 
happily inspired to pay a tribute of 


respectful admiration to the University 


of Louvain in its exile ; for our hospitality 
must include a generous welcome on equal 
terms to the gifts of mind and spirit, 
which more than armies make a nation 
great. How apt the address is alike in 
historical reminiscence and in a kindling 
sense of the spiritual significance of the 
present conflict the following pene will 
show :— 


As we stand to-day side by side in 
the midst of the struggle, we honour 
you as the noblest of Allies, and bid 
you take courage ; for, like Achilles, we 
are 

Striving for no paltry prize, 

No crown of strength or runners’ 

vaunt of speed, 

But for a life, 


the life of civilisation, to defend the 
_ very soul of humanity from a deadly 
ereed, proper only. to creatures of prey 
but linked with the vast and evil dream 
of universal dominion. This creed has 
so blinded the rulers of the Germany 
which we once knew as the home of a 
civilised people, a people to whom we 
looked as the friend and: pattern of 
learning, that they now count it lawful, 
or even glorious, to break treaties, to 
contemn the laws of warfare, to burn 
churches and libraries, and, as their 
official records day by day announce, 
to destroy women and children and 
aged men by throwing bombs on un- 
’ defended cities. 

No wonder that the first and chief 
victim of their cruelty was the home 
of learning from which the great Lipsius 
first interpreted to the Western world 
the writings of Tacitus, that undying 
foe of despots; and where in our day 
Willems has brilliantly expounded the 
principles of Roman Public Law. On 
that Roman system rests the whole 
framework of modern International Law, 
which it is now the world’s first duty 
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weightier sanctions for its statutes, 
based on the willing pledges of civilised 
peoples. This law we will print so 
deeply upon the minds of our conquered 


enemies that it shall constrain them to- 


learn that noble fashion which Virgil 
prophesied, and which they have put 
far from them—“ the fashion of peace. 


* * * 


Tue following story of our Indian 
troops has been sent to us by a corre- 
spondent. “It came in a letter from 
India. The writer was seeing off some of 
the Indians he knew, big men among them, 
and, of course, wishing them God speed, 
and safe home, &c. ‘Oh, no,’ was the 
answer, ‘we are not coming back. We, 
and as many more to follow as are wanted, 
are going to fight our best for England 
and for Freedom, but we. shall not come 
back.’ The Englishman repeated his 
hopes. ‘No, perhaps a couple of hundred 
may, but not likely. We are going to 


fight for Freedom—no talk of coming - 


back.’”’ Our correspondent adds : — 
“Though there may be some Oriental 
fatalism in. it, there is also such devotion 
to a cause. They believe their children 
—all Indians are married—have a better 
chance of freedom with us than with any- 
one, and are giving their lives to secure 
that heritage to them. But it made me 
realise so overpoweringly what our respon- 
sibility will be to make sure these men 
do not die in vain, and to see that their 
children do get their heritage.” 
* * * 


AwnorHer side-light upon the nobler 
aspect of the war is contained in a letter 
written by a Frenchman, which has found 
its way into the Manchester Guardian. 
It comes from a man who has seen some 
of the horror of devastation in Northern 
France and may be taken as representative 
of the spirit which animates many civilians 
at the present time. 3 

At bottom, he writes, 1 am of my 

mother’s way of thinking. I have a 

boundless trust in Providence. What- 
- ever may be in store for us, I feel that 

this trial cannot but turn to our advan- 
tage. Ours is a just cause. Right is 
unquestionably on our side, and so are 

‘* sweetness and light;’’ to use Matthew 

Arnold’s words. I am convinced that 

we shall conquer. And should the worst 

come to the worst, I think that even 
then we ought not to despair. The 
survivors would quietly set about culti- 
vating in the rising generations all the 
fine qualities that have made France a 
great nation in the past and cannot fail 
to make it great in a near or distant 
future. Let us only take care to avoid 
the failings that have contributed to 
bring on us this terrible scourge. We 
had grown too skilful in evading the 
sterner realities of life. No more elegant 
trifling for us. 
our duties and less of our rights. 


There is the unquenchable idealism of a 


to strengthen, and we count upon your | nation that cannot he conquered in these 


Let us think more of z 
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HUMILITY 
AND PATRIOTISM. 


< ~26-3<- 


In a letter on “ Humility and Patriot- 
ism’ which we publish to-day an esteemed 
correspondent takes us to task for some 
of the sentiments which we expressed. last 
week. Evidently he feels that patriotism 
as a motive is of very doubtful value, and 
‘that even in the high sense in which we 

used the word it is a serious menace to 
true humility of heart. We welcome his 
criticism, both for the courtesy with which 
he recognises the sincerity and earnestness 
with which we are trying to grapple with 
the difficulties which are presented to the 
Christian conscience by the actual facts 
of the war, and for the opportunity which 
it gives us of some further words of ex- 
planation. May we be allowed to point 
out, in the first place, that in singling out 
our love of our country for emphasis we 
were not concerned in the least with any 
We 
were dealing with an urgent practical 


abstract scale of relative values. 


need, and the best way of meeting it. 
We feel the supreme importance of keep- 
ing our national loyalties on the highest 
possible level of honour and mercy and 
We doubt whether we can do 
this in a more effective way for the great 


justice. 


masses of our people than by making a 
strong appeal to them to be worthy in 
all things of the ideal of their country 
which they carry in their hearts, as the 
home of freedom and the mother of justice. 
That is what we mean by patriotism, and 


the meaning is neither new nor strange. | 


To us who have been trained from our 
youth up in the school of Mazzrnt, it is 
one of the holiest words in the language. 
It has acted as a beacon-light to us in the 
application of spiritual principles to 
political thought. Like Worship, it is a 
word which has been tarnished by ignoble 
use; but we cannot cease to call Divine 
love and goodness worshipful,~ because 
some men in their blindness bow down 
to the things which their own hands have 
made. The need of the 
humiliation and a general confession of 


hour is not 


unworthiness, as though upon this issue 


we had not made up our minds at the bar 


of conscience, but strength to serve the 
good cause and to bring it. to victory ; 
and we can meet this need best, ‘as ‘re- 
ligious men, when we appeal to warm, 
intimate, human affections. The inspired 
patriot is often the humblest of men, 


because he is conscious of a divine call 
to help his country’s cause for the good 
of the world. 


This brings us at once to the centre 
of our argument. Patriotism, we are told, 
is dangerous because it lifts men up in 
pride. Patriotism, we reply, may be a 
well-spring of humility, when it makes men 
conscious that they are enlisted in the 
service of Gop. In the Christian character 
there are two sources of humility. There 
is the humility of conscious sin—‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ”’; 
and there is the humility of privilege— 
“Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 
It is very easy to fall into the mistake 
of thinking that a mood of abjectness or 
impotence is the one which human nature 
in its blind folly ought to adopt. When 
we read the article in the Times Laterary 
Supplement on ‘The Illusions of War,” to 
which our correspondent refers, we could 
not resist the conclusion that the balance 
of the writer’s mind inclined towards this 
error. In its pervading sense of human 
weakness and delusion, in its subtle effort 
to create a mood in which all judgments 
of conscience are subordinated to the 
claims of pity, in the sad abasement of its 
view of the world as “ our foolish little 
planet,” it reminded us, not of the New 
Testament, but of the delicate intellectual 
pessimism of Marruzw ARNoLD’s poetry. 
We seemed for a moment to recapture the 
half-forgotten strain :— 


Ah, love, let us be true — 
To one another! for the world, which 
seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, © 
Where ignorant armies clash at night. 
Probably most of us know something 
of this mood of disenchantment, and of 
the hard effort to be kind as we realise 
that all men are the deluded victims of 


misfortune. ‘‘ What shadows we are and 


what shadows we pursue.’’ What is left 


to us for consolation but the virtue of 


humility and the sad commerce of pity ? 
We are far from denying that there is 


something admirable in this temper, es- 
pecially when it is placed in sharp con- 
trast to harsh pride or vulgar boasting. 
But it strikes us as more Pagan than 
Christian. In exalting resignation or 
acquiescence into a lonely virtue it saps 
the foundations of moral courage and 


obscures the piercing insight of conscience. 


This is what marks it off decisively from = 
the Christian consciousness of sin, to which 


on the surface it has such a close resem- 
The Christian knows that he is an 
unworthy servant, and this knowledge 
makes him contrite and humble; but 
though unworthy he is still a servant of 
the heavenly Will, and herein lies the in- 
His 
life is a life of action, which involves him in 
swift decisions of duty, He does not find 
wisdom and peace in a knowledge of his 
own follies, but through doing the will of 
Gop. For the Christian, the humility 
which springs from our conscious partner- 


blance. 


effaceable dignity of his nature. 


ship in blindness and sin, which may so — 
easily enervate and cripple us, is con- 
quered by the knowledge that in spite of 


all we are fellow-workers with God. And — ss 


then humility assumes a new and finer 
meaning. It is no longer resignation or 
acquiescence, as we wander through the 
inscrutable darkness of the world and the 
tangled mazes of our own hearts; it is 
the glad acceptance of our vocation to 
fight the good fight of the faith, not in our 


own strength, but in the lght which — 


shines through conscience, and the divine 
grace which alone enables us to be strong 
and of a good courage. = 
Let us apply this doctrine of humility, 
which springs out of a strong conviction 
that we are sent into the world to do the 
will of Gop, to the matter in hand. We 
are told that our love of our country is a 
proud and uplifting thing, and that to 
appeal to it will encourage evil pride in 
other men. Is that really so? What if 
our patriotism has in it some sense of 
divine vocation? To thoughtful and 
earnest men it can never be a thoughtless 
and vulgar thing. They recognise in it 
a precious trust which God has placed in 
their keeping for the good of the world, 
Our country has. been called—a simpler 
and more religious age would have said 
that God has chosen it—to defend liberty, 
to uphold international law, to offer “an 
asylum to the outraged but unconquered 
people of Belgium, and to maintain its 
own cause, because its cause is good. 
Does this belief in our country’s call, and 
the sense that we are part of it, make us 
boastful and vain-glorious, false to our 
friends and ungenerous to our foes? Nay, 
rather it is a true source of humility and a 
safeguard for all other virtues. Now as 
always we must find moral security not 
in warnings and prohibitions, but in posi- 
tive affections. It is not the sense of our 
sad partnership in the delusion and evil 
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here and now, in this very crisis of our | and feel them divinely.true ? Do they not| ~An aureole traced in tenderest light, 
come forth, as if fresh coined from our | The rainbow-gleam of smiles through tears 
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country’s need, we are fellow-workers with | 


Gop, which will give us courage and 
insight and true humility of heart. The | 
duty which is laid upon us both as Chris- | 
tians and as patriots is to remember the | 
high dignity of our vocation, and then to. 
strive to walk worthily of it with all| 
lowliness of mind. 


Good Thoughts for Evil 


Times. 
—ri-$<- 

Arter this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb. .. . These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and. made them, 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple. 
and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. 
For the Lamb which is in the midst of the | 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 

Revelation vii. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

Our worship here... unites us by 
a chain of closest sympathy with past 
generations. In our helps to faith and 
devotion in this place, we avail ourselves 
of the thought and piety of many extinct 
ages. We reverently read those ancient 
scriptures, which have gathered around 
them the trust, and procured the heartfelt 
repose, of so many tribes and periods, | 
since prophets and apostles first gave 
them forth. We sing the hymns which 
a goodly company of pious men have. left 
as the record of their communion with 
heaven. And'it is impossible to look at 
the consecrated names of those sweet 
singers of Christendom without, feeling 
ennobled by their communion, and even 
astonished at our sympathy with them. 
Do not we, the living, take up, in adoration 


| tions ! 


} Own: 


Indeed, could we ourselves 
so faithfully utter the consciousness of our 


own hearts ? 


inner being, or shape so interpreting a 
voice for our secret life? What an im- 
pressive testimony this to the sameness 
of our nature through every age, and the 


j immortal perseverance of its holier affec- 


The language of thew confessions, 


| their struggles, their desires, speaks our 


the light that gladdened them, 


.| shines now upon our hearts : and the mists 
| they could not penetrate, brood now 


upon our path. There is the choice min- 
strel of Israel, true alike to the spirit of 
mourning or of joy; there are the venerable 
fathers of the ancient Church,whose vespers, 
chanted centuries ago, will swt this night 
as well; there is the adamantine yet genial 
Luther, telling, with the severity of an eye- 
witness, the awfulness of 
there is the noble Milton, breathing his 
sweet and rugged music out of darkness ; 


there is the afflicted Cowper, sending out | 


the tenderest strains from his benighted 
spirit: with an attendant multitude of the 
faithful—the confessor, the exile, the 
missionary—a chorus of sublime voices, 
with which it is a sacred privilege to be in 
harmony. And these are not 
the accents of the past, but the anthem 
of the sainted dead—the strains of immor- 


merely 


tals that look back upon their toils, and 
behold us singing their songs of sadness 
here, while they have already learned the 
melodies of everlasting joy. Blessed com- 
munion of earth with Heaven! making 
us truly one family, below, above; and 
rendering us fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the very household of God! 
JaMES Martineau. 


ALL SAINTS. 
One feast, of holy days the crest, 
I, though no churchman, love to keep ; 
All Saints—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep. 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 
Men of the plain heroic breed, 
That loved Heaven’s silence more than 
fame. 


Such lived not in the past alone, 


But thread to-day the unheeding street, 
And stairs to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet ; 
The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriel burns, 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly urns. 


judgment ; 


In dying eyes. by them made bright, 
Of souls that shivered on the edge 
Of that chill ford repassed no more, 
And in their mercy felt the pledge 
And sweetness of the further shore. 
JAMES RussELL Lowe Lu. 


A PRAYER FOR ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 
(From Private Devotions, 1560.) 

LMIGHTY God, we do offer unto thee 

most high praise, and hearty thanks 
for all thy wonderful graces and virtues 
which thou hast manifested in all thy 
saints, and in all other holy persons upon 
earth, who by their lives and labours 
have shined forth as hghts in the several 
generations of the world; such as were 
the holy prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
whom we remember with honour, and 
commemorate with joy ; and for whom, as 
also for all other thy happy servants, our 
fathers and brethren, who have departed 
this life with the seal of faith, we praise 
and magnify thy holy Name; most hum- 
bly desiring that we may still continue in 
their holy communion, and enjoy the 
comfort thereof, following, with a glad 
will and mind, their holy examples of 
godly living, and steadfastness in thy 


faith. Amen. 


THE DRUM AT 
DRUMAHAIR. 


WHEN you see this quiet little Leitrim 
village, with its one steep street, set amid 
surroundings of almost magic beauty, you 
begin to understand why Yeats’ ‘“‘ Man 
who dreamed of faeryland’’ stood amid 
the crowd at Drumahair, ‘His heart hung 
all upon a silken dress’ ; though, truth 
to tell, we saw no throng of folk there ; 
mainly humankind was represented to our 


| eyes by little children, and they were for 


the most part barefoot—smuiling, too. 
There came pattering by three small 
maidens, hand-in-hand. The eldest, a 
mature seven-year-old, lifts her fair, 
lovely face, and with an evident struggle 
betweenshyness and ‘‘ manners,’’ explains 
that the baby of the party, aged two, 
wears the only shoes and stockings among 
them, “because she’s the littlest, Muss.” 

And the baby, solemn with the im- ~ 
portance of her position as purse-bearer, 
opens a pearly palm to disclose a half- 
penny, wherewith sweets are to be bought. 
{t is to be hoped that no serious demoral- 
isation results in such cases from a small 
subsidy towards these. small joys; but, 
indeed, so sweet, so peaceful is the scene, 
that it is not easy to realise any wrong- 
doing or unhappiness there, 


> 
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The sunshine fell soft on the sparkling 
brown waters of the Bonet river. Across 
- it, on gently rising ground, are the ruins 
of anancient abbey. Within easy distance 
Ties Lough Gull, with its myriad islets and 
enchanting shores; hills whose beauty 
changes with the rapidly changing light 
and clouds. Suddenly there breaks upon 
~ the smiling stillness the sound of stirring 
fife and drum. The Irish Volunteers, of 
course! Ah no! it is explained, “ it’s 
only the Children’s Band! The Boys of 
- Brefiny, they call themselves ; used to be 
amusing themselves of an evening with 
tin whistles, till a man began teaching 
them, got them the instruments, too, 
5: bs ia 

And down the hilly street they came, 
~ about thirty boys, playing as they marched, 
and led by their teacher. He lined them 
up in front of the hotel; and it was good 
to hear them; to observe the energy of 
the small drummer, the serious air of the 
child with cymbals, possibly six years old. 
_ Before one could do more than feel after 
small change, the leader gave the word, 
and they swung off again, happy and very 
important. It was a relief to find these 
warlike sounds proceeded from a source 
so innocent, with purpose altogether so 
admirable. 

Brefiny? At the head of the street 
grim ruins are standing—all that remain 
_ ofastronghold of the O’Ruarke of Brefiny, 

‘who once ruled this country-side. But 
the gaunt walls are veiled:in ivy now; 
and the valley that “‘lay smiling before ” 
that Prince smiles still. Its walls are 
long deserted; close by are modern, 


comfortable residences, where as often as’ 


not no one even dreams of locking doors 
at night. 

And all around are places whose names 
suggest old, strange, half-legendary stories. 
Most of them are connected with fighting. 
The Plain of Moytura is just beyond 
- Benbulben, where the terrible battle was 
fought in pre-historic days between the 
Firbolgs and Danaans, testimony to the 
reality of which exists in the almost un- 


equalled number and importance of cairns 


_-and burial stones that cover the place. 

Upon the summit of Knock-na-Rea is 
plainly visible the mound erected, it is 
said, over Queen Maeve of Connaught, 
“angry and pale-faced,” who led forth 
her hosts herself to give battle. And if 
youremark uponthe extreme, the dazzling 


green of certain pasture fields, you may 


be told that “there was fighting there 
once, and men’s blood was shed, and so. . .”” 
But you look around and drink in the 
satisfying beauty of the place, with its 
woods and streams, its glens and _ hulls 


which seem just luminous masses of 


ineffable blue, unearthly and remote ; 
‘and you think—these stories of fighting 


and wild rage, of robbery and oppression’ 
of the poor and the feeble, of tyranny and. 


* injustice, belong to an order of things 
long past and gone. We are different ; 
we have gone very far onward since these 
things were, these old, unhappy things. 


Our lives are protected, well-ordered. 


We believe that Justice and Mercy were 
met together, and would never part, never 
be dethroned from amid civilised nations ; 
we thanked God (or should have done so) 
that our lives had been appointed so far 


from those dreadful days of strife and 


| This attitude is love. 


brutality. We felt very secure, very far 
from evil, that first day of August. . 
and since then. . . 

_ Well, God’s in His world still; even 
though the foundations thereof are out 
of coures, to our eyes. 


K. F. Purpon. 


See 


‘A WORD OF PEACE IN 


TIME OF WAR. 
[FROM A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT.] 


To speak of peace at a time when the 
whole world’s chief point of interest is the 
development of the ‘‘ Big War ’’ seems to 
be a hopeless enterprise, especially when 
such words emanate from the pen of a 
civilian of that nation which is being 
credited with having given rise to all these 
calamities. Nevertheless, I hope that my 
well-meant words will reach my readers’ 
hearts. I am not going to advocate a 
stoppage of the present hostilities; I am 
not going to criticise anything in connec- 
tion with the great struggle of the nations 
—I am going to speak of that Great Uni- 
versal Peace which has been mankind’s 
most cherished dream for centuries, and 
the realisation of which is, I hope, nearer 
at hand now thanit may appear. Perhaps 
when the star of this deplorable war suffers 
eclipse the dawn of a new era of brother- 
hood will break. Whatever weapons man 
may invent and. use to subdue his foes, they 
cut both ways; they hurt while hurting, 
kill while killing, destroy while destroying. 
Hatred engenders new hatred; attack is 
followed by counter-attack; but there is 
one metbod of dealing with an enemy 
which disarms him without disadvantage 
to either defender or ageressor—a method 
known for 2,000 years and nevertheless so 
very seldom made use of—the method 
preached by the Great Prophet of Nazareth, 


the Prince of Peace, who taught: 
“Love your enemy’ —words of far 
greater significance than is generally 


understood. More than the negative re- 
commendation of non-resistance to evil, 
they imply the positive attitude to be 
taken when face to face with an aggressor. 
As soon as we are 
able to realise that also in our greatest 
enemy there is a spark of that Divine 
Spirit which as the life-giving principle 
permeates the whole creation, as soon as 
we on such consideration succeed in over- 
coming our hatred for the wrong which 
has been done, or was intended to be done 
to us—as soon as the realisation of our 
brotherhood with our presupposed enemy 
awakens the flame of love in our hearts, 
we become absolutely invincible. 

Have you never observed the sudden 
change in your opponent’s attitude when 
you, with serene calmness and unaffected 


| friendliness, tender him your hand _ for 


peace ? His rage is at once abated; you 
will see him amazed, perplexed, confused ; 
he is at your mercy—at the mercy of love. 
There is no greater victory than such a 
victory, no conquest which ensures a more 
solid and lasting peace than a conquest 
through loye. ‘The weapons of love are 
the most powerful, and they do not hurt. 
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T am quite aware of the difficulty in finding 
and realising the spark of the Divine Spirit 
in an adversary, especially when the minds 
on both sides are excited and the eyes are — 
blinded by hatred and rage; but it 1s 

there, the Divine Spark—it 1s everywhere 
in the whole universe, even: in the hearts 
of our vilest enemy. 

Therefore let our armies fight in the- ~ 
field until peace can be obtained with 
honour for both parties. 
as undesirable to intervene after the fight- 
ing has started. But let us civilians who 
are not directly involved in the great 
struggle keep our heads cool and remember, 
before all, that we are brethren of the same 
Teutonic race which is destined to lead 
humanity to the realisation of that spiri- 
tual brotherhood where war: and hatred 
have no place. 

Thus, though we fight in the field¢ as it 
cannot be stopped, let us keep burning in 
our hearts the flame of Divine Love, and 
make preparations for that great. peace 
which will follow when the fight is over, | 
and, whatsoever the issue may be, will tend — 
to tie the people of different nationality 
closer together than ever before has been ° 
the case in history. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTHRS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT, THE WRITER’S NAME, and - 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


HUMILITY AND PATRIOTISM. . 


Sir,—Just now all sensible people are 
rightly impatient of anything in the nature 
of mere academic discussion; it 1s felt 
that, in face of the great life and death 
realities which the present world-crisis 
involves, the guesses of the pure theorist, 
and even the admittedly definite problems 
arising out of ordinary political and social 
experience, are to be ignored as of no 
account. But, while we lay such stress 
upon the actualities of the moment, 
and desire chiefly a clearness of perception 
which will enable us to yield our full 
measure of true and fitting service, we 
cannot, if we are to remain genuine human 
beings, escape the duty of asking—each 
one for himself or herself: what are the 
principles which he behind all my actions 
and words in this war period? That 
earnest folk are putting this question to 
themselves is very strikingly illustrated 
by the appearance, within the last few 
days, of two journalistic expositions of 
principle. I allude to the article entitled 
‘The Ulusions of War,” which appeared 
in The Tumes Lnterary Supplement — of 
October 22, and to the article entitled . 
“Worthy of our Country,” which appeared 
in The Inquirer of October 24. Both 
these articles are written .in a manner 
that will arrest the attention of any in- 
telligent reader, and both are unmistakably 
the outcome of much careful and honest 
thinking. Moreover, the two. articles 
exhibit, in their different ways, a generous 


Jt is as useless: 
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recognition of man’s spiritual and religious 
needs. 


Now it is extremely mteresting to ob-- 


serve the widely divergent teachings 
presented in the above-named articles. 
The emphasis of the one is upon Humility 
—a sense of our own and of general human 
failure—as constituting for us Englishmen 
the all-important characteristic in ‘this 
crisis ; the other emphasises the supremacy 
of Patriotism, giving to the word something 
like a re-interpretation. With a view 
to the clearer understanding of the teach- 
ings thus briefly outlined, it may be well 
at this point to set down two lepgthy 
quotations :— 

“Pride makes comparisons with ober 
men or other nations—we will not behave 
as they do because we are Englishmex— 
but humility compares us with what we 
should like to be; it never flatters us to 
make us good. If now we are to set a 
standard of behaviour before ourselves, 
let us imagine the historian of a distant and 
happier future looking back upon us with 
full knowledge and judging our conduct 
and our temper in this time. We should 
wish him to say of us that we waged 
war not orly resolutely and successfully, 
but with a spirit new to the world; and 
that, because of that spirit, there came a 
new kindness and wisdom after the world- 
wide calamity. Of that judgment out 
_ remote descendants might well be proud, 


but we can deserve it not by pride but only 


by humility. In every age, if men are to 
advance, there is a harder task set to their 
spirits ; but if they are filled with pride 
in their own past they do not see the hard 
task that is set to them ; and they perform 
it only if there is a possibility in them: 
selves that makes them humble. The 
whole world, and we with it, is falling 
very far short of that possibility now ; 


and a god without pity might smile at the 


prayers of each conflicting nation for its 
own victory, and at the assurance of each, 
amid the general ruin, that it was fighting 
for the future of mankind. But if we all 


could pray to God that He would have: 


mercy upon our foolish little planet, 
there would be some chance of an answer 
to the prayer, and that we should have 
mercy upon each other. The way to 
wisdom and peace is not through contempt 
of others’ follies, but through a knowledge 
of our own.” —The Times se Supple- 
ment (October 22). 
‘Religion must throw all its strength 
- upon the side of generous feeling and self- 
control. It must never relinquish its aim 
of peace-making when men are sharply 
divided in feeling and opinion. How can 
it do this most effectively at the present 
moment ? Not, we venture to think, by 
any fervent outpouring of cosmopolitan 
sentiment, if for no other reason because 
few people will stay to listen to it. The 
idealism which has captured men’s hearts 
is an intensely practical love of their own 
country. To that we can appeal. They 
want to be worthy of their country and 
its cause. Religion can teach them in 
what this worthiness consists, and in 
solemn warning how easily it may be 
profaned. Riotous behaviour, the lust of 
cruelty and revenge, enervating bitterness 
of mind, the hatred which grows reck- 
less of justice and truthfulness, acts of 
disloyalty to universal charity, ‘all these 


point of its argument ? 
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are unpatriotic, because they stain our 
country’s fair name and defile the bright 
‘image which we treasure in our hearts. 


Along these lines religion may find a new, 


entrance into lives which have long been 
indifferent to its influence. If it has the 
practical wisdom to fix its whole force and 
attention upon the affections which are 
brightest and purest at the moment, It 
may turn even our base temptations to 
glorious use. When we have learned to 
behave ourselves worthily of our country 
proper respect for our enemies and many 
other difficult things will be added unto 
us.”—The Inquirer (October 24). 

I think that, with the above extracts 
before him, a reader should be able to 
form a very fair notion of the respective 
standpoints adopted. Such. pleadings, 
devoid as they are of all pettiness of tone, 
are entitled to respectful consideration, 
and I shall endeavour, in a few words, to 
state the reasons for my own judgment 
in regard to them. 

And, first of all, it seems to me necessary, 
while noting THe InquirReR writer’s 
own account of what is implied in the 
phrase, “‘ Love of one’s country,’’ to get, 
if possible, at the simple meaning which 
those words convey to the average man, 
Turning to my dictionary, I find the 
following definition of Patriotism : ‘‘ Love 
of country—Desire to serve one’s country.” 
Now, amongst the members of this or any 
other country, we see illustrated many 
degrees and types of love and of service ; 
there is the man who is led by an almost 
blind, instinctive feeling of material 
proximity, and there is ‘the man whose 
love and service are based upon a spiritual 
vision of what his country may yet become 
—a vision which is largely coincident with 
the religious mystic’s vision of the ‘“‘ City 
of God.’’ It is safe to assume that the 
average man’s patriotism cannot be so 
definitely or clearly conceived as either 
of the extreme types above specified ; 
his experience will incline him now to 
the instinctive material type, now to the 
idealistic. 

Having glanced at these varying types 
of the patriotic disposition, we can now 
return to consider the pleas set forth in 
THe Inquirer article; and, in the light 
of what has just been said, there can 
scarcely be any doubt as to the particular 
type of Patriotism therein exemplified. 
The claims for ‘‘ love of country ’’ as a 
fundamental motive cannot be more 
forcibly urged than they are in the said 
article. What, then, is the essential 
It would appear 
tobe this: that Religion—working 
through the popular channel of Patriotism 
—can show men how best to “‘ serve their 
country ’’ and to be worthy of it; and 
that, under the influence of this religious 
instruction, men are even to be led into 
the realisation that ‘“‘ acts of disloyalty to 
unwersal charity’’ are ‘* unpatriotic.” 
Do not these words really mean that 
only in so far as a country’s general aim 
and policy conform to a-wniversal or world- 
wide ethical standard, can such a country 
be rightly taken as furnishing the ideal 
motive which is to sway a good man’s 
life? In that case, a high-minded man’s 
position in regard to his country may be 
likened to that of the lover in regard to his 
mistress: ‘‘ I could not love thee, dear, 
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so much, loved I not honowr more.’’ And 
is not this to imply that Patriotism— 
however natural, valuable, and noble in 
its degree—can never properly be raised 
to the level of a religious (7.e., universal 
idealistic) motive? If patriotism thus 
fails as a religious motive in the fullest 
and deepest sense, how can the attitude 
of the patriot be regarded as the supremely. 
important attitude for a man at this or 
any other moment of crisis? Perhaps, 
after all, the attitude of humility, so per-, 
suasively urged upon us in The Tumes 
Interary Supplement article, will prove to 
be the better and safer method? It 
certainly seems to me that by such method 
we are enabled to reach, almost at once, 
the region of universal ideals. As the 
Supplement writer reminds us, humility, 
instead of inviting measurement by some 
merely national or individual standard, 

compares us with what we ° fin our 
capacity as human beings] ‘‘ should like 
to be ’’—but have never yet consistently 
been; and, acknowledging this, are we 
not led to the conclusion that the attitude 
which the spirit of humility imposes, 
must be deemed the only true ultimate 
attitude for us all? ‘‘ Cosmopolitan 
sentiment,’’ I quite agree with Tur 
INQUIRER writer, would never of itself 
lead to charity or peace, but the Christian 
doctrine of humility—cutting beneath 
the most stubborn differences—inevit- 
ably ranges the men of all nations as 
erring brethren in the presence of a 
Common Father. 
~ One final word to forestall misunder- 
standing. This letter is not concerned, 
except indirectly, with the rights and the 
wrongs of the present great international 
struggle—it leaves these just as they 
stand in all their terrible significance ; 
but the attempt has here been made to 
show the spiritual disposition at which, 
in the last resort, we ought all of us to 
aim.—Yours, &c., 

JONATHAN NIELD. 
Malvern, October 26, 1914. 


—_—_¢— 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Sir,—‘‘ Face the facts ’’ is Mr. Short’s 
admonition to me. That is precisely what 
I did, and precisely what Mr. Short 
declines to do when he shirks my question 
as to whether he proposes to waste 
millions of money in training superfiuous 
numbers of men, or to institute a ballot 
with its inequalities of selections and sub- 
stitutes. It is curious that, like other 
men of ability who have caught the 
disease of conscriptionitis, Mr. Short loses 
immediately the capacity to grasp first 
principles and elementary considerations 
in regard to the problem of national 
defence. The robber chief may be at our 
gate, but, so long as it is ‘‘ banged, 
bolted, and barred ’’ by the British Navy, 
only a small section of his banditti, whom 
our existing arrangements are ample for 
dealing with, can enter. ‘‘ England can 
be attacked on land, i.e, in France,’ 
Mr. Short said in his first letter. Surely 
the events of the past week show that he 
should have said ‘‘ The German army 
can be attacked from the sea, i.¢., off 
the Belgian coast.’’ 

I am.sorry if, through a desinet to eoratd: 
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pent, I led. Mr. Short. to ‘hink that 
| favour military training in the schools. 
I do nothing of the kind: compulsion is 
bad enough for men, but infinitely worse 
for boys, for the former can rebel, whereas 
-the latter cannot. What I meant was 
‘that, through the schools, all the advan- 
tages of military training, e.g., Swedish 
drill, can be secured without any of its 
- disadvantages, ¢.g., the interference with 
our commercial supremacy, a matter 
which is not to be disposed of so lightly 
as Mr. Short suggests. It is not merely 
Free Trade and the command of the seas 
_ which make us the leading business 
nation in the world, but the fact that, 
unlike those of Continental countries, our 
youths are not called away from their 
vocations, at a most important period in 
_ their apprenticeship, for two or three 
years. The danger to our commercial 
interests, however, is a small matter com- 
pared with the loss of liberty which con- 
scription involves. In Australia, for ex- 
ample, militarists are suggesting already 
that the exercise of the franchise by con- 
‘scriptionists should be delayed, so that, 
when they come to record their votes, 
their resentment against their compulsory 
training will be less. I have no doubt 
that Lord Kitchener is right in asking 
for an army of a million men. My point 
is that they can and ought to be obtained 
by voluntary service, not merely for the 
reasons which I have given above, but 
because we shall get better soldiers that 
way. Those whoimagine that conscription 
will give us a hugely-increased army 
which, man for man, will be as good as 
our present one, are living in a military 
Wonderland, in which history, morale, 
and money have all ceased to count. 
‘There is no conflict between Sir Roland 
Wilson’s ideals and mine. I should sup- 
_ port heartily the raising of the soldier’s 
pay by, say, 5s. a week, and the officer’s 
pay by an average of, say, £50 a year. 
We could do this, and, as compared with 
_the waste under conscription, have several 
millions a year left over for social reform, 
thus getting a better return for the same 
outlay. I daresay that Mr. Short is quite 
right in saying that for 150 years our 
policy has been to preserve the balance 
of power on the Continent, but it is a 
policy which must cease if this war is to 
be, as most readers of Tur INQUIRER 
hope, the last big European one. The 
' Boy Scout movement can, of course, be 
made a military one: what I said was 
that it was not so at present. Should it 
become such, many who now wish it 
well will regard it not merely with in- 
difference, but with active opposition. 
The Swiss military system, I have always 
understood, was admirably adapted to the 
needs of Switzerland. The needs of a 
land-locked country are, however, the 
very opposite of those of an island.— 
Yours, &c., 
vier FrepDK. G. Jackson. 
8, Park-lane, Leeds, 
October 26, 1914. 


——_~>__—_-. 
WOMEN AND CONSCRIPTION. 


_Sir,—In advocating compulsory t military 
“service, Mr. Short is apparently ignoring | 
one section of the community which will 
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perhaps decline to be so ignored—the 
women. For the time being women are 
silent, but those who have for years been 
strenuously struggling for their own 
social and political emancipation are not 
likely to allow themselves to be calmly 
pushed aside while fresh fetters are forged 
on men. Democracy needs more power, 
not less. The people, men and women 
both, must have more say in the making 
of laws and treaties. It is intolerable 
that all social reforms should be brought 
to a standstill through the blind blunder: 
ing of one incompetent monarch. To the 
monarchic system, with its powerful 
weapon, a conscript army, is largely due 
the present collapse-of civilisation, and 
nothing could be more dangerous to 
peace and liberty than conscription.— 
Yours, &c., 


Hannan J. Dawtrey. 
Hermonhill, Dundee, 
October 25, 1914. 


———_—_ 


OUR SOLDIERS AND STRONG 
DRINK. 


Sir,—Temperance Sunday, November 8, 
is close upon us. Let us prepare for it by 
a mental stock-taking of what we have 
done ‘for the cause of temperance in the 
past year, of what most urgently needs 
to be done now, and of what we person- 
ally can do to help, and, please God, will 
do to help. Manifestly, what most needs 
doing now is to safeguard our soldiers and 
sailors from intoxicating drink. The earlier 
closing of our public-houses is doing some- 
thing for this ; the total prohibition of the 
serving of drink to men in uniform would 
do more, as you, Mr. Editor, suggest, but 
the root of the evil is still there in the 
conviction among the masses of the people 
that intoxicating drink is a good and a 
festive thing. 

In one district [ know, when the Mayor 
and Town Council were pressed to close 
the public-houses at an earlier hour than 10 
they refused, on the ground that it would 
do little good, because the wives of men at 
the war gave drink to soldiers in their own 
homes. Their hearts feeling warm to the 
soldiers for the sake of their husbands 
and sons at the front, they show it by 
giving their soldier friends drink till they 
are drunk. Last week a number of sailors 
and soldiers came home here on four days’ 
leave, and were met by their friends at 
the station and ‘‘ treated,’’ so that they 
were drunk before ever they reached 
their own homes! Nor is the example of 
their own officers always what it should be. 
A friend of mine travelled by an evening 
train lately which was full of Territorials. 
The men in the third-class carriages were 
sober and well behaved, but the officers, 
who were dining in the restaurant car, ap- 
peared one and all to be drunk. What can 


-we do in face of facts like these, which 


are a disgrace to our national life, and not 
only a disgrace, but a very real danger ? 
We can redouble our efforts to influence 
public opinion in every possible way. 

I would suggest that cottage meetings 
to teach the evil of drink would do much 
good. Get a cottage housewife to invite 
a few friends, and then let two or three 
temperance workers be there to hold a 
short meeting for hymns, simple address, 


and prayer. 
away at such meetings, which the N.U.T.A. 
will gladly supply. I have-found cottage 
wives: willing and proud to lend a room for 
such a purpose, and the homelike atmos- 
phere is helpful. This is only one of many 


ways by which, with voice or pen, we may — { 


take our part in the needful work. 


May I beg our ministers to see to it that 


our churches take their part by bringing 
this very serious matter before their con- 
gregations on Temperance Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8.—Yours, &c., 
VioLet SoLty, 
President of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Association. 
Parkstone, Dorset, October 27, 1914. 
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Leaflets may also be given : 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND. THE 


ARMY. 


Sir,—Over 60 young men from our 
three Sheffield churches have responded to 
their country’s call. Several of them have 
written in a fine spirit, showing the effect 
of their Unitarian training. One of them, 
é.g., writing on behalf of ten who went 
together from the senior class, writes to 
say : 


to remember the teachings we have learnt 
at the Attercliffe Unitarian School, and do 
the nght thing.’’ Another from Upper 
Chapel says: ‘‘ I hope that when the war 
is over I shall be able to look back upon 
my record in the Army without any regrets 
whatever,’’ and he proudly signs himself 
‘* A Unitarian Scholar.’’ 

The Sunday School Association, at my 
request, has supplied me with copies of its 
excellent statement of ‘‘ Our Religious 
Faith,’’ and I am sending a copy to each of 
our lads. May I suggest that other 
ministers might well do the same thing 
They will meet with every encouragement 
from the Association.—Yours, &c., 

C. J. Street, 

Sheffield, October 28, 1914. 
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Messrs. T. & T. CLARK :—The Seer’s House + 
Rev. James Rutherford, B.D. 

Messrs. ConsTABLE & Co. :—Rudolf Euc:- 
ken: W. Tudor Jones. Is. net. The King 
of the Jews: “K. P.” (the Grand Duke 
Constantine). 2s. 6d. net. George Meredith’s 
Works : The Adventures of Harry Richmond ; 
Beauchamp’s Career. 6s. per vol. 

Mezssrs. J. M. Dent & Son :—The NE 
bishop’s Test: E. M. Green. 2s. net. The 
Bible and the Anglo-Saxon People: William 
Canton. 5s. net. : 

Mr. A. C. Firrenp :—A First Year in Canter- 
bury Settlement : Samuel Butler. 5s. net. 

Mr. T. WeRNER LAuRIE :—Ten Thousand 
Miles with a Dog Sled: Hudson Stuck. 16s. 
net. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. :—The Lord of all 
Good Life: Donald Hankey. 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Macmirtan & Co. :—Studies in 
the Truth and Spirit of Christianity : William 
Temple, M.A. Highways and Byways in Lin- 
colnshire: W. F. Rawnsley. 5s. Autobio- 
graphy of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN & Co. :—The Unknown 
Guest : Maurice Maeterlinck. 

SYNDICATE PUBLISHING COMPANY Be i 


Empire Modern English Illustrated Diction- 


ary. 20s. net. 


‘* Wherever we are sent, or whatever . 
we are called upon to do, we will try our best 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—Woman and War : 
Olive Schreiner. 6d. net. Religion and Art : 
Alessandro Della Seta. 21s. net. 

Messrs. Warts & Co. :—The Sources of the 
Morality of the Gospels: Joseph McCabe. 
4g, 6d. net. The New Testament: F. J. 
Gould. 9d. net. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 
R.P.A. Annual, Cornhill Magazine, Mind. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE.. 


BerorRE me is a map of Africa in 1840, 
the year that David Livingstone went out 
as a missionary “in the glow of love 
which Christianity inspires, resolved to 


devote my life to the alleviation of human | 


misery.” The interior of Africa on that 


map is a great blank, without river, lake | 


or mountain, or trace of human habitation. 
It was called the Dark Continent. Living- 
stone lifted the veil on a wonderful land 
peopled by many races. Look at the 
map of Africa now. 
Always delighting in nature, which he said 
was a key to his health and good spirits, 
Livingstone decided to make his home 
in South Africa in a beautiful valley. 
He had found a noble help-meet in Mary 
Moffat. There was only one drawback 
to the situation. The valley was infested 
with lions, the terror of the natives. 
Livingstone came of a race of soldiers, 
and knew not fear. He straightway 
made war on the lions. It nearly cost 
him his life. A great infuriated beast 


which he had wounded sprang out upon. 


him, and crushing him to the ground, 
dug his claws into his flesh and broke 
his shoulder bone. The lion was diverted 
and shot, but the eleven scars of the claws 
and a wounded limb remained to the end 
of his life. He felt like a mouse, said 
Livingstone, in the jaws of a cat. : 
In the midst of benighted and hostile 
tribes, the missionary’s kindness and 
strength of will were a better defence than 
arms. 
him at first, because he was not big and 
stout. They said: ‘‘ He is: not strong. 
He is quite slim, and only appears stout 
when he puts himself into those bags 
(trousers). He will soon knock up.” 
This roused Livingstone’s Highland blood, 
so he kept his men marching at top speed 
for days until they respected his powers 
as a walker. - 
_ Livingstone’s first important discovery, 
made in company with his friends Oswell 
and Murray, was of Lake Ngami. In 
later years he explored Nyassa, Tangan- 
yika and other vast sheets of water like 
inland seas to the far north. He traced 
the course of the Zambesi and -was-the 
first white man to behold the stupendous 
Victoria Falls, now spanned by @ railway 
bridge. Journeys absorbing years and 
extending over thousands of miles were 
made across deserts, through enormous 
dense forests, over pestilential swamps, 
where fever ever waylaid the traveller. 
Sometimes on foot, sometimes astride an 
ox; tormented by swarms of mosquitoes, 
by poisonous spiders and stinging ants ; 


often hard up for water.and food. Once’ 


-it became necessary to barter part of 


of the black people. 


The natives did not think much of. 
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his clothing for food. This distressed him, 
as even amongst naked savages he was 
particular about his dress and felt that 
neatness won respect even from them. 
“Took my belt up three holes to relieve 
hunger ”’ is an entry one day in his journal. 
One of Livingstone’s bitterest experiences 
occ rred late in his career. It was during 
the most unhealthy season, when, drenched 
to the skin daily with the heavy rains; 
the explorer had to make his way through 


dripping forests and oozing bogs, the goats | 


he needed for milk got lost, and then two 
native carriers deserted with the medicine 
chest and all the drugs. Livingstone 
wrote in his diary: ‘Felt as if I had 
received my death sentence.” 

When Stanley went out and found him 
he tried to persuade him to return with 
him to England, but the indomitable old 
traveller was bent on discovering the source 
of the Nile. He pressed on, enduring 
great hardships, but his strength failed. 
Entering his tent early one morning 


his servant Susi found his master dead, | 


kneeling beside his bed with his head 
buried in his hands upon the pillow. The 
faithful servants reverently buried the 
heart of the great explorer, and having 
embalmed his body and wrapped it in 
bark and sailcloth, they set out with it 
lashed to a pole and carried it all the way 
to the coast, hundreds of miles off, whence 
it was brought to England and. buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Livingstone was the friend and champion 


helped them and showed them the beauty 
of a gentle and noble life. He also dis- 
covered the sources of the Arab slave trade, 


and so opened the way to the extinction 


of that cruel business. 13 eel Peed Bp 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


AFTER careful consideration, it has been 
decided, in view of the many troubles 
connected with the war, not to hold the 
usual Autumnal Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association this 
year, but to pour as much energy as 
possible into the special duties now appeal- 


ing to us, and to endeavour to maintain 


the highest efficiency in the work of the 
congregations and their institutions. The 
deep feelings now stirring in the hearts of 
our people, and their imperative need of 
guidance, comfort, and high inspiration, 
specially appeal to all who in this dark 
storm .of life hold fast their faith in the 
Fatherhood divine and human Brother- 
hood. It is the hour for true valour, 
for unswerving determination, for a more 
complete consecration, and for a more 
generous pity for all who are stricken 
and suffering. ; 

It is hoped that, whilst waiving for the 
present our larger gatherings, the local 
Societies in touch with the Association will 
do their utmost to sustain the faith and 
work in their respective districts, and 


He taught them and |’ 


that no centre will be allowed to fail 
just when its beneficent influenge is most 
needed. The Executive Committee. will 
heartily co-operate, so far as their means 
permit, in any special schemes of mis- 
sionary work, Association Sunday is fixed 
for November 15, when it is hoped that 
the congregations will do what they can 
to aid financially the missionary work at 
home and abroad. 


REV. JAMES HOCART, OF BRUSSELS. 


_ Ineurries have been made through 
Essex Hall respecting the Rev. James 
Hocart, of Brussels, so well known to 
English Unitarians. His son called a few 
days ago to report that his father was last 
heard from in a letter dated September 11. 
He was then quite well, and had suffered 
no serious inconvenience or~ privation 
since the German occupation. For a fort- 


| night he could not obtain any milk; but 


on the day of writing the milkman had again 
called on his rounds. Meat had been 
somewhat scarce; but vegetables and 
fruit were abundant, excellent in quality, 
and cheap in price. Mr. Hocart feared, 
however, that if the situation was pro- 
longed, things would become worse for 
residents in Brussels. Many people were 
in mourning; and several families con- 
nected with the Free Christian Church had 
suffered sadly through deaths on th 
Belgian battlefield. ¢ 


APPEAL FROM THE SISTER OF LORD 
_ KITCHENER. 
Help my brother by signing this patriotic 
pledge. 
Frances HE. J. PARKER. 


In order that I may be of the greatest 
service to my country, and carry out 
the wishes of the Commander-in-Chief at 
this time of national peril, I promise until 
the end of the war to abstain from all 
intoxicants (except when such are ordered _ 
by a doctor), and to encourage others to 
do the same. 


Name 


Seen eee eee rer Hees eeteeweesaseserees 


Ce er 


Semen sense reer reoraseescees 


Amone the institutions which owe a 
peculiar debt of gratitude to the late Miss 
Emily Sharpe should be included the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society, of which, 
following the example of her father, she 
was a munificent benefactress for an 
uninterrupted period of thirty-two years. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Altrincham.—The centenary of Shaw’s Lane 
Chapel, which was opened on September 8, 
1814, was celebrated on Saturday and Sunday 
October 24 and 25, by special services and_ 
meetings, and the opening of the school room 
at Dunham-road. The school room has been 
enlarged and greatly improved, at. a cost of 
£850, according to the plans of Mr. Claude 
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‘Paterson, who is now serving with the colours. 
_ A large class room of modern design has also 
been added, which can be divided into four 
_ smaller ones when required. A service was 
_ held.in the afternoon, conducted by the Revs. 

_W. G. Price, of Hale,.and Dendy Agate, the 
minister, the sermon being preached by Dr. 
Odgers. The school room was opened after- 


wards in the presence of a large gathering by 


Mr. Ion Pritchard, president of the Sunday 
‘School Association. After tea a public meeting 
was held, at which Mr. C. E. R. Abbott, chair- 
man of the Chapel Committee, presided, sup- 
‘ported by the Mayor and Mayoress of Altrin- 
cham (Mr. and Mrs. G. Faulkner Armitage), 

the Revs. J. Morley Mills, W. D. Thomas 
(Broadheath Congregational Church), Dr. 
‘Odgers, G. A. Payne, and others. The Chair- 
man said it was a great day in their annals, 
and represented the climax of two years’ very 
hard and anxious work on the part of the 
chapel and Sunday school, in which they had 
been assisted by the generosity of many friends 
who were not members. Reference was made 
to the death of Mr. Joseph Lunn, a member of 
the Committee, who had been greatly interested 
in the centenary and the school enlargement. 
Speeches were delivered by the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills, the Mayor of Altrincham (a Congrega- 
tionalist), the Rev. W. D. Thomas, secretary 
of the Altrincham and District Free Church 
Council), Mr. Ion Pritchard, Dr. Odgers, the 
Rev. G. A. Payne, and the Rev. W. G. Price. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman and speakers 
was moved by the Rev. Dendy Agate, seconded 
by Mr. Willis Paterson, and carried. As the 
result of the Mayor’s reference to the needs of 
the Belgian refugees, seven of whom, he said, 
were staying at his house, a special collection 
was taken. On Sunday the Rev. Dendy 
Agate preached in the morning, and Dr. 
Odgers in the evening. The morning service 
was attended by the Altrincham Ist Company 
of Boy Scouts, under the command of Mr. 
Rowlands and the Scoutmaster. There was a 
special Sunday school service in the afternoon, 
at which addresses were given by Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, the Rev. D. Agate, Mr. Willis 
Paterson, and Mr. T. Bell Houlden. 

Belfast.—After a period of ten and a half 
years the Rev. J. Worthington, B.A., brought 
his term of ministry at Mount Pottinger Unit- 
arian Church to a close on Sunday, October 25, 
when he preached his farewell sermons to good 
congregations. Speaking with much feeling, 
the preacher thanked the members of the con- 
gregation for their kindness and forbearance 
with him during his term of service, and 
expressed the opinion that, whilst nothing very 
showy had been accomplished, some good solid 
work had been put in by both minister and 
people during the period referred to which 
would ultimately bear good fruit. On the 
previous Friday the members of the congrega- 
tion held a social evening in the school room, 
when a presentation was made to the Rev. J. 
and Mrs. Worthington, the gifts taking the 
form, of a grandfather clock and gold watch 
bracelet, both suitably inscribed. 

_ Leeds._Two more cottages have now been 
taken in connection with Mill-hill Chapel for 
21 Belgian refugees, and a fourth will be taken 
as soon as the necessary furniture for it has 
been given. Money is, of course, needed for 
the maintenance of the refugees. Perhaps 
these lines will meet the eyes of former members 
of the chapel now residing away from Leeds, 
who are not called on to help refugees in. their 

own locality. If so, Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot, 
Southfield, Burley, Leeds, will be pleased to 
receive contributions from them. 

Leigh.—The Rev. G. A. Ferguson has re- 
signed his mimistry at the Unitarian Church 
owing to a breakdown in Mrs. Ferguson’s 
health. 

London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The fourth 
annual meeting of the Union was held at 
Essex Hall on Monday, October 26, 1914. 
Before proceeding with the business a vote of 
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sympathy with the relatives of the late Miss 
Emily Sharpe was carried in silence, all 
standing. The Committee’s report showed 
that the activities of the Union had been well 
maintained during the year. Over 240 ser- 
vices had been conducted by members, and a 
considerable amount of open-air work had been 
done. The membership had increased from 
35 to 38. The adoption of the report was 
moved by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P. Very 
cordial votes of thanks were accorded to the 
retiring president, Mr. E. R. Fyson, to the 
vice-presidents, the Revs. W. H. Drummond 
and J. A. Pearson, and to the retiring secre- 
tary, Mr. W. T. Colyer. The new president 
and secretary were respectively Mr. John 
Kinsman, of lford, and Mr. 8. D. Greenfield. 
At the close of the business meeting the Rey. 
W. G. Tarrant, of Wandsworth, gave an 
address. The object of all preaching, he said, 
was to inspire love of goodness and the deter- 
mination to be good. The good sermon was 
the right sermon delivered by the right man to 
the right people. He proceeded to show 
how much the preacher could do, by his own 
reverent bearing and sense of responsibility 
in conducting the service, to make the particu- 
lar congregation he was addressing “‘ the right 
people.’’ It was impossible to be so definite 
with regard to ‘‘ the right man,’” but there 
must be personal conviction, true humility, 
and absolute candour. In speaking of ** the 
right sermon,’’ Mr. Tarrant laid stress upon 
the obligations laid upon the preacher to take 
trouble to verify his “facts ’’; toabstain from 
reading into texts or words meanings which 
they did not legitimately bear, and so to main- 
tain the feeling of confidence which it was the 
aim of the preacher to build up in his congrega- 
tion. he chairman briefly expressed to Mr. 
Tarrant. the thanks of the meeting for his 
kindness. 

North Gheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual meeting was held at 
Denton on Saturday, October 24, the presi- 
dent, the Rev. H. E. Perry, presiding. In his 
address he referred to the war, and to the fact 
that so many from their schools, including his 
own son, had joined the Army for the sake of 
their country. After the usual business had 
been transacted, and the annual report and 
financial statement, presented by Mr. A. 
Slater, the hon. secretary, received and 
adopted, the Rev. J. Shaw Brown read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Aims and Method of Sunday School 
Teaching.’’ The ministers present included 
the Revs. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Lawrence Scott, 
and J. W. Bishop. 

Nottingham.—A course of six lectures, 
entitled ‘‘ Before the War—and After,’’ will 
be delivered in the school room at the High 
Pavement Chapel, by Professor R. C. F. 
Dolley, M.A.,.on Thursdays at 8 p.m., begin- 
ning November 5. The lectures will comprise 
a historical study of the rise of the German 
Power, the causes that have led up to the 
present Kuropean crisis, and some suggestions 
as to the fundamental principles volved in 
securing a just and lasting peace. A concluding 
lecture will be delivered by Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Each lecture will be followed by a 
Tutorial Class or Study Circle for those attend- 
ing the lectures. 

Sheffield.—The Rev. John W. Lee, late 
Baptist ‘minister, entered on his duties on 
Sunday, October 18, as assistant minister at 
Upper Chapel, and minister in charge at Atter- 
cliffe. A cordial welcome from the Sunday 
school teachers and elder scholars of Upper 
Chapel was given to Mr. and Mis. Lee, at a 
largely attended social gathering on Monday, 
October 19. The Rev. C. J. Street presided, 
and short addresses were given by Mr. Wm. 
Laycock, Miss E. Wilson, Mr. H. William- 
son, and Mr. S. E. Deeley. Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
made suitable response. A similar welcome 
was given at a successful social gathering at 
Attercliffe, on the Thursday following, when 
Mr. H. E. Fishburn presided, and addresses 


were given by Mr. J. P. Whitehouse, Mrs. Ross, . 


Miss D. Whitehouse, Mr. W. R. Barclay, the 
Revs. A. H. Dolphin, H. W. King, T. Anderson, 
and C. J. Street, to which Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
responded. Mr. Lee expressed his happiness 
in having found a congenial spiritual home in 
the Unitarian denomination after a period of 
wandering in the wilderness. 

Victoria, B.C.—An interesting letter has 
been received from the Rev. H. E. B. Speight, 
M.A., describing his arrival at Victoria, B.C., 
where he has assumed the ministry of the 
Unitarian Church, after a period as co-pastor 
at Essex Church, Kensington. Mr. and Mrs. 
Speight reached the end of their long journey 
on September 6, and they were cordially wel- 


comed then and at the annual meeting of the ~ 


congregation on September 25. Mr. Speight 
Says : 
city ministers, being invited to their social 
service commission. I received a surprisingly 
hearty welcome from all present at that 
meeting, such a welcome as I fear would be 
unique in England for a Unitarian minister 
joing a group of ministers who were brought 
together by no common love of liberalism in 
religion. Perhaps the most orthodox minister 
present urged me to lunch with him that week. 
To-morrow I accompany a number of other 
ministers on a deputation to the Prime Minister 
to urge immediate measures on the part of the 
Government to cope with the distress prevail- 
ing in the cities and towns of the Province.”’ 
The city has been badly hit by the war, but it 
is expected soon to recover. Mr. Speight’s 
nearest neighbour is Mr. Sharpe at Vancouver, 
81 miles away. 

Whitby.—The Rev. 8. Sidaway Brettell, 
M.A., has accepted a cordial and unanimous 
invitation from the congregation of Flowergate 
Old Chapel to become their minister, and will 
enter upon his duties on the first Sunday in 
the new year. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND THE QUEEN’s FunD. 
The ecclesiastical authorities of the 
principal religious bodies in the British 
Isles have approved of a Sunday school 
collection being made in aid of the Queen’s 
Work for Women Fund, and letters approv- 
ing of the scheme have been received from, 
among others, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Bourne, the Chief Rabbi, 
the Rev. J. Williams Butcher, the Rev. 
Carey Bonner, secretary of the Sunday 
School Union: and Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
President of the Sunday School Associa. 
tion. The committee, in their letter to 
the officers and teachers throughout the 
country, state that the Queen wishes it 
to be understood that such collections 
are to be entirely a free-will offering, 
undertaken by the scholars themselves, 
without coercion or persuasion. Many of 
them will doubtless be interested to hear 
that all sorts of gifts have been received at 
headquarters, for’ sale, including a small 
bear from West Africa, the only one of its 
kind in England, excepting one at the 
Zoo, four Russian sledge-dog puppies, and 
some Shetland ponies. 
THe ArMy CHAPLAINS. 

Professor J. H. Morgan, writing in the 
Daily Chronicle about his experiences iné 
a base hospital, gives a delightful de- 
scription of the Army chaplain. His 
sacerdotal character, he says, is never 
obtrusive. He wears a service uniform, 


thE 


““T have already met several of the © 
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distinguished only by a black iron cross 
in place of a star, and his ministries, both 
lay and divine, seem inexhaustible. He 
is a kind of clearing-house for all 
the soldier’s need. He writes letters 
home, distributes newspapers and maga- 
zines, and ‘administers. secular comforts. 
Mind, body and estate are equally his 
concern. Is a soldier sick, he visits him ; 
penitent, he shrives him; dying, he 
comforts him, Of him it may devoutly 
be said that his motto is, “Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary, and I will give you 
rest.”’ He usually is—as indeed he needs 
to be—a man of robust physique and of 
buoyant temperament, forgetful of himself 
and mindful only of others. The religious 
spirit manifested, Professor Morgan says, 
is excellent; the chaplains of the different 
denominations take duty for one another, 
and united services are often held. 


Rapers DEatTH aT THE FRONT. 

It is reported that the Chief Rabbi of 
Lyons has been killed on the battlefield 
while administering the last rites to a 
Christian soldier. He was in the midst 
of the fighting for the purpose of tending 


Jewish soldiers when. he was called to. 


the side of a dying trooper, who was a 
Roman Catholic. The poor fellow begged 
the Rabbi, who he probably imagined 
was a priest, to exhibit before his eyes 
the symbol of his faith, and give him his 
blessing. It was while holding a crucifix 
before the wounded soldier and whispering 
to him words of comfort that the Rabbi 
fell a victim to an enemy’s missile. 


THe Brrps. OF THE ArR. 

While the war is affecting even the fate 
of the birds by devastating fields and woods 
abroad, the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds is pressing on with its 
work in the British Empire. The autumn 
number of Bird Notes and News records, 
among other things, the history of the 
Plumage Bill and the new edicts pro- 
hibiting importation and exportation of 
plumage in Canada and the Solomon 
Islands; and the success of recent Bird 
Protection laws in Egypt, which are 
heartily supported by the fellahin. Home 
work is instanced by the completion of 
bird-rests at, a third lighthouse, and by 
the good season at the Society’s bird 
sanctuary, Brean Down. The Council of 
the Society is well represented in the 
British Expeditionary Foree. 

A Srevenson CoLiection. 

A valuable collection of material re- 
lating to Robert Louis Stevenson is about 
to be offered for sale in New York. It 
consists of books, MSS., autograph letters, 
drawings, curios, and objects of art, and 
was left to Mrs. Isobel Strong, daughter 
of the novelist’s wife, by her mother. 
Every article in the collection was Steven- 
son’s property, and at one time in his house 
at Vailima, Samoa. The library consists 
of about 500 volumes, some of which be- 
longed to Stevenson’s father, and some 
to his grandfather, and bear their auto- 
graphs. The MSS. number more than 200, 
and include that of “ St. Ives ” (in Steven- 
son’s handwriting) and ‘“‘ Weir of Hermis- 
ton.” There are also hundreds of poems 
in MS. A most interesting item is the 
portrait of Stevenson by Sargent. In a 
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letter dated October 22, 1885, to Will H. 
Low, the American artist, who was one 
of the author’s intimate friends, he wrote : 
“Sargent was down again, and painted 
a portrait of me walking about in my 
own dining-room, in my own velveteen 
jacket, and twisting as 1 go my own 
moustache. At one corner a_ glimpse 
of my wife,in an Indian dress, and seated 
in a chair that was once my grandfather’s 
—but since some months goes by the name 
of Henry James’s, for it was there the 
novelist loved to sit—adds a touch of 
poesy and comicality. It is, I think, 
excellent.” 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board-Residence, Miss E.. 

Kineston, ‘“Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh- 

street, Tavistock-square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. : 


A N IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab-. 


lishment. All bedrooms have hot and: 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath,. 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex-. 
eellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reeeption rooms. Central, garden, near sea.—. 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassingHaM, 17, 
Norfolk-terraee, Brighton. : 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
November 
1. Rev. Cuartes Harcrove, M.A. 
8. Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. (of Leeds). 


15. Rev. Lawrence Reprern, B.D. (of 
Norwich). 


22. Rev. W. CopELAND Bowie. 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. * 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, C Non Strezt, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—S1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

pera Ceieen E. ae A, HapRpcastiez, 


Lesiizt T. BurRNeETT. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humparey G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/=- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 
HENRY T,. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Now Ready for November. Price One Penny. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Illustrated Magazine. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS. 


The Lady November. 

Through the Little Green Door. 
Horse-Chestnuts. 

Nellie the Nurse. 

The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. 
Young Days’ Guild Work. 

A Real True Christmas. (4 Piay.) 
What a Fairy heard in Autumn. 
P.C. Baby. 

Temperance Ideas. 

Puzzles and Puzzlers: 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


Published by 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown 
Street; John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Liverpool Agents: The Liverpool Booksellers’ Com- 
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SUNDAY, November 8. 


LONDON. ’ 

Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HOLDEN, M.A. 

A£olian Hall, New Bond Street, 11, Rev. Jonn 
HounTER, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaeorr., 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
Road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAURICE ELLIOTT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WESTON, D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON; 7, Rev. A. S. 
HORN. 

Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. BAsiIn MARTIN, M.A. 

Finchley Road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST D. TYSSEN, D.C.L, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mr. J. Brac; 
6.30, Mr. S. FRANKLIN. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15, Rey... 


W. C. Bowie; 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Rey. A. H. Biaas, 

M.A. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 
7, Mr. C. PrestwicH Scorr. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex Road, 
MUNFORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High Road, 6.30, Mr. WaLTER 
RUSSELL. 

Mansford Street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland 
Road, 7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL 'TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SoRENSEN ; 6.30, Mr. F. G. BARRETT AYRES. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rey. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. A, CUNLIFFE Fox, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech Road, 
Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

4 EDGAR DAPLYN, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
LEE, B.A. % 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Victor Fox. 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert Road, 
Plumstead, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA EVANS. 


Apprystwyta, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. G. TARRANT, B.A. Evening subject, 
““ At the Back of the Bible.” 


BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol 
Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad 


Street, 11 and 6.30. ; 
BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. F. Hau. 
BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
BopELL SMITH. 


BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Lande ieRer Bs 


BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 
Club Rooms, Downing Street, 11.30. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HITCHCOCK. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

CLIFTON, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. Ff. Beck. 

DEAN Row, 10.45 and 
STYAL, 6.30, Rev E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian Street, near Market Square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
KK. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11 
6.30, Rey. R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 
6.30, Rev. R. H. U. BLoor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. HEMING VAUGHAN ; 
6.30 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 
6.30, Rev. EDGAR LOCKETT. 

HorsHamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Huu, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LrEEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

_ Hararove, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoseErH Woop. 

LrEweEs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL. 
LISCARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LivERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. MELLOR, Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. F. RATTRAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Harl Street, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 
MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Anni- 
yeeary Sermons, Rev. DougLAS WALMSLEY, 
A. 


and 
and 
and 


and 


MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Cyrin 
FLOWER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEALY, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

Ox¥FORD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A. 

PortsMouTH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. G. W. THOMPSON. 


PortTsMOUTH, St. Thomas Street, 6.45, Rev. T. | 


BOND. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev, 
C. J. STREET, M.A\, LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. BOWEN EVANS, M.A. 

SouTurort, Portland Street Church, 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 


11 and 


SoUTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London | 


Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR. 


Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EK. O'Connor. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Drummonp. 


West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roprmr, B.A. 
CAPETOWN. 


Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMYFoRTH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield Street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED Harris, M.A, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. F. SINcLAIRE, M.A. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rev. H. BE. B. 
SpPricHT, M.A. 


Free 


BIRTH. 


ANDREAE.—On October 31, at 20, Spring Road, 
Southampton, to the Rev. and Mrs. A, R. 
Andreae, a daughter. 


DEATH. 


DARBISHIRE.—On the Ist inst., at 1, Canning 
‘Street, Liverpool, Jane, widow of the late 
James Mather Darbishire, formerly of Man- 
chester and Belfast, in her 96th year. No 
flowers, by her request. 


WATERALL. —On October 31, suddenly, at 40, 
Holland Road, Kensington, George Waterall, 
aged 75. 
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VACANT AND WANTED. 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday and 
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young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, gover- 


nesses, &c.—Apply, SEcrETARy, la, Belsize 
Parade, N. W. 
MINISTER WANTED. 
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L CHURCH requires a Minister.—Apply 
SECRETARY, 20, Breckon Hill Road, Middles- 
brough. 
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men must be content to stand aside as 
ineffectives. If we get the men, and we 
shall get them, we must see to it that 
they are kept morally sound and _ physi- 


————— | cally fit, and that they understand the 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Iv is characteristic of our national 
temperament that recruiting is brisker in 
days of acute anxiety than in days of 
good hope. In itself this is evidence of 
toughness of fibre, but it is not very 
practical. The indecisive character of 
much that has happened in the war 
hitherto shows that progress must be 
slow, and slowness means the prolonga- 
tion of agony, until there is a decisive 
advantage of numbers on the side of the 
Allies. Accordingly, the need of the 
moment is for men, and for still more 
men. It may sound like a paradox, but 
the most effective thing which the peace- 
maker can do is to strengthen the army. 
All the instincts of love and humanity 
cry out that the war must be stopped at 
the earliest possible moment. We can 
only quicken the pace and bring peace 
nearer, it may be by six or even twelve 
months, by making a decisive victory 
possible. - 


* % * 


Many men who are past military age 
must be chafing in their quiet homes 
against their own inactivity. With a 
wider experience of life they realize what 
shortening the war by over four weeks 
would mean in lessening the sum of 
misery, and they feel that if all our 
young men could grasp the immense 
issues of every day they would not hesi- | 
tate to join in overwhelming numbers. 
But this does not mean that the older 


cause for which they are fighting. This 
is the secret of true courage on the battle- 


| field, and of generous feeling and self- 


control in all their dealings with, the 
enemy. 
tees % 

THERE is thus need of moral discipline 
as well as of technical skill in the art of 
war. Here the private citizen can bring 
the full weight of his influence to bear, 
and a great responsibility rests upon the 
churches. It is clear that the grouping 
of large masses of young men in camps, 
away from the ties and restraints of 
home, creates a situation of exceptional 
difficulty. A good deal of work is being 
done to provide healthy recreation for 
their leisure hours, but we cannot have 
too much intelligent effort in this direc- 
tion in districts where large numbers of 
recruits are quartered. But in addition 
to this every encouragement should be 
given to the idea that the soldier must 
lay aside every weight which hinders him 
in his calling. He is under training, and 
this means that it is far more important 
for him to live a disciplined life than it is 
for the professional athlete or the rowing 
man at college. 

* * * 

In this connexion we are glad to see 
that a serious warning to the girlhood of 
the nation has been issued by the wives 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of Rochester and Southwark. 
It is a warning which every minister in 
the country can help to make effective, 
alike by words from the pulpit and by 
influence in the homes of the people. 


x 


Without dwelling further upon the 
special forms of evil into which aimless 
excitement and silly behaviour may 
betray many girls, we may quote the 
following appeal to them to help our 
soldiers and sailors to be good men :— 


You can help them by expecting 
them to be steady and brave and good 
men. Manyaman has been kept good 
by thinking of the good straight girl 
he knows at home who expects him to 
be good and straight. He is fighting 
for us women and for our homes. 
Give him something nice and good and 
true to think about. Don’t let your 
excitement make you silly and lead 
you to wander aimlessly about. This 
won’t help anybody, and is very selfish. 
Be a good friend to anyone you know. 
That helps. Be a comfort and help to 
any sorrowing wife or mother, and 
help anyone who is in need. And so 
you can do your part in the war. 

Remember that the war is a very 
solemn thing. For the men and lads 
who are now learning to take their 
part in it it is a matter of life and 
death. For many of them it may mean 
death. Be very careful that, so far as 
you are concerned, no one of them shall 
carry away with him as his last re- 
membrance of the women and girls of 
England anything but what is pure 
and gentle and straight and true. 


There is a League of Honour started 
for women and girls in war time. You 
may like to jom it. Your clergyman 
can tell you about it. Every girl join- 
ing it promises by the help of God to 
do all in her power to uphold the honour 
of the Empire and its defenders in this 
time of war by prayer and purity and 
temperance. Ask about it if you like. 
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But at any rate stand up for what is 
steady and good and true and happy. 


Ar the risk of wearying our readers we 
must return to what we have said already 
about the menace of Drink in war time. 
There are few matters upon which it is 
so difficult to move public opinion. The 
financial interests concerned are enor- 
mous, and their policy of laissez-faire is 
supported by the dislike of the ordinary 
well-behaved Englishman for fanatical 
opinions. But the evil is so grievous and 
menacing that we must go on talking 
about it until public opinion becomes 
irresistible. The present writer goes 
about London with his eyes open, and he 
has some opportunities of observing the 
neighbourhood of the great London 
railway stations on Sunday evening. 
This is no mare’s nest on the part of 
people who want to find a grievance 
against the public-house. We have 
ample evidence that the danger to the 
health and happiness of the people is 
very grave in the tardy action of the 
authorities, which tends to grow a little 
in stringency every week. We are glad 
to see that the publicans of Birmingham 
have been warned that they are forbidden 
to serve intoxicating liquors to any 
soldier before midday or after 7.30 P.M. 
Soldiers are warned that if they are found 
in public-houses before or after these 
hours they will be severely dealt with. 
On Tuesday a Crown application was 
made in Dublin for the closing of the 
public-houses at 8 p.M., but it is stated 
that, though the drink evil in Dublin has 
been appalling since mobilization, seven- 
teen counsel are engaged, and the legal 
proceedings are likely to last several 
days ! 

THERE is an article in ‘the current 
number of The Nineteenth Century and 
After by: Mr. J. H. Whitehouse on 
‘Belgium in War,’ which ought to be 
read. by everybody who realizes that we 
must have knowledge of the facts, how- 
ever dark and horrible the facts may be. 
It is a record of personal experiences in 
Belgium after the German devastation 
by a man of high qualifications, who was 
afforded special official facilities for the 
task of investigation. Here is Mr. White- 
house’s verdict :— 

The whole life of the nation has 
been arrested ; the food supplies which 
could ordinarily reach the civilian 
population are being taken by the 
German troops for their own support. 
The poor and many others are without 
the necessaries of life, and the condi- 
tions of starvation grow more acute 
every day....We are face to face with 
a fact unique, perhaps, in the history 


of the world. The life of an entire 


nation has been arrested, its army is 
driven to the borders of another 
country, the bulk of its civilian 
population are refugees, of those who 
remain many are panic 
wanderers from village to village. 


Mr. Whitehouse is convinced that this 
wholesale devastation of Belgium was 
not due to any sudden outbreak of 
passion, but had been deliberately 
planned. 

* * 

The one bright feature in this national 
agony is the unquenchable faith of the 
people :-— 

Belgium (Mr. Whitehouse writes) 
is now in the hour of her need. She 
wants our help, and it must be given in 
overwhelming measure. But we are 
not helping a nation which is going to 
perish. She will emerge again. The 
spirit of the nation may be seen in the 
spirit of her King. Let me offer this 
tribute, however inadequate, to the 
courage, the genius, and the splendid 
heroism of the King of the Belgians. 
The manner in which he has faced 


unexampled misfortunes has revealed } 


his character to the world. Known as 
one of the most modest and gentle of 
men, his conduct in this crisis has 


revealed a great statesman and a great 


leader. In part this has been a revela- 
tion even to the Belgians themselves, 
and has been the inspiring factor in 
the national action. 


* * * 


LittLE by little we are hearing some- 
thing of the splendid generosity of 
Holland to the Belgian refugees. What 
resources of goodness and chivalry there 
are in these little nations! It is said 
that she has taken in 700,000 people, and 
found them shelter and food. And it 
has all been done so quietly, with such a 
wealth of practical sagacity and genuine 
kindliness. A correspondent in The 
Daily News tells of a farmer who rooted 
up his whole winter supply of potatoes, 
and served them out to his thousand 
guests whom he sheltered in his barn. 
Another was feeding and _ sheltering 
fifteen hundred himself. In another 
place a railway guard was caring for 
seventy in his own house. We ourselves 
heard the other day of a man in a Dutch 
town who opened his doors to the miser- 
able refugees who came flocking in one 
evening till his house was filled with 
guests, and then he himself spent the 
night in the streets. Let it be remem- 
bered that the Dutch and the Belgians 
have not always been friends, that there 
have been acute political differences in 
the past, and there is still a certain 
amount of racial prejudice, and these 


| actions begin to shine with a more than 
earthly beauty. 


stricken 


Two poems inspired by Germany’s 
hatred of England have appeared in 
translations in the press this week. No 
doubt the translators intended them to 
reveal to us the actual state of feeling 
in Germany. That is a necessary though 
distasteful task. But we thmk they 
may serve another and not. less use- 
ful purpose, namely, as a revelation of 
the spirit which must never be allowed to 
desolate our own hearts. At the present 
time there is no doubt a good deal of anti- 
German prejudice, and there is a wide- 
spread horror and detestation of the 
ruthless and unscrupulous methods which 
Germany has employed in this war. 
Among thinking people there is also a 
strong conviction that we are fighting 
against the menace of a nation which has 
made war into its chief industry. But 
there is no spirit of bitter and uncom-' 
promising hatred. None of us want to 
sing ‘‘ Our Hatred is for Germany till we 
die,’ or would find any satisfaction either 
for our patriotism or our martial in- 
stincts in doing so. Let it remain so. 
Let us remember that indignation against 
evildoers and inexhaustible pity for 
their victims are poles asunder from the 
blind hatred which cries aloud for revenge. 
From the demoralization of vengeance 
the soul of our country must be saved, if 
we are not to come out of the war, which 
we began as liberators, as the slaves of our 
own lusts. 


* * * 


WE are glad to see many signs that the 
churches are trying to maintain most of 
their usual activities during the war. 
Tt is no time for religion to abandon any 
of the channels through which it tries to 
help and bless the world. Of course, 
some of the large gatherings for dis- 
cussion and fellowship have become 
difficult, largely owing to local preoccupa- 
tion with other things. The Church 
Congress was abandoned this autumn, 
and now we hear that the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Churches, which was to meet in 
Leeds next spring, has been postponed. 
But every church, in its own neighbour- 
hood, has a special duty and opportunity. 
It can help to create an atmosphere in 
which the heart will be strengthened and 
renewed. Without forgetting the war 
and its special needs it can do much to 
keep the interests of its members large and 
healthy and sane. It can provide means 
of escape from the daily strain through 
fellowship with the realities of love and 
God, or in the happiness of social gather- 
ings knit the ties of friendship still 
closer. Above all, it can recognize that 
there is a new sensitiveness to the appeals 


of worship, and a new welcome for helpful 


pastoral relationships in the homes of the 


people. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
CRISIS. 


a 


CHRISTIANITY is the world’s greatest 
experiment in living. In the depth and 
range of its mystery, in the power and 
richness of its appeal to the human 
heart, it has always baffled the attempts 
which have been made to find a formula 
into which its meaning can be com- 
When the thinker or the moral- 
ist fancies that he has captured it with 


pressed. 


a definition, it eludes his grasp and rides 
off triumphantly upon some new en- 
counter with the spirit of the world. 
The modern mind, with its impatience 
of intellectual boundaries, is more than 
content to let many of the old dogmas 
go. It is hardly worth while to stay to 
argue with a man who still believes that 
the Thirty-Nine Articles or the West- 
or the 
Nicene Creed, is a complete statement of 


minster Confession of Faith, 
the meaning of Christianity. Even those 
who cling to thém are willing, for the 
most part, to admit that they are partial 
statements—good, but imperfect at- 
tempts to explain and preserve certain 
important aspects of the truth. Others, 
more deeply conscious of the limited 
area to which these or any other state- 
ments can be made to apply, have sur- 
rendered the old love for definitions 
altogether ; and there is in consequence 
a widespread revolt against the familiar 
habit of making any dogma into the 
test of another man’s Christianity. To 
a large extent this weakening of the 
power of the intellectual formula has 
coincided with a recovery of the vitality 


. of the Gospel, as life and love, which can 


never be explained except in so far as 
it explains itself, when men walk by its 
light and live in its power. 

But this growing habit of doctrinal 
modesty and reserve has been the oppor- 
tunity for the passion of definition to 
The 
decay of traditional theology has seemed 


break out in another direction. 


for the moment to throw the Gospel 
teaching into clearer relief. Christianity, 
men say in their summary way, is not a 
Jesus Christ 


was the teacher of a nobler morality— 


creed, but a rule of life. 


the legislator of a new kingdom of 


righteousness. If we cannot explain, 


we can at least tabulate the precepts 
which all men who profess and call them- 
selves Christians are expected to obey. 
In English religion this tendency may 
be traced back to the publication of 
‘Ecce Homo,’ a book with so many 
admirable qualities of insight and moral 
fervour that many readers have been 
quite blind to the spirit of legalism 
While 
it weakened the demand to believe, it 


which infects its whole position. 


intensified the demand to obey. It will 
be remembered that some of its most 
impressive pages are devoted to an 
attempt to codify the legislation of 
Christ under appropriate headings, the 
law of philanthropy, the law of edifica- 
tion, the law of mercy, the law of resent- 


ment, the law of forgiveness. Upon the 


fruitful ground prepared in many hearts | 


by ‘ Ecce Homo ’ the teaching of Tolstoy 
has fallen. With the passionate inten- 
sity of genius Tolstoy selected a few 
precepts from the Sermon on the Mount 
and poured all the ardour of his own 
faith into the task of convincing others 
that the supreme virtue, without which 
no man shall enter into the Kingdom of 
God, is to be found in the law of non- 
But what has been the 


We have simply exchanged the 


resistance. 
result ? 
definitions of Nicea for the definition of 
Tolstoy. The exchange may be a good 
one, but the passion for definition has 
triumphed, and we are left with Chris- 
tianity still imprisoned in a formula. 

A few people have a deep and clearly 
reasoned attachment to this teaching of 
Tolstoy. A large number have been 
attracted by its literalism and apparent 
simplicity, and in days of peace they 
professed an ardent attachment to it. 
Suddenly they have found themselves in 
a position where they must either 
confess that their formula has broken 
down or condemn all the good men and 
women in the country, who are in favour 
of defending Belgium and resisting Ger- 
man aggression, as anti-Christian. It is 
a position of genuine spiritual distress. 
It is the source of the sadness and per- 
plexity which cripple the energies and 
cloud the religious confidence of many 
sensitive men and women at the present 
What have we to say to these 
Must we in sheer honesty of 


time. 
things ? 
soul dismiss all thought of being Chris- 
tians in any real sense of the word until 
there are no more wars upon the earth, 


no more wrongs to redress, no more 
violated liberties to defend ? 

For ourselves we can honestly say 
that we have never been seduced by 
Tolstoy’s formula ; otherwise we should 
have gone over to the side of the dis- 
enchanted Christians long ago. We are 
deeply conscious of the danger of taking 
one or two texts, apart from the rich 
and varied impression which the New 
Testament makes upon the mind, and 
treating them as the ark of the covenant. 
This false method of interpretation leads 
us captive to the mood and temperament 
of any gifted teacher, who may happen 
to interest or fascinate us at the moment. 
But while we are thus intent upon our 
formula, Christianity remains as a divine 
fact in the world, shaping the most 
intractable conditions for its use, claim- 
ing every variety of human character for 
its manifold service, turning obstinate 
difficulties and the battles which we 
must still wage with earthly weapons 
into opportunities of divine love and 
With all its fine qualities of 
patience and quiet endurance the sect 


victory. 


of the Tolstoyans is far from exhausting 
the meaning of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, either in its thought of God or its 
thought of man. Let us remember on 
the one hand the fullness and depth of 
the thought of God, which lives for us 
in the primitive records of Christianity. 
There sternness and gentleness are in 
perfect harmony, and the God who is 
terrible in judgment is also the Heavenly 
Father without whom not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground. There, too, the 
same Master, who blesses the little 
children and heals the stricken heart, 
drives the money-changers from the 
temple and withers the scribes and 
Pharisees with his scorn; and there is 
no feeling of contradiction or discord. 
Let us remember also how, from the 
first days of the preaching of the Gospel 
in Galilee to the present hour, Chris- 
tianity has never set out to mould men 
in precisely the same way. There is 
no monotony of moral type about it. 
It is a religion for the whole world of 
men, and it nerves them for conflict or 
prepares them for suffering as the need 
may be. Innumerable groups of earnest 
men have tried to capture it, and have 
vainly dreamed that they alone really 
understood its meaning. But it has 
always escaped into the great world 
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again, for it demands the human race, 
all places and occupations in which men 
can serve or defend the right, for the 
field of its activity. It created St. 
but it also created General 
The lowly brother of the poor 


Francis, 
Gordon. 
and the chivalrous soldier are two of its 
distinctive types of character. It may 
be hard to find a formula which will 
include them both ; but there is ample 
room in the ‘vorld of spiritual reality to 
which they equally belong. 

If any readers of these lines feel that 
they are disenchanted or dispirited 
Christians, going about softly with sad- 
ness in their hearts, owing to the stress 


of present circumstances and the ap-| 


_ parent collapse of their favourite Chris- 
tian formula, may we address this final 
word to them ? What is happening now 


has happened often before. 


not make the evil any less; but it. 


reminds us that an imperfect material 
world, where evil powers threaten us and 


we have need of daily deliverance, is the | 


stage upon which we have to struggle 
If our Chris- 
tianity seems to be failing us just when 


and suffer and conquer. 


we need it most, it may only be our! 


narrow interpretation of it which is 
being sifted and found wanting. Every 
form of evil is a defiance of God; but 
3 It is the 
trumpet which calls good men to the 
battle. 


Good Choughts for 
Ebil Cimes. 


lle 


God has his own answer. 


PATRIOTISM is a great thing, either as 
love of school or love of country. But 
it is not the. greatest thing, and must 
never usurp the place of what is greatest. 
I expect you know the close of Henry 
Newbolt’s: poem on Clifton Chapel and 
its allusion to the war memorial there :— 

‘“ Qui procul hinc,” the legend’s writ, 

The frontier-grave is far away— 

** Qui ante diem periit, 

Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 
But another poet has written on another 
and after com- 
memorating the fine devotion to duty 
of those in whose honour it was erected, 
he concludes :— 


school war memorial ; 


But, oh! lest glory stoop to pride, 
May we remember, when we pray, | 

The noblest death was His who died 
Nec miles, nec pro patria. 


This does 


: Bind the whole world from shore to shore 


“ When we pray.” There is the solution 
of our trouble. If our worship in this 
‘Chapel is genuine, we shall be learning | 
to seek the glory that cometh from the | 
only God before all else in the world. | 
Never allow 


Our duty, then, is plain. 
public opinion to over-ride your own) 
conscience. Try to find what the will 
‘of God is for you; and then try to 
t. So we shall be able to derive | 
strength or even heroism from our | 
membership in the school and our 
inheritance of its great traditions with- 
out forfeiting the open vision of Right, 
_and Truth, and God.—From an Address 
| delivered at Cuddesdon by the Rev. William | 
Temple. 


follow it. 


“ SEVERELY WOUNDED.” 


DzaR one! give cheer unto thy heart 
For mine is not afraid, 

| Love dieth not by wounds or death, 

Nor doth by absence fade. 


|The sun that blazes on the sand 
Has tender beams for thee, 

The nightly wind that numbs my hand 
May open spring to thee. 


I keep no pride in carnage now, 
I pray that hate may cease, 
That earth before thy gentle brow 
Be consecrate for peace. 


Our martial trophies fall and fade, 
The golden spoil is vain, 

Heaven’s law still worketh unafraid 
And counteth every grain. 


Farewell! be thine a truer war 
For love of all to fight, 


For God and human right. 
ee Rouio RvssELt. 
{Written about 1901.] 


A LETTER BY WALT WHITMAN. 
To the Mother of Frank H. Irwin, Com- 
pany EH, 93rd Pennsylvania, died 
~ May 1, 1865. 
Drak Mapam,—He was so good and 


well-behaved and. affectionate. I my- 


| 


self liked him very much. I was in the 
habit of coming in afternoons and sitting | 
by him and soothing him, and he liked | 
to have me, liked to put his arm out and | 
lay his hand on my knee—would keep it | 
All the while he was in | 
delirium not one single bad word or idea 
escaped him. It was remarked that | 
many a man’s conversation in his senses | 


so a long while. 


was not half. so good as Frank’s in| 
delirium. He seemed quite willing to 
die, he had become very weak and had 


suffered a good deal, and was perfectly 
resigned, poor boy. I do not know his 


past life, but I feel as if it must have been — 


good. He behaved so brave, so com- 
posed, and so sweet and affectionate, it 
could not be surpassed. And now, like 


many other noble and good men, after 


serving his country as a soldier, he has — ei 


yielded up his life at the very outset in 
Such things are gloomy—_ 


her service. 
“God doeth all 
things well’’—the meaning of which, 


yet there is a text, 


after due time, appears to the soul.— 


Watt WHITMAN. 


COLLECTS FOR ALL SOULS’ DAY. 
Gop, the maker and builder of our 


~ nature, who only art to be adored, — 
who knowest all things and desirest the — 


life and salvation of all, give to us by 
thy mercy good memory and the remis- 
sion of our transgressions. Grant also 
forgiveness of sins to our fathers, our 
masters, and all the sons of thy Church 


who drank of old time the cup of death. 


Visit them, O Lord, and console them in : 


the habitations where they rest, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Reve O Lord, in tranquillity 
and peace the souls of thy servants, 
who, out of this present hfe, have de- 


parted unto thee. Grant them rest, and 


place them in habitations of light, the _ 


abodes of blessed spirits. Give them the 
life that knoweth not age, good things 
that pass not away, and the delights 


that have no end, through Jesus Christ ~ 


our Lord. Amen. 


UNTO LIFE. 


_ “These are men who have all some- 


‘thing to give up.’—Florence Nightingale 


of the Volunteers in 1859. : 
Tue turmoil and distress of war, the 


‘reports of victory and defeat, the long 
| lists of the wounded and fallen ; we must 


needs seek for some solution of this 
problem of systematic destruction, this 
ruthless disregard of human life. Armies 


have gone forth to fight, millions of men ~ 


are laying down their lives; but armies 
are only individuals in the mass, and the 
weal or woe of the whole is the weal or 
woe of each unit. What means it, this 
vast riddle. of suffering, this enigma 
which we call war? To the fallen does 
it represent gain or loss ? 

At such a time, matched against the 
whole, the individual seems of small 
account, yet to each his own life, his 
individuality, is the sole mirror through 
which a man views that fragment of the 
universe which he is capable of beholding, 
and in which he acts. Thus to every 
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man, his life is a unique possession, how-| Unlocked by the key of sacrifice, the | 
ever relatively worthless it may appear | door of death may reveal undreamed of 


to others. It is of numberless human 
lives that nations are composed. As a 
fragment of mosaic does each individual 
life contribute its share towards the 
perfection and the completion of the 
whole. Some lives are vivid in colour, 
others dull and drab-hued; but all, 


however unconsciously, work together to | 


form the complete design which God 
frames in the golden setting of divine 
revelation, never leaving Himself without 
a witness, even in those corners of the 
earth which we deem so sordid. 

The clarion call for renunciation has 
come, and men are quick to respond. 
But it is not upon the glory of war or its 
shame, neither upon victory nor the 
wounds and horror and blood, that we 


would fix our thoughts, but rather upon | 


the splendour of the opportunity which 
war offers to the individual soul—its 


aspect as a spiritual campaign for those | 


who fall. 

We watch men setting forth in this 
first flush of a great enthusiasm, which 
later may fade in the lurid light of the 
battlefield, or at the approach of sable- 


clad death, who, did they but realize it, | 


is but one person of the trinity, of which 
birth and life are also brethren. Each 
man bears with him a life, which, perhaps 
hitherto has been neither fine nor great, 


coloured by no special goodness or | 


unique achievement, a poor weak thing, 
of seemingly little worth. It is all he has 
to offer, but death the alchemist trans- 
mutes its dulled metal into the priceless 
gold of a great sacrifice, worthy to be 
offered at the feet of God. 

To many a man this meeting with 
death means his supreme opportunity, 
his one chance of heroism, the moment of 
triumph in which he lays down his life 
for his fellows. Yet few realize the 
extent of their sacrifice. That it lacks 
self-consciousness makes it as of the 
greater value. The man_ probably 
expects no retribution, either here or 
hereafter, for the loss of all that binds 
him to the world. He possesses no 
reasoned philosophy of existence. Urged 
by an inward prompting, inspired by an 
emotion which he calls “‘ patriotism,’’ he 
deems the gift of himself as of small 
account, yet lays it cheerfully, gladly 
upon the altar of sacrifice. And in the 
giving of his all the man becomes a 
sharer with God himself in that great act 
of sacrifice by which the world was 
created, and by which it is sustained. 

By no chance of blind fate do men die 
by thousands upon the battlefield. They 
are more than creatures of a day. If we 
believed otherwise our faith would fail 
us at such a time as this, with the shouts 
_ of battle in our ears, and our eyes blinded 
by smoke and dust and blood. The 
waste of human life would overwhelm us. 

But we hold higher hopes of man’s 
_ destiny. “‘ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” Men to-day are reveal- 
ing this greater love upon the battle-field. 
‘To those of us who thus believe, this war 


becomes transfigured as an opportunity |- 


for thousands to make their exit from 
this brief phase of existence as heroes, 
glorified by a supreme act of self-abne- 
gation, which surely must cover a multi- 
tude of sins. 


beauties to many a man whose earthly 
eyes closed their last upon scenes of 
slaughter and agony. 

“There is no death, there is nothing 
but life,” one life, of which this short 
span of earthly existence is but a fleeting 
phase. si 

Such faith we hold, and a belief that, 
all unconsciously, many a soldier’s heart 
_at this time echoes the words with which 
/ another laid down his life—“‘ It is a far, 
far better thing that I do than I have 
/ever done ; it is a far, far better rest that 
I go to than I have ever known.” 


THE BELGIAN NATIONAL 
ANTHEM. 


| Tue words of the Belgian National 
Anthem, ‘La Brabongonne,’ are quite 
‘unfamiliar to most English ears. 


| 


they have been modified in recent times 
in order to remove anything which 
might appear lacking in courtesy to 
Holland, which is now united to Belgium 
in bonds of firm friendship. We print 
the official version, from the columns of 
LT’ Indépendence Belge :— 


is 


Aprés des siécles d’esclavage, 

Le Belge, sortant du tombeau, 

A reconquis par son courage 

Son nom, ses droits et son drapeau ! 
Et ta main, souveraine et fiére, 
Peuple désormais indompté, 

Grava sur ta vieille banniére : 

Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté ! 


ig 


Marche de ton pas énergique, 
Marche de progrés en progrés ; 
Dieu qui protége la Belgique 
Sourit a tes m4les succés. 
Trayvaillons : notre labeur donne 
A nos champs la fécondité, 

Et la splendeur des arts couroune 
Le Roi, la Loi,-la Liberté ! 


Jah 


Ouvrons nos rangs 4 d’anciens fréres, 
De nous trop longtemps désunis ; 
Belges, Bataves, plus de guerres ; 
Les peuples libres sont amis ! 

A jamais resserrons ensemble 

Les liens de fraternité, 

Et qu’un méme cri nous rassemble : 
Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté ! 


IV. 


O Belgique, 6 mére chérie, 

A toi nos cceurs, 4 toi nos bras, 

A toi notre sang, 6 Patrie, 

Nous le jurons tous, tu vivras! 

Tu vivras toujours grande et belle, 
Et ton invincible unité 

Aura pour devise immortelle : 

Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté. 


They | 
‘date in their original form from the | 
revolutionary movement of 1830, but. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LerrmERs CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


HUMILITY AND PATRIOTISM. 


Str,—I gratefully acknowledge the 
courtesy shown towards myself in the 
opening section of the leading article 
which appeared in last week’s issue of 
Tue Inquirer. As regards the actual 
arguments therein used, I cannot help 
thinking that they indicate considerable 
misunderstanding. Please allow me to 
give one or two examples of what I 
mean ? 

“ We....appeal to them ”’ [7.e., ‘‘ the 
great masses (italics my own) of the 
people ”’] “‘ to be worthy in all things of 
the ideal of their country which they 
carry in their hearts, as the home of 
freedom and the mother of justice. 
That is what we mean by patriotism ” 
(THE INQuTRER, October 31). 

I would venture to point out that the 
sudden transition from “ they ”’ to “‘ we” 
in this passage strikingly illustrates that 
method of argument which is specified 
under the somewhat inelegant term : 
question-begging. If reference be made 
to my INQuIRER letter (October 31), it 
will be found that I was at some pains to 
show that, so far from Patriotism being 
capable of uniform definition, its mean- 
ing fluctuates in accordance with the 
“varying types of the patriotic disposi- 


| tion’; and that I tried to make speci- 


ally clear that, in the case of the ‘“‘ aver- 
age man,’ no fixity of meaning can he 
assumed. 

I must regard the parallel offered 
between The Times Literary Supple- 
ment article and certain well-known 
lines of Matthew Arnold, as creating a 
wrong impression of the ‘ Supplement ’ 
writer’s attitude ; it certainly seems to 
me that a careful study of his article as 


/a whole will yield an interpretation 


quite other than that which your con- 
tributor’s parallel suggests. Be this as 
it may, however, I would entirely dis- 
sociate my own standpoint in emphasiz- 


| ing the spiritual advantages of Humility, 
'from the standpoint of a semi-Pagan 
| pessimistic 
'** acquiescence,” ‘‘ lonely virtue ’-—these 


dreamer. ‘ Resignation,” 
words and their context convey the 
mental picture of an almost completely 
negative life-attitude. Now, such an 
attitude is one peculiarly abhorrent to 
me, and I have, indeed, failed in ex- 
pounding my own case if anything that 
I have said has suggested for one mo- 


/'ment my acquiescence in a disposition 


so gloomy and deadening! Let me 
hasten to avow a quite Browning pre- 
ference for strenuousness in pursuit of 
almost any “life prize,’ good or bad, 
over such a mood of aloofness and 
negation. Had a mood of this kind 
really taken possession of me, I think 


/it must be evident that, instead of 
“urging upon my friends the need of a 


safe and enduring motive behind all 
their actions in a time like the: present, 
I should have maintained an unbroken 
silence. The “humility”? for which I 
plead has nothing properly in common 
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‘with such downright abjectness as 
you imply; the humbling of the nar- 
rower self, as I view it, is no merely 
negative process—it means deliverance 
from the bondage of a partially blind, 
individual-centred stage. of existence, 
and entrance into the glorious liberty of 
a universal spiritual and_ intellectual 
sphere. Believing that a Divine Pur- 
pose is being effected through and in 
Humanity—looking not merely to the 
‘‘things done,’ but also to the divine 
possibilities within men, I can hope for, 
and work for, a Unity which shall over- 
come all differences. Is this a creed to 
“sap the foundations of moral 
courage ’’ 2 

Lastly, I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of readers to a newly published pam- 
phlet by the Rev. William Temple, 
entitled ‘ Christianity and War.’ This 
pamphlet (as its author’s reputation 
would lead us to. expect) is well worth 
reading as a remarkably interesting 
statement of certain religious and ethical 
issues involved in the present War, but 
my special reason for mentioning it here 
is because it bears unmistakable traces 
of having been written under the influ- 
ence of just that spirit of humility 
which I tried to indicate in my letter 
last week.—Yours, &c., 

JONATHAN NIELD. 
Malvern, November 3, 1914. 


[We have no desire to spend our time 
on what may appear like a _ verbal 
quibble. Much of the noblest and most 
inspiring literature of the world justifies 
us in our use of the word Patriotism. 
The real difference between our corre- 
spondent and ourselves seems to be 
this. He believes that patriotism in 
the great masses of our people is on the 
whole rather unworthy in temper and 
distinctly dangerous from the moral 
point of view. We hold exactly the 
opposite to be true. There is in it a 
real element of moral splendour. For 
hundreds of thousands of our people 
their country is “‘ the home of freedom 
and the mother of justice,’ and in the 
hour of danger they realize it with a 
depth of feeling unknown before. When 
they give themselves in her service 
their aim is neither self-aggrandizement 
nor vengeance upon their foes, but the 
defence of a spiritual treasure which is 
of priceless value to themselves and the 


world. It is this ennobling affection | 


which we desire to strengthen and to 
euard from abuse.—Kd. of Inq.] 


A GERMAN PLEA FOR PEACE. 


Str,—Many of your readers will be 
grateful to your unknown German cor- 
respondent for the beautiful Christian 
appeal which he makes to our better 
mind. The religious press itself is so 
firmly and serenely entrenched in Chris- 
tian principle that it, perhaps, does- not 
quite understand how we are stirred 
throughout the week by visions of the 


atrocious wickedness of our adversaries | 


and our own abnormal righteousness, 
and how difficult many of us ordinary 
mortals find it to be faithful, in all our 


moods and provocations, to the inner 


voice, the Holy Spirit of Peace and 


Love which broods over our storms, and position to admit our unpreparedness. 


bids the waves of passion be still. We 
long for a Sabbath rest from the excite- 
ment of the week, and a clear reminder 
that there is one God and Father of all, 
Germans as well as English ; that the 
tears of the bereaved mothers of Germany 
are as sorrowful and sacred as those of 
England ; that the life freely sacrificed 
on the battlefield because duty calls is 
equally acceptable from every land; 
that we all have sinned. and come short 
of the glory of God ; .and that the pity- 
ing Love which calls for our grateful 
worship is pleading also with our ene- 
mies, and requires us, the much-forgiven, 
to forgive our fellow-servant. It is only 
too evident that national hatred is rising. 
Innocent Germans have been attacked 
by mobs; and German friends whom we 
have known and loved and trusted have 
been treated with coldness and suspicion. 
It may be necessary in the present un- 
Christian state of the world to repel 
violence by violence, but evil can be 
overcome only by good, meanness by 
generosity, cruelty by compassion, hatred 
by love. Evil is fierce and violent, but 
weak at the core, and will pass away ; 
and we may trust that the true and per- 
manent spirit of Germany still lives and 
speaks in your correspondent’s words. 
But if the great peace which he antici- 
pates is to come in, much will depend on 
ourselves ; and our religious press must 


make it its first aim to bring the higher | 
peace to our own troubled souls, and | 


give us strength to subdue that natural 
but unspiritual wrath of man which 
works not the righteousness of God. 
That this hideous carnage, carried on by 
helpless multitudes at the bidding of 
statesmen, should end without leaving 
behind it feelings of bitterness and 
vengeance can hardly be expected of our 
frail human nature; but let those to 
whom Christanity is something more 
than a name for theologians to quarrel 
over strive against the evil temper 
which in some quarter is the ultimate 
cause of all wars, and watch and pray for 
the dawn of the coming day of justice, 
mercy, and peace. Let the churches 
and the religious press help us to over- 
come in the war with our own evil, and 
to understand as never before the mean- 
ing of Christian Love—love as Christ 
has loved.—Yours, &c., 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
Oxford, November 3, 1914. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


S1r,—Unless the whole of this corre- 
spondence had been read, a perusal of 
the two letters in your last issue would 
lead to the conclusion that I was advo- 
cating conscription. I don’t know how 
my critics can count me a conscrip- 
tionist, unless they insist that service is 
something more than training. (Your 
readers doubtless know that Lord 
Roberts proposes the maintenance of a 
Regular Army side by side with the 
army in training.) A national army 
need not be conscript. My request for 
a frank discussion of schemes has met 
with no success. There appears to be 
general agreement that Britain is right 
in participating in the war, but no dis- 


It is right to go into training after war 
breaks out, but an interference with 


trade and liberty to learn drill and the 


use of arms before war comes. I hazard 
the opinion that your readers have been 
so wedded to peace principles that they 
have ignored the proposals of the National 
Service League. I confess that, before 
the war, I was too complacent to even 
look at the ‘“‘ nation in arms” theory. 


Eyen now, when there is a consensus of 


opinion that our national existence. is 
at stake, Mr. F. G. Jackson adheres to 
the superseded views of the blue-water 
school. 

I have no wish to shirk any question 
raised in this discussion. As conscrip- 
tion is not contemplated, Miss Dawtrey’s 
fears are groundless, and Mr. Jackson’s 
strictures about the ballot are unneces- 
sary. I join issue with him where he 
‘speaks of “ training superfluous numbers 
of men.’ The best witnesses to the value 
of military training are the young men of 
our own acquaintance now serving with 
the colours. After only a short spell of 
rigorous training their physical response: 
is very remarkable. If all, whether rich 
or poor (no exemptions on grounds of 
status are proposed), could participate 
in this, the stamina of the nation would 
be raised. Before the event it is unsafe 
to dogmatize, but I venture the view 
that the withdrawal of young men from 
work and study for from four to six 
months in their twenty-first year would 
in no way prejudice business. In Ger- 
many, even under conscription, trade has 
grown phenomenally. As this is my last 
letter, | should like to say that my pro- 
posal for the present is “‘a nation in 
arms,” but my zdeal is “the beloved 
community’ so clearly described by 
Prof. Royce.—Yours, &c., 

_ Watrer S#orr. 

Bootle Free Church, Liverpool. 

November 4, 1914. 


[This correspondence is now closed.— 
Ed. of Ina.] 


~OUR SOLDIERS AND 
DRINK. 


Str,—It has been often said that the 
strongest temperance advocates are fre- 
quently the least careful and temperate 


STRONG 


in statement and argument, and Mrs. ' 


Solly, the President of the National Uni- 
tarian Temperance Association, appears 
to lay herself open to this charge. She 
states in her letter to you of last week 
on the above subject that a friend of 
hers (who gave her the information) 
travelied by an evening train lately 
which was full of Territorials; that the 
men were sober and well-behaved (so 
they, at all events, had not been the 
subject of the widespread treating she 
laments), “‘ but the officers who were 
dining in the restaurant car appeared 
one and all to be drunk.” On the face 
of it—to one who knows anything of the 
subject—this is a most improbable— 
indeed, almost an impossible—story, but 
apart from this, to make such a charge 
against a body of men to whom we owe 
no little now, and may soon owe much 
more, and who are giving up a great 
deal for their country’s sake, is regret- 
table, because unnecessary, even if Mrs. 
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Solly is prepared to prove it, and abso- 
lutely unpardonable if she is not. I 
have seen a good deal of different bodies 
of Territorials and their officers, and, 
_ without intending any discourtesy to 
_ your correspondent, I may say frankly 
that I do not believe that what she 
alleges is true, though I have no doubt 
that she repeats quite accurately what 
she has been told, and believes it herself. 
Either Mrs. Solly has verified the correct- 
ness of her informant’s story (she speaks 
of “facts like these”’) or she has not. 
Ti the former be the case, will she state 
(privately, if she prefers) the date and 
place of the occurrence, and the bat- 
talion to which these Territorial officers 
belonged. If the latter, will she with- 
draw her statement and apologize for 
the wrong she has done them, and give 
us the name of her informant ?—Yours, 
&C., JOHN C. WARREN. 
Nottingham, 
November 2, 1914. 


| PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. J. & J. BENNETT :—Old Gems Reset : 
Rey. W. J. Pearce. 2s. 6d. net. 

_ Messrs, CONSTABLE & Co. :—A Far Journey : 
A. M. Rihbany. Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches, 
2 vols. 15s. net. 

Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons :—Appearances : 
G. Lowes Dickenson. 4s. 6d. net. . St. Clare of 

Assisi: Ernest Gilliat-Smith. 10s. 6d. net. 

MEssrs. DuckwortH & Co :—God’s Trouba- 
dour: Sophie Jewett. 3s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. HEADLEY. Bros :—Life’s Compass, 
by the author of The Pilot. é 

THE LINDSEY PRESS :—New Testament and 
Modern Knowledge: Herbert McLachlan. 2s. 
net. Religion in Social and National Life : 

H. D. Roberts. 2s. net. Religion, Modern 

Science, and Philosophy: S. A. Mellor. 2s. net. 

Messrs. LoNGMANS & Co. :—The Quest of the 

Unseen: Adelaide J. Lloyd. 2s. 6d. net. 
_ Thoughts in Verse for my Friends: John Bonus. 
3s. 6d. net. 

MeEssrs. MACMILLAN & Co. :—Poetical Works 
of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net 
each vol. 

: Messrs. METHUEN & Co. :—Socrates : 

Nicol Cross. 5s. 

T. FisHER UNWIN :—The Kaiser under the 
Searchlight: A. H. Catling. 1s.net. Gathered 
Fragments: BH. W. Hawkes. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nineteenth Century, British Review. 


R. 


THE new number of The International 
Journal of Ethics, which will shortly be 
issued by George Allen & Unwin, Lta., 
will contain articles on ‘ International 
Morality,’ by Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., 
and ‘Class Distinctions, by H. O. 
Meredith. It is the intention of the 
editors of the Journal to devote special 
attention in future to questions on the 
borderland between Law and Ethics. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE SPY. 


Ir happened in Victoria Park, in the 
East End of London—the garden and 
playground of thousands of children out 
of the closely packed streets of Bethnal 


Green and Hackney. Theirs is the: 


delight of open space and sunshine, trees 
and flowers, acres of green grass to play 
on, and ponds for bathing and boat 


sailing. Six deep stand the boys on a 
hot August evening, waiting for the 
sound of the big bell that announces the 
longed-for hour. At the first stroke 
there is a rush, and the pool is boiling 
with the foam of the lashing arms and 
legs of the liberated crowd. Elsewhere 
older folk sit and sun themselves, and 
girls and young children find rest and 
pastime on the turf. Many of the 
younger boys and the babies trot about 
barefoot. Shoes are only to go to 
school in, by preference, in hot weather. 

At the gate stands a portly solemn 
policeman. His duties are light. He 
tells ¢hildren the time and gives strangers 
directions. Once in a while, when taking 
a turn round, he has caught a boy up a 
tree after a sparrow’s nest, and the 
youngster has had to come down sharp ; 
but the transgression ends with nothing 
worse than a shaking. Or the girl with 
a pram is told to keep a keener eye on 
the nipper who is bent on sampling the 
flowers. For the rest the brawny con- 
stable can pass his time in thought, 
calling up an appetite which rises with- 
out exertion for dinner or supper, and 
dreaming of the good time coming when 
working days will be over and he will be 
able to retire on his pension. 

P.C. X, however. has one little 
anxiety. His eye has dropped from 
time to.time on a little old woman who 
frequents the park. She looks as if she 
were very poor, but appearances are 
sometimes misleading. She is_ slight 
and feeble, and somewhat bent. She 
speaks to no one, and no one speaks to 
her—a lonely soul. But she seems very 
fond of the park, spending some hours in 
it every fine day. That is all as it 
should be, of course, and there is nothing 
to attract attention. What excites the 
curiosity, not to say suspicion, of the 
guardian of the law is the fact that on 
several occasions when he has happened 
to be on duty at the gates he has seen 
the little old lady going home, and has 
noticed that she always has her black 
cotton apron gathered up in her hand, 
with something in it. It is no part of 
the duty of a policeman to ask unneces- 
sary questions. P.C. X was careful to 
do nothing that might appear rude. 
But this began to appear suspicious, and 
he must do his duty, though the object 
of his concern looked far too meek to 
perpetrate any crime. “‘ There’s them 
as cribs and them as spies. I wonder 
what it is she’s up to,” he said to himself. 
“JT must find out. Perhaps she’s a 
German. There’s no knowing.” A few 
days later his chance came. It was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon— 
time for a cup of tea on a hot day—that 
he saw her creeping along the path 
towards the gate homewards, her eyes 
fixed as usual on the ground, the bunch 
of apron before her in her left hand. 
Stepping in front of her, he said: ‘‘ Beg 
pardon, Mother, but do you mind showing 
me what you’ve got there in your 
apron. 2?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, and, opening 
the apron, showed a number of frag- 
ments of broken bottle-glass. “‘ You 
see,’ she added, “I’m too old and 
feeble to work now, so I come into the 
park and look for bits of broken glass, 
and pick them up and carry them away 
to a safe place, so that the dear children 
may not get their little feet cut.” 


“Well, there!” exclaimed the big 
policeman, as he gazed at the dangerous 
splinters. ‘I hope,” he added, ‘‘ you'll 
pardon me for stopping you, Ma’am. 
You see, we can’t trust everybody 
nowadays’; and raising his hand to 
his helmet respectfully, he said ‘‘ Good 
afternoon”? to the newly discovered 
good angel of the children, who smiled 
and nodded her grey head, and went on 
her tired way to beg a drop of hot 
water from her neighbour, who would 
have her kettle on the fire, to put on the 
tea-leaves which she had kept from 
breakfast. HEB 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
LIBERAL CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


It has been suggested that the readers 
of Tur Inquirer might like to hear what 
progress has been made by the Union in 
its efforts to facilitate correspondence 
between English people and_ their 
stranded friends and relations in Ger- 
many. 

When the first shock of the outbreak 
of war was over, and the dust of the 
great social earthquake cleared away a 
little, the Union took stock of its posi- 
tion and looked about to see what it 
could do to help. The Committee has 
its headquarters in London, but is com- 
posed of seven or eight persons living in 
as many different countries, and repre- 
senting groups of women Liberals. These 
were at once asked to communicate with 
each other and to make known their 
mutual readiness to help one another as 
fellow-members of the Union. In this 
way a chain was formed of which Ger- 
many was a link—with Holland, Eng- 
land, Denmark, America, Geneva, and 
Italy and Hungary. Though direct com- 
munication was not possible between 
London and the German members, 
there were other ways of managing, and 
the ‘warmest response was the one that 
came from Frankfort. 

It was arranged that the Union 
should start, in London, a sort of in- 
formal Correspondence Agency. As may 
be known to some, this could only be 
carried on with the help of neutral 
countries, and it is owing to the whole- 
hearted and ungrudging co-operation of 
Miss Van Kch of Leiden and Miss Weston- 
holtz of Copenhagen that so much 
success has been obtained. That the 
Genevan, Italian, and American mem- 
bers stood ready to do their part goes 
without saying, and, indeed, at certain 
points the aid of some of these was 
sought and gladly given, while from 
Frankfort help was forthcoming for 
special cases in Germany. It was found 
that such correspondence must be limited 
to postcards, and that there were a 
number of other conditions to be strictly 
observed if the communications sent — 
were not to fall into the clutches of the 
censor. A circular describing these con- 
ditions was sent to all who applied for 
information at Essex Hall. Though the 
notice about the Agency did not go far 
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beyond our own congregations, there 
was quite enough to do with the appli- 
cations from even that limited field. 
It was interesting work, and most satis- 
factory to find that the Union had hit 
upon something that evidently needed 
doing. 

There was a good deal of business to 
be done between the agents themselves, 
besides other incidental correspondence 
for which the postal and other expenses 
on both sides have been amply met by 
the ls. fee charged to each person using 


the agency. At the outset there arose | 


a slight difficulty with Scotland Yard, 
which had to be convinced (in a rather 
terrifying interview) that nothing under- 
hand was being attempted, that the 
G.P.O. was not being defrauded of its 
rights as sole letter-carrier, or the Censor’s 
eagle eye evaded. At first the Danish 
route was used as the nearest, but soon 
the fear of mines sent the Danish mail- 
boats round by Liverpool and the north 
of Scotland, and so Holland was, in 
future, mainly used. Miss Van Eck has 
been kept very busy, for her task has 
been to receive each card, add to it her 


own name and address, direct it to its | 


destination in Dutch fashion, stamp and 
send it on its way, and to do the same 
for the replies as they came along. This, 
of course, necessitates very careful regis- 
tration of all names and addresses sent 
to her care. Ali this has been tolerably 
straightforward. The difficulties arose 


when there was a question of getting | 


information about the various civilian 
prisoners interned in Germany or Austria. 
Some of these appear to be mere boys, 
and the letters from their anxious 
kindred make sad reading. Here it was 
that the German members of the Union 
came in, giving their help most promptly 
and willingly in searching out and 
making known to us the places of deten- 
tion of the missing menfolk. But for 
their co-operation we could have done 
nothing. It is a pity that there is no 
room here to print the letters from 
Fraulein Barth, the President of the 
“Verein fiir Religidse Erziehung,’ who 
said ‘‘The idea was beautiful,” and 
thanked those who had helped her own 
stranded German countrywomen in Eng- 
land, and declared her intention to put 
notices of the Agency into their Liberal 
religious papers, so that her people 
might be able in return to make use of 
its services. That this has been done is 
evident from the number of German 
cards forwarded to London, and trans- 
mitted to German exiles in England. 
With Fraiilein Barth’s help civilian 
prisoners have been heard of and com- 


municated with in Berlin, Marbourg, | 


Leipzig, Dortmund, and other. places. 
Most of them seem to have been very 
decently treated, the one exception 
being a boy who was kept in solitary 
confinement for three weeks ! 


Of course, correspondence limited to 
a few lines in a foreign language on an 
open card is not very satisfying. No 
one may mention the War or anything 
interesting at the moment. One or 
two applicants for help declined it on 
learning this restriction—‘‘ as they didn’t 
see what they could write about eacept 
the war”! Still, even into a few inno- 
cent words much can be got that is re- 
assuring and comforting, and so in most 


|F. W. Monks, J. Wigley, L. N. Williams, 


cases the main object was accom- 
plished, and no little anxiety relieved. 

Here and there a card seems to have 
fallen victim to the Censor, whose 
methods are apparently as inscrutable 
as his temper is uncertain. Once there 
was a rumour that the Dutch and Ger- 
man postal authorities had fallen out, 
and preparations were made to send 
through other neutral countries. But 
the rumour proved false, and the cards 
still go through Holland and Denmark. 
It is doubly good of the Dutch women, 
for upon their country is falling with 
increasing weight the burden of their 
Belgian neighbours. Miss Van Hck 
writes very sadly of what her people are 
facing—evidently with the grim deter- 
mination and quiet self-sacrifice so cha- 
racteristic of the Dutch nation. She 
tells of ‘one small town of 5,000 in- 
habitants, into which poured 20,000 
refugees, carrying all they had left in 
their pocket-handkerchiefs. They sleep 
everywhere, even in the cleared Protes- 
tant churches. We hope the authorities 
of other countries will think of this! 
We live in a quiet manner in our armed 
peace, helping each other. No feasts or 
concerts, even philanthropic, no fashions 
either. A wonderful time, and it has 
its blessings ! ”’ 

It should be added that the Union 
officials are grateful alike for the en- 
couragement and thanks they have 
received from friends whom they have 
been able to help, and for the very kindly 
forbearance and patience of others on 
whose behalf their efforts have proved 
less successful. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
Postponement of the Leeds Meeting. 


A Muntine of the Committee was held 
at the Church of the Messiah, Birming- 
ham, on October 30, when there were 
present Mr. H. R. Rathbone (President), 


| Revs. D. Agate, Dr. Carpenter, R. Nicol 


Cross, Rudolf Davis, A. H. Dolphin, 
E. D. P. Evans, A. Hall, C. Hargrove, 
W. W.C. Pope, H. D. Roberts, C. Roper, 
A. L. Smith, C. J. Street, J. Wood, Mrs. 
Sidney Martineau, Messrs. H. Baily, 
J. H. Brooks, W. B. Kenrick, J. Lewis, 


and the Secretary (Rev. Jas. Harwood). 

Among other business were the follow- 
ing items. It was agreed, after com- 
municating with the friends and ex- 
pected hosts at Leeds. to postpone on 
account of the war the Triennial Meet- 
ings which were to have been held in 
April next. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the 
Ministerial Settlements Board to Septem- 
ber 30, 1914 was received as follows :— 

“* During the four and a half years the 
Board has been at work, 81 congregations 
and 111 ministers (including a few of each 
that have entered on the lists more than 
once) have requested its services. The 
numbers necessarily vary from year to 
year. In 1912-13 they were unusually | 
large (21 congregations, 22 ministers) ; 
this year they have been about the 


Of the congregations on the list 19 have 
effected settlements—5 of them appa- 


rently due to the assistance of the Board. | 


Thirteen ministers have effected settle- 
ments during the year, of which 5 appear 
to have been due to the introduction or 
recommendation of the Board. The 
Board has continued to receive acknow- 
ledgments of its services from both 
ministers and congregations, including 
several cases where an eventual settle- 
ment was effected with a congregation 
or minister outside the Board’s lists. 
The year closes with 12 congregations and 
22 ministers on the list, as compared with 
13 and 21 respectively at the beginning. 
The Board has recommended to the 
National Conference Committee (1) 
That the ‘ Information ’ List of Ministers 
be no longer sent to congregations, but 
that recommendations be sent as hitherto 
where requested, and that this change, 
if approved by the Conference Committec 
be made at once. (2) That the Board 
be authorized in making recommendations 
to select from any names in ‘ The Essex 
Hall Year Book.’ ”’ 

It was agreed that Recommendation I. 
be put into effect at once, and that 
Recommendation II. be referred for final 
decision to the Conference. 

The Report of the Special Committee 
on public Worship was ordered to be 
circulated among the Committee before 
the next meeting. 

After a discussion on some Resolutions 
by Dr. Blake Odgers (which in his absence 
were proposed by Mr. Kenrick) it was 
agreed ‘“‘ That a Conference of Represen- 
tatives of the National Conference, the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Ministerial Fellowship, and the 
Advisory Committees be requested to 
settle the limits within which discretion 
shall be used, and suggest means for 
providing a channel of communication 
between the Advisory Committees and 
the Committee for Revising the List of 
Ministers.” 

The officers were authorized to exercise 


| their discretion as to the time and place 


of the next meeting. 


SOCIAL STUDY IN WAR-TIME. 
A Programme for Reading Circles. 


Tue Society OF FRIENDS in its message 


issued shortly after the outbreak of the 
; war, told us that “it is not too soon 


to begin to think out the new situation 
which will arise at the close of the war. 
We shall be faced with a stupendous task 
of reconstruction. The Christian con- 
science must be awakened to the magni- 
tude of the issues. Now is the time to 
speak of this thing, to work for it, to 
pray for it.” Several organizations have 
already taken steps in this direction by 
drawing up courses for Study Circles, &c., 
on various aspects of European polity, 
including the Werke Education Asso- 
ciation (vide Supplement to its magazine, 
The Highway, for October), the National 
Home Reading Union, and the National 
Adult School Union, while a further 
course is, we understand, now being 
drawn up by the Society of Friends. The 


, ou National Conference Union for Social 
| average (17 congregations, 15 ministers). | 


Service has also issued a course on 
* Kuropean International Polity with 
Special Reference to the Origins and 
Issues of the Present War, and to the 


——— 
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. Fundamental Religious Principles in- 
volved in Securing a Just and Lasting 


Peace.’ The Course is divided into four 
divisions: (1) ‘Europe in, the Past’; 


| (2) ‘ The Ideal Europe’; (3) ‘ Principles 
to be Laid Down at Close of War’; 
(4) * Religious and Moral Considerations.’ 


Each division is in some detail, and is 
provided with an extensive bibliography. 
An alternative Short Course (with a 
limited bibliography) is also provided 
for those who would prefer this. 


-- The Committee of the National Con- 


ference Union for Social Service earnestly 
hope that the Course may be followed in 
more or less detail by Study Circles, 


Senior Classes, &c., in connexion with 


churches and Sunday Schools throughout 


the country, and that it may prove 


suggestive for courses of lectures or dis- 
cussions in Adult Schools, Brotherhoods, 
&c., and for single addresses from the 
pulpit or elsewhere. A list of lecturers 
available for various parts of the Course 
will be ready shortly, and may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary. 
It is probable that the next Inter- 
denominational Summer School Con- 
ference at Swanwick will be devoted to 
this great question. Copies of the Course, 
Id. each, by post, 14d., can be obtained 


either at the Book Room, Essex Hall, 


Strand, W.C., or of the Rev. H. H. John- 
‘son, Secretary, National Conference 
Union for Social Service, 29, Greenhill, 
Evesham. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Birmingham.—An All Souls’ Day Service 
was held at the Old Meeting Church last 
Monday evening, conducted by the Rev. 
J.M. Lloyd Thomas. This year it had the 
special character of a solemn commemora- 
tion of those who have fallen in the war. 
Brahms’s Requiem was sung. There was 
a large congregation, which included several 
Belgian Catholic refugees—Modernists (as 
they explained afterwards) who do not 
attend Roman Catholic services, having 
already in Antwerp formed themselves 
into a little group, cherishing the same ideals 
as the Old Meeting Church. 


Evesham.—The Rev. H. H. Johnson, 


_ B.A., has received and accepted the unani- 
‘mous invitation of the Oat Street Chapel 


congregation to be their Minister. Mr. 
Johnson has already begun his ministry. 


London: Blackfriars’ Mission.—A Service 


_ was held last Sunday in memory of the late 


Mr. James Welch, who for the last thirty- 
three years has been connected with the 
Mission and Chapel. He taught in the 
Sunday Schools, and later held the office 
of Superintendent, he sang in the Choir, 
and sat on the Church Committee. He 
was the Hon. Treasurer of the Free 
Popular Monday Evening Concerts since 
the Mission first opened them, and the whole 
Church mourns his loss as that of a gentle, 
loyal, and self-sacrificing worker and friend. 
‘A strong advocate of Trades Unionism, 
Mr. Welch was for thirty years President 
of the local branch of the Wheelwrights 
and Coach Builders Society, and for several 
years an active member of the Southwark 
Liberal Association. As a member of the 
old Vestry, and subsequently of the 
Borough Council, as a Trustee of Public 
Libraries and of parochial charities, as a 


| 
| 


school manager and a citizen Mr. Welch 
gave of his very best to serve his fellows. 

London: Finehley.—The members of the 
Finchley Branch of the British Women’s 
League held an “‘ At Home” at Granville 
Hall on the afternoon of Saturday, Octo- 
ber 31, to which they invited all the Belgians 
who are at present receiving hospitality in 
the district. The large hall was decorated 
with flowers and the flags of the Allied 
Nations, and arranged with bright rugs 
and groups of chairs so as to look cheerful 
and informal. Over 100 guests were 
received by Mrs. Blake Odgers (President), 
Mrs. Van Oppen, and Mrs. Percy Clarke, 
being introduced by Mr. Parkinson, the 
local representative of the War Refugees’ 
Committee. Many of the English friends 
present could speak French more or less 
fluently, a few spoke Dutch also, and 
several of the Belgian guests knew sufficient 
English to act as interpreters when neces- 
sary. The babel of conversation, at any 
rate, was a sign that a friendly spirit pre- 
vailed. At intervals there was music, and 
tea was served in the smaller hall from 
3.45 to 4.45, after which a party of 32 boys 
and girls from one of the elementary 
schools sang some charming two-part songs, 
conducted by their master. Mrs. Blake 
Odgers then gave a few words of hearty 
welcome to the guests, explaining shortly 
something of the aims and far-reaching 
extent of the League, and expressing the 
warm sympathy of its members with the 
misfortunes brought upon an unoffending 
country by this terrible war. Mr. Parkin- 


son set before them a@ scheme for providing 
them with a club or meeting-place for 


men and women ‘in a central situation in 
Finchley, and asked for volunteers to form 
acommittee of management amongst them- 
selves. This, he said, was a useful oppor- 
tunity to meet them, all together, and he 
felt grateful for it. Miss Van Oppen had 
brought a list. of the names of wounded 
Belgian soldiers now in hospital at New 
Barnet, and was successful in finding 
amongst those present a personal friend 
of one of them, who will now be able to 
visit the invalid. M. Marcel de Potter, a 
magistrate from, Antwerp, moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the ladies who had enter- 
tained his compatriots, and then the 
children sang a further selection of songs, 
including “‘ Brabongonne’”’ and the “ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ and finally the English National 
Anthem, in which all joined as they could. 
On Wednesday, November 11, the second 
anniversary of the Finchley Unitarian 
Church, the branch holds a Sale of Work 
and Social Evening, from 3.30 to 10 o’clock, 
when all friends will be heartily welcomed. 
In the evening there will be a concert 
arranged by Mrs. Berryman, and a duo- 
logue by Miss A. M. Odgers and Mr. W. B. 
Odgers. 


Manchester: Longsight—The Sunday 
School Anniversary Services in connexion 
with the Unitarian Church were conducted 
on November 1 by the Rev. J. H. Weather- 
all, of Bolton, Minister-Elect of Essex 
Church, London, who preached the sermons. 
A Childrens’ Service was held in the after- 
noon. ‘The collections amounted to nearly 
Sil 

Newehurch.—Councillor J. H. Lord, a 
well-known member of the Unitarian 
Church, has accepted the Mayoralty of 
Bacup for the ensuing year. 


' Southampton.—We regret to learn that 
the Rev. A. R. Andreae, M.A., has resigned 
the pulpit of the Church of the Saviour. 
The resignation will take effect next March. 
We understand that Mr. Andreae, who was 
educated at Lincoln and Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and entered the ministry in 
1901, will not take another pulpit owing | 
to reasons of health. 


Stockton-on-Tees.—At the Quarterly 
Meeting of the Congregation of the Uni- 


tarian Church, held on October 28, satis- 


factory reports were presented. Highty- 
four members have now been enrolled, of 
whom a large proportion have recently 
Joined, and the choir and Sunday School 
have increased their numbers. 


Workers’ Aid Society——Miss Barmby 
writes from Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth :— 


“May I remind the members of the 
above Society that contributions should 
reach me early in December, so that the 
parcels of garments may be sent in good 
time to Winifred House and the various 
Domestic Missions which our Society helps. 
This year especially, when distress, owing 
to the war, is even more acute than usual, 
we ought to make a special effort to provide 
our Missions with warm, useful under- 
clothing for women and girls. The leaflet 
issued last winter, descriptive of our work, 
was instrumental in enrolling a good many 
new members; several working parties 
also have sent valuable contributions to 
our stock of garments. I should like to 
offer a cordial welcome to any new members 
to our Society. Two garments a year, and 
an optional subscription of sixpence, are 
the conditions of membership.” 


Yorkshire Ministers’? Union.—On Tuesday, 
October 27, a Meeting of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Ministers was held in the Mill 
Hill Schoolroom, Leeds, when the Rev. M. 
Evans, of Lydgate, presided over a good 
attendance. The Rev. J. Wain, of Scar- 
borough, read ‘a paper on ‘‘Our Churches’ 
Op portunity in the Present War Crisis.”’ . 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A MANIFESTO FROM ASSIST. 


The International Society for Fran- 
ciscan Studies in Assisi has issued to its 
members copies of a resolution passed at 
a meeting of the Council in September 
calling attention to the European War, 
and protesting against the temporary loss 
of reason, of justice, and of pity which has 
provoked it. As men who are endeavour- 
ing to transmit the ideals of St. Francis 
expressed in many precious books and 
manifestations of art, the signatories, all 
Italian scholars, including Prof. Avy. 
Mariano Falcinelli Antoniacci, regard 
with horror the inhuman, cruel, and 
destructive conflict which is sacrificing 
day by day thousands of human lives, 
and invokes the spirit of peace and 
brotherly love which can alone unite all 
peoples, preserving to them their own 
nationality as a sacred possession. 


Amone THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Among its ‘Men and Women of To- 
Day,’ The World’s Work includes the 
portrait of Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, a 
grand niece of Lord Tennyson, who has 
been foremost among women war corre- 
spondents in the last few weeks. Although 
she is described as a “‘ mere slip of a 
young thing,” small in stature, and with 
an unusual, almost unearthly, or elfish 
personality, she has a very active mind 
and an intrepid heart, which have not 
failed her on the battlefields of Belgium, 
and amidst the horrors of the bombard- 
ment of Antwerp. Miss Jesse is a 
novelist, and is well known to many as 
the author of ‘ The Milky Way.’ ” 
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Toy-MAkErRS AT OLD BEDFORD COLLEGE. 

The toy-making industry which has 
been started by the Women’s Emergency 
Corps is in full swing, and if one can 
judge from the facts so brightly recorded 
by Miss Elizabeth Robins in The ‘Nine- 
teenth Century, its promoters will soon 
have opportunities of widening the area 
of their activity. The girls who are 
now being taught how to make Noah’s 
arks, dolls, ships, go-carts, and other 
things dear to the child’s heart will be 
available later as instructors in rural 
districts, so that in this country, as 
elsewhere, toy-making may, if desirable, 
become a cottage industry. There are 
now sixty workers at Old Bedford Col- 
lege engaged in cutting, fitting, sawing 
and hammering, painting and enamel- 
ling, after designs supplied by well- 
known artists, and we hear that another 
workshop for the growing army of women 
toy-makers has been provided by Lord 
Portman, who has placed at the disposal 
of the Women’s Emergency Corps the 
disused chapel on his estate. Curiously’ 
enough, this was built for French exiles, 
at the time of the Revolution, and it will. 
now once more be at the service of 
refugees who have sought the hospitality’ 
of our shores. 

* * % 


As an instance of the way in which 
the Women’s Emergency Corps is able 
to make use of any talents the applicants 
for employment may possess, Miss Robins 
gives the story of an English girl from 
Paris, an orphan, who arrived in this 
country with but a few shillings, and 
after trying for days to obtain work, 
presented herself at the offices of the 
Emergency Corps. She was rather 
despairing, as she realized that she had 
not been taught to do anything which 
anybody wanted, but it was ultimately 
discovered that she could make a prac- 
tically indestructible gollywog out of 
stockinet, with hair warranted not to 
come off because it was crocheted 
stoutly into his head, and eyes not to be 
plucked out because they were made of 
French knots. ‘ Personally I am no 
friend to gollywogs,” says Miss Robins. 
““T cannot think it fair, in a world so 
full of beauty, to invite a child to fix its 
young affections upon a thing of night- 
mare.” But she made an exception in 
the case of this particular gollywog, 
which is, apparently, a cheerful appari- 
tion, distinctly intended to make you 
merry, and so honestly put together that 
he would hold his own against the most 
remorseless tug-of-war. So the girl from 
Paris was set to work making gollywogs 
according to her own design, which has 
now been patented. Fifty other hard- 
up comrades are now profiting by her 
instructions and making a decent liveli- 
hood in consequence. 


WELFARE OF THE INDIAN TROOPS. 

In order to meet the special needs of 
the Indian troops who have come to the 
aid of the Empire at the time of need, 
and who are serving in a climate to which 
they are not accustomed, the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund has been inaugurated 
under the auspices of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. The appeal 
issued recently has met with a cordial 
response, the Grand Priory of the 


Order of St. 
£10,000, whilst the Viceroy contributed 
a lakh of rupees (£6,666) from the 
Imperial Indian Fund; but much more 
than has yet been received will be 
required to carry out the purposes which 
the Committee have in view. Their 


‘object is to provide a specially equipped 


hospital in close proximity to the Govern- 
ment hospital in the south of England, to 
supplement the clothing and comforts 
already available for the troops with 
articles which it does not fall within the 
responsibility of the Government to 
provide. Lord Curzon has granted the 
use of his house at 1, Carlton House 
Terrace, where the work of the Fund is 
now being carried on, and copies may be 
had of the Hon. Secretaries at that 
address of the list of clothing and com- 
forts that will be most appreciated by 
the Indians. 


Tue ATMOSPHERE OF LARGE TOWNS. 
The Committee for the Investigation 
of Atmospheric Pollution has published 
some results obtained in the course of its 
inquiries which are of considerable in- 


terest, though they are by no means 


exhaustive. It appears, according to 


| The Manchester Guardian, that. of the 


eleven towns and cities from which 


returns have been received (Manchester 
itself does not figure in the list), Birming- 
ham has the highest soot and dust fall, 


and Malvern the lowest, while London: 
occupies a position which one would 
hardly expect in the centre of the list. 
Arranged in the order of their relative 
dirtiness and smokiness, these eleven 
towns and cities rank as follows: Birm- 


ingham, Liverpool, Paisley, Newcastle, 


Kingston-on-Hull, London, Greenock, 
Exeter, York, Leith, and Malvern. Ex- 
pressed in tons per square mile, the soot 
and dust fall of Birmingham equals 916 
tons per annum, that of Liverpool 558 
tons, that of London 381 tons, and that 
of Malvern 68 tons. The enormous dis- 
crepancy between the fall in Birmingham 
and Liverpool! and Malvern indicates the 
great scope for improvement that exists 
in regard to the atmosphere of our 
large cities, and strengthens the case of 
those who are tireless in their efforts on 
behalf of smoke abatement. 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
' No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street), 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAWw- 
RENCE, Bart.. 
Deputy- Chairman —¥. H. A. Harpcasrry, 
ESL 
LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CeECIL GRADWELL, 
HUMPHREY G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors, Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax, 


Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent. free 
of income tax, 
Investments are withdrawable at any. time on 
short notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 
HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


John having given 


Board and Residence, kc. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss E. 

Kineston, ‘f Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh 

Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


a IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory .basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories, Three good 
reception rooms, ‘Central, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr, and Mrs, MASSINGHAM, 17, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


T. ANNES-ON -THE-SEA.— 

_COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the 
Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate.— 
ME.RosrE Housz, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


ANTED a LADY to share Small Nicely 

Furnished Cottage at Letchworth with 

young married lady. Husband joined forces,— 

Mrs. PEARSALL, care of Mr. R. Bennett, The 
Croft, Letchworth. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ISS <A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 
and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c. In- 
distinct MS. intelligently deciphered. Moderate 
prices (special reductions for regular work). 
Pupils taken. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence. —Tor particulars apply to Hon. 
Srec., LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 
EDWARD A. SUTTON , 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


UCKABACK .TOWELLING of Genuine 

$ Irish Linen in bundles of Remnants, 

sufficient to make 6 full-size BEDROOM 

TOWELS. Price 4s, 6d.; postage 6d. extra. 

Catalogue Free. Write now ! — HurrTon’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. Busi- 
ness as usual, We still pay highest 
prices, up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 5s. on silver; 10s. on gold; 25s. on 
platinum. Cash by return. If offer not 
accepted parcel returned post free.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. —§. 
Cann & Co., 694, Market Street, Manchester. 
(Established 1850.) ‘ 


ee UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s, 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to EprtTor, 36, 
Burlington Road, South Shore, Blackpool. 
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NEW SERIES OF 


MODERN HANDBOOKS 
OF RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2s. each net. 


Books illustrative of the Principles and Faith of 
those who find the seat of Authority in Religion 
not in the Church or Creed, but in the Mind and 
Conscience and Experience of Mankind. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Religion as affected by Modern 
Science and Philosophy. 

By STANLEY A, MELLOR, B.A., Ph.D. 
The New Testament in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge. 

By HERBERT McLACHLAN, M.A., B.D. 
Religion in Social and National Life. 
By H. D. ROBERTS (Liverpool), 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, ESSEX ST., STRAND 
Or through any Bookseller. 


‘The Allies of Faith.’ 


A Sermon preached in Manchester 
College Chapel, Oxford, on Sunday, 
October 18. 


By Rev. WM. ADAMS BROWN, 
Ph.D. D.D., 


Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Price 3d. 


at the Bookroom, Essex Hall. 


Now Ready for November. Price One Penny. 


*“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Illustrated Magazine. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CoNTENTS. 


The Lady November. 

Through the Little Green Door. 
Horse-Chestnuts. 

Nellie the Nurse, 

The Lost Heir of Mound Hall. 
Young Days’ Guild Work. 

A Real True Christmas. (A Play.) 
What a Fairy heard in Autumn. 
P.C, Baby. 

Temperance Ideas. 

Puzzles and Puzzlers. 

Editor's Chat, &c. 


Published by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown 
Street ; John Heywood, Deansgate. 


Liverpool Agents : The Liverpool Booksellers’ Company, 
Ltd., 70, Lord Street. 


Belfast Agent: Eustace Gordon, 35, Rosemary Street. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1s, 6d. 


NOW READY. 


Gathered Fragments 


FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY, DRAMATIC, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
By 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 
Post free from the Author, 59, Trinity Road, Bootle. 


For BELGIAN RELIEF. 


Works by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


Sermons of Sympathy - ~ Is. 6d. 

Pilgrim Songs - ~ - Is. Od. 

Bible for Beginners - - Is, Od. 
First Principles of Religion 

and Morality - - Is, Od. 

- 6d. 


John Bright (A Study) 


Post free from Frank Hopps, Kirby 
Fields, Leicester. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
November. 
15. Rev. LAwRENcE REDFERN, 
Norwich). 
22, Rev. W. CorrLanp Bowlin. 
29. Rev. E. D. Prizstiny Evans (of Bury). 


December. 
6. Rev. Rupotr Davis, B.A. (of Glou- 
cester). 
The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


B.D. (of 


QUEST SOCIETY LECTURE 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, 
Thursday, November roth, at 8.30 p.m. 


The Philosophy of the Teutonic in 
the light of the present War. 


|THE REY. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. 


Admission to Non-Members, 2s. 6d. 
Tickets can he had at the door. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 
DR. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., 
will deliver Four Lectures on 
“The Law of Libel, with special reference to 
Newspapers,” 


On November 17, 18, 19 & 20, at 6 p.m., 
IN 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, F.C. 


Admission Free to Men and Women. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, LonpoN, N. Head Mistress > Miss 
Linian Tauspot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. — Apply to 
the Hap MISTRESS. 


LETCHWORTH 
HERTS. 


SCHOOL, 


Principal: J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. (Oxon). 


A thorough continuous education, building 


up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged. 


‘¢The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Eduweation, Sheffield 
Oniversity. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 


‘‘T regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
boys from 6 years upwards.” — Lieut. - Cul. 
Stephenson, Camnpore, India, 


Fees. —25 to 30 guineas a term, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss ESTHER CasE, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Carabridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, 
B.Sc. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


TAN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomrry, M.A.Oxon, Head Master. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE, 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Immortal Life. THEODORE PARKER. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 
Miss F, Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday | 
morning before the date of issue, 


SUNDAY, November 15. 


LONOON. 

Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Xolian Hall, New Bond Street, 11, Rev. JoHn 
HuNtTER, D.D. 


Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. PIGGOTT. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, [Effra | 
Road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. MAURICE ELLIorTrT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley Road, | 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Morirz WEsTON, D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON; 7, Rev. A. S. 
HURN. 

Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. BASIL MARTIN, M.A. 

Finchley Road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST D. TYSSEN, D.C.L, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SorENSEN; 6.30, Mr. EF. G, BArretr 
AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11,15, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER, and 7. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH; 6.30, Rev. 
BERTRAM LisTER, M.A. 

Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Rey. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor JoNEs. Association 
Sunday. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. : 

Kilburn, Quex Road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. 
MUNFORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High Road, 6.30, Mt.S, Frerp. 

Mansford Street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale~ Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, | 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. | 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland | 
Road, 7, Miss FRANCIS. | 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. Brae; | 
6.30, Mr. E. Smrrs. | 

University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 11.15, | 
Rev. LAWRENCE REDFERN, B.D. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. | 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech Road, 
Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 

‘Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. | 
‘LER, B.A. | 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 


R. P. FaRwey, B.A. 
Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert Road, | 
Plumstead, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA EVANS. 


ABERYSTtWyTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 


and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30; Rev. | 
Srmon JONES, B.A. Evening subject, | 
“Unitarian Christianity as an Ethical | 
Faith.” 

BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol | 


Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Litoyp 
THOMAS, 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad | 
Street, 11 and 6.30. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Dr. RATTRAY. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
BODELL SMITH. 


BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. Livens. 
BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 

~ Club Rooms, Downing Street, 11.30, Rev. 

J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HrreHcocK. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Cuirron, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BeckH. 

f DEAN Row, 10.45 and 

(STYAL, 6.30, Rev I. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian Street, near Market Square, II 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
KE. SAVELL Hicks, M.A: 


EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11 and | 


6.30, Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. H. U. BLoor. 5 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. HEMING VAUGHAN ; and 
6.30. 

HAstTInGs, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. EDGAR LOCKETT. 

HorsHAM, 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Huu, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LEEDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicout Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. EK. T. Fripp. 


LEWES, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. | 


J. M. CONNELL. 


LISCARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 


Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. PARRY. 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 


LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 


LaivERPooL, Hope Street Church, 11 and 6.30, | 


Rev. S. A. MELtOR, Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl Street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Cyrm 
FLOWER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Upper. Brook Street Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEAty, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 

NEweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDDLE. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. 

PORTSMOUTH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortTsMouTH, St. Thomas Street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

ScarRBoroucuH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


C. J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 
SipmMoutsH, Old Meeting, High Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. BOWEN EVANS, M.A. 
SoutTHrort, Portland Street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 
SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConNoR. 


| TTUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11.15 


and 6.30, 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roprer, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Free 


Unitarian Christian Church; Wakefield Street, | 


11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED HARRIS, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. F. SINCLAIRE, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rev. H. BE. B. 
SPEIGHT, M.A. 


Free Christian Church, Worthing | 


BIRTH. 


WINDER.—On November 5, at Egerton House, 
Rock Ferry, the wife of Oliver Winder, of a 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 


BEECROFT.—On November 7, at 2, Loscoe Mount 
Road, Sherwood, Nottingham, Ann Beecroft, 
aged 72, for 49 years the beloved wife of 
Alfred T. Beecroft. 


| CoLE,—On November 9, at 2, Park Terrace, 
Oxford, Catherine, widow of the late Charles 
Livesey Cole, in her 99th year. No flowers. 


HErver, —On October 14, after a fortnight’s 
illness, the Rev. C. W. Heiyer, of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 


REID.—On the 6th inst., at Eastbourne, Elizabeth 
Reid, formerly of Hampstead. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


| 4 NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday and d 
permanent engagements desired by several 


| young 


Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, gover- = 
| nesses, &c.—Apply, Sxcrerary, la, Belsize : 
| Parade, N.W. 3 
| : 
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To all parts of the World :— Rea 
PER QUARTER ye I28 
PER HALF-YEAR . 3.4 
Per YEAR. 6226 
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made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent | 
to. 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“© Inquirer.” : 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir has been decided that the first 
Sunday in the new year shall be observed 
as a Day of Prayer and Intercession “ on 
behalf of the cause entrusted to our King, 
our Empire, and our Allies, and on behalf 
' of the men who are fighting for it on sea 
or land.’ We are glad to see that the 
traditional phrase “A Day of National 
Humiliation ” is not to be used in con- 
nection with it by the express desire of 
the King himself. He has conveyed his 
wishes on the matter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the following terms :— 


The King has lately received nume- 
rous communications from different 
quarters urging upon His Majesty the 

“necessity for a Day of National Humili- 
ation and Prayer. 

Personally the King is disinclined 
to advocate the use of any term which 
might plausibly be misinterpreted 
either at home or abroad. 

At the same time His Majesty 
recognizes the national call for united 
prayer, intercession, thanksgiving, and 
for remembrance of those who have 
fallen in their country’s cause, 


* * * 


THE opening of Parliament and the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet on Monday at 
the Guildhall have made this into a week 
of speeches. 
by a tone of strong resolution to finish 
the terrible work to which we have set 
our hands in the only way compatible 
with our honour as a people and the 
cause of freedom and civilization. It is 
the firm conviction of the nation as a 
whole—to use Mr. Balfour’s words— 


They have all been marked | 


“that the success of our arms is inex- 


tricably bound up with that which is, 
above all things, the most valuable to 
the future of humanity—namely, the 
sacredness of international law and the 
rights of international freedom.’’’ 


* * * 


Aut the speeches have also borne 
witness to the strength of the moral 
forces which are fighting on the side of 
the Allies. Our cause is just—we did 
not go into this war willingly, or to 
gratify our own ambition—this is the 
burden of their message. There is here 
no tone of unctuous rectitude, but the 
sober conviction of strong men, and it 
imparts a quality of earnestness and self- 
control to the life of the nation as a 
whole, in spite of some eddies of excite- 
ment on the surface. ‘‘ We do well,” 
Mr. Asquith said, “not to be moved 
unduly either to exultation or to de- 
spondency by the fluctuating fortunes of 
the campaign. This is going to be a 
long-drawn struggle, and whether at 
this moment or at that fortune smiles or 
frowns upon our arms, we cannot do 
better than to cultivate and to practise, 
after the fashion of our forefathers, the 
temper of equanimity. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the warfare of this 
hundred days to damp our hopes, to 
depress our confidence, to impair our 
resolve.” 

* * * 

Bur of all.the speeches of the week, 
perhaps the most significant was the 
one which Mr. Lloyd George delivered 
in the City Temple on Tuesday evening. 
He spoke as a Nonconformist to Non- 
conformists, as a man of peace to lovers 
of peace. “It is a great wrench for 
most of us,” he began, ‘‘ who have during 


the whole of our lives been fighting 
against militarism, to be driven by irre- 
sistible force of conscience to support a 
war.” ‘These words express the thoughts . 
of many hearts. It is those who have 
contended most valiantly in the cause of 
peace who now find themselves most 
determined to prosecute the war. Follow- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George, Dr. Clifford con- 
fessed that for three months he had 
been acting as a recruiting sergeant. 
‘We are fighting,” he said, “for the 
abolition of slavery, the abolition of the 
slavery of militarism.” “I believe,” he 


added, ‘“‘in no half-hearted measures. 
If you fight, fight, and get done 
with it.” 


* * * 


WE agree entirely with this sentiment. 
It seems to us to be not only common 
sense, but also good Christianity. Half- 
hearted measures are fatal in any stern 
path of duty, and most of all in war. It 
is for this reason that, having examined 
the matter as carefully as we can, and 
made up our minds that it is the right 


thing to prosecute this war of liberation. ° 


with all our strength, we find it quite 
compatible with our religious feeling to 
plead for more recruits. We rejoice 
that thousands of young men brought 
up in the atmosphere of Church and 
Sunday School have volunteered, and 
we want to encourage many more to do 
their duty in the same way. We are 
deeply conscious of the horror of it all, 
and we hope that our hearts are just as 
firmly set upon the things of the Spirit 
of God as before, but no other way is 
open to us which offers the slightest 
chance of liberating the life of Europe 
from the oppression of cruelty and evil 
ambition. If we fight at all it must not 
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be with sad hearts and downcast) eyes, 
but with the enthusiasm and the lofty 
courage of defenders of the right. 


% * *% 


So long as we maintain this spirit and 
keep its fires burning brightly we are 
not likely to lack volunteers, though 
there may be some ebb and flow in the 
work of. recruiting. For many reasons 
we are opposed to the idea of compulsory 
military service, and at the present time 
there is this additional reason, that 
willingness to go means so much more 
both for the men who offer and for the 
cause which they serve. It brings moral 
enthusiasm instead of the spirit of dull 
obedience into the fighting line. The 
rumours that conscription is imminent 
which have been flying about recently 
have probably been due to imperfect 
knowledge of the scheme for encouraging 
voluntary enlistment which has just been 
made public. 


%* * * 


Ir has been decided to ask house- 
holders to make a return of the names 
of those members of their households 
who are willing to enlist for the war or 
who have already enlisted. The names 
returned will be entered in a register, 
and the nearest recruiting officer will 
arrange to attest those registered as 
their services are required. The need 
is emphasized in the following letter, 
signed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Mr. Arthur Henderson :— 

There has been a generous response 
to the appeal for men for the new 
Armies, but the number of recruits, 
though large, does not nearly meet the 
nation’s need. In order to maintain 
and reinforce our troops abroad, and 
to complete the new Armies which 
we hope within a few months to throw 
into the field, we need all the best the 
nation can give us of its youth and 
strength. 

If we are to repair, as far as may 
be humanly possible, the innumerable 
wrongs inflicted on our Allies; if we 
are to avoid for ourselves the ills 
which they have suffered; if we are 
to maintain for our children all that 
we hold dear—honour, freedom, our 
very life as a nation—we must fight 
with the courage and endurance which 
won for us the struggles of the past. 

Every man, therefore, who is eligible 
will ask his own conscience whether, 
in this emergency, it is not his duty to 
hold himself ready to enlist in the 
forces of the Crown. 

The difficulties and dangers which 
confront us have never been so great ; 
we await the issue with confidence, 
relying on the spirit and self-sacrifice 
of our fellow-countrymen to prevail. 


THERE will be general satisfaction at 
the new scale of pensions and allowances 
for soldiers and sailors and their de- 
pendents which has been issued this 
week. The advances do not reach the 
minimum demand which has been advo- 
cated in many quarters, but the whole 
question has evidently been examined 
with great care, and the figures are based 
upon the possibility of a long war. In 
the event of the war continuing for two 
years it is calculated that the new allow- 


| ances will involve a total liability of over 


£200,000,000. This is only a small part 
of the bill which will have to be met. 
There is a prospect of many lean years 
when the war is over. The country will 
be immeasurably poorer than it has been. 
There will be widespread suffering and 
privation. We have not begun to feel 
it yet, for so far we have paid our way 
with loans, without fresh taxation ; but 
we cannot begin too soon to school our 
hearts for what is coming. Even in the 
matter of pensions, it is not safe to take 
for granted that we have a bottomless 


purse. 
* * * 


WE regret the discouraging nature of 
the reply of the Home Secretary to the 
deputation on the subject of excessive 
drinking among women. The members 
of the deputation recognized the gravity 
of the evil, but deprecated any dis- 
crimination between men and women in 
any measures which might be taken for 
the restriction of sale. They suggested 
that the sale of intoxicants should be 
prohibited to men and women alike 
before noon. Mr. McKenna doubted 
whether it would be possible to get 
unanimous assent to such a proposal as 
an emergency measure. 
deputation to consider whether, in the 
absence of the power to close all public 
houses before noon, they should not, at 
any rate, look at the actual state of facts 
and take advantage of such powers as 
they might get by agreement to close 
public houses at any rate to women. It 
is clear that there is organized resistance 
to any adequate measure of restriction, 
and the evil is only likely to be dealt with 
in a piece-meal fashion, which is tho- 
roughly unsatisfactory. The Govern- 
ment needs the support of a stronger 
public opinion in order to, overcome the 
indifference or the hostility of powerful 
groups in the House of Commons. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE we fear that the evil of | 


drinking among recruits grows steadily 
worse. The only thing to do is to pro- 
hibit the sale of drink to any man in 
uniform. In a temperate but very grave 
letter which appeared in the press this 
week, the General of the Salvation Army 


urges that it is a matter which should 


He asked the | 


have the attention of Parliament. “Is 
it unreasonable [he asks] to hope that 
some attention will be given to the moral 
safety of the soldiers? Drinking is 
steadily increasing and, with -it, other 
evils quite as serious, if not more so. 
The scenes to be witnessed in the vicinity 
of some of the camps are so disgraceful 
that one must suffer much before publicly 
referring to them.” In contrast to this 
let. us quote the following sentence from 
the dispatch of The Times Special Corre- 
spondent, who has spent four weeks with 
the Russian troops: ‘‘ The soberness of 
the army is beyond question. I have 
not seen a single tipsy or disorderly 
soldier or officer, and hearsay reports are 
extremely rare.’ No doubt exactly the 
same might be said of our army in the 
field ; but why are the men under train- 
ing allowed to be exposed to such de- 
moralizing temptations ? . 
3 * * 


M. Roptn’s gift to the British nation 
of twenty pieces of his own sculpture is 
an act of princely generosity, and the 
gracious simplicity with which he has 
made it adds not a little to its value. 
The statues were exhibited three months 
ago at the house of the Duke of West- 
minster. When the war broke out they 
could not be taken back to Paris, and 
they were removed for safety and tem- 
porary exhibition to South Kensington. 
‘* When I returned to London [M. Rodin 
says] I was charmed to find how well they 
were. displayed. The English and the 
French are brothers; your soldiers are 
fighting side by side with ours. As a 
little token of my admiration for your 


heroes, I decided to present the collection 


to England. That is all.” 


* * * 


In the course of an interview with a 
representative of The Times, M. Rodin 
spoke of the possibility of his doing some- 
thing to commemorate the heroic suffer- 
ings of Belgium. If the dream can be 
fulfilled it should be the masterpiece of 
his genius, for he has never had a nobler 
inspiration. 

For years [he said] I have been an 
admirer of your country. We have to- 
day an entente, a brotherhood, that is 
an example to the world. But I must 
speak, too, of Belgium. There is a 
project—a suggestion—it is merely in 
the air—that I should execute a statue 
of Belgium, which should represent the 
heroism of that country. I have seen 
in one of your journals a drawing of 
a soldier in the trenches, bearing on 
his back a wounded comrade. “Il 
marche pour deux.” That soldier might 
be Belgium—Belgium is bearing the 
burden of comradeship. This idea, 
perhaps, I might develope. te 
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THE FORCE OF 
CONVICTION. 


Sr be 


Preacuina may be described as the 
art of producing religious conviction. 
A sermon is not a soliloquy on the 
things of the soul ; still less is it a weekly 
episode in the endless discussion of 
religious topics. ‘It has a definite aim 
It 
seeks to influence the lives of the people 


in view, and that aim is practical. 


to whom it is spoken by bringing them 
into contact with the realities of religion. 


Its purpose is to get people to be some- 


thing, and to do something along definite 
It is a 
channel by which the vital power of one 


lines of character and conduct. 


soul is given to other souls for their help 
and deliverance. Without a message 
there can be no preaching. Without 
urgency to get his message accepted 
there can be no preacher. 

From this point of view preaching has 
much in common with other forms of 
oratory. The political speaker always 
has a definite end in view. , There are 
ties of party loyalty to be strengthened. 
There are measures which must have the 
driving power of public conviction behind 
them. Ultimately he is out to win votes 
for the men and the policy in which he 
believes, and all his powers of eloquence 
and argument are concentrated upon the 
achievement of his purpose. There are 
many different ways of doing this: one 
man will appeal to the imagination, 
another will use the weapons of logic, 
while a third will trust chiefly to hard 
facts and figures; but they are all 
agreed that unless they inspire their 
hearers with a force of conviction strong 
enough to make them do what they want 
them to do they have failed. Can the 
same thing be said of the majority of 
It is with a chill feeling of 
discouragement that we notice the differ- 


preachers ? 


ence between the emotional intensity of 
a political meeting and the dull apathy 
of many congregations. In the one case 
there is a man giving himself passion- 
ately to the cause he has espoused, eager 
at all costs to produce conviction and to 
win active assent; in the other there 
is a preacher engaged in a conventional 
religious exercise, without the glow of 


personal assurance and the desire to 


convince behind his message. Here is 
the fatal weakness of a great deal of 
modern preaching. It may have many 
virtues of scholarship and _ intelligence, 
but unless it has some Divine reality to 
offer men in their need, and inspires 
them to do the will of God, it has only a 


name that it liveth, and is dead. 


Preaching, like other lofty efforts of the 
human spirit, has lost a great deal of its 
force and directness in days of ease and 
quietness. Our habits of easy tolerance 
for every sort of opinion, our belief 
that we can prolong mental hesitation 
indefinitely without moral disaster, the 
critical temper undermining the plain 
loyalties of the Christian conscience, the 
dislike of extremes of any kind—all 
this has tended to damp down the fires 
of the soul and to make many preachers 
doubtful of the validity of their teaching 


for any one but themselves. On these 


terms we can discuss religion as a matter 


of common interest, but we can hardly 
frame it into a message and a programme 
for which we want to capture the whole 
life and affection of other men. And 
yet the Christian Church must either do 
that or die. 
of common conviction it can accomplish 


Without the driving power 


no good thing either in its conflict with 
evil or its ceaseless ministry of comfort 
to the sorrow of the world. We state 
this, not as a matter for argument, but 
as an obvious fact which will be accepted 
by all who understand the sources of its 
Can it 
recover some of this force and directness 


spiritual power in the past. 


of appeal, which it seems in large measure 
to have lost, and renew in its ministers 
the power to speak of the things of God 
with the accents of certainty which they 
use when they talk about their homes 
and their friends and all the things 
which are seen and temporal in the 
world around them ? 

A short time ago the answer to this 
question might have been more doubtful 
than it is to-day. Nothing opens the 
eyes of the soul like trouble, whether it 
come in the form of personal sorrow or 
of some shattering event which reveals 
the insecurity of life and its earthly 
possessions. This strange thing has hap- 
pened to us. 
safety we have been plunged into 
devastating trouble which threatens the 
lives of those we love, and scatters many 
of our pleasant schemes like chaff before 


In the midst of peace and |. 


the wind ; 


opened. Justice, honour, liberty, the 


and our eyes have been — 


chivalry of the strong for the weak once 
again claim our hearts’ undivided hom- 
age; and the martyred soul of Belgium 
is more precious in our sight than 


any dream of earthly glory. It is 


}a revelation of God’s presence in our 


midst, and of the moral order of the 
world, of such clearness and power that 
the preacher must be dull of heart and 
slow of speech who does not find a new 
note of certainty ringing through his 
message, and an opportunity such as he 
may have never known before of win- 
ning souls for the service of goodness 
It 
is no time for debating whether love is 
better than hate, or freedom better than 
oppression, or Christ stronger than Napo- 
The need of the hour is for men 
who can speak the message that it is 


and the unseen things of the Spirit. 


leon. 


so with such kindling conviction that it 
will go home as a gospel of power to 
other hearts and make them capable of 
doing great things for God. 

In his speech at the Guildhall on Mon- 
day Lord Kitchener laid stress upon the 
fact that “ only from a clear conception 
of the vast importance of the issue at 
stake can come the great national, 
moral impulse without which govern- 
ments, war ministers, and even navies 
This 
moral impulse the preacher can do much 
to stimulate and illumine. All his efforts 
should be directed to feeding the faith 
and idealism which are working strongly 


and armies can do but little.’ 


in the hearts of his countrymen, and to 
keeping them free from every lower influ- 
ence which may weaken or destroy their 
But he may find in these words 
It is 
his business to be a creator of the moral 


power. 
a lesson of even wider application. 


impulse for lack of which good deeds are 
often undone and noble causes have 
often been betrayed. He ought to have 
a clear idea in his own mind what it is 
which he is trying to produce in this 
world of living men, the greatness of the 
issue at stake, the strength of the forces 
which are arrayed against those who 
contend on the side of Christ. He will 
then see how pure and strong the moral 
impulse needs to be, how complete the 
dedication, how simple and direct the 
purpose of his own life. He will no 
longer be content to feed a languid 
interest in religion with literary essays 
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or critical arguments. He wants to see 
a divine thing accomplished, and there 
is a lack of driving power. Face to face 
with this issue, he knows that the world 
has no use for his doubts, but he dares to 
hope that it may be helped by his con- 
victions. 


Good Thoughts for 
Ghil Cimes. 


—), 1 
Slt 
—_— |S 


THE CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE 
SILENT. 


Gop alone knows the heart of man. | 


He alone can unweave the tangled skein 
of human motives, and detect the hidden 
springs of human action, but as far as 
can be judged by a careful observation 
of undisputed facts, and by a diligent 
collation of public and private docu- 
ments, it would seem that no man—not 
even Washington—has ever been inspired 
by a purer patriotism. ... Whether origin- 
ally of a timid temperament or not, he 
was certainly possessed of perfect courage 
at last. In siege and battle—in the 
deadly air of pestilential cities—in the 
long exhaustion of mind and body which 
comes from unduly protracted labour 
and anxiety—amid the countless con- 
spiracies of assassins—he was daily 
exposed to death in every shape. Within 
two years, five different attempts against 
his life had been discovered. Rank and 
fortune were offered to any malefactor 
who would compass the murder. He 
had already been shot through the head, 
and almost mortally wounded. Under 
such circumstances even a brave man 
might have seen a pitfall at every step, 
a dagger in every hand, and poison in 
every cup. On the contrary he was ever 
cheerful, and hardly took more precau- 
tion than usual. “‘ God in his mercy,” 
said he, with unaffected simplicity, “‘ will 
maintain my innocence and my honour 
during my life and in future ages. As 
to my fortune and my life, I have 
dedicated both, long since, to his service. 
He will do therewith what pleases Him 
for his glory and my salvation.’’....He 
possessed, too, that which to the heathen 
philosopher seemed the greatest good— 
the sound mind in the sound body. His 
physical frame was after death found 


so perfect that a long life might have 
been in store for him, notwithstanding 
all which he had endured. The desperate 
ilmess of 1574, the frightful gunshot 


| wound inflicted by Jaureguy in 1582, 


had left no traces. The physicians pro- 
nounced that his body presented an 
aspect of perfect health. His tempera- 
cheerful. At table, the 


pleasures of which, in moderation, were 


ment was 


his only relaxation, he was always ani- 
mated and merry, and his jocoseness was 
In 
the darkest hours of his country’s trial, 


partly natural, partly intentional. 


he affected a serenity which he was far 
from feeling, so that his apparent gaiety 
at momentous epochs was even censured 
by dullards, who could not comprehend 


its philosophy, nor applaud the flippancy 


of William the Silent. 
life bearing the load of a people’s sorrows 


He went through 


upon his shoulders with a smiling face. 
Their name was the last word upon his 
lips, save the simple affirmative, with 
which the soldier who had been battling 
for the right all his lifetime, commended 
his soul in dying “ to his great captain, 
Christ.” 
affectionate, for they trusted the cha- 
racter of their “‘ Father William,’’ and 


not all the clouds which calumny could 


The people were grateful and 


collect ever dimmed to their eyes the 
radiance of that lofty mind to which 
they were accustomed, in their darkest 
calamities, to look for light. As long as 
he lived, he was the guiding-star of a 
brave nation, and when he died the 
little children cried 


Motley. 


in the streets.— 


FROM “PROMETHEUS UNBOUND.” 
(First Spirit) 
O thou, who plumed with strong desire 
Wouldst float above the earth, beware ! 
A shadow tracks thy flight of fire— 
Night is coming ! 
Bright are the regions of the air, 
And among the winds and beams 
It were delight to wander there— 
Night is coming ! 


(Second Spirit) 
The deathless stars are bright above : 
If I would cross the shade at night, 
Within my heart is the lamp of love, 
And that is day ! 
And the moon will shine with gentle 
light 
On my golden plumes where’er they 
move: 
The meteors will linger round my flight, 
And make night day. 


(First Spirit) 
But if the whirlwinds of darkness 
waken 
Hail and lightning, and stormy rain ; 
See the bounds of the air are shaken— 
Night is coming ! 

The red swift clouds of the hurricane 
Yon declining sun have overtaken, 
The clash of the hail sweeps over the 

plain— 
Night is coming ! 


(Second Spirit) 

I see the light, and I hear the sound ; 
J’ll sail on the flood of the tempest 
dark, i 

With the calm within and the light 

around 

Which makes night day : 
And thou, when the gloom is deep and ~ 


stark, 
Look from thy dull earth, slumber- 
bound, 
My moonlight flight thou then may’st 
mark 
On high, far away. 


SHELLEY. 


FROM THE ALEXANDRIAN LITURGY. 
KING OF PEACE, give us thy 
peace; keep usin love and charity ; 

be our God, for we know none besides 
thee; we call upon thy name; grant 
unto’ our souls the. life of righteousness, 
that the death of sin may not prevail 
against us, or any of thy people.. Thou 
art our God, who loosest those who are 


in bonds, and raisest up those who are 
oppressed; the hope of the hopeless, 


the helper of the helpless, the lifter 
up of those who are fallen, the haven 
the 
avenger of those who are injured. O 
Lord, thou physician of soul and body, 
heal all our infirmities, both of soul and 
body; O thou, who art the overseer of 
all flesh, watch over us and heal us by 
thy saving health. Amen. 


of those who are shipwrecked, 


THE DAY OF THE LORD. 


The Day of the Lord is at hand, at hand : 
Its storms roll up the sky ! 


Tur Day—of the Lord! Sixty-five 
years ago one of our own prophets cried 
out the burden of England with burning . 
words that seem like a vision as well as 
a prophecy of the fiery trial that has 
come to the nations. Charles Kingsley 
belonged to that ‘‘ School of the Pro- 
phets ” which included Tennyson, G. F. 
Watts, George Macdonald, F. D. Maurice, 
William Morris—and whose master in 
one sense was Ruskin, though it was 
rather a group of inspired individuals 
than an association. The middle of the 
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nineteenth century was one of the 
world’s great moments, and the leaders 
and prophets were ready; but the 
peoples were almost blind and deaf to 
their message, and the great opportunity 
was only partly grasped. Italy won its 
freedom at the end of that decade, 
goaded on by the appeals and reproaches 
of its broken-hearted prophet Mazzini. 
America freed its slaves, and became 
the United States in deed and truth. 
But England with her materialism, in- 
dolence, and love of comfort, and a 
prosperity founded on sweated labour— 
did her prophets cry in vain? Those 
who know anything of the present-day 
conditions of women workers and chil- 
dren in slums need make no deep in- 
vestigations into economic questions. 
It is obvious that the message that came 
to us in the forties and fifties was prac- 
tically disregarded, and little less than a 
reconstruction of the social fabric can 
mend the matter now. It may be that 
things are no worse in England than 
elsewhere, but the call to purification 
and regeneration came to us half a 
century ago, and found only a partial 
response. ‘‘ This is the judgement, that 
the light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the 
light.” 

Charles Kingsley’s life was bound up 
with the struggle for the freedom of the 
working classes—the Chartist move- 
ment of his time—which represented 
the Labour and the Woman’s Movements 
of our day. His prophetic poem is pri- 
marily a vision of the great uprising of 
1848, and the hopes it inspired before 
its failure and collapse in 1849. He 
must have thrilled with hope and joy at 
the sudden triumph of Mazzini’s high 
ideals when the brief Roman Republic 
was established in February, 1849, on 
the foundation of the motto of “ Young 
Italy ’—‘‘ God and the People!” But 
the end of.that year saw a new enslave- 
ment of Italy, and the miserable failure 
of the Chartists, and Kingsley’s poem 
also remained an unfulfilled prophecy. 


Now, again, the ‘‘ Day of the Lord” 
that he foresaw is upon us—the day of 
trial and of opportunity. 


The nations sleep starving on heaps of 
gold, ; 
The dreamers toss and sigh— 


Have not the capitalists and labourers 
already begun to awaken and _ realize 
their need of each other? Are not the 
dreamers who have tried in yain to 
rouse themselves and others from the 
hopeless and helpless apathy of a drugged 
sleep seeking to find practical interpreta- 
tions for their dreams of ideal cities 
“wherein dwelleth righteousness ’’ ? 


The night is darkest before the morn : 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the day of the Lord at hand ! 


Then the prophet calls upon the spiritual 
powers who are the helpers and guides 
of humanity—the great ideals ignored, 
blasphemed, and scorned by a world 
intoxicated with selfishness. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God— 
Freedom, and Mercy, and Truth ; 
Come! for the world is grown coward 
and old, 
Come down and renew us her youth. 
Wisdom, Self-Sacrifice, Daring, and Love, 


Haste to the battlefield, stoop from above, 
To the Day of the Lord at hand ! 


These are the angels who should have 
been our guiding principles in peace— 
must we invoke them now, with the 
smoke of the hideous burnt-sacrifices of 
war? Is it not rather a fitting summons 
for the destroying angels—probably no 
less pitiful than the guardians—who 
shall purge and purify the nations of 
greed and falsehood and cruelty ? 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell— 
Famine, and Plague, and War ; 
Idleness, Bigotry, Cant and Misrule 
Gather and fall in the snare ! 
Hireling and Mammonite, Bigot and 
Knavye, 
Crawl to the battlefield, sneak to your 
grave 
In the day of the Lord at hand ! 


The three hounds of hell are fearful of 
aspect, but they have their place in the 
economy of the worlds, visible and in- 
visible. We have no right to condemn 
the Hindu belief that not only the 
Creator and Preserver of life are divine, 
but also the Destroyer who makes re- 
generation possible. The Hebrew pro- 
phets, who lived in times of testing and 
purification severe enough to shatter the 
faith of all fair-weather saints, had no 
doubt of the reality of that aspect of 
their God. ‘‘ Who among us shall dwell 
with the devouring fire ?”’ asked Isaiah, 
the prophet whose utterance had been 
purged with the symbolic fiery coal. 
It is a purification, a baptism, indeed, 
of blood and fire that must come in 
this day of the Lord, for sufferers and 
watchers and helpers alike. But. the 
more thorough the cleansing the brighter 
the hope for the new era that is dawning. 
For the world must never be the same 
again. There are sins that must be 
done away with once for all—the bar- 
baric crimes against the weak and help- 
less that have survived only half-hidden 
by the draperies of civilization. The 
sacrilege of war raging in a fair summer 
world “ full of the glory of the Lord ”’ is 
only the manifestation of many a hideous 
sacrilege of the human temple of the 
Spirit of God. Life ruined, profaned, 
wasted in humanity, not recognized as 
the divine Gift, but used by greed and 
cruelty for selfish ends—this is the real 
tragedy of the desecration of the world. 
The destruction of homes and churches, 
harvests and orchards and human beings 
is the outward symbol of the destroying 
power brought into action by the sin of 
the world in claiming for its selfish plea- 
sure the gift of Life which is a sacred 
trust. Not merely the life of the body, 
but that of mind and soul and spirit— 
eternal life—all of these have been 
claimed as rights instead of duties, as 
prerogatives rather than trusts. Know- 
ledge, Power, Happiness—these great 
gifts have been sought by the strong 
without regard or scruple for the rights 
of the weaker, and with equal disregard 
for the laws of the Almighty. Rever- 
ence and Pity have sunk out of sight in 
the struggle for Wealth and Pleasure and 
Power. And now comes the duel with 
the awful monster that the sim and 
selfishness of all the nations have helped 


4 to create—the giant of selfish Force. 


It is great and terrible, but after all 
it is a phantom born of falsehood and 


wrong, a creature of darkness, a shadow 
which could not exist but for the light. 
This is not a night, but a dawn of conflict, 
and when the morn breaks upon a world 
washed clean by storms, new light, new 
power, new joy in life may appear, and 
it may be, indeed, the Day of the Lord. 


Who would sit down and sigh for a lost 
age of gold, 

While the Lord of all ages is here ? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet 

of God, 

And those who can suffer can dare. 
Each old age of gold was an iron age too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern 

work to do 
In the day of the Lord at hand ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND STRONG 
DRINK. 


Str,—Mr. Warren ought to know 
perfectly well that I shall not give him 
the information (either publicly or pri- 
vately) for which he asks, as this would 
be to do the very thing which I have 
carefully refrained from doing, viz., 
bringing a charge against any particular 
persons. What I wrote about the officers 
was strictly parallel to what I wrote 
about soldiers’ wives and soldiers them- 
selves, and rests on quite as good evi- 
dence. That Mr. Warren should de- 
scribe it as “‘ a most improbable, indeed 
almost an impossible story ” only shows 
how little he is acquainted with the 
actual state of things. The only point on 
which there could be the least, difference 
of opinion relates to the meaning of the 
word ‘drunk,’ for that word covers 
many degrees of being the worse for 
liquor. My point is, that on certain 
occasions, possibly regarded as special, 
festive occasions, officers set their men 
a bad example which makes it all. the 
more difficult for soldiers and their wives 
to see that getting drunk is not the right 
way to celebrate a festive occasion. My 
calling attention to this may seem to 
Mr. Warren “ unpardonable,” but I am 
not concerned at this, for I have no 
intention of asking his forgiveness.— 
Yours, &e., VIOLET SOLLY. 


Parkstone, November 10, 1914. 


Sir,—Pray believe there is a large 
body of your readers who are not 
“weary,” but rather are rejoicing to 
find our journal keeps pegging away at 
the awful Drink menace. Because we 
do not plague you with letters, you 
must not fancy that your views are 
falling flat on our deaf ears. You have 
got hold of a vital point, and the more 
it is hammered home, the greater will 
our country be advantaged.—_Yours, &c. 


T. PaLListrer YOUNG. 
Mapletreuse, Coolhurst Road, 
Crouch End, N. 
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* ASSOCIATION SUNDAY.” 

Sir,—Will you allow me the hospi- 
tality of Tur InQuIRER to again ask 
your numerous readers to support the 
annual Chapel Collections for the Funds 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which collections are to be 
taken on Sunday next, November 15 ? 
The Association, in times when indi- 
vidual subscriptions are liable to be 
reduced, looks with confidence to these 
combined Collections, when each can 
give what he can afford to the common 
Fund. The number of Chapel Collec- 
tions has materially increased of late 
years, and my Committee trust that in 
this year of stress and trouble every 
congregation will return an increased 
collection. I shall be happy to receive 
and acknowledge any donations from 
those who are prevented from attending 
service on Sunday.—Yours, &c. 

HowARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
Treasurer. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


TREITSCHKE. 

Treitschke, His Life and Works. London : 
aoe & Son and Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
net. ‘ 

Selections from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics. 
Translated by Adam L. Gowans. London and 
Glasgow: Gowans & Gray, Ltd. 2s. net. 

TREITSCHKE has been called the Bis- 
marck of the Chair. He confessed him- 
self that the patriot in him was a thou- 
sand times stronger than the Professor. 
Tor many years after his promotion to 
Berlin he was looked upon as more of a 
political pamphleteer than a serious 
historian. But his genius triumphed, 
and he won the twofold distinction at 
which he aimed. He has long been 
recognized as the most popular his- 
torian of modern Germany, and one of 
the chief formative influences in her 
national life. Here in England very 
few people had even heard of him till a 
few months ago. His brilliant political 
essays were unknown, and his great 
History, which Mr. Gooch has described 
as the nearest Continental equivalent to 
Macaulay, still awaits a translator. But 
his name has been buzzed about recently, 
and two publishers have rushed into 
print with translations which are plainly 
intended to appeal to the present taste 
for War literature. We regret exceed- 
ingly that a foreign teacher of such high 
standing—massive in scholarship and 
brilliant in intelligence—should be intro- 
duced to us under such unfavourable 
circumstances. We fear that he will be 
remembered chiefly for the bitter things 
which he said about England. Some of 
them have already filtered through into 
the daily press and become stamped 
upon our minds as typical examples of 
national prejudice and dislike. Cer- 
tainly the two volumes before us will 
do little to remove this impression. The 
second of them is very slight, and con- 
sists of short passages arranged under 
convenient subject headings. The other 
is more ambitious, and contains a life 
of Treitschke by his intimate friend, 


Adolf Hausrath, and eight complete 
essays, including ‘The Army,’ ‘ Inter- 
national Law,’ and ‘ Freedom.’ Unfor- 
tunately the work of translation, which 
is anonymous, has been performed with- 
out a trace of literary skill. Page after 
page lumbers heavily along, and many 
sentences require a knowledge of German 
idiom to make them intelligible. There 
is here no trace of the style of ‘‘ incom- 
parable richness and power ’’—-to quote 
the words of Mr. Gooch, who has given 
us in his ‘ History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ the most illu- 
minating account of Treitschke’s work 
which has appeared in English. 

It is undoubtedly true that Treitschke 
must bear a large measure of responsi- 
bility for German Chauvinism. He gave 
the Prussian spirit driving power and a 
hard type of political idealism. The 
creation of the German Empire was as 
dear to him as a unified Italy to Mazzini, 
only he lacked the moral vision which 
was one of Mazzini’s most conspicuous 
gifts. His degenerate pupils have magni- 
fied his hatred of ‘‘ the sinking island 
kingdom,” and forgotten his keen sense 
of legal obligation. In the essay on 
‘International Law’ there are several 
passages which administer a _ severe 
rebuke to the ruthlessness of Germany 
in the present war. ‘‘ War against 
private property, as such,” he writes, 
“of which the laying waste of the 
Palatinate at the end of the seventeenth 
century by Melac, furnishes us with a 
dreadful example; the wanton burning 
of villages is regarded to-day by all 
civilized States as an infringement of the 
law of nations. Private property may 
only be injured in so far as such injury 
is absolutely essential to the success of 
the war.” And, again: ‘It has also 
become a principle of international law 
that the great treasures of civilisation, 
which serve the purposes of Art and 


‘Science, and are looked upon as the 


property of humanity as a whole, shall be 
secured against theft and pillage.” In 
our profound disagreement with the trend 
and purpose of much of Treitschke’s 
political teaching let us remember to 
his credit that it was with him a 
matter of supreme concern that “a 
nation should keep the shield of its 
honour bright.” : 


icine ” aaa 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches. Edited by 
Charles W. Boyd. London: Constable & Com- 
pany, Ltd. 2vols. 15s. net. 

For all students of recent English 
politics these two volumes of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speeches contain documents of 
real importance. They illustrate every 
aspect of his long career, and they con- 
tain many utterances which at the time 
had a far-reaching effect upon public 
opinion. Mr. Chamberlain was a great 
administrator, a shining example of the 
success of the business man in politics, 
and he spoke with a view to getting 
things done. He’ was distinguished by 
shrewdness and common-sense, and gifts 
of plain, forcible expression, rather than 
by moral passion or imaginative vision, 
For this reason his speeches will not 
rank with the oratory which bears the 


unmistakable mark of literature. They 
have not the verbal splendour of Burke, 
the fervour of John Bright, or the dis- 
tinction of Lord Rosebery. But they 
are none the less worthy of carefuly study 
by all who desire to excel in the art of 
the platform, for they possess exactly 
the qualities—clearness of arrangement, 
precision of statement, and a rigid 
avoidance of the mannerisms of a too 
bookish mind—which attract and hold 
the attention of ordinary men. The 
speeches have been selected by Mr. 
Charles W. Boyd, and grouped—accord- 
ing to the period of their delivery—under 
six headings: ‘ Municipal and Early 
Speeches,’ ‘ Radicalism ‘and Reform,’ 
‘Speeches on Ireland,’ ‘The Unionist 
Alliance,’ ‘Speeches in South Africa,’ 
and ‘ Imperial Union and Tariff Reform.’ 
The editor has also written a series: of 
short Introductions, in which the note 
of the political apologist is a little too 
insistent. He would have done better 
if he had been content with a brief and 
impartial chronicle of events, leaving the 
speeches to create their own impression. 
Evidently Mr. Boyd has strong Anglican 
sympathies, and he would be a happier 
man if he could explain away the pug- 


nacious Nonconformity of his hero in © 


the early stages of his career; but it 
would have been better not to make 
the attempt. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
has contributed a short Preface—warm 
with filial affection, but in perfect taste, 
from which we cull two passages. ‘‘ He 
had a deep sympathy with suffering. He 
hated wrong and injustice in any form. 
He loved his country passionately, and 
had a great faith in his countrymen here 
and beyond the seas. These were the 
great forces working in his heart and 
shaping his career.”’ ‘To him, as to 
Chatham, speech was a form of action. 
He valued the triumphs of the platform 
and of Parliament only as they formed 
opinion and led to action. And so the 
speech was the man—simple, direct, 
sincere, courageous, prompt in decision, 
and resolute in action.’ So much a son 
may be allowed to say without offending, 
but he could hardly desire to say more. 


a 


STUDIES IN THE Sprrit AND TRUTH OF 


Curistianity. By William Temple, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co., 
3s. 6d. net. 


NorHinG is more baffling to the re- 
viewer's pen than a volume of really 
good sermons. We shall pay Mr. 
Temple’s new book the compliment of 
saying little about it, because all we 
wish to do is to advise our readers to 
get it and read it for themselves. Like 
his other books, it is marked by a 
singular freshness of outlook, a strong 
grasp of the realities of Christian faith, 
and a deep sympathy with human life. 
The school chapel at Repton, with Mr. 
Temple in the pulpit, can never have 
been a dull place. For one thing it is 
quite evident that he found keen enjoy- 
ment in preaching to boys; for another; 
he never talked down to them or lectured 
them, but always gave them of his best 
in a spirit of loyal comradeship. His 
complete frankness disarms hostility even 
when he speaks of the sins of wealth to 
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the sons of rich parents, or warns them 
against the snares of stupidity and our 
national neglect and contempt of the 
intellect : “ Not everyone is required to 
be brilliant in intellect, any more than 
everyone is required to be a saint. But 
we are all required to be honest in 
thought, word, and deed. The man who 
lazily accepts a prejudice is mentally dis- 
honest, just as the man who borrows 
what he can never repay is financially 
dishonest; he is spreading deception 
around him; and on the whole mental 
dishonesty does the more harm of the 
two.” The boys who were fed on such 
teaching are likely to go out into the 
world thoroughly awake to all the oppor- 
tunities of noble living. It is no small 
thing for the life of the community that 
Mr. Temple has now exchanged the 
world of school for a London pulpit. 
We only hope that he is not marked down 
for early promotion to high office. He 
ought to be left free to unfold the spirit 
and truth of Christianity to all who care 
to listen for at least ten years, before the 
inevitable happens, and the big human 
world knows him no more. 


a 


A NEw set of five volumes in the 
‘““Home University Library” has just 
been issued by Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, bringing the total of volumes 
now published up to 100. The new set 
comprises ‘ Political Thought in Eng- 
land from Bacon to Halifax,’ by Mr. 
G. P. Gooch; ‘The Ancient East,’ by 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth; ‘ Wars between 
England and America,’ by Prof. T. C. 
Smith ; ‘ History of Scotland,’ by Prof. 
R. 8. Rait ; and ‘ An Outline of Russian 
Literature,’ by the Hon. Maurice Baring. 


——__—_—_—. ay 


A CHILDREN’S PLAY entitled ‘A Real 
True Christmas,’ in three scenes, ar- 
ranged for seven characters, appears in 


the November number of Young Days, 


and can be recommended to readers 
in search of something suitable of this 
kind for the Christmas season. 


—_—_@————_ 


* PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mxssrs. J. M. Dent & Sons :— Practical 
Mysticism: Evelyn Underhill. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. FRANCIS GRIFFITHS :—Man: the Prob- 
lem of the Ages, by ‘‘ Homo.” 2s. 6d. net. 
Buddha and his Sayings: Pandit Shyama 
Shanker. 3s. net. Philip in Funnyland. 
Hubert St. Clair. 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. HoppER & STOUGHTON :—The Way 
of Victory: J. R. Millar, D.D. 1s. net. The 
Red Cross of Comfort :, May Byron. 3s, 6d. net. 

Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. :—The Fellowship 
of the Mystery: J. N: Figgis, 5s. net. The Book 
of the- Blue Sea: H. Newbolt. 5s. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. :—Cranford: Mrs. 


Gaskell. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Wi~tiamMs & NorGATE:—Home 
University Library. 1s. per vol. Political 
Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax: 
C.P.Gooch. The Ancient East: D. G. Hogarth. 
History of Scotland: Prof. R.S. Rait. Russian 
Literature: Hon. Maurice Baring. Wars be- 
tween England and America: Prof. T. C. Smith. 

Messrs. MacmIttANn & C©o.:—The Denmni- 
Gods: James Stephens. 5s, net. 


Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN :—Treit- 
schke: his Life and Works. 7s. 6d. net. 


| overthrown. 


‘papers with this request: 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A NOBLE RIVALRY. 


One of the finest traits in the cha- 
racter of any human being is the willing- 
ness to sacrifice personal safety, or ease, 
or even honour among men for the sake 
of a cause or the happiness of another. 
We all know how splendidly this is 
being shown at the present time, but it 
is not only in war that brave deeds are 
done; if it were, we could have very 
little hope that people would ever do any- 
thing worthy to be recorded in history 
when the fighting days of mankind are 
over, and peace is established throughout 
the world. 

I like to remember the story, for 
instance, which is told of those two great 
men of science, Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace. Darwin, the 
elder of the two, had been carrying on 
his studies and researches for many 
years before Wallace was old enough 
to tread the same path, and he had long 
been settled in London, after a wonderful 
voyage round the world, when the 
latter. joined a party bound on an 
exploring expedition to the River Ama- 
zon. In 1836 Darwin suddenly hit 
upon an idea which seemed to throw a 
quite new light on the curious fact that 
some kinds of animals and plants are 
preserved, while others die out. It 
startled him at the time, as new ideas 
often.do, but he at once set to work to 
find out if it could be proved to be true, 
making endless notes and experiments 
as he went along, and in 1844 he wrote 
an account of his discovery in an essay 
of 230 pages. But scientific men do not 
do things in a hurry, though they think 
rapidly enough, and it was not until 
1858, when he had weighed all the evi- 
dence over and over again, and written 
out his views on a scale three or four 
times as extensive as the original sketch, 
that he published a book on his new 
theory which has since become very 
famous, having been translated into in- 
numerable languages, including Japa- 
nese. 

But here we come to an incident 
which almost deserves to be called 
romantic, and which certainly tested 
the character of two gifted men in a 
very remarkable way. Wallace, while 
lying ill with ague in the course of his 
travels, also began to think out the 
problems which had filled Darwin’s 
mind twenty years earlier, and suddenly 
there flashed upon him, as he tells us 
himself, the very same idea which, all 
unknown to him, the elder of the two 
men had so long been preparing to give 
to the world. This was, indeed, a 
striking coincidence, and, strangely 
enough, Wallace’s first thought was to 
send an outline of his theory to Darwin, 
asking him, if he thought well of it, to 


| forward it to Lyell, the great geologist. 


Darwin must have read this letter with 
a keen sense of disappointment, for he 
realized at once that his own plans were 
But he immediately did 
as Wallace asked him, sending the 


does not say he wishes me to publish ; 
but I shall, of course, at once write and 
offer to send to any journal.” 

Acting on the best advice he could 
obtain, Darwin agreed that an abstract 


of his own work should be read, together 


with Wallace’s' paper, before the Linnean 
Society. He did not willingly consent 
to this plan. ‘‘I thought,” he says in 
his *‘ Autobiography,’ ‘‘ that Mr. Wallace 
might consider my doing so unjustifiable, 
for I did not then know how generous 
and noble was his disposition.”’ Wallace 
was, indeed, too great an admirer of 
Darwin to think of his own importance, 
and all his life he claimed to be no more 


than a partner with him in the great — 


theory which each had discovered inde- 
pendently of the other. Darwin, he felt, 
was the man best qualified to write a 
book on the whole subject, for he had 
untiring patience and skill, a vast fund 
of information to draw upon, and a clear 
and persuasive literary style. ‘I have 
since measured my own strength,” he 
adds, ‘‘ and know full well that it would 
be quite unequal to that task.’ In a 
letter written by Darwin to Wallace in 
1870 are the following words, which, 
I think, sum up the characters of these 
two great men in a way that should 
make us proud to claim them as our 
fellow-countrymen. “‘ We have never 
felt any jealousy towards each other,” so 
the letter runs, “though in one sense 
rivals. I believe I can say this of myself 
with truth, and I am absolutely sure it 
is true of you.” L. G. A. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


MR. ALFRED BOOTH. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
record the death of Mr. Alfred Booth, 
which took place on Monday, November 
2nd, at the age of 80 years. He was the 
founder of the Booth line of steamers, 
and was closely identified with the busi- 
ness, educational, and philanthropic life 
of Liverpool. His early training and 
the ministry of the Rev. J. Hamilton 
Thom madea deep impression upon him, 
and he will be remembered chiefly by 
those who knew him best, not for his 
worldly success, which was considerable, 
but for an elevation of character and a 
quickness of sympathy which made them- 
selves felt by all who came in contact 
with him. On his mother’s side. Mr. 
Booth was a descendant of Dr. Enfield, 
of the Warrington Academy. His brother, 
the Right Hon. Charles Booth, is the 
well-known writer on social questions. 
The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
November 4th. The service, which was 
held in Ullet Road Church prior to cre- 
mation, was conducted by the Revs. 
J. C. Odgers and C. Craddock. In his 
address Mr. Craddock spoke as follows :— 

‘“Tt may be left to the Press and the 
various administrative bodies of the 
city to deal with the more public life of 
Mr. Alfred Booth. Here we think of 
his interest in the things of the imagina- 
tion—poetry and the arts, of his pas- 
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of society which seem like dreams to 
lesser men, his faith in the invisible 
things of God and the future life... ."The 
value of Mr. Booth’s life for the business, 
the commerce, the education, and the 
general philanthropy of this city has 
been exceptionally great, but a greater 
value is to be found in his high ideal 
temper, the justice and simplicity of his 
life, his reverence for moral poweys, and 
the quiet witness he bore. for God in 
man, and man in God. Besides those 
who will remember him for what he was 
in public life—his singularly fine sense 
of honour and uprightness—many would 
confess an almost affectionate attach- 
ment to him on the ground that they had 
found in him ‘that best portion of a 
good man’s life, his little, nameless, un- 
remembered acts of kindness and of love.’ 
He lived by admiration, hope, and love : 
admiration for things pure and lovely 
and of good report, for the beautiful in 
visible form and the lovely in human 
character ; hope which refused to accept 
as final and irremediable such present 
conditions of society as its misery, wrongs, 
crimes, and unsightliness, but always 
kept in view something higher, as to 
which, however unattainable, there 
should be no folding of the hands in sleep 
and no closing of the eyelids in slumber ; 
and love which. bids us think of the good 
of all mankind, of those outside our 
faith, religious practice, politics, and 
philosophy, and live our life on their 
behalf. We thank God for this finished 
life of so rare a quality, by which the 
everyday humanities, which are the most 
beautiful, and the common love and 


goodness of the world of men, have. 
gained an added beauty, and by which | 


the great things of the soul, its conscious- 
ness of God, of its indissoluble union with 
Him, and of its immortality in Him, are 
seen to be the things best worth our 
striving for.” 


To these words we may add the follow- 
ing tribute by another friend :— 


“The death of Mr. Alfred Booth 
removes a figure which was typical of 
all that is most upright in the commercial 
life, and all that is pure and sweet in the 
family life of Liverpool. His nature was 
of a rare refinement and dignity, with 
which those who knew him could asso- 
ciate nothing but the idea of good. 
A lifelong enemy to oppression and 
cruelty in every form, and a firm believer 
that society would in due time rid itself 
of all that is unjust and unsightly, he 
preserved to the end of his life of four- 
score years the most wide and liberal 
mind and the will to see eye to eye with 
the younger generation. It may be 
said that he never grew old in mind, 
while in body he was spared almost all 
the ills of old age, enjoying form and 
colour, music and books, duties of 
philanthropy and pleasures of friend- 
ship to the last. He has left behind him 
a tradition of character, humanity, and 
public service which will not be lost.” 


MISS ELIZABETH REID. 


We regret to announce the death 
on the 6th inst. of Miss Elizabeth 
Reid, at her home of recent years in 


had been passed in Hampstead, the place 
of her birth in 1829., She was always a 
staunch supporter of the Unitarian cause, 
following in the footsteps of her father, 
Thomas Whitehead Reid, who had joined 
the Red Lion Hill, now the Rosslyn Hill 
Congregation there in 1819. He was of 
Scotch descent, and a convert from 
Calvinism to Unitarianism. Through her 
mother, a daughter of the Rev. Timothy 
Kenrick, of Exeter, she inherited the 
traditions of a long line of Nonconfor- 
mist ancestors, and in the early days of 
Hampstead Unitarianism the Reid family 
supported and assisted a small struggling 
congregation, the services during the 
rebuilding of the chapel in 1828 being 
conducted in Mr. Reid’s dining-room. 
Thus initiated, she continued a consistent 
supporter of the chapel, and once at a 
serious crisis collected a large fund 
towards its enlargement. On her re- 
moval to Eastbourne, after her mother’s 
death, she took an active part in liberal 
movements in the town, helping many 
causes which appealed to her sym- 
pathies. She was for along time Hon. 
Sec. of the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion. But it is not in public work that 
she will be chiefly remembered. Her 
memory will live in her personal circle as 
the devoted nurse and guardian of the 
invalids of her household; the unselfish, 
ever-helpful daughter, sister, aunt; the 
sympathetic cheerful friend whose smile 
and welcome never failed even when the 
infirmity of her latter days prevented her 
taking the active part in life she had 
always loved. Her funeral took place at 
Highgate Cemetery on the 11th inst. 
The Rev. Henry Gow, of Hampstead, con- 
ducted the service. Tete 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


AUTUMN MEETING. 


THE autumn meeting of the London 
District Unitarian Society was held on 
Friday evening, November 6, at Essex 
Hall, the President, Mr. A. Savage 
Cooper, in the chair. The special choir 
was under the leadership of Mr. T. F. 
Wood, organist of Unity Church, Isling- 
ton. The chairman, in the course of his 
address, dealt specially with the temper- 
ance question, which has been raised in 
an acute form as a result of the present 
war, and instanced the way in which a 
despotic government can sometimes bring 
into effect a great measure for the welfare 
of the community more successfully than 
a democratic one. China, for instance, 
had by a stroke of the pen put an end to 
the opium traffic, which was becoming a 
national curse, and Russia, profiting by 
the lessons learnt at the time of the 
Japanese war, had, at the beginning 
of the present war, prohibited the use 
of alcohol in order that she might send 
her armies sober into the field. Was 
democratic rule really less powerful to 


Eastbourne. The greater part of her life | bring about great social movements 


than the benevolent despotisms of China. 
and Russia? The matter was a serious 
one, and they were forced to consider 
it when they realized what would be the 
result, in the wished-for event of the 
return of the British troops in the flush 
of triumph after the war, if nothing is 
done to decrease the facilities for 
drunkenness. Upon the answer to the 
question he had put to the meeting— 
a question which he admitted he was 
unable to answer himself—depended the 
future of the race, for not merely the 
moral well-being of individuals was at 
stake, but the moral and_ spiritual 
progress of the people as.a whole. Un- 
less they were prepared to see temper- 
ance enforced by the total abolition of 
the use of alcohol, which he personally 
did not wish, they must give the subject 
its proper place among the problems 
with which the churches were intended 
to deal. In all the churches throughout 
the land it had been left largely in the 
hands of separate organizations, and 
treated as a thing apart from the peculiar 
work of the pulpit. As a society they 
themselves might well give a lead in their 
propagandist work by making their 
grants for special services extend to a 
course of lectures or sermons on temper- 
ance in its moral and spiritual aspect, 
and particularly in relation to the 
present war. In this way they could do 
much to mitigate what might become a 
grave national scandal. 


The Rev. Dr. Walsh, after expressing 
his great pleasure at being present at the 
meeting, and associating with repre- 
sentatives of a society that owed so much 
to the thought of men whose spirit had 
influenced him all through his adult 
life, said it was difficult to find a defini- 
tion of a church, but he thought one of 
the best definitions that he had ever 
come across was that attributed to the 
late Mr. Stead—‘‘ the union of all who 
love in the service of all who suffer.”’ 
It must be admitted, however, that this 
left out of account any reference to 
spiritual realities which most of them 
felt to be the essential part of religion, 
and therefore of church life as religion 
organized. A shorter definition would 
perhaps serve the purpose better, and 
he would himself prefer to define the 
church as “the expression of love 
organized.’”’ Love had been organized 
more or less successfully in all the 
Christian and non-Christian churches of © 
which they had any knowledge; he 
believed it to be true to say, as a matter 
of historical fact, that all religions, con- 
sidered in the light and in the lives of 
their founders and teachers, were en- 
deavours to express the religion of love 
in terms of social, sometimes of political 
progress; to gather up the impalpable 
sentiments and spiritual emotions which 
flow without recognition from soul to 
soul, and to abate the hatreds and pre- 
judices which are the greatest enemies 
of mankind. Dr. Walsh went on to 
emphasize the fact that no consistent 
ethic had been evolved by Christendom 
in regard to peace and war to guide the 
nations at such a crisis. The most 
perplexing differences of opinion existed, 
the sayings of Christ being quoted on 
one side as confidently as on the other, 
and the task for the future was to put all 
these conflicting ideas into the melting- 
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pot, in the hope that some clear teaching 
might be evolved which would be 
accepted by honest people and applied 
to their social and international relation- 
ships. The church must become . a 
sacrificial institution, living for the well- 
being of the whole. The reason why the 
great masses of the people were outside 
it was because Christian people had not 
realized this, and organized their ac- 
tivities in such a way as to abolish the 
injustices in their own country. A 
sacrificial church, not extorting homage, 
and living by sacrifice, would have com- 
mended itself to the conscience of man- 
kind and been accepted as an organ of 
the divine will and love. It was his hope 
that they might look up through the 
red rain descending on the battlefields 
of Europe to a higher ideal, and that 
those whom he addressed would be 
successful in their efforts to evolve new 
principles which would make for liberty, 
and for intelligent and clear thinking, 
through the “ love of God unspent.” 

The Rev. R. Travers Herford, in a 


speech full of reminiscences of his work 


among the churches of Lancashire, gave 
some practical suggestions, which he 
thought the Society might well take 
into consideration for the benefit of the 
churches they were helping. They might 
never make a great splash, or do tre- 
amendous things, but he believed in the 
solidity of the work that was being done 
for good. He did not believe, as Dr. 
Walsh appeared to think, that Chris- 
tianity had failed, unless it is failure 
not to reach an ideal which has never 
been attained before. The truth was 
that there had never been in the history 
of the world till now a really Christian 
nation, and the nation is now realizing 
~what its ideal should be. There is a 


wide difference between what we are. 
_ and what we ought to be. They were 


experiencing the birth-pangs of the 
coming time, and there was opening 
upon them a heavenly vision such as they 
had never beheld before. They were 
‘beginning to see the spiritual! heights to 
which they must climb with their hearts 
‘set on the living God. 

The Rev. J. A. Pearson gave some 
details of the work of individual churches, 


~ gome of which—like Woolwich, Deptford, 


South Norwood, and Leytonstone—were 
achieving excellent results, often with 
‘inadequate accommodation, and in face of 
many other difficulties. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Auckland, N.Z.—A correspondent has sent 
us the following extract from a private 
letter for publication: ‘‘ Our congregation 
is noticeably taking a keener interest in all 


' Church matters since the arrival of Mr. and 


‘Mrs. Williams, to whom we are all sincerely 
attached, and since the opening of this 
awful war we have had very large congrega- 
tions indeed ; the people probably feel the 
need of comradeship in worship as they 
never did before. “A great’ wave of 
enthusiasm is sweeping over Britain’s 
Colonies, everybody is helping, even little 
children; and all our young men are 
-clamouring to be allowed to go to the 


front. Many have gone already, and many 
more are to leave shortly, some of them 
personal friends of mine. What an abomin- 
able crime it is that they should have to 
fight! God grant that good may come out 
of this evil.” 


Blackpool.—Lytham Road Church, South 
Shore, began its series of week - night 
Winter Meetings with a Sunday School 
Social, October 28, followed on November 2 
by an excellent lecture on ‘Shakespeare’s 
Women, from the Rev. J. Horace Short. 
The Annual Meeting of our South Shore 
Branch of the League of Unitarian Women, 
November 5, reported, amongst other 
matters, the sending of bales of new and 
second-hand clothing, amounting to 180 
articles, to the Manchester Belgian Refu- 
gees’ Relief Committee. 


Chester.—The 214th anniversary of the 


|founding of Matthew Henry’s Chapel was 


celebrated on Sunday, November 1. The 
Rev. Dr. Mellone, Principal of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, Manchester, was 
the preacher morning and evening. 


Clifton.— Miss A. Leigh Browne has 
generously arranged to supply copies of the 
sermon delivered by Dr. Martineau on the 
|occasion of the opening of Oakfield Road 
Church in 1864, and with it the one preached 
by Dr. L. Estlin Carpenter at the Jubilee 
Service last month, together with a dedica- 
tory ode by Sir John Bowring. Copies will 
be sent on receipt of stamp by C. Cole, 35, 
Manor Park, Bristol. 


Liverpool.—On the invitation of Lady 
Bowring, Mrs. R. Crooke, Mrs. J. Grimes, 
and Mrs. H. D. Roberts, a very large 
audience of guests assembled in the Parish 
Hall, Grassendale, Liverpool, for a Dra- 
matic and Musical Recital in aid of 
the Belgian Fund. The Belgian Consul 
attended,.and was most sympathetically and 
warmly received. He commented with 
acute feeling on recent events and the 
present condition of his country, and the 
Vicar of Grassendale emphasized the bound- 
less debt of Britons to Belgium. Sir Ed- 
ward Russell, who had shown much kind 
sympathy with the effort, was unfortunately 
prevented from being present, as was also 
the French Consul for Liverpool. Many 
talented ladies and gentlemen, including 
Mr. Wilfred Shine of the Repertory Theatre, 
‘kindly gave their services as entertainers. 
A collection for the Belgian Fund was 
taken in the course of the evening, and 
amounted to £73 Ils. 3d. 


London: Bethnal Green.—Thenew Mans- 
ford House at Birchington in connection 


Mission was duly opened last Whitsuntide, 
and has proved in every way most successful. 
The number of visitors during the summer 
months testifies to its usefulness, and the 
visitors themselves speak in the highest 
terms of all the arrangements made for 
their comfort and convenience. All alike 
are grateful for the opportunity to spend 
their holidays in such pleasant surround- 
shown to them by the Matron. From 
two visitors stayed at the Home, and of 
these thirty-four spent a fortnight there. 
Owing to the war, some thirty intending 


made for their holiday, and the Home 


the outbreak of the war, the Committee 
offered the Home to the Red Cross autho- 
rities for use, if necessary, as a hospital or 
convalescent home. 
fully accepted, and all arrangements made 
to convert the rooms into a hospital at the 
shortest possible notice. On October 15 
the first batch of wounded—seventeen 
Belgian soldiers—arrived, and there are at 
present twenty-five being cared for in the 
Home. How long the Home will be wanted 
for the wounded, and when it will be possible 
to resume our own holiday and convalescent 


ings, and for the kindness and consideration | 
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work, cannot at present be determined. 
Meanwhile we rejoice that the Home is 
being put.to such excellent use, and express 
the earnest hope that all the wounded may 
speedily recover their health and strength. 
The 47th Old Scholars’ Gathering in con- 
nection with the Mission was held on 
Wednesday, November 4. An excellent 
musical programme was arranged by some 
members of the Ilford Orchestra. 


London: Limehouse.—There has been 
another enlargement of thé premises at 
Durning Hall, a handsome room having 
been built for the purposes of the girls’ 
club. The extension has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Arnold S. 
Tayler and the last available bit of ground 
has been used. The Rev. John Toye presided 
over a large meeting of members of the 
Mission, and called upon Miss Dora 
Lawrence to speak. In a brief address Miss 
Lawrence spoke of the purposes which the 
new room was intended to serve, and then, 
in the presence of as many as the room 
would hold, declared it ‘“‘ open.’ Return- 
ing to the assembly room, short addresses 
were given by Miss Winnie Jones (grand- 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Spears), 
Revs. Alexander Gordon, J. Arthur Pearson, 
and F. Summers. 


Nant wich.—On Wednesday, November 4, 
the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Liverpool, gave 


a lecture at the Unitarian Church on the 


question ‘Is this the Last War?’ While 
Justifying the action of the nation in enter- 
ing upon this campaign, he pointed out 
that peace as the only worthy ideal must 
never be lost sight of. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Wilfrid Harlock, J.P., a 
prominent member of the local Society 
of Friends. After the address there was a 
keen discussion in which the chairman, 
Messrs. J. Storey, T. Harlock, Revs. J. 
Park Davies, and Alfred Hall, of Neweastle- 
There was a good 


taken in aid of the Belgian Relief Fund. 


North Midland Presbyterian and - Uni- 
tarian Association.—The Annual Meeting 
was held on October 20 at the Great Meet- 
Morning worship was con- 

H. W. Stephenson, of 

and the sermon was 


At the luncheon in the school, the 


| Rev. E. I. Fripp, on behalf of the congrega- 


| tion, gave a welcome to the visitors. 


The 
Mayor of Leicester, Mr. J. Russell Frears, 
who is a member of the Free Christian 
Church, also said a few words. The report 


eh ae Mansford ’Siteet Church and | showed that the churches of the district 


were full of activity and doing their best to 
meet the needs of their neighbourhood. The 
officers were elected: President, Mr. E. 
Wilford, of Nottingham; Treasurer, Mr. 
G. A. Royce; Auditor, Mr. J. R. Gimson ; 
Secretary, the Rey. A. Leslie Smith. 
The retiring President, Mr. J. T. Perry, 
was heartily thanked for his services. The 
National Conference and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association were repre- 
sented by the Rev. James Harwood, who 


| gave a S in] th tional 
May 30 to the middle of October eighty- de saheteiacs edidrose TONY. COAHo) Hee. 


crisis. After tea, the usual conference was 


|held, when the Rev. John C. Ballantyne 
/ read a paper on ‘ Experiments in European 


See | Unity.’ 
visitors had to cancel the arrangements a 


It was a vigorous call to our 
churches to help in preparing the hearts and 


z : /minds of the people for the true unity of 
itself was closed for a week in August. At carrera tied str os open ie 


nations which must be accomplished after 
the war. The paper has been printed for 
general circulation. 


Southend.—The Southend and Westcliff 
held its first 
socialioathering on Noven:ber 4 at the house 
of Mr. T. Sloman to inaugurate the newly- 


iformed Social and Literary Society. An 


excellent musical programme was given by 
members and friends of the congregation, 
and a cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Sloman as chairman, and Miss 
Sloman, who acted as hostess. 
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Woolwich.—The military authorities hav- 
ing commandeered the hall in which the 
Unitarian services have been held recently 
a new hall was secured by the Rev. Delta 
Evans at very short notice on Saturday, 
the 7th inst., and arrangements made for 
holding services on the following day. The 
new place of meeting is the Large Hall, 


the Links Branch, Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society, Plumstead Common 
Road. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


WOMEN AND THE LAND. : 
The problem of increasing unemploy- 
ment among women is being faced 
energetically by the National Political 
League, an organization directed by 
educated women which has evolved a 
promising scheme of constructive social 
reform in connection with the land. 
The intention is to create co-operative 
industries which will give an independent 
living to both men and women, special 
attention being given, however, to the 
problem of women of the professional 
class who cannot obtain work at the 
present time. Co-operation has been 
established between the Land Council 
of the League and the Government, 
and in addition to affiliation with several 
important bodies such as the Vacant 
Land Society, and the Allotments and 
Small Holdings Association, the help 
of the Studley and Swanley Horti- 
cultural Colleges has been enlisted in 
training students in poultry farming, 


dairying, market gardening, and other | 


occupations of special value from the 
point of view of food supply. 


THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. 

The island of Cyprus, which has just 
passed out of the nominal control of 
Turkey, is a place of some importance, 
being the third largest island in the 
Mediterranean, and having a population 
of over 270,000 inhabitants—Greeks, 
Turks, Armenians, Maronites, and some 
Jews. From the days when it was con- 
quered by Richard Coeur de Lion up to 
the present time it has figured a great 
deal in the pages of history, though its 


early glories came to an end when it 
was given to the Republic of St. Mark, | 
and starved of its revenues by the 


Venetians. Between the years 1200 and 


1571 its wealthy nobles lived amidst 
surroundings of unbridled luxury and | 
magnificence, and many splendid build- , 


ings and castles were erected, but eruelty 
and corruption prevailed. Its native 


church, says a writer in The Times, was | 
cruelly oppressed under the Lusignans | 
and the Venetians, but restored to some | 


of its pride of place under the Turks, 
who, however, punished it severely in 


1821 on the charge of sympathizing with | 
The curious | 


the insurrection in Greece. 
may be interested to learn that the 
Orthodox Archbishop, his 
Kyrilles IT., has the privilege of signing 


his name in vermilion ink, like a Byzan- | 


tine Emperor. 


A POSTER FOR THE TIMES. 


A striking poster has been issued by 


the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 


Beatitude | 


tion setting forth, in white letters on a 
dull green ground, surrounded by an 
ornamental border, the memorable words 
of Abraham Lincoln, which have such 
special significance for our country at 
this crisis: ‘* With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in, to bind up this nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and orphan, 
to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace.” ‘The price of 
the poster, which is very suitable for 
hanging up in schoolrooms and_ public 
halls, is 2d., and it can be obtained at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE TIPPERARY LEAGUE. 

The movement which has resulted in 
the opening of recreation rooms for the 
use of working-women in different parts 
of the country—the Tipperary Rooms 
in Hammersmith, opened a fortnight ago 
by Lady Jellicoe, were the first of the 
kind—is being recognized by the au- 
thorities, and it is hoped that something 
permanent may come of it. The idea 
of the Tipperary League—which, we 
learn from The Manchester Guardian, 
has registered its name—is that the 
work that is being done now shall not 
be regarded as an emergency expedient 
during the war only, but that it shall 
take firm root and become part of our 
national life. At present the need for 
social intercourse and distraction, which it 
| is left solely to the public-house and the 
cheap picture palace to supply, except 
in the case of those who are attached to 
some religious organization, is greatly 
increased, and in no way can the cause 
of temperance be better served than by 
|urging the wives and mothers and 
| sweethearts of the men at the front to 
visit these informal clubs, where they 
| can be sure of meeting with sympathizers 
and friends, and of finding relief from 
| the black cloud of anxiety caused by the 
| War. Much depends, of course, on 
the way things are managed, but if the 
movement is organized on right lines, it 


ought to do a great deal to brighten the | 


lives of the hard-working women from 
whom the country is demanding such 
heavy sacrifices. 
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CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, B.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


| DIRECTORS. 
| Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
| RENCE, Bart. 
| Deputy- Chairman — ae be A. HARDCASTLE, 


| LESLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 
HUMPHREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
| 4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent. free 
| of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time on 
short notice, 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Catalogue _ Free. 


- Board and Residence, &c. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss E. “ 
Kineston, ‘‘ Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh 
Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall), Terms moderate. 


Ax IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea,— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, LT, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


T. ANNES-ON -THE-SEA.— 

' COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the 
Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate.— 
MELRosE Housn, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Vee a LADY to share Small Nicely 
Furnished Cottage at Letchworth with 
young married lady. Husband joined forces.— 
Mrs. PEARSALL, care of Mr. R. Bennert, The 
Croft, Letchworth. 


TYPEWRITING. 
ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 


undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 

and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 

wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c. In- - 
distinct MS. intelligently deciphered. Moderate 

prices (special reductions for regular work). 

Pupils taken. : 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 tor-six months’ course. Children 
in residence. —For particulars apply to Hon. 
Suc., LiveRPpooL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


- PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


| EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


UCKABACK TOWELLING of Genuine 

5 Irish Linen in bundles of Remnants, 

sufficient to make 6. full-size BEDROOM 

TOWELS. Price 4s. 6d.; postage 6d. extra. 

Write now ! — Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. Busi- 
ness as usual. We still pay highest 
prices, up to 8s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 5s. on silver; 10s. on gold; 25s. on 
platinum. Cash by return. If offer not 
accepted parcel returned post free.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. — 8. 
Cann & Co., 694, Market Street, Manchester. 
(Established 1850.) 


ian ieee UNITARIAN MONSHLY.”— 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or) without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1$d.—ls. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to ED1TOR, 36, 
Burlington Road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Printed by THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 11 and 13, Bream’s 
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DENT & SONS’ LIST. 


A BOOK of SPECIAL INTEREST on the WAR 


Nations at War 


THE BIRTH OF : 
A NEW ERA... 
By L. CECIL JANE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A forecast of the political and moral 
results of the European War. 


New Book by 


Evelyn Underhill. 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The little book is addressed to those who, 
repelled by the length and difficulty of the 
more elaborate works on mysticism, would 
yet like to know what it is and what it has 
to offer to the ordinary man. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Hymn Book 


Compiled by JOHN N. DOWNES. 


Paper 4d. net; Cloth 6d. net. 
Every hymn has been carefully con- 
sidered from the points of view of special 
worthiness and _ applicability. Newer 
Hymns by RUDYARD KIPLING, 
WENRY NEWBOLT, G. K. CHESTER- 
TON, CANON BOYD-CARPEN'TER, &c., 


are included. 

As late as November llth LORD 
ROBERTS. accepted the dedication of 
the little book. ; 

A specimen copy will be sent to any 


Chaplain on receipt of postage 13d. 


THE 5 
Archbishop's Test 
By E. M. GREEN. 
Small crown 8v», 2s. 


An extraordinary study in religious 
psychology ; of special interest to the 
leaders of the Church in dealing with 
the deeper problems which confront them. | 


Bible and the 
Anglo-Saxon People 


By WILLIAM CANTON. 
Tllustrated. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
In this volume the Author has sought to 

realize in a series of vivid pictures the living 
power which the English Bible has been in 
forming the character and shaping the 
destinies of the English-speaking people. 


AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


72, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 


net. 


| 
| 


| 


NEW SERIES OF 


MODERN HANDBOOKS 
OF RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2S, each net. 


Books illustrative of the Principles and Faith of 
those who find the seat of Authority in Religion 
not in the Church or Creed, but in the Mind and 
Conscience and Experience of Mankind. 


‘VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Religion as affected by Modern 
Science and Philosophy. 

By STANLEY A, MELLOR, B.A., Ph.D. 
The New Testament in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge. 

By HERBERT McLACHLAN, M.A., B.D. 


Religion in Social and National Life. 
By H. D. ROBERTS (Liverpool), 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, ESSEX ST., STRAND 
Or through any Bookseller. 


NOW READY. 


Gathered Fragments 


FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY DRAMATIC, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
By 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 
Post free from the Author, 59, Trinity Road, Bootle. 


For BELGIAN RELIEF. 


Works by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


Sermons of Sympathy - ~ 1s. 6d. 

Pilgrim Songs - ~ ~ Ts, Od, 

- Bible for Beginners - - 1s, Od. 
First Principles of Religion 

and Morality - = Es Od, 

John Bright (A Study) - 6d. 


Post free from Frank Hopps, Kirby 
Fields, Leicester. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
November, 
22. Rev. W. Corntanp Bowlin. 
29. Rev. E. D, Prresttey Evans (of Bury). 


December. 
6. Rey. Rupotr Davis, B.A. (of Glou- 
cester). 
13. Rev. W. Hamizron Drummonp, B.A. 
(Minister of the Provincial Assembly.) 
The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. 


Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond.  Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
| lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy - situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming, Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. — Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


LETCHWORTH 
HERTS. 


SCHOOL, 


| Principal: J. H. .N. StePHENSON, M.A. (Oxon). 


A thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged. 

‘The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed...... I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


“TI regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
boys from 6 years upwards.” — Lieut. - Col. 
Stephenson, Cannpore, India, 


Fees, —25 to 30 guineas a term. 


Qe MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: MisS ESTHER CASE, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, 
B.Sc, Lond, 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age, 


TAN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A.Oxon, Head Master. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rev. StoprorD A. BRooxknr., 
Immortal Life. THEODORE PARKER, 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


[Onz. Penny. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


eo ne ttses— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, November 22. 
LONOON. 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Jas. 
HARwoop, B.A. 

AXolian Hall, New Bond Street, 11, Rev. Jonn 
HUNTER, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. CaLEy. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. PIGGorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
Road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAuRICcE ELLIOTT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WeEston, D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 3.15, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON ; 7, 
Rev. A. S. HuRN. 

Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GinBert SApLER, M.A., LL.B. 
Congregational Minister, Wimbledon. 

Finchley Road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST D. TyssEen, D.C.L, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mr. J. Buea; 
6.30, Mr. P. CHALK. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Réy. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TUDOR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. I’. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex Road, 
MUNFORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High Road, 6.30, Mr. BR. R. 
FYSON. 

Mansford Street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland 
Road, 7, Mr. EF. W. Ross. 


LE Handitn i: Revie uate 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. | 


LIONEL 'TAYLER. 


Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 8. Franx- | 


LIN; 6.30, Mr. PeERcIVAL CHALK. 


University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 11.15, | 


Rev. W. CoPpELAND Bowle. 


Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East | 


Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech 
Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, 
W. R. SHANKs, of Leeds. 


Rev. 


Rey. 


Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Herbert Road, 


Plumstead, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA EVANS. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 


and 6.30. Supply. : 
Bats, Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. S. McLaucunan, M.A. Evening 


subject, ‘* New Testament Problems.” 

BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol 
Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 


BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad | 


Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. HARMAN TAYLOR. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. F, Hau. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. 
BODELL SMITH. 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. Livens. 


Road, | 


Bricuron, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
| 11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 
Club Rooms, Downing Street, 11.30, Rev. 
JOSEPH Woop. 

| CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HITCHCOCK. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 

CLIFTON, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BECKH. 

DEAN Row, 10.45 and 
STYAL, 6.30, Rev BE. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian Street, near Market Square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EK. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. V. Hout, B.A., B.Litt. 

| EXETER, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. R. H. U. BLoor. 

| GEE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev.. F. HEMING 
VAUGHAN, 

HastTInas, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. EDGAR LOCKETT. 

HorsHamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Victor Moopy. 

Hutu, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LEEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Friep. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL. 

LISCARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 
Road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. A. E. PARRY. 

| LiverRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK, 

| LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11, Rev. 
S. A. MELLOR, B.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
R. BF. Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl Street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

| MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 

6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

| MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 

W. WHITAKER, B.A. 


| MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. NEANDER | 


| ANDERTON. 
| MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
| 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Spary, M.A. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
| and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


| Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 


CARPENTER. 


Rey. G. W. THOMPSON. 

| PorTsMouUTH, St. Thomas Strect, 6.45, Rev. T. 

BOonpD. 

| ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 

; Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
C. J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutTH, Old Meeting, High Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. BOWEN Evans, M.A. 


Soururort, Portland Street Church, 11 and | 


6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 


SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 


Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EK. O’ CONNOR. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11,15 
| and 6.30, 


West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. RopErR, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH., 


| ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 

| Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield Strect, 

11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED Harris, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

| Pree Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and 

7, Rev. I’. SINCLAIRE, M.A. 

VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rev. H. BH. B. 
SPEIGHT, M.A. 


_PortsmMoutH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, | 


BIRTH. 


Carter.—On November 15, at ‘‘ Trawalla,’ 
Brentwood, Essex, the wife of Emerson B. 
Carter, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


Brucre.—On November 9, of acute septicemia, 
Beatrix, beloved fifth daughter of the late 
William Wallace Bruce and Mrs. Bruce, 
9, Airlie Gardens, Kensington, in the 20th 
year of her age. 

(Notice accidentally omitted last week.) 


Grec.—On November 12, at Lode Hill, Styal, 
Emily, widow of the late Henry Russell Greg, 
and daughter of the late Samuel Stillman Gair, 
in her 80th year. 

HeEIzeR. —On October 14, after a fortnight’s 
illness, the Rev. OC. W. Heizer, of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S,A. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


For a few brief hours the death of 
Lord Roberts in France has almost 
eclipsed our interest in the War. His 
great services to the country have 
received a glowing tribute in Parliament 
and the Press, and his stately burial in 
St. Paul’s was the fitting close to a 
career which was crowned long ago with 
national honour and affection. We’ are 
not in our hearts a military people, and 


there was nothing conventional in the) 


feeling which Lord Roberts aroused. 
We recognized in him not only a born 
leader of men, one of the adventurous 
spirits who greet the hour of danger with 
matchless courage, but also a character 
of singular uprightness and modesty, for 
whom the country and its cause were 
always more important than himself. 


a *% * 


PERHAPS even greater than his vic- 
tories was the work which he did for the 
common soldier. 
he desired that they should be good 
men. Accordingly he waged unceasing 
war against the temptations which beset 
them. He warned them in plain terms 
against the danger of drink and other 
vices; and by the reforms which he 
promoted, and above all by his own 
example, he made it easier for them to 
stand firm. The source of it all was to 


be found in his religion, for, like many | 
other great soldiers, he was a humble- | 


He knew his men, and | 
| words: 


| a way that can be felt. 


minded Christian. In his speech in 


quoted the following words, written by | 


him a little more than a fortnight ago : 


‘We have had family prayers for 55. 
Our chief reason is that they | 


years. 


to soldiers and sailors and their depend- 
Parliament on Tuesday Lord Curzon | 


bring the household together as nothing | 


else can.” 
revelation of character are the words 


which he spoke to a friend just before 


“T am 
I must go and 
It is the most 


he started on his last journey: 
going over to France. 
see the Indian soldiers. 


useful thing which I can do at this. 


moment.” 


* * * 


On Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George made 


his financial statement in the House of | 
Commons, and received the assent of. 
men of all parties to his policy of an 
We are. 
glad that he brushed aside the specious | 


immediate increase in taxation. 


plea that for the moment we should rely 
upon our power of borrowing, without 
placing fresh burdens upon our own 
shoulders. To do so would be bad 
finance, but it would be worse morality. 
Everybody in the country ought to bear 
some part of the common burden in 
The case for 
prompt and liberal payment is simply 
this, to adopt Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
the vast majority of us cannot, 
owing to age, or infirmity, or physical 


disability, share the toils and dangers | 


of those who are risking their lives, but 
we can display the same readiness to 
render all the help in our power to our 


country in her need. 
* 


* * 


A SErLzecr Commirrrer of the House of 
Commons has been appointed to recon- 


sider the scale of pensions and allowances | 


Not less interesting as a) 


ents. There is a widespread desire to 
be generous in the matter, and there will 
be a good deal of disappointment if it is 
not found possible to recommend sub- 
stantial increases in some directions. 
The sum of 7s. 6d. weekly for a childless 
widow has called forth a great deal of 
criticism, and it is hoped that this may 
be raised to 10s. It is not, however, a 
matter which can be settled by senti- 
ment alone, and the sad fact must be 
remembered that nothing we can do will 
place a family which has been bereaved 


| by the War in the same position in which 


it was before. It is also a mistake to 
speak of the men in our army as though 
they were simply hired servants, who are 
fighting on behalf of somebody else. 
They are serving their country, which 
means that they are doing their best to 
uphold their own cause and fighting in 
defence of their own homes. 


* * Ae 


Tuts sentiment of the common country 
has been expressed admirably by the 
writer in The Times Literary Supplement, 
to whom we are indebted for a series of 
articles dealing with some of the deeper 
issues of the present crisis. In an article 
on ‘ England,’ which appeared on Thurs- 
day, he contrasts German patriotism— 


_which is largely idolatry for an abstrac- 


tion conceived as perfect and without 
blemish—with the Englishman’s : more 


practical and common-sense attitude 
towards actual human beings. ‘“‘ We 
are always aware,’ ke writes, “ that 


institutions consist of human _ beings. 
The country itself consists of them, and 
we cannot separate it from them, from 
the Englishman whom we meet in the 
street and the train, and who are obvi- 
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ously very imperfect creatures like our- | strange effusion in The New Statesman | In another case, quoted by the same — 


selves. To the German Deutschland 
is something that does not consist of 
Germans. It is over all—over the Ger- 
mans, as well as every one else. It is 
an abstraction which can do no wrong, 
and of which it were blasphemy to speak 
ill.” “One is inclined to wonder,” he 
continues, ‘‘ whether the Germans wor- 
ship their abstract Deutschland so hard 
that they have no energy left to love 
the real Germany; whether, indeed, it 
exists for them at all, except as a means 
of performing the will of that abstraction. 
But there is no doubt that for us the real 


England does exist, and that we love it 


all the more because we have not for- 
gotten it to go and worship an idol. It 
means for us people and concrete things, 
and a past and a future of people and 
concrete things. We know it so well 
that we are always a little astonished at 
what it has done, as people are surprised 
by genius when it appears in their own 
family.” 


x * * 


Iv is not for us to say whether Germans 
would accept this description of their 
** Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles ”’ 
as the idolatry of an abstraction, but 
we think that this writer shows true 
perception when he says that we love 
England the more because we love her 
this side of idolatry, and retain our right 
to criticize one another’s faults. What 
admirable good sense there is in the 
following words: ‘For all of us now 
this little land is abundant of meaning, 
and we seem to each other to be all of 
one family in our ancient home that is 
neither prison nor palace. We are men 
fighting, or ready to fight, for no idol 
that sanctifies even her own crimes, but 
for the English of the future, who will do 
better, we hope, than we have done, 
and make this home of ours fairer than 
we have made it; and besides that we 
fight for certain things that seem good 
to us, as kindliness, freedom, and good 
faith. They are modest virtues, not 
fit for a towering idol, but men cannot 
be happy without them. They are not 
always our virtues, perhaps, but we 
wish that they were, and we listen to 
no professors who tell us that they are 
vices. We have been at ease in our 
home for so long that we did not know 
how much we loved it until it was 
threatened ; and now we are surprised 
by our own passion and by the speaking 
beauty of our country-side and the grey 
churches in it and the villagers that 
seem to trust so quietly in our defence 
of them.” 


* * * 


PERHAPS it is in this spirit that we 
had better speak of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 


| statements. 


last week. He has long been our 
chartered libertine of criticism, and often 
when his sarcasm has been most savage 


/and reckless there have been signs that 


he was only dissembling his love. In- 
deed, why should he take so much trouble 
with our faults, and gird at our shallow 
hypocrisy with such tiresome iteration, 
and continue to make London his home, 
if we are only fit for mocking laughter ? 
So when he tells us that in most things 
Germany is more democratic than our- 
selves we suppose he is only trying to 
provoke us by a jest into removing some 
of the blemishes which still annoy him. 
But this long and sprawling pamphlet 
called ‘Common Sense about the War’ 
is a poor exhibition of his skill. It would 
have amused us and irritated us, and 
bitten into the public mind, if its satirical 


| humour had been condensed into a few 
| pages. 


As it is we grow weary before 
we are half way through its tangled 
maze of forced witticisms and inconsistent 
No doubt Mr. Shaw is quite 
convinced that he is the only wise man 
who can discern between truth and false- 
hood in a world of hypocrites; but 
fortunately there are few people foolish 
enough to take him at his own valua- 
tion. 


OvucuT we to pay our debts? Appa- 
rently the answer of some people is, 
Not in war-time. There ought to be 
severe public condemnation of the simple 
dishonesty of some fashionable people 
who refuse to pay their tradesmen’s bills 
because they are spending their money 
on objects connected with the war. A 
writer in The Manchester Guardian gives 
an instance of a business woman in 
London who felt herself forced into 
writing to ask for payment of some of the 
longest outstanding accounts in order 
to meet her private and business lia- 
bilities. Here are two of the replies 
which she received :— 


a 


‘** You have,’ said one, ‘‘ my keenest 
sympathy in your temporary financial 
difficulties, but as I have so many de- 
mands on my purse from the different 
funds which must be supported, I cannot 
possibly send you a cheque, but shall be 
glad if you will let me have the list of 
things enclosed and put them to my 
standing account. I will come and see 
you again as soon as I can find the time.” 


Another wrote : “I am so sorry to hear 


that you are hard up like the rest of us, 
but am sure you will understand how 
one has to put one’s Own concerns on one 
side when there are so many poor people, 
besides our soldiers and sailors, needing 
all the money we can give. I will send 
you a cheque as soon as I can spare it.” 


| Mr. B. H. Blackwell. 
‘note than many war sermons, and ends 


writer, a dressmaker was compelled to 


press for payment of accounts long over- 
due. One customer who owed from £60 
‘to £80 wrote most indignantly, saying 


amount, as Madam ——— must know the 
urgent demands upon both her time 


and funds to support. Until 
ceased her dressmaker’s bill was the 
very last thing she should think of 


paying.” 


The writer who quotes these shameful 


leniently with them. ‘‘ One cannot class 
such women amongst the absolutely 
selfish. It is just a failure to look at 


point of view.” The whole proceeding 


surely far too gentle a term of rebuke. 


they would be treated as flagrantly 
dishonest. 


special attention to ‘ The Allies of Faith,’ 
a sermon preached in the Chapel of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, by Dr. William 
Adams Brown, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and published by 
It strikes a deeper 


with a confident appeal to faith in the 
future. 


“What will it avail to disperse the 
armies on the field if the forces that 
inspire them remain unsubdued ? 


ness and pride and fear, which have 
dogged man’s footsteps in all his upward 
struggle from the brute, and which are 
even now trying to drag us from the 


these enemies in our own hearts, and 
conquer them there first of ail, if we are 
to have any hope of conquering them 
elsewhere. We must close our ears to 
the voices that would persuade us that 
goodwill and confidence are impossible 


thatthe final law of nations must remain 
in the future, as in the past, the law of 
the jungle. We must win from the very 
tragedy of the time one more proof of 
the lesson which Christ taught so many 
centuries ago, that love is fulfilled 
through sacrifice, and that God, man’s 
great fellow-sufferer and unconquerable 
ally, is never nearer than in these inner 


demand upon faith and love.” 


that she ‘‘ was greatly surprised to receive _ 
/a letter asking for even part of the 


and money with committee meetings — 
these 


circumstances from a really practical 
is described as ‘‘ thoughtless generosity,’ — 


If poor people did this sort of thing 


Among the numerous pamphlets which 
have been issued lately we desire to call 


: Our | 
most dangerous foes are within—selfish- _ 


vantage ground of faith. We must meet 


crises of the soul which make supreme — 


cases of refusal to pay lawful debts on ~ 
the part of wealthy women deals very 


between the peoples of mankind, and ~ 


ie Se ae, 
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THE CHEERFUL TAX-PAYER 


pe ye 


It is the privilege of every true-born 
Briton to grumble at his taxes. We 
hope that we shall all be too patriotic 
to grumble at the present time. We 
have all known that it was coming, for 
a war which costs one million a day has 
to be paid for ; but now that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has spoken there 
is likely to be a mood of momentary con- 
sternation in many quarters. Less money 
for ourselves and more for the State 
means a revision of habit, the curtail- 
ment of comforts to which we had grown 
accustomed, a simpler and harder way 
of living. We may be forgiven if we 
take a short time in order to adjust our- 
selves to a policy of retrenchment ; but 
then we ought to face the issue bravely 
and cheerfully, and to despise ourselves 
as slaves to the costly apparatus of 
living if we fail to do so. Here we wish 
to consider the matter from the point of 
view of religious principle, and to suggest 
a few plain thoughts to our readers for 
their consideration. 


First of all, we have to consider the 
public object for which we have to pay. 
For people who agree with the attitude 
which we have supported—and they are 
the vast’ majority of the nation—this is 
a War in which we are in no sense the 
aggressors. Obligations of honour and 
the imperative needs of self-defence left 
us no alternative. Every one whose 
judgment is clear on this matter must be 
prepared to pay the terrible cost in blood 
and treasure. This country is likely to 
see far less of the devastation of war 
We 


are paying in hard cash for the privilege 


than any other of the combatants. 


of helping Belgium and France, and we 
are glad to do it. We are also paying for 
the security of our own land. If we can 
keep our fields unravaged, our homes in- 
violate, our towns free from the spoiler, 
small indeed is the ransom which we 
have to find for these priceless blessings. 
Let every man and woman in these 
islands look this alternative plainly in 
the face, and there will be no trumpery 
abuse of the new taxation simply 


because it affects our own pockets. 


But there is another way in which it is 
natural for the Christian heart to face 
The demand which is 
made is one for personal sacrifice, but 


the situation. 


it is saerifice in a direction which is, 
comparatively speaking, unimportant. 
The homes which have laid their dearest 
affections on the altar of the country’s 
at the 
thought of giving their money as well. 
When the call comes day by day for 


men, the demands of the tax-collector 


need will not turn rebellious 


are quite trivial. We know that for 
many of us it is hard to feel this quite 
sincerely. Anything less than the style 
of living to which we have been accus- 
tomed has the appearance of poverty ; 
and poverty to the civilized man seems 
All the self- 
conscious cultivation of the simple life 


one of the worst of evils. 


has done little to weaken our attachment | 
to money, because expensiveness is in- | 


separable from artificial simplicity. The 
only thing that can do it is vital Chris- 
tianity. “A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.”’ . We repeat these words 
without really believing them, and our 
daily habits and ambitions, even in 
matters of religion, cry out against their 
truth. Our whole life has been coarsened 


'and degraded by its devotion to money. 


We should be keener thinkers, nobler 
lovers, better servants of God, if we 


thought less about it, and gave less pride 


of place and power to the rich man simply 


| because he is rich. We hope that enough 


Christianity remains in our hearts to 
enable us to accept financial burdens 
quite cheerfully, without the moaning 
and dismay which would only be fitting 


| if the citadel of the soul were threatened. 


To a few people there may even come a 
feeling of gladness, as they realize that 
for themselves and others luxury will 
become a little more difficult. It is not 
only high thinking that goes with plain 
living. There is also more room in the 
heart for God. 

Everything, however, will depend upon 
how we decide to order our lives under 
the pressure of new financial burdens. 
This is the practical task which all of us 
have to face, and it will be a searching 
test of character. It is the things about 
which we care least which will go first. 
Many people are likely to try the experi- 


ment of maintaining their purely per- 


/ soul. 


sonal expenditure at the old level while 
they effect a drastic reduction’ in their 
subscriptions to charitable and religious 
The plea that they cannot 
afford to do anything else will be accepted 


objects. 


in many quarters as quite reasonable, 
but it is an excuse which reveals them 
in their true light as chiefly lovers of 
A policy of this kind, 
if it were adopted widely, would be 
It would lead 
to a serious degradation of personal 
If we do not bear the suffer- 


themselves. 
fatal in two directions. 


character. 
ings of this present time together, and 
accept their discipline in a noble spirit, 
they will simply make us coarse and 


|hard. No man can be a trifler in the 


day of visitation without losing his own 
And selfishness of this kind would 


inflict terrible wounds upon society as a 


whole. 
church, the hospital, the orphanage, and 


It is a policy of making the 


all the other institutions which we equip 
and support by common effort for the 
common good, pay for the war. Few 


men. of humane feeling would continue 


|to clothe themselves in purple and fine 


linen, and fare sumptuously every day, 
if they could be brought face to face 
with the hard fact that niggardliness in 
giving because of the new taxes must 
mean the gradual extinction of many of 
the things which ennoble our national 
life. 
desty in their needs, greater strictness in 
personal desires, will not do them any 
harm, but public retrenchment in the 
institutions of love and Christian service 
will mean widespread impoverishment 


Private retrenchment, more mo- 


just in those directions where wealth is 
life. We do not mean that those who 
derive their income from service in these 
institutions—clergy, doctors, teachers, 
and many other servants of the public— 
ought not to suffer with their fellow- | 
citizens when money becomes scarce. 
If they are worthy of their calling they 
will be the first to offer to do so. But 
at all costs the philanthropy of the world 
must be kept going and its pursuit of 
high ideals encouraged. For our own 
part we can make up our minds that we 
will go forward to meet our hardships 
with cheerfulness, determined that so far 
as in us lies we will do nothing by word 
or deed to limit public beneficence, or to 
clip the wings of religion, or to quench 
the charity which suffers long and is 
kind. 
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Good Choughts for 
Goil Cimes, 


—). 
=) |= 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
Tuat is best for me which Love 


itself, my heavenly Father, designeth 
and chooseth for my good. I hope I 
may never dare to think again that He 
wanteth wisdom or love; or that I could 
choose better for myself than He. doth, 
if He had left me to my choice. 

And now as ever Thou helpest mine 
for though but a little 
portion of Thee can be heard -by human 


infirmities ; 


ear, and the thunder of Thy power who 
can understand ? Yet parts of Thy ways 
Thou teachest me, that I may learn to 
trust Thee in that which I see not. 

Thou teachest me that Thou hast laid 
Thy hand upon me to humble me ; that 
the planting of the Lord, the tree of 


righteousness, needs a twofold growth, a 


downward growth of root, as well as 
an upward growth of branch ; that down- 
ward growth of a deeper sense of sin and 
weakness, of struggle and difficulty-which 
wraps our roots about the Rock of Ages, 
and makes us cry: Lord, do Thou save 
me, or I perish. Did the tree grow up- 
wards alone, how could it stand in the 
day of windy storm and tempest ? Ab, 
Lord God, in that which, judging as 


human feelings persuade us, seems to us 


like the absence of growth, and going 
back from Thee—the sense of sin and 
shortcoming ; the weakness which would, 
but knows not how to perform ; the loss 
of joy, and the presence of sore conflict— 
perchance Thou seest the truest growth, 
the roots striking down through all vain 
and perishable things to take hold of a 
diviner strength, even the everlasting 
strength of the Lord God, a strength 
which shall enable us hereafter to bear 
a greater weight of blossom and fruit 
unto Thee, without being overthrown 
. by pride ; and to be as a tree planted by 
the waters, and which spreadeth out her 
roots by the rivers, whose leaf fadeth not. 

What else is dark to me in my life, 
and seems to me stunting and laming, I 
must leave unto Thee, who watchest 
over me, not to pluck up, and to break 
down, and to destroy and to afflict, but 
to plant and to build; and who hast | 


\ 


promised to make darkness light and 
crooked things straight. 

May I learn to say with one of Thy 
servants, who being asked in his anguish 
of pain, whether he saw any reason for 
his suffering, answered: ‘‘ None but 
God’s will, and God’s will is the per- 


? 


fection of reason.’ The reason of much 
that Thou doest I may now know not at 
all, or know only in part, but Thy will 
I know, which is the perfection of reason ; 
and though I cannot understand, I can 
love and suffer and submit. Now I see 
Thee by means of a glass darkly in dim 
reflections in Thy word, in Thy works, 
But when the 


veil of the flesh is rent, then in that great 


and in Thy providence. 


hereafter, I shall see Thee face to face, 
and know even as I am known of Thee. 

Much in our lives, looked at from this 
world alone, may seem dark and mean- 
ingless, like a stained glass window seen 
from without ; but if they be faithfully 
built into the living temple whose corner- 
stone is Christ, then when death places 
us on the right side of them, and we 
look at them from behind the veil, their 
darkness shall resolve itself into Thy 
light, and they shall be seen to be bright 
with the glory of martyr, and saint, and 
angel, and celestial radiance —From 
‘ Christ the Consoler,’ by Ellice Hopkins. 


SYMBOLS OF VICTORY. 
YELLOW leaves on the ash-tree, 
Soft glory in the air, 
And the streaming radiance of sunshine 
On the leaden clouds over there. 


At a window a child’s mouth smiling, 
Overhung with tearful eyes, 

At the flying rainy landscape 
And the sudden opening skies. 


Angels hanging from heaven, 
A whisper in dying ears, 

And the promise of great salvation 
Shining on mortal fears. 


A dying man on his pillow, 
Whose white soul, fled to his face, 
Puts on her garment of joyfulness, 
And stretches to Death’s embrace. 


Passion, rapture, and blindness, 
Yearning, aching, and fears, 

And Faith and Duty gazing 
With steadfast eyes upon tears. 


IT see, or the glory blinds me 
Ofta soul divinely fair, 

Peace after great tribulation, 
And victory hung in the air. 


WILLIAM CALDWELL Roscon. 


| 


| indulgence : 


() 


dren! who remainest true though 


things die, cover us now when we fly to 
thee. 
desires, all unquiet temper, all pre- 


‘Rebuke within us all immoderate 


and feeling on us the 
embrace of thy Fatherly hand, may we 


meekly and with courage go into the 


darkest ways of our pilgrimage ; anxious 


not to change thy perfect will, but only 


to do and bear it worthily. May we 
spend all our days as in thy presence, 
and meet our death in the strength of 


thy promise, and pass hence into the 


nearer light of thy knowledge and thy 


love. Amen. 


x We are grateful to a correspondent 
for pointing out that the verses by Shelley 
which appeared in this column last week 
were taken not from ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound,’ as we stated in error; but from a 
later poem entitled ‘The Two Spirits : 
an Allegory.’ 


THE SECRET WAY. 


‘*Meum secretum mihi.’—St. Bernard. 


Mysticism is a word of fear, unpleasing 
to the ear of the average Englishman. 
He vaguely believes that it represents 
superstition, idolatry, spiritualism, as- 
ceticism, and other practices and phe- 
nomena which the true mystic repudiates. 
The mystic way is, indeed, a secret way, 
known only to those who are in it, and 
‘hidden and shut off from Men who 
are purely Scholastic, unless they be 
humble ” (Molinos). 

But although it is unknown to the 
materialists and the worldly-wise, the 


idealists — philosophers, theologians, 
poets, artists, and _ scientists — often 
stumble upon it, and sometimes walk in 


.|it unconsciously, declaring meanwhile 


with the average man that it is a byway 
leading to destruction, or that it does 
not exist at all. Nevertheless, it is a 
great highway through the “field full 
of folk,’ and is made up of the imper- 
ceptible blending of innumerable single 
tracks, going straight onward to a goal 
visible to each individual pilgrim. Men 
may run, walk, crawl, or adopt fantastic 
methods of progression, but the Way is 
the same, and so long as they live they 
move—forwards or backwards. They 
may choose to walk amongst or apart 
from their fellow-travellers, but there 
|is always a strange free-masonry be- 


tween the mystics, though they cannot 
'reveal their secret knowledge even to 


GOD, thou only refuge of thy chil- a 


all else should fail, aud livest though all 


sumptuous expectations, all ignoble self- sai 
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each other. It is always a personal 
revelation — ineffable, incommunicable ; 
and it may come through love, joy; pain, 
loneliness, sorrow, fear, despair, success, 
or any emotional experience strong 
enough to bring the soul into the mood 
of receptiveness. There are many angels 
to guide the soul into, that Valley of 
Humiliation which lies near the Inter- 
preter’s House. 

The mystic’s way of life is essentially 
paradoxical. He is scorned as a selfish, 
ineffective dreamer, but in reality his 
ideal is self-forgetful service, and he may 
be dimly aware in a subconscious manner 
that he is a leader as well as a discerner 
of the thoughts of other men. The 
mystic is a channel through which 
spiritual power is poured into the world, 
and thus his influence is almost irre- 
sistible. Usually it is quite intangible, 
and the results cannot be tabulated in 
the ledgers of revivalists, preachers, 
teachers, or societies. The unrecognized 
ministry of women in the Church is a 
witness to its power. Probably no great 
work has ever been begun without the 
mystic, and the vision of the seer, 
though his task is that of inspiration 
rather than actual performance, and 
his only instrument may be prayer and 
meditation. 

Mysticism has been described as “ the 
raw material of all religion” (W. R. 
Inge). It is also called the love, the 
knowledge, or the vision of God, accord- 
ing to the individual soul’s emphasis 
upon love, light, or life. But whether it 


appears to the devout soul in one or all 


of these aspects—practical, emotional, 
or intellectual—the experience is always 
individual, immediate, and incommunic- 
able; yet the mystic seldom refrains 
from endeavouring to guide his brethren 
into his own way of peace. 

The phase which is called “ conver- 
sion’ is, then, the state in which the 
self becomes conscious of its own power 
of determination, and, turning to the 
Good, becomes aware of a definite 
response. The mystical state is more 
than a “‘ consciousness of illumination ” 
(W. James), for the soul receives not 
only light, but life and love, and a sense 
of unity which dispels for ever the 


may be revealed as a sacrament, a 
sharing of the divine life in the suffering 
yet triumphing Christ, who is ‘‘ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.’’ Other 
worlds may have a different dispensa- 
tion, but this one has been, and is still 
being, redeemed from 'the sin of self-will 
through the suffering by which the 
conflict between good and evil is realized, 
while life and being conquer death and 
destruction. The true mystic, in con- 
scious relation with a spiritual sphere 
and, spiritual powers, may rise to a 
vision of the unity of life in which all 
experiences are transfigured, and sorrow 
is felt as “a solemn kind of joy.” To 
such souls, because of their relation to 
the Infinite, the “‘ exterior life’ may be 
intensely significant and symbolical or 
else a matter of indifference, and these 
two phases interchange without incon- 
sistency. There are many hours when 
the world is intensely real—when the 
heart aches with the world’s sorrow, 
mourns for its sins, and rejoices with 
its joy, and works for the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth as if 
man’s temporal progress were an end, 
instead of the means to a spiritual goal. 
But above and pervading all is that 
Eternity in which the mystic lives and 
moves and has his being, and therefore 
the material world is all or nothing as 
the Divine Will may seem to command 
at the moment. It is possible, even 
essential, to work whole-heartedly in 
the humblest service of humanity, and 
yet to have the power to withdraw into 
the silence of that hidden temple which 
awaits the pilgrim at every resting-place 
upon the secret way. ‘In the time of 
trouble he shall hide me in his taber- 
nacle: yea, in the secret place of his 
dwelling shall he hide me,” wrote the 
Hebrew psalmist, and not in trouble 
and danger alone, for ‘‘ whoso dwelleth 
in the secret place of the most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.” The ,temple in Jerusalem 
and the highway described by the 
prophets were earthly symbols of that 
Secret way and hidden sanctuary of the 
mystics which are in all ages the same, 
and yet to each one, ‘‘ My Secret to 
myself.” 


apparent duality of life and death,} 


spirit and matter, or even (in the largest 
sense) of good and evil. There is a stage 
when the individual must be intensely 
dualistic, while the great determination 
is being made, and a strong reaction may 


-occur, involving a period of struggle 


with temptation and a strict course of 
self-discipline. But this exercise, in 
which the will is developed for the future 
service of the spirit, should be only a 
temporary stage. Nevertheless, there 


are many devout persons who never} 


pass beyond it, and it is this which 


often makes the lives of saints painful 


reading. The disciplinary period is very 


necessary and fruitful, but ‘‘ purgation ”’ | 


is not the only state of the spiritual life, 
any more than the ecstatic joy of vision 
and rapture. The mystic’s life is che- 
quered with nights*and days and grey 
dawns and twilights, but no one state 


should be continuous. To the true 
mystic “ purgation” is a part of the 
educative process, and its duration 


depends on the individual, though its 
results persist throughout the life. Pain 
is a great mystery, but to the mystic it 


1 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
‘all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE CENTENARY OF ANGLO- 
AMERICAN PEACE. 


Smr,—It had been the intention of 
this Committee to have commenced 
the Celebration of the Centenary of 
the Treaty of Ghent and the com- 
pletion of One Hundred Years of 
Peace among English-speaking peoples 
by appropriate Religious Services of 
Thanksgiving ‘in all the Churches on 
Peace Sunday (the Sunday next before 
Christmas) of the present year. To this 
end a meeting of representatives of the 
Churches was held at Central Buildings, 


Westminster, Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
presiding, on July 10 last, when a 
common. policy in regard to the partici- 
pation of the Churches in the Celebra- 
tion was unanimously agreed upon. 
The following decisions were then arrived 
au 


(1) To invite all the Churches to hold 
special Thanksgiving Services on Decem- 
ber 20, 1914, for the Century of Anglo- 
American Peace. 


(2) To request them to take offer- 
tories at these services on behalf of the 
British Peace Centenary Fund. 


(3) To ask the several Churches to 
send Fraternal Messages to their corre- 
sponding denominations in the United 
States. 


(4) To invite them to consider the 
question of offering some permanent 
Commemorative Gift to a central church 
or te of their connection in America; 
an 


(5) To suggest’ a general exchange of 
pulpits with American divines (so far as 
possible) for that or some other con- 
venient date. 


Since the above meeting took place 
this Committee has received many indica- 
tions of the interest of British Churches 
in these proposals, and of their readiness 
to co-operate. 

The unhappy outbreak of the great 
European War has, however, created an 
entirely new situation, and has made 
advisable a substantial alteration of 


existing plans which it is the object of 
this communication to indicate. 

Although the Old World is ravaged by 
war, the great achievement of a com- 
pleted century of Anglo-American Peace 
still remains a source of profound 
thankfulness and encouragement, and 
‘the British, the American, and the 
Canadian Committees for the Celebra- 
tion still hold that the Celebration 
should take place, though its date will 
have, of necessity, to be postponed. They 
are, therefore, holding their organiza- 
tions together, and as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity presents itself they 
will make public announcement of the 
revised arrangements for the holding of 
the Celebration. 

With regard, therefore, to the par- 
ticipation of the various British Churches 
in the Celebration, we ask that the pro- 
gramme of activities agreed upon by 
the representative meeting of July 10 
shall be regarded as postponed, but not 
abandoned. Amidst the present pre- 
occupation of the religious world in the 
tasks of healing and succour made im- 
‘perative by the incidents of war, we feel 
that it would be improper to make the 
demands upon the energies and resources 
of the Churches on behalf of our Celebra- 
tion at this moment which were. origin- 
ally contemplated. But we ask them to 
bear in mind the great and glorious 
pacific achievement which the Celebra- 
tion is intended to mark, and when the 
proper time arrives to give ‘us again 
their valued support and goodwill. 

In the meantime we venture to request 
that a full reference to the Hundred 
Years’ Peace be made from the pulpits 
of the British Churches on Peace Sunday 
(December 20), in order to keep the 
subject of the Celebration fresh in the 


public mind, whilst at the same time 
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affording grounds for confidence and 
encouragement in these days of trial, 
suffering, and the disappointment of 
so many hopes for the pacific develop- 
ment of our civilization. 


On behalf of the British Committee 
for the Celebration, 


SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Chairman of Haecutive.. 


A. Sarrtey BENN, 
RoBeRtT DONALD, 
Honorary Secretaries. 


H. S. Prrris, Secretary. 
Central Buildings, 
Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 


November 16, 1914. 


THE PUBLIC- HOUSE 
ARMY. 


Str,—I trust we shall not drift into 
recriminations about words, &c., but 
keep to the question of the danger of the 
public-house to men in uniform ; whether 
officers or men does not matter, nor is it 
of importance to give chapter and verse 
where the facts are so widely known. 
Here in Newbury, where we have a 
training camp, and prisoners’ compound 
with troops in charge, we have iulustra- 
tions enough. It is an old charge, well- 
worn, that temperance advocates are 
intemperate in speech. Let it pass. 
The danger is real enough, and intem- 

' perate language does not exaggerate it. 
Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, were not 
teetotal fanatics, nor is Lord Kitchener, 
and they realized the evil of the public 
treating the soldier to drink. They are 
ably supported by Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Sir Victor Horsley, Sir Frederick Treves, 
Surgeon-General Evatt, Dr. Sims Wood- 
head, and others at the head of the 
medical profession, who together make 
an earnest patriotic appeal to the public 
to avoid the practice. Lord Kitchener 
asks us to give the soldiers every assist- 
ance in xesisting the temptation. He 
also suggests that where soldiers are 
stationed, committees should be formed 
to educate public opinion on the subject, 
and bring home its importance to those 
who prevent our soldiers from being able 
to do their duty to their country in a 
thoroughly efficient manner. 


I am pleased to be able to say that 
we have succeeded in meeting the evil 
to some extent in our town: the hours 
for the sale of drink have been cur- 
tailed; we have a women’s organization 
looking after the wives of the men gone 
to the front, who have rather more 
money to spend than usual; we have 
also a servants’ club, to look after servant 
girls sent adrift on to the streets by 
parsimonious employers; and we are 
trying to provide evening entertainment, 
&c., without the drink for the soldiers. 
This is work that churches should 
attend to, and the purpose, I believe, 
of your own editorials, and of the corre- 
spondence in your columns is to stir up 
our churches to this special war-time 
responsibility.— Yours, &c., 


Ricuarp NEWELL. 
Newbury, Nov. 17, 1914. 


AND THE 


they 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Str,—May I ask your help to let the 
teachers and others know that, owing to 
the war, the usual autumnal meeting has 
to be given up, though the Officers and 
Committee are sorry to lose the oppor- 
tunity of meeting many old and new 
friends this year. While long journeys 
are difficult at present, they hope that 
the District Unions will by their activity 
do the work of the central meeting. 
The members of the Summer Session who 
were at Oxford when the war began will 
remember gratefully that the bond of 
their common purpose made it easier 
to go on with the work in spite of the 
war. District and local meetings can 
in the same way do much to encourage 
and cheer. Religious education in these 
times has a great responsibility to keep 
the loftiest ideals before the scholars. 
The children are the greatest treasure 
of the Church, and not one of them ought 
to lose any teaching that we have power 
to give. 

The President has kindly agreed to 
send a New Year’s Letter to all the young 
men in the Army or Navy who are con- 
nected with our Schools as teachers or 
scholars. May I therefore ask that lists 
of these be got ready with full details of 
unit or ship. A form to be filled up and 
returned to me with this information 
will be sent out with the Committee’s 
Annual Letter in about a fortnight’s 
time.—Yours, &c., T. M. CHALMERS, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C., 

November 17, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


EAST AND WEST. 
‘ Appearances: being Notes of Travel. By G. 
Lowes Dickinson. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Lowzs Dickinson’s short articles 
on Eastern travel were delightful when 
appeared in Zhe Manchester 
Guardian. We are doubtful whether 
they are quite so good in the form of a 
book. They are simply umpressions of 
men and towns and vast spaces of 
country gathered hastily and coloured 
by the passing mood of a highly sym- 
pathetic mind. Mr. Dickinson went 
avowedly to learn, and it is evidently 
his own reflections on religion and racial 
characteristics which he values most 
highly. But the philosophy of his book, 
if such it may be called, rests on too 
slender a foundation of experience, and 
is coloured by the inclination to regard 
his own countrymen as rather stupid 
and superficial. Perhaps the latter trait 
is almost inevitable in a writer who 
tries to face many of the problems of 
civilization without any of the familiar 
shibboleths about Kast and West. Those 
nations he regards as civilized that ‘“‘ can 
live and express life,” and from this 
point of view he inveighs against the 
prejudice that the Japanese, and all 
other Orientals, are ‘“‘ inferior’ races, 
We are in cordial agreement with him, 


but the insight and appreciation which 
he uses so deftly in his descriptions of 
India and Japan are sadly lacking in the 
crude sarcasm meted out to English 
Christianity. In these passages Mr. 
Dickinson ceases to be the observant 
traveller, and writes as the clever don 
in revolt against Anglican forms. The 
concluding essay, written at home in a 
later mood of reflection, is one of the 
most interesting things in the book. 
The spell of India has ceased to work so 
powerfully, and he sees quite clearly that 
a religion which places no value upon 
activity in Time has simply ignored a 
precious element in human experience. 
“ The West,” he writes, ‘‘ is adventurous ; 
and, what is more, it is adventurous on 
a quest. For behind and beyond all 
its fatuities, confusions, crimes, lies, 
as the justification of it all, that deep 
determination to secure a society more 
just and move humane which inspires 
all men and all movements that are 
worth. considering at all, and, to those 
who can understand, gives greatness and 
significance even to some of our most 
reckless enterprises. 
‘dangerously’; all the forces are loose, 
those of destruction as well as those of 
creation; but we are living towards 
something; we are living with the 
religion of Time.” Between this religion 
of Time and the religion of Eternity, as 
taught by Indian sages and most 
Western mystics, he finds an impassable 
gulf. To his mind the two things are 
altogether incompatible. He leaves us 
with a creed of noble action plus agnos- 
ticism, which we are convinced can never 
bring satisfaction either to the intellect 
or to the affections. But we cannot enter 
into these profound questions at the 
end of a review. The book, except for 
the intrusive chapters on America, is 
full of pleasantness, and, as we have 
tried to show, rich in material for 
thought. 


eee Ne 


Wirth Poor ImmMicgRANTS TO AMERICA: 
By Stephen Graham. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 


Ir is odd to think of Mr. Stephen Graham 
in America, for he has won his laurels 
as the interpreter of the peasant mind 
of Russia. Has he fallen a victim to 
the itch of book-making, and begun to 
plan strange adventures simply for the 


pleasure of describing them ?- There is, 


we confess, some suggestion of jour- 
nalistic globe-trotting and a deliberate 
pose in his latest book. He has been to 
America and walked about in it for a 
short time, and he is full of impressions 
for which he is anxious to find a public ; 
but it does not follow that he has any- 
thing very new or original to say. He 
draws the life on an emigrant ship with 
a vivid pen; he conducts us into many 
queer holes and corners; he travels 
from place to place as an amateur 
tramp ; and then he is ready to describe 
for our benefit exactly how American 
life in town and country reacts upon 
his own: mind. But he leaves us 
wondering why he thinks it worth while 
to anatomize a great nation on such a 
casual store of knowledge. He is, of 
course, much too good a writer not to 
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say many acute and some brilliant 
things. We like the remark that there 
is danger that civilization itself may 
become America’s superman. There is 
also a warning in the following words 
which some people in this country 
_ would do well to lay to heart: ‘‘ What 
is called religion is a sort of ethical 
rampage. The descendants of the Puri- 
tans are ‘ probing sin’ and ‘ whipping 
vice. The rich are signing cheques, 
the hospitals are receiving cheques. The 
women of the upper classes are visiting 
the poor and adopting the waifs. But 
seldom did I come in contact with a 
man or a woman who stood in humble 
relation to God or the mystery of life. 
Even the great passion to put things 
right, lift the masses, stop corruption, 
and build beautiful cities and states is 
_begotten in the sureness of science 
rather than in the fear of the Lord.” 
If we have been a little niggardly in our 
praise, it is because we believe that Mr. 
Stephen Graham is capable of better 
things than hurried magazine articles. 
His new book will hardly add to his 
reputation, but it is picturesque and 
animated, and much fuller of human 
interest than most novels. 


A sEconp series of A SowER WENT 
FORTH, Sermons by the late Rev. T. W. M. 
Lund, of Liverpool, has just been issued 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 5s. 
net). It will be treasured by those who 
can hear the preacher’s voice and feel 
the touch of his personality in the 
printed words. The volume contains 
fifty sermons—Mr. Lund had evidently 
learned the value which is attached to 
brevity by a modern congregation—and 
it is pervaded by what he himself called 
** Broad Church ”’ ideals. By this phrase, 
however, he meant tolerant sympathy 
‘rather than heretical theology. He was 
a humanist in the pulpit, keenly inter- 
ested in art and literature and the joys 
Ms of social intercourse in their connexion 
BE with the higher life of a great city. The 
oh title of one of his sermons, ‘ The Hos- 
- pitality of the Mind,’ expresses exactly 

his own attitude and his unfailing joy 

in the catholicity of life. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE SEA FIGHT. 


I raink I 
British admiral, fighting his daily battle. 
The sun has not long risen, and there is 
a whistling wind—the piper of a coming 
gale. But he is in his cabin standing 
before a table, resting his weight upon 
his outspanned fingers. His lips are 
firmly closed, and he is gazing intently 
at two fleets of diminutive brass models 
of warships. From time to time one 
hand is raised, then the other, as he 
moves now one, now another ship, now 
all the line. He is fighting his morning 


see him, the famous 


imaginary foe must haul down _ his 
ae before the Admiral. breaks his 
ast. 

In his cabin, in his imagination, in his 
heart is the daily battle fought by the 
dauntless seaman. 


THE ARTIST AND THE LION. 


HE is a Japanese artist who lives in a 
paper house in the midst of a charming, 
fantastic garden with pools of water- 
lilies and goldfish, toy bridges and 
dwarf trees, peach and cherry in lovely 
pink-and-white blossom in the Spring, 
and chrysanthemums of many colours in 
the autumn. He hasrisen from the mat 
on which he sleeps, and after he has 
bathed he enters his studio. The artist 
kneels upon a small rug, and having 
spread on the clean, white floor a sheet 
of thin rice paper, takes his pencil and 
begins to draw. Thin, curving lines like 
fine waving hair seem to be combed out 
gently upon the surface. Then bold, 
massive strokes. See what is coming ! 
It is the head of a lion, his great mane 
erect, his bearded jaw, his kingly, 
terrible eye. Pillars of strength the 
legs. The two forepaws grip forward at 
the earth. A glimpse of the muscular 
haunches and of the nervous tail curving 
dangerously behind. The great beast 
recoils as though surprised, and stands 
on guard, defiant. 

The artist lays down his pencil, folds 
his hands, and looks passively at his 
own creation. Presently he rises; his 
face is calm and strong. He picks up 
the drawing and lays it aside upon a pile 
of others—slain lions in every con- 
ceivable attitude of attack and retreat. 
Now he returns with paints and brushes 
to work upon a beautiful landscape that 
is but half-finished. 

No morning passes but he first looks 
his lion in the face and makes himself 
master. LoD as We 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


THE REV. WILLIAM ROSLING. 


Earty on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 7, there passed away in Bradford 
one who for eight years had been in the 
ranks of the Unitarian ministry, but 
remained almost unknown outside the 
county of York. Born in a Lincolnshire 
village in 1853 of humble parents, 
Scottish by descent, and Roman Catholic 
in religion, the spiritual pilgrimage of 
William Rosling forms one of those 
romances of the religious life that are 
unrecorded by ecclesiastical historians. 
Driven by need as a child of seven to 
shoulder the burden of a breadwinner in 
a large family, his early education was 
secured only through much perseverance 
and self-denial. Becoming acquainted 


with Methodism during a brief residence 


with an aunt, at the age of 17 he was 
a local preacher, and six years later 
entered the regular ministry of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church. A careful in- 


battle, which he never omits, and the | quirer and conscientious student all his 


in opinion was shown by the _ spon- 


| Bible. 


days, after four years of circuit work he 
felt the need for more preparation for 
the ministry. Being now estranged from 
Methodism, he became in 1880 a student 
of Glasgow University. Here and at 
the Free Church College he studied four 
years, maintaining himself by teaching 
and mission work. From 1889 to 1902 


he was in the Congregational ministry in yg 
Glasgow, Belfast, Oban, and Ryan Street, He 
Bradford. Whilst in Scotland he formed * 
a close friendship with David Macrae, 
by whom he was much influenced. In ie 


Bradford his bold liberal doctrine and 
intrepid advocacy of Temperance led to 
dissent and division in the congregation 
and a violent controversy in the local ih 
press. Throughout this troubled time ae 
William Rosling indulged innorancouror 
vituperation, but maintained the sweet a 
reasonableness which always marked his a 
utterances. Together with fifty mem- ‘th 
bers of his congregation he withdrew a 
from Ryan Street. The resolution to , 
enter the Unitarian ministry quickly 
followed, and the generous assistance of 
Yorkshire friends led to the erection of 
the Broadway Avenue Church. To build 
up a new Unitarian congregation in the 
working-class district of a city con- 
spicuous for liberalism was no light or 
easy task, but William Rosling  sur- 
rendered himself to it with unremitting 
zeal and enthusiasm. No work was too 
great and none too small for him if 
thereby the welfare of school or church 
might be promoted. The respect he 
won from men who differed from him 


taneous offers of ministers and lay- ii 
preachers of “‘ orthodox’”’ churches to q 
supply his pulpit during his illness. 
William Rosling was a man of remark- a 
able modesty, animated. by a rare spirit ne 
of self-sacrifice. Kindly and_ good- 
humoured, tolerant and forbearing in 


| disposition, he was fearless in speech and 
-act when fighting for truth, liberty, or 


religion. One who has known him inti- 
mately for half-a-dozen years may be 


| permitted to express his personal obliga- 


tions to a brother minister whose life 
and labours have been a constant source 
of inspiration. “Sit mea anima cum 
illo.” H. Mech. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. ih) 4 


Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & Unwin, LTD. :— 
The Kaiser’s War: Austin Harrison. 2s. net. 

Messrs. BowrEs & Bowers :—Lift up Your 
Hearts: H. Montagu Butler. 2s. net. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :—Cambridge 
Leviticus. 3s. net. A Theory of Time 
and Space: A. A. Robb. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. C. FirreLtp :—The Silent Heavens : 
Osbert Burdett. 1s. net. UJuminations: 
Spiritual Healing : James Porter Mills. 3s. net. 
The Day: James Porter Mills. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr.'T. N. Fouts :—The Lighter Side of School’ 
Life: Ian Hay. 5s. net. 

Messrs. HAYMAN, CnRIsty & Linnty, LTD. :— 


The Universal Postulate: Gurney Horner. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Messrs. HEADLEY Bros. :—Atonement and 


Non-Resistance: W. E. Wilson. 6d. net. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. :—The Wife of Sir 
Isaac Harman: H.G. Wells. 6s. 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS :—Papers 


for War Time. The Decisive Hour. Is it 
Lost ? J. H. Oldham. 2d. Active Service : 
W.R. Maltby. 2d. 


Messrs. Smita, ELDER &. Co. :—Freedom: 
Geofrey Winthrop Young. 5s. net. y 

Mr. T. Fisher UNwin :—The Life of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche: Daniel Halévy. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


WOMEN AND THE WAR. 


Tur following manifesto, addressed 
to “the Women of the Empire,’ and 
signed by a large number of representa- 
tive women, has been issued by the 
National Council of Public Morals :-— 

Nelson’s words to his men _ before 
battle have rung down the ages, still 
waking an answer in every Englishman’s 
heart. The present national crisis has 
a similar message for women—a message 
which will never be uttered with deeper 
and more serious intent—the Empire 
expects every woman to do her duty. 

The great rally to voluntary service 
on the part of women throughout the 
country is sufficient evidence that women 
are willing and eager to answer the call. 
What they have not, perhaps, wholly 
realized is that work is not the only 
interpretation of the word ‘duty.’ The 
influence a woman exerts is far greater 
by virtue of her personality than of her 
work, and it is given to every one of 
us to exercise an influence by personal 
example. 

Let us then examine what we con- 
ceive to be a woman’s duty at this time 
of national crisis. It is not for us to 
fight a temporal foe—woman’s duty and 
woman’s work consist in fighting the 
armies of disorder, want, impurity, and 
vice, and it is to this end that our spiritual 
forces must be directed. Lord Kitch- 
ener’s admonition to the army on the 
eve of war evokes a feeling of gratitude 
in every mother that so high a standard 
of English manhood should have been 
set before our men. 

The duties there enjoined are doubly 
strong in their appeal to women, for it 
is by our personal example that we can 
help the men to live up to the required 
standard. By living purely and tem- 
perately at home, we can set a fine 
example of duty and self-control to 
those whom we ask to respect women in 
other lands. 

The present crisis is revealing condi- 
tions of demoralization and drink in some 
parts of England, among men and 
women, which lead us to the conclusion 
that the great part which women can 
and should play in this war has not yet 
been fully understood by all. The miser- 
able consequences caused by alcoholic 
excess and sexual irregularities should 
be explained to young women, and older 
women could, by kindly and sympa- 
thetic teaching, help many girls to 
realize that vices not only mean disease 
in those who are guilty of them, but 
that they bequeath a terrible legacy of 
blindness, deafness, insanity, and death 
to the innocent children who are born 
as a result of irregular unions. 

Knowing as we do from the evidence 
recently given before the Royal Commis- 
sion that all attempts at regulation and 
revival of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
would not, only be morally wrong, but 
also medically valueless, we beg to 
record a very strong protest against any 
attempts at regulation. 

Never was a supply of healthy, 
vigorous children more necessary to our 


the effects of a birth-rate which has 
fallen rapidly; we are also suffering 
from the ill-health and feeble-mindedness 
of many children who are the innocent 
victims of their parents’ sins. 

Will the women of England unite in 
a great movement towards a finer and 
higher ideal of national duty ? 

This is the moment to begin. We 
are called upon to help our soldiers to 


homes, and we are called upon so to live 
as to bequeath a heritage of health and 
happiness to the children we _ shall 
eventually give to the nation. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN ITALY AND 
THE WAR. 


Tue Italian Free Believers’ Association 
was started four years ago. Like every 
work of serious study and enlightened 
propaganda, it does not arouse much 
emotional enthusiasm, but proceeds 
through its selected channels slowly, but 
surely. Our monthly magazine, La Rr- 
forma Italiana, has lately improved in 
form and substance. Each issue con- 
tains two or three articles on Unitarian. 
doctrines, critical studies on current 
events, scciological questions, biblio- 
graphical notes, a sermon, and a monthly 
letter for the Women’s League. Among 
the contributors are two jeading Modern- 
ists, namely, Hon. Romolo Murri and 
Mrs. Luisa Giulio-Benso. The publica- 
tion is now more and better appreciated. 
The Postal. Mission has always been 
active and promising. Among the letters 
received I wish to quote from one of Sig. 
Torquato Gigli, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Pisa. He writes: 
‘““T appreciate very much the purposes 
and the work of the Association and the 
religious sentiment inspiring it, which I 
consider so beneficial to our country. 
I think the Free Believers ought to try 
to reform the existing religious organiza- 
tion especially, which since it has lost 
its temporal power has much improved.”’ 

The work of the Women’s League is 
especially entrusted to Mrs. Giulio- 
Benso, who maintains a considerable 
correspondence. Her personality and 
her knowledge and experience have 
opened to us the way to the mind and 
heart of the Modernist women. She is 
preparing a series of meetings to be 
held at her home, and a Circulating 
Library of Modernist works, which will 
undoubtedly prove useful. Mr. Murri’s 
co-operation has also exceeded my ex- 
pectations. His articles in the Riforma 
are, of course, very much appreciated. 
He holds weekly meetings at his home in 
Rome, where he has a select and scholarly 
attendance. No doubt if lectures were 
delivered by him throughout Italy, they 
would prove beneficial to our work, 
and we shall have them as scon as the 
war is over. 

In Florence we have organized the 
Brotherhood Club. Several resident 
Americans and Italians have joined. Its 
motto is: “‘ For the truth, in brotherly 
spirit, for the good of our neighbours.” 
The purposes of the Club are :— 


(2) To make more and more cordial 


nation, We are suffering to-day from | the relations already existing between 


fight the enemies of demoralization and | 
drink at home, we are called upon to | 
crush these enemies in our own lives and | 


Anglo-Saxons and Italians, trying to 
remove prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings which sometimes lessen their 
mutual sympathies. 


(6) To welcome, advise, and, in any 
way possible assist Anglo - Saxon 
visitors in our city, who, ignorant of 
our laws, customs, or language, may 
find themselves in some difficulty. 


(c) To co-operate in the diffusion 
of noble ideals of life and in advocating 
civic and religious reforms. 


We have also organized a small Italian 
Unitarian Church, composed of the few 
resident Unitarians and those scattered 
over Italy. If we recognize in other 
Free Believers the right to keep faithful 
to_their own church, no doubt they will 
recognize the same right for us. We hold 
a Sunday afternoon meeting; and in 
order to reach those Unitarians who are 
not in Florence, we hope to publish a 
little paper called The Unitarian Herald, 
a very modest enterprise, setting forth 
the principles and faith of our little 
Church. 


While we were looking with great 
expectations to the new season of work, 
the war has paralysed Italian life, and, 
of course, to some extent also our work. 
As every one knows, Italy is neutral at 
present ; but we suffer greatly, for the 
war affects everybody. Seven hundred 
thousand soldiers have already been 
called up; many stores do not sell any- 
thing ; savings banks give only 5 per cent 
of the deposit; there is unemployment 
all over the country; and the coming 
winter will undoubtedly be the hardest 
we have experienced. There is every 
expectation that the whirlwind of the 
war may bring Italy into it before long. 
While this will distract people from the 
study of religious and civic questions, it 
will open to us the way to new duties 
which we shall try to fulfil. We are 
already planning to do something for the 
children of those who have been called 
to the war and for the wounded—if the 
war should come. More than ever we 
feel it our duty to promote a Unitarian 
propaganda; and the best arguments 
and the greatest opportunity will be given 
us by the present cruel war and its many 
atrocities. 


[Signed] 
Florence, 5, Viale Margherita. 


GAETANO CONTE. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


A Rott or Honovr, in booklet form, 
has been issued in connection with 
Willaston School, which has already 
been able to offer more than half of her 
old boys for the service of their country. 
It contains the names of thirty-five 
Willastonians who have joined the 
colours, and details of the work under- 
taken by several others in different 
capacities. The next list will be given 
in the December number of the Chronicle, 
and other issues will follow as ,occasion 
requires. The Roll of Honour has been 
sent to all old boys with a prefatory 
letter. The Head Master, Mr. H. Lang 


Jones, will be pleased to send a copy ta 


any one who is interested, 


Fi 
M 
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_ Association, Mr. H. 
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Tae Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Rev. Lewis G. 


Wilson, some weeks ago informed the 
eaders of The Christian Register of the 
war distress work at Essex Hall carried 
on under the direction of the Secretary 


of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, particularly among people 


heard of through Liberal religious chan- 
nels in different parts of Europe. In 
response to Mr. Wilson’s appeal, the 
Treasurer of the American Unitarian 


received and forwarded in all the sum 
of £132 4s. 7d. This generous and 
practical expression of sympathy is 
deeply appreciated. The money will 
prove of great service in mitigating, here 
and there, some of the horrors and suffer- 
ings caused by the European War. It 
is only befitting that the aid from Ame- 
rica should be employed internationally, 
that is, without respect to whether the 
persons in distress are technically allies 
or enemies. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Barnard Castle.—A Sale of Work in 


M. Williams, has | 


connection with the Unitarian Church was | 


held in the Schoolroom, Newgate, -on 
Thursday, Noy. 5. The opening ceremony 


was performed by Mrs. W. H. Lambelle, | 


_ who was supported by the Rev. W. H. 


Lambelle (Middlesbrough) and others. The 
proceeds of the sale amounted to between 
£50 and £60. 

Belfast.—A Conference of Temperance 
Workers was held in connection with the 


Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church of | 


Ireland in the Minor Central Hall on 


ij ae 1s 
Wednesday afternoon, November 11, when ‘of recognizing the need of economy by 


a paper on ‘ Drink and Poverty’ was read 
by the Rev. IE. H. Pickering, which evoked 
a good discussion. In the evening, at 


8 o'clock, a Public Meeting was held in the | 


Domestic Mission Church, Stanhope Street ; 
the Rev. H. J. Rossington presided. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Chairman, 


Dr. W. R. Hayden, and the Rev. G. J. | 


Slipper. N 
Blackpool.—The Rev. J. Horace Short 
writes as follows :—‘‘ Thousands of troops 


are being billeted in Blackpool. The men 
are drawn chiefly from Lancashire. On 
Sunday last we had a good number of 
soldiers at our services who come from 
various Unitarian churches, as Bolton, 
Liverpool, &c. I should like to have the 
names and the Blackpool addresses of all 
Unitarian soldiers so that my people and I 
may be able to do our best for them whilst 
‘they are here. If the secretaries of churches 
and Sunday Schools from which soldiers 


have gone could provide me with such lists | 


I shall be very glad to have them. Our 
schoolroom is to be thrown open as a 
reading and recreation room for the troops.” 

Chatham.—The following statement by 
the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock has been issued with 
the November Calendar of the Unitarian 
Church :—“ In view of the Recognition 
Meeting to be held on the 26th of this month 


_I may be pardoned for a personal note. 


Sixteen years ago the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie presided at a meeting to recognize 
me as Minister of this Church. For about 
four years and a half I worked here among 
the people, whom I loved, and have always 
loved beyond any other congregation. 
Then I became a Catholic, passing if you 
will from freedom to absolutism. But it was 


also from Individualism to a Church. For 
more than eleven years I availed myself 
of Catholic Churchmanship as I had cf 
Unitarian freedom. But the opposition 
between Freedom and Churchmanship be- 
came intolerable. How was it to be 
reconciled ?_ To accept one horn of the 
dilemma, ‘ Unitarianism or Catholicism,’ is 
to rest satisfied with a fragment of reality. 
To combine the two is to rise above par- 
tisanship. And such a synthesis is found 
in the ideal of a Frrr CaurcH, embodying 
both Freedom and Churchmanship. The 
basis of a Free Church, like that of science 
and philosophy, must be Unitarian. For 
the unity of God and that of the world must 
be confessed, else we fall into intellectual 
confusion. But in their building the Free 
Churchmen are more Catholic than the 
Catholies, for they look to a Church of all 
the living and all the dead. And they avail 
themselves of all that God has given through 
Catholic, Protestant, and Unitarian. There- 
fore, the Free Churchman. is neither anti- 
Catholic nor anti-Protestant. But he re- 
presents a stage beyond Catholicism and 
Protestantism. To realize it we must be 
serious thinkers, developing every spiritual 
power of our complex. human nature, and 
sanctifying all our relationships with a 
charity, Christian and Divine.” 

Cirencester.—The congregation at Ciren- 
cester mourns the loss of Mr. Bennett in 
his 8Ist year. A member for forty years 
he had also acted as Treasurer and Church- 
warden. ; 

Edmonton (Canada).—The Rev. Charles 
F. Potter, minister of the new Unitarian 
movement at Edmonton, Canada, writes :— 

“The American Unitarian Association 
sent me here from Boston in February, 1914. 
I found a brave little band of Liberals 
struggling. against notable odds. Their 
pluck won my admiration at once, and as 


| for their feelings toward me they simply 
| were forced to make the best of matters, for 


their last despairing cry to Boston had 
been, “Send anybody.” The outstanding 
need was for a place of worship, and we 
applied ourselves at once to the task of 
providing one. The roof is already on 
our new building, and we expect to be 
worshipping there in November. Instead 


erecting a small frame structure, we secured 
the same end somewhat more happily by 
building the basement portion of the fine 
brick edifice originally planned. We are 
placing on this substructure a temporary 
roof, and are finishing the exterior in stucco, 
with white window sashes and dark brown 
trimmings, producing a rather pleasing 
bungalow effect. We had despaired of 
securing anything architecturally accept- 
able until this solution presented itself. 
It is not so overpoweringly charming, 
however, as to prevent our wishing to 
complete the building at the first favourable 
financial wind. .The generous provision by 
the Church Building Loan Fund of the 
American Unitarian Association makes 
possible our having anything at all. The 
present structure is costing five thousand 
dollars, but is really worth at least a 
thousand more, for the contractor is one of 
our own members who is virtually donating 
us the latter amount. The other tenders 
revealed that fact. We are getting an 
audience room about 45 ft. by 30 ft., and 
a very attractive reading room (22 ft. by 
13 ft.), with a large fire-place. There is also 
a kitchen, a furnace room, and toilet rooms. 
Our services are still being continued in the 
old church at the corner of Third Street and 
Jasper Avenue. They are well attended, 
as a rule, although during the summer the 
attendance was poor. The Forum has 
started again, and is very much alive, one 
of the few good results of this war. We 
shall start a Church school for the children 
as soon aS we occupy our own church 
home. The Roman Catholics are to build a 
$300,000 cathedral within two blocks of 
our new church (startling contrast in several 


ways), but lack of funds is delaying them, 
and we shall be the first church in the 
beautiful residential Garneau district. This 
university neighbourhood was wisely chosen, 
as the future will testify. The present 
financial stringency is increasing the diffi- 
culty of that part of our work. Owing to 
bad combinations of circumstances two of 
our largest contributors have been unable 
to give us a dollar since the beginning of the 
year. We are hoping for a better time, 
however, and there are already indications 
that the war may ultimately benefit Canada 
to a considerable extent. With the com- 
pletion of the new building we expect to 
leave our state of suspension and stand 
firmly in. our place, sending out roots and 
growing to power.” 

Heywood.—The ministry of the Rev. J. 
Worthington, formerly of Mountpottinger, 
Belfast, at Britain Hill Chapel was inau- 
gurated on Saturday evening, November 14, 
when a large and enthusiastic meeting was 
held in the School-room. The chairman 
was supported by many of the ministers of 
the district and several of the Free Church 
ministers in the town. Speeches of welcome 
were made by Councillor Healey, the Revs. 
A. Fox, E. D. P. Evans, O. Binns, J. Evans, 
Principal Mellone, W. H. Drummond, and 
several others. The next day the Church 
Anniversary was held, the preacher being 
the Rev. W. H. Drummond of London. 

Liberal Christian League.—Many of our 
readers who have met Miss A. H. Alleyne, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Liberal-Christian 
League, will be sorry to hear of her. heavy 
bereavements through the war. Besides 
three other relatives, a very dear cousin was 
Jxilled in action about a month ago, and last 
week she learned the loss of her brother near 
Ypres, who only returned from South 
Africa with his regiment a short time ago. 
The King and Queen have sent their condo- 
lences to Mrs. Alleyne. 

London: Finehley.—In spite of very bad 
weather, the Sale and Social Evening 
organized by the Women’s League held on 
November 11, the second anniversary of 
the opening of Granville Hall, was in every 
way successful. League members from 
other branches, and several local friends 
besides members of the Finchley congrega- 
tion, came to show their practical sympathy, 
and the result was that over £50 was 
realized. 

Seottish Unitarian Association. — The 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association was held in the Universalist 
Church, Stenhousemuir, on Saturday, 
November 14. Dr. J. IX. Wood, Dundee, 
President, presided, representatives being 
present from Aberdeen, Dundee, Kirkcaldy, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and Stenhouse- 
muir. The Annual Report submitted by the 
Secretary showed that a great deal of hard 
work had been done by the Executive 
Committee. The churches at Kirkcaldy, 
Stenhousemuir, and also at Glasgow Ross 
Street, are still without ministers, and in 
the first two instances the work of carrying 
on pulpit supply had fallen on the shoulders 
of the Executive Committee. As an experi- 
ment, for six months, Mr. T. A. Williams, of 
Bristol, has been appointed as Missionary 
Lay Preacher, to carry on services par- 
ticularly in the churches where there is no 
resident minister. The Rev. E. T. Russell, 
McQuaker Trust Missionary Minister for 
Scotland, has also carried on during the 
past year a large number of well-attended 
meetings. Dr. J. K. Wood was re-elected 
as President, Mr. A. MacLaren (Glasgow) 
Secretary, and Mr. V. G. Jennings (Glasgow) 
Treasurer. Later a conference was held 
upon the present position and future 
prospect of the various churches in 
Scotland. 

Whitchureh.—The Autumnal Meeting of 
the South Cheshire District Association was 
held on Wednesday, Oct. 28, at the Church 
of the Saviour, all the churches of the Asso- 
ciation except Newcastle being well repre- 
sented. At the Business Meeting the chair 
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was taken by the President, the Rev. Dr. 
W. Griffiths, and at its conclusion the 
position of the churches at Newcastle and 
Whitchurch, both of which are still without 
a minister, was discussed. At the Con- 
ference a paper on ‘'The New Unitarianism ’ 
was read by the Rev. W. Stephens. A 
discussion followed in which the Revs. Dr. 
Griffiths, D. G. Evans, J. Park Davies, 
G. Pegler, and others took part. At the 
evening service the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. Park Davies. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS AND THE WAR. 


A well-known French Protestant 
pastor, the Rev. C. Merle d’Aubigne, of 
Paris, points out in a letter to a clergy- 
man in England—from which The Chal- 
lenge qaotes—that the Protestant pastors 
are doing their duty at this crisis no less 
than the .Roman Catholic priests and 
nuns, of whose brave work we hear more 
frequently. Two-fifths of them are sery- 
ing as chaplains, ambulance orderlies, 
officers, and soldiers. Already a mis- 
sionary and a theological student have 
laid down their lives for their country. 
The pastor of Rheims—whose church 
has been wrecked by German shells, and 
who had to flee from his house empty- 
handed—holds divine service in the 
cellars of a large champagne firm, and 
continued to visit the remnant of his 
flock while the shells were falling in the 
streets. “‘In several ‘of our parishes 
the wives of our pastors are taking the 
place of their husbands called away to 
military duty. My own niece has con- 
ducted service, with the usual preaching, 
in the hall adjoining the church.” Else- 
where the wife of a pastor, in the absence 
of the mayor, has taken im hand the 
civil affairs of the commune. Yet an- 
other has been made chaplain to the 
military hospitals of the town. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING AGAIN. 


Mr. Willett has found a new argument 
to support his Daylight Saving Bull, 
which he sets forth in a letter to the press. 
If, he says, the War is going to be as 
long as Lord Kitchener prophesies, it is 


surely desirable that when the days | 


lengthen—say, after Mareh—we should 
not be compelled to’ waste the early 

’ morning light, and prolong the general 
inconvenience produced by darkened 
streets in the evening. ‘ Why should 
not the Government, by administrative 
order, give effect to the proposition, for 
which so much public support has already 
been secured, that it is desirable that we 
should spend one hour more in daylight 
in the ordinary working day? The 
result would be a total saving to the 
nation of about £2,500,000 next year, 
and this saving would increase in suc- 
ceeding years in proportion to the 
increase of population.’ 


GARDEN SUBURBS IN WaR TIME. 


The garden suburb movement which | 


has done so much good in providing for 


the better housing of the people, and 
their effective co-operation in everything 
that ministers to social well-being, has 
also created common centres from which 
useful work can be carried out in times of 
national stress and emergency. Many, 
including the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
and the pioneer Co-partnership Suburb 
at Ealing, are receiving bands of Belgian 
refugees ; at the Co-partnership farm in 
Norfolk work has also been found for 
some of these people, and everywhere 
efforts are being made to promote local 
relief funds to help the families of those 
tenants who have joined the army, and 
in other ways to demonstrate the reality 
of the brotherly spirit which has been 
developed in times of peace. 


Inrant Mortatity In LANCASHIRE. 


The infant mortality rate has risen in 
Lancashire, according to the report of | 
the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Ser- 
geant) from 104 in 1912 to 124 in 19138, 
while the birth-rate is declining. No 
fewer than 4,850 of the total deaths, 
virtually one-fifth, were those of children 
under one year. In two of the county 
districts the infantile rate exceeded 200 
per 1,000 births, and in forty-two dis- 
tricts the rate fell below 100. The urban 
district of Kirkham (population, 3,838), 
had the unprecedented rate of 348 per 
1,000 -births, and this is attributed to 
stuffy and ill-ventilated rooms, and dirty 
and insanitary conditions. The fact is 
once more emphasized in this report that 
the chief cause of the numerous deaths 
among babies under a year old, is due to 
the employment of women in factories, 
where they frequently continue their 
work almost up to’ the time of their con- 
finement. This is a matter which calls 
for serious consideration, especially in 
view of the fact, which Dr. Sergeant does 
not refer to, that while it is in every way 
desirable that the prohibitory clauses of | 
the Factory and Workshop Act in this | 
connexion should be eniorced, if not, 
strengthened, no provision is made for| 
the maintenance of the mother, and very | 
often the family she supports, during the 
periods in which she is debarred from 
earning. 
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CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street), 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman —¥, H. A. Harpcastus, 
Bisel. 

Lesiig T. BURNETT. | Miss CeEcIL GRADWELL. 
HUMPHREY G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

' Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent. free 

of income tax, 


Investments are withdrawable at any time on 


' short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Poard and Residence, ec. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss E. 

Kineston, ‘* Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh 

Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire, Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MAssINGHAM, 17, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


T. ANNES-ON -THE-SEA,— 

COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the 

Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate.— 
Merose Houss, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


AYING GUESTS—BLACKHEATH. Lady 
with comfortable house, overlooking Heath, 
wishes to meet with 3 or 4 Paying Guests. 
—Address R. R., Office of Inquirer, 3, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 

' London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 
and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, dc. In- 
distinct MS. intelligently deciphered. Moderate 
prices (special reductions for regular work). 
Pupils taken. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE 
ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 tor six months’ course. Children 
in residence. —Tor particulars apply to Hon. 
Srec., LiIvERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 
EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


fe Fee ecptane tanec FROM — IRE- 

LAND! Slightly imperfect Irish Linen 
Hemstitched Ladies’ Handkerchiefs. Bundle of 
6 for ls. 4d. ; postage ld. extra. Bundle of 12, 
2s. 7d. ; postage 2d. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. : 


4 RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. Busi- 
A ness as usual. We still pay highest 
prices, up to 38s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 5s. on silver; 10s. on gold; 25s. on 
platinum. Cash by return. If offer not 
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Cloth, 1s. 


HELPERS & HINDERERS 


A Series of 30 Short Addresses for 
School and Home. 


By LILIAN HALL. 


CONTEN''s :— Helpers and Hinderers. Let’s 
Pretend. Home Again. Repentance. Home. 
Public Spirit in Games. Patriotism. Oh! Why? 
Christian Soldiers. Climbing. Building. Play 
the Man. Obedience and Duty. On Trust. Giants. 
Collecting. Little by Little. Travelling. Sailing 
and Steering. Picture Language. Ideals. Shake- 
speare’s Boys. Fords and Ferries. The Blue Bird. 


net; postage, 2d. 


LONDON: 


The Sunday School Association 
Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


QUEST SOCIETY LECTURE | 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, 
Thursday, December 3, at 8.30 p.m. 
** An Approach to the Religion of Spirit.” 
The President, G. R. S. MEAD, Esq. 
Admission to Non-Members, 2s. 6d. 
Tickets can be had at the door. 


FINCHLEY UNITARIAN CHURCH, | 
GRANVILLE ROAD, NORTH FINCHLEY. 


ADVENT SERMONS. 
THURSDAY, DEC. 3. 
JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 
FRIDAY, DEC. 11. 
Rev. TUDOR JONES. 
_ THURSDAY, DEC. 17. - 
Rev. HENRY GOW, M.A. 


Services commence at 8 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Pauate and Euston Square.) 


Rev. 


: PLONE: at 11.15. 
November. 
29. Rey. E. D. Prizsttey Evans (of Bury). 
December. 


6. Rev. Rupotr Davis, B.A. (of Glou- | 


cester). : 
Rev. W. Hamitton Drummonp, B.A. 

(Minister of the Provincial Assembly.) 

20. Rev. J. Cyrin Firower, M.A., of Sale. 

The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 
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NEW SERIES OF 


MODERN HANDBOOKS 
OF RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2S. each net. 


Books illustrative of the Principles and Faith of 
those who find the seat of Authority in Religion 
not in the Church or Creed, but in the Mind and 
Conscience and Experience of Mankind. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Religion as affected by Modern 
Science and Philosophy. 

By STANLEY A, MELLOR, B:A., Ph.D. 
The New Testament in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge. 

By HERBERT McLACHLAN, M.A., B.D. 
Religion in Social and National Life. 
By H. D. ROBERTS (Liverpool). 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5, ESSEX ST., STRAND 
Or through any Bookseller. 


NOW READY. 


| 


| 


| paration for “London Inter. 


Srhouls. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, London, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian. TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond.  Pre- 
Arts and Matricu- 


lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 


| Cricket, 


Board (Music), Healthy 


and Swimming. ' 


situation, Hockey, 
Special terms for 


| daughters of Unitarian ministers. — Apply to 
| the HEAD MISTRESS. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


| Principal : J. H. N. eee ea (Oxon). 


Gathered Fragments A thorough continuous education, building 


FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY DRAMATIC, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


By 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 
Post free from the Author, 59, Trinity Road, Bootle. 


For BELGIAN RELIEF. 


Works by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


Sermons of Sympathy - ~ Is. 6d. 

Pilgrim Songs - mis ee ES, Odd. 

Bible for Beginners = - - 1s, Od. 
First Principles of Religion 

and Morality > mie Dss'Od. 

6d. 


John Bright Gs Study) i 


Post free from Frank Hopps, Kirby 
Fields, Leicester. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIKS trained as Children’s Nurses, 

4 Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

| in. residence. —For particulars apply to Hon. 
Sxnc., LiveRPoon LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont. Street, 


Liverpool. 


up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
| encouraged. 


“The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed...... I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 


“‘T regard Letchworth School as being a 
perfect model of what a School should be for 
boys from 6 years upwards.” — Lieut, - Col. 


| Stephenson, Cannpore, India, 


Fees. —25 to 30 guineas a term. 


HANTRY -MOUNT eee Oe 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: MisS ESTHER CASE, M.A, 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HIcks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


TAN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montaomery, M.A.Oxon, Head Master. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE, 


The Universal Pentecost. 
Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
Immortal Life. THropoRE Parker. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 
Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


eet ttece— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


Seen totee— 


SUNDAY, November 29. 
LONDON. ya 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15, Rev. Bertram 
Lister, M.A.; 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foar. 

AXolian Hall, New Bond Street, 11,,Rev. Joun 
HUNTER, D.D. } 

Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. CALEY. 

Blackfriars Missionand Stamford Street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Piggott. 

Brixton, 
Road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAURICE ELLIOTT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley Road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. Morirz WEsTON, D.D., 

Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON ; 7, Rey. A. S. 
HORN. 

Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. BAstn MARTIN, 

Finchley Road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST.D: T'ySsEN, D.C.L, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mr. H. Surra; 
6 30, Mr. F. G, BArketrr-AyREs. ; 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11,15.—7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15 and 

6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Tlighgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 


Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 


‘ 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TUDOR JONEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and’7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex Road, 
MUNFORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W.: CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High Road, 6.30, Mr. J. W. 
PETERKEN. ; 

Mansford Street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. j 


ll and 7, Rev. F. 


Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, | 


Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 


South Norwood League House, 141, Portland 
Road, 7, Mr, A. J. HEALE. 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. | 


LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN; 6.30, Mr. J. BEaG. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. E. D. PrreEsSTLEY EVANS. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech Road, 
Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EDGAR DAPLYN, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple: Hall, 7,-Mr. Wm. 
Ler, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
R. P. Faruey, B.A. 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Plumstead 
Common, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA EVANS. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol 
Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad 
Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. J. Rossinaron, 
M.A., B.D. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. F. Hau. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
BODELL SMITH. 

BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West ~-Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V, D. Davis, B.A. 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. - 


Unitarian Christian Church, Effra |. 


Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 
Club Rooms, Downing Street, 11.30, Rev. 
E. I. Frrpr. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HircHcock. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

CLIFTON, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BEcKH. 

( DEAN Row, 10.45 and 

\Sryat, 6.30, Rev BE. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian Street, near Market Square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 
E. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. — 

EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. V. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, 
Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN, 

HASTINGS, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. EpGar LOCKETT. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 


Hui, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 |, 


and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 


LEEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 


| LEICESTER; The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 


Mr. Harotyp W. STEPHENSON, B.A. 
LEWES, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL, 
LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. PARRY. 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free, Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. MELLor, B.A., Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11, Rev. 
R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 


| MaipsTon®, Unitarian Church, Earl Street, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 


MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 


MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 


W. WHITAKER, B.A. 


| MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and @.30, Rev. J. Cyruam |. 


FLOWER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEAty, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near I'ree Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALn, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuppLE. 

Ox¥FoRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. 

PorTSsMOUTH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PoRTSMOUTH, St. Thomas Street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45, 

_ WEALE; 6.30, Rev. Jos—epH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey, 
C. J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpMoutTH, Old Meeting, High Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. BOWEN EvANs, M.A. 

SouTHPoRT, Portland Street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 

SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConNnor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11.15 
and 6.30, 


West KirBy, Meeting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roper, B.A. 


Rev. H. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield Street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. F. SINCLAIRE, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rev. H. E. B. 
SprieHtT, M.A. 


| same week. 


DEATHS. 


MontrcoMERY.—On the 25th inst., at 3, Abbot’s> _ 
Villas, Chester, Mary Katharine Montgomery, — 


only daughter of the late Rev. J. K. Mont- 
gomery, of Chester. Service at Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel on Saturday morning, 28th 
inst., prior to interment at Chester Cemetery. 


Tuomrson.—On November 20, Marian Thompson, 
late of Llanishen, Cardiff, aged 69 years. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday and 
permanent engagements desired by several 
young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, gover- 
nesses, &c.—Apply, SxcreTary, la, Belsize 
Parade, N.W. 


ANTED, BOOK-KEEPING, TYPE- 
WRITING, or CLERICAL. WORK, 
temporary or otherwise. Experienced. Excellent 
references.—Miss KmNNEDy, 20, County Grove, 
Camberwell, 8. E. 


ANTED, useful COMPANION, 


Musical, to assist elderly Lady in good 
comfortable home; one servant. Nominal or 
small salary at present. Unitarian and Homeo- 
path desired.—Write ‘‘ THoroucH,”. c/o News 
Office, Malvern. : 


Che Inquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d, 
PER QUARTER we 2 Sahel) Diet) 
Per HALF-YEAR ... Gus RL ine! 
- PER YEAR ... Sis ROMO 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged tf credit is taken. 


Cheques, §c¢., for Subscriptions, 5c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Exsex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“« Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 


Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
WiC 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£ os. d. 
PER PAGE Cee 
HALF PAGE... Rae en Reet oP ROO 
PER COLUMN ep oes 2 0-0 
IncH IN COLUMN ... es Seen ono, 
FrRoNT PAGE—INCH IN COLUMN 0:14 6 


PREPAID RATES. 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word, Minimum charge, Is. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. Fach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Three insertions for 
the price of two. 


All communications and payments in re- 


spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear the 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THERE has been a good deal of outcry 
in the Press against the proposal of the 
Government to secure powers “to pre- 
vent the spread of reports likely to 
cause disaffection or alarm.” In the 
House of Commons, on Monday, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Bonar Law, and other 
members took up the cudgels against 
the clause, pointing out that it might be 
a serious menace to the right of public 
criticism, and that the powers claimed 
by the Government were altogether too 
wide. Mr. Bonar Law maintained that 
‘it is the right, not only of every mem- 
ber of this House, but of every newspaper 
in this country and of every speaker on 
every platform, if he honestly believes 
that a member of the Government is in- 
competent or is not properly doing his 
work, to try to get rid of that member, 
even though his trying to do so does 
create a want of AUR, in the Govern- 
ment. re 

* * * 

THE principle is perfectly sound, and 
the Opposition has done a useful public 
_ service in championing the sacred cause 
of freedom of speech and the freedom of 
the Press. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Government intended any 
such sinister meaning to be read into 
the clause, or were likely to use it in the 
way suggested, but they were wise to 
accept the amendment of Lord Robert 


Cecil on Wednesday evening. The clause 


now reads as follows :— 
To prevent the spread of false 
- reports or reports likely to cause dis- 
affection to His Majesty or to interfere 
with the success of His Majesty’s 
Forces by land or sea or to prejudice 
His Majesty’s relations with foreign 
powers. 
In these words there is ample security 
against the betrayal of military secrets 
or the spread of dangerous disaffection, 
while the rights of domestic criticism, 
which are vital both to Parliament and 


the Press, are fully maintained. 
* * * 


SoME important concessions to the 
taxpayer have been made this week ; 
but it is not a little disquieting to find a 
powerful section in. the House of Com- 
mons more interested in beer than in 
income-tax. There is absolutely no 
ground for believing that Mr. Lloyd 
George has been trying to get in a piece 
of Temperance legislation by a side- 
wind. He has been guided entirely by 
the needs of revenue and the ease of 
collection. This was conceded in a 
handsome manner by Mr. Austin Cham- 
berlain on Tuesday, but he pleaded that 
the burden is heavier than the trade can 
fairly be asked to bear. His position 
seems to us confused, for he argued 
almost in the same breath that it would 
be difficult to impose the additional half- 
penny on the half-pint upon the con- 
sumer, and that the effect of raising the 
price would be undoubtedly to give a 
great shock to consumption. The last 
statement leaves us quite unmoved. We 
hope that Mr. Chamberlain is right when 
he says that, while there would be a 
tendency towards recovery in succeed- 


| the additional duty was put on. 


ing years, the consumption would not 
get back to the point where it was before 
If this 
should happen in any marked degree, 
we shall have done something to scotch 
a national vice as the result of the War, 
and the successors of Mr. Lloyd George 
will have to find new and better sources 


of revenue. 
* * * 


In the course of the same debate Mr. 
Henderson, on behalf of the Labour 
Party, took the bold line of suggesting 
an income tax for the wage-earner. He 
had come to the conclusion, he said, 
that the only fair way to treat the work- 
ing-classes was by a graduated wage 
tax. In his reply Mr. Lloyd George 
rejected the proposal, not because he 
was out of sympathy with it, but because 
it was impossible to impose a direct tax 
on wages without setting up a gigantic 
machinery, and that could not be done 
between now and March 31. We have 
long held that: it is a good thing for 
every citizen to pay a part of his dues 
to the State in the form of direct taxa- 
tion. There: are, moreover, many cases 
of real hardship. Income paid quarterly 
and the profits on a shop are taxed, while 
the skilled artisan with precisely the 
same income is allowed to go free. We 
have no wish to increase the burdens of 
poverty, but we are in favour of treating 
all citizens as partners in the privileges 
and duties of the State. It is very 
significant that a serious proposal of this 
kind should be made, not by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the look-out 
for new sources of revenue, but by a 
representative of the wage-earners them- 
selves. 
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A Goop many sinister rumours have | 
been flying about in regard to War | 
contracts, and rings of manufacturers | 
who deal in war material, organized to 
secure abnormal profits from the Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, this is a form of 
unpatriotic greed which threatens us, 
whenever the need of the country be- 
comes acute; and Government depart- 
ments are supposed to be fair and easy 
game. All we can say on the matter is 
that a good case for sifting and probing | 
has been made out, and it rests with the 
Government to convince the public that 
they are taking adequate steps to cope 
with the danger. There is, we think, a 
growing feeling that they would do well 
to call in more trained business faculty 
in the great spending departments, and no 
doubt it could be had for the asking. 


* * * 


FURTHER official reports of the German 
atrocities in Belgium have been issued 
this week. There is no need for us to 
repeat the terrible details of murder and 
arson here. But we ought to read them 
and feel their horror burning in our 
hearts. They cannot be dismissed with 
the remark that these are the terrible 
things which always happen in War, 
and we are all jointly responsible for 
them, for that simply is not true. Nor 
can we acquiesce in the policy of silence, 
because here and there some detail may be 
incorrect, and to mention them in strong 
terms of condemnation may make it 
more difficult to repair our broken 
friendship with Germany when the War 
is over. Friendship cannot be restored 
by a sentimental evasion of reality. 
Political differences may be healed and 
forgotten, but the evil spirit of fierce 
cruelty and lust, which has made the 
German treatment of Belgium the most 
odious crime of modern -history, must 
be driven out before there can be any 
mutual cordiality. For.a Germany still 
proud of its shamefulness we could not 
pretend to have the liking and the trust, 
which friendship implies. In a Germany 
bitterly repentant and, through repent- 
ance, restored to its better mind, we hope 
still to find much to love and admire. 

* 


* * 


Frevine this as we do very deeply, 
and knowing that we cannot keep the 
integrity of our own conscience on any 
other terms, we associate ourselves 
entirely with the noble plea of M. Romain 
Rolland, that there must be no policy of 
retaliation. 

When the War is over! [So he 
writes in his appeal to the Young Men 
of All Nations, which appeared re- 
cently in the Journal de Genéve.| The 
evil is done now, the torrent let loose, 


and we cannot force it back into its 
channel unaided. Moreover, crimes 


have been committed against right, 


attacks on the liberties of peoples and 
on the sacred treasuries of thought, 
which must and will be expiated. 
Europe cannot pass over unheeded 
the violence done to the noble Belgian 
people, the devastation of Malines and 
Louvain, sacked by modern Tillys. 
But in the name of heaven let not 
these crimes be expiated by similar 
crimes. Let not the hideous words 
“vengeance” and ‘“ retailation”’ be 
heard; for a great nation does not 
revenge itself, it re-establishes justice. 
But let those in whose hands lies the 


execution of justice show themselves | 


worthy of her to the end. It is our 


duty to keep this before them; nor | 


will we be passive and wait for the 
fury of this conflict to spend itself. 


Such conduct would be unworthy of | 


us who have such a task before us. 
Our first duty, then, all over the 
world, is to insist on the formation of 


a moral High Court, a tribunal of | 
consciences, to watch and pass im- 


partial judgment on any violations of 
the laws of nations. 


ents themselves 


old and the new world must take the 
initiative. 


* ES * 


THE campaign against people with 
German names, which has been running 
a brisk course in some of the newspapers, 
is silly and mischievous. It is, indeed, 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
writers who are responsible for it are 
aware that they are trifling with truth- 
fulness for the sake of a cheap popular 
sensation. In a message sent from 
Washington last Sunday the Correspon- 
dent of The Times holds up Mr. Jacob H. 


Schiff to English dislike as a new agent | 


in the German Press campaign. Mr. 


Schiff, if we may judge from the passages 


quoted by The Times, has expressed him- 
self in terms of moderation in favour of 
trying to bring the war to an early con- 
clusion. He urges that the American 
newspapers should begin to stimulate 
public opinion in favour of rational 
adjustment of the points at issue, and 
that the interests of the neutral nations, 
who are being terribly harmed by the 
War, should be given some consideration. 
He does not want, he says, to see either 
England or Germany crushed. All this 
idealistic doctrine The Times correspon- 
dent treats as clever German propa- 
ganda. 
ing comment: “The peace campaign 
already launched by enterprising journal- 
ists, amiable pacifists, financiers worried 
by heavy German commitments, and by 
German propagandists will sooner or 
later. gain inconvenient strength.” 


8 *% 8 


Txuis attempt to label Mr. 
Schiff, who is a highly respected American 
citizen, as an insidious agent of the 


|German Government, has inspired the 


He proceeds to make the follow- | 


And since com- | 
mittees of inquiry formed by belliger-— 
would be always 
suspect, the neutral countries of the 


i 


| 


Jaceb | 


‘of his audience. 


following letter from Mr. Israel Zang- 
will :— 

The interview with Mr. Jacob Schiff 
reported by your Washington Corre 
spondent—the proposal for a per- 
manent peace that shall end not only 
this war, but war—comes as the one 
gleam of light in the world’s darkness. 
But why almost extinguish it under 
the head of ‘ German Press Campaign *? 
And why does he speak of Mr. Schiff’s 
‘‘ brief for Germany”? As one asso- 
ciated for many years in philanthropic 
work with this noblest of millionaires, 


I should like to testify that, despite — 


his early associations with Germany, 
he is one of the most patriotic Ame- 
ricans I have ever known. Descended 
from a long line of Jewish Rabbis and 
scholars—one of his ancestors was Chief 
Rabbi of the Great Synagogue, London, 


_ 


¥ 
. 


in the eighteenth century—Mr. Jacob . 


Schiff might himself have sat to 
Lessing for the portrait of ‘ Nathan 
der Weise,’ and in proposing a con- 
ference to end Prussian militarism— 
and every other—he speaks not as the 
mouthpiece of Berlin, but with the 
voice of Jerusalem. 

* * 


OnE of the indirect benefits of the War 


* 


is our discovery, so late and tardy, but 
| now so enthusiastic, of M. Emil Verhaeren, 


the Belgian poet. He ought not to be 


| unknown to our readers, for discriminat- 


ing criticism of his genius has appeared in 
our columns. But added to the English 
prejudice against poetry in the French 
tongue there has been the difficulty of 
access to his work, for many of his poems 
could only be obtained in rare and 


‘expensive editions. Now, owing to the 


enterprize of the Mercure de France, 
this is no longer the case. M. Verhaeren 
has been to Manchester, and lectured 
before the University on ‘ L’Esprit 
Belge.’ 
the impression which he made upon one 
We take it from The 
Manchester Guardian. :— 


The greatness of Verhaeren did not 
take one by assault, but it grew upon 
one with rapid strides. One felt that 
that conquest and occupation would 
never retreat. As the grey, heavy 
head bent deeper and deeper over the 
manuscript, and the long tormented 
fingers shot in and out from the per- 
fectly still hand, the impression was 
being made. We were coming under 
the undeniable imperious mastery of 
character, and even at the end, when 
we were all conquered, one still felt 
that Verhaeren was greater than any- 
thing he has done. So many men are 
just the opposite, and generally when 
one has loved and admired a book it 
is best not to know the man who wrote 
it. But Emil Verhaeren is not like 
that. He will wear better than his 
books. He had read his lecture seated. 
He stood up and recited us his poems 
with gestures like flame, and yet one 
still remained more impressed with the 
force which he reserved. than with 
that which he spent—this quiet grey- 
haired man in the rich and mellow 
autumn of his days. 


Here is a vivid description of _ 
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THE HEROIC APPEAL. 


= |-- | 


Ar a recent meeting in Manchester 


Lord Hugh Cecil showed a sound insight | 


into human nature when he appealed 
to young men to enlist because danger 
calls. 

He did not blink the fact, he said, 
that great sacrifice was needed. 
Rather he emphasized the hardship 
and the danger, because he wanted 
them to feel that they must not 
leave those who were in the trenches 
to bear the dangers without ‘help. 
He was persuaded that if they could 
really bring home to the minds of 
all the available men a realization of 
the immense gravity of the occasion 
the problem of recruiting would be 
solved. Let every one be worthy of 
having lived in a day of such terrible 
crisis. Let all who were able do 
the right and self-sacrificing thing, 
and so prove themselves worthy to call 
themselves the children of the country 
of the free. 

There is here no pandering to the easy 
excuses which often lead to the refusal 
of a difficult duty, and there is no attempt 
to hypnotize men into running risks 
which they would not accept with their 
eyes open and their senses about them. 
It is a straight challenge to. heroism, 
spoken in the quiet confidence that 
what is noblest in human nature will 
respond. It requires both courage and 
faith to use this simple language. The 
man of smaller mind shrinks from 
such plain dealing with the lives of his 
fellows. They must be attracted, he 
thinks, by the,glory rather than the 
danger of war. If the glittering prize of 
victory is dangled before their eyes, and 
the whole scheme of pensions and allow- 
ances is arranged satisfactorily before- 
hand, then perhaps it will seem worth 
their while to come in. But if a man is 
comfortable and prosperous, and the 
country appears to be getting on pretty 
well without him, it seems a vain and 
foolish thing to tell him to accept terrible 
risks and to speak of the soldier’s choice 
as an exalted privilege. We get, accord- 
ingly, a school of prudence and a school 
of faith, using very different methods 
in the pursuit of the same practical end. 
If the problem is to get as many efficient 


the bargain and the security of a contract 
with the State ? or shall we bid men face 
sacrifice and danger without flinching 
because it is a noble thing to do ? 

When we put the matter in this blunt 
way there can be little doubt about our 
It is not that pay and pensions 
It is quite right 


answer. 
are not important. 
that they should occupy a good deal of 
our attention, We cannot accept the 
sacrifice upon which our national exist- 
ence depends on easy terms for ourselves. 
But ten men will spring forward eagerly 
to join the fighting line because their 
hearts have been stirred for one who 
will consent to go after he has settled his 
bargain with the State. 
rejects the lore of nicely calculated 
less or more’ ; and the spark of heavenly 


‘“ High heaven 


fire which is in every one of us is equally 
self- 
It is the danger which is 


impatient of limited terms of 
surrender. 
really dangerous, the duty which is really 
hard, the sacrifice which is really costly, 
which calls out all our reserves of faith 
and love and endurance. If we love our 
country as much as we profess to do, and 
believe with deep and solemn conviction 
that it is the most precious things of life, 
its justice, its liberty, and its joy, which 
are at stake, we shall never shrink from 
making a direct appeal to an illimitable 
capacity for sacrifice in the young man- 
hood of the nation. 

to it with exultation. 
spiritual method, as those who are skilled 
in reading the hearts of men are well 


They will respond 
It is only by this 


aware, that we can obtain splendid 
results, the shining heroism and the 
unswerving faithfulness, which are the 
moral conditions of victory. 

The simpler and less sophisticated 
men are in their ways of dealing with 
life and its duties, the more readily they 
will respond to.the heroic appeal. For 
“many of us it is blunted by the anxiety 
for the future and the love of ease which 
are the fruit of our education, or by the 
| social pledges and entanglements from 


he teaa . 
which we cannot cut ourselves loose. 


A large sum of money seems a. better 
‘thing to leave to our children than a 
noble example or a deathless name. 
For a drawing-room view of existence 
‘the reckless audacities of heroism are 
out of place. But all the time we are 


‘in secret revolt against motives and 


soldiers as possible, had we better lay | ambitions which never demand of us our 


stress chiefly upon the business side of 


best. It is not the easy thing which 


‘ourselves in its cause ? 


really attracts us. There are capacities 
of loyalty and sacrifice in our nature 
which begin to glow with expectation 
when the trumpet calls to the battle. 
No man can be bribed or cajoled into 


facing danger with a stout heart. To 


conceal the risks is to court defeat. In. 


the service of goodness a bold policy 
always pays: Tell men that they are 
only wanted for a small occasion and a 
safe post, and they will probably refuse 
to go at all. Warn them that they may 
have to lay down their lives for their 
friends, and the duty which must be 
done at such tremendous cost seems 
infinitely worth while. 

Many people are looking anxiously 
for a revival of vital religion as a result 
of the strange and terrifying discipline 
of war. Life will be stripped bare of its 
illusions and left alone with God. And 
then love and pity and immortal trust 
may come flooding back into the soul, 
and with them the feeling which we 
had so nearly lost, that Christianity 
itself is an heroic thing, and its difficulty 
part of its attraction. For who will be 
bold enough to plead that for most of us 
there has been much of the heroism 
of love or the mystery of greatness in 
our Christian faith ?: We have been 
very busy explaining it. We have 
reduced it to its simplest terms. We 
have tried to persuade men that it is 
a very easy thing to be a Christian, if 
only they will allow us to instruct and to 
guide them. But somehow the charm 
has not worked. In making it simple 
we have often only succeeded in making 
it ordinary, and an ordinary religion has 
little about it that the soul should 
desire it. We have shrunk from recog- 
nizing that truth, and our neglect of it 
has led us to the brink of spiritual disaster. 
For suppose it were possible for us to take 
this living thing which we call Chris- 
tianity, and to clip its wings so that it 
should never range beyond our own 
fenced enclosures; suppose we could 
makeit abdicate thehigh tasks of thought, 
and compel it to provide a smooth path 
for our feet, and bid it cease to challenge 
the conscience with quixotic duties and 
impossible demands ; who can say that 
it would not still survive as an impressive 
memory, even as the name of our country 
may linger in our hearts long after we 
have grown too degenerate to sacrifice 
But it would 
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cease to create saints and martyrs, and 
to make us into good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing but the heroic appeal 
and the vision of illimitable love and 


sacrifice can do that, whether the battle —equal as moral and responsible beings 


be in Flanders or with the enemy en-| 


trenched in our own hearts. 


Good Thoughts for 
Ghil Gimes. 


SS 


A JUST CONFIDENCE. 


ArrEr a long silence occasioned by 
the war I have lately had one or two 
notes from Ruskin—the last came in the 
same mail with your letter, and was in 
very striking contrast’ to it. 
very sadly, and his letters bring sadness 
to me especially as indications of his 
failure to understand and sympathize 
with the ideal side of America. ‘‘ The 
war,’ he says, ‘“‘ has put a gulph between 
all Americans and me, so that I do not 
care to hear what they think or tell them 
what I think on any matter.” It is vain 
to try to bring him to comprehend that 
in spite of all that is wrong and base in 
our present conditions, in spite of all the 
evil passions which war has worked, in 
spite of all the selfishness and conceited 
over-confidence generated by our mar- 
vellous material prosperity—there is in 
our national life a counterbalance of 
devotion to principle, of readiness to 
sacrifice whatever is required for the 
maintenance of liberty and human rights, 
and a real advance towards the fulfilment 
of the best hopes of man for men. He 
fancies that our happiness is a delusion, 
our efforts vanity, and our confidence 
folly. I believe that we have really 
made an advance in civilization, that 
the principles on which our political and 
social order rest are in harmony with 
the moral laws of the universe, that we 
have set up an ideal which may never be 
perfectly attained, but which is of such 
a nature that the mere effort to attain it 
makes progress in virtue and in genuine 
happiness certain. The character, and 
principles of Mr. Lincoln were essentially 
typical of the character and principles of 


He writes 


the people. The proposition that all 
men are created equal—equal that is in 
certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness 


—has sunk deep into the very hearts of 
this people, and is moulding them in 
accordance with the conclusions that 
proceed from it. It is the inspiration 
and the explanation of our progress and 
our content. 


To embody it continually 
more and more completely in our institu- 
tions of government and of society is the 
conscious or unconscious desire and 
effort of all good men among us. It is 
as Mr. Lincoln admirably said: “A 
standard maxim for free society, which 
siould be familiar to all and revered by 
all ; 
laboured for, and even though never 


constantly looked to, constantly 


perfectly attained, constantly approxi- 
mated, and thereby constantly spreading 
and deepening its influence, and aug- 
menting the happiness and value of life 
to all people of all colours everywhere.” 
The war has given us a right, such as we 
had not before, to trust in the fidelity 
of the people to the principles of justice, 
liberty, and fair play. And it is because 
of this just confidence that one need not 
be disheartened when, as now, there are 
signs of moral slackness and decline. 
After the exertions and excitements of 
the last four years one need not be sur- 
prised at a reaction of feeling; and if 


the high standard of effort is somewhat 
lowered. The millennium will not come 
in our time; and peace will not bring 
rest to those who fight for ‘“‘ the cause ”’ 
and not for victory—From a _ letter 
written by Charles Eliot Norton to Miss 
Gaskell, Oct. 2; 1865. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


It is not yours, O mother, to complain, 


Not, mother, yours to weep, 


Though nevermore your son again 


Shall to your bosom creep, 
Though nevermore again you watch | 
your baby sleep. 


Though in the greener paths of earth, 
Mother and child, no more 

We wander ; and no more the birth 

Of me whom once you bore, 

Seems still the brave reward that once it 


seemed of yore. 


are a light unto us. 


| Spirit. 


_ eventide. 


Though as all passes, day and night, 

The seasons and the years, 

From you, O mother, this delight, 

This also disappears— 

Some profit yet survives of all your — 
pangs and tears. 


The child, the seed, the grain of corn, 

The acorn on the hill, 

Each for some separate end is born 

In season fit, and still 

Each must in strength arise to work the ‘i 
almighty will. } 


So from the hearth the children flee, 

By that almighty hand 

Austerely led ; so one by sea 

Goes forth, and one by land ; 

Nor aught of all man’s sons escapes from 
that command. 


So from the sally each obeys 
The unseen almighty nod ; 


So till the ending all their ways 
Blind-folded loth have trod : “Vi 
Nor knew their task at all, but were the 

tools of God. 


And as the fervent smith of yore 

Beat out the glowing blade, 

Nor wielded in the front of war 

The weapons that he made, 

But in the tower at home still plied his 
ringing trade. 


So like the sword the son shall roam 
On nobler missions sent ; 
And as the smith remained at home 
In peaceful turret pent, 
So sits the while at home the mother well 
content. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


_ DAY-BREAK OFFICE OF THE EASTERN 


CHURCH. 

peer the night our spirit awaketh 

unto thee, O God, for thy-precepts 
Teach us, O God, 
thy righteousness, thy commandments, 
and thy judgments. Enlighten the eyes 
of our mind, that we sleep not in sins 
unto death. Drive away all darkness 
from our hearts. Vouchsafe us the Sun 
of Righteousness. Guard our life from 
all reproach by the seal of thy Holy 
Guide our steps into the way o 


peace. Grant us to behold the dawn 


/and the day with joyfulness, that we 


may send-up our prayers to thee at 
Amen. 


Tee a 
con Pn ¢ ses 
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THE DOGMATISM OF 
MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


Mr. Brernarp SHAW has written a 
most mischievous attack upon England. 
His statements are not true, they are 
not reasoned, and they are not con- 
sistent. The mischief consists, as always 
with him, in witty dogmatism. Even 
dull dogmatism without argument has 
an effect on many minds, but witty 
dogmatism is the most dangerous of all. 
It makes men feel superior and clever in 
agreeing with its unproved assertions. 
It appeals to those who enjoy thinking 
most other people fools or knaves: it is 
prurient and debasing in the sense that 
it evokes the mean quality of scorn. 
Great popular emotions and convictions 
are treated as hypocritical. Mr. Shaw 
poses with impertinent audacity as a 
serious, true man among a nation of 
hypocrites. 

The most amazing thing is that he 
would have us regard him as a hero for 
so doing, and that even some of his 
critics call him brave. There is no 
courage in cynicism. A man who loves 
gibing and sneering, and who is a master 
of gibes and sneers, is not brave for 
indulging himself in his favourite pas- 
time. If Mr. Shaw were in Germany, 
and were to write of German convictions 
as he has written of English convictions, 
he would certainly be put in prison, 
and would probably be shot. There 
might be an-element of low courage 
even in sneering under such circum- 
stances. But in the England which he 
condemns he is perfectly safe, as he 
knows. He can give expression to his 


' spleen, he can abuse us to his heart’s 


content. At a time when our young 
men are facing death every day by sea 


-and land, and when those who love 


them are trying to keep a brave heart 
under agonizing anxieties, we ought to 
know better what true courage means. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s dogmatism is the 
cowardly attack of a restless egotist 
who has nothing to fear from his attack. 
He cannot bear to be forgotten even in 
a time of great national danger and 
emotion. He must be talked about at 


-any cost, and his only method, since he 
-is incapable of sharing any great emotion, 


is abuse. It is a cheap bid for notoriety 
and for the applause of our enemies. 


Sir Edward Grey, according to him, 
is more of a militarist by his actions than 
the Kaiser. England is as responsible 
for this awful war as Germany. The 
suggestion that we were influenced by 
an honourable feeling of obligation to 
preserve the neutrality of Belgium is 
pure hypocrisy. It is difficult to treat 
these statements seriously, especially as 
presented in the peculiar manner of 
Mr. Shaw. If we were arguing with 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald or the Hon. 
Bertrand Russell we should be dealing 
with serious if mistaken opponents. In 
Mr. Shaw we are dealing with a man who 
gives the impression that he enjoys per- 
verting the truth. 


He condemns Sir Edward Grey for not 
telling Germany in the beginning that if 
war began between Russia and Germany, 
and France came in, we should certainly 
come in on their side. Sir Edward Grey 
on July 29th said to the German Ambas- 
sador: “If Germany becomes involved 
and then France, the issue might be so 
great that it would involve all European 
interests: I did not wish him to be 
misled by the friendly tone of our con- 
versation—which I hoped would con- 


‘tinue—into thinking that we should 


stand aside.” The suggestion that from 
the first Sir Edward Grey should have 
said to Germany we shall fight you if 
you fight Russia was absolutely im- 
possible for an English statesman to 
adopt. There was no contract binding 
us in all events to fight with Russia and 
France. Parliament and the nation 
could not have been justifiably com- 
mitted by Sir Edward Grey and the 
Cabinet to any such course. If they had 
dared to do such a thing, and war had 
followed, and the nation had been told 
they had been committed to it from the 
first, we should have felt an intense and 
justifiable indignation. The principles 
of English democratic government would 
have been outraged. 


Mr. Shaw refers to a conversation 
between Sir Edward Grey and the 
German Ambassador in which it is sug- 
gested that the German Ambassador 
offered England any terms she liked if 
only she would stand aside. ‘‘ Will you 
remain neutral if we promise not to 
invade Belgium and to respect the 
integrity of .France and her colonies ? ” 
The fact, of course, is that there was no 
offer at all. It was an attempt to make 


Sir Edward Grey bind the nation before- 


hand without making any offer in 
return. It was an attempt to limit 
freedom of action in changing circum- 
stances to which it was impossible for a 
democratic statesman to agree. 


Sir Edward Grey replied: “All I 
could say was that our attitude would be 
determined largely by public opinion 
here, and that the neutrality of Belgium 
would appeal very strongly to public 
opinion here.” Such language is a 
strange reason for the assertion that 
Sir Edward Grey is a greater militarist 
and autocrat than the Kaiser. 


Mr. Shaw goes on to assert that 
England wanted war just as much as 
Germany, and that our policy has. been 
just as aggressive and our literature just 
as provocative as hers. One of his 
proofs is a book called ‘ The Battle of 
Dorking,’ published in 1874, in which a 
German invasion was repelled. There 
was no suspicion of Germany in those 
days, and it was just on that account 
that the invading foe were called Ger- 
mans; but even if there had been, it is 
unconvincing to compare a book con- 
cerned with repelling an invasion with 
General Bernhardi’s incitement to World 
Power or Downfall. It was not until the 


beginning of the present century that 


the menace of German militarism began 
to be realized. The Entente, first with 
France and then with Russia, was a 
purely defensive measure caused by the 
knowledge that Germany threatened the 
peace of the world. 


_ Mr. Shaw seems to think that the 
feeling among many Englishmen that 
this war “‘ was bound to come ”’ was based 
on a love for fighting and a desire for 
Imperial expansion, The feeling that 
this war was bound to come, so far as 
it existed, was based on the knowledge 
of Prussian ambitions and preparations. 
Our statesmen have tried over and over 
again to make some arrangement as to 
a reduction of armaments. They were 
forced reluctantly to realize that Ger- 
many meant war and conquest, and that — 
she would take the first favourable 
opportunity for fighting ! 


It was only as a result of such know- 
ledge that our navy was increased, and 
even this knowledge on the part of some 
did not persuade the country to increase 
Hts army. 


The charge of hypocrisy with regard 
to Belgium is a commonplace in Germany. 
But the Germans have more respect for 
argument than Mr. Shaw. They say 
that France had invaded Belgium, or 
that she was preparing to invade Belgium, 
and that England had agreed to permit 
her to do so. We all know it is not 
true, but if it were true, as many Ger- 
mans believe, there would be a real 
reason for condemning the hypocrisy of 
England. Mr. Shaw does not trouble 
about argument. He merely asserts 
that England cared nothing about Belgian 
neutrality except so far as her own 
interest was concerned, and that she 
used the German invasion of Belgium 
as a fine-sounding excuse for fighting 
Germany. It is, of course, true that we 
have not always gone to war on behalf 
of treaties to which we were a party in 
defence of little nations. We did not 
do so in the case of Bosnia. In con- 
sidering whether to fight in defence of a 
treaty nations must consider the power 
they possess and the likelihood of 
making their will avail. It would be 
wild Quixotism if we were determined to 
fight always and anywhere, and against 
any powers, on behalf of any treaty to 
whieh, in common with many other 
nations, we have signed our names. 


Whether we were right or not in 
abstaining from declaring war on Austria 
and Germany on behalf of the inde- 
pendence of Bosnia, there is no proof in 
such refusal that we are hypocrites now 
because we defend the neutrality of 
Belgium. 


Any ‘oné who felt thé general emotion 
at the beginning of this war knows per- 
fectly well that it was the German inva- 
sion of Belgium which was the pre- 
dominant influence on a_ peace-loving 
people, persuading them against their 
inclination and their will that this war 
was a hateful duty. It was not an 
excuse for fighting. It was the main 
reason for it. 


To tell us that we are hypocrites 
because we determined to stand by our 
bond with Belgium, and to resist the 


| German invasion with all our strength, is 
'to say something which is ludicrously 


untrue. We know ourselves better than 
Mr. Shaw knows us. He has an eager 
eye for evil. He seeks for it as greedily 


‘as the miser seeks for gold. He is 
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always telling us we are deluded and 
ignorant of our own knavery. After all, 
the most deluded men are not those who 
seek for good and believe in good, but 
those who seek for evil and believe in 
evil. No doubt there is an element of 
self-delusion and sentimentality in many 
popular emotions and convictions, especi- 
ally as expressed in the newspaper. 
There is less of it than usual in our 
resolve to keep our word with Belgium, 
and in the national faith that we are 
fighting an aggressive military power on 
behalf of the peace and security of 
Europe. We need to watch ourselves 
very closely, to avoid exaggeration and 
vainglorious utterance. The tempta- 
tions of war are terrible, not only on the 
plane of the senses, but on the plane of 
the spirit. 


But we shall not conquer these tempta- 
tions by a cynical disbelief in the worth 
of our motives and ideals. We believe 
that we are fighting for justice and peace 
and the independence of little peoples. 
The more we love these ideals the 
better we shall fight, and the more ready 
we shall be to recognize good in our 
enemy and to be magnanimous and 
without bitterness in defeat or victory. 


H. Gow. 
——_>_—_——_- 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


DIVERTED CHARITY. 


SiR,—Some days ago a letter appeared 
in the press headed ‘ Diverted Charity.’ 
The writer referred to the diminution of 
income of one old-established charity 
since the beginning of the War. We are 
requested on behalf of a very large 
number of the principal Metropolitan 
charities to draw the attention of the 
public to the serious danger which 
menaces, not one or two, but practically 
all the old charitable societies and 
institutions, if their funds are allowed 
to suffer through the generous response 
made to the ever-increasing number of 
appeals in connection with the War. 


Many of these appeals are necessary to 
meet abnormal conditions for dealing 
with which the country had no special 
equipment, and the response to these 
cannot be too generous. Some, on the 
other hand, must undoubtedly lead to 
overlapping and waste of energy, and 
careful discrimination is called for on 
the part of the subscribing public. We 
particularly desire to urge that special 
needs call for special efforts, and not 
merely for the transfer of gifts from one 
channel to another. Contributions made 
to Emergency Funds at the expense of 
institutions which are permanent should 
be looked upon with the same suspicion 
as the large employer who dismisses his 
workmen while signing a substantial 
cheque for charity. 


/needed these 
needs them more than ever at the present 
|time, and will still need them when 


The following extract, taken from the 
report of a Society which for thirty years 
has done admirable work, describes the 
situation of many others besides itself :— 


'“....with succeeding weeks the strain 
/has increased, and our income has fallen 


to the extent of some hundreds of 
pounds.”’ 


It is possible that in the multiplication 
of new activities two facts connected with 
existing Societies are overlooked : first, 


‘the volume of special War Relief work 


which they have themselves undertaken ; 
second, the increased demands which, as 
a consequence of the War, are now being 
made upon their ordinary channels of 
assistance, 


We submit that the country has 
Societies in the past, 


‘crises ’’ are over, and the normal life 
of the nation is resumed. We ask that, 
in spite of the innumerable claims upon 
the generosity of the public at the present 
time, the last economy effected may be 
in subscriptions to charities established 
before the War began. 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) LicHFIELD 

Chairman of Council of 
Child Welfare (repre- 
senting 65 charities and 
societies), i 

F. Morris, 

Chairman of Administra- 
tive Committee, Cha- 
rity Organization So- 
ciety, 

R. Mertvitt BEACHCROFT, 
(Chairman), | 
FrRrepErick Hutu JACKSON, 

Social Welfare Associa- 

tion for London. 
November 19, 1914. 


THE EDUCATION OF REFUGEES 
AND ‘“ ALIEN ENEMIES.” 


Srr,—The presence of so many Belgian 
refugees and other foreigners—including 
‘alien enemies ’—in our midst is rais- 
ing questions about the education of 
their children: What are their duties ? 
what are their rights ? and what are the 
obligations of the National and Local 
Authorities towards them ? It is desir- 
able that as far as possible these children 
should not lose any of the years or even 
months of school-life, and a very general 
goodwill is being shown ; but difficulties 
have arisen, and many people are asking 
what are the exact legal rights and exact 
legal duties which the Education Acts 
establish? Of course, this is not the 
time to stand punctiliously on either 
“ rights’ or ‘“ duties,” but if we know 
what they are it is more easy to arrive at 
a friendly accommodation in dealing with 
exceptional circumstances. In reply to 
numerous requests we have drawn up a 
very brief summary of the actual law, 


which we believe to be strictly in accord | 


with the letter of the Education Acts and 
in harmony with their spirit. A copy is 
enclosed.—Yours, &c., 
A. J. MUNDELLA. 
National Education Association, 
Oaaxton House, Westnunster, S.W. 


[The important clauses in the Memo- 


_randum referred to by our correspondent 
are as follows :— e 


The Education Acts know no dis- 
tinction of race, creed, language, or 
nationality. Any child residing in any 
part of Great Britain for no matter how 
short a time is under a statutory obliga- 


tion to receive efficient elementary in- 


struction, at school or elsewhere ; every 
child has a right to attend any public 
elementary school for the purpose; and 
every Local Education Authority must 
provide sufficient school accommodation 
in all parts of their area. 


The “ parent ” (which means ‘ every 
person who is liable to maintain or has 
actual custody of any child’’) may with- 
hold the child from school on reasonable 
grounds: the reasonableness of which a 
magistrate will decide if the parent is 
prosecuted. And a school may refuse 
to admit any child on reasonable grounds : 
the reasonableness of which the Board of 
Education will decide if the parent 
appeals to them. 


The right of every child to school 
accommodation is a right to accommoda- 
tion without payment of fees or any 
other charge. Religious instruction, dif- 
fermg from school to school, is given in 
practically every public elementary school 
in the land, but any child attending such 
school must not be compelled to receive. 
the religious instruction if the parent 
or person responsible for the child 
objects. 


Any “parent” (as defined above), 
whether British or foreign, who finds any 
deficiency of school accommodation in 
his district, or meets with any refusal to 
admit a child to the public elementary 
school of his choice, or is asked for a fee 
or other charge, or is pressed to receive 
religious instruction against his will, may 
complain in writing to the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W. The law provides severe 
penalties for neglect by the parent on 
one side or by the Local Education 
Authority on the other.—Ed. of Inq.] 


THE DISMISSAL OF SERVANTS. 


Simr,—It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Newell should launch a gratuitous libel 
upon his fellow-men by saying that in 
his town ‘‘a special club has become 
necessary to look after servant girls 
sent adrift on the streets by parsimonious 
employers.” It is true that some families 
have suffered terribly from dislocation 
of business and finance ; we most of us 
know sad enough cases of the kind, It 
is terribly unfair to reproach them with 


parsimony and worse.—Yours, &c., 


S. EF. Durron. 
Laurel Bank, Headingley, 
Leeds, Nov. 24. 


{Perhaps our correspondent will allow 
us to remind him that circumstances 
alter cases. We fear that there have 
been cases of thoughtless dismissal of 
servants. There are, of course, other 
cases where the policy of dismissal has 
been adopted from sheer necessity with 


great reluctance.—Kd. of Inq.] 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


ey 


IN SocraL AND NATIONAL 
By H. D. Roberts. London : 
2s. net. 


RELIGION 
LIFE. 
at the Lindsey Press. 


Tuts is a very live book, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
the subject. It is the outcome of a 
genuine passion for social reform and of 
deep study and many-sided experience 
of the work. The cry of the distressed 
and downtrodden has haunted the 
author ‘‘like a remorse,’’ and with a 
prophet’s ardour he pleads their cause 
and points the way to their emancipation. 
He writes mainly from his knowledge of 
urban conditions of life and labour, and 
we are glad that he has incorporated in 
the volume his striking pamphlet on 
women’s work and wages which was 
published by the Liverpool Anti-Sweating 
this has proved a 
revealing document to many readers, 
and as embodied here will prove such to 
many more. He has done well to empha- 
size the fact that the establishment of a 
minimum wage is not only welcomed by 
the workers, but also proves “a source 
of real joy to those employers, who, 
uncomfortable about the rate of wages 
they are paying, are yet prevented by 
stress of competition from giving more.” 
Mr. Roberts, however, does not confine 
himself to the consideration of urban 
distress; he is hardly less concerned 
with the age-long hardships of the agri- 
cultural poor. He sketches with some 
detail the history of the land system 
which has dominated the countryside 
since the Reformation, and pours scorn 
on the Church’s attitude of acquiescence 
in the evils arising from it. But while 
he is almost fiercely resentful of the 
manner in which the Christian Church 
in practically all its branches has evaded 
its responsibilities as regards the miserable 
and soul-destroying conditions in which 
so many of the people both in town and 
country have been compelled to live, it is 
to religion he looks for the enthusiasm 
and idealism that are needed to bring 
about the better order of things. Of 
that enthusiasm and idealism his book 
is full, and so his readers will not only be 
impressed by his courageous exposure of 
the evils to be grappled with, but will be 
stimulated to earnest and hopeful effort 
for the removal of them. The book is 
itself a sign that the Churches of one 
communion at least have begun to take 
the social implications of their faith with, 
fitting seriousness. 


Tot New TESTAMENT AND MopDERN 
Knowtepce. By H. McLachlan, 
M.A., B.D. London: at the Lindsey 
Press. 2s. net. 


Mr. McLacuian proves himself a well- 
informed and interesting guide over the 
ground traversed in this volume. Even 


early days of his fame. 


be strictly truthful ; 


those who have been often that way 


_ before will find him worth listening to, 


and all the more so because he is fond 
of quoting as he goes along what dis- 
tinguished scholars have said on the 
various points that come under discus- 
sion. On the other hand, those to whom 
the ground is new—and it is them he 
specially invites to accompany him— 
will, at the end of the journey, have an 
excellent idea of what has been done, 
and is being done, towards an under- 


standing of the origin and nature of the | 


New Testament. They will know some- 
thing of the change which has been 


brought about in our views of New Testa- 


ment Greek through the study of papyri 
recovered in recent years from the 
rubbish heaps of long-buried Egyptian 
cities ; they will be made aware of the 
help that is now being derived from 
apocalyptic and apocryphal literature in 
tracing the origin of certain New Testa- 
ment conceptions ; they will realize the 
meaning of the controversy that is being 
waged as to the relative merits of the 
“ Neutral ” and ‘“‘ Western ” texts ; they 
will be able to appreciate the value of 
the various sources of our knowledge of 
the life of Christ ; and they will have 
learnt what measure of agreement has 


not been reached as to the authorship of | 


the Fourth Gospel. From the con- 
cluding chapter they will learn what has 


been the contribution of Unitarian | 


scholars to the better understanding of 
the Christian Scriptures—a contribution 
which has not always received the 
recognition it deserves. It must be evi- 
dent, therefore, that Mr. McLachlan has 
produced a very useful book, and we 
have pleasure in commending it to the 
attention of our readers. 


SS 
THe Unknown Gusst. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. London: Methuen & 


Co. 5s. net. 


MAETERLINCK has returned of late 
to the land of enchantment where he 
steeped his soul in mystery and snared 
frail dreams of haunting beauty in the 
He could not 
do otherwise, for it is of very truth his 
native country. but he now treads it 
with a cautious step and critical air 
which betray his surrender to the scien- 
tific method. The brooding eyes of 
Mélisande, the wistful voice of Selysette, 
the shuddering agony of Ygraine, hold 
him spellbound still; but now, duly 
classified, as it were, in the language of 
the occultist, they obtain a fresh ascend- 
ancy over the trained mind as phantasms 
burdened with unhappy memories, or 
mediums in trance through whom the 
subliminal consciousness transmits its 
commands to the normal brain. Some- 
thing has been lost, of course—every- 
thing, many will say for whom imagina- 
tion has no message when she tries to 
but out of this 
recasting of old ideas and obsessions in 
the mould of modern psychology and 
the study of the unknown some vital 
facts are emerging of great significance for 
the future of mankind. Perhaps the 
most startling and enthralling chapter in 
‘The Unknown Guest,’ which has so 


‘much to tell us about psychometry, 


telepathy, precognitions, haunted houses, - 
and other “ supernatural” matters, is 


that which gives a detailed account of 


a visit paid by the author to Elberfeld, 
where he made an exhaustive study of 
the now world-famed calculating horses. 
Quite apart from the deductions which 
Maeterlinck feels compelled to draw 
from his experiences in Herr Krall’s 


' stables, Muhamed and Zarif, the show- 


pupils of this equestrian college, are 
described with a sympathy and under- 
standing, as well as humour, which are 
quite infectious. We are made to realize 
with an odd feeling of kinship what 
depths of consciousness are veiled by 
the eloquent eyes of our friends in the 
animal world, who draw, it would seem, — 
upon the same inexhaustible reservoir of 
universal memory as ourselves. There 
is only one thing that we regret as we 
come to the last page of this extra- 
ordinarily interesting book—that in all 
the worlds of wonder which his eager 
mind is exploring, Maeterlinck can find 
no evidence of a supreme Spirit who is 
the source of the mysterious powers 
which he greets with such reverence. 
Religious hypotheses he carefully puts 
aside; he has emptied the heavens of 
deity ; and the chill that has fallen on 
his heart in consequence has left its 


| mark upon his writing. 


A COLLECTION of modern Belgian verse, 
entitled ‘ Belgian Poetry, including Ver- 
haeren,’ has been published by the 
Walter Scott Publishing Company at the 
popular price of ls. It is a representative 
collection, which will be read with 
special interest at the present time, and 
contains some of the best poetry of 
Verhaeren, Séverin, Mockel, Maeterlinck, 
Le Roy, Giraud, Gerardy, Elskamp, 
and other Belgian writers. 


Ir is often said that the ideals 
of Christian life are giving way under 
the chain of modern circumstances. 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, 
has written a book in which he shows how 
the situation, difficult though it is, may 
be met by the believer. The book will 
be entitled ‘The Christian Life in the 
Modern World,’ and will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan next Friday. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Duckworth & Co. :—Masters of 
3s. 6d. net per vol. Raphael: 

Botticelli: Julia Cartwright 
Holbein : 


MESSRS. 
Painting Series. 
Julia Cartwright. 
Go By Watts 3) Gal HK: 
Ford Maddox Hueffer. 

Mr. T. N. Fouris :—Beyond Good and Evil: 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 1s. net. 


Chesterton. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. :—Satires of Cir- 


cumstance: Thomas Hardy. 4s. 6d. net. 
SunpDAy SCHOOL ASSOCIATION :—Helpers and 
Hinderers: Lilian Hall. 1s. net. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN :—Drift and Mastery : 
Walter Lippmann, 5s. net. Treitschke and the 
Great War: Joseph McCabe, 2s. net. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM IN JAPAN. 


JAPAN is often spoken of as the Land 
of the Chrysanthemum, because this 
beautiful flower, with its very long name 
and its innumerable petals, is the national 
flower of that country. It appears on 
the Royal standard, it is used as a crest, 
it is embroidered on the neck and sleeves 
of the loose garment which everybody 
wears. Once, when the people were 
engaged in a terrible civil war, it served 
as a badge, and the War of the Chrysan- 
themums has now become as famous as 
our Wars of the Roses. When you see 
the Japanese flag you are at once re- 
minded of the sun ; but although the red 
rays on a white ground with which we are 
becoming quite familiar in these days may 
have had something to do originally with 
the Sun goddess, Ama-terasu, in whose 
honour rice cakes are still eaten at the 
New Year Festival, they are really meant 
to represent the sixteen-petalled chrysan- 
themum which, in 1859, became the 
accepted national emblem. 


It is quite fitting that this should be 
so, for the Japanese are passionate lovers 
of flowers, and of everything that is 
beautiful in nature. Some one has said 
that they can make the most wonderful 
little garden in a space no bigger than a 
soup plate, and, indeed, there is nothing 
they enjoy so much as laying out a minia- 
ture landscape on some tiny plot of ground. 
There will be winding paths through scraps 
of woodland, lakes and rivers, shrines and 
bridges, and everywhere a profusion of 
flowers—long trails of wisteria, glowing 
azaleas like living flame, great crimson 
peonies, and the bloom of the purple 
lotus, the sacred flower of Buddhism. 
When the cherry and plum trees are in 
blossom, then there is much rejoicing in 
Japan, and the people make holiday and 
go out in merry parties to laugh and sing 
and worship under the fragrant branches. 
In a quaint little story we are told that 
two very dignified Government. officials, 
Kinto Fujiwara, Great Adviser of State, 
and the Minister of Uji, were once disputing 
whether the cherry was not the best 
among the flowers of spring, as the 
chrysanthemum among those of autumn. 
Kinto said, ‘“‘ How can the cherry blossom 
be the best? You have forgotten the 
plum.” Their dispute came at length to 
be confined to the superiority of the cherry 
and plum, and of other flowers little 
notice was taken. At length Kinto, not 
wishing to offend the Minister, left off 
arguing, and gently said: ‘‘ Well, have 
it so; the cherry may be the prettier of 
the two ; but when once you have seen 
the red plum blossom in the snow at 
the dawn of a spring morning, you will 
no longer forget its beauty.” 


Among the legendary tales that have 
been woven round the chrysanthemum, 
perhaps none is prettier than the one 
which narrates how Kikuo, a faithful 
retainer, having escaped from a fierce 
enemy with his master, Tsugaru, and 


found safety in the mountains, spent | 


much of his time during their enforced 
exile in cultivating chrysanthemums to 
cheer Tsugaru, who was very fond of 


'them, After a time the latter died, and 


Kikuo planted a great border, thirty 
yards wide, of the lovely flowers—red, 
white, yellow, and bronze—round his 
tomb, which became the wonder of all 
who passed that way. One autumn 
night Kikuo, who was now over 80, 
became very ill, and as he lay in his 
weakness thinking of the sweet flowers 
dedicated to his master which were just 
now in their full glory, he saw the faces of 
a group of children, not like “‘ the children 
of this world,’’ who had gathered about 
him. Gently the little ones drew near, 
and began to tell him that they were the 
spirits of his chrysanthemums, and that 
they had come to say how much they 
appreciated his loving care of them, and 
how sorry they were about his illness. A 
wonderful knowledge had they of the 
workings of the gods, for they also told 
him that, in spite of all efforts to save 
him, he would die within thirty days. 
Kikuo took the news very quietly, 
expressing the hope that he might die in 
peace. But one thing troubled him—he 
did not like leaving his chrysanthemums 
behind. ‘‘ Ah!” said one of the flower- 
spirits, ‘‘ but we all love you for what you 
have done for us, and when you die we 
shall die too.” Kikuo died within the 
thirty days, and when the people came, 
as of old, to admire his wonderful 
chrysanthemums, they found that every 
one had vanished. Others were planted 
on his grave, but these all died as soon 
as they were put into the ground. How 
could they do otherwise when the win- 
some little souls that could alone give 
them life and beauty had gone into the 
spirit-world with Kikuo to keep him 
company ? 1G. A. 


[The story narrated above is taken 


from ‘ Myths and Legends of Japan,’ by | 


F. Hadland Davis.] 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 


NEWS. 


WOMEN AND THE WAR. 


MEETING OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SOCIETY. 


A WELL-ATTENDED MEETING of the 
Women’s Local Government Society was 
held last week at the house of Miss 
Leigh Browne, Hon. Secretary; Mrs. 
Theodore Williams, Chairman of Com- 
mittee, presiding. The idea of the 
League (said the Chairman) was that 
women as well as men should uphold the 
honour of their country with strength 
and dignity. Lady Bunting, who ad- 
dressed the meeting, emphasized the 
necessity laid upon them of helping 
those who are tempted. The terrible 
calamity of the War had drawn people 
in different circumstances closer to- 
gether, and it was to be hoped that this 
would be a permanent thing. ‘To lessen 


the separation between classes should be 
one of their objects. She had been told 
that in the neighbourhood where she 
lived there was an increase of drunken- 
ness among women. On going round 
to the public-houses near by, and looking 
in at different times in the day, she 
found 10 in one small public-house, 11 
in the next one, and 13 in the next—all 
in the same street. There was, Lady 
Bunting continued, a very serious in- 
crease in the numbers drinking in the 
poorer places, but she did not find this 
the case in the better class public-house. 
Many of the wives and mothers go in 
with no idea of committing themselves, 
but for fellowship and for news. In one 
instance a wife who began to drink 
because she was lonely and wanted 
sympathy led her husband—when he 
came home from the front, wounded— 
to drink also, and both became drunk- 
ards. Many young girls who are not 
among those who habitually tempt 
soldiers are foolish and ignorant, and 
easily excited at the present time; it 
was the duty of those who were stronger 
to hold out a hand to the weak. A good 
| deal could be done in factories and work- 
/rooms, and among young servants; but 
| they did not want the surveillance of the 
| police, and such an incursion must be 
| steadily resisted. The women must be 
|given some opportunity for social. life. 
Little centres could be opened, clubs 
|(an empty shop might serve) where tea 
| and coffee could be had for a small sum, 
and where some one could tell them 
‘something about the war with the aid 
of a map, and open their eyes to the 
/moral questions that lay at the root of 
this awful struggle. Everything should 
_ be done to cheer and interest and enter- 
tain them, and it would be found that 
some would like to know about first-aid 
to the injured or sick cooking. Those 
helping in this work must not talk about 
temperance; they must make friends, 
and through the clubs new members 
might be drawn into the League of 
Honour. 


A discussion followed in which many 
took part, and the following resolution 
was then moved by Miss Hessel, seconded, 
and carried: ‘This meeting heartily 
thanks Mr. Henderson, M.P., for oppos- 
ing in the House of Commons the pro- 
posed police surveillance of the wives 
and dependents of our soldiers and 
sailors—a surveillance intolerable in itself, 
and that could not fail to produce ulterior 
results of a mischievous character.”’ 


UNITARIANISM IN CANADA. 


Tue Unitarian Churches of Canada 
have taken an important step forward, 
with the object of deepening tHe sense of 
fellowship between their widely separated 
congregations and consolidating their 
work, by starting a monthly publication, 
The Canadian Unitarian Bulletin, as the 
organ of the Canadian Unitarian Associa- 
tion. “‘The national life of Canada,” 
says the October number of The Bulletin, 
“should be saner, more wholesome, and 
more progressive because of the infusion 


of the influence of liberal religion,’ The 


> 
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new journal aims at bringing Unitarians 
in Canada into closer touch with one 
another by publishing news of the 
churches of an informal kind, something 
in the nature of an intimate letter circu- 
lated among the branches of a large 
family (many of whom, it must be re- 
membered, have never met, and cannot 
expect ever to become personally ac- 
quainted). The churches have in many 
ways suffered as a result of the War, but 
the crisis is being met in a brave spirit, 
and, if we may judge from the stirring 
message reprinted from the Calendar of 
the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, the 
sense of national responsibility and of 
the great opportunities for more devoted 
service and triumphant faith, which has 
been quickened by the European war, 
is realized as fully as it is in England. 
It is a matter of some interest in this 
connection that the new Hymn Book of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
which, it is hoped, will appeal to Uni- 
tarians in Canada as well as the United 
States, frankly recognizes the common 
interests of these two countries. It is, 
so The Bulletin believes, the first hymn 
book to, include ‘God Save the King’ 
-and Judge Weir’s fine hymn, ‘ O Canada,’ 
as well as ‘My Country, ’tis of thee,’ 
and Huntingdon’s ‘ International Hymn. 
_ Although the book has only been on the 
market a few weeks, it has already been 
adopted by a considerable number of 
Churches in Canada and the United 
States. The Secretary of the Editorial 
Committee of this new Hymn and Tune 
Book is the Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. 


> 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


British Women’s League.—T he Executive 
Committee of the British Women’s League 
have lately received many encouraging and 
interesting reports of work which is being 
done by branches in different parts of the 
country in aid of the soldiers and sailors 
and the Belgian refugees. The Ansdell 
Branch recently sent a supply of “ com- 
forts”? to Essex Hall to be distributed by 
the Committee of the League. These 
articles have been sent by them to the 
- places known to be particularly in need. 

At West Kirby, acting on the suggestion of 
Mrs. Roper, the President of the local 

Branch, the members of the League, with 
the help of the congregation, have secured 

a house rent free, cleaned and furnished it, 

and have nine refugees comfortably housed. 
. The Ansdell secretary, in reporting this to 
the Executive Committee, says, ‘‘ In efforts 
such as these one feels the benefit of the 
League.” At Hackney the members have 
thrown open a room to girls who are 
registered at the Labour Exchange in the 
neighbourhood, and various ladies hold 
classes for their benefit. 


Midland Guilds’ Union.—A very successful 
United Guilds’ Meeting was held at Dudley 
on Saturday, the 21st inst. Guild members 
from Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Wal- 
sall, Coseley, Oldbury, Tamworth, Hands- 
worth, Lye, and Dudley assembled for tea 
at 5 o'clock, and at 6.15 the Rev. J. A. 
Shaw, of Wolverhampton, opened a dis- 
cussion on Bernhardi’s 1911 publication, 
‘Germany and the Next War,’ in which the 


‘and philosophy towards 


Revs. J. M. Lloyd Thomas and E. Glyn 
Evans and Messrs. T. Matthews and W. 
Price took part. The Guilds’ Union in the 
Midlands is, notwithstanding the war and 
many new difficulties, in a very flourishing 
condition. All the Guilds are doing good 
work by keeping in touch with young men 
who have joined the new army or gone to the 
front. 


“Portsmouth.—In a recent issue of The 
Portsmouth Hvening News Mr. Walter 
Gleave writes as follows :—‘* Whilst wallx- 
ing to Portsmouth Parish Church on Sunday 
morning I thought I would walk through 
Highbury Street and have a look at John 
Pound’s house. I was very much sur- 
prised to find several windows smashed, 
and all the things in the old historic room 
upset and Ikndcked about, also paper 
stripped off the walls. I do not know who 
is responsible for the upkeep of the place, 
or supposed to look after it, but in the past 
some one has been interested enough to put 
a tablet outside the house, describing who 


lived there and what it was used for, and I | 


cannot think Portsmouth people would now 
willingly let the house go to rack and ruin 
if they knew it. Perhaps this letter 
through you, will result in it being attended 
to.” 


Preston. — The Rev. Mortimer Rowe last 
Sunday concluded a course of six Sunday 
evening addresses on the subject of ‘ War, 
Civilization, and Religion.’ Good congre- 
gations have attended the series, the aim. of 
which was to show how war has often 
played a necessary part in the past, in 
preserving for the human race things vital 
to its progress. In passing certain aspects 
of the present conflict were noticed in their 
relationship to preceding decisive struggles. 
The subjects included ‘The Conquest of 


| Canaan,’ ‘ Marathon,’ ‘ Attila,’ ‘The Cross 
|and the Crescent,’ 


‘The Armada,’ and 
‘Napoleon.’ At the close of the last 
service a supplementary collection yielded 
£2 towards a Christmas Day Fund for the 
Army and Navy. A second parcel of 
knitted woollen goods has also just been 
dispatched. In the December Calendar a 
series of addresses on subjects connected 
with the present war is announced. 


Stockport.—An exceptionally interesting 
address was given on Monday last by Mr. 
J. L. Paton on ‘ Germany ’ to the members 
of the Literary and Social Union in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Church.. In a 
personal explanation of his attitude, Mr. 


education he was indebted to Germany, 


for all it had done in science, theology, 
enlightenment 
But knowledge was 
not everything, and could be used for 
evil purposes as well as for good. 
Teach a man all about a lock and he 
could make it better, but he could also 
pick it more easily. The life and teaching 
of Bismarck were carefully dealt with, and it 
was shown how it led up to the later teach- 
ing of Treitschke, Bernhardi, and others. 
The lecturer, with his intimate knowledge of 
the country, was able to show how abso- 
lutely undemocratic Germany was in her 
methods.’ Everything was managed from 
the top, even to a man’s religion, and it was 
all done with a set purpose—the material 
welfare of the country, the expansion of its 
commerce, and the enlargement of its 
boundaries. 
of things which was its undoing. There 
was little genuine religious life in the 


and. knowledge. 


Protestant churches of Germany. Here, in | 


England, we were still old-fashioned enough 


to think that right was always right, but | 


over there the vicious principle that “ the 
end justifies the means ”’ had led them into 
the undue glorification of might. The 
State existed largely for military purposes. 
Mr. Paton made_a special appeal to the 
women present to realize the horrors of a 
military system under conscription. 


It was this materialistic view | 


‘went off on the first day. By his 
position of interpreting officer on the 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


FoorBaLl. AND THE WAR. 

THERE has been a good deal of corre- 
spondence about professional football 
during the War. It has been attacked on 
the ground that it is unpatriotic, and 
injures recruiting. It has been defended 
because the men who are keeping our 
industrial machinery going need recrea- 
tion, There is a good deal to be said 
on both sides of the controversy ; but 
we are not convinced that the defence 
is genuine. The trail of finance is over 
the whole thing. The syndicates and 
the professional players, who make large 
sums of money out of football, are 
putting up a stiff fight in their own 
interest. We are not prepared to go all 
the way with Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who 
describes the men who frequent football 
matches as loafers, but his words of scorn 
for the * two thousand gladiators in the 
pay of the football clubs” are not at all 
too severe. 


A Loss ro StuDENTS oF Town- 
PLANNING. 

One of the most unfortunate results 
of the Emden’s activity was the sinking 
of the Clan Grant, which had on board 
the unique town-planning exhibition ar- 
ranged by Prof. Patrick Geddes, and 
shown by him at the Civic Exhibition 
in Dublin this summer. It is doubtful 
if it will ever be possible to replace the 
models and charts, ancient maps, dia- 


|grams, and engravings which went to_ 


make up the collection, for they repre- 
sent the work of a lifetime, and much 
sympathy will be felt for Prof. Geddes, 
who has done so much to stimulate civic 
idealism. The exhibition was _ being 
taken to India for the display there in 


connexion with Prof. Geddes’ visit to 


plan several Indian cities, but fortu- 
nately its promoter, with his son, had 


booked their passage on another ship. 


The Architects’ War Committee has sub- 


} : tt | scribed £50 for the preparation of fresh 
Paton explained that for a portion of his | 


plans and diagrams, and an emergency 


and he was deeply erateful to that country | equipment is being dispatched to India. 


Mapame Loyson’s HOsPrrat. 

The Christian Register publishes an 
appeal for funds for wounded soldiers 
in Paris from the wife of Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson, son of Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, 
who is herself an American. To help to 
meet the present great need she decided 
to open a small hospital at her Paris 
home, after having spent nearly two 
months nursing in the Protestant hos- 
pital, as many more nurses and beds are 
required, and, to quote her own words, 
“though I have decided to give everything 
we have, still it is not sufficient.” ‘* My 
husband,” continues Madame Loyson, 


army staff he is a non-combatant, so, 
thank God, will have to take no human 
life, though his own must necessarily be 
exposed often. But so far all is well, 
and one must live but one day at a time, 
else the load of anguish would be more 
than one could bear. The only joy one 
can still have is the joy of helping to 
lighten the pain and.sorrow about one.” 


- 


THE  TNOCTRER. 


— 


Novemper 28, 1914. 


Tur Oupest Living NEWSPAPER IN 
AMERICA. 


The Hartford Daily Courant, which | 


started life in 1764 as The Connecticut 
Courant, has recently issued a monster 
number of forty-eight pages in celebra- 
tion of its 150th anniversary. It is 
older than The Times, which gives it 
cordial greeting, and quotes some passages 
from its earlier pages which sound 
quaintly in modern ears. At the time 
when the Courant was started its readers 
were ‘loyal subjects of King George,” 
Connecticut was still subject to Indian 
wars, and within her borders negroes 
were advertised for sale. 
years after the first issue was brought 
out by Thomas Green, of Hartford, we 


read of tea as “‘ the shame of wives and | 


the disgrace of husbands,” and a little 
later comes the following significant 
passage :—‘‘ We hear from Boston that 
last Thursday evening between 300 and 
400 boxes of the noted East India Tea 
by some accident, which happened in 
an attempt to get it on shore, fell over- 
board. That the boxes burst open and 
the tea was swallowed up in the vast 
abyss.” 


kK * * 


Coming to a later period, it is curious 


to read how little attention was given to | 


events which now have their place among 


the most vivid episodes of history. . 


The Declaration of Independence was 
printed without a word of comment ; 
the attack on Fort Sumter had only ten 
headlines and one column of description ; 


and this is what happened after Gettys- | 


burg: The Courant said editorially that 
‘“a considerable battle was fought at 
Gettysburg, Pa., on Wednesday.” The 
Courant was marked by strong Puritan 
tendencies, and seems to have played a 
considerable part in opposing theatres 
and circuses. 
in Hartford, but his utterances were not 
reported by The Courant. The editors 


were apparently too busy opposing the | 


plan for Sunday mail trains. 


Nor Cuarity, sur Goop MANAGEMENT. 

An interesting description of a shop 
girl’s restaurant in Copenhagen is given 
in The Cornhill Magazine by Miss Edith 
Sellers. ‘‘ The Kvindernes Kékken is 
not a charity ; this is a fact that must 
be borne well in mind,” she says; ‘it is 
a self-supporting institution, one, there- 
fore, to which even the most susceptible 
of the shabby genteel goes without a 
seruple. Its proprietors have always 
attached great importance to this point, 
and very wisely. From the first they 
set their faces determinedly, in the 
management of their concern, against 
everything that even smacks of charity ; 
not only because they had no money 
wherewith to be charitable, but because 
they hold that for those who can work, 
and their restaurant is for workers, to 
receive charity is demoralizing. All who 
go there pay the full cost of every portion 
of food they buy, the cost of its ingre- 
dients together with the cost of making 
it, their fair share of the cost of the up- 
keep of the place, and the contribution 
to the Reserve Fund which is being 
formed as a security against rainy days. 

% * * 

“The price of everything sold is, 

however, the lowest price for which 


Within four | 


/it can be sold if the restaurant is 
to be self-supporting and secure against 
misfortune; and it is, of course, lower 
than it could otherwise be, owing to 
the fact that no salaries for manage- 
ment have to be paid. The two pro- 
prietors who act as managers and devote 
the whole of their time, thought, and 
energy to their work, live out of the’ 
concern, it is true; but beyond that 
they derive no benefit from it. They 
pride themselves on being successful 
traders, and such they are ; it is not they 
| themselves, however, but their customers 
who reap the fruits of their success. 


who ‘among living women is doing the 


give my vote without a moment’s hesita- 

tion to these two women—half a vote to 
| each—who organized and are still manag- 
ing this Kvindernes K6kken in Copen- 


In 1853 Emerson lectured | 


| or even underfed, it is far otherwise. 


hagen. For, thanks to them, hundreds 
of girls who otherwise would be living on 
cups of tea and bits of cakes, have as 
much well-cooked wholesome food as 
they can eat every day ; and although it 
may be easy for a working girl who is well 


|fed to lead a decent life—a life really 


worth living, for one who is half starved, 


only a few .Englishwomen could be 
induced to become successful traders, 
and do for London what Injer Kycer and 
Marie Thomsen are doing for Copenhagen, 


/not only should we have fewer sanatoria 


for consumptives to build, but fewer 
homes for inebriates.”’ , 


THE BIBLE Society. 

The Bible Society is said to have issued 
already over three quarters of a million 
books since the outbreak of the war, In 
all countries effected by the struggle 
they have been given freely to the 


the society could not do better than 
provide abundant supplies of well-printed 
_ books, which they offer to those who are 
anxious to give them to the soldiers at a 
reduced. price. 


and in Germany, at the expense of 


150,000. volumes have gone for the same 
purpose. 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
19 No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street), 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Stiz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LaAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman —¥, H, A. HARDCASTLE, 

KS. 
LESLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 
HumMpPHREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent. free 
of income tax, ; 

Investments are withdrawable at any time on 
short notice. : 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


wait 
‘ ‘ip iil Pie ua hs: 


Were a plebiscite to be taken to decide | 


best work for her fellow women, I should | 


te 


wounded and the refugees, and for the | 
great mass of the troops it was felt that | 


German people, friends of the Society, 


From the Bible House | 
alone 350,000 volumes have been sent, 


Board and Residence, &. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss E. 

KiIn@ston, ‘* Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh 

Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


AN JDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment, All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire, Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms, Central, garden, near sea.— 


| Tariff from Mr, and Mrs. MassINGHAM, AT; 


Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


Qt. ANNES-ON -THE-SEA,.— 
\” COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the 
Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate. — 
MELRosz Houss, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


AYING GUESTS—BLACKHEATH. Lady 

_ with comfortable house, overlooking Heath, 
wishes to meet with 3 or 4 Paying Guests. 
—Address R. R., Office of Inquirer, 3, Essex 


Street, Strand, W.C. 

A COMFORTABLE, QUIET HOME 
_ offered during the winter months by two 

Ladies (sisters) in Hertfordshire.—Terms by 

arrangement.—R, J., Office of Inquirer, 3, Essex 

Street, Strand, W.C. . 


TYPEWRITING. | 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 
and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c.  In- 
distinct MS. intelligently deciphered. Moderate 
prices (special reductions for regular work). 
Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 
A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 

PRICE 1d., Post Free. 

From .the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness:” 


ANDKERCHIEFS FROM  IRE- 
LAND! Slightly imperfect Irish Linen 
Hemstitched Ladies’ Handkerchiefs. Bundle of 
6 for 1s. 4d. ; postage 1d. extra. Bundle of 12, 
2s. 7d. ; postage 2d. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. ee 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. 
A ness as usual. We still pay highest 
prices, up to 3s. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite ; ds. on silver; 10s. on gold; 25s. on 


/platinum. Cash by return. If offer not. 
accepted parcel returned post free.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. —§. 


Cann & Co., 694, Market Street, Manchester. 


| (Established 1850.) 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.’—, 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy. post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge Jocal page.— Address to EDrIToR, 36, 
Burlington Road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Printed by THE ATHENEZUM PRESS, 11 and 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published 
by THE INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the 
Office, 3, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. Man- 


chester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWwoop, Deansgate.— — 


Saturday, November 28. 1914. } 
*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
Cover, 4 
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[Onz Penny. 


NOW READY FOR DECEMBER. 


Price Id. 
THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MONTHLY. 


A Magazine for Unitarian 
and other Liberal. Religious 
Teachers. 


CONTENTS 


Editorial. 
Lessons for the Month 


I. The Little Member that Boasteth. 
II. Singleness of Purpose. 


III. The Children’s Question. 
IV. Divine Visits. 
Contributors: 
Junior Department—Francis Scrivener 
Senior Department—. 

J, Park Davies, B.A., B.D. 
Primary Department— 

Dorothy Tarrant, M.A. 


Notes for ‘Adult Classes. 


London: 
The Sunday School Association, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX ST., STRAND, W.C. 
One PENNY NET. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


FOR THE AUGMENTATION OF 
MINISTERS’ STIPENDS. 


AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to be held 
on Wednesday, February 10, 1915, the Contributors 
will have to elect a Manager in place of Mr. J. C. 
Warren, who retires by rotation; and three Managers 
in place of the Rev. W. H. Drummond and Messrs. W. 
Byng Kenrick and E. J. Blake, who retire by rotation, 
and are eligible for re-election, 


Any contributor may be nominated by two other 
Contributors to fill a vacancy on the Board of Manage- 
ment, Such nominations must be sent to me before 
January 1, 1915. 


HAROLD F, PEARSON, Hon. Sec., 
22, College Hill, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


December. 
6. Rev. Rupotr Davis, B.A, (of Glou- 
cester). 
13. Rev. W. Hamitton Drummonp, B.A. 


(Minister of the Provincial Assembly. ) 
20. Rey. J. Cyr Firower, M.A., of Sale. 
27. Rev. R. Travers Herrorp, B.A. 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present, 


NOW READY. 
Roan, gilt edges, 1s, 3d. net, by post 1s. 4d. 
UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
AND DIARY FOR 1915. 


With List of Ministers and Congregations. 


READY JANUARY ist. 


Paper covers, ls. net, by post 1s. 2d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK, 1914. 


Crown 8vo, 296 pp., 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d. 
BERGSON AND THE MODERN 
SPIRIT. 


An Essay in Constructive Thought. 
By G. R. DODSON, Ph.D. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


A Good Christmas Gift. 


Gathered Fragments 
FROM MANY YEARS. 


BPIC, LEGENDARY, DRAMATIC, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


By 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 


Post free from the Author, 59, Trinity Road, 
Bootle. 


For BELGIAN RELIEF. 


Works by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


Sermons of Sympathy - - Is. 6d. 
Pilgrim Songs - s - Is. Od. 
Bible for Beginners - ~ Is, Od. 
First Principles of Religion 

and Morality = - Is. Od. 
John Bright (A Study) - 6d. 


Post free from Frank Hopps, Kirby 
Fields, Leicester. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIKES trained as Children’s Nurses, 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence, —For ‘particulars apply to Hon, 

Src., LiverRPooL Lapiges’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool, : 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with 
Preparatory Department. 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, LonpoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lintan TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond.  Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). - Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. — Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
'- HERTS. 


Principal: J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. (Oxon). 


A thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged. 

‘The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed...... I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

“J recard Letchworth School as being a 

perfect model of what a School should be for 


boys from 6 years upwards.” — Lieut, - Cul. 
Stephenson, Camnpore, India, 


Fees. —25 to 30 guineas a term. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 


Head Mistress: MisS ESTHER CasE, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, 
B.Sc. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


TAN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and. information apply to 
C. J. Montaomrery, M.A.Oxon, Head Master. 


yf ANCHESTER.—WANTED, Gentle- 

man to volunteer to take Male Adult 
Class regularly, Large School. Also Lady or 
Gentleman for Class of Boys, ages 14 to 16,— 
Letters to X. Y. Z., Office of Inguirer, 3, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, December 6. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. R. P. 
FARLEY. 

A®olian Hall, New Bond Street, 11, Rev. JoHn 
HunNTER, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street Chapal, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. PIaagort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
Road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAURICE ELLIOTT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. E. A. Voyspy, M.A. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON; 7, Rev. A. S. 
HOURN. 

Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. BAstn MARTIN. 

Finchley Road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST D. T'ySSEN, D.C.L, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mr. S. FRANKLIN ; 
6.30, Mr. R. W. SORENSEN. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TUDOR JONEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex Road, 
MUNFORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, 
Fyson. : 

Mansford Street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland 
Road, 7, Miss Amy WIrHALL, B.A 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr, A. J. HEALE ; 
6.30, Mr. P. CHALK. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 
Rev. Rupotr Davis, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


Ll. andes Rev. Es 


High Road, 6.30, Mr. E. R. 


11.15, 


West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech Road, 
Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Lrg, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7. 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Plumstead 


Common, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA EVANS. 


ABERYSTWyYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 


and 6.30. Supply. 
Batu, Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 
BirmineuamM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol 


Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lroyp 
"THOMAS. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad 
Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. EsTnin Car- 
PENTER, M.A., D.D. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45, 
Rev. F. Hatt; 6.30, Mr. CAMERON. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
BODELL SMITH. 

BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. "Davis, B.A. 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PREESTLEY PRIME. 


| MANCHESTER, Sale, 


Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 
Club Rooms, Downing Street, 11.30, Rev- 
C. HARGROVE, M.A. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. S. H1iTcHcockK. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 

CLIFTON, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BEcKH. 

f DEAN Row, 10.45 and 

USTYAL, 6.30. 

Dover, Adrian Street, near Market Square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EK. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. V.. Hort, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

GE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rey. F. H. VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Ep@ar Lockert. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Hutt, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LEEDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. R. 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 
LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. I. Fripp. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 
J. M. CONNELL. 
LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. KE. PARRY. 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11 and -6.30, 
Rev. S. A. MEeLtor, B.A., Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpamrRs, B.A. 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl Street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER PARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THoMAs, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. W8HITAKER, B.A. 

1 and/6.30,°. Rev. J. Hl. 
WEATHERALL, B.A., of Bolton. 

MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SEALY, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.380, Mr. Lacu- 
LAN MacrAsg, M.A. 

PorTSMOUTH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PorTsMOUTH, St. Thomas Street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
BOND. 

ScarRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JoSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey, 
C. J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 

SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. BOWEN EvANs, M.A. 

SouTHProrRT, Portland Street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 

SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 


Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConNnor. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11.15 
and 6.30, Rev. F. H. Jonss. 


WEsT Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roper, B.A. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield Street, ° 


11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED Harris, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and | 


7, Rev. F. SINCLAIRE, M.A 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First. Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rev. H. E. B. 
Spricut, M.A. 


| 
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BIRTH. 
Woopine—On November 29, at Brooklyn, North 
Finchley, to Russell Asquith and Mildred 
Wooding, a son. 


DEATHS. 

Hoxut.—On November 27, at his residence, Crox- 
teth Gate, Sefton Park, Liverpool, Philip 
Henry Holt, aged 84, 

Orrett.—On December 1, Arthur Orrett, of 
Chester, in his 61st year. 


HE Rey. H. D. and Mrs. ROBERTS, 
of 123, Bedford Street, Liverpool, do not 
propose to send Christmas Cards, &c., to their 
friends this season, but to divert them or their 
cost to other objects. They take this opportunity 
of expressing to their friends their good wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday and 


permanent engagements desired by several 
young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, gover- 
nesses, &c.—Apply, SecRETARY, la, Belsize 
Parade, N. W. 


ANTED, BOOK-KEEPING, TY PE- 
WRITING, or CLERICAL WORK, 
temporary or otherwise. Experienced. Excellent 
references.—Miss KrenNeDy, 20, County Grove, 
Camberwell. 8. E. 


ANTED, useful COMPANION, 


Musical, to assist elderly Lady .in good 
comfortable home; one servant. Nominal or 
small salary at present. Unitarian and Homeo- 
path desired.—Write ‘‘ THorouGH,” c/o News 
Office, Malvern. 


W ORK wanted for mornings (cleaning, 
&c.). References permitted to Mrs. F. H. 

JongES, 51, Hewitt Road, N.W., and Mrs. PHinie 

epeees, 58, Redington Road, N.W., and Mrs. 
Re LOZAS Bell Street, N.W. 


‘Wy ANIED. Post as Companion House- 


keeper, or Housekeeper where Maid is 
kept; experienced.—Apply F. HrarHriuLp, 
Cleveleys, W. Blackpool. 


Che Inquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER ns ee 18 
PER HALF-YEAR ... 3.4 
PER YEAR ... 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be pe ‘ged if credit is taken. 

Cheques, §c., for Subscriptions, §¢., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hamyteng, N.W., endorsed 


|< Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
We ee 3, Essex Street, Strand, 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
a. 


3° Se 
PER PAGE me AS a eeretO.2 ONG 
‘HALF PAGE... as tee OIRO ACO saO) 
PER COLUMN use AY, ie oe 0) 
INCH IN COLUMN ... 0 3 6 
Front PAGE—INCH IN CoLuMN— 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES. 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, Is. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, ls. Kach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. 
the price of two. 

All communications and payments in re- 


| spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘ BO Office, 3, Essex 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


How shall we celebrate Christmas Day 
this year? The question is already 
occupying many minds. We _ believe 
that the right thing to do will be to 
assemble in our churches, and hold our 
family gatherings, and observe our 
immemorial customs as usual, only with 
a deeper note of religious seriousness. 
At the service on Christmas Day it 
would be fitting that the offertory should 
be given to some work of succour and 
help connected with the War, and the 
presents which we make to one another 
may well be on a simpler scale than 
usual, so that we may give more gener- 
ously to those in need. But let the 
Church itself be decked for a holy festival, 
and let our praise go up to heaven in 
honour of the Prince of Peace. The 
evil and misery in the world are always 
present with us as an element of discord 
in the midst of our Christmas joy. If 
this year they are more menacing than 
usual, we have all the more reason to 
thank God for the assurance of love and 
spiritual victory which his Gospel brings 
to our hearts, and to pray for the light 
and help of his Spirit in the darkness of 
- our mortal life. 

* * * 


THE arrival of the Santa Claus Ship 
at Plymouth last week, laden with gifts 
for European children whose fathers 
have gone to the War, reminds us that 
our delight in the simplicity and beauty 
of childlike things is a real factor in the 
unity, peace, and concord of nations. 
The followi®g resolution, adopted by the 


cordiality with ourselves. 


Society on November 26, expresses our 
common feeling of gratitude to the chil- 
dren of America for their message of 
good will :— 

“ The Committee of the Peace Society, 
47, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
have heard with unfeigned pleasure the 
news just published that the children 
of the United States had sent to the 
children of the belligerent nations of 
Europe a cargo consisting of 8,000 tons 
of gifts, comprising 5,000,000 separate 
articles intended for British, Belgian, 
French, German, and Austrian children, 
whose fathers are fighting in the War, 
the ship having arrived yesterday at 
Plymouth, and that another shipload is 
now on the way for the Russian and other 
children. 

‘* As representing the friends of Peace 
of the Old World, they venture to convey 
to President Wilson, and through him 
to the children of America and those 
who have assisted them in this mag- 
nificent service, the gratification and 
gratitude felt by all for this unique 
thoughtfulness and unprecedented gene- 
rosity. 

“They further acclaim this new and 
noble incident, as symbolic of the forces 
that alone will secure the World’s Peace 
and a signal illustration of the spirit and 
method of true and effective Peacemaking 
and are glad that these have found ex- 
pression especially through the children, 
who are the hope and potentiality of the 
future.” 

* * * 


One of the weekly visitors which we 
have missed since the beginning of the 
war has been the Christliche Welt, the 
representative organ of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in Germany, which, for many 
years, has been on terms of marked 
It was with 


absence of the name of its large-hearted 
editor, Dr. Martin Rade of Marburg, from 
the manifestoes which have been pub- 
lished. Now it is with lively satisfaction 
that we learn that he has had the courage 
to apply Christian principles to public 
policy in Germany. In a recent article 
he refers in the following terms to the 
violation of Belgian neutrality :— 


I can only deplore the manner in 
which the Chancellor in his speech of 
August 4, has treated the question of 
neutral countries, for there was no need 
for him to have recourse to the proverb 
‘* Necessity knows no law.” With that 
proverb I cannot convince those who 
behold in the existence of neutral 
States a triumph of the rights of man. 
That is why it is a pity—for which it is 
hard, indeed, to make reparation—that 
the German Empire should not have 
abstained altogether, at the very 
outset, from the sin of violating rights, 
which it has committed against Bel- 
gium. Whoever accuses my view of 
being unpatriotic I challenge, by what- 
ever test he likes, to show that he loves 
his Fatherland better than I do. 


The only comment which we have to 
make upon this significant pronouncement 
is that, knowing something as we do of 
Dr. Rade and his work, it is just what 
we had reason to expect. We have other 
friends and correspondents in Germany 
who would probably express themselves 
in a similar way, if they were at liberty 
to do so. 

TuroucH the kindness of Mrs. Anna 
Braithwaite Thomas, Hon. Secretary of 
the Emergency Committee organized by 
the Society of Friends for the relief of 
innocent ‘‘ alien enemies,’ we are able to 
give our readers to-day some first-hand 
information about work which is being 
done in Germany on similar lines. Mrs. 
Thomas, being an American citizen, has 
been able to visit Berlin. She had an 
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interview with Dr. Siegmund Schultze 
last week, and has brought back with her 
a copy of the German appeal for help, a 
translation of which appears in our 
present issue. The information will be 
received with deep interest and relief by 
those who are anxious about the welfare 


of English friends still resident in Ger- 


many. But it is even more important as 
evidence of the activity of those nobler 
elements in German life with which 
formerly we haye been in such close 
accord, 

* * * 

WE hope that some people who have 
been a little doubtful about our treatment 
of “alien enemies”’ in the detention 
camps, will be reassured by the words 
of the Rev. Martin Kramer, for many 
years pastor of the German Protestant 
Church in Manchester, who has just left 
for Germany after a period of detention 
at Lofthouse near Wakefield. In the 
course of an interview with a representa- 
tive of The Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Kramer referred to his strange experience 
in the following terms :— 

I feel no resentment whatever, on 
the contrary, I must say, the authori- 
ties treated me very courteously. They 
were all exceedingly nice. The colonel 
commandant, the captain, the doctor, 
and the censor were all I could wish in 
the circumstances. We were divided 
into companies, or messes, and we 
appointed our own captains. The 
captain of my particular company was, 
I think, a Manchester man. There 
were about 500 of us altogether, 
representing all sections of society. 
Among them were Poles, Ruthenians, 
and Hungarians, as well as Germans 
and Austrians. We had concerts occa- 
sionally, and on Sundays we had 
religious services. Mass was celebrated 
by a Catholic priest, and I conducted 
service for the Protestants. We had 
religious gatherings also in the course 
of each week. There was a Rabbi for 
the Jews. 

* * * 


TueE publication of the French Yellow 
Book this week is an event of capital 
importance for all who wish to under- 
stand the forces of unscrupulous state- 
craft with which are are contending in 
this War. The documents, which are 
now given to the world for the first time, 
reveal Germany as preparing for war 
with the utmost deliberation. An official 
German document, dated March 19, 
1913, sets forth in detail the need of 
educating the people to regard an 
offensive war as a necessity. It is 
stated in blunt terms that in the next 
European war the small States must 
either be forced to do Germany’s bid- 
ding or be cowed. There is also to be 
an elaborate system of well-chosen agents 
who should get into contact with influ- 
ential people in Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco in order to prepare the 


necessary measures in case of a Huropean 
war. The dominating motives of the 
German governing classes are summed 
up in a most illuminating report based 
on the evidence of French diplomatic 
and consular agents, dated July 30, 
1913. “They feel themselves humili- 
ated,” the Report states, “at having 
to discuss matters with the French, to 
speak of right and reason in negotiations 
or conferences where they have not 
always easily prevailed, when they have 
the more decisive force on their side.” 
* * * 


WE are dealing here with a conception 
of the State as aggressive power, which 
is strange to English habits of political 
thought. For it international law, the 
obligations of morality, and the claims 
of pity do not exist, when they cease 
to be the convenient tools of its ambition. 
As a non-moral agent it will trade in 
falsehood and treachery ; it will devas- 
tate Belgium in obedience to a policy 
of frightfulness ; and it will advocate the 
crushing of other nations by brute force 
as a necessary step to its own dominance 
in the world. It is this conception of the 
State, elaborated with the utmost pre- 
cision and promulgated with the dog- 
matic ferocity of the doctrinaire mind, 
which lies behind this War. If other 
countries adopted the same view of the 
State as a non-moral corporation with an 
insatiable will to power, civilization 
itself would disappear, and the whole 
world would return to the primitive 
savagery of warring greed. It is against 
that vision of desolation that the best 
friends of peace and international brother- 
hood have set their faces like flint. 

* * * 


Wuen we look this fact in the face 
it seems rather petty to argue that if 
here and there diplomacy had _ been 
different the War might have been 
avoided. Let it also be remembered 
that intimate knowledge of the danger 
which was threatening us and the whole 
of Europe must have tied the hands of 
our Government and strewn its path 
with difficulties for a long time past. 
It has had to live and act in a world 
which was mined with German secret 
agents, who were only too ready to 
foment disorder in one place in order to 
clear the ground for aggression elsewhere. 
Probably when all the facts can be made 
known it will be found that Sir Edward 
Grey was not free to act in Persia as 
many of us desired him to act. In view 
of all that has come to light lately it is 
ungenerous and unfair to assume that 
he was supine and indifferent, and simply 
did not care, when all the time he may 
have known that the watchful foe was 
only waiting till we had a difficult quarrel 


jon hand in order to plunge Europe into 
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war. 
statecraft, armed with terrific force, in 
the heart of our civilization must always 


limit freedom of action and create extra- 


ordinary difficulties for a democratic 
Government like our own, for we can 
never deal with it on, equal terms of 
honour .and national obligation. The 
time has come when for our own and 
all men’s good we can tolerate it no 
longer, 
* * * 

- Tue retirement of Mr. C. 8. Loch from 
the Charity Organization Society may 
almost be said to mark the end of an 
epoch in our methods of philanthropy. 


In spite of the popular discredit which — 


has overtaken the name and some of the 
activities of the society which he founded, 
he has impressed his mind permanently 
upon all our organized social effort. He 
was among the first to insist that it 
is not enough to desire to do good if 
we do not also will to do it in the best. 
possible way. He introduced thought, 
scientific method, and an unlimited 
capacity for taking pains into a sphere 
where formerly the sentimentalist had 
reigned supreme. In all his work, even 


when it struck some people as unyielding - 


and hard, there was also a deep respect 
for human nature. He knew how difficult 
it is to help a man without injuring his 
self-respect and his power to help himself. 
The passionate intensity with which he 
held the cardinal principles of his doctrine 
made him inflexible in their application, 
and more than a little blind to the danger 
of summing up human nature in a 
formula. He has been accused of dog- 
matism and pedantry ; but his strongest 
opponents have sometimes exhibited the 
same qualities, and they owe more to his 
teaching and influence than they have 
ever acknowledged. He deserves to be 
honoured, and not least by the poor 
whom. he has lived to help, as a great 
philanthropist. 
* %* * 

WE receive many letters of apprecia- 
tion, and, perhaps, an equal number of 
criticism, some angry, some amusing, 
some interesting, in the course of a year. 
Many of the latter it gives us great 
pleasure to publish. The former we 
reserve for the privacy to which they 
fitly belong. We think, however, that 
we may break this rule in regard to a 
communication which we received this 
week, because its human testimony may 
be helpful to others. 
correspondent writes], we had four sol- 


diers here for the day, and I read them — 


the first half of your article in the last 
InquirER on ‘The Heroic Appeal.’ 
When I had done there was a silence. 
‘It’s nice, isn’t it,’ I said. ‘ Yes,’ they 
said, ‘ and it’s true,’ ”’ 


The existence of a non-moral — 


“On Sunday [our — 
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THE SIN OF 
COMPLACENCY. 


Sl 


THERE are some people to whom 
admiration of their own country or a 
word spoken in her honour seems to be 
almost a vice. They are so much occu- 
pied with scourging her faults and 
exposing her weakness that they have 


no eye for anything else. Finding little 


either to love or to praise, they are sus- | 


picious of everybody who is of a con- 
trary opinion. When other people refuse 
to join in ‘the sad refrain, “ All our 
righteousness is as filthy rags,” and take 
pleasure in the thought that, at some 


crisis of fate, their country has been 


splendidly right, they have one word of 
withering scorn to apply to them. They 
say that they are complacent. 

This word has been used so often 
lately that it is worth while to ask 
whether it has any precise meaning, and 
what is the source of the accusation. 
On the first point we may observe that 
it belongs to the vocabulary of abuse. 
It is intended to convey an impression of 
something foolish and odious. It implies 
self-righteousness and the moral dog- 
matism without deep moral conviction 
which self- 
righteous man. It recalls the smug 


is characteristic of the 


people whom we have known in fiction 
or real life, and says in effect, You are 
just like that. 
the newspapers and accuses England of 


When a man writes to 


complacency, let him remember that he 
is Accusing whole battalions of the 
noblest and most enlightened men and 


women in the country of moral shallow-. 
ness and incompetence in face of the 


most terrible ordeal which they have 
ever had to face. There is, at any rate, 
a chance that they may have studied 
the situation as carefully, and weighed 
their 


critic, and are not very far behind him 


the evidence as patiently, as 
in capacity for trained moral judgment. 
But they have come to the conclusion 
that their country is right, and they show 
that they are glad that it is so, and they 
proclaim their conviction with ardour. 
It is, we suspect, just this element of 
gladness and ardour which is the ground 
of their offence. If only they could 
have been a little sad about it; if only 


they would ‘praise their country in one 
breath, and scold her with the next, 
much might be forgiven. But this 
whole-hearted support of the country’s 
cause, the critic does not know what to 
make of it. He has known so little of 
these generous emotions in his life. His 
profession of fault-finding for the good 
of the world makes it incumbent upon 
him to prick the bubble of our patriotic 
faith. His only defence against the 
vigorous and ardent people who crowd 
about him so uncomfortably is to accuse 
them of the sin of complacency. 

A goodly number of the Adullamites 
is of this description. They find a 
melancholy pleasure in believing that 
most people are wrong. But we are 
aware that there are others of a nobler 
breed, with whom it is more worth while 
to argue. We have been taught by our 
Christian teachers that, without modesty, 
there can be no real goodness. His own 
virtues cannot be a source of pride to a 
good man. It is, however, wrong to 
infer that the emphatic declaration that 
his course of action is right is a breach 
of modesty, or that he ought to have the 
slightest doubt about his confidence in 
the rightness of what he is doing, because 
his judgment may be mistaken. That 
would be to trifle with the supreme 
verdicts of conscience. For the religious 
man his duty is the Will of God. He 
accepts it; he binds his life to it by 
irrevocable action; he proclaims it to 
others as true and good, without a 
doubt in his heart or a quaver in his 
voice. But so far from making him con- 
ceited or self-righteous, it deepens his 
sense of unworthiness of the trust com- 
mitted to him, and fills him with the 
desire to grow richer in moral power. 
We believe that something precisely 
similar is taking place in the national 
The 
verdict of conscience on the main issues 
is for most of us quite clear. We are 
entitled to say this with the utmost 
plainness of speech before the world ; 
for it is the word of righteousness which 


consciousness at the present time. 


is given us to speak. But it does not 
lift ‘up our hearts in empty conceit. 
Here and there there are shallow fools, 
and we make a present of them to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw or any other of our 
national censors who cares to spend time 
in spitting them on his rapier. But most 
of us, the crowd of ordinary citizens, are 


far too much in earnest and too deeply 
sensible of the seriousness of this busi- 
ness which we have in hand for the dull 
pleasures of self - congratulation. We 
love our country more passionately than 
we have ever done before, and we want 
to make her more worthy, not of our 
affection—for that goes to her always 
as to the Mother who bore us—but of 
the high calling which God has given to 
her in the world. If smugness and self- 
complacency have been among our 
national faults in the past, it is the great 
emotions of the Day of Visitation, and 
not critical pamphlets and letters to 
the Press, which will cleanse our hearts 
of this perilous stuff. 

But we know that the critic has still 
another arrow for us in his quiver. 
What business, he says, have we to say 
anything about right or wrong in inter- 
national questions. Our own record is 
not clean. Upon this matter we have 
two things to say. People who bom- 
bard us with catalogues of the mistakes 
or crimes of England in the past, and 
without adequate knowledge put the 
basest possible interpretation upon every- 
thing that is done by our Foreign Office, 
are guilty of a singular lack of frank- 
ness. According to their statement of 
the case, there has been nothing noble in 
our national records, nothing which we 
can. recall with pride, nothing which 
ought to attract the loyalty and affection 
of good men. Those of us who love our 
country enough to want to know the 
truth will dismiss this horrid nightmare 
of diseased brains, and seek to Jearn the 
lessons of our past truly and in their 
right proportion, tingling with shame at 
all the unworthy things that have been 
done, but rejoicing none the less that 
we are citizens of no mean country. 
Our other remark refers to the plea that 
we are disqualified from passing moral 
judgment because we have often done 
wrong ourselves. This is a valid argu- 
ment against all the airs of superior 
virtue, but it is not valid against moral 
approval and condemnation, unless con- 
science is to abdicate its functions alto- : 
gether. We are all sinful men, and have 
fallen far short of the glory of God, but 
alike in personal conduct and national 
affairs we do know that one thing is 
right and another is wrong, or that one 
policy leads to hell'and another may at 
least ask for the blessing of heaven ; 
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and, knowing this, we must have the 
courage to confess it with all boldness. 
It is a fatal error to confuse clean, out- 
spoken, moral convictions, held with the 
fervour which sends men to die for a 
cause, with self-complacency, a dull vice 
which blunts our sensibility to noble 
aims and takes the sting of heroism out 
of our blood. 

And yet we are told by the little 
coterie of critics that we are so com- 
placent. We are disturbed, anxious, 
determined, fully persuaded in our own 
minds, but complacent! No! Let these 
people beware lest the charge which 
they are so ready to fling at others 
We 
do not accuse them of playing the part 


should recoil upon themselves. 


of the superior person who takes to him- 
self the cloak of self-complacency to 
conceal his lack of thought and heart 
and faith. But that is always the danger 
of the critic when he is face to face with 
things far too terrible and magnificent 
for his pedantic little methods. Perhaps 
we need look no further to discover the 
reason why certain people are so eager 
to warn us against the sin of complacency 
at the present time. 


Good Thoughts for 
Ghil Gimes. 


SIS 


THE VALUE OF GREAT MEN. 


Amipst the pettiness and narrowness 
of common life, in the presence of human 
weakness and baseness, the lives of great 
men do something to meet the mis- 
givings which death forces on our minds. 
If all men were what, alas! a very large 
portion of humanity is, strangers to high 
thoughts and pure and generous emo- 
tions and noble and magnanimous aims, 
living a life petty and mean, or foul and 
evil, it would not be difficult to think 
that a being so mean, a thing of such 
sordid desires and contemptible pursuits, 
a@ nature so little worth preserving is 
destined to extinction, when, as_ has 
been said, “its brief term of fretfulness 


and folly has run out.’’ But when we 


turn to contemplate human life in its 
nobler 


representatives, its beautiful, 


heroic, saintly spirits, refined and chast- 


ened by the discipline of life, growing 10 
the last in purity and nobleness, it is 
impossible to believe, unless the world 
is governed by mocking Moloch, and not 
a God of wisdom and love, that all this 
abruptly terminates in a little heap of 
foul and smouldering matter, and that 
the end of these men is that of the beasts 
that perish. But the hope for humanity 
which such lives inspire is something 
Is there yet a better 
Has the 
far future a Golden Age, a period of uni- 


more than this. 
time coming for the world ? 


| versal purity and happiness in store for 
humanity? Is the race destined to 
reach a glorious future ? I answer, Yes. 
It is no wild and quixotic faith which 
inspires Christian effort for the regenera- 
tion of human society. The final emanci- 
pation of the race from imperfection and 
sin, the era of millenial purity and per- 
fection, is no baseless dream of religious 
enthusiasm. We are compassed about 
with a great cloud of witnesses to the 
suppressed splendour that lurks in this 
poor nature of ours. There are latent 
resources in the least and lowest speci- 
men of humanity which makes it brother, 
and might make it peer and equal, of the 
brightest spirit that ever breathed mortal 
breath. Yea, with reverence be it said, 
the very greatness of him who was em- 
| phatically Son of man was a greatness in 
which all men may participate. And if 
you would form some faint conception 
of what human society may one day 
become, think of a world in which the 
common life of all shall rise to the level 
of what the noblest and best of the sons 
‘of men at their highest moments of intel- 
lectual and moral exaltation have ever 
reached. Can imagination in its highest 
soarings surpass that, which I helieve 
to be a hope based on most sober and 
solid grounds of fact—the hope of a 


future in which every human being shall 


‘be wise with the wisdom of the wisest 
and holy with the goodness of the best ? 
Yea, for even that falls short of the 


sublime reality—the hope of an approach- 


ing time when, in words which, if they 


were not those of inspiration, it might 
seem daring presumption to utter: We 


shall ‘‘ all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.’””— 
| Principal Caird. 


Wore Oo eee a Be OS. 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND LIBERTY. 


‘Ir is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, ‘with pomp of waters, 
unwithstood,”’ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 
That this most famous Stream in bogs 
and sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old: . 
We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and 
morals hold 
Which Milton held. 
are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles mani- 
fold. WoRDSWORTH. 


In everything we 


When I have borne in memory what has 
tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts 
depart 

When men change swords for ledgers, 
and desert 

The student’s bower for gold, some fears 
unnamed : 

Thad, my Country—am I to be blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what 
thou art, 

Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee ; we who 
find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 

Ibid. 


MOST LOVING FATHER, who 

willest us to give thanks for all 
things, to dread nothing but the loss of 
thee, and to cast all our care on thee 
who carest for us; preserve us from 
faithless fears and worldly anxieties, 
and grant that no clouds of this mortal 
life may hide from us the light of that 
Love which is immortal, and which thou 
hast manifested to us in thy son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


() GOD, the sovereign Good of the 

soul, who requirest the hearts of 
all thy children ; 
sloth in thy work, all coldness in thy 


deliver us from all 


cause; and erant us by looking unto 
‘thee to rekindle our love, and by waiting 
| upon thee to renew our strength ; 
| through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


| as stele oa 
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THEOLOGICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


SINCE the publication of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ half a century ago many 
attempts have been made towards Theo- 
logical Reconstruction, and many have 
been the volumes brought to birth in 
the effort of the Church to accommodate 
itself to new ideas. 

‘Bampton Lectures,’ ‘Lux Mundi,’ 
‘Contentio Veritatis,’ ‘ Foundations,’ to 
say nothing of manifestoes by Mr. 
Campbell, Sir Oliver Lodge, and others, 
have all been put forth in the hope of 

providing some reconciliation between 
the new knowledge and the old faith. 
All these writers were impressed by a 
sense of the failure of the traditional 
theology to fit into the picture of the 
universe as revealed by modern science. 
They felt that if religion is to retain a 
hold on the minds of intelligent men, it 
must be given an intellectual articula- 
tion more in harmony with science, 
criticism, and. experience than the anti- 
quated and often misleading articles of 
ancient creeds and confessions. Anxious 
to save religion from perishing in the 
ruin and downfall which has overtaken 
the systems.of thought in which it was 
long enshrined, they endeavoured, and not 
without some fair measure of success, 

- so to restate the substance of Christian 

doctrine as to harmonize it with the 
- growing knowledge of the new time. It 

must be remembered that this is no 
merely modern phenomenon. Theology 
has been always on the move. There 
has never been any standing still—no, 
not even in those Middle Ages which are 
sometimes regarded as a period of theo- 
logical immobility. Each generation, 
while holding to, the same prescribed 
form-words, has given them its own 
special significance. At last the time 
came when the new thought burst all 
the prescribed forms, and compelled 
men to provide a more adequate expres- 
sion. The movement of change is in- 
evitable. Theories and theologies are 
on the march, and always have been. 
What, intelligence discerns is that the 
march is never a retreat. As the 
horizon broadens it shows, only more 
clearly, the outlines of our spiritual 
inheritance. 


a ot 
Z 


.y ee 


The vital thing of to-day in the great. 


-—~—-s movement is the growing clearness with 
which men see the distinction between 
Theology and Religion. Men some- 

times speak of the conflict between the 

“New Theology and the Old Religion.” 

There is no such conflict. The issue is 
between the new and the old Theology. 

At the time of Copernicus an opponent 

might as well have lectured on ‘“‘ The 

New Astronomy and the Old Stars,” 


oblivious of the fact that the stars are- 


the same whatever astronomical theory 
be in the ascendant. For just as the 


Copernican astronomy made no differ- 


ence to the stars, but was only a new 
theory of the heavenly bodies, so the 
New Theology is a new theory of the 
old religion. There is no antithesis 
between the old religion and the new 
Theology. For what is Theology ? 
Theology is man’s theory of God and 
man and the universe, and their relation 
to each other. Theology is the intel- 


4 . . . 
| lectual expression man fashions for his 


religion and his religious experience— 
an expression which is, and must be, 
largely shaped and coloured by the 
knowledge of his time, by its type of 
civilization, and even its social and 
political institutions. As knowledge 
widens and grows from more to more, 
men’s theories of God and man and the 
universe are bound to change in the 
effort to bring theory and fact into some 
kind of concord. In this process many 
things disappear that once seemed to 
men of the essence of faith. Criticism 
and science make short work of mere 
formule. But the non-essential dis- 
appears only in order that the essential 
may be more clearly discerned and more 
intelligently. held. 

In no restatement of theology is this 
more adequately set forth than in Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams’s recent volume 
‘The Working Faith of a Liberal Theo- 
logian’ (London, Williams & Norgate, 
5s. net). Mr. Williams takes for granted 
the work.of science and criticism in the 
disintegration of the old theology. He 
is content to leave that aspect of things 
to other hands. He is more concerned 
about construction than destruction. 
The value of his book is in its positive 
attitude. It is not what a man dis- 
believes that matters, but what is 
his real working faith. These ancient 
expressions of belief so fast disappearing 
enshrined, after all, certain abiding 
realities, and it is Mr. Williams’s purpose 
to emphasize the truth and the need of 
these abiding things under the forms 
and conditions of our modern life. Many 
of the doctrines of Orthodox theology— 
Atonement, Election, Incarnation, &c. 
—have their roots in the soul. But they 
cannot find expression to-day in the 
language of dead-and-gone scholasticism. 
It is in a finely tempered spirit Mr. 
Williams deals with the eternal truths 
hidden within statements of beliefs that 
are now impossible. One instance from 
his chapter on Salvation will suffice :— 

‘““ The crude way in which the doctrine 
of Atonement has often been presented 
comes very near the child’s description, 
‘God was very angry, and said he must 
kill somebody. Jesus said, Kill me!’ 
But the essential inner meaning is an- 
other matter....It is a fact that many 
old doctrines whose forms we have now 
discarded get their strength from the 
deeper consciousness of God out of 
which they sprang. This has been the 
strength of Evangelicalism, and the soul 
of Evangelicalism is eternally true. The 
tragic pity is that so many Evangelicals 
do not know what its soul is. The old 
prophet of Israel put the whole doctrine 
which Calvary exemplified, and which 
underlies Evangelical theology, into one 
sentence when he gave these words to 
God: ‘I have made you; I will carry 
you.’ The doctrine of Christ dying for 
men, carrying their sins in his body on 
the tree, is a symbol of this fact in God’s 
relation with men. ‘ Well, here I am, 
not responsible for being here, but so 
set by Some One else; and the responsi- 
bility of the life which is too great for 
me is His.’”’ 

Mr. Williams is much more concerned 
with Religion than with Theology. He 
is a real and skilful constructive, and he 
is wise enough not to attempt to build 
on the shifting sands of opinion. Sav- 


ing faith, the substance of Religion, the 
Gospel within the Gospel, is something 
above and beyond theological opinions. 
They pass, but religion is permanent. 
Religion is liberating itself from worn- 
out formulas, preparing also for a freer 
and wider manifestation of its power. 
It declares that the truth of the heart is 
always greater than the truth of the 
intellect. It teaches us to find in its 
light, when we search the Christian 
centuries, a reality independent of and 
infinitely higher than all the dogmatic 
forms in which it is wrapped. Those 
forms were merely time-vestures suited 
to certain mental conditions. They were 
the earthen vessels which Time itself 
has shattered. But the treasures of 
love and trust, and hope, and holy ideals, 
and purity of soul, and enthusiasm for 
righteousness they contained are im- 
mortal. It is its intensity of faith in 
the things that cannot be shaken that 
gives Mr. Williams’s book its great 
value, its noble fervour, and its per- 
suasive power. JosEPpH Woop. 


————— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE DOGMATISM OF MR. BERNARD 
SHAW. 


Sir,—There must be many who, like 
myself, are very grateful for Mr. Gow’s 
dignified and noble examination in your 
columns of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s late 
deliverance in The New Statesman. We 
have lived for a long time now con- 
tentedly enough under Mr. Shaw’s intel- 
lectual régime, joyfully following his 
impish genius of wit, with the lashing 
tongue and pitiless heart, through the 
pillorying of all sorts of slow-brained 
Philistinism. We have greeted with 
inextinguishable laughter his process of 
making the good and the bad equally 
ridiculous, and applauded his instinct 
“to attack every idea which has been 
full-grown for ten years.” He helped us 
in our formation of judgments in every 
direction, and we agreed with him in 
questioning “ The heroism of people who 
never do anything heroic.”’ We watched 
him laughing in his sleeve, and were 
content to suppose him in a state of 
moral indignation most originally ex- 
pressed. His method of taking this or 
that generous human sentiment and then 
turning it inside out and upside down 
seemed to us (as no doubt sometimes it 
was) a useful effort after reality. He did 
everything to the accompaniment of our 
laughter and cheers, and some shams 
have been laughed out of countenance, 
and some hypocrisies unveiled by his 
method. In any case, we will (in normal 
times) accept anything from a man who 
forces us irresistibly to laugh. 

Yet even before the war some people, 
I think, were beginning to question Mr. 
Shaw’s régime a little. One cannot live 
on laughter any more than one can live 
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on champagne. When, in Mr. Shaw’s 
protean personality, were the sage and 
the seer going to emerge ?. When was the 
constructive prophet to appear, who had 
been so long heralded and preluded by the 
destructive critic ? We began to demand 
a gospel of our chartered libertine, and 
some serious illumination from our 
dancing will 0’ the wisp. We examined 
his superman and his life force to see if 
these, as a gospel, held together. But 
always when we tried to pin him down 
he slipped out of our anxious hands with 
the same shrieks of sardonic laughter. 

Then we began to get, perhaps, just a 
little tired. We still laughed all through 
his plays, and chuckled all through his 
prefaces. But we began to feel at last 
that a tragedy would be preferable to a 
harlequinade. And it occurred to us, to 
our surprise, that the laughter of this 
imp of destruction left untouched the 
soul of the world, and that with whatever 
jargon he bombarded the things of the 
spirit, the things of the spirit remained 
unharmed. We had been *‘ shocked, and 
shocked pretty often’’; that was good 
for us, as he said ; but there were certain 
eternal values which we discovered to be: 
quite unmoved after the Shavian earth- 
quakes. The good and the bad were not 
the game thing after all....And then 
came the war. The tragedy had arrived. 
We were face to face with the greatest and 
most terrible’thing we had ever known ; 
our hearts swelled with unspeakable and 
wordless emotions. In the midst of the 
malign conflict we became aware, as never 
before, of our own souls, and as never 
before we knew how right was right and 
wrong was wrong. The best and bravest 
among us arose and went out to die. As 
you say, sir, in your noble leader, they 
heard the heroic appeal, and with glad- 
ness offered the sacrifice. And Mr. 
Shaw ? Did he express at last for us the 
pity and the terror and the grandeur of 
it all, and rise to the stupendous crisis of 
the world? No. He still laughed, and 
called us names, and went on with the 
harlequinade while we suffered and bled 
and died. And this time we did not 
laugh. It was as if a clown came and 
danced on the very altar of our hearts, 
and some of us will never forget the 
sacrilege. Yours, &c. 


FLORENCE ROBERTS. 
123, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 
December 1, 1914. 


S1r,—I hold no brief for Mr. Shaw who 
is quite able to conduct his own defence 
against yourself and Mr. Gow. What I 
wish to point out is that there is another 
side in his ‘Common Sense about the 
War ’ which is almost entirely ignored in 
Tur Inqurrer. He differentiates en- 
tirely between British diplomacy and. 
the British people, and declares on p. 9. 
that “‘ The nation had a clear conscience.” 
On p. 11 he says that “even the wise 
who loathe war....had ‘to admit that 
police duty is necessary and that war 
must be made on such war as Germany. 
had made.” He even goes as far as to 
say that had Jaurés been at the Foreign 
Office and Macdonald the Premier ‘‘ we 
must have drawn the sword to save 
France and smash Potsdam.” Finally, 
he is an anti-militarist whose remarks a 


year ago on that point would have won | 


your praise instead of your silence and 
neglect as to-day. : 
_Shaw would never have written his 
pamphlet had he regarded himself as Mr. 
Gow says he did, ‘“‘as the only serious 
true man among a nation of hypocrites,” 
for the simple reason that he wishes us 
to rise above our ignorance and our 
prejudice and intellectual sloth, and 
really think and act towards a clean, 
sweet, wholesome world state. He writes 
to and for folk who can be moved to do 
the right, not simply to lash hypocrisy. 

We do not yet see our international 
relationships with regard to the future, 
but I earnestly hope Tae Inquirer will 
clear a space for helpful discussion along 
those lines, and if Mr. Shaw’s stinging 
manifesto and Mr. Gow’s indignant 
repudiation lead on to that, good must 
result. But for Heaven’s sake let us no 
longer pose as faultless angels fighting 
against the myrmidons of Satan. 

For instance, who would dream, when 
one hears so much of the violation of 
Belgian neutrality as the factor for 
British intervention as a protector of the 
existence of little peoples, that we, our- 
selves, are branded with the same shame? 


‘In 1907 Britain and Russia signed an 


agreement guaranteeing the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Persia, and Sir 
C. 8. Rice, the Ambassador to Persia, said 
“The object of the two Powers in 
making this agreement is not in any way 
to attach, but rather to assure for ever 
the independence of Persia ; not only do 
they wish not to have at hand any 
excuse for intervention, but their object 
in these friendly negotiations was not to 
allow one another to intervene on the 
pretext of safeguarding their interests.”’ 
Yet in 1910-11 Russia marched in troops, 
occupied the capital, banished the Ame- 
rican financial reformer, Schuster, hung 
Persian patriots, and has since then 
occupied northern Persia with Britain’s 
consent! Mr. Brailsford’s recent letter 
to The Nation shows a Russian army 
marching to the invasion of Turkey via | 
Persia! Our noble (!) ally never even 
offered to compensate Persia as the 
Germans did Belgium. Yet neither you | 
nor Mr. Gow have ever referred to this 
national disgrace and criminal conni- | 
vance on our part. There are other 
instances of as gross a betrayal which | 


‘|space forbids one quoting. Is it any 


wonder that Mr. Shaw scourges us for. 

hypocrisy? If Britain must fight, she 

must, but she is as morally frail as, 
Germany every whit. 

Yours, &e., 
WiuiaM J. Piceorr. 
11, Queensland Avenue, Merton, S.W. 
December 1, 1914. 


THE DISMISSAL OF SERVANTS. 


Sir,—It hardly seems necessary to 
reply to Dr. Dufton after your footnote 
to his letter, except to remark that if a. 
true statement is a gratuitous libel—and_. 
I suppose the truth may be libellous— 
then I am guilty, and as further proof it 
will suffice to say that it has been deemed 
necessary by our Borough War Relief 
Committee (of which I am a member) to 
issue a letter to the press signed by 
Mayor and Secretary, protesting against! 


the dismissal of servants by wealthy; 
employers who could afford to keep them, 


on. We had no doubt about the un- % 


diminished unearned incomes of certain 


of them. It is curious to see on the same 


page as Dr. Dufton’s letter this, “The 


large employer who dismisses his work- 


men while signing a substantial cheque for _ “ 


charity,” for I can match it exactly with 
a case in which I have myself obtained 
relief grants for the sufferers. I don’t 


wonder that Dr. Dufton is surprised-and 


indignant. I have been both surprised 


and pained’at many things here; for hee 


instance, the Insurance Act meanness; 
and we Yorkshire folk cannot understand 
them as possible until we see them. But 
when one recalls what is known as the 
Speenhamland (Poor Law) Act, 1834, 
when heavy poor-rates were raised to 
subsidise the wretched wages of the poor, 
instead of increasing wages, and knows 
where Speenhamland is, then it is not 
very astonishing that such meanness has 
some lingering remains hereabouts.— 
Yours, &c. RicHarpD NEWELL. 


Newbury, December 1, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THoucHTs ON THE . WAR. 
Clutton Brock. London: 
& Co. Ils. net. 


Tue short essays on the War which 
Mr. Clutton-Brock contributed anony- 
mously to The Tumes Literary Supple- 
ment have aroused widespread interest 
and gratitude, and he has been well 
advised to reissue them in a collected 
form. Amid the flood of writing pro- 
duced by the War, they stand out with 
a note of distinction. They are the 
expression of a temperament—reflective 


By A. 
Methuen 


and a little detached, it is true, but with © 


a rich sympathy for human frailty and 
clear insight into many of the causes of 
moral strength or decay. We like the 
essays all the better because we do not 


ulways wish to make their mood our 


own. The conception of Germans. as 
marionettes may easily entangle us in 
the moral sophistry which refuses to 
blame because it can only pity. We 
also adhere to some criticisms on ‘ The 
Illusions. of War’ which we made at the 
time of its first publication. We wish, 
moreover, that a book which is so inti- 
mately concerned with moral perspective 
had dealt more adequately with the 
terrible problem created by the German 
treatment of Belgium. We know that 


.|many gentle and refined people are 


trying to put that problem away from 
them; but it is a ghastly reality, and 
must influence our feelings now and the 
difficulties which we shall have to face 
afterwards. Did Mr. Clutton-Brock 
avoid the subject because it would break 
the spell of his quiet reflectiveness and 
force from him a strong note of indigna- 
tion? But these are minor points, 
which do not touch the warmth of our 
gratitude or the sincerity of our admira- 
tion. This is the kind of War literature 
which people ought to buy, and having 
bought it, they will pay the author the 
highest compliment if, instead of profes- 


sing easy agreement with everything he 


says, they are provoked to follow his 
example and to do some patient thinking 
for themselves. 


ta he 
sata Sg 
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.THERED FRAGMENTS FROM MAny 
Years. By H. W. Hawkes. From 
the Author, 59, Trinity Road, Bootle. 
3s. 6d. net. 


_ Many friends who have known and 
honoured Mr. Hawkes as a faithful 
abourer for many years in the field of 
inistry, first at the North End Mission 
in Liverpool, and latterly at Bootle and 
West Kirby, will have a cordial welcome 
for this volume. It is a collection of 
verse, some of it already well known; 
and for the rest, while there are pieces 
which the author rightly describes as 
trivial, the book as a whole must by no 
_ means be taken as a mere gathering up 
of the “ scattered literary pastimes ” of 
which the Preface speaks. The contents 
_ are described on the title-page as ‘‘ Epic, 
Legendary, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous, 
Serious and Trivial.’”’ About a third of 
the volume consists of four poems, which 
have already seen the light: ‘The Man 
of Nazareth,’ 1889; ‘The Coming of 
Christ,’ 1906; ‘The Heretic,’ 1908; 
‘Servetus, a Drama,’ 1911. Of these, 
q the first especially has approved itself 
as of really helpful value to seekers after 
religious truth and a clear understanding 
of the life of Jesus. Further interest 
will be found in the three essays in 
drama on Old Testament subjects, 
“Abraham, Esau, and Saul, and there are 
also Christian legends retold in narrative 
verse. As adding value to the personal 
element in the book, we note the ‘ Me- 
mories of Travel’ and ‘ Holiday Glean- 
ings,’ and if we had room for a quotation 
it should be of the verses on p. 279, 
_ with their happy defiance of death, in our 
judgment the most successful of all the 
pieces in the lighter vein. One complaint 
we have against the editing of the book. 
Why should the hymns, which are worth 
a great deal more than much of the other 
verse, be printed in smaller type ?. There 
are forty-five hymns in all, and several 
of them are likely to be remembered 
‘and used in our hymn-books long after the 
rest of these ‘Gathered Fragments’ are 
forgotten. We value much that Mr. 
Hawkes has said to us ‘“‘in rhythmic 
cadence,” but his hymns most of all. 


Tue British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association has issued a facsimile of the 

ie Abraham Lincoln poster, to which we 
a referred recently, in the form of a post- 
’ card which can be obtained at Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, price 6d. per 
dozen, or 3s. 6d. per 100, post free. 
__ Many people may be glad to use it this 
year as a Christmas greeting. We have 
also received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
_ &Sons the national Christmas card which 
' they are selling in aid of the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund, price 6d. It conveys, both 
pictorially and by apt quotations, the 
patriotic spirit of the present time, and 
will doubtless have a ready sale, though 
__we fear a good deal of the pleasure derived 
_ from receiving Christmas cards of various 
_ designs from our friends will be lessened 
_ if every one happens to select this par- 
_ ticular one. The ‘ Bird of Good Omen’ 
-eard, however, which is issued by the 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, provides an alternative choice, 
and will appeal to many people. The 
picture of the doves on the olive branch, 


= 


outlined against a rainy sky spanned 
by the rainbow, has been specially 
designed by Mr. O. Murray Dixon, and 
brings a seasonable message of peace and 
goodwill. This card can be obtained, 
price 3d., at 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., 
and postcards with the same design are 
to be had for 1s. a dozen, post free. 


We have received from Mr. Edmund 
New a copy of a general view of Florence, 
drawn in pen and ink, and printed in 
collotype by the Oxford University 
Press, uniform in size and manner with 
his print ‘The Towers of Oxford.’ The 
view is taken from the terrace, below the 
Church of San Miniato, and reproduces 
one of the noblest panoramas in the 
world with the accuracy of detail and 
the feeling for architectural form which 
give distinction to Mr. New’s work. The 
ornamental border which surrounds the 
drawing is designed with great skill to 
act as a key to the principal buildings. 
Copies, price half-a-guinea, may be had 
from the Fine Art Society, Ltd., 148, 
New Bond Street, W. ~ 


An excellent series of short addresses 
to children for the use of teachers and 
parents is comprised in Miss Lilian Hail’s 
little book ‘Helpers and Hinderers,’ 
published by the Sunday School Associa- 
tion (ls. net). They appeared originally 
in THE INquIRER, and many of our 
readers will be glad to know that they 
have been rescued from the obscurity 
of the “back numbers” in which so 
many good things are hidden away. 
Miss Hall has a cheery, sympathetic way 
of bringing home to the childish mind 
the lessons she wishes to teach, and it is 
clear that she loves both children and 
animals—a sure guarantee that she 
knows how to appeal to them successfully. 
Subjects which have become, for most 
teachers, hopelessly hackneyed, such as 
duty, obedience, patriotism, and happi- 
ness, naturally figure in these pages. 
They can no more be dispensed with in 
a book of this kind than they can be 
eliminated from our daily life. But 
they are dealt with in a pleasant, sug- 
gestive way, and the last-named receives 
fresh illustration in the fanciful imagery 
of the ‘ Blue Bird.’ Two chapters are 
devoted to ‘Shakespeare’s Boys,’ and 
two others to the story of. Robert Dick, 
the geologist and collector of Thurso, 
which make good reading for young 
nature students. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs, CONSTABLE & Co.:—Emile Ver- 
haeren: Stefan Zweig. 6s. net. 

Mr, A. C. Firretp :—The Free Spirit : Henry 
Bryan Binns. 4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs.. Hopper & StTouGHTON :—St. Au- 
gustine: W. Montgomery, M.A., B.D. 6s. net. 

Messrs. Macmirntan & Co.:—The Excava- 
tions at Babylon: Robert Koldewey. 21s. net. 

Messrs. MetrHuEn & Co. :—Thoughts on the 
War: A. Clutton Brock. 1s. net. : 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS :—Papers for 
War Time—Christan Conduct in War Time: 
D. H. Moberly, M.A. 2d. The War Spirit in 
Our National Life: A. Herbert Gray, M.A. 2d. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—Is Conscience an 
Emotion ? Hastings Rashdall. 4s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cornhill. Magazine, Nineteenth Century, Bx- 
pository Times, The Epoch. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE CHRISTMAS SHIP. 


You have been hearing a great deal ’ 
lately about battleships and the heroic 
way in which those who man them are 
protecting our shores. But have you heard 
of a battleship which has just made a 
voyage across the Atlantic for the 
purpose of bringing six million presents 
from the children of America for the 
children of the soldiers of all the nations 
engaged in the present war? That, 
surely, is one of the most remarkable 
uses to which a battleship could be put, 
and you can well understand that it has 
been the topic of conversation through- 
out the United States for weeks past 
among the boys and girls, living in safe 
and comfortable homes, who have been 
saving up their money, and collecting 
dollars from their friends, to provide it 
with this splendid cargo of goodwill. 
You see, they could not bear to think 
that so many of their orphaned and, 
in some cases, homeless little brothers and 
sisters in Europe, who have been learning 
recently with so much suffering what 
war actually means, should have no fun 
and happiness at Christmas-time to 
make them realize how much love there 
is still in the world. 

The children of America have done a 
beautiful thing, and set a fine example 
to us who are so much nearer to these 
miseries of war than they. Of this we 
may be sure: that, whatever happiness 
they manage by their efforts to send 
across the Atlantic, they themselves will 
have a very happy Christmas. Every 
child who, by some bit of self-giving or 
spending has added a gift to the cargo 
of the Jason (that is the proper name of 
the Ohristmas ship) will know something 
of an open secret which, we are told, 


Jesus once passed on: It is more blessed 


to give than to receive. 

Now, I wonder if you are thinking in 
any way of these poor little ones, whose 
case is so heartrending. Take the chil- 
dren of Belgium only.; they concern us 
most, for they have had most to bear. 
And in a sense they have suffered for 
you, who are still safely sheltered in 
your peaceful homes, away from the 
terror of the great conflict. Some have 
lost their father, some their mother ; 
some do not know where their people 
are, and may never find them again. 
It is true that numbers of helping hands 
are held out to them by merciful and 
pitiful people, and they will not be 
allowed to perish. But what about 
you ? Christmas is coming, and with it, 
we hope, the old gladness for you, 
There will be Christmas presents waiting 
for you on Christmas morning, and kind 
friends to make the day joyful and 
unlike other days. Last year the chil- 
dren of Belgium, knowing nothing of 
what the dark year was to bring, woke 
up too with merry hearts. Are you 
thinking of their Christmas this year ? 

How good it would be if all the chil- 
dren who are rich in love and friends 
forgot themselves and their own pleasure 
for once, and, like those other children 
in America, determined to give a happier 
Christmas-tide to their little brothers 


and sisters of heroic Belgium. There 
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are ever so many ways of doing it. I 
know some homes where there are too 
many toys for their owners to properly 
enjoy. Could they not determine to 
put aside so many presents to give again 
(and not the ones they liked least, either)? 
You could begin now to save up some 
pocket-money to buy gifts. You might 
even ask some of the donors of your 
presents if they would mind giving you 
this time the money instead, a little 
while before Christmas. Think how 
jolly it would be to go shopping for 
Belgian children in the wonderful toy- 
shops, and to wonder what it would 
really be best to buy! Don’t think that 
you must get or make only what are 
called “‘ useful’ things. Other people 
will see to those. No; make up your 
mind that you will make Christmas 
happier for at least one Belgian child 
in exactly the nice and surprising way 
you like to be made happy yourself. 
I believe you would find it the most 
exciting Christmas you had ever spent. 
Suppose there were a League of children 
in England working and saving for the 
Belgian children’s Christmas, just as 
the American children have been working 
for the Christmas ship ! Fe R. 


_ MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


MR. PHILIP H. HOLT. 


It is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the death of Mr. Philip H. Holt, 
which took place at his home, Croxteth 
Gate, Liverpool on Friday, November 27, 
at the age of 84. Mr. Holt was the last 
survivor of the remarkable group of four 
brothers who have conferred priceless 
gifts of public service and philanthropy 
upon Liverpool. ‘‘ Liverpool’s indebted- 
ness to Mr. Holt [says The Liverpool 
Daily Post] cannot be measured, his 
principle of anonymity in benevolence 
having been carried out to the fullest 
extent. Never during his life, and in 
respect to his own easily-divined wishes, 
did the fact appear in print that he was 
the donor of the Wavertree Playground 
(at one time known as the ‘ Wavertree 
Mystery ’), which is 108 acres in extent, 
and forms the finest personal gift ever 
made to Liverpool. The estate, strongly 
fenced and in perfect condition, together 
with some contiguous buildings, the 
rental of which was allotted for mainten- 
ance, was conveyed to the Corporation of 
Liverpool by a deed of gift dated May 20, 
1895, and remarkable for brevity. The 
nominal donor, as the deed showed, was 
Mr. James Rhind, since deceased, archi- 
tect and estate agent, who acted, it has 
since transpired, in his professional 
capacity, confidentially for Mr. Holt. 
When the Finance Committee of the City 
Council were paying a tribute to Mr. 
Holt’s memory, Alderman W. H. Watts 
stated that whilst, as Lord Mayor at the 
time, it fell to his lot to receive the 
munificent gift of the Wavertree Play- 
ground, he had no knowledge of the name 
of the donor. In fact, the name had 
never been divulged officially to this day. 
Most of the Committee eventually came 


and although again there was no official 
intimation on record, it would be known 
to some present that Mr. Holt extensively 
assisted the city with the abolition of 
slums byhis secret purchases of insanitary 
property. Mr. Holt’s valuable work for 
education included gifts of at least, 
£50,000 to the Liverpool Institute.”’. 
This modest anonymity was character- 
istic of Mr. Holt in many other directions, 
and was in strict harmony with the simple 
dignity of his home life. He was the 
quietest and most unassuming of men, 
gentle, kindly, always reticent on per- 


sonal matters and religious experiences, 
doing an untold amount of good by |) 


stealth, an unfailing helper of our 
denominational and philanthropic 
societies in Liverpool and far beyond its 
borders. At the time of his death he was 
chairman of the Council of Ullet Road 


Church, and for many years he held a. 


similar position at the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth. When he was well he never 
missed a service. He was present both 
morning and evening at Ullet Road 
Church on the Sunday before he died. 
Mr. Holt married a sister of Mr. Alfred 
Booth, whose death we had to record a 
fortnight ago. Mrs. Holt died sixteen 
years ago, and the ashes of her husband 
were placed in the same grave in the little 
Campo Santo of the Ancient Chapel last 
Tuesday. A short service was conducted 
by the Rev. C. Craddock, and everything, 
by his own instructions, was kept as 
simple as possible ; but the large attend- 
ance of friends and public men showed 
how widespread was the feeling of affec- 
tion and gratitude which he had inspired. 
He had the power and the willingness to 
give with lavish generosity, and yet those 
who knew him best will think chiefly of 
his simple habits, his dislike of praise, his 
pleasure in doing good by stealth, the 
thousand unremembered acts cf kindness 
and of love. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


DISTRESSED FOREIGNERS IN 
GERMANY. 
AN EMERGENCY COMMITTEE IN BERLIN. 


UnpbeEr the leadership of Dr. Siegmund- 
Schultze a Committee has been formed 
in Berlin to look after the interests of 
foreigners in Germany. The Committee 
is working on lines similar to that of the 
Emergency Committee for the Relief of 
Alien Enemies, established by the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends in this 
country. It has already done good 
work in helping men in the concentration 
camp at Ruhliben and assisting girls who 
needed money before they could leave 


‘the country. The following appeal for 


sympathy and help is being sent out in 
Germany :— 


[TRANSLATION. | 


OFFICE FOR THE INFORMATION AND 
ASSISTANCE OF GERMANS ABROAD AND 
FOREIGNERS IN GERMANY. 


Tue War has caused great distress 
amongst countless Germans in foreign 
countries. In helping our countrymen 


the benevolence of the Societies in those 
countries which for years have been in 
co-operation with us, especially our 
English and American co-workers in the 
religious societies for international friend- 
ship. In England, where great difficul- 
ties in the way of the Germans might 
have been expected from the excep- 
tional conditions prevailing, a Committee 
was formed directly the War broke out 
whose object was to provide support for 
needy Germans and Austrians in Eng- 
land, and already many Germans have 
told us verbally or in writing of the 


valuable help given to them. : 


In consequence of many requests and 
complaints we have felt that it was our 
duty to interest ourselves in those 
foreigners who, were in difficulties in 
Germany. At a time when the German 
people, from the highest to the lowest, 
have joined together in the consciousness 
of a stern defence against their enemies, 
and are fighting out the great struggle 
for existence and freedom, it may well 
appear to many that it is superfluous to 
render to the relatives of the enemy’s 
people any more than the most necessary 
services. But there is not only the 
thought of those Germans who are now 
abroad, there is not only the fact that 
foreigners who are in need in Germany 
are for the most part Germany’s best 
friends, and are bound to us by a thou- 
sand ties—beyond all this, the task is 
laid upon us by our own desire to render 
friendly service in these times of hatred 
to those who now find it so difficult to 
obtain help. Even in war-time he is 
our neighbour who needs our help, and 
love of his enemies remains the sign of 
him who keeps faith with Our Lord. 

We have accordingly decided to estab- 
lish a Berlin Inquiry and Assistance 
Office, which works with the correspond- 
ing offices at home and abroad, especially 
with the above-mentioned Emergency 
Committee in London, the Berne and the 
Stuttgart Peace Bureaux, &c. We beg 
for help and gifts, which may be sent to 
the following address: Berliner Aus- 
kunfts und Hilfstelle fiir Deutsche in 
Ausland und Auslander in Deutschland. 
Communications to be addressed to 
Fraulem Dr. Elisabeth Rotten, Berlin 
No. 18, Friedenstrasse 601. 

Committee :—Geh. Regierungsrat, Prof. 
D. W. Foerster; Bankbeamter, Erich 


Gramm; fF urstbischoflicher Delegat, 
Probst D. Kleineidam; Eduard de 
Neufville; Prof. Dr. Rade; Prediger 


Jul. Rohrbach ; Dr. Elisabeth Rotten ; 
Dr. Alice Salomon; Lic. F. Siegmund- 
Schultze ; Direktor D. Spiecker ; Stadt- 
pfarrer Umfrid. 


_———_— 


WOMEN’S LEAGUE. 


APPEAL FOR BELGIAN CHILDREN IN 
HOLLAND. — 


Tue following Appeal has been for- 
warded to us by the Secretary of the 
Women’s League, so that it may be 
brought as soon as possible to the notice 
of the women of our Churches :— 


Drar Miss Herrorp,—I am tryin 
to collect clothing for the 25,000 lost or 
orphaned Belgian children now in Hol- 
land. They are absolutely destitute, 
but are being taken care of by the 


to know that Mr. Holt was the benefactor, | we have to rely almost exclusively on | Dutch, who are unable to clothe them. 
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Many will be sent to England when 
clothing is forthcoming. Their need is 
very urgent, and only warm clothes are 
wanted. Everything I receive will be 
sent to the Women’s International Relief 
Committee, one of whose members goes 
to Holland every week, and reports to 
her Committee in London. If any of 
your friends could help me by collecting 
or making garments, and sending them 
to me, I should be most grateful.— 
Sincerely yours, 

\ , (Mrs.) E. M. Aves. 


15, Thurlow Road, 
London, N.W. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


THE public concerts at Willaston 
School were this year given in aid of the 
Belgian Refugees. The net profit was 
£12 12s. 6d., of which £5 was sent to the 
Daily Telegraph Shillmg Fund, and the 
remainder divided between local Nant- 
wich funds. Musically, also, the con- 
certs were, perhaps, the best the School 
has given. The choir sang well, especi- 
ally in choruses from the ‘St. Paul,’ 
with orchestral accompaniment; and 
the orchestra of nearly thirty (including 
a Belgian refugee) did itself full justice, 
and gave a rendering of the ‘ William 
Tell’ Overture in particular which 
even satisfied the conductor. 


\ 


_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Sunday School Association has 

an excellent supply of books and publica- 

i tions, which can be obtained at the 
/ Book Room, Essex Hall, and those who 
are engaged in religious work among the 
children are invited to make purchases 

there, especially at Christmas time. A 


hundred schools already buy their re- | 


ward books and prizes at the Book Room, 

and if others would follow their example 

all through the year it would help on 

the work of the Association considerably. 

The Book Room does not exist solely for 

the Sale of literature published by the 

_ Sunday School Association, but it fulfils 

the purposes of a general book-shop as 

| well. The usual discounts are given, 

and anything that is not in stock can be 

obtained at a few hours’ notice. This 

branch of the Association’s activities has 

already proved a useful source of revenue, 

and it only needs to be more efficiently 
supported and developed. 


ih CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


Tue Rev. F. Summers writes as 
follows on behalf of the Domestic Mission, 
_ _Dingley Place :—‘‘ Will you please allow 
me to appeal to those kind friends who at 
this season of the year help me? I need 
help for the Poor’s Purse ; new or cast- 
off clothing, boots, toys, and books. In 
addition to certain festivities for the 

young at Christmas, I feel sure that the 
distress through which we are passing will 
not be forgotten by generous friends. 
Letters should be sent to me at 4, Durley 
Road, Stamford Hill, N., and parcels to 
The Domestic Mission, Dingley Place, 
_ St. Luke’s, London, E.C.” 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


Bridg water.—On Sunday, November 29, 


| the 226th Anniversary of Christ Church 


was celebrated by special services. 
The subject of the evening sermon 
was ‘Our Trafalgar Monument,’ the 


memorial tablet, on the north wall of the 
Church, to Capt. George Lewis Browne, 
which records the fact that “‘ During many 
years of active service Capt. Browne 
obtained the trust and highest commenda- 
tion of Admiral Lord Nelson, under whose 
immediate command he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Trafalgar.” The 
congregation was reminded of an appeal 
by the editor of The Daily News and Leader 
for the ‘Christmas Pudding Fund’ on 
behalf of the men in the army and navy, 
and a sum amounting to £3 8s. was con- 
tributed. 


Chatham.—A meeting was held on 
Thursday, November 26, at the Unitarian 
Church, to welcome the Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock back to his old pulpit. Letters re- 


eretting absence were received from Mrs.’ 


Humphry Wood and Miss Tribe (lifelong 
benefactors of the Church), and from the 
Mayor of Chatham, who welcomed Dr. 
Hitchcock back to the town, and recalled 
his services in Poor Law Reform. The 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie presided, and 
speeches were delivered by Dr. Tudor 
Jones, Councillor A. Hudson (Secretary 
of the congregation), Councillor C. Offen 
(Chairman of the Choral Society), and 
Mr. W. Attwood (Secretary of the Sunday 
School). In his reply Dr. Hitchcock said 
that his phases of faith had enriched his 
life. He had learnt freedom from Pro- 
testants and churchmanship from Catholics. 
After his last struggle in the Catholic 
Church he felt too broken to face another 
period of storm and stress, and he hesitated 
even when his old congregation promised 
him a unanimous invitation. But he 
could not resist when some one said that 
not one of his old boys had gone wrong. 


Chester.—Matthew Henry’s Chapel has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of Miss 
Katherine Montgomery, only daughter of 
the late Rev. J. K. Montgomery. Miss 
Montgomery was widely known and re- 
spected for her public work, in Chester 
especially, in connection with Temperance 
and the Women’s Liberal Association. 
But the chapel with which she had been 
connected all her life had the first place in 
her affections, and she threw herself into 
all the work of the congregation and 
Sunday School with an earnestness of 
purpose and a lavish generosity in time and 
thought and strength which it will be 
impossible to replace. At the funeral on 
Saturday, November 28, there was a large 
attendance of sorrowing friends. The ser- 
vice was conducted by the Rev. D. 
Jenkin Evans, minister of the chapel, and 
the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Liverpool. 


Lay Preachers’ Union.—By arrangement 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association affiliated members of the 
National Unitarian Lay Preachers’ Union 
and members of affiliated unions can obtain 
copies of any books actually published by 
the Association at half price. Applications 
must be endorsed by the Secretary, 
N.U.L.P.U., Miss Francis, 128, Broadwall, 
E.C. The books recommended for study 
by the Union are:—The Bible: ‘The 
Bible: What It Is and Is Not,’ by Joseph 
Wood; ‘Light for Bible Readers,’ by 
John Page Hopps; ‘The Fourth Gospel,’ 
by J. Warschauer. Unitarianism : * Uni- 
tarianism, by W. G. Tarrant ; ‘ Heads 
of Unitarian History,’ by A. Gordon. 
Philosophy: ‘Through Nature to God,’ by 
John Fiske (note—not published B. & 


F.U.A.). Church History: ‘Church Coun- 
cils, by A. N. Blatchford. It is further 
recommended that Lay Preachers be invited 
to visit the Sunday Schools, address the 
scholars, and generally to get into touch 
with the school workers when taking duty 
at any of the Churches, 


Liverpoo]l.— Among the list of offizers lost 
on H.M.S. Bulwark is the name of Mid- 
shipman Reginald B. Treeby. He was a 
very popular member of the Ullet Road 
Church Sunday School. He served as a 
cadet on the Mersey training ship, and 
joined the Navy last July. 


London: Rhyl Street.—A united service 
in connection with Clarence Road and Rhyl 
Street Sunday Schools was held at Rhyl 
Street Hall on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 22, conducted by the Revs. W. H. Rose 
and F. Hankinson. The address was given 
by Mr. Ion Pritchard. 


Merthyr.—On Sunday, November 29, a 
large stained glass window given by Miss 
Cicely James in memory of her father, the 
late Dr. Job James, of this town, was 
unveiled at the Unitarian Chapel. Alder- 
man F. T. James, a grandson of Dr. Job 
James, handed over the memorial, and in 
his speech referred to the fact that his 
grandfather was a naval surgeon on H.M.S. 
Pegasus in 1809, after which he practised 
at Merthyr. He was a man of strong 
individuality, and was one of the original 
trustees of the chapel. The window has 
been executed by the firm of Clayton & 
Bell of London. The central figure is of 
Christ, the Good Shepherd. The Rev. F. 
Blount Mott, of Cardiff, preached at the 
morning and evening service. 


Nantwich.—It is proposed to place in 
the Old Presbyterian (Unitarian) Chapel, 
Hospital Street, a tablet in memory of the 
late Philip Barker,.who was a devoted 
member of the Church and founder of 
Willaston School. Any one wishing to be 
associated with the project will kindly 
communicate with the minister, the Rev. 
J. Park Davies, 87, London Road, Nant- 
wich, Cheshire. 


Unitarian Temperance Association.—Mr. 
E. F. Cowlin, Hon. Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, writes: “‘ Temperance Sunday has 
been well observed in our churches, and, 
in spite of the many calls made upon them 
owing to the war, several acted upon our 
suggestion and took ‘ retiring’ collections in 
aid of the funds of this Association ; and 
several new members have been gained. 
May I take this opportunity of asking those 
who have not already sent reports of services 
held to be good enough to do so as early as 
possible? We are issuing as a leaflet the 
article ‘Temperance is a Moral Question,’ 
which appeared in the November number 
of the Sunday School Monthly. Copies 
may be had on application to me at 19, 
Northwood Road, Forest Hill, London, 
8.E.” 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Lire oF RoBert COLLYER. 

The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, has 
undertaken, at the request of the Collyer 
family, to write the biography of Robert 
Collyer. ‘“‘ This biography, I am con- 
vinced,” he says in a letter to The 
Christian Register, ‘‘ will have the in- 
terest and value which should attach to 
so rare a personality and so great a 
teacher, just to the extent to. which the 
doctor himself is permitted to tell his 
own story in his own inimitable words. 
The ‘ Life and Letters’ must be mainly 
‘ Letters,’ or a ‘ Life in Letters,’ and thus 


~ |a kind of extended and glorified edition 
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of the ‘Some Memories.’ To this end 
may I herewith ask any of your readers 
who may have letters from Dr. Collyer 
in their possession to send them to me? I 
am particularly eager to have early letters 
from his pen, covering his life in England 
and Pennsylvania. Such letters as are 
sent to me I shall have to retain for quite 
a period, as my time for this work is 
extremely limited; but I can promise 
that they will be carefully safeguarded 
and returned. Other material bearing 
upon Dr. Collyer’s life, such as pictures, 
newspaper clippings, circulars, church 
notices, rare copies of sermons and 
lectures, &c., ‘will be welcomed. The 
more this biography can be made the 
work of those who loved Dr. Collyer in 
his lifetime and now revere his memory 
the better.” 


CHANNING AND Mitrrary DEspotism. 

Writing in The Christian Register, Dr. 
Wendte gives a little personal remi- 
niscence of his own of which he has 
been reminded by reading an extract 
from The Times of 100 years ago. The 
quotation runs as follows: ‘‘ On this 
day [Oct. 18, 1814] is published, price 
one shilling, ‘ A Discourse, delivered in 
Boston, North America, at the Solemn 
Festival in commemoration of the Good- 
ness of God in delivering the Christian 
World from Military Despotism, June 
15, 1814. By William Ellery Channing, 
Minister of the Church in Federal Street, 
Boston. London: reprinted by J. &. J. 
Hardy, 164, Shadwell High Street; and 
sold also by Messrs. Black, Parry & Co., 
Leadenhall Street.’”’ Dr. Wendte goes 
on to say that during the Spanish-Ame- 
rican war he preached to his Los Angeles 
congregation a sermon in behalf of inter- 
national peace, pleading for patience 
and fairness of judgment, which brought 
him a good deal of abuse in the local 
press. A few days later an aged man 
with white locks called at his house and 
introduced himself as the only son of Dr. 
Channing. He expressed his entire sym- 
pathy with the sentiments of the sermon 
that had been so vehemently criticized, 
and to emphasize this presented Dr. 
Wendte with the manuscript of the 
great sermon which his father, nearly a 
century ago, had preached in behalf of 
universal peace and the delivery of the 
Christian world from militarism. This 
MS. has since been presented to the 
American Unitarian Association, to be 
handed down to future generations as 
one of its treasures. 


THE SiLveR JUBILEE OF THE KHASI 
Hits Missron. 

The Indian Messenger gives a sym- 
pathetic account of the work of Babu 
Nilmani Chakrabarti, whose name will be 
familiar to many who are interested in 
the Brahmo Samaj, among the backward 
people of the Khasi Hills. Mr. Chakra- 
barti has grown old in the service of a 
cause to. which he has given his best 
energies for a period of twenty-five years ; 
his health is seriously impaired, and the 
doctors recommend a change to a drier 
climate; but he will not give up his 
solitary post until some one can be found 
to take his place. He has, indeed, be- 
come the friend, guide, and philosopher 
of the people of the Khasi Hills, and 
when he is away from them, as he occa- 


sionally has to be on their business, letters 
are continually reaching him in which his 
advice and comfort are sought. And yet 


the difficulties which met him in his early. 


days of exile among them were such as 
would have proved well-nigh insuperable 
to a man of less resolute mind and enter- 
prising zeal. He had to pick up the 
Khasi language from conversation, since 
it had no characters or written symbols. 
The Welsh Calvinistic Mission had 
adopted the Roman characters in reduc- 
ing it to writing, and published a transla- 
tion of a portion of the New Testament 
and a few other pamphlets; the few 
books available at the time were defec- 
tive. Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti, how- 
ever, managed within a few weeks after 
his arrival to publish his first pamphlet 
in the language on the Brahmo’ system of 
worship. ‘This was followed by a booklet 
on Brahmoism, and a number of tracts 
and pamphlets succeeded this. The 
Khasi language is now recognized as one 
of the vernacular languages in the Cal- 
cutta University. 


UNITARIANS IN HUNGARY. 

Letters containing warm expressions 
of sympathy from American Unitarians 
to their co-religionists in Hungary have 
been returned as ‘‘ undeliverable,’ and 
an appeal has now been made to the 
Government at Washington for help in 
forwarding correspondence and money 
for the payment of missionaries in the 
Balkans, Hungary, and Germany. Dr: 
Wendte, writing in The Christian Regi- 
ster, gives the information that the Uni- 
tarian College at Kolozsvar has been con- 
verted into a hospital for the wounded. 
The danger which menaces the group of 
liberal religious thinkers should the 
Germans and Austrians be defeated, lies 
in the fact that Roumania would then in 
all probability annex Transylvania, the 
most easterly province of Hungary, and 
it is to the Magyars, who are the ruling 
race there, that the Unitarians belong. 
Although Roumania is Greek-Catholic 
in religion, it would doubtless extend 


entire freedom of worship to the Hun- | 
garians, who are mostly Roman Catho- | 


lics; but the annexation could not be 
accomplished without a terrible struggle, 
both moral and physical, and the liberal 
Christian faith, which has maintained 
itself against hostile influences for nearly 
four hundred years, might have to 
undergo the severest trial in its history. 


No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C, 
(Corner of Queen Street), 


1 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman —¥. HH. A. Harpcasrze, 
TSU 
LysLig T. BURNETT. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. 

HUMPHREY G. RUSSELL. ' 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent, interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent. free 
of income tax, 

Investments are withdrawable at any time on 
short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Subscription Pre-’ 


Board and Residence, Bc. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss KE. — 


Kinaston, ‘*Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh 
Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


ye IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms: have hot ‘and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good 
reception rooms, 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


VT. ANNES-ON -THE-SEHA.— 
\J COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the 
Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate.— 
Metrose Houss, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


AYING GUESTS—BLACKHEATH. Lady 
with comfortable house, overlooking Heath, 
wishes to meet with 3 or 4 Paying Guests. 
—Address R. R., Office of Inquirer, 3, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


A COMFORTABLE, QUIET HOME 


Ladies (sisters) in Hertfordshire.—Terms by 
arrangement.—R. J., Office of Znquirer, 3, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


DRESSMAKING. 


RESSMAKING.—Miss BUSK wishes 

to recommend a Dressmaker, out of situa- 

tion owing to the war, as very suitable, to go out 
by the day, in or near London, to ladies’ houses. 
Could make, alter, and renovate.—Apply for 


Central, garden, near sea.— — 


offered during the winter months by two 


7" 


1 


further particulars to A. A., 150, Great Titch- 


field Street, W. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 
and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c. In- 
distinct MS, intelligently deciphered. Moderate 
prices (special reductions for regular work). 
Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


| EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


RISH PILLOW LINEN in bundles of 
Remnants, sufficient to make Six full-size 
Pillow Cases, only 6/6. Postage 5d. extra, 
Genuine offer. Write for Free Illustrated Cata- 
logue. —Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


PNR e aera TEETH (Old) Bought. 

—Up to 5s. 6d. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 10s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. on 
platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not accepted 
we return parcel post free. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed.—S. Cann & Co., 694A, Market-street, 
Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. Mention INQUIRER. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,’— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d, a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to EDrvTor, 36, 
Burlington Road, South Shore, Blackpool. . 


Printed by THE ATHENZ/UM PRESS, 11 and 13, Bream’s 
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NOW READY. 
‘YOUNG. DAYS 


ANNUAL.’ 


The Vol. for 1914. 
Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F-.R.S.L. 


The bound Volume for 1914 forming this 
Popular Annual, contains 192 pages of 
brightly. written Stories, Anecdotes, and 
Verses, with over 100 illustrations. A full- 
page coloured plate is given asa frontispiece. 
The Volume forms a most attractive Reward 
Book for young people. 

Illustrated Boards, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. net. [Postage 4d. 


The Sunday School 


Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


QUEST SOCIETY LECTURE, 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Thursday, December 17, at 8.30 p.m. 


“A Speculation concerning the Future Life.” 
Professor L. P. JACKS, M.A. (Dean of Manchester 
College, Oxford, Editor of ‘The Hibbert Journal ); 
Admission to non-members, 2s. 6d. 

Tickets can be had at the door. 


SUSTENTATION. FUND. 


FOR THE AUGMENTATION OF 
MINISTERS’ STIPENDS. 


AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to be held 
on Wednesday, February 10, 1915, the Contributors 
will have to elect a Manager in place of Mr. J. C. 
Warren, who retires by pau and three Managers 
in place of the Rev. eas Drummond and Messrs. W. 
Byng Kenrick and E. J. Blake, who retire by rotation, 
and are eligible for re- election. 


Any contributor may be nominated by two other 
Contributors to fill a vacancy on the Board of Manage- 
ment. Such nominations must be sent to me before 
January 1, 1915, 


HAROLD F. PEARSON, Hon. Sec., 
22, College Hill, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
December. 
13, Rev. W. Hamuron Drummond, B.A. 
(Minister of the Provincial Assembly. ) 
20. Rev. J. Cyrin FLOWER, M.A., of Sale. 
27. Rev. R. Travers Herrorp, B.A. 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
' for the present, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, 296 pp., 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d, 
BERGSON AND THE MODERN 
SPIRIT. 


An Essay in Constructive Thought. 
By G. R. DODSON, Ph.D. 


Roan, gilt edges, 1s. 3d. net, by post 1s, 4d. 
UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
AND DIARY FOR 1915. 


With List of Ministers and Congregations. 


READY JANUARY st. 


Paper covers, 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d, 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK, 1915. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


A Good Christmas Gift. 


Gathered Fragments 
FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY, DRAMATIC, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


By 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 


Post free from the Author, 59, Trinity Road, 
Bootle. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses, 

4 Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.+-For particulars apply to Hon. 
Src., LivERPOOL-LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont ‘treet, 
Liverpool, 


UNITARIAN HOME 
MISSIONARY COLLEGE, 
SUMMERVILLE, MANCHESTER. 
PRINCIPAL : 

Rev. S. H. MELLONE, M.A,, D.Sc. 
TUTOR 4ND WARDEN: 

Rey. H. McLACHLAN, M.A., B.D.. 


Applications for admission to the College next 
Cetober must be in the hands of the Clerical 
Secretary, the Rev. G. A. PAYNE, Heath View, 
Knuutsford—from whom all particulars may be 
obtained -- not later than February 1 next. 


_ Ps J. WINSER, G. A. PAYNE: Hon. Secs. 


- 


Srhools. 


ee 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900, 


A Public School’ on Modern Lines, 
Preparatory Department. 


with 


Twenty Guineas per Term. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DEC. 18. 
Head Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicgueatn, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN ‘TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre: 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming, Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. — Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal: J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. (Oxon), 


A thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged. 

‘The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed...... I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
Oniversity. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

‘*T regard Letchworth School. as. being a 
perfect model of what a School: should be for 
boys from 6 years upwards,” — Lieut, - Col 
Stephenson, Camwnpore; India, 


Fees. —25 to 30 guineas a term, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: Miss ESTHER: CASE, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, 
B.Se. Lond, 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


TAN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 


Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A.Oxon, Head. Master. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


—eenesncee— 


SUNDAY, December 13. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15, Mr. W. Len, B.A.; 
7, Rev. R.'P. FARLEY, B.A. 

olian Hall, New Bond Street, 11, Rev. J OHN 
HuntTER, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaagort. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
Road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAurRic# ELLIOTT. 

Croydon, Free Christian-Church, Wellesley Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz Weston, D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON; 7, Rev. 
ARTHUR HURN, B.A., B.Litt. 

Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. BAstn Martin. 

Finchley Road, N.W., The Hall, No. 158, 11, 
Dr. AMHERST D. TYSSEN, D.C.L, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mr. J. Pirxin ; 
6.30, Mr. F. G. BARRETT AYRES. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TuDoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex Road, 
MUNFORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High Road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Mansford Street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

South Norwood ‘League House, 141, Portland 
Road, 7, Mr. S. D. GREENFIELD. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. ; 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. G. 

BARRETT AYRES; 6.30, Mr. J. PIPKIN. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. W. H. DruMMOND, B.A. ( 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. R. TRAVERS HER- 
FORD, B.A. 
West Hampstead, All Souls’, 


11 and 7, Rev. F. 


Weech Road, 


Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Ww. 


Lr, B.A. 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 


GARDNER PRESTON of Warwick. 


Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Plumstead 
Common, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA HvANs. 


ABERYSTWyYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

BirminenamM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol 
Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev..J..M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad 
Street, 11 and 6.30. 

BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. F. HAL. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
BODELL SMITH. 

BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 


| CAMBRIDGE, Unitarian Free Church, Liberal 


Club Rooms, Downing Street, 11.30. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HITCHCOCK. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30; 
Student from H.M.C., Manchester. 

Currron, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Brecxku. 

DEAN Row, 10.45 and 
STYAL, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian Street, near Market Square, 11 
and 6.30; Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
i. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11, Rev. 
R. V. Hout, B.A., B.Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. H. U. BLoor. 

GrE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN. 

HaAstrinas, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. BURROWS. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Huu, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Nicot Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. I. Fripp. 

LEWES, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. EDWIN OpGERS, D.D. 

LIsCARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. PARRY. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. S. A. MELLor, B.A., Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11, 
Rev. J. C. OpGErRs, B.A.;. 6.30, Rev. 
R. F. RAttTRAy, M.A., Ph.D. 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl Street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER J"ARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rey. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Sale,'11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Cyrm 
FLOWER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. EK. W. SHaty, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 

NeEweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuppLE. 


OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 


Rey. R. 


CARPENTER. 

PortsmMoutTH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas Street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
. Bonp. 


Seeonouar: Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper ae 115° Rev, A. ‘He 
DOLPHIN ; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Srremr, M.A. 


SipMouTH, Old Meeting, oa Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. BOWEN EVANs, M.A. 


SouTHpPort, Portland Street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 


SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR. 


TorQUAY, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. KE. O’ConNorR. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11.15 
and 6.30, Rev. F. SUMMERs. 


West Kirpy, Mecting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. RoPER, B.A. 


CAPETOWN. 


Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFoRTH. 


Free 


ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield Street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED HARRIS, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. F. SINCLAIRE, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rev. H. BE. B. 
Srrraut, M.A. 


MARRIAGE. 
Jounson-DuppineTon. —On December 5, Wilfrid 
A. Johnson, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. S. A 
Johnson, of 31, Exeter Road, Brondesbury, 
and grandson of the late Rev. James Black, 
M.A., to Iris Tracey, only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Nightingale Duddington. 


DEATHS. : 

Smita. —On December 6, at ‘‘ Oakfield,” 
Woodbourne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
Ellen Follett, widow of Howard 8. Smith, 
aged 66. 

Spence.—On December 7, at The Old Hall, 
Cheadle, Manchester, Lily Spence, widow of 
Charles James Spence, of North Shields, and 
youngest daughter of the late Charles Weiss, 
of Huddersfield, and Caroline Weiss, of 
Hampstead, aged 46. 


WrspERLEY, M.V.O.—On December 7, at 
‘* Solheim,” Branstone Road, Kew Gardens, 
S.W., Mary, .the beloved ‘wife of Charles 


Wibberley, M.V.O., aged 61 years. Service 
at Friar Gate Chapel, Derby, prior to inter- 


“Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday and 


permanent engagements desired by several 
young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, gover- 


nesses, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Belsize 
Eotede, N.W. 
ANTED, — useful COMPANION, 


Musical, to assist elderly Lady in good 
comfortable home ; one servant. Nominal or 
small salary at present. 
path desired.—Write ‘‘ THoroucH,” c/o News 
Office, Malvern. 


W ORK wanted for mornings (cleaning, 

&c.). References permitted to Mrs. F. H. 
Jongs, 51, ten Road, N. W., and Mrs. Paruie 
Roscogn, 58, Redington Road, N.W.—Apply 
Mrs. H., 252A, Bell Street, N. W. 


MV ASTD, Post as Companion House- 
keeper, or Housekeeper where Maid is 
F. HeatHFierp, 


kept; experienced.—Apply 
Cleveleys, W. Blackpool. 


Che Inquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER: ... PA Las 
PER HALF-YRAR . 3.4 
PER YHAR ... US 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 


Cheques, 5c., for Subscriptions, §c., should be 
made payable to THE. INQUIRER "Publishing 


Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. > ; 


All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 28, Canr.on Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
** Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex -Street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
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“NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ In his message to Congress on Tuesday, 
President Wilson maintained his atti- 
tude of cautious neutrality upon all 
matters relating to the War. The desire 
not to offend anybody may be pushed 
to such an extreme as almost to destroy 
the noble detachment of mind of the 
just judge. Evidently President Wilson 
has a pleasant vision of himself acting 
the part of the international peace-maker 
at the opportune moment :— 

We are, he says, the champions of 
peace and concord, and should be very 
jealous of this distinction, just now par- 
ticularly, because it is our dearest 
hope that this character and reputa- 
tion. will presently, in God’s pro- 
vidence, bring an opportunity such as 
thas seldom been vouchsafed to any 
nation—an opportunity to counsel 
and obtain peace in the world with 

- reconciliation and healing and the 
settlement of many matters that have 
cooled and interrupted the friendship 

- of nations. 


This is a. worthy ambition, though 
there are few signs that it is ever likely 
to be fulfilled. On the other hand 
there is real danger that the United States 
may lose some of her moral prestige 
' with other countries by her attitude of 
academic aloofness in matters like the 
devastation of Belgium, where the strong 
moral protest of the neutral country is 
greatly needed. . 

* * o* 
_ WE are not surprised that the daily 
press has grumbled pretty loudly against 
the censorship. It is always unpleasant 
to be deprived of exciting news, and the 
newspaper man is our chartered libertine 
of criticism. It is the habit of his 
mind to take for granted that he knows 


what is good for the country far better 


departments. We are as jealous as 
any one can possibly be of the freedom 
of the press and dislike anything in the 
way of censorship most, heartily, but 
we do not regard the Censor, who is 
performing unfamiliar duties under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty, as the 
proper butt for public scorn and ridicule. 
On this matter Sir John Simon spoke 
with his customary directness and good 
sense at Bolton on Tuesday :— 


I am not at all sorry, he said, that 
the British people do not like the Press 
Censorship. I hope they never will. It 
is a good and healthy sign that they 
should dislike it. We have only 
adopted it for strategic and military 
reasons. Let us remember that those 
who are discharging the Press Censor- 
ship have undertaken a most un- 
pleasant duty. There they are in 
the trenches, day and night, without 
ever getting any rest, working under 
the greatest pressure, and they are 
being shot at by friend and foe from 
every point of the compass. They 
cannot explain—it would not be in 
the public interest that they should 
explain—what is the precise reason 
why they apply this rule or that, and 
I think they are entitled to appeal to 
the British people and the British press 
to endure this inconvenience as we 
are enduring many greater incon- 
veniences, and to determine that this 
is only one of the small sacrifices we 
have to make in carrying this war 
through to a successful conclusion. 

* # * 


Bur the Press is better occupied in 
exposing the supposed follies of the 
Censor than in playing the nasty game 
of German-baiting. Unfortunately, a 
noisy section is dragging its patriotism 
through the gutter in this way. LEvery- 
body with a German name is to be 
regarded as an enemy in disguise, and 
treated with rudeness and contempt. 
Even citizens of renown, who have 
had the good fortune to enjoy the friend- 
ship of German universities and German 
public men in the past, are to be de- 
nounced as unworthy of public trust. 
The Globe has started a campaign against 


is a specimen of the silly stuff with which 
it regales its readers :— 


Now, on public grounds alone we 
are bound to record the fact that a 
considerable body of opinion in this 
country is profoundly disturbed by 
the reports that Lord Haldane is 
assisting Sir Edward Grey at the 
Foreign Office. What is Lord Haldane 
doing there ? His whole judgment and 
frame of mind on any question affecting 
Germany is to be distrusted. He has 
been closely identified with Germany 
in thought and friendship for many 
years. Indeed, he has confessed that 
Germany is his spiritual home. He 
has an immense enthusiasm for the 
Kaiser, who has publicly referred to 
him as ‘‘ my friend Lord Haldane,” 
and in Germany itself they regard the 
Lord Chancellor’s omission to follow - 
Mr. Burns and Lord Morley into re- 
tirement as an act of treachery. 
Men who write like this are playing the 
game of the enemy as effectually as an 
army of spies. 
* * * 


Trines in Belgium seem to be going 
steadily from bad to worse, and the whole 
country is now in the grip of starvation. 
The difficulties of sending adequate food 
supplies and getting it properly distri- 
buted are enormous, and the most 
practical thing to do seems to be to 
remove a much larger number of refugees 
to England, and at the same time to 
relieve Holland of part of her burden, 
which is greater than she can bear. This 
is the view of Sir Gilbert Parker, who has 
just returned from a visit to Holland, 
where he made careful inquiry into the 
condition of the Belgian refugees on 
behalf of the American Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium. 


Around Belgium, he writes in The 
Times, is a ring of steel. Into that 
vast graveyard and camp. of the 
desolate only the United States enters 
with adequate and responsible organi- 
zation, upon the mission of humanity ; 
but the fugitives from Belgium, num- 
bered by the million, may be helped by 
all the world; and if there is a people 
from whom they have a right to ask 
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help, shelter, work, and temporary or 
permanent homes, it is ourselves. The 
Belgian people are the wards of the 
world. In all the cireumstances, Bel- 
gian refugees should be the especial 
care of this great island country and 
race, whose interests were sheltered at 
a critical time through the heroic stand 
made by King Albert and his army 
against the ruthless invasion of Bel- 
gium by German hosts. Will not the 
British Government pay something of 
our debt, and prove the true humanity 
of our people by organizing on an 
adequate scale the transportation of 
Belgian refugees to this country ? And 
will not every man and woman here 
treat them when they come as though 
they were our own ? 


co * * 

May we interpose a word here to 
strengthen and maintain the desire to 
offer the hospitality of our homes to 
Belgian refugees now that the first wave 
of emotional sympathy has a little spent 
its force. People are beginning to dis- 
cover that philanthropy of this kind is 
not all plain-sailng. The stranger under 
their roof may be an interruption to 
the normal course of family life, and 
there are difficulties of temper and 
differences of habit for which allow- 
ance has to be made. The truth is that 
some of us are growing a little weary in 
well-doing, and are inclined to think that 
it is about time for somebody else to 
shoulder the burden. It is not a very 
brave or worthy kind of feeling, but it is 
one with which we have to reckon. Let 
us, at least, remind ourselves that some 
personal inconvenience is a very small 
thing compared with what others are 
bearing with uncomplaining endurance— 
our soldiers in the trenches, our sailors on 
the high seas—for the common cause. 
Let us also remember to be very patient 
and to make every allowance for people 
who have been violently uprooted from 
their homes and find themselves anxious 
and distraught, without any useful and 
interesting work to do, in a strange land. 
If they seem at times a little exacting, 
or do not always express their gratitude 
in very eloquent terms, should not we do 
the same in similar circumstances and put 
it down to our nerves ? 

* * * 

Tut there is real gratitude we do not 
doubt fora moment. It becomes articu- 
late in the words of their great men. 
Many a humble peasant feels in his heart 
what M. Maeterlinck has expressed in the 
following letter. The letter was written 
to his sister, who is at present a guest 
in Manchester, to explain his reasons for 
declining an invitation to lecture at the 
Rylands Library. We quote it in the 
translation which appeared in The Man- 
chester Guardian on Thursday :— 

“I am very glad to know you are so 
well entertained by our friends the 
English. They are really a great people, 


Tar SNOOTRER. 


trustworthy, chivalrous, and generous, 
the ideal example of what some day after 
this war all European civilization will 
become. 

“T regret very keenly that I cannot 
say yes to the friendly invitation of the 
Manchester Committee. I am not a 
speaker. I have no voice, and after two 
minutes speaking in public I become 
completely dumb; a pitiful spectacle 
which even the kindest of audiences 
ought to be spared. That is why I never 
do lecture and never shall. Every one 
must work according to his powers, and 
in his own way. I do what I can for our 
unhappy refugees by devoting to them 
the proceeds of the articles which I write 
on the war. Every man to. his trade. 
Mine is to write, not to speak in public. 
But I am not less disappointed, for all 
that, that my incapacity as a speaker 
robs me of the joy of coming to express 
personally and face to face to our dear 
friends of great England all my admira- 
tion and my gratitude. I rely on you to 
make my excuses to them.” 

* * * 


OnE of the best things which has been 
written on the Spirit of France since the 
outbreak of the War is an article by M. 
Emile Boutroux, which appeared in The 
Daily News and Leader on Monday. It 
shows that the country is still reasonable 
and little inclined to courses of re-action 
in spite of the romantic dreams of writers 
with clerical and royalist sympathies. 
One guarantee of national steadiness is to 
be found in the fact that the majority of 
the successful generals in the field are 
sensible republicans. M. Boutroux 
points out that one effect of the German 
menace has been to produce moral unity 
in the rising generation, and to bring 
many of the finest qualities of French 
character to the surface. ‘‘ Our young 
soldiers’ letters [he says] tell of a sym- 
pathetic understanding, a spirit of solid- 
arity, a sense of common duty, which 
effaces all differences of opinion. The 
questions which interested us so much 
but a few weeks ago are now no more 
than abstractions, or, at all events, one 
of secondary importance, incapable of 
producing dissension in a healthy nation.” 

* * * 

M. Bovrrovx concludes with a noble 
tribute to the spirit of French patriotism, 
which does not consist in the hatred of 
other nations and is little likely to yield 
to the coarser appeals for revenge. 

«« Assuredly,it would be only toonatural, 
[he writes] to return cruelty for cruelty, 
destruction for destruction. When all 
reflective will is absent, one’s instinct 
inclines to vengeance and _ reprisals. 
The German people, itself, is essentially 
vindictive. How, confronted with such 
a foe, can one help saying: an eye for 


an eye and a tooth for atooth? It isnot 
probable, however, that France will act ‘om 
in accordance with this instinctive reply. 


Our youth, more particularly, even now, 


in the midst of their awful trials, think a 
that in order to defend France we ought _ 


to feel inspired with the spirit of France. 


Now, the patriotism of Joan of Are, of © 
and of the armies of the 


Turenne, 


Revolution, was not based on hatred. If 


was essentially love for France, the 


desire to see her free and great, beautiful. 


and glorious. 


to the present time, has ever meant the 
union of a generous heart and a clear 
reason. 
buted to delicate and lofty feelings been 
a source of weakness to our country. 
Bismarck affirmed that the amiability 


France, from the times — 
spoken of in the chansons de gestes on — 


Nor has the importance attri- 


of the French was more to be dreaded 


than all their cannons.”’ 
* * * 
Ir has occurred to the Pope and to 
many people of smaller official import- 


ance that Christmas Day might be ‘ 


observed by the belligerent armies as a 
“Truce of God.” It would be a satis- 


faction to the sentiment of Western — 


Christendom if this could be done. But 
there are two reasons against it, which 
must be regarded as insuperable. The 


first of them is military. The cessation 


of hostilities might occur at a critical 
moment in the campaign, and so alter 


the balance of forces as to postpone the 


final peace instead of bringing it nearer. 
The second reason has to do with the 
fact that Russia still observes the old 


calendar, and celebrates her Christmas 


thirteen days later than ours. Moreover, 
in Mohammedan countries December 25 
is not a religious festival, and there is no 
reason why Turkey should refuse to 
fight on that day, unless it suited her 
military convenience. We fear that the 


proposal must be set aside as entirely _ 


unpractical. 

In quieter times the death of Prof. 
Campbell Fraser in his 96th year would 
have called forth many tributes. of 
admiration and respect. If he did not 
stand in the first rank as a thinker, he 
may justly be described as a great 
teacher, for he laid the impress of: his 
mind upon the teaching of philosophy in 
the Scottish Universities, at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in many distant parts 
of the world. His Gifford Lectures on 
‘The Philosophy of Theism’ were an 
important contribution to the con- 
structive theological thought of our 
time, but he will be remembered chiefly 


outside the circle of his pupils and - 


friends as the editor and interpreter of 
Berkeley. 
ley’s Works is a monument of critical 
insight and patient research. 


His great edition of Berke- 
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THE GOSPEL OF 
FORGIVENESS. 


=<), 1 — 
=>: | 
—— () — 


CHRISTIANITY is a Gospel of Love, and 
because it is that it is also a Gospel of 
Forgiveness. When men want to ex- 
press its meaning in a few words they 
take some short sentence from the New 
Testament about the love of God or our 
duty to forgive our enemies, and utter 
it as a challenge to our lack of faith or 
We cannot be too grateful 


to the simple and earnest souls, who 


sincerity. 


out of the depth and richness of their 
own experience recall us to the hard 
ways of Christian loyalty. We have all 
known such people and stood abashed 
But there are others 
with the same words upon their lips who 


in their presence. 


simply provoke us to arguments and 
explanations, because they skim lightly 
over the deepest mysteries of life and 
treat the spiritual confidence, which 
we can only achieve through the travail 
of our souls, as easy and obvious. At 
the present time many fragments of 
Christian teaching are being bandied 
about in this way. People write to the 
newspapers to remind their degenerate 
friends that as Christians they ought to 
forgive their enemies, or they pride 
themselves on turning away from the 
horror of pitiless crimes, because it shows 
a forgiving disposition. Do they really 
understand what Christian forgiveness 
means and the terrible cost at which 
the power to forgive must be won ? 
There are many ideas about forgiveness 
in the popular mind which are weak and 
sentimental, and we had better get rid 
of them at once. It has little to do with 
complacent amiability, or the belief that 
we can easily forget, or the refusal to 
look facts full in the face because they 
are ugly and shameful. It does not 
mean incapacity for anger and stern 
condemnation, or a confession of partner- 
ship in guilt which makes friendship 
easy, whatever happens, because we are 
all scoundrels together. 
the renewal of a spiritual relationship, 
which has been broken by the treachery 
of heart or the infamous conduct which 
destroys mutual trust and makes the 
joyous confidence of friendship im- 
Now in every 


Forgiveness is 


_ possible. 


relationship. 


there are two terms, and forgiveness 
may fail in its perfect work from the 
absence of a forgiving temper on one 
side or a lack of hearty repentance on the 
other. God himself cannot forgive us 
until we are ashamed of our sin, and 


turning to Him in penitence ask that we 
may be cleansed from our iniquity. But 
God, the Fountain of all goodness, is 
always ready toforgive. With Him there 
is no vindictiveness, no smouldering fire 
of hate or ill-will towards the children 
of men, though He is swift and stern in 
his judgments, and has no balm of 
comfort or message of peace for us while 
we continue in our sins. And we are to 
be ready to forgive, because we are the 
children of God, partakers of the divine 
nature. That is the measure of our 
obligation and of its difficulty. We must 
test our capacity for forgiving first of 
all in cases where we ourselves have 
suffered personal injuries and are tempted 
to be resentful. Let us think of the 
coldness that creeps over a violated 
friendship, or the 
lingerig memories of ancient wrong, 


bitterness of our 


or the difficulty of generous kindness in 
circumstances where we know we ought 
to be angry. It is only when we have 
triumphed in these strictly personal ways 
that we earn the right to speak, without 
suspicion of insincerity, of . heartfelt 
forgiveness for those who are guilty of 
public crimes against the helpless and the 
weak. But it is in reality far harder, 
it requires a much closer walk with God, 
to cherish the forgiving temper here 
than in the case of personal injuries, for 
we cannot build any golden bridge of 
reconciliation by taking some share of 
the blame upon ourselves. 

While we try in this way to escape from 
the snares of malice and ill-will, and fight 
resolutely against the temptation to 
indulge the base satisfactions of revenge, 
we must not forget that forgiveness 
means that there is something to be for- 
given, some dark and evil thing which 
ought to fill the heart of man with 
shame, something which deserves punish- 
ment. The whole doctrine of Christian 
forgiveness hinges upon the real differ- 
ence between right and wrong. It is a 
spurious kind of Christianity which goes 
about the world treating the wicked 
man as the victim of delusions, and asking 


us only to pity where we ought to con- 
demn. The way of the transgressor is 


hard, and hardest of all in this, that he 
cannot be forgiven until he repents. We 
may heap coals of fire on his head. We 
ought to show him kindness in time of 
“Tf thine enemy hunger feed 
him, if he thirst give him to drink.” But 
We have 


no right to treat his transgression as an 


need. 
one thing we must never do. 


easy and venial thing, which ceases to 
exist when it has been buried decently 
out of sight, or to imagine that we can 
clasp hands in happy confidence and 
trust across barriers of unrepented sin. 
This is not the confession of superior 
It is the law which binds our 
own experience. We have discovered 
its inflexible justice in our own hearts. 

The line of thought which we have 
followed in this article has an obvious 
application to many of the problems of 
forgiveness and reconciliation with which 
we are confronted at the present time. 
We cannot be too: grateful for every 
warning which is raised against a policy 
of vindictiveness, or be too earnest in 
our efforts to impress upon the people 
of France and Belgium, whose fields and 
cities have been laid waste, that there 
must be no policy of burning for burning 
and outrage for outrage: When, how- 
ever, we hear talk about forgiving our 
enemies, as though it were one of the 
easiest things possible for respectable 
men and women to do, and at the same 
time we are invited to adopt a policy of 
silence about the hideous things which 
our enemies have done, we confess that 
there is something in us which refuses to 
respond. It is not, we venture to think, 
helpless rage against violence, or an 
unholy love of atrocities, or perverted 
military ardour, from all of which we 
pray humbly that we may be delivered. 
It is rather a deep conviction of the tre- 
mendous difficulty of forgiveness, and 
of its sheer impossibility until the lust 
of conquest and the policy of outrage 
have been replaced by the humble and 
the contrite heart. 

A man who has convinced himself 
that the devastation of Belgium and the 
torture of its people by exile or slow 
which always 


virtue. 


starvation are things 
happen in war, and need not be remem- 
bered when peace has been signed, may, 
perhaps, succeed in the policy of turning 
a blind eye to facts. But for us this is 
impossible. The thing which has to be 
forgiven is one of the most treacherous 
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crimes of history, which will be remem- 
bered with loathing from generation to 
generation. We cannot without false- 
ness speak one word to extenuate it or to 
relieve the horror of its menace to every- 
thing that is holy and good in the world. 
The very thought 


of such an act of redemption seems almost 


Can we forgive it ? 


too great for our weak human hearts to 
hold. It is hard, even for God, to 
forgive when His children rise up against 
Him, and triumph in their defiance of 
his laws. Slowly, now by the terror of 
his judgments, now by the pleading of 
his mercy, He wins them back and 
unites them to Himself by the mystery 
of reconciling Love, which is the essence 
of his Godhead. For ourselves, we can 
only pray that some gleams of this love 
may shine in the darkness of our hearts, 
that here and there we may piece to- 
gether the ravelled: threads of life, and 
make a few aching and repentant hearts 
glad with the Gospel of Forgiveness. 


Good Whoughts for - 
Goil Cimes. 


Ata |[Se- 


UNIVERSAL CHARITY. 

THE next branch of the divine life is 
an universal charity and love: The excel- 
lency of this grace will be easily acknow- 
ledged ; for what can be more noble and 
generous than a heart enlarged to 
embrace the whole world, whose wishes 
and designs are levelled at the good and 
welfare of the universe, which considereth 
He 
who loveth his neighbour as himself can 


every man’s interest as its own ? 


never entertain any base or injurious 
thought, or be wanting in expressions of 
bounty : he had rather suffer a thousand 
wrongs, than be guilty of one; and never 
accounts himself happy, but when some 
one or other hath been benefited by him ; 
the malice or ingratitude of men is not 
able to resist his love ; he overlooks their 
injuries, and pities their folly, and over- 
comes their evil with good, and never 
designs any other revenge against his 
most bitter and malicious enemies, than 
to put all the obligations he can upon 
them, whether they will or not: Is it 
any wonder that such a person be 
reverenced and admired, and accounted 


the Darling of Mankind ? 


goodness and benignity of spirit reflects 
a certain sweetness and serenity upon 
the very countenance, and makes it 
amiable and lovely: 
soul with a noble resolution and courage, 
and makes it capable of enterprising and 
effecting the highest things. 
heroick actions which we are wont to read 


Those 


with admiration, have for the most part 
been the effects of the love of one’s 
country, or of particular friendships ; and 
certainly a more extensive and universal 
affection, must be much more powerful 
and efficatious. 

From The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man. By Henry Scougal. 


Tuery drift away—Ah, God! they drift 
for ever ! , 
I watch the stream sweep onward to 
the sea 
Like some old battered buoy upon a 
roaring river, 
Round whom the tide-waifs hang— 
then drift to sea. 
I watch them drift—the old 
faces 
Who fished and rode with me by 
stream and wold, | 
Till ghosts, not men, fill old beloved 


familiar 


places, 
And, ah, the land is rank with church- 
yard mould. 
I watch them drift—the youthful aspira- 
tions, _ 
Shores, landmarks, beacons, drift 
alike! .. 
Yet overhead the boundless arch of 
heaven 
Still fades to night, still blazes into 
day. ss: 
Ah God! my God! Thou wilt not drift 
away. KINGSLEY. 


Hate we offer and present unto thee, 


it inspireth the, 


This inward 


O. Lord, ourselves, our souls and | 


bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
And. although 
we be unworthy, through our manifold 


lively sacrifice unto thee. 


sins, to offer unto thee any sacrifice, yet 
we beseech thee to accept this our 


bounden duty and service. Amen. 


LORD, my God, Patience is very 

» necessary for me, for I perceive that 
many things in this life do fall out as we 
would not. Give me strength to resist, 
patience to endure, and constancy to 


persevere. Amen. 


BOUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


From a Sermon preached at Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


By J. Esttin Carpenter, D.D. ; 


Tue call to arms has been sounded in 
this country, and it has been answered 
with a splendid self-devotion. But what 
of those of us who remain at home ? 
What new light is thrown for us on duty, 
what fresh energy is quickened in our 
daily life, by the knowledge of all these 
perils and sufferings so bravely met 
that we may dwell secure? I do not 


| speak now of the measures undertaken . 


by the State for the maintenance of the 
wives and families of those who fight by 
land or sea, or the relief of those whom 
the disturbances of trade throw out of 
work ; still less of those great financial 
risks which the Government has thought 
it right, with the consent of all parties, 
to take upon itself, assured that the 
people which fights for a “scrap of 
paper ’’ will honour the bills of trade as 
well as those of war. With our local 
obligations as citizens I am not now con- 
cerned. They must to some extent 
vary from place to place under different 
conditions of industry and population. 
But we are most of us conscious that in 


some way or other new demands are 


laid upon us. We rise in the morning 
with something more than an appetite 
for a new sensation out of the columns 
of the newspaper upon the breakfast 
table. As the day goes through, all 
kinds of pictures fill our minds of the 
heroism and the agony of the far-spread 
battlefields. We lie down at night half 
reproachfully for our own comfort while 
our soldiers must snatch a broken rest 
in the trenches, and wake to‘the sound 
of renewed cannonade. 
us this clash of armies all along the 
mighty line? It is for our sakes that 
they are fighting. They purchase our 
safety by their steadfastness. They face 
the hail of shot and shell that we may 
go about our daily work unharmed, may 
sit at punctual meals, may sometimes 
share in innocent pastimes. From day 
to day our security is won by pain and 
death. From day to day the cost 
mounts up with frightful speed. All 
the huge sum of operations on which the 


welfare of this nation rests, the complex 
‘| network of the industries which are still 


active or only partially disabled, the 
manifold energies that must combine to 
provide our homes with but one day’s 
food, the ships that must sail the seas 
bringing the produce of every continent 
upon the globe—all this depends from 
hour to hour, week to week, and month 
to month, on the fidelity of the troops 
that face the hostile batteries, and the 
sailors who are ready at a moment’s 
notice to go down beneath the wave. 
We are bought with a price, and when 
we realize its magnitude, it must give 
higher values to that which is so dearly 
purchased, and throw over all our posses- 
sions the solemn sense that they are held 
on the tenure of countless human lives. 

In the first place we are made con- 
scious that we are members of a com- 


| munity in a manner that we have often 
These sacrifices. 


failed to appreciate. 
are not made for us as individuals only. 
The husband and father thinks upon the 


What means for 


a 
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march of wife and child, of hearth and 


home. But behind those’ whose por- 
traits he bears, perhaps, upon his breast, 
whose image is ever present to his mind, 


{ 
| 
| 


rises the dim, obscure multitude from | 


the palace to the cottage, from the 
crown to the labourer, whose united 
_ endeavours have built up the greatness 


‘of England. In this larger life we have 


‘our share. Whether or no we have 
kindred and friends in the struggle, we 
know that each man fights not for him- 
self alone, or even for his nearest and 
dearest, but for the Whole. This vision 
of the. interdependence of all parts, 
_ which ought never long to be absent from 
our thoughts in days of peace, so potent 
is it to raise us above the sordidness of 
meaner interests and petty gains, is 
quickened into keener intensity of con- 
sciousness by war. We think and feel 
no longer singly. We are not limited to 
the outlook of our personal occupations, 
our class, profession, sect. Even the 
‘pitterness of party strife is hushed in 
the presence of transcendent deeds of self- 
forgetting sacrifice. We cease to urge 


' our own claims, and ask only to be 


shown the way of help, that we, too, 
may do something for the general good. 
Many are stirred by this feeling now. 
The enthusiasm of generosity is fresh 
and strong. We have discovered larger 
meanings in our national existence. We 
count for something higher and worthier 
than we had dreamed. We are like 
spirits moving about in worlds hitherto 
unrealized. It is a kind of self-assertion 
which is not ignoble, but it has its risks. 
Will it make us more loyal to simple 
‘duty, more faithful in daily tasks, more 
strenuous in the dull and plodding ways 
of that drudgery which enters more or 
less into every lot, bounded and com- 
passed by the common round? When 
we think of the wounded lying in hos- 
pital, or worse still, alone, untended, 
bleeding, on the field for hours, it may be 
for nights and days, shall we be more 
ready to endure our aches and weaknesses 
more patiently ? Or, as we read of the 
courage with which men advance to 
certain death to silence a battery or 
blow up a bridge, shall we look forward 
more fearlessly to our closing hours or 


_ face with more cheerful calm the attacks 


of pain? We are in a mood of exaltation 
now. The test of our sincerity has yet 
to come. How long can we maintain 
our endurance? When murmurs rise, 
as rise they will, at the burdens which 
must fall upon us and the charges we 
shall have to meet, when self-denials are 
imposed on every home, and the tax- 
gatherer enters with enlarging claims, 
shall we then think honour and liberty 
still worth their price? Will the me- 
mories of those who have given their all 
—limb, life, themselves—be as inspiring ? 
Will their example still kindle the 
glow of pride that they once walked 
among us? Shall we respond as readily 
as they responded in the hour of need ? 
Each one of us must answer for himself. 
And this sense of participation in a 
larger life will help to explain to us the 
attitude of many of our opponents, for 
whom we have so long felt respect and 
admiration. We in this College know 
well what is our debt to German scholar- 
_ ship. Where a Pfleiderer, a Wendt, a 
Kriiger, an Eucken, have lectured, we 
cannot forget all that students of theo- 


logy and philosophy owe to generations 
of German teaching and research. But 
with them, as with us, in the hour of 
national danger every other interest 
drops away. All classes share the same 
duty, are moved by one impulse, par- 
ticipate from east to west and south to 
north in a common life. The German 
universities, like our own, send their 
best youth to the War. From almost 
every home throughout the Empire men 
have banded themselves loyally to defend 
the Fatherland. They know not, it 
would seem often, why or where or 
whom they fight ; but in the conscious- 
ness of the mighty movement of the 
whole they take their places faithfully, 
and lay down their lives freely for the 
country that they love. That ought to 
make it possible for us to fight without 
hatred. Whatever may be our judg- 
ment of the military system which has 
made this War possible, however we may 
condemn the teaching which for a 
quarter of a century has advocated the 
extension of German civilization by force 
of arms till the claim is raised that 
Germany shall impose her ideals at the 
point of the sword upon all Europe, and 
war for world-power is presented as a 
solemn obligation—these challenges must 
not be supposed to represent the spirit 
either of all the educated or of the mass 
of the people. The greatest living Ger- 
man historian, Oncken of Heidelberg, 
has recently (before the War) deplored 
the mischievous influence of Treitschke 
and his school; and I have heard a 
German’ graduate declare that, during 


‘all the years of his university career, 


he never heard a word of hostility against 
this country. By intermarriage, by 
travel, by community of pursuit, by 
relations of commerce, by personal friend- 
ship, by the love of music, by the ad- 
vance of science, ten thousand interests 
have been built up with men and women 
whom we know to be incapable of the 
deeds of horror with which, unhappily, 
the fair fame of the whole nation is now 
soiled.. If we fight such as these, as 
fight we must, we ought to do so without 
rancour. They are the unwilling accom- 
plices of atrocities which issue, not from 
the resolve of a nation, but from the 
brutal passion of a clique. The terrors 
of Louvain and Termonde reflect the 
temper of a dominant caste, not that of 
myriad homes of simplicity and gentle- 
ness and peace. 

It is the strange paradox of this 
conflict that those who are now so freely 
laying down their lives for their friends 
are bound, first, to take as many of the 
enemy’s lives as possible. For war 
upsets all our ordinary moral values. 
Slaughter is its lawful end; to kill 
becomes a duty, not a crime. There 
are those among us who would embody 
this principle as a permanent element in 
our civilization. It is not the German, 
but the Englishman who tells us that 
the litanies of peace which have gone up 
from this country during the present 
century argue the coward and_ the 
slave at heart. There is a rising school 
on both sides of the North Sea which 
affirms the religion of valour to be nobler 
than that of brotherhood, and extols war 
as the great arbitrament of God. What 
men are these who exalt the worship of 
Odin above the God of Jesus! who 
prefer Napoleon to Christ, and tell us 


that Corsica has conquered Galilee ! 
They forget that they, too, have been 
“bought with a price.” Their daily 
food has been brought them by those 
who have conquered the perils of the 
deep, who have been cheerful in the 
storm and self-forgetting in the wreck. 
That they may travel fast and far whole 
regiments of railway servants must be 
exposed to accident, to mutilation, even 


to death. That they may write in com- ' 


fortable libraries more regiments must 
daily descend into the pit, and pass long 
hours upon their backs in momentary 
risks of being crushed by falling rock or 
suffocated by fire-damp. I will not for 
a moment belittle the splendid heroism 
of the battlefield, in the excitement of 
strife, in the presence of numbers, in 
the defence of a common cause, in the 
vast exaltation which uplifts multitudes 
in the presence of danger. But I say 
deliberately that the sailor, the lifeboat- 
man, the engine-driver, the shunter, the 
miner who works in darkness and solitude 
—on whose exertions day by day and 
week by week, all round the globe, the 
safety and welfare and comfort of our 
people depend—pay toll of life and limb 
from year to year as much as an army in 
battles such as were fought in the last 
great Huropean war. These men also 
lay down their lives for their friends. 
There are many kinds of warfare beside 
that which begins with blare of trumpets 
and beat of drums. The most moving 
sight I ever saw was in the great epi- 
leptic colony at Bielefeld, in Westphalia, 
Spread over two valleys and the hill 
which divided them -were homes that 
would accommodate between two and 
three thousand patients. Some could be 
taught, with infinite labour, simple farm- 
work or useful trades. Some lay—mere 
semblances of humanity—unable to feed 
themselves, with a strange horror of 
vacancy and animal brutality upon their 
faces. From hour to hour more than 
two hundred nurses—men from the uni- 
versities, women of gentle birth—tended 
and guided them; they could never be 


left. In the cemetery I learned at what 
cost. A special, alley told the moving 
tale. Many laid down. their lives be- 


tween the ages of 25 and 32. Those who 
could stand the strain and pass that 
limit might fight on another score of 
years, and then, at 52 or 53, their labours 
ended. Here was a service as perilous 
as that of the field, willingly rendered for 
the love of God and man, needing a 
valour as splendid in its long endurance 
as any march up to the enemy’s guns. 
Thank God, capacity for sacrifice is no 
possession of the soldier only. From 


Scott and Oates and their brave com- : 


panions, meeting death upon the Ant- 
arctic heights, to the fishermen in the 
trawlers on the North Sea amid winter 
storms, one impulse of courage is ever 
taking risks and facing odds, and I will 
not admit that it is only among decaying 
peoples that Christianity is found incom- 
patible with the passion of militarism. 
For it is not the exaltation of self- 
sacrifice, but that of self-assertion which 
animates these ideals, which proclaims 
war a duty for a young and manly 
nation, which elevates the struggle for 
power above the restraints of law, devas- 
tates villages, sacks towns, shoots non- 
combatants, and tramples recklessly on 
the aged and the child. There is a 
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danger lest the excitement of combat and 
anger at cruelty may betray this people 
in its resolve to overthrow oppression 
into like passion for supremacy. We are 
engaged in a struggle the duration and 
magnitude of which we cannot foresee. 
On either side defeat must involve 
infinite bitterness and tragedy of loss. 
It may be that the issue of this War 
may give to the ideas which have begotten 
it a temporary justification. We trust 
that, on the other hand, they may be for 
ever condemned. All the more needful, 
then, is it that we should do what in us 
lies to overcome the enmities which this 
conflict breeds, and out of the havoc, 
the confusion, the ruin of a million homes 
at last bring the peoples now hostile 
into enduring peace. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. ; 


CHRISTMAS AND 
ALIENS. 


INTERNED 


Sir,—I understand that there are now |. 


about 30,000 “ aliens ’ and prisoners of 
war interned in the camps in this country, 
and that the Emergency Committee, 
which has its headquarters at 169, St. 
Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge, 
S.W., is hoping to send a small Christmas 
parcel to every one of these men. May 
I appeal to your readers to assist as 
generously as possible this Committee, 
originally convened and largely sup- 
ported by the Religious Society of 
Friends, in the noble work they are doing ? 
It seems to me that among the many 
sufferers from the war, these men having 
made their homes in England, and 
having doubtless come to love her’as a 
second mother, are much deserving of 
sympathy. Among them, I am _ told, 
are some who have been brought to this 
country as children, and are English in 
everything except the technical sense 
of that term. Many had built up large 
business connections or occupied respon- 
sible positions to the entire satisfaction 
of their employers. The majority pro- 
bably intended to apply for naturalisa- 
tion sooner or later, but had deferred 
doing so, as we all in the course of a 
strenuous life defer so many things not 
of immediate necessity. Any one ac-. 
quainted with German families in Eng- 
land will have been struck by their 
ready adaptability to English life and 
institutions. Their children generally 
are “more English than the English,” 
and now they naturally feel intensely 
mortified at seeing themselves suddenly 
classed as “‘ alien enemies.”’ 


But apart from the above, who no 
doubt have friends that will not forget 
them at this season, there are the German 


and Austrian soldiers, who have never 
troubled about politics, and have never 
had any quarrel with humanity at large. 
Many of them will be dreaming of the 
Christmas tree in the little German 
home, and in their ears will ring the old, 
old melody, “Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht.” 
Would you not have them remember 
this their first Christmas (and probably 
their last) spent on British soil as one 
made beautiful by the divine bond of 
Christian love which, when all is said 


‘and done, will prove to be the only sure 


guarantee of an abiding “peace on 
earth ” ¢—Yours, &c. 


GERTRUDE VON PETZOLD. 
Waverley Road Church, Small Heath, 
December 9, 1914. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SICK 
AND WOUNDED. 


Str,—I beg to ask that you will help 
the Joint Committee of the British Red 
Cross Society and the Order of St. John 
by giving in your columns the widest 
possible publicity to the following appeal, 
signed with such splendid and striking 
unanimity by the heads of the religious 
bodies in this country :— 


We venture to recommend that on 
Sunday, January 3, the day appointed 
for Humble Prayer and Intercession 
in connection with the War, the money 
-collected at our services should, wher- 
ever possible, be devoted to the Fund 
for the Care of the Sick and Wounded, 
administered by the Joint Committee 
representing the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and the British Red Cross 
Society. 

RANDALL CANTUAR. 

Cosmo ExBor. 

FRANcIS CARDINAL BOURNE 

Frepk. Luke WisremMan (Presi- 
dent, National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches). 

J. H. Herz (Chief Rabbi). 

_ W. Bramwett Boots (Salva- 
tion Army). 

DInspDALE T. Youne (President, 
Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference). 

C. JosrepH (Chairman, Baptist 
Union). 

W. B. Severe (Chairman, Con- 
eregational Union). 

G. Bennett (President, Primi- 
tive Methodist Conference). 

J. R. Gruies (Moderator, Pres- 
byterian Church of Eng- 
land). 

W. CopELAND Bowlin (Secretary, 

: - Unitarian Association). 

The Jewish Intercession Service 
takes place on Saturday, January 2, 
and the Chief Rabbi is arranging 
that the offerings at synagogues on 
that date be devoted to the above 


Fund, - 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


ROTHSCHILD. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


Tae PorrircaL Works or WILFRID 
Scawen Brunt. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 2 vols. 15s. net. 


CoLLECTED editions satisfy the demand 
for completeness, but they lack some of 
the intimacy of appeal of the slender 
volumes in which much of the best 
poetry is first given to the world. Some 
of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s work seems to 
become suddenly docile and tame, more 
literary and less vital when it is thus 
edited for the library. Here, for instance, 
are the sonnets of ‘In Vinculis,’ pub- 
lished in 1889, but without the defiant 
dedication “‘To the Priests and Pea- 
santry of Ireland, who for three hundred 
years have preserved the tradition of a 


righteous war for Faith and Freedom,” 


and without the striking portrait of the 
author in the garb of a convict. To 
compensate us for these losses Mr. 
Blunt’s splendid translations from early 
Arabian poetry are now made available 
for a public that has never set eyes upon 
the rare original edition of the Seven 
Golden Odes. But here again we miss 
the general introduction and the historical 
notes, which are something more than 
the adornments of scholarship, for they 
place the reader at the right point of 
view to feel the power of an unfamiliar 
literature. A good deal of verse appears 
in these two volumes for the first time : 
some of it written in recent years shows 
that in meditative age Mr. Blunt’s hand 
has lost none of its cunning. _We may 
quote the concluding lines of a dedicatory 
ode in memory of George Wyndham :— 


And who shall wonder if to-day we weep 


Our prince of happiness, 

Our warrior dead ? 

If we, who saw 

These wonders beyond law, 

And his proud soul’s essay 

To live the great life of the Fellowship 

In our late day, 

Should mourn him fled, 

Yet, none the less, 

Give praise 

To God, with chastened but undoubting 
lip, 

For this exemplar of His works and ways ? 

Since that we know that in his scheme 
of bliss 

No permanent anguish is, 

But beauty only, and high ruth and 
truth, 

And that Life’s law is this : 

Pleasure is duty, duty pleasure 

In equal measure ; 

And Time’s happiness 

God’s all sufficient reason with the wise, 

As with this man 

Who sleeps in Paradise. 


—_—@——— 


Buppua AND His Sayines. By Pandit 
Shyama Shankar, of Rajputana. Lon- 
don: Francis Griffiths. 3s. net. 


In this little book an attempt is made 
to state briefly, from the Indian point 
of view, what Buddhism stands for, 
and to present to English readers a 
selection of the sayings of its founder 
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which many students will be glad to 


_ have in an easily accessible form. The | 


difficult philosophy of the annihilation 
of the self is dealt with in a helpful 


manner, though we are still left con- | 


siderably in the dark as to what is really 
meant by the doctrine of Nirvana, as 
- Buddha expounded it, since his great 
object seemed to be to discourage all 
needless speculations as to the ultimate 
union of the soul with Brahma. It is, 
however, the gentle, modest, self-sacrific- 
ing spirit, the infinite compassion and 
wisdom of this great religious reformer 
that win our heart when abstruse meta- 
physical . abstractions have no charm 
for us, and his influence over the lives 
of men for so many centuries is un- 
doubtedly due to his lovable personality 
and humane actions more than to his 
discourses on matters that bewilder 
even the sage. But we utterly mistake 
his message, as Rabindranath Tagore 
pointed out to one of his London audi- 
ences, if we suppose that he taught the 
annihilation of the inner self—the spirit 
which, veiled by flesh, is ever conscious 
of a yearning towards the source of its 
life in a world beyond human experience. 
It is only the false self that has to be 
destroyed, that Maya of the senses which 
involves us in strife and misery and 
illusion; and active love is the first 
lesson to be learnt. “‘ Go ye now,” says 
Buddha to his disciples, “and roam 
over the country for the welfare of the 
many, for the good, for the gain, and for 
the benefit of men.” And again, “ Lo, 
the world is mine—the world I cast away 
_ only to save.” What becomes of the 
soul, he says in effect, is really no imme- 
diate concern of ours, even if we could 
understand so great a mystery: it is 
enough. for us to know that we have a 
long fight to wage with the enemies that 
menace our true life, and that evil must 
be conquered by good. ‘ Never in this 
world is hatred overpowered by hatred. 
Hatred ceases by love alone.” 


ReApeERS in search of a Christmas 
present which combines the two essential 
features of cheapness and beauty may be 
recommended to consider the new edition 
of ‘Cranford,’ equipped with. an intro- 
duction by Mr. E. V. Lucas, personal 
and topographical notes by the Rev. 
G. A. Payne, and a number of drawings 
of old Knutsford by Mr. Edmund New 
(London: Methuen & Co.,.3s. 6d. net). 
- We can imagine nothing more refreshing 
in these days of stress and alarm than 
an occasional hour spent in the quaint 
domestic interiors of ‘Cranford.’ Our 
only complaint against an excellent 
edition is that Mr. New has not given us 
a glimpse of the Brook Street Chapel, 
which is so closely associated with the 


memory of Mrs. Gaskell, and still retains, 


in spite of the renovator, so much of its 
old-world character. 


A CHRISTMAS sermon, by Dr. Stopford 
Brooke, will be published as a pamphlet- 
supplement to The Christmas Common- 
wealth on December 16. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE LITTLE BIRDS’ SONG. 


Old song and new song the little birds sing, 
‘* Love is our Helper, and Love is our 
King.” 


Love made the mother-bird build the 
warm nest, 
All for her babies, and Love teaches best. 


Love made her patient to sit there and 
wait 
All the long days for them, early and late. 


Love sent his wonderful gift for her care, 
When the shells broke, and the wee birds 
were there. 


Love made her toil for them all the day 
long, 

Till every nestling was feathered and 
strong. 


Love told her, one day, to drive from the 
nest é 

Each frightened baby, for wise Love knew 
best. 


Love saw the tiny thing flutter and cry, 
Held him up safely, and taught him to fly. 


Love helps him now to find all his own 


food, 
Leave what is hurtful, and take what 


is good. 


Love, when the winter is chilly and drear, 
Clothes him all warmly, and keeps him 
from fear. 


Love, in the springtime, will ‘send to him 
too ia 
New love to sing for, and new work to do. 


Father-bird, mother-bird, Love teaches 
best, 


‘Till the new baby-birds fill the new nest. 


Old song and new song the little birds 
sing, 
** Love is our Helper, and Love is our 
King.” 
Dorotay Tarrant. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


THE LATE MR. PHILIP H. HOLT. 


Tue Rev. C. Crappock has sent us 
the following character-sketch of Mr. 
Philip Holt to supplement our notice of 
last week :— 

To have been associated with Mr. 
Holt was to feel that he had escaped the 
chill of monotony, and that to the last, 
even under the snows of old age, there 
was always a gaiety and buoyancy about 
him, a marked animation and vitality, 
a capacity to move forward and to keep 
step with progress, and the power to 
enliven, to interest, and to inspire men. 
He was of too great and too simple a 
nature to neglect and to undervalue 
sources of enjoyment and of blessedness 
which lie near to us and are open to us, 
and by ministering of his abundance to 
the need of others he was constantly 


renewing the springs of his own gladness, - 


and replenishing the'store of his own joy. 


Whilst few men anticipated more 


eagerly or more confidently than he did 
the fulfilment of those promises of good 
for all our race which Time has brought 
us, few men saw more clearly or felt more 


deeply than he how much of heaven has ° 


been given here and now to the seeing 
eye and the understanding and loving 
heart—in the study of the life of man 
and of nature—in a mind cultivated to 
the enjoyment of art and literature—in 
the observation of the coming of the 
kingdom of God as seen in the progress 
of men and nations. And possessing in 
himself such sources of pure and lasting 
blessedness, which he rightly conceived 
to have been intended for all men, but 
from which many are excluded by 
reason of their life being made dull and 
wretched by ignorance, by lack of oppor- 
tunity, and by evil habits, he made it 
part of his life’s aim to help to give sight 
to these blind in regard to what is 
beautiful and good, to what enriches 
and ennobles life. 


‘There is no sorrow ’—so one of the 


teachers of his earlier manhood had said 
— that we cannot contemplate with 
faith and hope, if we will only place our- 
selves in beneficent relations towards it, 
for it is impossible to think that God is 
regardless of that for which we are full 
of helpfulness and mercy.” It was in 
the spirit of this fine saying of Mr. 
Thom’s that Mr. Holt shaped the course 
of his activities, with such result as 
Mr. Thom had foreseen. 

Mr. Holt was one of those wealthy 
men who, by regarding their wealth 
imaginatively, make it romantic—the 
fountain of rivers of pleasure and 
utility. He did this in many ways—by 
fostering education and learning, by 
coming to the help of poor students of 
fine promise, by the gift of a great tract 
of land for the pleasure and health of 
the people, by the demolition of slum 
dwellings, and by furthering great public 
works and interests. In respect of these 
larger benefactions, as of many smaller 
ones, if they were not made under cover 


of anonymity, they were made in the | 


observance of as strict a secrecy as was 
possible. . 

It may be thought that Mr. Holt’s 
value for his city and for the nation 
would have been even greater than it 


was had he been able to covercome his! 


almost invincible modesty, and allow 
himself a greater prominence in public 
affairs. But, though in private and 
among friends, his conversation was 
singularly informing, interesting, and 
stimulating—the free and natural out- 
come of a well-stored, orderly, and: states- 
manlike mind—yet those gifts of expres- 
sion which are needed to move public 
audiences were not his. And his friends 
preferred him as he was. 

Not the least achievement of his 
life was surely this, that after playing so 
large and so successful a part in the 
development of a vast shipping industry 


during a period marked by keen, com- . 


petitive struggle, the things that re- 
mained with him, and were accounted by 
him as being‘of quite incomparable worth, 
were the great and imperishable things of 
the spirit—trust in God and in God’s 
purpose of good for all men and, on that 
as a foundation, great hopes for the 
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future of mankind; the supreme value 
for life of goodness, truth, beauty, sim- 
plicity ; comradeship in all high en- 
deavour, and the union with God and 
with man, which is the fitting consumma- 
tion of all life’s discipline and of all 
holy and noble desire. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


LIYERPOOL AND DISTRICT. - 
From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


LikE other places, Liverpool is in- 
tensely preoccupied with the universal 
subject. The churches are facing its 
necessities in their several ways, and 
most of the women are engaged in 
patriotic activities. The Domestic Mis- 
sion, Mill Street, has sent over seventy 
men, Hamilton Road over thirty; and 
of the ordinary congregations Ullet 
Road Church has contributed the largest 
number, inspired perhaps by the enlisting 
adventure of its former junior minister, 
the Rev. E. Stanley Russell, who is now 
promoted, on merit, as sergeant. Mr. 
B. P. Burroughs, energetic secretary 
for so many years of the Liverpool Dis- 
trict Missionary Association, is awaiting 
appointment to service when “ the right 
place is found for the right man.” For 
seventeen years Mr. Burroughs served 
in the artillery volunteers, and retired 
with the rank of major. With Col. 
Kyffin-Taylor, M.P., his former chief, he 
oftered himself again for service in this 
time of national emergency. ‘Two of our 
ministers have also applied for com- 
missions. Both have had volunteer ex- 
perience, and one has had good _pre- 
liminary cavalry practice. They have 
been thanked for their readiness to place 
their services at the disposal of the War 
Office, and their applications bave been 
duly noted. 

Intercession services are being held on 
Thursdays at Hope Street Church, Ullet 
Road Church, and the Ancient Chapel 
in rotation. This occasion for spiritual 
recollectedness in a devotional atmo- 
sphere in mid-week is very opportune, 
and a box is placed in the vestibules for 
voluntary offerings to the Belgian Fund. 
A suitable and beautiful “‘ Litany for the 
Time of War” has been compiled. One 
petition runs: That in the day of settle- 
ment we may be uplifted in spirit, and 
show ourselves humble enough to be 
just, and great enough to be generous. 
The services have been conducted by the 
ministers of the three congregations, and 
by the Revs. H. W. Hawkes, J. C. Hirst, 
and H. D. Roberts. Mr. Hirst, at the 
Ancient Chapel, gave the worshippers a 
space for silent prayer — an excellent 
. precedent, which might be more often 
followed with spiritual advantage. We 
each have our own heart-searchings and 
heart-bitternesses to bring into the 
divine light; and why, indeed, should 
we be talking or listening all the time ? 

Valuable suggestions have been made 
to the Town Hall Relief Committee by 
the organisers of the Liverpool Anti- 
Sweating League, who both serve per- 
sonally on special committees. Their 
special function is the welfare of the 
women-workers who bear the brunt of 


the industrial dislocation brought on by 
the War. Mr. C. Sydney Jones is Chair- 
man of the Employment Sub-Committee. 
Miss Palethorpe in Liverpool is using her 
artistic powers to develop the fine-art 
side of doll-making. More will be heard 
of this venture. There has been an 
interesting result at West Kirby of a 
resolve registered at a ministerial break- 
fast table, d dewx. Mr. and Mrs. Roper, 
with the Women’s League as the organ- 
ising body, have opened a hostel for 
Belgian refugees. A congregational meet- 
ing adopted the scheme, and members 
promised. loans of furniture and guaran- 
teed weekly contributions of money. A 
Belgian family of three generations is 
snugly housed. Two delightful little 
girls speak their newly acquired English 
with the purest of accents; a younger 
little fellow, their brother, makes vigor- 
ous efforts to spout the English names 
for “ kettle,” ‘“ chair,” &c., but, with a 
masculine lack of vocal adaptability, 
produces a very wonderful mixture of 
Flemish and English. A visit to a 
Belgian (French-speaking) hostel which 
provides for refugees of a higher social 
status sends one back with an awful 
realisation of the horrors inflicted on that 
heroic country by the German ‘“ neces- 
sities’ of war. Here are ladies who have 
lost their all, and questions of sympathy 
put to them evoke tears both from the 
sympathisers and the victims of the 
war-machine. This large suburban resi- 
dence is lent by an Anglican, and £5 a 
week is given towards its support by 
one of our household of the faith. These 
are but instances of international Good 
Samaritanism evident on all sides. ‘‘ The 
dreadful medicine of war,” as Treitschke 
calls it in one of his blasphemous phrases, 
is, in fact, proving a purgative ; and the 
strange negation of the spiritual which 
we are contemplating in an entire nation 
(as it sadly seems) is bringing home to 
ourselves in horror and terror the real 
spiritual values. In all this is much 
room for humility and discernment, 
‘““lest we forget” in the cold doings of 
our normal everyday experience. 
Liverpool is afforded various oppor- 
tunities of hearing Belgian and French 
professors at the University and the 
Royal Institution. The unspeakable 
wrongs of Belgium are thus assailing our 
very ears, notwithstanding the dignified 
restraint of manner which nearly always 
marks the speakers. A notable occasion 
was the magnificent delivery of two 
Russian women—Miss Zinaidia Venge- 
rowa and the Princess Bariatinsky, 
before a fine audience at the University, 
of a plea for British understanding of 
the Russian people. Each dwelt in her 
own way, and with amazing eloquence 
(in English), on the innate mysticism, the 
inborn spirituality, the national idealism 
of the Russian, and neither failed to con- 
trast these with the pedantic and didactic 
worship of material force by the Teuton. 
Russia, freed from militarist influences 
after the war, would begin a new life, for 
her people were essentially democratic 
and humanitarian. The war (unlike the 
Japanese war, which divided her) was a 
national war—a war of deliverance, a 
holy war... The people, said the Princess, 
saw Germany and Russia symbolized 
respectively in the names Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi. This impassioned presentation 
of the Russian ideals by these gifted 


women was received with immense 
enthusiasm and evident conviction. 

At. Hope Street Church Dr. Mellor has 
been speaking to full evening congrega- 
tions on Bernhardi, Nietzsche, Tolstoi, 
and such topics of the time. One earnest 
Churchwoman, after hearing the address 
on Tolstoi, told the writer that she had 
heard no such Christian teaching any- 
where. I intimated that if she visited 
any of our congregations she would pro- 
bably hear the same idealism, even if 
the complete theory of non-resistance 
could not be maintained. She had 
wondered whether she should leave the 
Church of her affections, but comforted 
herself with the thought that “a few 
Anglicans were sound.” I. made no 
effort to make her change. Such can 
only be a matter of the most sacred 
private judgment. ; 

Only the briefest notice can now be 
given of a valuable experiment at 
Gateacre of a Men’s Meeting, which 
affords a noteworthy suggestion to con- 
gregations in the smaller places. It is 
held once a week. There are a short 


opening prayer, Bible reading, an address - 


on any subject, followed by. discussion 
or questioning. On alternate evenings a 
“Bible Topic”? is presented by the 
minister. Hach meeting concludes with 
the Lord’s Prayer. Nothing strictly 
political or divisive in theology is within 
the compact, for the idea is to gather 
together men of all creeds. Several 
agricultural labourers attend this broad 
educational effort. 

One wonders what the leading and 
eminent Liverpool citizens think of the 
liberal Unitarian faith, whose members 
bring them so frequently to funeral 
services at Ullet Road Church and the 
Ancient Chapel. They must put these 
places of worship in the category of a 
local St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster 
Abbey. Just lately Mr. Alfred Booth 
and Mr. Philip Holt have called forth 
their tokens of personal esteem and 
homage to public service: Space forbids 
me to dwell upon this pregnant thought ; 
and also to leave inarticulate happy 
thoughts of Mrs. Darbishire, who went 
to rest at the age of 95, a very embodi- 
ment of gentle and thoughtful woman- 
hood. But the same spirit, and even a 
more vivid and conscious spirit, animates 
the younger generations. Words spoken 
of Miss Montgomery in Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel, Chester, testify graphically to 
this quiet conviction: ‘Thy children 
thank Thee for the dutiful and loving 
daughter, the motherly sister, the affec 
tionate and loyal friend, the sympathizer 
with all great causes, the helper of her 
kind, one faithful in the congregation, 
earnestly fulfillmg her vocation in life’s 
toilsome way, ever a humble striver after 
the will and purpose of the Eternal Spirit, 
a willing and active citizen in the growing 
Kingdom of our God.” 


TEMPERANCE AND PATRIOTISM. 


THE connection between moral and 
physical efficiency and the desire to be 
of service to our country is sufficiently. 
apparent to all Sunday School and 
Band of Hope workers, but it is not 
always fully realized that definite instruc- 
tion on the subject is required by the 
children, who must be encouraged to 
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think the matter out for themselves, | 


and to express their own thoughts clearly 
and intelligently. At the present time 
teachers have a splendid opportunity of 
bringing home to the minds of their 
young scholars the necessity for equip- 
ping themselves for the duties of citizen- 
ship, and the National Unitarian Tem- 
perance Association has come to their 
assistance by offering prizes for the best 
essays on “Why should boys and girls 
be abstainers ?’ and ‘ Why should boys 
and girls join a Band of Hope ?’ (Class A, 
under 12 years), and on ‘ Patriotism and 
Abstinence’ (Class B, 12 to 15 years). 
The latter is an excellent subject for the 
older members, particularly now, and 
may be treated in many different ways, 


‘special emphasis being laid on the 


reasons why people should abstain from 
intoxicating drinks. The essays must 
be written unaided, though not, of 
course, without such help as preliminary 
talks may give, and must be from 300 


to 500 words. Competitors should write 


on one side of the paper only, and must 
put at the top of their essays their name, 
and. address, together with the 
name of the society to which he belongs, 
whether it be Sunday School, Band of 
Hope, Boy’s Own Brigade, Boy’s or 
Girls’ Life Brigade, Scouts, or Children’s 
Guild. All essays must be sent in by 
February 1, 1915, addressed to Mr. E. F. 
Cowlin, Hon. Secretary of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Association, 19, 
Northwood Road, Forest Hill, London, 
S.E. Mrs. Solly, the President, will be 


one of the three judges, and she expresses 


the hope that the competitors will be 
very numerous. Book prizes of the 
value of 7s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. will 
be given in Class A, and 10s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. in Class B. 


CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


THe Rev. W. H.. Rose writes :— I 
shall be pleased if you will permit me 
through your columns to make my usual 
Christmas appeal for Rhyl Street Mission. 
My Poors’ Purse is empty, and I require 
help for the children’s Christmas parties. 
Also books for our Young People’s 
Library, and new or cast-off clothing for 
women and children. I know there are 
many special appeals this year, but I 
trust these appeals will not interfere 
with the regular work amongst the poor 
which is carried on at our Missions. 
Parcels should be sent to Rhyl Street 


_Hall, Kentish Town, London, N.W., and 


cheques addressed to me at Shirley, 
Essex Road, Leyton, London, N.E.” 


Tur Rev. W. J. Piccort writes from 
the Blackfriars Mission, Stamford Street, 
S.E., appealing for donations to the 
Poor’s Purse, and gifts of clothing or 
toys for distribution at Christmas-time. 
All such gifts, together with news of 
temporary work, coal, food, surgical 
aid, and hospital letters will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged. 


Tue Rev. A. GoLLAND writes from 
46, Bell Street, Edgware Road, N.W. :— 

** At this season many of your readers 
send generous help to the Domestic 
Mission stations. May I remind them 
of the needs of Bell Street @ War relief 
work has necessitated the collection and 
expenditure of much money ; but friends 


will not forget that our regular work goes 
on, and needs support too; and that at 
least the usual amount of distress, not 
directly due to the war, and therefore 
having no claim on war relief funds, 
exists. Our institutions are all in a 
vigorous condition, and particulars of our 
work would be gladly supplied by me 
to any inquirers. Subscriptions for the 
Poors’ Purse, the special Christmas funds, 
the funds for Sunday School, club, and 
class work would be gratefully received.” 


Friends who intend to respond to the 
appeal for Belgian children in Holland, 
which appeared in our columns last week, 
are asked to note that Mrs. Aves’ address 
is No. 12, Thurlow Road, N.W., not 
No. 15. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Aberystwyth.—Mr. D. J. Davies, Hon. 
Secretary of the New Street Meeting House, 
writes from 16, Cambrian Street, Aberyst- 
wyth, to say that, as some 10,000 soldiers 
are about to be billeted in the town, it is 
hoped that parents, ministers, and friends 
whohappento know if anyofficers or privates 
belong to Unitarian or kindred congrega- 
tions are amongst the number will send 
him, without delay, their names, rank, 
battalion, and billet addresses in order that 
everything possible may be done for them. 


Belper.—Services of Intercession are being 
held in all the churches of Belper in which 
the various denominations are uniting. A 
large congregation attended to hear the 
sernion preached by the Rev. A. Leslie 
Smith at the Unitarian Church. 


Birmingham, Small Heath.—A Sale of 
Work was held in the Schoolroom of the 
Waverley Road Church on Saturday after- 
noon, December 5, the opening ceremony 
being performed by Miss Lloyd. A sum of 
£31 10s. was realised, which will be devoted 
to church expenses. 


Carmarthen.—Mr. Ronald P. Jones de- 
livered two lectures recently on ‘Church 
and Chapel Architecture’ to the students 
of the Presbyterian College and others 
interested in the subject. The first lecture 


gave an outline of the development of: 


Church architecture in the west of Europe, 
while the second was devoted to Reforma- 
tion architecture, especially in England, 
the history of chapel building in the eigh- 
teenth century and in the periods of the 
Classic and Gothic revivals being presented 
in a very interesting manner with the aid 
of numerous slides. The lectures were 
greatly appreciated, and Mr. Jones was 
heartily thanked. 


Chester.—We regret to record the death 
of Mr. Arthur Orrett, which took place on 
Tuesday, December 1, in his 6lst year. 
Mr. Orrett had for the long period of thirty- 
six years acted as Supermtendent and 
Treasurer of the Sunday School, and for 
eleven years was the Hon. Secretary of 
Matthew Henry’s Chapel, Chester. He 
was one of the founders of the South Che- 
shire Association, and was the Hon. 
Treasurer until four years ago, when his 
health broke down. He had, up to his 
illness, taken a keen interest in the 
affairs of the Chapel, was a member of 
the Vestry, a Trustee, and filled other 
offices with ability and distinction. He 
also took a leading part in the political 
life of the City, and for a period of twenty 
years acted as Hon. Secretary of the 
Liberal Association, and for the same 
period was Secretary of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. ‘The funeral was held 


on Friday, December 4. <A service was 
held in Matthew Henry’s Chapel, at which 
the Rev. D. Jenkin Evans, who also con- 
ducted the service at the graveside, offici- 
ated. Last Sunday morning a Memorial Ser- 
vice was heldat Matthew Henry’s; Chapel, 
conducted by the Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 


Evesham.—The Rev. H. H. Johnson, 
who. was publicly welcomed to the ministry 
of Oat Street Chapel on December 10, is 
conducting a weekly Ministers’ Class’ which 
already numbers thirty-three members, the 
average attendance since November 16 - 
having been twenty-four. The meetings 
this month will complete a course pre- 
paratory to a religious service to be held on 
the first Sunday in the new year, when new 
members will be admitted into the church, 
and will be invited, together with the 
present members, to sign their names in the 
Roll of Members. On November 25 Mr. 
Johnson addressed the Social Union of 
Soldiers’ Mothers and Wives at the Town 
Hall, about seventy being present. Four- 
teen members of the Church and Sunday 
School have joined the colours. 


London: Forest Gate.—The first annual 
display and prize distribution in connection 
with the Martineau Lodge of Young 
Christian Citizens was held at the Uni- 
tarian Church on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2. It is the aim of the Lodge to instil 
into the minds of its members a desire to 
follow high ideals, and the pledge which is 
taken by each boy and girl requires that 
they should pay attention to health and 
cleanliness, avoid intoxicating drinks and 
tobacco, and seek to be honest and true in 
their conduct, doing good to all wherever 
they go. These ideals were illustrated in 
a series of effective tableaux arranged by 
Sister Knight and Sister Seymour, who had 
trained the children for their parts. Many 
messages of goodwill and apologies for 
absence were received, and several friends 
from the City Temple, and the members 
of the Drummond Lodge from, Waltham- 
stow, were present. The’ Rev. TT. P. 
Spedding gave a short address, and the 
prizes were presented by the Rev. A. H. 
Bige's of Ilford. The opening and closing 
services were conducted almost entirely by 
the children. 


London: Mansford Street.—The London 
Battalion of the Boys’ Own Brigade 
attended a united service at Mansford 
Street Chapel on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 6, between 230 and 240 boys and officers 
being present. The sermon was preached 
by the Minister, the Rev. Gordon Cooper. 


London: Stepney.—Mr. Walter M. Long, 
who for some time past has been helping 
at College Chapel, has now accepted the 
invitation of the congregation to act¥as 
lay-worker during the time he is studying 
to qualify for entrance into the Home 
Missionary College. Mr. Long will reside 
in Stepney, and hopes to take up active 
missionary work in the neighbourhood. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tur WINTER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

The Winter Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, which begins in the first week 
in the new year, will consist of paintings 
by members of all the. independent 
societies as well as those of the Royal 
Academy. In addition to these there 
will be a number of important works by 
Belgian artists, and a selection of Belgian 
sculpture recently exhibited at Glasgow. 
The money takeh at the door will be 
devoted to charity, a portion being set 
apart for the Belgian relief funds and the 
Red Cross Society. 
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HELP FROM THE HAWAIIANS. 


Another consignment of good things 
will be shipped from New York shortly 
for the war refugees ; but this time it is 
to the people of the island of Hawaii that 
thanks will be due. A committee has 
been engaged in packing up contributions 
of clothing which have been made by the 
residents, without distinction of race, 
colour, or nationality, and Mr. Carlsmith, 
the chairman, states that the first ship- 
ment of forty-five large packing cases will 
reach New York about December 20. 
From there the goods will be sent to 
London, where arrangements are being 
made for their proper distribution. 
Several hundred dollars have also been 
contributed, the regret being expressed 
that the sum is not as many pounds. In 
going through the bundles which were 
sent in, a packet containing a doll was 
found which bore the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘To some little Belgian girl who 
haslost her dolly. From alittle Hawaiian 
girl.” The majority of the inhabitants of 
the island, it is Interesting to notice, are 
either English, Scotch, German, Austrian, 
or Japanese, and each of these has large 
contributions to make to the people at 
home. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE NAVY. 


In the course of an address delivered 
at Wallasey, Cheshire, on Saturday last, 
Admiral Sir George King-Hall, K.C.B., 
who was introduced by the Chairman as 
“The Father of the Australian Navy,” 
said he had been asked to speak in 
regard to Temperance in the Navy. As 
President of the Royal Naval Temper- 
ance Society, he could testify to the 
manner in which efficiency was effected 
in the Navy by total abstmence. ‘Theré 
were now 22,000 members, all of whom, 
of course, had to stop their grog, Their 
motto was “‘ For the glory of God and 
the good of the service.” The one 
drawback to their work was the spirit 


ration, which in his opinion should be | W! : i 
i | difficult, or their anxieties greater, and 


abolished altogether. He might say that 
it had never been introduced in the 
Australian Navy. It was quite wrong 
for Band of Hope boys to be unneces- 
sarily exposed, on entering the Navy, to 
the danger of breaking their pledge. 
He would, of course, give the men Id. 
per day, to which they would be entitled 


in lieu of their spirit ration, the drinking | 


of which undoubtedly affected the shoot- 
ing of the men, as well as their health 
and intellect. No spirits were allowed 
on the ships in the German Navy, and 
he did wish the Admiralty would see the 
wisdom of adopting the same rule. The 
late Lord Roberts had said: ‘“ Give me 
a teetotal army, and I will lead it any- 
where.”’ It was, the speaker remarked, 
a profound mistake for us to be sending 
spirits to the soldiers in our trenches, 
for it was putting temptation in the way 
of the men, 75 per cent of whom in some 
regiments were teetotalers. It was for 
the reason he had mentioned that Lord 
Charles Beresford, when in command of 


the Channel Fleet, became a total ab- | 


stainer, being a firm believer that by 
setting a good example to his men he 
was helping to promote the efficiency of 
the service. 


THE Fast oF St. NicHOLAS. 


St. Nicholas’s Day, which, we are 
reminded by The Manchester Guardian, 
is the children’s festival in Holland and 
Belgium, was celebrated this week at the 
Belgian refugee camp at Earl’s Court 
with presents for the children, stockings 
hung up, a Christmas tree, and all the 
rest of it. The Dutch settlers took the 
feast of St. Nicholas, or Sankt Klaus, over 
to the United States, where it was trans- 
ferred to Christmas. Sankt Klaus was 
turned into Santa Claus, and came to 
England under that name. in quite 
modern times. The Christmas tree, of 
course, is borrowed from Germany, and 
seems to have been introduced here 
shortly after the marriage of Queen 
Victoria to the Prince Consort. It is not 
quite as popular with us as Santa Claus, 
whom we have quite taken to our hearts, 
and rechristened Father Christmas. 
Santa Claus is only a corruption of St. 
Nicholas, by the way, the patron saint, 
as some would have us believe, of thieves 
as well as children ! 


THE Narion’s CHILDREN. 


At a time like the present, when so 
many demands are made upon our 
sympathy, a plea for Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes comes with special insistence. 
The splendid work which has been done 
in connection with these Homes, for the 
last forty-eight years, among orphan and 
destitute children, should never be for- 
gotten when we are talking of patriotism, 
for Dr. Barnardo and his followers have 
fought a ceaseless battle against the 
deadliest foes of the human race in the 
form of vice, drunkenness, hereditary 
tendencies, bad influences, and poverty, 
which sap the life of the nation at its 
source. Over 400 old Barnardo boys are 
giving their services to their country 
at the present time as part of the 
Canadian contingent, and more than 100 
have enlisted in Lord Kitchener’s new 
army. But never was the work of those 
who are carrying on the homes more 


it is to be hoped that amid the pressure 
of other claims their urgent needs will not 
be forgotten this Christmastide. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCILTY, 
19 No, 50, CANNON STREET, H.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
; RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy- Chairman — pe - A. HARDOASTLE, 


Lustig IT. BURNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL, 
HuMPHREY G. RUSSELL, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors, Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preférence Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax, y 

Investments are withdrawable at any time on 
short notice, 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low, Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Board and Residence, &C. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss E. 

Kingston, ‘ Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh 

Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. ‘ 


N IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment, All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire, Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. ‘three gooo 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


iT, ANNES-ON-THE-SEHA.— 
** COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the 
Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate.— 
Me ross Housz, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


AYING GUESTS—BLACKHEATH. Lady 
with comfortable house, overlooking Heath, 
wishes to meet with 3 or 4 Paying Guests. 
—Address R, R., Office of Inquirer, 3, Essex 


Street, Strand, W.C. 

A COMFORTABLE, QUIET HOME 
offered during the winter months by two 

Ladies (sisters) in Hertfordshire.—Terms by 

arrangement.—R. J., Office of Znquiver, 3, Hssex 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 


\A ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 
L London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 
undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 
and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c.  In- 


distinct MS. intelligently deciphered. Moderate - 


prices (special reductions for regular work). 
Pupils taken. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 
EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


UPPER CLOTHS AT HALF PRICE. 

Hemstitched and Embroidered, Snow-white. 

32 inches square, Is. 6d., 36 inches, 2s.; postage 

3d. extra. Irish Linen Bargain Catalogue Free. 
—Write, Hurvon’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


PN clcbestan TEETH (Old) Bought, 
—Up to 5s. 6d. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 10s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. on 
platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not accepted 
we return parcel post free. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, Market-street, 
Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. Mention INQUIRER. 


“MVHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1$d.—ls, 6d, a 
year; 9d, per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to EDITOR, 36, 
Burlington Road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Printed by THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 11 and 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chaticery Lane, London, E.C., and Published 
by THE INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the 
Office, 3, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. Man- 
chester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, December 12, 1914. a 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1842:] {REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
NaN eas LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1914. [One Penny. 
3 NOW READY. For BELGIAN RELIEF FUND. Schools. 
‘YOUNG DAYS | ‘Father of Our Country” as 
’ Words and Music by WILLASTON SCHOOL, a 
ANNUAL. LADY AGATHA RUSSELL. NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
The Vol. for 1914. Price THREEPENCE. Opened 1900. 


Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


The bound Volume for 1914 forming this 
Popular Annual, contains 192 pages of 
brightly written Stories, Anecdotes, and 
Verses, with over 100 illustrations. A full- 
page coloured plate is given asa frontispiece. 
The Volume forms a most attractive 


Christmas Present for young people. 


Illustrated Boards, ls. 
gilt edges, 2s. net. 


6d. net. Cloth, 
[Postage 4d. 


A List of Books specially. suitable for Pre- 
sentation at this Season of the Year, will 
be sent posi free 6n application. 


The Sunday School 
Association, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


FOR THE AUGMENTATION OF 
MINISTERS’ STIPENDS. 


AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to be held 
on Wednesday, February 10, 1915, the Contributors 
will have to elect a Manager in place of Mr. J. C. 
Warren, who retires by rotation; and three Managers 
in place of the Rev. Me H. Drummond and Messrs. W. 
Byng Kenrick and B. Blake, who retire by rotation, 
and are eligible for re- seein. 


Any contributor may be nominated by two other 
Contributors to fill a vacancy on the Board of Manage- 
ment. Such nominations must be sent to me before 
January 1, 1915. 

HAROLD I?, PEARSON, Hon. Sec., 


22, College Hill, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 


December. 


20, Rev. J. Cyr Frowmr, M.A., of Sale. 
27. Rev. R. TRavers Herrorp, B.A. 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present, 


NOVELLO & CO., Wardour Street, London, W. 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


THE TREASURER will be greatly obliged if 
outstanding COLLECTIONS or SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS are kindly forwarded to him at Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C., as 
soon-as possible, so that they may be included in 
the Receipts for 1914. 


AeGood Christmas Gift. 


Gathered Fragments 
FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY, DRAMATIC, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


By 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 
Post free from the ener, 59, Trinity Road, 


ootle. 


_ UVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence. —For particulars apply to Hon. 

SeC., LiverPpoot LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION, INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 


UNITARIAN HOME 
MISSIONARY COLLEGE, 
SUMMERVILLE, MANCHESTER. 
PRINCIPAL: 


Rev. S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


TUTOR AND WARDEN: 
Rev. H. McLACHLAN, M.A., B.D. 


Applications for admission to the College next 
October must be in the hands of the Clerical 
Secretary, the Rev. G. A. PAYNE, Heath View, 
Knutsford—from whom all particulars may be 
obtained—not later than February 1 next. 


P. J. WINSER, G. A. PAYNE: Hon, Sees. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with 
Preparatory Department. 


Head Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HigHeatEe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lintan TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. | Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming, Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. — Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal: J, H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. (Oxon), 


A thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged. 

‘«The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed.,..... I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

‘J regard Letchworth School as being a 

perfect model of what a School should be for 


boys from 6 years upwards,” — Lieut. - Col, 
Stephenson, Carwnpore, India, 


Fees. —25 to 30 guineas a term. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: MisS ESTHER CASE, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: MisS ESTERBROOK HICKs, 
B.Sc. Lond, 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. 


TAN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information. apply to 
C. J. Montaomrry, M.A.Oxon, Head Master. 
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SUNDAY, December 20. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7, Mr. H. C. 
Hors ety, of Manchester College. 

Afolian Hall, New Bond Street, 11, Rev. JoHn 
HuntER, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Piaeorr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
Road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAURICE ELLIOTT. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WeEsToON, D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON; 7, Rev. 
ARTHUR HuRN, B.A., B.Litt. 

Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. H. DRUMMOND, BAL 

Finchley Road, N.W., The Hall, 
Dr. AMHERST D. TYSSEN, D.O.L, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mr. P. Cwarx ; 
6.30, Mr. J. Beaa. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A 

Tlighgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 

. 4,Rev. Dr. Tupox JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and 1, 

Rev. F. MUNFORD, B.A. 


Kilburn, Quex Road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. 
HLANKINSON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH. 
POPE. : 

Leytonstone, 632, High Road, 6.30, Mr. F. 
COLEBROOK. 


Mansford Strect Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G:, Foat, Litt.Ds M.A 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland 
Road, 7, Mr. WALTER RUSSELL. ; 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 
SORENSEN ; 6.30, Mr. P. CHALK. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 
Rev. J. CYRIL FLOWER, B.A. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7; Rev. W: G. TARRANT, B.A. 
West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech Road, 


R. W. 
11.15, 


Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, Kev. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm 


Lrg, B.A. 


Wood Green Unity Chinen. PT eand 75° Mr: 
VicTor Fox. 


Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Plumstead 
Common, 6.30, Kev. D. DELTA EVANS. 


ABERYSTWytTH, New Street Meeting House, Be 


and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru,’ Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A, CL Fox. 

BirMineHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol 
Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad 


Street, 11, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., D.D. 
6:30, Rev. J. MorGAN WuHITEMAN. 
BLACKBURN, Mocting. Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. F. Hau. 
BLACKPOOL, South gare Unitarian Free Church, 


Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
BODELL SMITH. 


No. 158, 11, 


BourNEMouTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
BRicHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
11 and 7, Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 
CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. 8. HircHcock. 
CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 
CLIFTON, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BECKH. 
DEAN Row, 10.45 and 
STYAL, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian Street, near Market Square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
e EH. SAVELL Hioks, M.A. 
EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11, Rev. 
R. V. Hott, B.A., B.Litt. 
Exeter, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. H. U. BLoor. 
GEE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rey. F, H. VAUGHAN. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Ep@ar LOCKETT. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 
Hvuu1, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 
LEEDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Nicou Cross, M.A. 
LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
_ Rev. E. I. Frrer. 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 
J. M. CONNELL. d 
LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. PARRY. 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 
LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 
LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. R. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Rev. S. A. Mrtior, B.A., Ph.D. 
LivERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11, 
Rev. R. F. RATTRAY, M.A., Ph.D.; 6.30, 


Rev. J. C. ODGERS, B.A. 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl Street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rey. E.'L. H. Thomas, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
PRICE, of Hale. 

MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Spary, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuppLE. 


Wi Gis 


OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
ODGERS3. ~ 

PortsMouTH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas Street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
BonpD. 


ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosEPpma WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Uppet Chapel, 11 and 6.30; Rev. 
GoTo STREET MA; Iu. B. 

SripMoutTH, Old Meeting, High Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. T. BOWEN Evans, M.A. 

SouTHport, Portland Street Church, 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 

SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

Tor@uAy, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConNoR. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11.15 
and 6.30. 

West KirBy, Meeting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. Roper, B.A. 


11 and 


CAPETOWN. 
Free’ Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Tout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield Street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED HARRIS, M.A. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. F. SINCLAIRE, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rev. H. BE. b. 
Spriaut, M.A. 


| greatly oblige by communicating with 


| One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


LONDON. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Welkon Z 
Road, 11, Rey. W. Moritz WESTON, D.D:; 

Ph.D. a 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, — 
11, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 
Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11, ~ 
Rev. Basin MARTIN, M.A. ‘ 
Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 


Hackney, New 
Place, 11.15, Rev. R. TRAVERS HERFORD, 
B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper ‘Street, 11, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 


Kilburn, Quex Road, 11, Rev. F. MuMrorp, 
B.A. Carols by school children. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Stratford and 
Forest Gate United Service. 11, Mr. F. G. 
BARRETT AYRES and Mr. PERCEVAL CHALK. _ 
West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech Road, _ 
Finchley Road, 11.15, Rev. EpGar DAPLYN. 


BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad 
Street, 11, Rev. THoMAS GRAHAM. 


BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 
11, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


GEE Cross, 11, Rev. F. HEMING VAUGHAN. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11, Rev. S. A. 
MBLiLor, B.A., Ph.D. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. ODGERS, B.A. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, te 30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. baie 


BIRTH. 


Warnock.—On December 2, at Trouville,’ 
Lichfield Road, Rushall, Walsall, the wife of - 
the Rey. H. Warnock of a daughter. 5 


DEATH. 


TayLter.—On December 14, at 56, Ranelagh 


Gardens, Barnes, Nathanael Manning Tayler, 
hatte 85. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


Nia ca ene AGENCY.—Holiday and 
permanent engagements desired by several 
young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, gover- 
nesses, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Belsize 
Parade, N.W. i 


ADY, Speaking French, seeks post ‘‘au ~ 
pair” as GOVERNESS to young children, 
or Companion in or near London. Keferences, 
Experience.—Y. Z., 3, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


RAN Se hae 


‘ 


iS by 
be Me A eos eee Cer OE 


vo wanted for mornings (cleaning, 

&c.). References permitted to Mrs. F. H. 
Jonus, 51, Howitt Road, N.W., and Mrs. Purmip 
Roscon, 58, Redingt»n Road, N.W.—Apply 
Mrs. H., 25z4, Bell Street, N.W. 


ANTED, Post as Companion House 

keeper, or Housekeeper where Maid is 

kept; experienced.—Apply F. HuatTuHrrenp, 
Cleveleys, W. Blackpool. 
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Che Inquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
To all parts of the World :— 
PER QUARTER ie 
PER HALF-YEAR ... 
Per YEAR ... 
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Cheques, §¢., for Subscriptions, §'¢., should be 
made payable to ‘THW INQUIRBR "Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essea Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications Sor the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 
Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 


the Publisher, 3, Essex Street, Strand, 
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“NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuer German naval raid on East Coast 
towns is a disagreeable incident, and the 
loss of life is lamentable. For a few 
hours it has turned our attention from 
the decisive events of the War. It will 
probably produce a crop of amateur 
critics of naval strategy in the news- 
papers. But for the rest it is likely to act 
as a powerful stimulus to recruiting, and 
it will certainly strengthen the decision 
of our people to see this thing through at 
whatever cost. We hope that it will also 
make some impression upon the small 
group which still regards every appeal to 
national honour, and every warning 
against the menace to freedom and 
justice, a little sadly. We have had our 
own critics of that kind. But we are 
deeply convinced that we can only carry 
this struggle through to victory and 
peace, when we look at the German 
menace without any blurring of the lines 
or obscuring of the facts, and realize that 
it is civilization itself and the obligations 
of honour, which alone can make a 
fellowship of free nations possible, with 
which Germany is at war. 

* * * 

OnE of the agreements of the Hague 
Conference, which was accepted by all 
the Powers, including Germany, in 1907, 
is in the following terms :—“‘ The attack 
or bombardment by naval forces of 
ports, towns, villages, habitations, or 
buildings which are not defended is 


prohibited.” The attack on = Scar- 
borough is in clear contravention of this 
clause. 
to gratify the lust of destruction which 
has been so rampant in this war, and no 
doubt it is hoped in Berlin that it has 
produced a wholesome fear among the 
civilian population. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether officers in the German fleet, 
who are proud of the traditions of the 
naval service, can feel any gratification 
in being the instruments of this ignoble 
kind of warfare. To elude the enemy and 
attack the unarmed are the traditional 
methods of pirates. 
* % * 

Lorp Bryce has put the British case 
admirably in a letter which he has written 
to The American Review of Reviews. 
After commenting upon the frightful 
suddenness of the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war due to the absence of popular 
control over foreign policy in Austria, 
Russia, and Germany, and the consequent 
detachment of the military groups from 
public opinion, he continues :— 

You may ask me whether Britain also 
was not swiftly hurried into war, 
although her Ministry is controlled by 
the people. Doubtless the British 
decision was swift, because the ‘case 
was urgent. But the point on which 
the decision turned was one admitting 
of a clear, simple, prompt determina- 
tion. All turned upon the violation of 
Belgian neutrality; and upon that 
point public opinion expressed itself 
within a few hours. 

If the question had been whether 
Britain should go to war to maintain 
the so-called balance of power, or 
because she had reason to helieve that 
Germany meditated an attack on her 
a little later, there would have been a 
strenuous controversy, and so much 


It may have done something | 


opposition that war might well have 
been avoided. Anyhow, time for pos- 
sible pacific adjustment would have 
been secured. But when the ques- 
tion was seen to be whether Belgium 
should be defended against attack, the 
nation thought for itself, and decided 
promptly. 
In other words, while it is of supreme 
importance for our Government to secure 
the support of a sensitive and critical 
public opinion upon all vital issues, under 
an autocracy it does not matter. What- 
ever public opinion exists is largely a 
prearranged and mechanical thing, which 
can be relied upon to obey rather than to 
think. 


* * * 

The New York Times has issued a most 
significant appeal to Germans resident 
in America to help their countrymen to 
realize the situation and to come to a 
better mind. It recognizes that how- 
ever long it may be continued the War 
can only have one end, for Germany is 
already beaten, and cannot retrieve her 
blunders. Moreover, the world cannot 
and will not let her win and dominate 
over other nations. Why, then, should 
this frightful waste of life go on ? 

Germany is doomed to sure defeat. 
Bankrupt in statesmanship, over- 
matched in arms, under the moral 
condemnation of the civilized world, 
befriended only by Austria and Turkey, 
two backward-looking and decaying 
nations, desperately battling against 
the hosts of three Great Powers to 
which help and reinforcements from 

States now neutral will certainly come 

should the decision be long deferred, 

she pours out the blood of her heroic 
subjects, and wastes her diminishing 
substance in a hopeless struggle that 


postpones, but cannot alter, the fatal 
decree, 


s 
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The New York Times turns the tables 
cleverly upon the German Press cam- 
paign in the following passage. At the 
same time it expresses exactly what 
many of the best minds in this country 


hope and long for, and would give much 


to see accomplished. 


Have not the men of German blood 
in this country a duty to perform to 
their beleaguered brethren in the old 
home? The American of German 
birth and German descent should see 
and feel the truth about the present 
situation of Germany—the probability 
of a near, the certainty of a remote, 
future. At home Germans cannot 
know the whole truth. It is not per- 
mitted them to know it. It will be 
unfraternal and most cruel for German- 
Americans further to keep the truth 
from them or to fail in their plain 
duty to make known to them how low 
the Imperial militaristic ideal has 
fallen in the world’s esteem, and bring 
them to understand that the enemies 
they now confront are but the first 
line of civilization’s defences against 
the menace of the sword that for 
ever rattles its scabbard. The sword 
must go and the scabbard too, and 
the shining armour. If the Germans 
here have at all the ear of the Germans 
there, can they not tell them to stop ? 
They have come here to escape the 
everlasting din of war’s trappings ; 
they have come to find peace and 
quiet in a land of liberty and law, 
where the Government rests on the 
content of the governed, and where 
people, by their chosen representatives, 
when there is a question of going into 
the trenches to be slain, have some- 
thing to say about it. Haye they 
ever tried to get into the heads of their 
friends in the Fatherland some idea 
of the comforts and advantages of 
being governed that way? Instead 
of trying to change the. well-matured 
convictions of Americans, why not 
labour for the conversion of their 
brother Germans ? 

* x * 

An equally illuminating utterance is 
to be found in a speech by Dr. Michael 
Sadler at Keighley last Monday. 
call. attention to it, because careful 
study of the reasons why the. excellent 
qualities of the German people have 
been exploited so easily by militarist 
ambitions is one of the best contribu- 
tions which we can make to a better 
understanding in the future. Dr. Sadler 
pointed out that in the modern world the 
force of working-class opinion had usually 
proved fatal to military autocracy. In 
Germany this had not taken place, and 
the reason was to be found in the 
doctrine of the State which under- 
lies German Socialism. The theory of 
Karl Marx seized the mind of the German 
working-class in the cities and urban 
districts, and became for them a sacred 
dogma and a political war ery. It dis- 
posed the working-men of Germany to 
look to the State as the employer of the 
future, to the State as the custodian of 


We. 


national wealth, to the State as master 
of the destinies of all its citizens. 
** * * 

It was this theory, Dr. Sadler pointed 
out, which lay ready to the hand of 
Prussian military ambitions, and the 
commanding genius of Bismarck. But 
it was not militarism, but the centralized 
authority of the State that misled the 
German working-class into a hesitating 
acceptance of the new Imperial order. 
They had been hypnotized by the theory 
of the State. Bismarck, with cunning 
combined with patriotic purpose, lured 
them into the trap of thinking that they 
could in the end get more out of the 
State, even though based on militarism, 
than from the slower and more devious 
road of non - militarist, decentralized 
liberty. Militarism gave Germany dis- 
cipline. Industrialism, helped by discip- 
line, gave her wealth. The doctrine of the 
State secured general obedience and a 
certain form of self-sacrifice. And by 
this combination of good and evil 
modern Germany grew very rich and 
very strong. 

% * * 

Dr. SADLER concluded his striking 
analysis of the subservience of German 
industrialism to the autocracy of the 
State by referring to our own preference 
for self-direction, and a less disciplined 
life, and our distrust of centralized 
organization :— 

On the whole [he said], and without 
making any apology for our slackness, 
for our indifference to science, or for our 
lack of discipline, I think that we have 
been more nearly right than Germany. 
But we,’ like they, have played a peri- 

lous game. We have wasted energy 
through not clinching by decisive 
action the truths which have emerged 
in free discussion. The Germans have 
deadened independence of moral judg- 
ment and the power of shrewd observa- 
tion by overbearing individual liberty, 
by an excessive use of State authority, 
and by too persistent an appeal to 
national self-interest. And now has 
come a decisive struggle between two 
conflicting ideals of the State, the 

British and the German. But in the 

war each is learning from the other 

lessons which when peace comes it may 

apply to its own advantage. And I 

venture to predict that. after the war 

Germany will make experiments in 

political freedom, and that the Govern- 

ment of Great Britain will pay more 
anxious attention to systematic scien- 
tific research, to national discipline, 
and to technical education. 

: * * 


WEDNESDAY was the bicentenary of 
the birth of George Whitefield. Unlike 
Wesley. his name has become a dim 
memory and a distant tradition. For 
his was the matchless power of speech, 
the power to sway the emotions of the 
crowd, and he never impressed his person- 
ality upon a great organization. But he 


stirred English religion to its depths. 
broke its stiff conventions, and kindled a 


flame of Evangelistic fervour which has’ 
never been extinguished. Whitefieldhad — 
the rare gift of successful preaching in < 


the open-air. It was said that 30,000 


people could hear his voice, and he was 


such a master of moving oratory that 


men of all sorts and conditions were © 


captivated and won. Garrick said of 
him that he could draw tears simply by 
pronouncing the word Mesopotamia. 
Even more remarkable is the story that 
on one occasion his words drew all the 
money out of the pockets of that sanest 
and most prudent of mortals, Benjamin 
Franklin. But the source of his power 
was not consummate acting but fiery 
conviction. In his preaching men felt 
the presence and reality of God. It was 
an act of genius alike in the intensity of 


its feeling and its power of communicat- 


ing his own emotion to others. He has 
had many imitators but no successors. 
A Srrvick or InrERcEssion lasting 
continuously for twenty-four hours was 
held in St. Paul’s on Wednesday and 


Thursday. The spirit which breathes 


through the instructions is good, and 
shows how far we have advanced from 


the spirit of a narrow nationalism, which’ 


simply asks for the triumph of our arms 
in our prayers. One of them was as 
follows :—*‘ Pray for our enemies, ask 
that they may be forgiven ; that there 
may be no spirit of personal hatred in 
our hearts’ towards them ; 


He am 


that the 
causes of bitter misunderstanding be-° ~ 
tween us may be taken away ; that they . 
may be recompensed for acts of kindness - 


shown by them to our wounded and ~~ 


prisoners ; 


retaliation.” 

There will be a good deal of difference 
of opinion about the religious value of 
such a service. To many people who 
are not lacking in spiritual conviction 
and the desire to pray, it makes little or 
no appeal. Is it supposed that the mere 
fact of its continuance without interrup- 
tion through the night, when many people 
must have been tired and over-wrought, 
makes it more likely that the supplica- 
tions for help and peace will be heard ? 
The object of Christian prayer is not to 
drag the Divine Will down to the level 
of our desires, but to lift our desires 
up into conformity with the Divine Will. 
In this high endeavour, to which we must 
bring concentration of mind and _ the 
freshest of our powers, we get little help 
from a service which is unduly pro- 
longed. It has too much ecclesiastical 
mechanism about it, and encourages the 
belief, which still has a strong hold upon 
many minds, that we shall be heard ges 
our much speaking. — 


\iks 


that we and our Allies may _ Ax 
be preserved from un-Christian acts of 
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THE GOOD WILL. 


Se 


THE word good will, which comes so 
naturally to our lips at the Christmas 
Season, emphasizes the active side of 
religion, It is something more than a 
condition of mind or a sentiment of 
benevolence. It.is not metely the nega- 
It is 
a strong and energetic quality, for it 


tion of enmity or vindictiveness. 


implies a wil! disciplined in the love of 
goodness, and devoted to its practice and 
pursuit. For the man of goodwill there 
is always not only adream to be cherished, 
but also a duty to be done. 
‘solitary or an ascetic, absorbed in the 
task of suppressing his own desires, or 
caught in the meshes of Oriental fatalism. 
Instead of destroying his ambition to 
make his life strong and effective at the 
bidding of religion, he has turned his hand 
to the harder task of consecrating his 
strength to the service of goodness, 

-We hear a good deal at the present 
time about the duty of self-realization 
These are held 
up before the rising generation as the 
Let a 
man make the most of himself. Let him 


and the will to power. 
last words in the wisdom of life. 


~ express himself in boundless energy. 
Let his creative impulses have free play. 
Let him be strong and determined 
enough to make a, dint upon the world 


before he dies. It is an appeal which 


finds its way to many a generous heart.- 


It stirs the spirit of adventure. It is 
kindling and vital, so different from the 
caricature of Christianity as a religion of 
feebleness and acquiescence, fit only for 
people of poor health or a cowardly 
spirit. But self-realization without some 
heavenly ideal of character, the will to 
power without an ultimate aim, which it 
is our purpose to reach, have they any 
meaning except as the effervescence of 
youthful energy, which has still to make 
its choice between self-will and _ self- 
consecration, between the worship of 
God and the service of the deyil ? 
Concealed | behind the high-sounding 
phrases of many modern teachers of 
revolt there is the-crazy idea that 
energetic living without the checks of 
reason and conscience is in itself admir- 
able 
not its failure in action, but that its 


action is prescribed by rational and moral 


Their quarrel with Christianity is 


He is not a. 


i} 
conditions, which we do not choose for 


ourselves, because they reflect the mind 
and will of God. They cannot abide it 
that the raw Will to Power should be 
controlled at every point by the trained 
Will to Goodness. 

The great need of the world is a deeper 
sense of the value and obligation of the 
Where it fails, everything 
which makes for the peace and happiness 
Put 


the tools of civilization into the hands of 


good will. 
of men must necessarily fail as well. 


a man of unscrupulous ambition for 
wealth or power and they turn at once 
We have 
When 


economic forces are isolated from the 


into weapons of destruction. 
seen this in our industrial life. 


other interests of a good man’s life, and 
are allowed to control our actions entirely 
for our own advantage, society draws 
near to the brink of disaster. We get 
money without morals, and then the 
energy which is stored up in money begins 
to create palaces for the wealthy and 
hovels for the poor. The selfish vacancy 
of idle lives, the miseries of the sweater’s 
den, the sharp conflicts between capital 
and labour, the bitterness of class hatred, 
these are the evil things which prey upon 
us when money is made an excuse for 
doing as we please without regard to the 
claims of the common life and the good- 
will which we owe to our neighbour. 
Many people in the modern world are 
under the delusion that bloated living, 
the noisy energy of extravagance, with- 
out any rational or moral end in view, is 
a symbol of greatness, and establishes a 
right to domineer over the weak and the 
poor. 

We see a similar exercise of unbridled 
will when national pride throws off the 
shackles of moral obligation, and an- 
nounces its right to conquer, to enslave, 
or to destroy because it is powerful. It 
has all the weapons of destruction at its 
command ; science is its ready servant 
in creating desolation in the earth; all 
the crude instincts of self-interest mas- 
querade as political wisdom. It is in a 
4 position to indulge the will to power as 
no one has ever indulged it before, and 
to plan its own colossal victories before- 
hand. What does it matter if it enlists 
cruelty and treachery and greed in its 
service, for they will help its cause ? 
Only let men-be enfeebled by fear and 
they will obey. It is an excellent pro- 
gramme for any nation, blinded by its 


own lust, which is stupid enough to 


accept it. 
about its wisdom or its righteousness, 
for reason is bankrupt, and morality has 
ceased to exist. All that remains is 
energy pushing recklessly forward, rush- 
ing stormily to its doom, dragging the 
world with it into the chaos and ‘bar- 
barism from which it has slowly emerged, 
unless it is checked and thrown down in 
its mad career by men who have learned 
the lesson of humble and glad obedience 
to a law of goodness, which is greater than 
themselves. 

The Christmas message has never come 
with such a piercing challenge to our 
There is 


nothing weak or sentimental about it. 


conscience as it does this year. 
It is stern, clear, and emphatic. We are 
to meet the evil will with the challenge of 
the good will. We are to be active in 
the service of divine love and righteous- 
We are to delight in the law. of 


God in the inward man, even in the hard 


ness. 


terms of obedience which it exacts from 
us. We are to banish the desires which 
conflict with God’s rational and loving 
We are to 


aim at no success which involves the 


purposes for all his children. 


crushing of another soul or the ban 
ruptcy of another nation. All our energy 
must go into the life of fellowship and 
service, which is the life of victory. . And 
then, but only then, we shall begin to 
understand what God means by the 
message of peace, and by his gift to us of 
the Prince of Peace. For it is not the 
dreaming heart but the active will which 
enters into the hiding-places, of power. 
Peace is not the ease of an untroubled 
life, but harmony, profound, and at last 
unbroken, between the energies of the 
human soul and the living will of God. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee, because h- 
trusteth in thee.” Trust in its very calm- 
ness and its unquestioning obedience is 
energy at white heat, the energy of the 
good will reaching forth to grasp and to 
hold the reality of God. It is this 
confidence which the Christmas Gospel 
can inspire in the hearts of men, but only 
as the divine answer to their own effort. 
And when they have attained, no storms 
can touch them, and no terror shall make 
them afraid. 

Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit ! 

Swifter than arrows 


No question is to be asked 
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The light of the truth is ! 
Greater than anger 
Is Love, and subdueth ! 


The dawn is not distant 
Nor is the night starless— 
Love is eternal ! 

God is still God, and 

His faith shall not fail us! 
Christ is eternal ! 


Good Choughts for 
Goil Gimes. 


ed 
rae lid tacos) 


NO ANARCHY IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Ir is a sad thing, most sad indeed, to 
see the reckless flinging away of such 
blessings as we have hitherto enjoyed ; 
most sad to contemplate as a near proba- 
bility the destruction of our national 
existence ; saddest of all to believe that 
the South is bringing awful calamities 
But on the other hand 
there is a comfort in the belief that, 


upon. itself. 


whatever be the result of present troubles, 


the solution of Slavery will be found in it ; 


and that the nature of these difficulties, 
the principles involved in them, and the 
trials that accompany them, will develop 
a higher tone of feeling and a nobler 
standard of character than have been 
common with us of late. All we have 
to do at the North is to stand firm to 
those principles which we have asserted 
and which we believe to be just—to have 
faith that though the heavens fall, 
liberty and right shall not fail, and that 
though confusion and distress prevail 
for the time in the affairs of men there 
is no chance and no anarchy in the uni- 
verse. We are reaping the whirlwind— 
but when reaped the air will be clearer 
and more healthy. I write hastily, for 
it is almost the mail hour, and I want to 
send this to you to-day. But even were 
I to write at length and with all delibera- 
tion, I could do no more than show you 
more fully the condition of anxious 
expectancy in which we wait from day 
to day, and of general distress among 


the commercial community. Of course | 


in these circumstances there is little 
interest felt in other than public affairs. 
It is a bad time for literature; the 
publishers are drawing in their under- 


takings ;—and among other postpone- 


‘ments is that of your poems. 


So much 
do our personal concerns depend on 
political issues. The only new book of 
interest is Emerson’s [7.e., ‘ The Conduct 
of Life’). It was published a day or 
two since, and could not have appeared 
at a fitter time, for it is full of counsels to 
rebuke cowardice, to confirm the moral 
principles of men, and to base them 
firmly on the unshaken foundations of 
eternal laws.—From a letter written by 
Charles Eliot Norton to A. H. Clough on 
Dec. 11, 1860. 


Many loved Truth and lavished life’s 
best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last for guerdon of their toil 
With the cast mantle she hath left 
behind her. 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for 
her ; 
But these our brothers fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her ! 
Their higher instinct knew, 
They love her best who to themselves 


are true, y 
And what they dare to dream of, dare 
to do! 


They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 
Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful—with danger’s sweetness 
round her : 
Where faith made whole with deed 
Breathes its awakening breath 


Into the lifeless creed. 
LOWELL. 


@) GOD, who hast taught us to keep 

all Thy heavenly commandments 
by loving Thee and our neighbour ; 
grant us the spirit of peace and grace, 
that we may be both devoted to Thee 
with our whole heart, and united to each 
other with a pure will. Amen. 


PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


In these days it is difficult to think or 
speak of anything but of the War. The 
horror of it is an obsession by day and a 
nightmare by night. And perhaps it is 
well it should be so for a while, for it is 
strange how soon, after the first shock of 
it all, the mind becomes dulled, and one 
can continue to eat one’s breakfast 
whilst reading of unspeakable horrors. 
Even the poverty and misery and tragic 
bereavements around one, which cut us 
to the quick in their fresh appeal, will 


become so common that gradually we 
shall accept it all in the same sort of 
way that we have done the miserable 
conditions in the midst of which we have 
lived for so many years. It is merciful 
that our imagination 7s limited, and that 
beyond a certain point one cannot suffer ; 
but whilst our sympathies are still 
fresh, and the shock of the nation’s 
moral failure is still with us, now is the 
time to see how we can make of this 
failure a stepping-stone to spiritual 
triumph. 

It were well to begin by trying to see a 
and act straightly, and by being candid 7 
in our utterances. In the midst of this 2 
severe national trial there is one great cf 
truth that many are realizing in humilia- 
tion of soul, and that is, that the nations 
engaged in warfare are reaping the pun- 
ishment of their sins. Others there are 
who admit the fact, but dismiss the 
thought of it with a fleeting sigh, whilst 
not a few merely take up the parrot 
ery “‘We are being punished for our 
sins,” in a cheerful, “pious,” offhand 
manner that leaves more than a doubt 
as to the depth and sincerity of the 
sentiment. A more honest attitude, 
and a fuller realization of what these 
words imply, is surely what is specially 
needed just now. Far worse, it seems 
to me, to give expression to this admis- 
sion of sin in a light, uncomprehending 
spirit than to say, ‘‘I don’t see where 
we are to blame.’’.. How seldom does he 
who exclaims “‘ We are being punished 
for our sins”’ say in the depths of his 
soul ‘‘ J am being punished for my sins.” 

It is easy to repeat that we are ‘‘ miser- 
able offenders, and there is no health 
in us”; but which one amongst us will 
be rebuked for a single fault without 
showing any feeling of resentment or 
without any attempt at self-justification ? 
We listen to denunciatory sermons in 
church, and remark as we come out 
what a fine one it was, and how much 

“enjoyed” it, and, if we are to be 


we 
honest with ourselves, we know that in 
nine cases out of ten it is because we 
have not taken it as a personal rebuke 
unto ourselves. 

We need to realize that “J” is part 
of “we”; that “our” sin and “ our” 
responsibility includes ‘“‘ my’ sin and 
“my” responsibility; and that the 
nation is made up of a number of units 
closely linked together, of which “I” 
am one. Whatever affects one affects 
all. The fact that many of us feel that 
we are_in no way responsible for this 
particular war, which is, after all, only 
a culminating act of wickedness to 
which other acts and thoughts had led 
the way, does not clear us from the 
charge of sin, or make it possible for us 
to loosen the chains that bind us all 
together. Each one of us helps to 
make society, and to that extent we 
are each individually responsible. If 
the comparatively innocent suffer dis- 
proportionately, be it remembered that 
though the fact of our solidarity brings 
vicarious punishment and suffering all 
along the line, it also often brings un- 
merited joy and glory. Instead of 
repeating quite so often ‘‘ This is God’s ; 
judgment on His people,” ‘“‘ We are : 
suffering through our sinfulness,’’ would 2 
it not be well for us to look inwards, 
each one into his own soul, and find out — a 
there the shortcomings and sins that as 


more than this. 
only be effected through a wider and 


- another early date. 
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have helped to hinder the coming of 
_God’s kingdom upon earth ? 


This is a time of suffering for us indi- 


_ vidually and collectively, and if the 
_ trial is a fiery one, let us pray it may be 
a purifier. 
and women enthusiastically devoting 


On all sides we now see men 


themselves to the relief of ‘suffering, but 
if the world is to be redeemed, it needs 
Its redemption can 


deeper spirituality, which shall become 
the ruling power of our lives, and the 
responsibility of realizing this ideal rests 
with every individual. EK. M 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


RED CROSS WORK. 
Sm,—The Committee-of the British 


‘and Foreign Unitarian Association, at 


their meeting on December 9, warmly 


approved of the Appeal of the British 
_Red Cross Society, and they commend 


it to the generous support of Unitarians 


all over the country. A copy of the 


letter and leaflet issued by the Society 
has been forwarded from Essex Hall to 
all ministers of congregations, along with 
a stamped envelope addressed to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Lord Rothschild, 83, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W., to whom 
contributions should be forwarded. It 
is suggested that a collection be made in 
all our Churches on the first Sunday 
in the New Year; or if for some local 
reason January 3 is inconvenient, on 
Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish religious com- 
munities are joining in this common 
effort for the relief of the sick and 
wounded on the battlefields; and the 
Committee of the Association are con- 
fident that Unitarians will desire to do 
their part.—Yours, &c., 


‘W. Coperanp Bowin, 
Secretary. 
Essex Hall, London, Dec. 15, 1914. 


- BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


RELIGION WITHOUT THOUGHT. 


Practical Mysticism. By Evelyn Underhill. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

WE think that it is more than time 
that a voice of warning was raised 
against the flood of talking and writing 
about Mysticism, which is the. latest 
whim in religion. Most of it is lacking 
both in insight and experience, and the 
hard discipline of soul, without which 
the whole thing is simply a form of 
affectation. A few years ago Miss Eve- 
lyn Underhill wrote a fairly good book 
on Mysticism, and since that time she 
has become the fashionable journalist 
of the subject. Her latest book reveals 
her as the victim of her own pose. “I 


write only,” she says, ‘“‘for the larger 
class which, repelled by the formidable 
appearance of more elaborate works on 
the subject, would yet like to know what 
is meant by mysticism, and what it has 
to offer the average man....For this 
reason, I presuppose in my readers no 
knowledge whatever of the subject, either 
upon the -philosophic, religious, or his- 
torical side.” Some people will, no 
doubt, be attracted by this promise, but 
they will soon find themselves plunged 
into strange, abstract arguments, fla- 
voured with tags of learning, which 
have no meaning unless the reader has 


made a special study of the subject.’ 


Does Miss Underhill expect the average 
man to know who “the Victorines ” 
were without’ a word of explanation, 
or to accept her casual references to 
Ruysbroeck, The Cloud of Unknowing, 
and St. John of the Cross without asking 
questions’? What, again, will the aver- 
age man make of a sentence like this: 
‘“‘Self-mergence is a gradual process, 
dependent on a progressive unlimiting of 
personality ’’ ? or of the following mys- 
terious statement: “ You have begun 
now the Plotinian ascent from multi- 
plicity to unity, and therefore begin to 
perceive in the Many the clear and actual 
presence of the One: the changelesss and 
absolute: Life, manifesting itself in all 
the myriad nascent, crescent, cadent 
lives ” ? 

We wonder, too, how the average man 
will regard Miss Underhill’s prescription 
for mystical piety, which may be de- 
scribed bluntly as religion without think- 
ing. She is fascinated by Keats’s words : 
“O for a life of sensations rather than 
thoughts!’ She craves for “ absolute 
sensation.”’ and nothing seems too bad 
to say about our stupid inclination to 
use our minds. ‘‘ The doors of percep- 
tion,’ she writes, “are hung with the 
cobwebs of thought ; prejudice, coward- 
ice, sloth. Eternity is with us, inviting 
our contemplation perpetually, but we 
are too frightened, lazy, and suspicious 
to respond; too arrogant to still our 
thought, and let divine sensation have’ 
its way.” She even goes the length of 
suggesting that the lower animals have 
a better knowledge of Reality than 
human beings, because their sensations 
are less subject to “ the cooking filtering 
process of the brain.” ‘‘ Will you sug- 
gest,” she asks, ‘‘ that my terrier smelling 
his way through an unco-ordinated 
universe, is a better mystic than I?” 
And the answer comes pat: “ To this I 
reply, that the terrier’s contacts with 
the world are doubtless crude and 
imperfect ; yet he has indeed preserved 
a directness of apprehension which you 
have lost. He gets, and responds to, 
the real smell ; not a notion or a name.” 
But why should we not go a step further, 
and regard a jelly-fish as the best symbol 
of the soul of man in the act of divine 
contemplation ? There are several other 
directions in which Miss Underhill is a 
dangerous guide. A popular book ought 
to have been careful to emphasize 
the retention of real moral distinctions 
within a sane mysticism, and the influ- 
ence of history in saving the greater 
Christian mystics from the disasters of 
fluid emotion is a fact of great importance, 
which has been entirely overlooked. 
There are far better guides to the 
treasures of mystical literature and the 


secrets of mystical experience than Miss ! 


Underhill, writers without her feminine 
petulence against the intellect, her lack 


of humour, and the external familiarity | 
with which she treats the whole subject. 
Let the average man turn to them for 


information and help. The mysticism 
of the drawing-room and the literary 
coterie must always be dead-sea fruit to 
the Christian soul. 


Asin NA 


VERHAEREN. 


Emile Verhaeren. 
Constable & Company, Ltd., 6s. net. 


Tus study of Verhaeren was well 
worth translating, and it has appeared 
at an opportune moment. Hitherto he 
has been little more than a name to 
lovers of poetry in this country, and there 
has been no adequate attempt on the 
part of an English critic to survey the 
whole body of his work. A book written 
in a quieter manner, a little less exu- 
berant and explosive than it is natural 
to this ardent German disciple to be, 
would have suited our need better; but 
it reveals, as a more balanced treatment 
might have failed to do, the unbounded 
enthusiasm which his poetry has aroused. 
To the people of Belgium Verhaeren is a 
national poet, but his expositor (who 
hails from Vienna) prefers to regard him 
as the embodiment of the new European 
consciousness which is being created by 
fellowship and a common type of civiliza- 
tion. 


“It would be a tempting task,” he 
says, ‘and full of interest, to set up 
the Pan-European in antithesis to the 
Pan-American. But to say that Ver- 
haeren was the first of lyric poets to 
feel as consciously European as Walt 
Whitman felt American is to establish 
his rank among the most considerable 
men of our time. Verhaeren is pos- 
sibly the only lyric poet who has felt in 
accordance with contemporary feeling. 
That epitomizes his whole claim to 
gratitude, for it sufficiently expresses 
the fact that he has taken to his 
heart the. problem of the multitude ; 
the energy of social innovations ; the 
esthetics of organization ; the gran- 
deur of mechanical production; in a 
word, the poetry of material things. 
It is our own time, the new age, that 
speaks in his verse; and it speaks in 
its new language.” 


We have quoted this passage because 
it illustrates the point of view, the anti- 
romantic realism, which dominates the 
whole of Herr Zweig’s interpretation. 
It also reveals the reason of the close 
harmony between the national and the 
cosmopolitan point of view in Ver- 
haeren’s work: He has given. to * Toute 


|la Flandre’ an epic value for the world. 


The towns which he loves and under- 
stands are symbols of the places created 
by the crowd everywhere to be the 
reservoirs of their skill and the abodes 
of their toil and sorrow. In another 
respect also Verhaeren reflects the spirit 
of modern city life in the value which 
he attaches to energy and the life of 
action, as opposed to the meditative 
calm which he had once touched, but 
hardly shared, in the cloister. 


By Stefan Zweig. London: 
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Lassé des mots, lassé des. livres, 


Je cherche, en’ ma fierté, 
L’acte qui sauve et qui délivre. 


But. Verhaeren has other moods. He 
_ can, confess “‘ Ceux qui vivent d’amour 
vivent d’éternité’’?; and some of the 
most beautiful. pages of Herr. Zweig’s 
book are devoted to the poems in which 
he escapes from “les Forces Tumultu- 
euses”’ into the quiet sanctuary of 
wedded love. ‘The translation is 
by Mr. J. Bithell, and is a credit- 
able piece of work considering the 
serious difficulties of a highly coloured 
_ style which he has had to face. No 
attempt has been made to translate the 
numerous long quotations. from Ver- 
haeren’s poetry, though a passage from 
the German poet Dehmel is honoured 
with a prose version in English. 
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St. CLARE oF ASSISI: HER LIFE AND 
Lrcistation. By Ernest  Géilliat- 
Smith. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THERE is 100m for a good book in 
English on St. Clare. It is this gap 
which Mr. Gilliat-Smith has attempted 
to fill in this learned and argumentative 
volume. The material for a Life. of 
St. Clare, as the modern biographer 
understands the term, is scanty, and it 
is consequently very tempting to fill the 
empty spaces with digressions upon 
Franciscan questions generally. This the 
writer has done, much to the injury of 
the unity of his book. He is quite as 
much. occupied with his own views of the 
early history of the Order and his vehe- 
‘ment dislike of Protestant admirers of 
St. Francis as with the life-story of the 
Seraphic Mother. M. Paul Sabatier in 
particular comes in for a good deal of 
severe castigation. He is described as 
the chief hierophant of the fashionable 
cultus of St. Francis outside the Church, 
a phrase which is evidently meant to 
throw discredit upon his historical work 
before it has been examined. No doubt 
some of the judgments which M. Sabatier 
formed twenty-five years ago require 
modification, especially in the light of 
the admirable work of research in which 
he has been the inspirer and the pioneer ; 
but the tone of petulant disrespect 
which Mr. Gilliat-Smith adopts towards 
a scholar who is. certainly his equal in 
learning only throws doubt upon the 
fairness and sobriety of his own judg- 
ments. He swings round to the oppo- 
site extreme in his view of the early 
dissensions in the Order. Brother Leo 
is represented as the evil genius of 
St. Francis when he was weak and ill, 
while Elias of Cortona is extolled as the 
man raised up by God to continue and 
consolidate the real work of the founder. 
In a similar spirit the naive stories of 
friendship between St. Francis and St. 
Clare are dismissed as offensive to pious 
ears with a contemptuous remark about 
“the morbid writers who provide prose- 
poems and word-paintings for the cul- 
tured admirers of St. Francis who are 
not of the Household of the Faith.” 


! 

find it hard to convince the world that 
the band of serious scholars outside the 
Catholic Church who have made a 
special study of Franciscan origins are 
trespassers on forbidden ground. We 
regret these blemishes of taste in a book 
which contains enough careful scholar- 
ship to command attention, even more 
than the erratic arrangement of its 
material, the failure to observe a uniform 
rule about translating Latin quotations, 
and the absence of an index. 
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CANDLE AND Cris. By K. F. Purdon. 
Illustrated by Beatrice Elvery. Dublin 
and London: Maunsell & Co. 1s. net. 


‘THERE is a lot of nature in people, 
more than they get credit for,’ some one 
says in ‘ The Folk of Furry Farm.’ The 
truth of this homely saying comes out 
very forcibly in the little volume which 
Miss Purdon has brought out for the 
Christmas season. Here we are back 
again in Ardenoo, among the peasants of 
County Meath with their warm hearts 
and delightful speech, entering into their 
griefs and pleasures as if we had known 
them all our lives, and quite sharing the 
feeling that there are joys to be obtained 
under a thatched roof, if the homemaker 
is a “notorious Vanithee,’ not to be 
exchanged by any but the foolish for the 
doubtful luxuries purchased so dearly 
in the Big Smoke (Dublin). This charm- 
ing little story is just an episode taken 
from the simple annals of the poor, and 
if those who read it allow their fancy 
to play in the region of religious sym- 
bolism as they follow Big Michael into 
the stable where the mother and child 
(his daughter-in-law and her baby, worn 
out after a weary walk through the 
windy bogland) lie on the straw beside 
the manger, it will be quite in keeping 
with our Christmas sentiments. Miss 
Purdon deals with facts of everyday 
life, and thus reminds us of things 
which are eternally true—the tenderness 
of mother-love, the humanising influ- 
ence of sorrows but partly understood, 
the gladness of reconciliation when the 
Christ-child is born in the heart. The 
coloured illustrations by Miss Beatrice 
Elvery are delightful, and add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the volume as a 
gift-book. 
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Puitre IN FUNNYLAND, by Hubert 
St. Clair (Francis Griffiths, 2s. 6d. net), 
has evidently been written for those who 
are foolish enough to wonder whether 
the Man in the Moon, Margery Daw, 
Miss Muffet, and the Old Woman who 
lived in a Shoe ever really existed. Mr. 
St. Clair makes it very clear that scepti- 
cism on the subject’ is a mistake, and, 
moreover, if you can contrive to fall 
asleep at the proper moment, and nobody 
wakes you for a long time, you will 
perhaps be taken by Mother Goose in a 
quite up-to-date aeroplane to a land 
with an unpronounceable name, where 
they all foregather to this day. How 
they employ their time, and the strange 


— 


We are afraid that Mr. Gilliat-Smith will | company they keep, is described in this 


amusing book, which is full of “ utter 


nonsense,” and therefore points no 
tiresome moral, and does not even 
pretend to give instructive information. 
The pictures by Miss Winifred St. Clair 
are droll and quaint, and will certainly 
evoke much laughter from the young 
readers who are introduced to ‘ Philip in 
Funnyland ’ this Christmas. For many 


people the fact that Mr. St. Clair and his 


sister are the son and daughter of the 
late Rev. George St. Clair will add a 
touch of personal interest to the book. 


We have received the ‘ Boys’ Own 


Daily Reminder,’ a well-printed calendar 
with a decorated cover in cheerful yellow, 
which has been prepared for the members 
of the Boys’ Own Brigade. Each month 


has its appropriate motto and quotation. ° 


The only criticism we would offer is that 
these are printed twice over in conse- 
quence of two pages being given to a 
month. The result of this repetition, 
however, may be that the wise maxims 
and stirring extracts will be more deeply 
impressed on the mind and taken to 
heart. We could not desire anything 


better for the Boys’ Own Brigade than 


that. 


‘“Youna Days’ (The Sunday School 
Association, ls. 6d. net) is always full 
of good things, and a more acceptable 
present for. young readers could hardly 
be found at this modest price. Stories, 
pictures, poems, and puzzles, as well as 
articles intended to give useful infor- 
mation in a pleasant way, and details 
of Guild work for students in training 
for useful citizenship later on, are 
generously provided, and the illustrations 
form, as usual, an attractive feature. 
We hope ‘ Young Days’ will find its way 
into many homes among other gifts on 
Christmas Day. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD. :—Hands 
of Healing: Theodora K. Mills. 6s. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION :—Unitarian Pocket Book, 1915... 1s. 3d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :—The Origins 
of the War: J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 2s. net. 

Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co.:—The Political 
Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke: H. W. C. 
Davis, M.A. 6s. net. 

Messrs. HEADLEY Bros :—The Ways of her 
Household: Constance Smedley. 6d. net. 
The Fruit of her Hands: Constance Smedley. 
6d. net. 

LINDSEY PRESS: Unto this Generation. 2s. 
net. Hymns in Times of National Crisis. 1d. 
net. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. :—The Christian 
Life in the Modern World: F. Greenwood 
Peabody. 5s. 6d. net. ; 

Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS :—Glimpses into the 
Letters of a Wanderer: Mary Morgan. Ils. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons fs My 
Heart’s Right There’’: Florence L. Barclay. 
1s. net. 


SuNnpDAyY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION :—Young Days, 
1914. Sunday School Monthly, Vol. I. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNwin :—Nietzsche: his 
Life and Work: M. A. Mugge, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
net. Modern Russia: Gregor Alexinsky. 5s. 
net. 


Messrs. WApswortH & Co. :—Labour Songs : a’ 19 


Dorothea Hollins. ! 

Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE:—The Su- 
preme Duty of the Citizen at the Present 
Crisis: Earl Roberts. 3d. net. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE COURAGE OF THE UNARMED. 
WE are hearing a great deal about the 


_ wonderful bravery of the soldiers and 


sailors who are fighting for their country 
at the present time, and we must all 
feel that, however horrible war may be, 
there is something splendid in the very 
recklessness with which these men throw 
away their lives for something that is 
dearer to them than life itself. But 
what of the bravery of those who, un- 
armed and defenceless, and, very often, 
in deadly peril, go about on errands of 
mercy among the poor and destitute in 
the desolated towns, or minister to the 
sick and aged, the wounded and the 
dying ?. Many stories have already 
reached us of the heroism and devotion 
of the clergy who are with the armies 


in the field. A French soldier tells us 


of one who quite calmly stood on an 
earthwork in full sight of the enemy 
reading a prayer to the battalion ‘“‘ amid 
a very hail of bullets.” This particular 
priest does not appear to have been hurt, 
but many have been killed, some just 
at the very moment when they were 
whispering words of comfort to a poor 
- fellow with but a few minutes, perhaps, 
_tolive. Two priests protected with their 
own lives some wounded Germans who 
tried to leave the Cathedral of Rheims 
‘|while it was being bombarded a few 
weeks ago. A fierce crowd met them 
outside, for the people were roused to 
the bitterest wrath as they watched what 
- seemed like the complete destruction of 
“A mort!” 
they cried as they caught sight of the 
stricken creatures. ‘‘ Let us kill them!” 
“Tf you do,” said the priests, “ you 
must kill us first.” Rifles were raised, 
but no shots were fired, and although a 
few of the men who tried to escape 
another way were caught, the larger 
number of them were taken to a place of 
safety without a hair of their heads being 
‘injured. 

Inside the Cathedral a band of nuns 
was attending to the wounded Germans 
lying there on the straw—their enemies, 
remember—when the bombardment be- 
gan. What did they do? What could 
they do, these devoted followers of 

Christ, but kneel and pray by the side 
of the poor souls who, like themselves, 
looked for death every moment? One 
account says that some of these nuns 
tried to get the men out of the building, 
and were struck down as they did so. 
Another writer says that he saw four 
lying dead on the floor of the Cathedral 
when he entered it, with the flames 
leaping up and the falling glass crashing 
about them. Noble sisters were they of 
Joan of Are who crowned her King 
within those very walls, and was herself 
destined to die at the stake rather than 
deny the angel voices which had called 
her to do God’s bidding. 

Then there was Sceur Julie of Gerbé- 
ville. She too was nursing the sick 
and wounded, and she too went on 
doing her duty in perfect calmness 
though the town was bombarded three 


times, absolutely refusing to leave her | 


- post, though the French officers implored 


her to go with them when they were 
obliged to abandon the defence. 

The doctors and nurses, too—when 
will the story of all their bravery and 
devotion be told? Upon these a very 
special responsibility rests, as upon the 
Sisters of Mercy, for their work has none 
of the dash and glory about it which 
excites the soldier and warms his blood 
as he goes into an engagement. They 
must keep cool whatever happens, for 
the sake of their patients ; their eyes 
must be fearless, even smiling ; and their 
hands must not tremble, though others 
may be unnerved and on the verge of 
panic. They must be ready, though 
roofs crash in and houses are set on fire, 
to give food to those in their charge, or 
soothe them with gentle words, making 
sure that they lack no comfort which 
they can provide. There are many other 
stories of personal bravery and unselfish- 
ness during this great war which might 
be set down here if time permitted, and 
how many more are there of which we 
shall. never hear—which will never be 
known at all save toGod? L. G. A. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


MRS. C.. J. SPENCE. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
record the death of Mrs. C. J. Spence, 
which took place on Monday, December 7, 
as the result of an accident. 

Born in 1868, youngest daughter of the 
late Charles Weiss of Huddersfield and 
Caroline Weiss of Hampstead, she spent 
her schooldays in Heidelberg and Neu- 
chatel. On the return of her family to 
England, Lily Weiss entered as a student 
at. Bedford College. At first with her 


family she was attached to Rosslyn Hill | i C 
_bore this quotation from Lord Bryce, 


Chapel, but later she came under the 
influence of Dr. Stopford Brooke at 
Bedford Chapel. Dr. Stopford Brooke’s 
teaching—his insistence on _ practical 
Christianity—appealed to her, and to 
these days we can trace the beginning of 
that desire to serve others which was 
to the last a dominant characteristic. 
The Honor Club for Girls gave her an 
opportunity for social work, and for 
some time she acted as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Postal Mission. In 
1892, the appointment of her brother, 
F. E. Weiss, to the Chair of Botany at 
Manchester University brought her to 
the Northern town, where for some years 
she was her brother’s companion. During 
these years she came in close touch with 
many of the most vigorous minds then 


in the University, and formed lasting | 


friendships. In 1899 she married Mr. 
C. J. Spence of North Shields, a near 
relative of the late Dr. Spence Watson, 
and, like him, a member of the Society 
of Friends. Six years of perfect happi- 
ness followed. Her husband was deeply 
interested in all that was live on Tyne- 
side—politics, social questions, education 
and art—and through him and _ his 


relatives Mrs. Spence found her youth- 


ful enthusiasms widened and deepened. 
After his death in 1905 she returned to 
Manchester and became a resident in the 
University Settlement at Ancoats. Her 
neighbours were in want of many things, 


but most of all they were in want of 
friendly human sympathy and under- 
standing. Mrs. Spence strove to supply 
this want. With delicate tact, a ready 
ear for the difficulties and troubles of 
others, and a cheery presence, which hid 
from the outside world her own grief and 
loneliness, she offered her help. Material 
assistance was often sorely needed by those 
amongst whom she spent her days, and 
such help she gave freely, though it was 
characteristic of her to use other hands 
as the medium for her gifts. She gave 
herself ; weary and broken souls came 
to her and went away comforted, re- 
freshed, and cheered. For several years 
she had resided at Cheadle, but to the 
end she maintained her active interest 
in the poor of the city. It was a never- 
failing pleasure to her to entertain in her 
house and garden, and for many people 
Cheadle Old Hall has been the friendliest 
of havens. 

In politics Mrs. Spence was a Liberal 
by tradition and training, but the failure 
of present-day Liberalism to make head- 
way with some urgent social questions, 
particularly those affecting the status 
and welfare of women, had weakened her 
enthusiasm for the party. Although she 
had much sympathy with Labour hopes, 
she hesitated to throw in her lot with the 
Labour Party, fearing that its members 
did not sufficiently value individual gifts 
and qualities. But in politics, as in 
religion, she had learnt to care little for 
dogmas. She was not afraid to make 
mistakes, and to learn from failure. Of 


| the deeper experiences of the soul she 


spoke seldom and with great diffidence. 
But those who knew her intimately felt 
not that she had seen God, but that she 
saw Him always. She moved among her 
fellow-men with a quiet eagerness to 
serve, so constant and unresting as to 
have been impossible without divine 
stimulus and support. On the day of 
her death the calendar in her room 


which expresses what her friends feel 
under their immediate sense of loss and 
bewilderment: ‘‘ What more can we 
desire for our friends than this—that in 
remembering them there should be 
nothing to regret, that all who came 
under their influence should feel them- 
selves for ever thereafter the better for 


that influence.” 
Thea a Ms 
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MR. N. M. TAYLER. 


Mr. NatHanarEL Manning TayLErR 
suddenly and quietly passed away at his 
home at Ranelagh Gardens, Barnes, on 
December 14, at the advanced age of 85. 
Born June 15, 1829, son of Stephen 
Tayler, grandson of Wager Taylez, who 
was a brother of James Tayler (the 
father of John James Tayler), Nathanael 
Tayler was a member of a family well 
known and honoured among Unitarians. 
For many years Mr. Tayler, like his late 
brother Mr. 8. S. Tayler, was closely 
identified with Stamford Street Chapel, 
Southwark. He held the office of trea- 
surer for a quarter of a century. On 
removing to a greater distance, Mr. 
Tayler took an earnest interest in the 
religious services at the newly-formed 
congregation at Richmond, and also at 
Wandsworth. He was elected a repre- 
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sentative of the Stamford Street con- 
gregation on the Presbyterian Board 
in 1875, and he continued to hold 
office up to the time of his death. 
Mr. Tayler was at all times greatly 
interested in movements affecting the 
welfare and progress of mankind. He 
formed his own opinions on most ques- 
ticns, and held to them courageously. 
Discouragement, or criticism never 
daunted him. He was always eager in 
the pursuit of what he deemed wise 
and gocd in the field of economics, as 
well as of politics and religion. How- 
ever much cone might disagree with his 
line of argument, no cne could doubt the 
transparent sincerity of his mind and 
the purity and uprightness of his motives. 
During his later years he frequently 
suffered from ill-health; but he was 
always cheerful and buoyant, considerate 
and kind. 

Mr. Tayler was in business in the City 
for a number of years ; but the qualities 
required for making money he neyer 
professed to cultivate; and he was 
evidently glad to be rid of the burden 
as soon as he possibly could. He married 
in 1867 Marion Wright, a woman of 
strong and beautiful character; and 
their home and family life was delightful 
to behold. Mrs. Nathanael Tayler. died 
several years ago, after a long and trying 
illness. There were three sons and a 
daughter, all of whom survive their 
parents. The eldest, Mr. Athelstane A. 
Tayler, is secretary of Stamford Street 
Chapel and Blackfriars Mission; the 
youngest, Dr. John Lionel Tayler, is 
minister of Newington Green Chapel ; 
the second son, Mr. Stephen Tayler, is 
a Labour Exchange official. The only 
daughter, Miss Mary Tayler, has tended 
with a rare devotion, first her mother, 
then her father for many years past. 

The funeral service at West Norwood 
on December 18 was conducted by the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, a former 
minister at Stamford Street Chapel, and 
an intimate friend of the family circle. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE PROTECTION OF NATIVE — 
RACES. 


AN ‘AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES 
Prorection Socinty has received infor- 
mation from the Rev. Herbert Johnson 
of Boston, U.S.A., that a Society has 
just been formed there for the protection 
of aboriginal races, more particularly 
those of the two Americas. This is the 
outcome of a recent visit to America by 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., who, 
on behalf of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, of which 
he is a Vice-President, sought, by means 
of conferences as well as private con- 
versations with prominent Americans in 
different cities of the Union, to promote 
the formation of a similar Society in the 
States. He addressed a large public 
meeting at the First Baptist Church at 
Boston, arranged for him by Mr. Johnson, 


its minister, who has been very active in 
the movement, at which representatives 
of the Roman Catholic and other religious 
bodies were present. Among other meet- 
ings, Sir Harry Johnston had an encourag- 
ing reception from the professors and 
students of Clark University (Worcester) 
and Yale. On visiting Canada he found 
many persons in Toronto and Ottawa 
ready to take up the idea. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society has long felt the urgent 
need of an organization in the United 
States like its own with which it could 
co-operate, and to which it could appeal 
to inform and concentrate public opinion 
in America on native race questions, 
and to approach its Government thereon. 
This need has been especially felt since 
the revelation of the cruelties in the 
Putumayo drew attention to the wide- 
spread conditions of debt slavery over 
large portions of South America, and its 
appalling results. Dr. Stanley Hall, 
Principal of Clark University, who is 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic 
as an authority on practical anthropology, 
has consented to be President of the new 
Society. 


THE UNITARIAN YAN MISSION. 
REPORT OF THE SEASON’S WORK. 


THE ninth season of the Van Mission 
opened as usual in the middle of May. 
Tours were arranged as follows: No. 1 
Van, Tredegar via Hereford to Birming- 
ham; No. 2 Van, Gainsborough via 
Doncaster to Elland ; No. 3 Vari, London 
district ; No. 4 Van, Wigan via Chester 
and Llandudno to Carnarvon, and back 
to Llangollen. 

With promises of ministerial assistance 
(including that of one American and one 
Canadian minister), and with the co- 
operation of the Pioneer Preachers and 
the London lLay-Preachers (for the 
London district), it was possible to an- 
nounce a programme providing visits for 
about seventy centres. 

The Mission met with much success 
until the outbreak of war interrupted 
the work. Results warranted the belief 
that the season would not fall short of 
the record of earlier years. With the 
exception of the meetings in the No. 2 
district, anticipations had been more 
than fulfilled. This Van, however, did 
well among a widely scattered population, 
which in the places it visited amounted 
to not more than 80,000 people. At 
Wath-on-Dearne, after a fortnight’s mis- 
sion, a meeting was held for the purpose 
of forming a society. In the neigh- 
bouring village of Highgate, entirely 
destitute of religious or social agencies, 
it was intended, with the co-operation of 
the Sheffield Society, to found a mission, 
and an appeal by the Missionary Agent 
produced a promise of £50 and some 
smaller sums for the provision of a hall. 
The work, however, in both places is 
postponed for the present. 

In South Wales an unusually interest- 
ing series of meetings was held at Trede- 
gar, where the Van remained for five 
weeks, gathering every evening meetings 
of from 200 to 500 people. The mis- 
sioner-in-charge, the Rev. A. Amey, on 
several subsequent Sunday evenings re- 
turned to Tredegar to conduct the 


- 


service. A society was formed, and is 
now affiliated with the South-East Wales 
Unitarian Society. Scarcely less interest 
was occasioned at Abertillery, where 
week evening lectures are being con- 
tinued by the Rev. W. T. Lucan Davies 
and Mrs. Davies, of Newport, Mon. 

In London the meetings were success- 
ful in each centre. 

No. 4 Van, after several weeks in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, with par- 
ticularly good meetings at Wigan and 
Runcorn and Chester, was touring the 
North Wales towns and seaside resorts 
under an arrangement with the Liver- 
pool District Association. A notable 
week’s work was done at Holywell by 
the Rev. D. J. Evans. The Van reached 
Llandudno at the end of July. 

Two hundred and fifty meetings had 
been held before the outbreak of war, 
with an attendance of over 50,000. 

At the close of the Mission the Vans 
were offered for the period of the war 
to the British Red Cross Society for 
hospital or ambulance purposes. The 
offer was gratefully acknowledged, but 
owing to the more than sufficient supply 
of motor ambulances no use could then 
be found for the vans, which, however, 
remain at the disposal of the Society in 
case of need. The Caravan Society has 
also been advised that the Vans are 
available. 

The Mission has lost in the late Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence one of its 
most generous supporters. With Sir 
John Brunner he presented a van in 
1908, and had liberally contributed to 
its support since that time. 

The Mission has cost just over £650, 
which is about £170 less than last year. 
This figure includes all salaries, travel- 
ling, road charges and repairs, minis- 
terial supplies, maintenance, and litera- 
ture. Between December | and the end 
of the year it will be necessary to raise 
over £200 in order to avoid loss, and the 
Missionary Agent appeals to all who 
have hitherto contributed to the funds 
to assist. 

Donations should be sent to the Rev. 
T. P. Sprppine, Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ESSEX HALL WAR DISTRESS FUND. 
CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


Ovr readers will be interested to learn 
that upwards of twelve hundred garments 
have been cut out at Essex Hall, and 
made up by members of our Churches 
and Missions, and in some cases by paid 


labour, to assist women out of work - 


owing to the War. The garments have 
included a large number of men’s shirts 
and of women and children’s under- 
clothing. The material was purchased 
and paid for out of the Essex Hall War 
Distress Fund. The garments have been 
distributed among Belgian refugees at 
various centres in London, and a large 
consignment was forwarded to dis- 
tressed Belgians in Holland. Indian 
soldiers have had several parcels. Indi- 
vidual Austrians, Belgians, Germans, and 
Hungarians resident in London, who 
were in want of clothing, were assisted 
from time to time. A few of our own 
Unitarian poor have also been helped 
in this way. 
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m ong the women workers (in addition 
veral individuals) who have made 
great _ many garments, special 
ntion should be made of the churches 
at Ilford, Kentish Town, Lewisham, 
am, and Wandsworth, and the 
ns at Bell Street and Dingley 
. Miss Knight and Miss Seymour, 
e Sisters at Forest Gate, Stratford, and 
Walthamstow, have been very active. 
congregation at Tenderden has also 
busied itself making up many articles for 
distribution through Essex Hall. 
The work at Essex Hall will be sus- 
nded during the Christmas holidays, 
most people are busily engaged with 
Jomestic and local duties. It will be 
med early in January, when Mrs. 
ne, Mrs. Pearson, and Mrs. Spedding, 
© are in charge, will welcome addi- 
ional helpers. Essex Hall is only in- 
ended to provide opportunities for 
humane service for those who are not 
already fully occupied with work at 
their own local centres. Most appre- 
ciative letters have been received from 
he various recipients of gifts of clothing. 


—_————— 


NEWS FROM HUNGARY. 


Tue Rev. F. Hanxryson received a 
ew days ago a long letter from Miss 
Rosika Boros from Kolozsvar. Her 
English friends will be glad to know 
at she reached home safely by way of 
- Holland and Vienna, at which latter 
- place her mother met her. She reported 
hat her father, Prof. Boros, and other 
members of the family were. well. 
 Kolozsvar itself was quiet and undis- 


was very well indeed. Warm gratitude 
was expressed for the kindness shown to 

iss Boros and to other Hungarians in 
B gland. The news had reached his 
_ family that Mr. Balazs Létay, who will 
be remembered as attending Unitarian 
~meetings in London and the services at 
- Kentish Town, was killed. Mr. Létay 
was a brilliant student, being engaged 
the study of Assyrian and Babylonian 
tory at the British Museum when the 
war in Austria broke out; he hurried 
home to Hungary at the beginning of 
ugust to take his place in the battle- 
ield. He feared he might never return 
o London; and so left minute instruc- 
tions with Mr. Hankinson what to do 
‘with his books and personal property in 
he event of his death. 


at 


CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
: Rev. Gorpon Cooper writes from 


‘Several of your readers have already 
t me their subscriptions to the 
or’s Purse and the Christmas Fund at 
he Mansford Street Mission—for which 
m very grateful. May I remind other 
old and new, that I shall be very 
sceive further donations, which 
tmas will be more than usually 
ne. I should like to thank an 
cnown friend at Eastbourne for a 
ion which I have received 


rbed by actual warfare. Bishop Ferencz | 


Miss REDFERN writes from the Mission 
House, Willert Street, Collyhurst, Man- 
chester, appealing for funds to help the 
workers at the Mission, which is at 
present without a settled minister to 
carry on the agencies which have been 
in existence for so many years. The 
War has greatly increased their diffi- 
culties, and rendered the problem of 
poverty more acute; but this makes 
it all the more urgent that everything 
should be done to make Christmas as 
bright as possible, especially for the 
children. Miss Redfern will undertake 
to distribute any money, clothing, &c., 
that may be sent to her. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Carmarthen: Presbyterian College.—At 


a recent meeting the Managers of the 
Presbyterian Board had placed before 
them an interesting return showing the 
number of students passing through the 
College and the number who have secured 
permanent ministerial settlements. The 
figures for the period 1900 to 1909 are as 
follows: Number admitted, 94; number 
settled in the ministry, 87; of the re- 
mainder, 2 are still at the College, having 
taken up the Advanced Theological Course ; 
2 are occasional preachers, without pastoral 
charge; 2 have died, and 1 is invalided. 
These, figures are a striking practical 
testimony to the work the College does in 
fitting’ young men for the actual work of 
the Christian ministry, and give a record of 
which the College authorities may justly 
feel proud. 

Chowbent.—In response to the urgent 
appeal we printed a fortnight ago, we are 
glad to hear that Chowbent Chapel and 
School—out of money mainly raised by 
the young people—have this week sent 
£70 worth of suitable winter clothing of 
all kinds for the 25,000 lost and orphan 
Belgian children now in Holland to Mrs. 
Aves, 12, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Evesham.—The Rev. H. H. Johnson was 
inducted into the ministry of Oat Street 
Chapel on December 10th, when the Rev. 
Joseph Wood gave the Charge to the 
minister, and'the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
that to the congregation. The service was 
of a most impressive nature, and will 
remain a cherished memory. There were 
appropriate hymns, readings, collects, and 
prayers, the only break from the ordinary 
free; service being the Charges and the 
following Benediction, which the Rev. 
Joseph Wood pronounced over the newly 
appointed minister: ‘‘ The God of Peace, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, make 
thee perfect in every good work to do His 
will, working in thee that which is well 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever.” The early part of the service was 
taken by Mr. Thomas, the latter part by 
Mr. Wood, the minister of the chapel pro- 
nouncing the closing Benediction. There 
was no welcome of a social nature, both 
minister ‘and congregation preferring the 
religious service only. 

Leeds: Hunslet.—A special gathering of 
teachers, scholars, and worshippers was 
held in the Schoolroom of the Hunslet Uni- 
tarian Church on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 13. During the service the pastor, 
the Rev. Frank Coleman, unveiled and dedi- 
cated a beautiful memorial portrait of the 
Rev. Horace Ruskin Tavener, who was 
minister from 1911 to 1913. Mr. Thornton 
delivered an appropriate address, eulogizing 


- 
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Mr. Tavener’s work here and at Man- © 
chester, and urging the scholars ever to_ 
keep in mind his cheering personality, and 
to hold fast to the good he had always _ 
taught them. Mr. James Woffindin, Secre- — 
tary of the Sunday School, also spoke 
of the good work Mr. Tavener had 
accomplished in the school. The portrait 
is a duplicate of that at Willert Street — 
Mission, Manchester, and has been pre- _ 
sented to the Church by teachers and 
scholars of the school in whom Mr. Tavener 
always took a very great interest. 


Loughborough.—On December 13 and 14 
we celebrated the fiftieth Anniversary of 
our occupation of the present Church 
buildings. The preacher on Sunday, De- 
cember 13, was the Rev. C. M. Wright, 
M.A., of Mansfield. On Monday evening 
there was a congregational meeting, at 
which there was a good attendance, includ- 
ing many friends from Leicester and — 
Nottingham. The Rev. E. I. Fripp was 
in the chair, and the speakers included 
Ald. Wm. Moss, Mr. E. Wilford (President 
of the N.M.P. & U. Association), Mr. J. T. 
Perry, and the Revs. J. Ballantyne and 
S. Spencer. 


Southern Unitarian Association —On Mon- | 
day evening, December 14, a Special 
Service of Recognition was ‘held jin the — 
Hill Street Chapel, Poole, to;weleome the 
Rev. H. Maguire, B.Sc., of Wareham, as . 
a fully accredited minister. Mr. Maguire 
was formerly connected with the Stratford 
congregation in Hast London, and of recent | 
years, while engaged in his profession as 
a teacher at Poole, has been active as a 
lay-preacher in the district. During the 
past year he has been in charge of the — 
Wareham congregation, and, having passed — 
the final examination under the National 
Conference Scheme for the training of lay 
workers, has received the recognition of 
the Southern Advisory Committee. The 
service on Monday evening was conducted 
by the Rev. W. B. Matthews, of Poole, 
the lessons being read by the Rev. V. DD. | 
Davis. The Rev. H.S. Solly, President of — 
the Southern Association, gave the address 
of welcome into the ministry, and Mr. 
Maguire made an earnest response. The — 
evening unfortunately was very stormy, but ' 
Bournemouth and Wareham, as well as 
Poole, were represented in the congregatio: 
that assembled. It was a quiet and helpful 
service, which fully justified the purpos 
for which it was held. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. ie 
In a recent sermon preached at the 
Unitarian Church, Wandsworth, and 
printed in the Hast Hill Pulpit, the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant pleaded that if War is 
to be abolished it will be necessary for 
the peoples as a whole to realize fully 
the insanity of it, and for the Churches 
of Europe to make up their minds what _ 
they actually stand for. “The need of 
the hour,” he said, ‘is for stalwart 
men in many fields, and surely not least — 
in. the field where the victories are won 
for all—not for one. party or for one 
nation. From time to time one nation 
has been, and may be again, the enemy 
of another; but war as an institution 
is the enemy of the human race. Let — 
us admit that in these days there has _ 
seemed no way open before us but that 
of war; but let us not forget that after 
the hour of violence the hours of recon-  _ 
struction must come. We were born, | 
let us believe, and maintain, for better 
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things than this wrath and ruin. The 
real needs of. man go deeper than greed. 
The breath of a higher life is in his 
nostrils. Men who have not yet ‘ come 
to themselves ’ may go on feeding swine 
and filling their bellies with husks; but 
when they become aware of what they 
are they want better food to feed their 
souls upon. Justice, order, beauty— 
these Man must have, or Man will 
perish.” 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

A cory of the Far East which has just 
reached us contains, among other illus- 
trations, a group photographed in the 
garden of the Sanyen-tei, Tokyo, on the 
occasion of the twenty fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Unitarian Mission 
in Japan. On Tuesday, November 3, 
a dinner was given in honour of Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, who went to Japan as the 
representative of the Liberal Christians 
of New England in 1889, and has been 
carrying on a successful work there, with 
but one short interval, ever since. On 
the following Saturday and Sunday 
services were held in the Unitarian 
Church, about 300 persons being present, 
when Dr. MacCauley in an interesting 
speech described the growth of the 
movement, referring to the pioneer work 
of the Rev. A. M. Knapp, the devoted, 
though all too brief services rendered by 
the Rev. W. I. Lawrence, and the diffi- 
culties which had to be met and sur- 
mounted in the early days. The gather- 
ing at the dinner numbered about sixty, 
and included many representative men, 
professors of the Imperial University 
and the Military Staff College, and 
members of other missions in Tokyo. 


Womern Docrors AND-THE WAR. 


Dr. Mary Scharlieb has been urging 
the necessity for a greater number of 
' women training as doctors, not only to 
meet emergencies like the present, but 
in order to supply the needs of missionary 
and other societies which are suffering 
from the inability to obtain sufficient 
medical women to staff their hospitals. 
The medical profession offers a great 
sphere of usefulness for women of educa- 
tion and ability, and it has this advantage, 
that those who wish to qualify for it need 
not necessarily ke very young. The 
more mature woman has certain qualifi- 
cations for the task by reason of her 
trained mind and experience ef life which 
cannot be possessed by the youthful 
student, though her verbal memory may 
not be so strong. Prof. Howard Marsh 
in a letter to The Times-warmly endorses 
all that Mrs. Scharlieb says, and ex- 
presses the hope that her words will be 
interpreted in a liberal spirit. Even 
before the war, he says, it was becoming 
more and more difficult to procure 
resident medical officers at many institu- 
tions, and hard-worked practitioners have 
often lost their annual holiday because 
they could not secure a locum tenens. 
So many doctors are now at the front, and, 

- unhappily, the losses in their ranks have 
already been so heavy, that the shortage 
is becoming still more serious. Next 
year it will be even greater, while, if the 
war gees on, the demand for doctors in 


the Army Medical Service must steadily 


increase. Prof. Marsh believes that 
women ought to take advantage of this 
great opportunity, which opens up before 
them a new epoch. 


THE RIVIERA IN Wak TIME. 


The winter resorts on the Riviera, 
which are hopelessly deserted as a result 
of the war, are so greatly crippled already 
in their resources that the deputies 
representing the Department and_ the 
Communes of the Alpes Maritimes have 
gone to lay their woes before the Govern- 
ment at Bordeaux. From Cannes to the 
frontier of Italy, says the special corre- 
spondent in The Times, the impression is 
created of a gorgeously mounted scene 
waiting for the players to come on and 
the play to begin. The dainty villas are 
empty, the harbours seem to be waiting 
for the yachts that do not come, and the 
purple clematis and golden fruit give an 
insistent note of life and colour to gardens 
and terraces where nobody walks. Nice 
is a hospital centre, the principal 
hotels having been requisitioned at the 
beginning of the war for Red Cross pur- 
poses; but although 4,000 beds are in 
use the number is rapidly diminishing, 


owing to the fact that the Paris hospitals | 


are now receiving the wounded. The 
losses sustained by these winter resorts 
along the Cdte d’Azur can be dimly 
realised when we learn that the number 
of strangers registered as transient guests 
of the Principality of Monaco alone last 
year was close on 1,800,000. Nice and 
Mentone are much frequented by Ger- 
mans, the number of whom last year was 
estimated at 40,000. 


Tar British ASSOCIATION. 


One of the inevitable results of the war 
is the postponement of the proposed 
meeting of the British Association which 
was to have been held in Manchester next 
year. It is doubtful whether it will be 
possible now to carry out the arrange- 
ments already planned, and, in any case, 
all preparations for the meeting have 
been suspended until the middle of March, 
when a final decision will be made. 
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oatd and Residence, kc. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss E. 

Kingston, ‘‘ Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh 

Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. 


N IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and 
cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Hx- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. ‘Three gooo 
reception rooms. Central, garden, near sea.— 
Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. MassiINGHAM, 17, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


iT. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA,.— 

COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the 

Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate.— 
Me rose Housz, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


AYING GUESTS—BLACKHEATH.’ Lady 
with comfortable house, overlooking Heath, 
wishes to meet with 3 or 4 Paying Guests. 
—Address R, R., Office of Inqwrer, 3, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


A 


COMFORTABLE, QUIET HOME 


offered during the winter months by two 


| Ladies (sisters) in Hertfordshire.—Terms by 
arrangement.—R. J., Office of Inquirer, 3, Essex 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 
ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 


undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 
and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. Fae 
D- 
distinct MS. intelligently deciphered. Moderate 
prices (special reductions for regular work). 
Pupils taken. : i 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 
EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


HANDKERCHIEF BAR- 
4 GAINS. Slightly imperfect, Hemstitched 
Irish Linen, Size 14 to 15 inches. Bundle of 6, 
2s. 4d.; postage 14d. extra. Bundle of 12, 4s, 6d. 
postage 3d.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ADIES’ 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOOCIRTY, 
19 No. 50, CANNON STREET, F.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy- Chairman —¥. H. A. HaARvDcAstis, 
¥F.S.1. 
LESLIE T. Burnett. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL, 
Humpureny G. RUSSKuy. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time on 
short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


‘\ 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. 

—Up to 5s. 6d. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 10s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 35s. on 
platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not accepted 
we return parcel post free. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed.—S. Cann & Co., 69a, Market-street, 
Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. Mention INQuIRER. 


Owing to the Christmas Holidays, 
‘THE INQUIRER’ will go to 
Press on TUESDAY next week. 
Advertisements and News must 
reach the Office not later than 
the first post on TUESDAY 


Morning. 


| printed by THE ATHEN&UM PRESS, 11 and 13, Bream’s- 


Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C., and Published 
by THE INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the 
Office, 8, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. Man 
chester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWwoopD, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, December 19, 1914. fi OO Hh 
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Cover, 
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[OnE Pay 


NOW READY. 


‘YOUNG DAYS 
ANNUAL.’ 


The Vol. for 1914. 
Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F-.R.S.L. 


The bound Volume for 1914 forming this 
Popular Annual, contains 192 pages of 
brightly written Stories, Anecdotes, and 
Verses, with over 100 illustrations. A full- 
page coloured plate is given asa frontispiece. 
The Volume forms a most attractive 
Christmas Present for young people. 


Illustrated Boards, ls. 6d. net. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. net. [Postage 4d. 


A List of Books specially suitable for Pre- 
sentation at this Season of the Year, 
be sent post free on application. 


The Sunday 


will 


School 
Association, 


| Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


“BEHOLD, I WILL MAKE ALL 
THINGS NEW.” | 
(The Seatonian Prize Poem, 1914.) 


BY 


E. W. LUMMIS, M.A. 


1s. post free. 
1, ROSE CRESCENT, CAMBRIDGE. 


A Good Christmas Gift. 


Gathered Fragments 


FROM MANY YEARS. 


EPIC, LEGENDARY, DRAMATIC, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


By 


H. W. HAWKES. 


3/6 NET. 


Post free from the Author, 59, Trinity Road, 
Bootle. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Universal Pentecost. 
_ Rev, STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Immortal Life. THEODORE PARKER, 


These publications sent free, also information on 
_ Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


q 


For BELGIAN RELIEF FUND. 
“Father of Our Country”’ 


Words and Music. by 


LADY AGATHA RUSSELL. 


Price THREEPENCE. 
NOVELLO & CO., Wardour Street, London, W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Morning, at 11.15. 
December. 
27. Rey. R. TRavers Herrorp, B.A. 


The Evening Services will not be resumed 
for the present. 


19” CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—SirR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy- Chairman —¥. H. A. HaARpDCASTLE, 
¥.S.1. 
LESLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. 
HUMPHREY G, RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 


of income tax, 


Investments are withdrawable at any time on 
short notice, 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ADIES trained as Children’s Nurses. 

Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 

in residence. —For particulars apply to Hon. 

Sxec., Livperpoon LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIA- 

TION,’ INCORPORATED, 19, Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. | 


Srhoals. 


nd 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with 4 
Preparatory Department. 


Head Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HigHeate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lintan Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre: 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. — Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


ay 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 


Principal: J, H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. (Oxon), 


A thorough continuous education, building 
up Health, Intellect, and Character, and 
preparing for the work of life. Hobbies 
encouraged, 

‘‘The School is beautifully situated and well 
housed...... I was impressed above all by the 
intelligent interest pupils took in their work.” 
—Report of Professor of Education, Sheffield 
University. ; 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

‘“*T regard Letchworth School as being a 

perfect model of what a School should be for 


boys from 6 years upwards.” — Lieut. - Col. 
Stephenson, Carnpore, India, 


Fees. —25 to 30 guineas a term, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 


Head Mistress: Miss. ESTHER CASE, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Miss EsTERBROOK HICKs, 
B.Sc. Lond. 


A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age, 


TAN - Y¥-BRYN, LLANDUDNO. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montacomrry, M.A.Oxon, Head Master. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


——eentiteee— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar for next week be sent to the 
Publishernot later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


eee sises— 


SUNDAY, December 27. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7. 

Afolian Hall, New Bond Street, 11, Rev. Joun 
HUNTER, D.D. 

Bermondsey, Fort Road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. PIG@ortT, © 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
Road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. MAURICE ELLIOTT. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley Road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Moritz WxsTon, D.D., 
Ph.D. i 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON; 7, Rev. 
ARTHUR HURN, B.A., B.Litt. 


Finchley, Granville Road, Ballards Lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. BAsiz MARTIN, 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11 and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
Place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LIsTHR. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rey. JAMES HARWOOD. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 
Ilford, High Road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 

M.A. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES ; Dec. 31, 11 P.m., 
Watch Night Service, Rev. Dr. Tupor 
JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence Road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex Road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. Mun- 
FORD, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
Street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 

Leytonstone, 632, High Road, 6.30, Mr. H. 
SMITH. 

Mansford Street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. F. EDWIN ALLEN. 

Peckham, Avondale Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond Road, 11.15, 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. : 

South Norwood League House, 141, Portland 
Road, 7, Mr. S. Frevp. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. j 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11,Mr. S. FRANKLIN; 
6.30, Mr. J. Beaa. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rey. R. TRAVERS HERFORD, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

West Hampstead, All Souls’, Weech Road, 
Finchley Road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Ww. 
Lex, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
Tyssut Davis. 

Woolwich, Co-operative Hall, Plumstead 
Common, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA EVANS. 


ABERYsTWyTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 


and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim Street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A.C Box. 

BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol 


Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. 
THOMAS. : 


LiLoypD 


BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad 


Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 


BLACKBURN, Meeting Room, Sudell Cross, 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. EF. HALL. 


BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham Road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
| BopELt Situ. — 


ova ike 


BovRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


_ BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New Road, 


11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. S. HiTcHcock. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

CLIFTON, Oakfield Road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. BEcKH. 

( DEAN Row, 10.45.and 

\StTYAL, 6.30, Rev. B. A. VoysEy, M.A. 

DoveER, Adrian Street, near Market Square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

EDINBURGH, St. Mark’s, Castle Terrace, 11, Rev. 
R. V. Hott, B.A., B, Litt. 

EXETER, George’s Chapel, South Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. H. U. BLoor. 

GmE Crogs, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN. 

HAstTINGas, South Terrace, Queen’s Road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. Ep@ar LOocKErt. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moony. 

Huu, Park Street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

LrEEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Nico Cross, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. I.. Fripp. 

LEWES, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL. 


LiscARD-WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. BH. PARRY. 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Bootle Free Church, 11 and 6.30, 

' Rev. WALTER SHORT, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev, S. A. Mertor, B.A., Ph.D. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet Road, Sefton Park, 11, 
Rev. J. C. “OpcGErs, B.A.; 6.380, Rev. 
R. F. Ratrray, M.A., Ph.D. 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl Street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 
6.30, Rev. E..L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MANCHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WHITAKER, B.A. ; 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Cyrin 

FLoweEr, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. SHaAty, M.A. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HALL, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. 

PortsMoutTH, High Street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON, 

PortsMouTH, St. Thomas Street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. : 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JoHN W. LER. 

SrpmMoutTH, Old Meeting, High Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. BOWEN EVANS, M.A. 

SoutTHportT, Portland Street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. JELLIE. 

SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London 
Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 

ToRQUAY, Unity Church, Montpellier Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EK. O’CONNoR. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Road Institute, 11.15 
and 6.30. ‘ 

West Krirpy, Meeting Room, Grange Road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. RoPErR, B.A. 


Rev. R. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout 
Street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wakefield Street, 
11 and 7, Rev. WILFRED HARRIS, M.A. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Free Religious Fellowship, Collins Street, 11 and 
7, Rev. F. SINCLAIRE, M.A. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Ohurch, corner of Fernwood 
Road and Fisgard Street, 11, Rey. H. E. B. 
SPEIGHT, M.A. ; Z 


y 


BIRTH. iS 


’Puers.—On the 18th inst., at’ Beecheroft, Holy- 


wood, co. Down, to Rev. and Mrs. G. Leonard 
Phelps, a daughter. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


NGLO-DUTCH AGENCY.—Holiday and 
permanent engagements desired by several 
young Dutch ladies as Mother’s helps, gover- 
nesses, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, la, Belsize 
Parade, N. W. 


ADY, speaking French, seeks post ‘‘au 
pair” as GOVERNESS to young children, 

or Companion in or near London. References, 
Experience.—Y. Z., 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, H.C. E 


ORK wanted for mornings (cleaning, 

&c.). References permitted to Mrs. F. H. 

Jonss, 51, Howitt Road, N.W., and Mrs. Puinie 

Roscor, 58, Redington Road, N.W.—Apply 
Mrs. H., 25za, Bell Street, N.W. 


ANTED, Post as Companion .House- 

keeper, or Housekeeper where Maid. is 

kept; experienced.—Apply F. HEATHFIELD, 
Cleveleys, W. Blackpool. 
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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


~We send our Christmas. greetings to 
our readers amid the anxieties of the 
War. There was never more need of 
the spirit of generosity and kindness 
than there is to-day, and it has been 
called forth in our midst in an unex- 
ampled degree. We may all thank God 
that we can help and serve. The spirit 
of love and self-sacrifice shines even 
through the horrors of the battlefield. 
We cannot see how this dread experience 
through which we are passing can be 
overruled for the good of the world ; 
but it is clear, even to our limited sight, 


that everything which we do with a}. 
pure motive, not with malice and anger | 


in our hearts, but in the unselfish desire 
to uphold the good and defend the right, 
must strengthen the forces which make 
for peace and goodwill among men. 


% % * 


The most significant event of the past 
week is the announcement that Egypt 
has been made into a British Protec- 
torate. This step has been rendered 
necessary by the War. The Turkish 
suzerainty, which has been a source of 
much mischief, and encouraged the 
Khedive in a policy of intrigue and 


reaction, has been swept away, and there 
is now for the first time a fair chance for 
enlightened methods of government. 
The spirit in which we are prepared to 
face our new task—the burden of which 
we have borne for a long time—is 
expressed admirably in the words of the 
official communication, which has been 


.addressed to Prince Hussein, who has 


succeeded to the Khedivial position with 


the title and style of the ‘Sultan of 
Egypt ” :— 

In the field of internal administra- 
tion I am to remind your Highness 
that in consonance with the traditions 
of Buitish policy it has been the aim 
of His Majesty’s Government, while 
working through, and in the closest 
association with, the constituted Egyp- 
tian authorities, to secure individual 
liberty, to promote the spread of edu- 
cation, to further the development of 
the natural resources of the country, 
and, in such measure as the degree of 
enlightenment of public opinion may 
permit, to associate the governed in 
the task of government. Not only is 
it the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to remain faithful to 
such policy, but they are convinced 
that the clearer definition of Great 
Britain’s position in the country will 
accelerate progress towards self - 
government. 


* * oS 


THERE is no reason why any reason- 


able people should suspect the good 


faith of our Government in this momen- 
tous action. We did not intend to stay 
in Egypt when the disorders of the 
country first forced us to intervene, and 
for many years we have borne the heavy 
task of administration in face of the 
difficulties created by an anomalous 
position. Circumstances have changed 
since 1882. Turkey—which was rotten 


then—is more rotten now. The con- 


dominium has shown itself to be fatal to 
the impartial administration of justice 
and the proper development of the 
resources of the country. We could not 
renounce our responsibilities without 
gross unfairness to the people. But 
the most important factor in the situa- 
tion is this: that the proclamation of a 
protectorate has been hailed with satis- 
faction by the Egyptians themselves, 
though doubtless there will be some 
malcontents. Mohammed Wahid, chief 
of the Egyptian Liberal party, has sent 
the following message, which reflects the 
temper of happy expectancy which 
seems to be prevalent in Cairo :— 


In the name of the Egyptian Liberal 
party and of humanity, | thank Great 
Britain for its deliverance of Egypt 


from the chains of a tyrannous rule 


and for its establishment of a Protec- 
torate. This Protectorate the Liberal 
party welcomes with a joy I cannot 
express. It realizes the desire which 
for long years the party has formu- 
lated in its programmes and declara- 
tions. Egypt passes from the hell of 
tyranny to the heaven of justice. 


* 78 * 


Tue Government has taken a wise 
course in appointing a Special Committee, 
which will examine the accusations of 
outrage and breaches of the laws of war 
on the part of Germany since the out- 
break of hostilities. The presence of 
Viscount Bryce and Sir Frederick Pollock 
on this Committee is itself a guarantee 
of public confidence, and will give 
judicial weight to its verdicts in America 
and other neutral countries. It will 
also perform the very useful function of 


discrediting mere rumour and rebuking | 


the inclination of weak minds to accept 
hideous stories without evidence. 


Bure 


For. 
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ourselves, we have never paid much 
attention to the sporadic tales of per- 
sonal atrocities, though it is probable 
that some of them are true. It is the 
policy of burning and outrage—which 
-has been adopted with official delibera- 
tion, and openly confessed by Germany 
—that stares us in the face, and cannot 
be dismissed from our thoughts. In 
face of this crime against civilization all 
other atrocities sink away into insigni- 


ficance. 
x * * 


THE position on these difficult and 
painful matters, which we have main- 
tained all along, is supported by an 
admirable letter by Mr. George Haven 
Putnam on ‘German Misdeeds,’ which 
appeared in 7'he Times on Tuesday. Mr. 
Putnam is, of course, an American citizen, 
and an old soldier of the Civil War, and 
readers of his recent ‘Memories’ will 
recollect that he has also many reasons 
for regarding the Germany of his student 
days with partiality and affection. 

In the several letters that I have 
brought into print [he writes] I have 
carefully avoided reference to the so- 
called individual “ atrocities.’ My 
criticisms, and those of Americans 
generally, who are in a position to 
judge impartially in regard to the 
issues of the war, have been restricted 
to the official acts which have attended 
the devastation of Belgium and the 
destruction of cathedrals and towns in 
France. We condemn these acts, not 
because they have been committed by 
Germany, but because they are in 
themselves abominable, and are con- 
trary to precedent and to civilized 
standards. As an old soldier, and as 
_a student of the history of campaigns, 
I have some knowledge of war regula- 
tions, and of the procedure of civilized 
countries. I maintain the contention 
that unless or until a city is under 
siege (and the notice of siege is, of 
course, a caution to citizens to with- 
draw as far as such withdrawal is 
possible), the throwing of bombs into 
groups of unarmed people, men, 
women, and children, is not warfare 
in any present use of the term. The 
killing of these unoffending people can, 
of course, have no effect whatsoever 
upon the success or the direction of the 
campaign ; and if this be the case, such 
killing is properly to be characterized 
as murder, 


% * * 


THERE is a legitimate feeling of pride 
and satisfaction in the success of the 
appeal of the former German Consul at 
Sunderland against his. conviction for 
treason. We know nothing about Mr. 
Ahlers. He may have acted worse than 
foolishly and be quite unworthy of 
sympathy or respect. What we mean is 
this, that it is a salutary lesson for us all, 
and especially for people who are inclined 
to let excitement warp their judgment, to 
find that the administration of justice 


_ will not swerve a hair’sbreadth from its | 


integrity under the influence of popular 
passion. Men of German blood can be 
tried as fairly in our courts as our own 
countrymen. They need not fear that 
racial prejudice will tell against them. 
This is of the essence of justice. It is 
one of the elementary obligations of 
honour. We hope that the incident will 
be duly marked by the best minds in 


Germany. 
* * %* 


THERE is something very noble and 
dignified in the words with which General 
Botha pleads that, now the rebellion in 
South Africa is over, nothing should be 
said or done to increase the feeling of 
bitterness. Let the curtain be rung 
down, he says, with as little declamation, 
as little controversy, and as little recri- 
mination as possible. “ For myself, 
personally,” he confesses, ‘“‘the last 
three months have provided the saddest 
experience of all my life. I can say the 
same for General Smuts, and, indeed, 
for every member of the Government. 
The late war, our South African War, is 
but a thing of yesterday. You will 
understand my feelings, and the feelings 
of the loyal commandos, when among the 
rebel dead and wounded we found from 
time to time men who had fought in our 
ranks during the dark days of that cam- 
paign. The loyal commandos have had 
a hard task to perform, and they have 
performed it. The cause of law and 
order has been, and will be, vindicated. 
Let that be enough. This is no time for 
exultation or for recrimination. Let us 
spare one another’s feelings. Remem- 
ber, we have to live together in this land 
long after the war is ended.” 

* * * 


At the meeting held in the Queen’s 
Hall last week in support of Women’s 
Work in War Time, Prof. Gilbert Murray 
revealed once again his capacity for 
dealing with the situation with courage 
and directness. His close association 
with wounded soldiers made him con- 
scious, he said, that the demand now 
made was especially a demand for that 
old-fashioned, unspecialized form of ser- 
vice which women had rendered to men 
in the time of need ever since the begin- 
ning of recorded history. We were 
getting a touch of that primitive state 
of society in which the men were fighting 
and the business of the women was to 
love and pray. Young men were going 
out to the war. One after another he 
saw them go—his own pupils, friends, 
not rowdy and violent men looking out 
for adventure, but men who were gentle 
and kindly—happy men, contented men, 
young men with long lives before them— 
offering to die for him and them. ‘“ That 
is a thing that haunts me [he said], and 
when I say it is our business to love and 


pray, I mean in general that we are to 
remember that. 


they return to look them in the face.” 
* * * 


THE quality of life, Prof. Murray con- 
tinued, had become older, more primi- 
tive, and deeper. He felt that there 
was more evil in it and more good, that 
it was more filled with terror and cruelty 
and death, and at the same time more 
filled with love and loyalty. We had to 
resist emotion and be strong. At the 


same time, there was a deeper emotion © 


moving all about us. We had moved 
away from an easy, polite, superficial 
world, in which people were habitually 
a little apt to be vexed with their col- 
leagues and bored with their near rela- 
tives, into a world in which the tears 
came into men’s eyes when they spoke 
of their comrades in the trenches, or 
heard messages from their people at 
home. He was hoping that in the 
future, when they looked back on the 
time of this great war, there would be a 
link that would not break, some little 
shadow everywhere of the feeling that 
might exist between two people who had 
looked together into the face of death, 
and who had smiled because they felt 
that each cou/d trust the other. 


* * * 


TuEsE words of Prof. Murray seem to 
us much wiser, and they deal with the 
situation in a far nobler spirit, than the 
foolish attempts which are made in some 
quarters to prove that one class or sect 
is more patriotic than another. Rivalry 
in good works is excellent, but not when 
it leads the Churchman to crow over the 
Nonconformist in matters like recruiting 
which are truly national. Since the days 
of Cromwell there has not been so much 
Puritan blood in the army as at present. 
Nonconformist churches and Sunday 
Schools all over the country have sent 
their young men to fight for freedom and 
defend their homes. The new officers, 
too, have been drawn, in an unprece- 
dented degree, from simple middle-class 
surroundings. Ministers who have been 
outside military and governing circles 
all their lives have encouraged their 
sons to help to staff the new army. 
Already these men are introducing a new 
spirit. There will be less snobbery and 


extravagance, and more industry and — 


alertness of mind in professional duties, 
when the war is over. For this. we 
shall have to thank these days of 
national crisis first of all; but some 
credit will also be due to the influence of 


the new men who have not been bred in © 


the tradition that in politics and religion 
and social habits there is only one way 


of thinking, and one rigid standard of S ie 


correct behaviour, — 


Let us remember what i" 
‘they are doing, and let us be able when 


s 2 
a 


ts 
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strangest we have known. 


stir of excitement in the streets. 


of comfort, and when His 
heavy upon us, and we go forth to 
face the terrors of the dark valley. Let. 
“the prayers and thanksgivings of Christ- 
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SSS 


Curistmas Day this year will be 
remembered by most of us as the 
There is no 
There is little 
We 


merriment in our hearts. 


- have gone dutifully about our ordinary 


work up to the last moment, hardly 
realizing that the great festival is at 
hand. In many homes the family circle 
will be broken, and anxiety sit as spectre 
at the feast. Would it not be better, 
we are tempted to ask, to let the day 
slip past unmarked, without the sound 
of rejoicing and the familiar symbols of 
kindness and good cheer? Can we 
really thank God for the blessings of the 
Prince of Peace, or dwell with loving 
delight upon the pleasures of home and 
memory ? 

Many elements enter into our ordinary 
thought of Christmas. 
are purely Christian, and touch the 
deepest affections of the soul ; 


Some of them 


others 
are concerned with feasting and good- 
fellowship, and appeal to us chiefly 
because they are human and pleasant. 
Many of us are strongly attached to our 
ancestral Christmas customs, and pay 
little heed to the divine glory with 
which they have been brought into 
If this year the 
Feast is less lavish and magnificent, we 
shall do well to think with all the deeper 
The 
words “Unto you is born this day a 
Saviour which is Christ the Lord” are 


good tidings of great joy to lonely hearts 


intimate connection. 


affection of its religious meaning. 


and sorrowful homes, to those who sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
When we celebrate his birth, we thank 
God not only for the heavenly teacher 
of the beatitudes, but also for the Man 
of Sorrows who died and conquered on 
the cross. “They shall call his name 
Emmanuel,” because God is with us, a 
living presence in our hearts, a light to 
guide our stumbling feet, tender, com- 
passionate, and very pitiful, when He 


makes us to lie down in the green 


pastures and leads us by the water 
yoke is 


mas Day deepen within us the sense of 


a present God, who will never fail us or 
forsake us. 

But with this deeper note there should 
blend our special acts of homage to the 
Christ-Child. When their security is 
threatened, our homes bec°me more 
sacred to us. In contrast to the carnage 
of war and the havoc of human hate 
the spirit of childhood shines with a 
We do well to 


snatch one day from all the evil and 


heavenly radiance. 


trouble which beset us, and to con- 
secrate it to the simple and holy things 
with which God is well pleased. Our 
hearts will be stronger to endure for 
their refreshing influence. Have not 
many of us in these recent days thanked 
God, as we have never done before, for 
the innocency of little children and the 
heaven which lies about their infancy ? 
The prattle of a little child, musical with 
laughter and confiding trust, has recalled 
us to a better mind, and. awakened 
thoughts which do often lie too deep for 
tears. 

And if ever it is good to remember on 
Christmas Day, it is good that it should 
be a day of holy and happy memories 
this year. We need to remember, not 
only to give us confidence, but also to 
set life in a true perspective at a time 
when we are troubled an1 oppressed. 
If this war is a real thing in our experi- 
ence, intruding its hideous imagery upon 
our most private thoughts, and smiting 
our affections with its cruelty, there are 
a thousand other things laid up in our 
hearts which are just as real,—days of 
victory and peace, consecrated to the 
joys of human fellowship ; hours of high 
endeavour, when righteousness triumphed 
visibly before our eyes. Memory is one 
of the divine powers of the soul by which 
we lay hold upon God. For we discover 
God, not merely in the storm of to-day 
or the threatening cloud of yesterday, 
but in the slow discipline of his love, 
the gradual unfolding of his purpose, 
the rich tokens of his presence and his 
power, through all the days of all the 
years. By memory we reach back to 
touch the hand of Christ, and in the act 
we know that his life and spirit are not 
a dream of the past, for there has never 
been a moment when their vital power 
has failed, and it is living in us now. 
And so, as we remember, ai! the mightiest 
influences for good which the world has 
ever known are quickened in our hearts. 


Confidence is renewed, trust is confirmed, 
our love of spiritual things is replenished, 


+33) 
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As 


the spectres of doubt are driven from _ uy 


the mind, and’ we are more than con- 
querors through Him who loved us and 
“The Lord ‘is 
King, be the people never so impatient : 
He sitteth between the cherubim, be 
the earth never so unquiet.” And the 
God who reigns is also the God who 


gave himself for us. 


loves. This is the good news of Christ- 
mas Day for all who remember and give 


God thanks. 


Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, though as yet I keep 
‘Within His court on earth, and sleep 

Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 


Good Thoughts for 
Ghil Cimes. 


Sl 


[OVE is indeed Heaven upon Earth : 
since Heaven itself would not be 
Heaven without it....What we Love, 
we'll Hear ; what we Love, we'll Trust ; 
and what we Love, we’ll Serve, ay, and 
Suffer for too. If you love Me (says our 
Blessed Redeemer) keep My Command- 
ments. Why? Why, then He'll Love 
us; then we shall be His Friends ; then 
He’ll send us the Comforter; then 
whatsoever we ask, we shall receive ; 
and then where He is we shall be also, 
and that for ever....Love is above all ; 
and when it prevails in us all, we shall 
all be Lovely, and in Love with God and 
Amen, 
WILLIAM PENN, 


one with another. 


TRUE RELIGION. | 

THERE are but too many Christians 
who would consecrate their vices, and 
hallow their corrupt affections, whose 
rugged humour, and sullen pride must 
pass for Christian severity, whose fierce 
wrath, and bitter rage against their 
enemies must be called holy zeal, whose 
petulancy towards their superiors, or 
rebellion against their governors must 
have the name of Christian courage and 
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resolution. But certainly religion - is 
quite another thing, and they who are 
acquainted with it will entertain far 
different thoughts, and will disdain all 
those shadows and false imitations of it. 
They know by experience that true 
religion is an union of the soul with God, 
a real participation of the divine nature, 
the very image of God drawn upon the 
soul, or in the Apostle’s phrase, it is 
Briefly, I know 
not how the nature of religion can be 


Christ formed within us. 


more fully expressed than by calling it 
a dwine life. . 
Henry Scoveat, 


PEACE. 
My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a wingéd sentry, 
All skilful in the wars ; 
There above noise, and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crown’d with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious Friend, 
And—O my soul awake !— 
Did in pure love descend, 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress, and thy ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges, 
For none can thee secure, 
But One, who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 
Henrgy VAUGHAN. 


Ler not the hearts whose sorrow cannot 
call 
Christmas 
festival ; 
Let us be merry that may merry be, 
But let us not forget that many mourn ; 
The smiling Baby came to give us glee, 
But for the weepers was the Saviour 
born. 


This merry, slight the 


H. CoLERIDGE. 


Was it a fancy bred of vagrant guess, 
Or well-remember’d fact—that He was 
born ; 
When half the world was wintry and 
forlorn, 

In Nature’s utmost season of distress ? 
And did the simple earth indeed confess 
Its destitution and its craven need, 

Wearing the white and penitential 
weed, are ch 
Meet symbol of judicial barrenness ? 


See +4 \ 
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So be it: for in truth tis ever so, 
That when the winter of the soul is bare 
The seed of heaven at first begins to 
grow, 
Peeping abroad in desert of despair. 


H. CoLERIDGE. 


ie sue and everlasting God, who 

dost govern all things in heaven and 
earth, mercifully hear the supplications 
of Thy people, and grant us. Thy peace 
all the days of our life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


RANT, O Lord, that in this time 
of anxiety and distress we may walk 
worthy of our Christian profession. 
Grant unto us all that we may be united 
in one heart and mind to bear the burdens 
Help 
us to respond to the call of our country 
Put far 
from us selfish indifference to the needs 


which this War has laid upon us. 
according to our several powers. 
of others, and enable us by patient 


continuance in well-doing to glorify Thy 
name. Amen. 


Christmas Veese. 


—) 1 
—=]-. |— + 
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COME TO THE CRADLE! 


-“* Come, Kings, to the Cradle, 


And ring your Christ around, 
For Herod’s men draw near again 
To curse with blood the ground ! ” 
Alas, the Kings are playing, 
They follow their ancient plan, 
And ever the same is the royal game— 
Slaying the Sons of Man. 


‘“‘ Haste, Kings, to the Cradle, 
And beat the heathen down ; 
The Roman comes with a roll of drums, 
And a cross, and a thorny crown ! ”’ 
Alas, the Kings are Christians ; 
They swear that the Gospel’s true, 
While millions die on their Calvary— 
And what would the heathen do ? 


Come, come to the Cradle, 
Shepherds of Bethlehem ; 
The oaths of Kings are idle things, 
Enough of the Kings and them ! 
Enough, for hearts are breaking, 
And blood doth curse the ground ; 
Up, in your might, for home and right, 
And ring your Christ around ! 
__W. G. Tarrant. 


\ 


MUSIC. 


We miss the lads who made our Christmas 
bright 
With merry speech and open-hearted 
jest ; 
To revel in their laughter was delight, 
Goodwill their guide and guest. 


} 


Their songs were more than music, as the : 
day : 
Is more than sunshine; every note 
and word 
Revealed a secret in their happy play — 
Beyond the seen and heard. 


O joy of youth! How fair and pure it 
seems ! 
Faith offering promise in the time to 
come : 
To make realities of visions, dreams, 
And earth the attractive home. 


Came then the harsh, tyrannic crash of 
strife. 
Dreams! Visions !. 
clarion call : ii 
‘“ Honour the bond. A nation. needs 
your life ; pe 
In honour stand or fall.” SS a 


...Duty sent her 


We could no other. 

grace Me in’ 

Give us a heart of wisdom that wesee © 

Our nearest, dearest, lift the human race 
In holy loyalty. i 


God in His goods ~~ 
AEE 


A passion for the urgent call of peace eS 
Possess the souls of our aspiring youth ; 
The cry of justice nerve them, and, ~ 
increase nf 

Their reverence for the truth. : 


‘| Men, noble men, are eager for the hour 


When righteous brotherhood shall rule 
all lands, 
Harmoniously advancing in its power, 
Love waiting its commands. 


We miss the lads who made our Christmas 
bright 
With merry speech and open-hearted 
jest; 
Their songs were more than music and 
- delight... 
O God! Thou knowest best. is 
J. L. Hatcu. 


Nor yet upon the lap of earth ee 
Peace and Goodwill abide : x f 

A sword still pierces Mary’s soul eee 
At merrie Christmas-tide. 


Our peace is at the tossing helm, 
Old England’s weal’s aboard : cee 
O, Mary, mother, must thy soul 
Know only Cross and sword ! 
H. H. Jounson _ 


DEcEMBER 26, 1914. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


THE word carol is generally derived 
from the French carole, the joyous 
song accompanied by a dance which 
was greatly in fashion both in the 
homes of the gentry and the common 
people during the Middle Ages. It can 
trace its origin much further back than 
that, however, for in St. Owen’s ‘ Life 
of St. Eligius, Bishop of Noyon,’ which 


dates from about the year 672, it is. 


mentioned and placed among the things 


that are forbidden, the list also com-. 


prising ‘balls, dances, or diabolical 
songs.”” Human nature, in some of its 
aspects, does not change very much, and 
after many centuries the reforming zeal 


of the Puritans in England once more 


tried to repress the revelries and merry- 
makings which had intruded even into 
religious festivals. Carols on Saints’ 
Days were prohibited, and even the 
Nativity itself was regarded less from the 
dramatic standpoint than as a scheme of 
salvation. The Puritans are hardly to 
be blamed, for anything more antago- 


nistic to their usual habits of thought and. 


conduct than some of the carols of the 
day, whether in the form of adaptations 
of old love-songs or mystical composi- 
tions with a distinctly ‘‘ Popish ” flavour, 


can hardly be imagined; -but it is,: 


unfortunately, true that their prohibition | 


discouraged for a very long time the use 
of music as a means of religious expres- 


~ sion, and stopped the sources of inspira- 


fion which produced such a wealth of 
lyric poetry in medieval times. 


As an illustration of the purely secular | 
character of the carol when it first spread | 


over Kurope, and became a popular 


feature at Christmas entertainments and | 


other popular festivals, a story narrated 
by Giraldus Cambrensis in his ‘Gemma 
Kcclesiastica’ may be mentioned. He 
is describing the story of a wake in a 


churchyard (churchyards were frequently | 


used for these song-and-dance parties !) 
somewhere in Worcestershire. The 
revelry went on so long, and the dancers 
sang one refrain over and over so many 
times, that the unfortunate priest who 
was kept awake with it all night could not 
get it out of his head in the morning, but 
repeated it at the Mass—saying (instead 
of “‘ Dominus vobiscum ’’) “‘ Sweet Heart, 
have pity’! Ben Jonson, in ‘ Christmas 
his Masque,’ presents a carol “ in a long 
tawny coat, with a red cap and a flute 
at his girdle, his torch-bearer carrying 
a song-book open; and Wassail, like a 
neat sempster and songster, her page 
bearing a brown bowl dressed with 
ribands and rosemary before her.”’ 

It is rather curious to read in Miss 


Edith Rickert’s introduction to her: 


collection of ‘ Ancient English Christmas 
Carols’ that ‘“‘ Carol-writing was a part 
of the great fourteenth-century move- 
ment of the middle classes in England, of 
the stir towards democracy,” for the 
social struggle of our own day has found 
little expression in popular lyric poetry, 
and modern carol-writers seem to aim 
more at imitations of the old style in 


_ archaic phraseology than at new forms of 


expression embodying the modern spirit. 
The Christmas carols which appeal to us 
most are, of course, those which have for 
their central theme the birth of the 


' 


| Alps. 
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' Infant Jesus and the maternal love of 
the Virgin Mary. These often take the 
form of lullabies, full of tenderness and 
charm—sometimes not without a brooding 
sense of tragedy and the shadow of the 
cross. The Countess Martinengo-Cesar- 
esco quotes one of the best examples of 
this particular type in her ‘ Essays in the 
Study of Folk-Songs,’ and the following 
verses convey something of the note 
of mingled sorrow and triumph which 
dominates the poem throughout :— 


Why dost thou weep, my Babe ? alas! 
Cold winds that pass 

Vex, or is’t the little ass ? 

Lullaby, O Paradise ; 
Of my heart 
Though Saviour art ; 

On Thy face I press a kiss. 


Wouldst thou learn so speedily, 
Pain to try, 
To heave a sigh ? 
Sleep, for thou shalt see the day 
d Of dire scath, 
Of dreadful death, 
To bitter scorn and shame a prey.... 


Sleep, sleep, thou who dost heaven impart 
My Lord thou art ; 

Sleep, as I press thee to my heart. 

Poor the place where thou dost lie, 
Earth’s loveliest ! 
Yet take thy rest ; 

Sleep, my child, and lullaby. 


This version was communicated to the 
writer above-mentioned by a resident at 
Vallauria, in the heart of the Ligurian 
In that district it is sung in the 
churches on Christmas Eve. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE MORAL STIMULUS OF THE 
WAR. 


Sir,—Some of your readers seem to 
look upon this war as a punishment. 
Well, it may be, but to me it seems more 
like an inspiration, a new birth, terrible, 
indeed, as birth and death are apt to be, 
but, like them, opening on to fuller, nobler 
life. Day by day we feel ourselves 
growing mentally and spiritually. No 
longer are our thoughts centred round 
our own petty interests. We had taught 
ourselves to believe that only adepts 
could serve the State, and that the chief 
duty of a good citizen was to pay his taxes 
cheerfully — meritorious, perhaps, but 
exceedingly uninspiring. Then came the 
call, ‘‘ Your country needs you,” and 
gladly and proudly we answered it. 
Many of us gave our lives, many have 
given our nearest and dearest. The war 
has called out the best that is in us: 
faithfulness, generosity, courage,  self- 
sacrifice. Certainly these qualities must 
have been there before they could come 
out, but there is all the difference in the 
world between the sun hidden in fog 
and the same sun shining in noonday 
splendour.—Yours, &c., 

Lucy E. RosBerts. 

27, Nassingion Road, N.W. 

December 20, 1914. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. _ 


THE SPADE AS.TEACHER, 


Amone the lines of advancing know- 
ledge to-day that which is pursued by 
the excavator of ancient sites is certainly 
as valuable as it is romantic. To lay 
bare the veritable relics of generations 
that lived thousands of years ago, to 
discover their usages — domestic, com- 
mercial, military, and religious—and to 
become possessed, not only of their 
works of art, but also in some cases their 
literature, is to deepen the historic con- 
sciousness in many fruitful ways. That 
we have precious legacies of tradition 
preserved in the classic writers is clear, 
but that they gain immensely by arche- 
ological confirmation and enlargement 
is no less obvious; and in many cases 
they have received much necessary 
correction. During the past twenty or 
thirty years the rate of progress in this 
direction has been far greater than ever 
before. No one conversant with the 
facts will undervalue the services ren- 
dered by earlier explorers ; but in these 
days the methods pursued are much 
more systematic than they could well 
adopt, while the resources available, 
thanks to the formation of learned 
societies in many European centres, as 
well as in the United States, have been 
sufficient for long and extensive opera- 
tions, even if there is still need for 
generously increased support. 

Future generations will reap the har- 
vest of present spade-work in a more 
balanced and adequate view of human 
developments than we have yet attained, 
and immensely truer to fact than the 
fanciful pictures familiar to our predeces- 
sors. To many of us the interest of the 
development of religion takes the lead ; 
and, debtors as we are to the Jewish- 
Christian system of thought and _prac- 
tice, it is inevitable that we should 
attach supreme importance to whatever 
throws light upon its origins and growth. 
The Nile Valley has gladdened the lover 
of Greek by yielding in our day classical 
works which had been thought to be lost 
for ever; but much wider and intenser 
has been the interest created by its sur- 
prising contributions to our knowledge 
of early Christian literature. In the 
Holy Land itself, as [ had opportunity 
to point out some time ago, excavation 
has been extensive in recent years; and 
while, contrary to Egypt, it has not 
hitherto given us much script, it has 
added greatly to our knowledge of the 
conditions of the country and its peoples 
before and during the Jewish settlement 
and monarchies. 

A book dealing with Babylon,* and 
comparable to Macalister’s exhaustive 
account of Gezer, has just appeared in 
an English translation, and demands the 
attention of all who are interested in 
Bible story. It gives a record of work 
carried on from 1899 and still in progress 
when the original German edition went 
to press in 1912. The author, Robert 
Koldewey, who has directed the opera- 
tions from the start, has from time to 
time reported progress, but the present 


| volume gives the first survey of results 


* The Excavations at Babylon. By Robert 
Koldewey. London : Macmillan & Co., 21s. net. 
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as a whole. The book is copiously illus- 
trated, some of the coloured pictures of 
enamelled brickwork being particularly 
fine, and the photographs are, as a rule, 
admirably clear. The only complaint 
to make in this regard is that the reduc- 
tion of the plans in several cases has 
rendered necessary the use of a fairly 
strong lens to follow the index references. 
The translation (by Agnes S. Johns) has 
been rather a difficult piece of work, 
owing to the numerous technical terms 
involved in the architectural descriptions. 
One reader at least who was now and 
again pulled up by the German expres- 
sions tenders here his thanks to Mrs. 
Johns, whose learned husband appends a 
useful note to the book. The inexperi- 
enced, it may be confessed, will very 
likely find some of the detailed descrip- 
tions of walls, and doorways, and drains, 
and ramps, and revetments, &c., rather 
dry reading ; but Herr Koldewey really 
seems to have the popular mind in view, 
and, at any rate, from time to time lights 
up his account with touches of the pic- 
turesque, and supplies useful summaries. 

It is generally known that the site of 
Babylon has been for many centuries 
marked by huge mounds, mostly without 
external signs of the buildings whose ruins 
they cover. Into these mounds, bur- 
rowed tentatively by marauders for 
centuries and by explorers for decades, 
a regiment of 200 to 250 diggers, armed 


with pick and spade, have now made’ 


their way, the débris being carried in 
baskets to a spot judged to be of small 
importance. ‘The vast work involved 
is best appreciated on looking at the 
photographs, which reveal massive struc- 
tures on a scale little known in our 
Western world. These structures, con- 
sisting of fortifications, citadels, palaces, 
and temples, are usually made of brick, 
either burnt or raw, though stone is 
sometimes found, especially in the pave- 
ments. Upon many of the blocks in- 
scriptions are impressed or cut, record- 
ing the names of the monarchs by whom 
the respective works were accomplished. 
These royal builders are traceable by the 
inscriptions as far back as Hammurabi— 
dated by the author variously 2500 B.c. 
(p. 311) and 2250 B.c. (p. 228); M. 
Jastrow, jun., brings him later still by 
two or three centuries. It is noteworthy 


that the oldest remains are those of the ' 


modest city dwellers, who built on low- 
levels like their dim predecessors, the 
flint implement men. 

_ When the Assyrian conquerors of the 
eighth and seventh century B.c. held the 
city, among other works the great temple 
of Esagila, sacred to Marduk, was raised 
to great magnificence, and a fine long 
Procession Street was paved for cere- 
monial purposes. ‘‘ With Nebuchad- 
nezzar (604-561) began the colossal 
rebuilding of the entire city with the 
restoration of ” at least six temples and 
the famous tower of Babylon. ‘‘ He 
restored the Arachtu wall, constructed 
the earliest stone bridge over the Eu- 
phrates at Amran, the canal Libil- 
higalla, that flowed round the Kasr 
[Acropolis] on the north, east, and south ; 
completed the Southern Citadel with his 
palace, and enlarged it towards the north 
in three successive extensions, in which 
‘the Procession Streep was heightened 


latest form, while both were decorated 
with the coloured enamelled frieze of 
animals. He built a new castle far out 


on the north, and surrounded the city | 


which he had enlarged in this fashion 
with the great outer city wall ”?__which, 
however, would seem to have been about 
a fifth of the length assigned to it by 
Herodotus, and was even so about 
thirteen miles in circuit (square). 

If we please, we may picture the 
Jewish captives gazing with awestruck 
faces upon these monuments of their 
captor’s magnificence, though, pace Herr 
Koldewey, we shall probably not see 
Daniel walking along the Procession 
Street. -He takes us to the splendid 
throne-room where, no doubt, the imagi- 
nation of the Jewish writer fixed the 
scene of the writing on the wall that 
startled Belshazzar, and also shows us the 
poor remains of that mighty King who 
may have been Sardanapalus himself. 
But space fails for commentary. Let us 
hope the author’s diggings will still go 
on; there is much still to explore, and 
the correlation of all these discoveries 
will be one of the tasks of peace. 


W. Gt 
—_»——_—_- 


A Ssort History or THE NOoN-SuB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
IRELAND. By John Campbell, M.A. 
M.D. Belfast: Mayne, Boyd & Son, 
Ltd. 
paper. 
Dr. JouN CampBELL has written an 

admirable sketch of the history of the 

section of Irish Presbyterianism known 
as Non-Subscribing. Almost confined to 

Ulster, and holding Unitarian opinions, 

this group of churches has passed through 

a stormy period of ostracism and persecu- 

tion, but has recently shown sufficient 

vitality to organize and consolidate its 
forces. Not the least interesting of Dr. 

Campbell’s pages are devoted to an 

account of the way in which traditional 

methods of Presbyterian government 
have been applied to a church which is 
liberal in temper and resolute in its 
refusal to accept any obligatory stan- 
dards of belief. Lack of cohesion has 
been a fatal weakness to liberal move- 
ments in religion in the past, and. this. 
experiment in a controlled freedom is 
one full of interest. ‘‘ The Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian Church [Dr. Camp- 
bell writes] is at present well organized 
without any formal statement of doc- 
trine; its financial position is steadily 
improving, and, more important than 
anything else, its constitution is drawn 

up in such terms as to give the effect of a 

Christian moral creed. This leaves minis- 

ters and teachers free to lay special stress 

on morals, and to devote their foremost 
attention to the cultivation of cha- 
racter, in the belief that true Chris- 
tianity is the highest expression of 
the divine in humanity.” In _ this 
attempt to combine doctrinal tolerance 
with loyalty to the commandments of 

Christ it is true to the Scottish Confession 

of 1560, in which the following remark- 

able words occur: ‘“‘ We ought not sa 
meikle to luke what men before us have 
said or done, as unto that quhilk the 

Haly Ghaist speaks within the body of 


‘and paved with stone, and the Ishtar |the Scriptures, and unto that quhilk 
Gate [a colossal structure] acquired its | Christ Jesus himselfe did and commanded 


ls. 6d. net in cloth; 1s. net in| 


to be done.” This practical spirit was 


banished in most places by the dogmatic __ 


arrogance of the Westminster Confession ; 
but it survived for a long time in the 
North of Ireland, and the Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian Church is its lineal 
heir. Dr. Campbell writes with fairness, 
and is at no pains to conceal some of the 
blunders of the past. At the same time, 
there is no suppression of his strong 
personal affection for the church of his 
fathers, or of the opinions which he holds 
with a characteristic Puritan rigour upon 
denominational policy. 


—— 


Reiicion as ArrecTED BY MODERN 
ScIENCE AND PuitosopHy. By Stanley 
A. Mellor, B.A., Ph.D. London: at 
the Lindsey Press. 2s. net. 


Dr. Mrtior’s book has the distinction 
of being one of the first attempts, if it 
is not actually the first, to popularize 
the new attitude of Science towards 
Religion. A great change has come 
over the situation. Science no longer 
professes to hold the key to all the 
mysteries and reduce everything to 
atoms. In Dr. Mellor’s words: “ As the 
great century of science drew to its close, 
the first proud claims of science were 


silenced, and it began to be said that the 


function of science was not to explain 
the wonders of life, but to describe 
them.”’ Teachers like Prof. Karl Pear- 
son and Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, and a 
number of Continental physicists, have 
convinced us that science ‘“ does not deal 
with ultimate truth: it is descriptive 
and not explanatory. Causation, for 
science, is simply a convenient method 
of description. It is a way of servin 

the great scientific ideal of order an 

system.’ And causation is not inter- 
preted by modern science as an iron law 
or an implacable destiny, in the sense 
that everything in experience is fatally 
necessitated by its cause. Materialism, 
Naturalism, and the mechanical view of 
Nature, which once upon a time were put 
forward as the true philosophy of science, 
are now admitted to be question-begging 
opinions. Dr. Mellor does good service in 
setting forth these conclusions at some 
length, for they cannot as yet be said to 
have found their way from learned books 
into the newspapers and ordinary know- 
ledge. Equally interesting is Dr. Mellor’s 
statement of the present position of 
religious belief in the light of modern 
philosophy. While he decides that 
“science cannot set religion on one 
side,” he also finds that “‘ philosophy on 
the whole supports the verdict of faith,” 
“The weight of modern philosophical 
opinion is on the side of an ultimately 
religious view of life.” Readers will 
probably appraise most highly those 
portions of the book in which the present 
situation in philosophy is reviewed with 
all the writer’s well-known competence 
in these matters. Very informing and 
illuminating are the sections on Bergson 
and William James, and, perhaps most 
of all, James Ward. It is all so well 
done, and so fairly done, that we have 


no right to complain if the argument 


has a remarkable way of turning out to 
the advantage of that philosophical sect 


of which Dr. Mellor himself is so doughty 


yin 
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an adherent. But is it to this particular 
count that we are to set down the some- 
what colourless and negative .character 
of the “ religion” which the book con- 
_ templates throughout? Dr. Mellor’s 
- Science, and his Philosophy, are both 
much more satisfying realities than his 
Religion, which is ‘‘ the faith that the 
ultimate meaning of the universe is 
spiritual, expressible in terms of absolute 
truth, beauty, and goodness, formulated 

possibly as belief in the being of God.” 
When we take this “ possibly ” in con- 


junction with the non-committal attitude 
on Immortality, and the statement that 
“ Religion is above all a present experi- 
ence, something to be possessed here and 
now, and without future reference,’’ we 
feel that “‘ Science and Philosophy ”’ are 
still allowed to domineer over the whole 
field, and Religion is made to talk with 
bated breath in the presence of such 
dignities. Faith, we are told, “‘ seems 
to be concerned with probabilities rather 
than with certainties.”” Not so has the 
world learnt Faith from its great Masters. 
_ The trouble here is a narrowly infel- 
lectualist view, which too sharply con- 
trasts knowledge as something certain 
and explicit, with faith as something 
vague and inexpressible. And this defect 
might have been remedied if Dr. Mellor’s 
** Religion’? had allowed itself to be 
sustained by the rich collective tradition 
of the Christian Church. But this is 
precluded by his severely individualist 
attitude, which makes personal intuition 
the sole organ of religious knowledge. 


—— 


LazBour SoncGs By Dorothea Hollins. 
‘Keighley: Wadsworth & Co. Is. net. 


THE readers of THr INQUIRER are 
familiar with the work of Miss Hollins’s 
pen, and will welcome the little collection 
of ‘Labour Songs’ in which she has 


enshrined the hope of democracy and the: 


love of peace and brotherhood. which are 
her chief inspiration. A reproduction 
of Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ on the cover gives 
- the key-note to the verses which follow. 
It reminds us that the proudest empires 
_are established upon the toil, the patience, 
and the poverty of the poor, which is 
exactly what Miss Hollins desires, She 
cares more, indeed, about showing where 
her sympathies lie than about writing 
good poetry; but this does not mean 
that her songs are not tuneful, or that 
they lack the genuine lyrical quality. Itis 


the thought of what ‘the People” 


endure to-day, and what they may hope 
for to-morrow, that fills her mind con- 
 tinually, and in such poems:as ‘ A Great 
Love and Much Serving’ (a tribute to 
Margaret E. Macdonald), ‘ The Mother’s 
Song,’ ‘Charles Reilly,’ and ‘ A Labour 
Woman’s Cradle Song,’ she expresses it 
with appealing simplicity. There is a 
little group of war poems at the end of 
the book which emphasizes the dis- 
cordant note in all the music we make 
this Christmas-time, and deepens the 
shadow which clings to the lives of the 
poor till its greyness almost hides the face 
of beauty where we need her most. 
Miss Hollins and other poets of the 
Labour Movement must emerge from 
this night of sorrow before they can sing 
_ the advent songs of true democracy, 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED. 


In fields the shepherds watched their 
sheep, 
For they would shield from harm 
The weakest little lamb that bleats 
At night upon the farm. 


There rose a Star o’er Bethlehem, 
And ’neath a lowly stall 

With ox and ass the shepherds found 
The infant-Lord of all. 


Two thousand years have come and gone, 
And still the tale is told 

Of one wee babe in Bethlehem 
Born when the nights were cold. 


Good Shepherd of the folded sheep, 
And Guide of souls astray, 

Thou who wast once a little child, 
O feed thy lambs to-day. 


H. H. Jounson. 


THE OLD FIRE SCREEN. 


Axzour fifty years ago a gentleman 
bought an old fire screen at a sale in 
Bridgenorth in Shropshire. He took it 
home; it was very large and dull and 
dingy, and though it had seemed worth 
buying when he had seen it in the old 
house it came from, he was not at all 
sure of it when he got it home. He put 
it in front of the fire, which was blazing 
merrily in the grate, and it was so large 
and so dingy that it not only hid the 
fire, but made a great dull shadow fall 
eerily over the room. Besides—and this 
was, perhaps, worse—as the fire - light 
shone dully through the thick stuff it was 
made of, there seemed to be two great 
eyes staring out of the middle, and this 
frightened the children. 


“My dear,” said his wife decidedly, 
‘“* you must give ib away. However you 
came to buy such a kill-joy I really don’t 
know.” 

But the little girl saved it. She had 
stayed at home that day instead of going 
out with her brothers, and whilst her 
mother was busy, she had crept into the 
front room to look at the new screen. 
The eyes had fascinated her; somehow 
she could not believe that it was as dingy 
and fearful as it looked. She turned it 
rovnd so that the light from the window 
fell full upon it, and then looking at it 
closely she found to her surprise that 
the eyes were indeed there, but so grave 
and gentle in expression that she knew 
that it was only the fire-light that had 
made them seem fierce. There was the 
trace, too, of a forehead, and a strong 
firm face. Oh, decidedly, the old screen 
was quite interesting. 

‘“*T believe if I cleaned it a bit,” said 
the little girl, “it would look much 
less frightening. Perhaps it is quite 
beautiful when you see it as it really 
first was.” : 

So she asked her mother’s permission, 
and spent a long two hours cleaning the 
old screen. But the time seemed to fly 


as more and more of the strong, grave ~ 
face came into view, andthe gentle 
eyes seemed to say, “‘ Thank you, little 
girl ; some day when you know who I am 
you will be glad, perhaps, that you saved 
me for your own home.” 


And when her mother camé to call her 
to dinner she could hardly tear herself 
away. “Oh, just a moment, mother, 
dear,” she pleaded, “I have found 
some writing at the bottom of the screen ; 
I believe it will be her name. I do so 
want to know.” 


But it took a long time to read what 
was there, and it was not until her father 
came home that she could make it all 
clear. At last, however, the secret was 
discovered. A fine heroic old face, and 
a strong dignified bearing belonged to 
this handsome old lady who stood 
before them on the screen. Underneath 
ran her name thus :— 


““ Dame Penderel, Anno Dom. 1662.” 
And they were all not very much wiser a 
first. 

“Who was she, father ?”’ asked the 
little girl. 

“* Well,” said the father, “‘ I can guess. 
Don’t you remember how King Charles IT. 
after the battle of Worcester had to hide 
all up and down the West Country 
before he could escape to France, and 
how for a little time he was roaming 
about close to Bridgenorth with a 
faithful follower named Richard Pen- 
derel, trying to cross the Severn into 
Wales? The ferries over the river were, 
however, too well watched by the Crom- 
wellian troops, and so Charles had to 
double back into hiding, taking shelter 
where he could, and at a very critical 
time finding a refuge at Boscobel House, 
not far from Bridgenorth, and, when the 
troops came to search the house, finding 
a hiding-place in the great oak near by. 
The house at that time belonged to this 
‘old lady’s son, William Penderel, who 
lived there in great poverty with his 
mother and his wife. His four brothers, 
Richard, Humphrey, John, and George, 
all knew of the King’s hiding-place, and 
though for them all one word of betrayal 
would have meant instant reward and 
surprising wealth, whilst the penalty for 
sheltering him would be certain death, 
not one of them proved disloyal, and so 
Charles escaped.” . 

“Then she was a_ brave old lady, 
after all,” said Fred. 


- ‘*T think she was a heroine,” said the 
little girl. H. B 


To mark the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Man- | 
chester, a record of its history from 
1854-1914 is being published by Messrs. 
Sherratt & Hughes. The foundation and 
early growth of the College afford interest- 
ing illustrations, of the general state of 
culture, and of the intellectual life of 
Manchester in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, while its whole develop- 
ment and its influence on the spread of 
Unitarianism constitute an important 
feature in the history of liberal religion 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Numerous 
portraits and views of local kindred 


institutions are included in the volume. 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


——_— 


WOMEN’S SERVICE AND THE WAR. 


Aw excellent report has been issued by 
the Women’s Service Branch of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies, which was organised within a 
week of the War, a unanimous decision 
having been arrived at that all political 
work must be suspended, and that the 
energies of the members should be 
devoted to meeting the immediate needs 
of their country. It is a record of 
efficient work of which the Union will 
always have reason to be proud ; indeed, 
there seems to be no field of charitable 
activity in connection with the War 
which it does not cover. Since the open- 
ing of the Central Clearing House in 
Victoria Street over 1,300 voluntary 
workers have been registered, and helpers 
have been supplied to no fewer than 293 
organisations and individual applicants, 
including Belgian Refugee Committees, 
clubs under the Junior Advisory Com- 
mittee, L.C.C., the Charity Organisation 
Society, the National Union of Girls’ 
Clubs, and Maternity Centres. Local 
Clearing Houses have been opened in 
different parts of London, and the 
organisers in Battersea, Edmonton, 
Hammersmith, and Lambeth were ap- 
pointed Hon. Secretaries to the Women’s 
Work Committees, and were largely re- 
sponsible for the drawing upof theschemes 
for work accepted by the authorities ad- 
ministering the Queen’s Fund. Gifts of 
all kinds have been distributed ‘to 
hospitals at home and abroad, to Belgian 
hostels, factories, workrooms and cloth- 
ing depédts for the London poor, in 
addition to soldiers and sailors, men 
interned in Holland, and non-com- 
batants in distress at home. The Society 
is, of course, also represented on most of 
the Municipal Relief Committees, and 
in one busy part of London a highly 
successful Employment Exchange for 
Day Domestic Workers, with nine centres 
in the neighbourhood, has been estab- 
lished. 

An interesting branch of these nume- 
rous activities has been the assistance of 
Belgian refugees. On the eve of the 
arrival of the first batch the Society 
agreed to undertake their official registra- 
tion, and to provide French and Flemish 
speaking interpreters. As the number 
of refugees increased the responsibility 
of this work became very great, and 150 
interpreters were actively employed, 
while registration at the various centres 
continued, day after day, from 8.30 to 12 
at night. When the charge of these 
visitors to our shores was taken over by 
the Government, the system of registra- 
tion which the Society had evolved was 
approved and adopted without alteration. 
Hostels for Belgians have been opened 
in various districts, and the Fulham 
Branch has undertaken the organisation 
of regular entertainments for the refugees 
in the Government hostel at Earl’s 
Court. 

The needs of the wounded have not 
been neglected. Many members have 
taken part in the organisation of Red 
Cross work, and the Society has been 


enabled to present a London Suffragist ' 


Motor Ambulance to the War Office, to 


endow a bed in the new King George’ 
Hospital for Soldiers, and equip two beds — 
in the National Union of Women Suffrage | 


Societies’ Scottishwomen’s Hospital for 
the Continent. A very large number of 
members have busied themselves _speci- 
ally in the opening of clubs for the wives 
of soldiers and sailors, and to others the 
needs of the mothers and infants have 
made the most urgent appeal. Enter- 
prises of a more far-reaching character 
are the Women’s Patriotic Club, which is 


‘about to be opened by the Willesden 


Branch, and a Social and Educational 
Club for Women to be opened in Bow by 
the East London Branches immediately 
after Christmas. The Willesden Branch, 
with the cordial support of the local 
military authorities, is holding weekly 
concerts for soldiers camping in the 
district ; the Fulham and Hammersmith 
Branches are organising the collection of 
overcoats for recruits from East London 
who have not yet received their uniforms ; 
and the Hampstead Branch is hoping to 
open a coffee-room for soldiers exercising 
on the Heath who at present are obliged 
to take their midday meal in public- 
houses. 

This is by no means an exhaustive 
summary of the various efforts that are 
being made in connection with the 
Women’s Service scheme, but it. is 
sufficient to indicate their variety and 
scope, and the zeal with which the duties 
of citizenship on a scale hitherto unpre- 
cedented have been taken up by women 
belonging to the Suffrage Movement. 


THE YORKSHIRE DISTRICT. 


To reprint the first page of the Decem- 
ber Record of the three Sheffield churches 
would, perhaps, convey to your readers 
the most trustworthy information re- 
specting the new energy which has taken 
possession of us all in this great county. 
On the part of the men there are added 
twelve names to the fifty-four already 
inscribed on the Roll of Honour as having 
given all to their country. On the part 
of the women, a United Sewing Meeting, 
which has already sent 1,218 garments 
to various war funds, gives evidence of ex- 
traordinary industry and interest ; while 
among donations, such an item as that 
of 1ls. 3d., realized by a little girl of 6 
from ‘“‘sale of tidies,” shows how far 
extended is the enthusiasm to help. A 
‘“ Whist Drive for the Benefit of the 
Funds ” is proof that, seriously as the 
crisis is taken, there is no disposition to 
indulgence in melancholy. 

Further on we read of two Congre- 
gational meetings to consider what should 
be done for the Belgian refugees, and the 
hiring of a large house and the loan of a 
cottage, of donations and weekly sub- 
scriptions ranging from 10s. to ld., of 
classrooms given for their use, and a 
General Committee which meets every 
Wednesday. At Leeds the same spirit 
prevails, and from Church and School 
thirty-nine have enlisted, each one the 
priceless contribution of his family to 
carrying on the war. The Sewing 
Society, the Women’s League, the Girls’ 
Clubs are working steadily, and 300 pairs 


of socks had been knitted and disposed 


of by November 30, Vests, scarves, 


helmets, warm garments of every sort, 
clothing new and old, are brought in daily. 
Five houses have been given or hired for 
Belgian refugees. The large hall and 
buildings adjoining the Chapel are busy 
throughout, from the basement, where 
Belgians may be found engaged in 
making rugs, to the upper rooms, where 
a stranger entering by chance might 
think preparations were being made for a 
grand bazaar. These two congregations 
have at their disposal rooms and means 
and time and numbers which enable 
them to do more than would be possible 
for other churches; but the same spirit 
prevails everywhere, and ministers and 
people are, we believe, united in post- 
poning all self-regarding activities to 
those which have for their high purpose 
the honour and defence of our country. 
The death of the Rev. W. Rosling is 
a loss to his own congregation almost 
irreparable. He had led them out from 
their old home into the wilderness. They 
had worshipped with him over a stable, 
putting up with stable noises and odours 
—had, with him, joined themselves to 
strangers, and through the winningness 
of his manner and the trust he inspired 
obtained the funds wherewith to build 
themselves a church. For eight years 
he has taught and served them in the. 
new home, and won the regard of us all. 
He was, indeed, a gentle-man, though 
roughly brought up, from 7 to 17 a farm 
lad, from 17 to 20 a miner. There would 
have been every excuse for him had he 
been as rough as he was genuine; but, 
in truth, he reminded one of the Christ, 
“Meek and lowly in heart,” quiet in 
speech, and, like-the Master, strong and 
determined. He came to our Annual 
Meeting in October with death in his 
face, and he knew it ; could scarcely stand 
unaided ; yet went on to Middlesbrough 
the same night to keep an engagement 
for the Sunday. He was to be reckoned 
chief among all of us ministers of the 
Union if service is the test of greatness, 
for, as was said at his funerai, he was 
ever ready to serve in any way asked of 
him, and spent himself to the last unit of 
energy in him. Such men leave after 
them a fragrance at once sweet and 
stimulating. OF iin 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
A GREETING TO SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Many lists have been received at the 
office of the Sunday School Association 
at Essex Hall of teachers and scholars 
who are serving in the Army or Navy. 
The average number of men to each 
school represents a very fine response to 
the nation’s call. The following letter 
of greeting has been sent to them by the 
President of the Association :— ‘ 
DEAR CoMRADE,—I am sending you 
just a few lines to convey the New Year’s 
Greeting and Good Wishes of the Sunday 
School Association, of which I am this 
year the President. We thought that 
a message would be welcome from us, 
especially as several of our Sunday School 
centres are receiving letters from time to 
time from teachers and old scholars at 
the front and in the encampments, thus 


existing between them and their comrades 
at home. In some letters they speak of 
conduct and ideals that inspire them im 


proving the strength of the association | 
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the performance of their duty, and their 
determination to uphold in action the 
good name of the church and school to 
which they belong. Should the neces- 
sities of war bring you into the enemy’s 
country how important these ideals will 
prove. 

My letter will show you that we bear 
you in mind, and also that we recognise 
something of the hardships experienced 
and sacrifices made at our country’s call. 

_ Deeply anxious as we all here are for the 

_ early success of our cause, we look for- 
ward to a success that shall secure a 
lasting peace, and that the time may 

- come, and it surely will come, when on 
both sides we all may heartily echo Tiny 
Tim’s wish in Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Carol,’ 
“ God bless us all, every one.” 


Yours sincerely, 
Ion PrircHarp, 
President. 


THE CENTENARY OF PEACE 
; WITH AMERICA. 


Tue following letter has been addressed 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association to the President and the 
Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25, Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. :— 


D5AR BRETHREN IN THE Farrs, 

‘We address you with deeply mingled 
feelings at this Centenary of Peace 
between your nation and ours. While 

_ profound thanksgiving ascends from our 
hearts to Almighty God, and while joy 
springs from our reverent remembrance 
of the many wise and good who have been 
His instruments in securing this priceless 
blessing for us and you, we are mourning 
with a grief beyond utterance the terrible 
calamity of War which has come upon 

) us and our neighbours, a horror which 

_ stands out black and shameful against 

- the fair record of Anglo-American rela- 
tionship. 

Knowing well that you share with us 
these conflicting emotions, alike the 
sense of triumph and of tragedy, we 
desire to clasp hands across the sea in 
mutual trust and fraternal affection ; 
and now to consecrate ourselves with 
you again to the great task, which seems 
specially committed to our religious 
fellowship, of proclaiming practically 
and effectually the Brotherhood of Man, 
the underlying unity of al] humankind. 

In the discharge of that great task 

may we never grow weary, but dedicate 
to it our utmost powers of mind and 
soul, meeting all opposing obstacles with 
more than military courage, and seeking 
in its fulfilment a victory which all may 
share. And so, from generation to genera 
tion, may our children’s children enjoy 
unbroken the amity in which we now 
gratefully rejoice, until, with the passing 
of the years, the very memory of strife 
between us fades into a dim antiquity. 

Signed on behalf of the British and 

- Foreign Unitarian Association, 


J. F. L. Brunnur, President. 

HowarRD CHATFE!LD CLARKE, 
Treasurer. 

W. G. TARRANT, 

ies Chairman of Committee. 

W. Coprtanp Bowlin, Secretary. 


December 18, 1914. . 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


——_— 


Lewes.—The Anniversary Services at 
Westgate Chapel were held on Sunday, 
December 13th, and were well attended. 
The preacher was the Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, D.D. On Tuesday, the 15th, the 
annual Sale of Work was opened by the 
Mayoress of Lewes, who was accompanied 
by the Mayor (Councillor T. G. Roberts). 
Alderman Every presided, and nearly all 
the Nonconformist ministers of the town 
spoke a few kindly words. The Rey. 
Priestley Prime conveyed the good wishes 
of the Brighton congregation, several 
members of which were also present, as well 
as friends from Ditchling and elsewhere. 


London: Essex Church.—On Sunday, 
December 27, the Rev. F. K. Freeston will 
close his long ministry of nearly twenty-two 
years at Hssex Church. On Friday, the 
18th inst., a Social Gathering was held in 
Lindsey Hall, attended by members of the 
congregation and a few of Mr. Freeston’s old 
friends’ in the ministry. Mr. J. F. L. 
Brunner, M.P., expressed on behalf of the 
church their deep regret at Mr. Freeston’s 
departure. They would miss the help of his 
sermons, which had grown in power and 
beauty as the years had gone by. He 
expressed the heartiest gratitude of the 
congregation for the work of twenty-two 
years, and their good wishes for the future. 
After a few cordial words from Mr. Charles 
Hawksley, Mr. Freeston replied in a speech 
of affectionate gratitude to his friends. 
Referring to his ministry, h> said that he 
had never tried to play up to his person- 
ality, which was one of the besetting dangers 
of Nonconformity, and he had never re- 
garded himself professionally. It had never 
been his desire to become a popular 
preacher. His business had been to quicken 
the spirit of true religion in the souls of men 
and the sense of eternal things amid the 
things of time. In all the work that they 
had tried to do at Essex, Church they had 
recognised their duty to the neighbourhood 
in which they found themselves. After a 


| tribute of gratitude to all the assistant 


ministers who had helped him during the 
past ten years, he commended his successor 
(the Rev. J. H. Weatherall) to the :con- 
gregation, and urged them to recognise 
that they have precious things to offer to 
the world, and that, for that reason, they 
must make their church and minister 
known. A series of beautiful photographs 
of the interior of the church was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Freeston as a souvenir of 
the occasion. 


Longsight, Manchester.—A successful con- 
cert was given in the Gaskell Hall on 
Friday, December 11th, on behalf of British 
wounded soldiers, for whom the ladies of 
the congregation have been working since 
September 23rd. About £25 was raised. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A CHaApPLatn’s WoRK. 

The following extract from a letter 
written by ,the Rev. .Vivian Evans, 
chaplain at Versailles, author of ‘The 
Soul of a Dog,’ is quoted in The Animals’ 
Friend :— 

‘** When the war broke out the inhabi- 
tants left this town in hundreds, giving 
little or no thought to their poor animals ; 
some shut their dogs and cats in their 


houses or in the gardens, but for the 


most part they turned them adrift in 
the streets. Wherever soldiers are bivou- 


acked, poor half-starved dogs may now 
be seen gathered round asking for food. © 
Be it said to his honour, the French 
soldier always spares them some. Some 
dogs, however, do not ask for food. It 
seems that they only wish to die. As 
many of these as possible I have taken to 
my house, hoping to find them homes 
after the war. The case of one large 
hound is very pathetic. He sat at the 
station waiting for his master who never 
came. I brought him food, but he would 
not eat. He got thinner every day, 
always expecting and searching every 
train with his great pathetic eyes for the 
creature so unworthy of so great a love. 
I could not stand the sight any longer, so 
I took him home.” 
* % * 


Anu equally pathetic account of the 
forlorn condition of animals abandoned 
by their owners when fleeing from their 
homes is given by a soldier in the lst Hast 
Lancashire Regiment :— 

“Having fought at Mons and the 
retreat to within a few miles of Paris [he 
says| our regiment had -the satisfaction. 
of saving a large number of dogs that had 
been forgot by their owners that had to 
leave their homes in a hurry and move 
for safety, and some of them had forgot 
their dogs. We had several of them 
follow us all through our trying time, 
and it would teach some of the so-called 
City ‘ Aid ’ Society a lesson if they could 
see them in the firing lne with us. It 
was a common sight to see them lick 
their new owners’ hands and faces: and 
lying between our legs; they shared 
the same danger as us, and several of 
them got killed one way or another. You 
could not help, whilst lying there, wonder- _ 
ing what your own dog would do, that 
you had brought up and taught to do 
your bidding.” 


‘THE EcHo oF THE ARNO.’ | » 

The title adopted by Signor Conte, 
of the Free Believers’ Association, for the 
occasional bulletin which he is publishing 
in order to make the work of this Society 
known to friends in England and Ame- 
rica, has a pleasant sound, though it does 
not indicate very clearly the object for 
which the little paper was started. Only 
the need of money, apparently, prevents 
Signor Conte from publishing it regularly, 
as a sort of supplement to La Riforma 
Italiana, a monthly magazine which has 
now entered upon the fourth year of its 
existence. The Hcho of the Arno sets 
forth the reasons why the members of the 
Association decided to call themselves 
free believers rather than free thinkers, a 
title which in Italy, as in other countries, 
is chiefly adopted by those who disavow 
any kind of religious faith, and emphasizes 
the need for spiritual and intellectual 
development within the various churches 
rather than the separation of thosé who 
hold to the essentials of Christianity by 
denominational barriers. A useful branch 
of the work in Florence is the Brother- 
hood Club, which’ aims at promoting a 
cordial relationship between the people 
of Anglo-Saxon origin ‘and Italians, and 
desires to be of service in every possible 
way to visitors from abroad ignorant of 
the laws, customs, and language of Italy, 
and to co-operate in the diffusion of more 
enlightened ideals of civic and religious 
reform, rey ba De PERSE MIY eae ae 
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WomAN AND War. 


The chapter on ‘Woman and War’ | 


from ‘Woman and Labour,’ by Olive 
Schreiner, has been republished at an 
opportune moment by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
in the form of a booklet, price 6d. Mrs. 
Schreiner, as is well known, claims all 
labour as the province of women when 
they have been properly educated and 
trained ; but she holds that by reason of 
weman’s special function as the mother of 
the race, she is pre-eminently fitted to be 
a peacemaker, and that her opposition 
to war, and her hatred of its destructive- 
ness, is based on a deeper instinct than 
that which dominates man. Given the 
power of control she believes that women 
will never carelessly throw in men’s 
bodies ‘“‘to fill up the gaps in human 
relationships made by international ambi- 
tions and greeds”’; but, perhaps, she 
errs a little in assuming that the average 
woman, great as her anguish must be 
when she is called upon to sacrifice 
husband or brother or son on the battle- 
field, has, as yet, fully realized how vast 
is the responsibility laid upon her in 
regard to the promotion of peace. 
LK * % 


It is, however, true, as Olive Schreiner 
points out, ‘‘ that from the loftiest stand- 
point, the condemnation of war which has 
arisen in the advancing human spirit ”’ 
is in no sense the outcome of the woman’s 
point of view alone. ‘‘ The man and the 
woman alike, who with Isaiah on the hills 
of Palestine, or the Indian Buddha under 
his bo-tree, have seen the essential unity 
of all sentient life; and who, therefore, 
see in war but a symptom of that crude 
disco-ordination of life on earth, not yet 
at one with itself, which affects humanity 
in these early stages of its growth, and 
who are compelled to regard as the 
ultimate goal of the race, though yet, 
perhaps, far distant across the ridges of 


' innumerable coming ages, that harmony 


between all forms of conscious life 
metaphorically prefigured by the ancient 
Hebrew when he cried, ‘The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead 
them!’—to that individual, whether 
man or woman, who has reached this 
standpoint, there is no need for enlighten- 
ment from the instincts of the child 
bearers as such; their condemnation of 
war rising not so much from the fact 
that it is a wasteful destruction of human 
flesh, as that it is an indication of the 
non-existence of that co-ordination, the 
harmony which is summed up in the cry, 
‘My little children, love one another.’ ”’ 


A Temprrance ALMANACK. 
The War Almanack published by the 
United Kingdom Alliance at 1d. is 
mainly devoted to the subject of alcohol 
and the War. The present time affords 
one of the best opportunities which tem- 
perance reformers have ever had of 
enforcing their principles, and the appeal 
which they are making to the patriotic 
spirit has been effectively backed up by 
Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Sir John 
Jellicoe, Sir Ian Hamilton, Surgeon- 
General Evatt, and other well-known 
military and naval men whose words, 
for the moment, have more weight 


than those of medical practitioners or’ 


yet an 


r 


scientists. The Czar’s prohibition of the } 


sale of vodka in Russia, and the great 
benefits which have resulted from his 
welcome edict, together with Lord Kitch- 
ener’s appeal to the public not to treat 
the men who have joined the colours, 
have brought home the drink evil to many 
thousands of people who have hitherto 
given no support to the war which is 
being waged against it, and the Alliance 
Almanack, if it gets into their hands, 
will certainly help to complete their con- 
version to the temperance cause. The 
statistics supplied are in themselves 
convincing, and will be very useful for 
purposes of reference and quotation. 


Tue Minirary anp Earurer Crosine. 

An important extension of the powers 
of the Military authorities was recently 
reported in The Morning Advertiser. 
Our contemporary states that among 
the regulations issued under the Defence 
of the Realm Act is the following, which 
specially applies to “‘ The Tvade,” and 
which gives very wide powers to the 
naval and military authorities in other 
than “‘ defended ”’ districts : ‘“‘ The com- 
petent naval or military authorities may 
by order require all or any premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor within any area specified in the 
order to be closed, except during such 
hours and for such purposes as may be 
specified in the order, either generally or 
as respects the members of any of His 
Majesty's forces mentioned in the order, 
and if the holder of the licence in respect 
of any such premises fails to comply with 
the order, he shall be guilty of an offence 
under these regulations, and the com- 
petent naval or military authority may 
cause such steps to be taken as may be 
necessary to enforce compliance with 
the order.” 


EaRty Ciosine in Lonpon. 

The figures given at the beginning of 
this month by the Chairman of the 
London Sessions, Mr. Robert Wallace, 
K.C., as to cases of “‘ wounding ” coming 
before him during the present year were 
a most remarkable testimony to the 
value of the early closing measures in 
the London area. In the first nine 
months of this year 103 cases of that, 
kind were sent for trial—an average of 
nearly twelve a month. In September 
the cases rose to seventeen a month. In 
that month the 11 o’clock closing order 
was made, and the result was that in the 
following month the cases fell to five. 
In October the closing hour was made 
10 o’clock, and the cases fell to two a 
month. At the present session, for 
almost the first time in the history of the 
county, there was not a single case of the 
kind for trial. These figures are ex- 
tremely striking. ‘“ Wounding”’ cases, 
as the learned judge said, “ invariably 
take place in the early hours of the 
morning, when the parties are drunk.” 
Such cases are a far more reliable index 
of drunkenness than convictions for 
drunkenness, as they do not in any sense 
depend on the whim of the policeman. 
We hope the Government will note the 
inference which Mr. Wallace draws from 
the facts: ‘‘I trust the lessons which 
this War is teaching, and the experience 
we derive from it, will have effect in 
after legislation.” 


Board and Residence, kc. 


ONDON.—Board - Residence, Miss E. 
Kingston, ‘* Brantwood,” 15, Endsleigh : 
| Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. (near University 
Hall). Terms moderate. : 


N IDEAL Winter Boarding Estab- — 
lishment. All bedrooms have hot and ~ 

cold running water, lavatory basins, footbath, 
electric light and penny-in-slot gas fire. Ex- 
cellent bathroom and lavatories. Three good a 
reception rooms. Oentral, garden, near sea.— = = 
Tariff from Mr, ‘and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17, : 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. a 


St. ANNES-ON-THE-SHA.— 
KI COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for the ane: 
Winter. Good Cooking. Terms moderate.— 

MeE.LrosE Houssz, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


JDAYING GUESTS—BLACKHEATH, Lady et 
with comfortable house, overlooking Heath, oan 
wishes to meet with 3 or 4 Paying Guests. 
—Address R. R., Office of Inquirer, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. A 
A COMFORTABLE, QUIET HOME — 
offered during the winter months by two 
Ladies (sisters) in Hertfordshire.—Terms by 


arrangement. — R. J., Office of Inquirer, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


# 


TYPEWRITING. 


ISS A. BECKS, 50, Rupert Street, 
London, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), 


/undertakes all kinds of Copying, Shorthand, 


and duplicating. Speed and accuracy. No 
wrong spelling, misplaced apostrophes, &c. In- 
distinct MS. intelligently deciphered. Moderate 
prices (special reductions for regular work). 
Pupils taken. 


C Saray 
WHAT ARE WE? _ 
A Question never yet Answered by wanes 
Christian Scientists. Pt atts 
PRICE id., Post Free. “nae 

From the Author, 
EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


Yi 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


RAY CLOTHS FROM IRELAND. 
Beautifully Hemstitched Snow-White Irish 
Linen. Bargain bundle of 6, size 15 xX 23 in., 
8s. 4d. 16 X 24 in., 4s. 3d.; postage 3d. extra. 
—Hutton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. 
—Up to 5s. 6d. per tooth pinned on vul- 
canite; 10s. on silver; 12s. 6d. on gold; 358. on 
platinum. Immediate Cash. If offer not accepted 
we return parcel post free. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed.—S. Cann & Co., 694A, Market-street, : 
Manchester. Bankers, Parr’s. Mention INQUIRER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. — The 
Office of ‘THE INQUIRER? — 3 
has been removed to 13, — 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, London, E.C. 


by THE INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., a 
Oifice, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Manchester (Wholesale), JoHN HEYWooD, Dean 
Saturday, December 26, 1914. nl 


*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside 
Cover, Perea eee See helene 


